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but  it  would  be  better  not  to  be  '  \j  down  too  closely  on  that,  and  to 
expend  the  unexpended  balance  tnere  would  make  the  building  more 
suitable. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  build  there  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  for  the  extension  of  the  mailing  platform 
and  inclosing  the  open  space.  It  is  now  exposed  to  the  elements 
and  is  not  of  sufficient  size.  That  would  give '332  feet  of  inclosed 
working  space.    That  would  give  quite  an  addition  to  the  workroom. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  width  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  not  the  dimensions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  length  204  feet  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Xo,  sir;  that  would  be  the  number  of  square  feet 
additional,  and  it  would  make  128  square  feet  of  the  present  plat- 
form more  available. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  this  as  very  important  ? 

Monday,  November  22,  1920. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMP:NT. 

■XATEMEWTS  OF  ME.  JAMES  A.  WETMOKB,  ACTING  SUPERVISING 
ARCHITECT;  ME.  JOHN  H.  SCHAEFEE,  ACTING  STTPEEINTEND- 
EHT,  MAINTENANCE  DIVISION;  ME.  N.  H.  THOMPSON,  STTPEE- 
INTENDENtr  MECHANICAL  AND  ENGINEEEING  DIVISION;  ME. 
E.  H.  JEMISON,  ASSISTANT  STTPEEINTENDENT,  TEEASTJEY 
BUILDING;  ME.  W.  S.  BEOUGHTON,  COMMISSIONEE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT;  ME.  W.  H.  MOEAN,  CHIEF  OF  SECBET  SEEVICE 
DIVISION;  ME.  JAMES  L.  WILMETH,  DIEECTOE  BUEEAU  OF  EN- 
OKAYINO  AND  FEINTING;  DE.  E.  H.  CEEEL,  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE;  ME.  N.  V.  PEEET,  CONSTEUCTING  ENGINEEE,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SEEVICE;  ME.  JACKSON,  INSPECTOE,  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT; ME.  DANIEL  HZ;  ME.  H.  C.  EUSSELL;  AND  ME. 
A.  L.  BLAEESLEE,  OFFICE  SUPEEVISING  AECHITECT. 

Public  Buildings,  Construction,  and  Rent. 

aijsxand^a,  la. 

'  FOB  SENT  OF  TEMFOBART  QUARTERS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wetmore,  your  first  item  is  for  $5,000  for 
rental  of  quarters  at  Alexandria,  La.    What  is  the  situation  there  ? 

Mr.  Wet^iore.  ITie  situation  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  I  appeared 
here  the  last  time.  The  post  office  is  in  a  rented  building.  We  were 
unable  within  the  limit  of  cost  fixed  b]^  Congress  to  construct  the 
addition  to  the  present  building  appropriated  for. ' 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  lease  on  this  building  you  are 
occupying? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  an  actual  lease.  There  is  a  written  agreement 
for  the  rental. 

The  Chairman.  At  $4,000  per  year? 

Mr.  Wetmpre.  About  $4,000  a  year. 
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appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  money  enough  to  carry  yoi 
from  March  1,  1921,  to  June  16,  1922  ? 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  require  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  believe  it  is  just  about  that  amount,  or  it  is  very 
close  to  it ;  $3,990  is  nearly  $4,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  entire  quarter  for  this  fiscal  year 
for  which  you  will  have  to  pay  rent  out  of  next  year's  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

.  AMARILLO,  TEX. 
FOR    ENLARGING    MAILING    PLATFORM,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  next  item  you  are  asking  "That  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  the 
post-office  building  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  not  exceeding  $10,500  is  made 
available  for  enlarging  the  mailing  platform  and  for  making  cer- 
tain interior  changes  in  said  building."  What  is  the  situation  regard- 
ing the  con^ruction  of  a  new  post-office  building  at  Amarillo,  Tex.? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  the  balance  left  of  the  building  fund.  The 
business  there  has  increased,  and  they  need  relief.  The  present 
mailing  platform  is  of  the  open  type  with  a  marquise.  It  is  inade- 
quate in  size  and  permits  the  mail  to  be  exposed  to  the  elements  and 
to  the  public.  The  extension  recommended,  which  would  be  inclosed, 
would  provide  204  square  feet  of  additional  working  space  and  would 
enable  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  128  square  feet  of  the  present 
platform.    It  would  add  128  square  feet  to  the  present  platform. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  building  completed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1916. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  building  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $188,600.  There  is  a  balance  of  $10,553.87,  but  we 
do  not  need  all  of  the  balance  for  this  work.  I  would  say  that  if 
we  had  $6,000  of  the  $10,553  they  could  probably  get  along  with  it ; 
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but  it  would  be  better  not  to  be  *  y  down  too  closely  on  that,  and  to 
expend  the  unexpended  balance  tnere  would  make  the  building  more 
suitable. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  build  there  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  for  the  extension  of  the  mailing  platform 
and  inclosing  the  open  space.  It  is  now  exposed  to  the  elements 
and  is  not  of  sufficient  size.  That  would  give '332  feet  of  inclosed 
working  space.    That  would  give  quite  an  addition  to  the  workroom. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  width  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  not  the  dimensions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  length  204  feet  ?     . 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  the  number  of  square  feet 
additional,  and  it  would  make  128  square  feet  of  the  present  plat- 
form more  available. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  this  as  very  important  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  business  been  growing  very  much  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  the  report  of*  the  superintendent  on  that. 
He  says — 

The  present  mailing  platform  is  of  the  open  type  with  a  marquise  over,  which 
Is  not  only  inadequate  In  size  but  permits  the  mail  to  be  left  exposed  to  the 
f-lements  and  the  public.  Not  being  able  to  put  the  mailing  platform  to  proper 
T1S4*  daring  the  rush  periods  causes  intolerable  congestion  of  the  workroom  and 
materially  decreases  the  working  efficiency  of  the  postal  force.  A  12- foot  exten- 
sion to  this  platform  and  inclosing  the  same  and  providing  three  doors,  for 
receipt  and  dispatch  of  mail,  will  provide  204  additional  feet  of  working  space, 
Mfl  proper  use  of  the  present  platform.  It  will  also  protect  the  mail  from  the 
«^lements  and  the  public.  This  extension  will  make  ample  provision  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  it  will  not  encroach  upon  the  driveway  surface  too  much  for 
practical  purposes,  and  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  this  work  be  done  at  the 
<*arliest  date  possible. 

That  will  probably  take  care  of  any  question  of  having  to  enlarge 
tijat  building- for  quite  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Btrns.  What  is  the  population  of  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  19,124. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  have  erected  a  building  there  at  a  cost  of  $188,- 
^^.   Is  it  used  for  any  other  purpose  besides  post  office  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  For  the  post  office  and  courthouse. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  interior  changes  of  the  building  are  contem- 
plated? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Wire  screening  for  inclosures  for  stamp  division, 
S300;  new  counter  for  stamp  division,  $100;  new  screened  inclosure 
for  parcel-post  division,  $350;  and  some  changes  in  doors,  closing 
^nme  openings  and  cutting  new  doorways,  $300.  The  exterior  changes 
amount  to  $4,500.  I  think  that  $6,000  of  the  balance  would  probably 
*Io  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  annual  business  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  gross  postal  receipts  were  $114,536.51  for  the 
fi^^l  year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  receipts  for  prior 
years? 

Mr.  Wermore.  I  will  supply  that  for  the  record. 

SdnTL—Amarillo,  {Tcv.),  postal  rrwi/>/«.— 1918,  $107,157.11:  1919.  .$114,^30.51;- 
If^liO,  $11.3.872.89. 
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BROOKLYN   (N.  Y.)   POST  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  $45,000  for  raising  the  annex  floor 
to  grade  of  main  workroom  and  for  installing  mail  lift  at  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  post  office.    How  is  that  work  progressing? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  were  two  contracts  to  be  let  there.  Two 
contracts  had  to  be  let,  one  for  w^ork  that  had  to  be  done  on  the  floor 
below  before  this  work  was  put  in.  I  have  not  seen  a  report  of  the 
work,  but  I  can  supply  for  the  record  a  statement  of  the  percentage 
of  completion  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  contract  amount  to? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Note. — The  contract  for  the  work  below  the  floor  to  be  raised  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  work  for  wh!ch  the  $45,000  appropriation  was  made  wUl  be  let 
presently. 

BUFFALO.  (N.  Y.)    POST  OFFICE. 

For  Extension  of  Lookout  System. 

The  Chairman.  At  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  post  office,  you  are  asking 
$3,500  for  extension  of  lookout  system.    . 

Mr.  AVetmore.  The  four  items  in  these  estimates  for  lookouts  at 
Buffalo,  Camden,  Charleston,  and  Philadelphia,  are  submitted  at 
the  request  of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  will  tell  you  about  the  necessity  for  them.  I 
will  tell  you  what  they  will  cost.  The  first  one  is  at  Buffalo.  The 
First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  has  called  attention  to  the  unsat- 
isfactory condition  of  the  lookout  at  Buffalo,  stating  that  it  can  not 
be  entered  without  the  knowledge  of  one  or  more  employees.  The 
workroom  is  of  one  story  and  has  a  ^lass  roof,  so  that  to  reach  the 
door  recommended,  it  would  be  necessary  to  walk  over  the  support- 
ing beams  of  tlie  sl^light,  which  is  inadvisable.  We  have  had  an 
inspector  there  and  he  has  made  a  layout  for  the  lookout,  and  the 
estimated  cost  in  that  case  is  $3,500.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Jack- 
son, who  is  here,  has  been  at  that  building  and  knows  about  the 
situation  there.    He  can  tell  you  about  the  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jackson,  what  is  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  lookouts? 

Mr.  Jackson.  You  can  not  go  into  the  lookout  there  without 
somebody  on  the  w^orkroom  floor  seeing  you,  and  without  using  the 
lookout  in  most  buildings  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  anywhere  with 
your  testing.  You  may  spend  nights  and  nights,  but  you  can  not  ^et 
your  tests  in  front  of  your  man,  and  it  will  not  be  safe  to  pick  him 
up.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  pick  him  up  unless  you  have  some  way  of 
observing  him  to  tell  what  has  happened  to  the  test.  They  are  also 
using  the  lookout  extensively  on  clerk-hire  cases  and  city  letter-car- 
rier cases.  For  instance,  the  postmaster  makes  a  request  for  five  or 
ten  clerks  in  his  office,  claiming  that  he  can  not  have  the  mail  ready 
for  the  carriers  with  his  present  force.  The  next  morning  the  in- 
spector will  be  in  the  lookout  to  determine  whether  the  clerks  are 
giving  the  Government  a  fair  day's  work.  We  have  used  them  ex- 
tensively in  those  cases. 
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The  Chairman.  How  frequently  are  they  used  at  the  Buffalo 
office! 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  can  not  tell  you  so  much  about  the  Buffalo  office, 
because  I  have  not  worked  in  that  territory,  but  if  you  will  take  the 
Chicago  office,  I  was  there  for  about  seven  and  a  half  years  and 
know  that  the  lookout  there  was  used  every  day  and  every  night. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  the  inspector  remain  tnere? 

ilr.  Jackson.  I  have  stayed  in  the  lookout  72  hours  without  com- 
ing out. 

Th^  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  Buffalo  office,  if  a  man  is  once  in 
the  lookout  he  can  not  be  observed  by  the  people  working  below  ? 

Mr.  Jaokson.  Not  after  he  is  once  in.  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  a  little  more  fully:  For  instance,  you  prepare  a  test  and  put 
it  in  front  of  a  man;  if  he  handles  the  test  properly  and  does  not 
steal  the  first  one  you  put  in  front  of  him,  you  will  want  to  test  him 
again.  Now,  you  can  not  come  out  and  recover  the  old  test  and  pre-' 
pare  a  new  envelope  and  put  a  new  test  in  front  of  him  without 
coming  out,  and  every  time  you  come  out  of  the  lookout  in  order  to 
prepare  the  new  test,  you  expose  yourself  to  the  observation  of  the 
people  in  the  workroom. 

The  Chairman.  The  person  making  this  inspection  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  local  force? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir.  He  might  be  a  man  domiciled  at  that 
place.  I  believe  there  is  a  local  inspector  domiciled  there,  but  the 
lookout  would  be  used  just  as  much  by  the  inspectors  from  other 
divisions  as  by  the  local  man. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  the  Buffalo  office,  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  there? 

ilr.  Wetmorb.  They  propose  to  build  a  gallery  that  will  afford  the 
facilities  required  there.    The  inspector,  in  his  letter,  said : 

A  plan  whereby  the  gallery  along  the  ceUing  of  the  workroom  floor  would 
♦»xtend  east  and  run  under  room  217  was  considered.  If  this  could  be  done,  a 
trapdoor  in  the  floor  of  that  room  could  be  cut  and  a  ladder  run  down  to  the 
rt«H>r  of  this  gallery,  which  would  connect  with  the  present  galleries  running 
nritirely  around  the  building.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  this  room  is 
n^w  assicmed,  and  before  favorable  consideration  of  this  plan  could  be  had 
ntv-essary  reassignments  would  have  to  be  made. 

That  is  what  they  are  arranging  to  do.  If  a  gallery  6  feet  6  inches 
<K*ep  is  built,  it  would  leave  a  height  under  the  same  to  the  floor  of 
the  workroom  of  12  feet  6  inches,  which  is  ample.  The  scheme  sug- 
gested here  has  been  approved  by  the  Post  Office  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  workmen  below  hear  the  inspector 
^hen  he  was  passing  from  one  place  to  anqther? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  we  take  care  of  that.    This  is  soundproof. 

iff.  Maoei:.  How  long  has  the  existing  condition  at  Buffalo  ob- 
tained? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  There  has  been  no  change  that  I  know  of  since  the 
huilding  was  erected  a  good  many  years  ago.  Sometimes  they  find  it 
li^'^ssary  to  change  the  furniture  in  the  workroom,  which  affects  the 
^•'mceability  of  the  lookout. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  how  long  has  that  condition  obtained  with 
reference  to  the  lookout  system? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Do  you  mean  going  in  and  out  without  being  ob- 
served? 
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Mr.  Mageb.  How  long  has  the  condition  that  exists  there  now  as  to 
lookout  system  existed?  • 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Ever  since  the  building  was  constructed. 

Mr.  Maqee.  That  is,  for  30  or  40  years  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  so  long  as  that. 

Mr.  Maqee.  But  for  a  ^ood  many  years. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  building  was  constructed  along  about  1896. 

Mr.  Maqee.  The  same  condition  exists  with  regard  to  the  other 
cities  mentioned  here — Camden,  Charleston,  and  Qeveland? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  the  situation  is  alike  in 
each  case. 

Mr.  Maqee.  There  is  not  anything  about  the  matter  that  is  par- 
ticularly pressing,  is  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  Post  Office  Department  will  have  to  answer  as 
to  that.  The  request  is  made  here  in  a  letter  from  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  and  I  have  here  a  report  of  the  post-office 
inspector. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  report  show  anything  about  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  force  or  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  force  because  of  the 
improper  lookout  system  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  go  into  that.  It  goes  into  the 
question  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  lookout  gallery  without  ex- 
posing the  inspector  to  the  observation  of  other  people  in  the  building. 

Mr.  Maqee.  Conceding  the  desirability  of  these  improvements,  you 
do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with  the  matter  that  requires 
particular  attention  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  As  I  say,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  determine.  We  are  submitting  this  estimate  at  their  requests 
I  know  that  the  building  as  originally  constructed  was  on  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  now  they  have  some 
changed  methods,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Maqee.  I  want  to  deal  fairly  with  all  these  matters,  but  my 
position  is — and  I  want  to  make  it  known  now — that  if  anything 
estimated  for  is  not  necessary  at  this  time,  even  conceding  its  desira- 
bility, I  am  going  to  vote  against  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  those  who  are  making  the  appli- 
cations for  appropriations  along  the  line  of  the  present  necessity 
for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  lump-sum  appropriation  out  of  which 
work  of  this  kind  can  be  done  if  it  is  considered  more  necessary  than 
other  work  provided  for. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir^  we  have  never  constructed  post-office  look- 
outs out  of  that  appropriation.  We  have  always  had  special  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  made  some  alterations  and  changes 
in  lookouts  out  of  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  that  appropriation  is  not  for  construction 
work,  but  for  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  the  force  of  clerks  working  in  the 
post  office  is  changed  every  seven  or  eight  hours,  and,  as  I  understand 
you,  if  a  man  went  in  there,  before  one  of  those  shifts  came  on,  he 
would  not  be  observed  by  the  new  shift. 

Mr.  WjBTMORE.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  He  would  only  be  observed  while  going  into  the 
lookout.  Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  not  put  in  a  temporary  par- 
tition or  screen,  without  putting  in  this  extension. 

ifr.  Wetmore.  The  conditions  do  not  permit  that.  The  post-office 
inspector  states  what  the  situation  is  there.  The  acting  custodian 
savs: 

The  only  objection  offered  to  the  use  of  the  present  basement  entrance  to  the 
Jrxikont  is  that  it  is  under  observation  of  two  or  three  employees  engaged  in 
Ualioc  paper.  If  such  is  the  case,  this  objection  wiU  not  be  overcome  by  locating 
an  entrance  in  room  No.  217,  which  would  be  under  the  observation  of  dozens 
i»f  men  passing  through  the  second-floor  corridors  from  their  rest  rooms. 

This  is  in  another  part  of  the  building.  There  is  a  regular  grape- 
vine telegraph  system  in  these  buildings.  The  postmaster  says  that 
persons  in  the  custodian  force  will  see  the  inspector  and  will  know 
what  is  going  on  and  will  pass  the  word  along.  In  order  to  b§ 
effective  they  must  go  in  without  anybody  knowing  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  had  a  room  like  this,  where  there 
was  ample  space  below  the  ceiling,  and  you  had  a  floor  or  gallery 
^o  arranged  that  after  a  man  got  into  the  gallery  he  could  not  be 
<)l>served.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  you  could 
put  in  a  screen  so  that  the  man  could  not  be  observed  while  going 
into  the  gallery.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  would  not  require 
the  construction  of  a  gallery. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  not  for  the  construction  of  a  gallery  alone, 
hut  for  connecting  the  present  lookout  through  that  room. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  personally  looked  over  the  plans,  or  had 
!^)iEe  one  else  to  do  so,  to  see  whether  or  not  a  temporary  partition 
oouhl  be  put  in,  even  if  constructed  of  nothing  more  than  ceiling, 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  screen  a  person  from  observation  while 
;roin<r  into  the  lookout? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  how  he  would  get  into  the  basement 
without  being  observed  by  other  people. 

The  Chairaian.  That  would  involve  the  putting  in  of  a  partition 
or  screen  or  anything  that  would  prevent  his  being  observed.  I  do 
not  see  how  a  partition  just  to  screen  him  while  going  up  there 
woidd  cost  anything  like  this  amount. 

CAMDEN    (N.  J.)    POST  OFFICE. 
FOB  EXTENSION   OF   LOOKOUT  GALLERY. 

You  are  asking  $3,000  for  extension  of  lookout  gallery  at  Camden, 
X.  J.    What  is  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  under 
<Iate  of  the  30th  of  December,  1918,  requested  that  a  new  entrance 
to  the  lookouts  be  provided,  and  that  the  louvres  be  screened  so 
that  the  inspectors  using  them  can  not  be  observed  from  the  work- 
rf)om  floor.  Mr.  Koons,  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
"tales  that  the  present  lookout  is  useless  as,  owing  to  the  necessary 
aiTangement  of  workroom  furniture,  the  angle  of  vision  from  look- 
out does  not  cover  clerks'  and  carriers'  cases;  also,  that  on  account 
<'f  small  working  space  and  need  for  natural  light,  the  position  of 
furniture  can  not  be  changed.  Also,  the  entrance  to  lookout  in  base- 
ment is  under  observation  from  numbers  of  employees.     That  is 
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similar  to  the  Buffalo  situation  in  that  respect.  This  item  is  for 
building  an  extension  so  that  the  whole  of  the  workroom  can  be 
under  proper  observation,  and  the  estimated  cost  in  this  case  is 
$3^00.    Mr.  Jackson  has  visited  that  building,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  How  important  does  the  Post  Office  Department 
consider  this  improvement  t 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  a  pretty  bad  lookout  at  Camden,  and  it  is 
awfully  hard  to  get  into  that  place. 

Mr.  Wetmore. Trhe  statement  is  that  when  they  are  in  it  tjiey  can 
not  get  a  good  view  of  the  workroom  at  all.  I  judge  that  is  one  of 
the  cases  where  increased  business  has  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
rearrangement  of  the  furniture,  one  that  is  different  from  the 
arrangement  when  the  lookout  was  first  built.  I  think  this  letter 
fairly  bears  out  that  assumption. 

Mr.  Maqee.  Which  is  more  important  with  reference  to  this  look- 
out— an  effort  to  see  that  the  work  of  a  post-office  employee  is  effi- 
cient or  an  effort  to  prevent  him  from  taking  money  or  other  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  answer. 

Mr.  Magee.  Take  Camden.  Have  you  had  any  thefts  there  re- 
cently ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  never  worked  in  Camden,  but  from  what  I 
understand  from  the  inspectors  in  the  Philadelphia  division  they 
have  had  a  number  of  thefts  in  Camden. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many  in  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  would  be  something  I  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  there  been  discharges  of  employees  by  reason  of 
inefficiency  in  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  could  not  answer  that  either. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  would  be  important  elements,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes ;  but  the  inspectors  from  the  Philadelphia  divis- 
ion would  have  handled  those  cases  and  they  would  know  more 
about  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Lookouts  have  been  pontinued  for  a  great  many  years. 
Take  the  Buffalo  lookout ;  it  has  been  there  ever  since  1886,  34  years, 
and  just  at  this  particular  time  they  raise  the  question  of  the  pressing 
necessitv  of  making  these  extensions. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  might  say  this,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  time  when 
the  losses  seem  to  be  greater,  chargeable  to  the  class  of  employees  that 
we  have  been  getting  into  the  service  within  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  think  the  service  has  been  poorer? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  class  of  men  we  have  been  getting  has  been 
poorer. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  due  to  the  war,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  imagine  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  have  you  in  the  office  force  at 
Camden? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  size  of  the  force  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir.  I  have  not.  I  have  simply  been  there  on 
depredation  work;  that  is  all. 
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CHARLESTON  (B.  O.)  POST  OFFICE,  COURTHOUSE,  ETC. 
FOB  EXTENSION  OF  LOOKOUT  SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  post  office  you  are  asking 
for  the  extension  of  the  lookout  system,  to  cost  $5,000.  What  is  the 
situation  at  Charleston? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  department  had  a  letter  from  the  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  dated  September  18,  1919,  forwarding 
a  copy  of  the  inspector's  report,  in  which  it*  is  stated  that  the  present 
lookouts  are  obselete  and  practically  worthless,  as  they  do  not  com- 
mand a  view  of  large  portions  of  the  working  space ;  that  the  desks 
of  clerks  and  carriers  can  not  be  seen  at  all.    The  matter  had  been 

Jreviously  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  office  in  a  letter,  dated 
une  9, 1919,  from  superintendent  of  repairs,  Mr.  Devereux.  The  in- 
spector suggested  that  a  new  lookout  be  constructed  running  diag- 
onally across  the  ceiling  from  which  it  can  be  suspended,  and  entered 
from  a  chute  opening  on  the  third  floor.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
new  lookout  is  $3,500.  This  is  the  same  estimate  that  we  submitted 
in  House  Document  No.  689. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other.  $1,500  for? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  a  new  estimate,  based  on  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  material. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  old  estimate  of  $3,500  made  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  inspector  says : 

The  in  vent  I  cation  disci  oshI  that  the  present  system  of  lookouts  is  wholly  inade- 
quate and,  in  fact,  practically  without  value.  At  present  two  looltouts  are  in 
the  office,  one  located  at  the  east  end  of  the  building  iind  the  other  at  the  west 
end.  The  lookout  at  the  east  end  Is  located  over  tlie  vault  in  the  room  of  the 
ai^sistant  postmaster.  Entrance  to  this  lookout  is  had  from  the  toilet  located 
between  the  offices  of  the  postmaster  and  assistant  postmaster  This  lookout 
has  three  windows,  two  on  the  west  side  and  one  on  the  north,  but  little  of  tlje 
wt»rki-ooni  lloor  can  be  seen  from  either.  The  lookout  in  the  west  end  of  the 
building:  Is  located  over  the  vault  in  the  money-order  room,  and  a  fair  view  of 
the  registry  and  money-<»rder  rooms  is  possible.  However,  it  is  not  possible 
to  observe  the  work  of  the  city  carriers  and  clerks  in  the  distribution  section 
from  either  lookout.  Tlie  mailing  cases,  located  near  the  drops,  can  be  seen 
fairly  well  from  the  lookout  at  the  end  where  the  postmaster's  office  is  located. 

A  crri'at  objection  to  the  present  lookouts  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  person  must 
pass  throucrh  the  office  of  the  postmaster  before  they  can  gain  entrance  to  the 
lookout  located  at  the  east  end  of  the  building;  and  in  order  to  gain  entrance  to 
the  fine  at  the  west  end,  one  must  first  enter  the  basement  from  the  str^^et  or 
<irlveway,  thus  being  exposed  to  the  view  of  passers  or  to  drivers  of  the  screen 
"ajrons.  who  park  their  vehicles  at  the  end  of  the  driveway  only  a  few  feet  away. 
.Moreover,  in  entering  the  offi<'e  of  the  postmaster,  especially  at  night,  you  nuist 
t'.isK  throusrh  the  lo!)by,  and  clerks  boxing  mail  can  and  do  see  every  person 
visiting  the  postmaster's  office. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  ^ive  the  dates  of  the  submission 
of  the  two  estimates. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  what  the  date  was,  but  apparently 
November  1, 1919.    The  estimate  was  $3,500,  but  it  is  now  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  lookouts  constructed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  At  the  same  time  the  building  was  erected. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  1896. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  there  any  Government  detectives  around  these 
buildings! 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  but  some  of  the  buildings  have  post-office  in- 
spectors located  permanently  in  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  mean  is,  are  there  others  who  make  an  effort 
to  see  that  the  post  office  is  honestly  conducted  outside  of  those  who 
go  into  the  lookouts  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  about  the  internal  workings  of 
the  post  offices. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  uses  the  lookouts 
except  the  inspectors  and,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  various  fore- 
men and  superintendents  of  mails. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  mean,  are  Government  detectives  around  Fed- 
eral buildings  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  outside  of  the  post- 
office  inspectors. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  they  do  detective  work? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  only  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  detection 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  The  point  I  make  is,  that  the  argu- 
ment presented  for  these  appropriations  is  the  necessity  for  provid- 
ing ways  and  means  of  spying  upon  an  employee  while  he  is  at  work, 
to  see  whether  he  works  efficiently  and  honestly? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  ene  of  them,  whether  he  is  working  effi- 
ciently and  honestly. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  are  any  detec- 
tives around  Federal  buildings,  ordinarily,  who  go  around  from  one 
room  to  another  to  see  what  is  going  on  or  make  an  attempt  to  see  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  the  only  detective  work  done  at  all  is  of  this 
nature,  which  is  designed  to  be  secret  so  far  as  the  employees  are 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  'especially  as  to  depredation  work, 
which  has  to  be  secret. 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO,   LAKE   FRONT   DOCK    PROPERTY. 
CONSTRUCTING    RIVER    CUSTOMHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  you  are  asking  $12,500  for 
the  construction  of  a  river  customhouse  on  east  pier? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  item  which  has  been  here 
a  number  of  times.  When  it  was  first  presented  the  amount  re- 
quested was  $5,000  in  1918,  in  1919,  $6,000,  in  1920,  $6,000,  and  in 
1921,  $12,500. 

Mr.  Vare.  At  that  rate,  in  a  few  years  from  now  you  will  go  still 
hiffher  ? 

^Ir.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vare.  While  we  are  on  that  subject,  is  it  good  business  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  extraordinary  alterations  or  improvements  on  a 
falling  market  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No.  In  this  particular  case  this  is  a  small  build- 
ing which,  I  believe,  was  erected  out  of  a  customs  appropriation 
years  ago.  The  building  is  quite  an  important  adjunct  to  the  customs 
service  and  is  located  on  a  pier.  The  building  is  used  for  customs 
work  but  has  become  very  dilapidated.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  building 
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20  feet  by  20  feet.  It  is  the  only  subcustomhouse  in  the  city  and  has 
been  in  use  for  about  40  years*  It  was  a  cheap  building  when  con- 
structed and  has  long  since  become  rotted,  and  is  in  the  last  stages  6f 
decay  so  far  as  sills  are  concerned  and  the  building  is  out  of  plumb. 
It  looks  as  though  it  was  dangerous  to  occupy  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  occupancy? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Three  or  four  customs  employees  are  there  day  and 
night,  all  of  the  vessels  coming  into  Cleveland  and  going  out  of 
Cleveland  clearing  at  that  little  customhouse.    I  have  a  letter,  dated 

February  9, 1920,  from  the  collector  of  customs,  in  which  he  says : 

• 

The  maintenance  of  an  office  on  the  water  front  at  Cleveland  for  the  imme- 
diate transaction  of  customs  business  relating  to  the  entrance  and  clearance 
of  vessels  Is  of  great  Importance  at  this  port,  the  main  customhduse  being 
located  in  the  Federal  building  In  the  downtown  business  section  and  more  than 
a  mile  away.  The  present  frame  building  was  erected  so  many  years  ago  that 
DO  one  now  In  the  service  can  state  just  when,  and  the  deterioration  of  years  has 
made  the  building  absolutely  unsafe.  We  understand  that  every  year  for  the 
paj5t  six  or  seven  years  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  erection 
of  a  new*  building.  It  Is  not  desired  that  this  building  be  large,  ornate,  or 
expensive.    The  location  is  on  the  river  and  adjoins  a  freight  yard. 

During  the  calendar  year  1919  the  following  business  was  transacted  there 
Vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports,  594 ;  vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports,  773 
vessels  entered  from  coastwise  ports,  659 ;  vessels  cleared  for  coastwise  ports,  598 
vessels  from  foreign  ports  with  cargo  boarded  during  the  night,  303;  cargoes 
of  merchandise  handled  entirely  at  the  river  customhouse,  164. 

In  addltitm  other  services  to  vessels,  such  as  oaths  on  changes  of  masters, 
:i«-<-ei>tance  of  shippers'  export  declarations,  isiuance  of  seamen's  passports, 
[rejiaration  of  crew  lists  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  etc.,  were  given. 

The  office  is  open  day  and  night  during  the  navigation  season,  April  1  to 
r»«vmlier  .31,  and  two  men  are  employed,  one  on  the  day  shift  and  the  other  on 
'liO  night  shift.  Prior  to  last  <^ear  three  men  were  employed  there  and  it  may 
^"^  necessary  in  the  future  to  increase  the  present  number. 

The  number  used  to  be  larger  than  that,  but  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  dropping  off  in  customs  business  during  the  war.  This  letter 
was  written  February  9, 1920. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  to  erect  a  fireproof  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  frame  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  a  frame  building ;  no ;  but  not  a  fireproof  build- 
ing. 

The  Chahiman.  How  large  a  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  About  20  feet  by  20  feet. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  cost  $12,500  to  erect  a  building  for 
three  employees,  would  it? 

ilr.  Wetmore.  It  is  to  be  a  two-story  brick  building,  with  stucco 
facing,  tiled  roofing,  and  of  fireproof  construction.  I  made  a  mistake 
about  that.  It  is  to  be  22  feet  by  22  feet,  the  cubical  contents  to  be 
16,456  feet,  and  the  estimated  cost  $12,500. 

Mr.  Btrns.  As  I  understand,  this  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
building? 

MrTwBTMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  it  is  to  be  about  the  same  size? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Two  feet  larger  each  way. 

Mr.  Magee.  On  the  same  site? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  in  the  same  locality ;  it  will  be  on  the  pier,  but 
probably  not  built  right  on  the  same  site. 
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HONOLULU    (HAWAII)    POST  OFFICE,  ETC. 


FOB  COMPLETION. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $531.29  for  the  completion  of  the 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  post  office,  courthouse,  and  customhouse? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  the  balance  of  the  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  complete  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  that  building?. 

Mr.  WfeTMORE.  The  net  contract  price  is  $1,010,062.80  for  the  build- 
ing, $29,670  for  elevators,  and  the  balance  will  be  required  for  cus- 
tomary items  not  generally  included  in  the  construction  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  part  of  the  building  occupied? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No  ;  it  is  in  course  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  make  this  appropriation  to  com- 
plete it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  * 

The  Chairman.  Have  contracts  been  let  which  will  involve  this 
expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Practically  the  entire  limit  of  cost  and  the  entire 
appropriation  will  be  required  to  complete  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  amount  will  complete  it  in  all  of  its 
details? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  to  make  a  cut  in  order  to  get 
inside  of  the  appropriation,  and  it  will  t&ke  all  of  this  amount  to 
complete  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  is  within  the  authorization? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  within  the  authorization ;  yes,  sir. 

NASHVILL   (TENN.)    POST  OFFICE  AND  CUSTOMHOUSE. 
FOB  FITTING  UP  ABCHIVE8  BOOM. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $30,000  for  fitting  up  archives 
room  at  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  post  office  and  customhouse.  What  is 
the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  was  an  appropriation  granted  some  two  or 
three  years  ago  for  the  remodeling  of  that  building.  They  have  a 
rather  extensive  archives  room  in  that  building  for  the  court  records. 
The  court  archives  there  date  from  1796 ;  they  are  all  very  carefully 
arranged  pr  have  been,  but  the  additional  records  that  have  come  into 
the  custody  of  the  court  in  recent  years  are  crowding  the  cases  so  that 
the^  are  having  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  records  in  proper  con- 
dition. The  appropriation  which  is  requested  here  is  not  for  a  room 
but  it  is  for  the  fitting^ up  of  a  room  with  proper  steel  shelving  and 
cases,  to  cost  $30,000.  'That  is  the  best  estimate  we  can  make  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  for  the  steel  cases  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  All  of  it ;  the  room  is  in  shape  to  use,  but  the  cases 
which  are  now  there  are  wooden  cases,  are  very  dilapidated,  and  the 
papers  are  in  such  quantities  as  to  outgrow  the  capacity  of  the  facili- 
ties they  have  there  in  which  to  file  them. 
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• 

The  Chairman.  It  is  practically  a  new  and  modem  building,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Wftmoke.  No.  The  building  has  been  remodeled  recently. 
The  building  was  occupied  in  1882. 

The  Chairman;  Is  it  a  fireproof  building? 

Mr.  Wefmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  cases,  then,  are  for  the  court  records  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  post-office 
records? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  Would  you  care  to  hear  a  letter  from  the 
clerk  of  the  court  with  reference  to  this  subject? 

ilr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  what  the  present  prices  of  steel  cases 
are  compared  with  the  prewar  period  ? 

Mr,  Wetmore.  They  are  150  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  in, 
say,  1915.    The  clerk  says: 

This  archives  room  is  not  a  mere  "  junk  "  or  "  storage  "  room  for  old  matters, 
but  as  the  law  requires  the  preservation  by  the  clerk  of  all  of  the  court  records, 
r!ii8  room  is  an  absolute  essentiality  in  the  efficient  and  up-to-date  filing  of  the 
rvctirds  of  the  court.  It  is  as  much  used  and  much  needed  as  the  clerk's  office 
and  is  directly  connected  with  the  said  offices. 

It  lias  been  a  matter  of  extreme  pride  to  this  office  that  our  records  were 
:trranjire<l  and  kept  in  a  systematic  and  efficient  manner,  so  much  so  that  at  the 
jiensonal  expense  of  the  clerk  the  old  records  from  the  year  1796  to  date  have 
^•♦^'n  carefully  collected,  classified,  and  filed  so  that  they  can  be  readily  located; 
noder  the  present  conditions  this  is  impossible,  the  shelving  cases  and  arrange- 
nient  being  inadequate  and  antiquated  and  the  room  so  <crowded  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  clean,  so  that  the  records  are  becoming  misplaced  and 
flirty. 

Mr.  *Byrns.  You  do  not  know  what  is  being  done  with  these  files, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  clerk  says  they  are  there  in  that  room. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  mean  how  they  are  being  stored. 

ilr.  Wetmore.  They  are  stored^  he  says,  in  very  old  and  dilapi- 
<lated  cases  that  do  not  afford  sufficient  space  for  them ;  that  he  can 
not  get  at  his  papers  conveniently ;  and  that  they  are  becoming  dis- 
placed in  consequence  of  not  having  sufficient  space.  The  cases  there 
are  wooden  cases 'and  they  should  be  fireproof  for  these  records  of 
the  court. 

N^W  ORIiEANS    (LA.)  POST  OmCE  AND  CJOURTHOU8E. 
FOB  BEMODELlNOy   EXTENSION    OF    HAILING   PLATFORM,    PAINTING,   ETC. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  situation  at  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  matter  was  here  before  in  a  slightly  different 
form  last  year,  but  we  have  had  a  letter  from  the  First  Assistant 
I^ostmaster  General  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  increase 
our  estimate.  I  think  our  estimate  last  year  was  $50,000  on  this  work. 
We  have  a  superintendent  at  New  Orleans,  and  he  has  made  several 
f^atements  confirming  the  necessity  for  the  enlargement  of  the  post- 
office  platform  there.  The  latest  letter  from  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
master General  is  dated  October  28, 1920,  and  he  refers  to  the  necessity 
for  remodeling  the  building  to  provide  more  adequate  parcel  post 
and  other  mailing  &cilities ;  that  the  mailing  platform  is  too  narrow, 
being  but  9  feet  and  7  inches  wide,  a  portion  oi  the  width  being  taken 
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up  by  projecting  bins,  reducing  the  width  in  some  places  to  7  feet 
6  inches ;  that  the  platform  is  not  inclosed,  entailing  hardship  on  the 
workers  in  inclement  weather  and  causing  drafts  to  enter  the  work- 
room. He  states  that  the  present  parcel-post  windows  are  located 
in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  he  suggests  that  a^  court  room  on  the  second 
floor,  which  is  not  used,  be  converted  into  a  room  for  postal  purposes. 
Many  places  in  the  building  are  badly  in  need  of  paint,  and  one  cause 
of  congestion  is  the  accumulation  of  parcel-post  matter  awaiting 
outgoing  steamers,  thus  requiring  an  unusual  quantity  of  space  for 
this  branch.    He  says: 

It  Is  believed  that  the  improvements  enumerated  above  are  imperatively 
necessary  in  order  that  the  postal  business  at  New  Orleans^  may  be  efficiently 
and  economically  performed. 

The  estimates  for  1921  contained  an  item  of  $40,000  for  work  in 
connection  with  mailing  platforms,  for  painting  and  interior  reno- 
vating, $10,000,  a  total  of  $50,000.  The  present  estimate  for  remodel- 
ing, the  work  on  the  mailing  platform,  painting,  etc.,  is  now  $100,000. 
The  scheme  proposed  for  the  post-office  platform  was  to  extend  it 
out  some  9  feet  farther,  I  think,  and  then  inclose  it,  having  rolling 
shutter  doors,  so  that  the  building  could  be  protected  from  drafts 
and  the  mails  handled  under  cover.  The  business  of  the  post  office 
there  has  outgrown  the  building,  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  stating: 

The  present  facilities  for  the  handling  of  parcel-post  matter  are  also  entirely 
inadequate.  The  parcel-i)ost  windows  are  now  located  in  a  cul-de-sac,  into 
which  the  public  is  forced  to  crowd  with  resultant  congestion.  This  condition 
could  be  remedied  by  extending  the  Lafayette  Street  corridor  so  as  to  extend 
the  full  length  of  the  building,  making  certain  necessary  changes  in  the*  screen, 
rearranging  the  workroom  floor,  and  shifting  certain  sections  of  the  work  now 
performed  in  that  part  of  the  office  adjacent  to  the  Camp  Street  corridor  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Magazine  Street  side  of  the  workroom. 

The  registry  section  is  also  considerably  congested,  and  this  department  has 
heretofore  taken  up  with  you  the  question  of  securing  a  courtroom  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  for  postal  purposes.  This  matter  is  extremely 
important,  and  if  it  is  not  feasible  to  secure  the  permanent  use  of  the  court- 
room referred  to  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  provide  not  less  than  1,800 
square  feet  of  floor  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  registry  section. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  detailed  plan  for  the  remodeling  of 
this  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  simply  estimates  submitted  by  our  superin- 
tendent at  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  inchide  an  enlargement  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  only  changes  on  the  inside. 

The  Chairman.  Only  changes  on  the  inside? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  And  the  enlargement  of  the  mailing  platform 
which  involves  $50,000.    The  other  $50,000  is  for  the  interior  changes. 

TFie  Chairman.  Does  this  include  inclosing  the  mailing  platform? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  We  propose  now  to  inclose  it.  It  is  131 
feet  long,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  rear  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  information  here  as  to  the  size  of  that 
building,  the  floor  space? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  not  an  old  building;  it  was  occupied  in  1915. 
1  think  the  court  room  mentioned  there  is  the  court  room  for  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  being  occupied  by  the  court  I 

Mr.  Wjbtmore.  No,  sir;  the  court  has  been  abolished 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  court  room. being  used  for? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  Post  Office  Department  wants  to  use  that  for 
registry  purposes.  The  report  says  that  unless  they  can  get  that 
n>om  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  not  less  than  lySOC  square  feet 
of  floor  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  registry  section.  T^i^y 
want to*put  the  registry  section  in  that  room. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  have. Congress  take  any  action 
to  rive  them  authority  to  use  that  room  for  post-office  purposes? 

flr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  money  to  make 
tne  changes,  that  is  one  item,  and  the  other  is  the  corridors  spoken 
of  here.  ,* 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  they  occupy  that  by  putting  in 
benches,  tables,  and  so  forth,  and  use  tHte  corridors,  if  they  are, not 
occupied  for  any  other  purpose,  just  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  corridors  will  have  to  be  extended  tjirough  the 
building  in  order  to  give  this  relief.  They  say:  '^This  condition 
could  be  remedied  by  extending  the  La  Fayette  Street  corridor  so  as 
to  extend  the  full  length  of  the  building.^'  The  corridor  does  not 
run  through  the  building  now,  bul  by  getting  through  they', can 
make  some  other  changes  m  the  workroom  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  elevator  connected  with  the  fifst 
floor? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 


COST  OF  BUILDIKO. 


The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  data  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  this 
building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  What  the  building  itself  cost  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wftmore.  Yes.    $1,656,989,  practically  $1,700,000. 

Mr.  Maoee.  How  much  of  this  proposed  appropriation,  did  you 
say,  is  for  remodeling  the  court  room? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  For  changes  in  the  interior,  about  $60,000. 

Mr.  Maoee.  If  the  court  room  was  not  mentioned,  there  would  be 
no  authority  for  using  or  providing  the  court  room  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why  is  not  the  converse  of  that  proposition  taie,  that 
you  can  not  do  away  with  the  court  room  or  remodel  the  court  room 
without  authority? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Congress  has  abolished  the  court.  The  rooms  are 
standing  there  vacant  and  the  Post  OfSce  Department  needs  the 
space. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  the  court  abolished  by  congressional  enactment  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  And  there  was  no  dispo^tion  provided  for  the  court 
room  in  the  legislation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  a  district 
court,  a  circuit  court,  and  a  circuit  coilrt  of  appeals.  Now,  the  cir- 
cuit court  hMS  been  abolished  by  Congress  and  the  room  is  vacant. 

Mr.  Maoee^  Were  court  rooms  provided  elsewhere? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  they  hold  court  there  at  all? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  the  district  court  and  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals.    The  circuit  court  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  court  room? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  not  the  dimensions  here,  but  I  will  include 
them  in  the  record. 

Note.— 37  by  62  feet. 

NEW  YORK   (n.  Y.)   APPRAISER'S  STORES. 
P0»   ADDITIONAL    FIRE    PROTECTION    AND    CHANGES    INCIDENT    THERETO. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $245,000  "For  additional 
stairway,  fire  wall,  sprinkler  system,  automatic  fire  shutter,  mis- 
cellaneous  changes,  new  vaults,  and  partitions,  etc.,"  in  the  ap- 
praiser's stores.  New  York.  That  is  the  same  item  which  you  sub- 
mitted last  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  amount  that  you  estimated  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  The  estimate  was  $131,000,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  work  under  this  estimate  is  $245,000. 

-The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  difference  come  ?    There  has  been 
quite  a  reduction  in  building  materials  since  last  year. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  present  cost  of  laboi* 
and  material, 

Thft  CsairMAN.  But  it  must  include  a  different  estimate,  because 
material  is  not  as  high  as  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  For  the  same  items  of  work  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  the  cost  of  construction  now  higher  than  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  not  seen  any  material  falling  off  yet. 

Mr.  Magee.  Has  there  been  a  material  increase  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  .  '     4 

The  Chairman.  Take  hardwood  flooring ;  that  has  decreased  prac- 
tically 100  per  cent ;  it  has  gone  down  from  $400  a  thousand  in  our 
part  of  the  country  to  $200  or  less  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Other  flooring  is  still  up,  and  it  is  about  the  only 
item  o£  lumber  that  is  up. 

..  The  Chairman,  I  understand  that  all  lumber  during  the  kst  60^ 
days  has  decreased  about  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Everything  except  flooring  other  than  hardwood 
flooring.  The  board  of  fire  underwriters  called  attention  to  the  fire 
hazard  in  this  building.  This  building  was  constructed  not  for  an 
office  building  but  for  a  warehouse,  but  the  demand  for  office  space 
in  New  York  shortly  after  the  building  was  built  and  ever  since 
seems  to  have  made  it  necessary  to  continue  to  occupy  that  building 
in  part  as  an  office  building.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  occupying  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  The  principal  parts  are  used  as  offices  for 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  over  there,  and  a  number  of  officials  connected  with  the 
customs  work. 
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The  board  of  fire  underwriters  called  attention  to  the  fire  hazard 

in  this  building,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  construction  above  the 

third  floor  is  a  heavy  fill  forming  a  dead  load  on  steel  plates  on 

unprotected  I-beams  and  girders  and  poorly  protected  columns,  to- 
gether with  poor  protection  afforded  by  substandard  wired  glass  in 
iron  frames  around  the  large  interior  light  shaft,  making  the  building 
a  dangerous  fire  trap. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  stored  on  the  various  floors 
which  could  readily  cause  a  quick,  hot  fire. 

The  Board  of  Fire  Ui\derwriters  recommends  the  installation  of 
automatic-sprinkler  system  throughout;  inclosing  light  well  in  fire 
walls,  additional  stairway;  automatic  fireproof  shutters  and  doors, 
certain  floors  to  be  made  fireproof,  etc. 

We  estimate  that  if  this  is  done  it  will  cost  $245,000,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  our  ofiice  is  in  agreement  with  everything  that  the  fire 
underwriters  say  is  necessary,  but  if  a  fire  should  take  place  and  less 
protection  had  been  provided  than  perhaps  the  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers seemed  to  think  necessary,  of  course,  the  blame  would  rest 
on  the  oflice  and  probably  on  the  committee  here  for  not  appropriat- 
ing money  enough  to  take  care  of  the  building  and  make  it  safe.  The 
building  is  not  safe,  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  building  is  it? 

Mr.  Wktmore.  It  is  a  brick  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  floors? 

Mr.  WmPMORE.  Concrete  floors. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  It  occupies  an  entire  city  block  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stories  high  is  the  building?      ^ 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Ten  stories.  All  above  the  thil*d  floor,  spoken  of 
here  as  being  of  this  construction,  would  be  dangerous  in  case  of  fire. 
The  construction  above  the  third  floor  is  a  heavy  fill  forming  a  dead 
load  on  steel  plates  on  unprotected  I-beams  and  girders  and  poorly 
protected  columns. 

The  Chairman.  The  protection  referred  to  there  is  protection  from 
fire? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.*  Otherwise,  it  is  protected,  as  far  as  the  strength  of 
the  building  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  office  force? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  On  the  upper  floors. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  put  the  office  force  down  lower  so  that 
in  case  of  fire  they  could  get  out  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  is  the  Appraiser's  Stores,  and  that 
vould  mean  carrying  all  the  goods  up  to  tne  upper  floors. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  a  serious  thing,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  would  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  I  think  this 
i^  the  largest  steam-elevator  plant  in  the  world-,  and  the  additional 
'osi  of.  hoisting  goods  in  this  building  would  be  a  large  and  con- 
tinuing item. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  office  force  employed  in  that 
^'uililing? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  not  the  data,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I 
>uppUed  it  to  the  committee  last  year. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  ample  fire  escapes? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  . 

The  Chairman.  And  in  case  oi  fire  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
anv  loss  of  life  in  the  persons  getting  out  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  would  depend  on  how  rabidly  the -fire  might 
spread  and  what  havoc  it  wQuld  jcause.  These  unprotected  columns 
and  I-beams  would  get  hot  and  warp  and  mi^ht  cauee  the  Gallftpse 
of  the  building  very  quickly.  The  ins^llation  of  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system  there  probably  is  a  proper  thing.  While  it  might 
operate  to  damage  the  goods  stored  there,  it  would  Jielp  take  care 
of  the  building.  We  have  from  time  to  time,  on  the  recommendati<« 
of  the  Board  of  ^  Fire  Underwriters,  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
there.  I  notice  that  in  1896  there  was  an  appropriation  for  strength- 
ening the  floors,  and  in  1902  an  appropriation  for  fire  escapes,  these 
two  jappropriatjons  aggregating. $135,000.  In f  191^  .there  was  (Jin- 
btlier  appropriation  made^  of  ^75,000,  iiiade  available^  for  misctA- 
laneous*  items,'  including  felevator  shaft,  eta^  for-  fire. -protectioft 
purposes.  .  \  .   .  j  t    .  • 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  parallel  colijmiist^^ 
estimate  made  for  this  j^ork  last  year,  giving  the  details,  where  the 
estimated  cost  was  $131,000.,  and;  then  the  estimate  for  tKis  year, 
so  we  can  see  just  where  the  increase  is  in  the  estimated  cost  of  tiiis 
improvement.  -^.i     .    >s      . 

Mr.  Wktmor^.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will.  ^  'i     •    .'I't 

Mr.  Magee.  What  would  the  sprinkler  system  cost?       i  i 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  liot  the  details  of  that,  but  they  will  appear 
in  the  statement  wfiich  I'will  furnish  for  the  record. -    •  .  . '  T  . . 
.    The  Chairman.  And  where  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
speeifi*cafi6ris,  let  a  note  explain  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Additional  stairway,  fire  w^ll,  sprinkler  system,  automatic^  fire  shutters^  mis- 
cellaneous changes,  etc. ;  new  vaults  and  partitions,  etc.,  $245,000. 


1.  Additional  stairway,  Are  walls,  etc 

2.  Sprinkler  system 

3.  Automatic  flre  nroof  shutters 

4.  Re')al'"ln«T  e  dstinp  old  shutters  — 

5.  Miscellaneous  chan  es 


Present 
estimate. 


$50,000 

150,000 

18,500 

10,000 

16,500 


245,000 


Previbosly 
submitted. 


$41,000 
7.7,000 
15,000 


t— ft- 


131, 00» 


Items  4  and  5  were  not  included  in  estimate  previously  submitted. 

NEW  YORK    (N.  Y.)    ASSAY  OFFICE  BITILDINO.  '' 

FOK   INSTALLATION   OF  VENTILATING   AND  DUST-COLLECTING   APPARATUS. 

• 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $15,000  "  for  installation  ol  a 
ventilating  and  dust-collecting  apparatus  in  the  deposit  melting  room 
of  the  refinery  "  at  the  New  \  ork  assay  office.    Is  this  a  new  item  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  item  was  before  the  committee  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  same  amount? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  According  to  my  recollection,  yes,  sir.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  assay  office  in  Jfew  York  stated  that  in  this  room 
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in  which  the  ventilating  apparatus  is  required  the  temperature  is 
144)°  F.,  and  they  have  to  work  in  that  heat.  In  addition  to  pro- 
riding  for  the  ventilating  app^iratus.  tlf pre  is,  a  (Jiist-pol^ectinp  appa- 
ratus to  reclaim  the  goladust.  "The' condition  is  intolerable , to  nave 
that  heat.  When  the  matter  first  C£^me  up  jt  w.as  a  guess^ion  wljietner 
this  was  an  item  which  should  be  supplied  tlirough  our  office  pr 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Mintr  ,Tbe  ^att^r  was  submitte^a  to  the 
romptroller,.and  heTield  ttat  it  might  be  provided  for  either  from 
their  appropriation  or  from  a  special  appropn^^tipn.  Tqey,  asked  us 
to  submit  an  estimate  for  this  appropriation  tq  perfpri)^  the  neces- 
sary work.  /\  \  -      . •   "  ,      \^         ,^,' ' 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 'apparatus  which,  you 
propose  to  install?  i  , 

ilr.  Wetmorb.  Mr.  Thompson  is  more  familiar  with  thWt. 

Mr..  Thompson.  It  is  a  combination  of  fans  with  sheet-iron  ducts 
and  an  air  washer  to  precipitat^.the  gold  which  will  be. drawn  in 
from  the  lurnaces.  :    ,  i 

The  CHAHtMAN.  No  matter  what  apparatus  you  install  in  a  melting 
room  there  will  necessarily  be  a  high  temperature?    V 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  can  keep  it  down  by  drawing  in  cool,  air,  just 
like  in  a  fire  room. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  the  condition  so  marked  in  this  assay  office 
as  compared  to  the  other  assay  offices  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  imagine  that  the  conditions  are  about  the  same. 
There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  rodms;  some  may 
be  higher  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  Why  have  you  not  taken  in  the  other  offices? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It.  has  not  been  called  to  our  attention ;  probably 
the  conditions  are  not  so  severe. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  the  man  over  there  is  a  little  more  hyper- 
critical. 

Mr.  Thomf80K.  140°  in  any  assay  office  would  be  complained  of. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  to  have  heat  enough  there  to  do  the 
work?  - 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  an  unusual  temperature  for  a 
boiler  room. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  the  same  apparatus  there  that  you 
have  in  the  otiier  assay  offices? 

Mr.  Thommont.  I  premitne  they  have ;  they  are  pretty  well  stand- 
ardized. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  are  the  other  assay  offices? 

Mr.  WiTTMOHB.  There  is  one  at  New  York,  one  at  San  Francisco, 
one  at  Denver,  one  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  one  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  conditions  in  one  office  are  the  same  as  in  the 
others? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  I  would  not. say  that.  The  amount  of  work 
'lime  in  the  New  York  assay  office  far  exceeds  the  total  of  the  other 
officesw 

Mr.  Mageeu  You  pot  it  on  the  temperature;  you  do  not  know 
about  the  conditions?  .  "^  '  \ 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  mint  measure  that  I  would 
not  know  of. 

The  Chaibman.  When  was  this  building  constructed  ? 
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Mr.  Wetmorb.  We  have  just  finished  the  rear  portion  of  this 
building. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  finished  that  was  supposed  to  be  the 
last  word  in  the  construction  of  our  buildings,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  was  supposed  to  be  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  just  the  trouble.  It  is  hard  for  me,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  to  determine  the  necessity  of  the  proposed 
improvement  in  order  to  meet  the  objection. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  with  a  temperature  of  140°  that  you  would 
change  your  mind. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then,  why  do  you  ask  for  that  here  and  not  in  the 
other  offices? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  may  be  requests  from  the  other  offices. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  fact  should  be  given  to  the  committee,  it  seems 
to  me.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  temperature,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
entitled  to  know  what  the  temperature  is  in  the  other  offices. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Mint  Bureau  and 
supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  against  a  reasonable  appropriation  if  the  absolute 
necessity  exists,  but  if  this  is  a  mere  innovation  and  no  substantial 
reason  can  be  given  why  the  same  innovation  should  not  be  made 
in  the  other  assay  offices  that  would  be  different;  they  should  all 
be  treated  alike. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  work  in  this  part 
of  the  building  where  you  propose  to  install  this  apparatus? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  efficiency  of 
the  men? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  that  comes  under  the  Mint  Bureau  di- 
rectly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Mint  Bureau  asking  for  this  apparatus? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — The  only  refining  rooms  are  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  though 
there  are  melting  rooms  at  Philadelphia  and  Denver.  Maximum  temperature 
in  Philadelphia  and  Denver  melting  rooms  and  in.  San  Francisco  refining  room 
is  130°  F.  Higher  temperature  (140°)  in  New  York  due  to  refining  room  being 
below  street  level  and  consequently  more  difficult  of  ventilation  than  at  other 
places  where  the  melting  and  refining  rooms  are  above  grade  of  street. 

NEW  YORK   (n.  Y.)   BARGE  OFFICE. 
FOB  CONSTRUCTING  PENTHOUSE  ON  BBIDOE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $2,000  "for  constructing 
penthouse  on  bridge,"  at  the  New  York  barere  office  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  a  small  building  built  over  the  bridge  ma- 
chinery to  keep  the  grease  from  freezing.  The  supervising  chief 
engineer  says  under  date  of  April  28, 1920 : 

During  the  prolonged  cold  of  the  past  winter  we  were  much  annoyed  lT>' 
freezing  up  of  the  gi'ease  luhricating  the. gearing  of  mechanism  operating  the 
ferry  hridge  at  the  United  States  barge-office  ferry  landing,  this  city,  which, 
unlike  most  structures  of  the  kind,  stands  nc»edfully  without  shelter,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  same  trouble  was  experienced  during  the  very  cold 
winter  of  1918-1919. 
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It  is  therefore  proposed,  when  there  Is  money  available  ,to  build  a  little  pent- 
house for  the  top  of  this  bridge  and  thus  protect  the  gearing  and  mechanism 
referred  to,  and  by  using  corrugated  iron  for  the  roof  and  sides  and  painting  it 
a  jO'een  that  will  match  the  tiling  of  the  barge-office  roof,  it  is  believed  that  the 
appearance  of  proposed  structure  will  not  be  objectionable;  at  any  rate,  no 
more  objectionable  than  the  presence  of  the  existing  gallows  frame  and  mecha- 
nism, and  there  is  no  question  but  what  this  protection  of  same  is  desirable. 

The  estimated  cost  is  $2,000.  That  is  a  very  small  item.  When  the 
barge-offioe  boats  come  alongside,  this  bridge  is  let  down,  as  a  means 
of  getting  on  and  off  the  steamer  from  Ellis  Island.  The  grease 
freezes  and  makes  the  machinery  work  hard  and  it  wears  the  ma- 
chinery when  the  grease  gets  hard. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  present  plan  been  operating? 

.Mr.  Wbtmorb.  I  think  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  protected  before? 
.  Mr.  Wbtmore.  It  has  never  been  protected — simply  an  open  struc- 
ture. 

The  Chairman^  It  has  been  open  ever  since  the  bridge  was  con- 
structed ? 

Mr.  WiTTMORB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  any  worse  now? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  just  the  same,  except  he  says  it  is  wearing  the 
machinery;  that  it  does  not  get  proper  lubrication. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  the  construction  of  this  corrugated  iron 
shelter  would  not  increase  the  temperature  very  much,  would  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  will  keep  the  grease  from  freezing,  keep  it  from 
petting  hard. 

The  Chairman.  Not  unless  you  had  some  kind  of  heat  in  the  in- 
dosure,  would  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  heat  there  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know.  I  imagine  that  it  would  not  in- 
crease the  temperature  much,  but  it  would  keep  the  rain  and  snow 
out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  new  item  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

NEW   YORK    (N.   Y.)    CUSTOMHOUSE. 
FOB  NEW   COT£BIN0  FOB  DOME. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $12,500  "  For  new  covering 
for  dome.  New  York  Customhouse."    Is  that  a  new  item? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  has  been  here  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  covering  of  the  dome  at  present? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Copper,  I  think.  I  have  a  description  of  the  con- 
'lition  in  a  report  by  one  of  our  supervising  superintendents  that  we 
i^nt  to  see  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make  repairs  that  would 
^»e  reasonably  permanent  and  not  have  to  put  on  an  entirely  new 
roof  covering.    He  says : 

The  dome  Jsan  ellipse  In  plan,  being  approximately  151  by  84  feet,  I'espectlvely, 
in  its  longer  and  shorter  dimensions,  and'  having  a  vertical » rise  of  about  21 
^«L  Above  this  is  a  monitor  having  the  same  elliptic  plan  as  the  dome,  and 
*»tb  <limenKions  of  approximately  48  by  76  feet.     This  monitor  has  a  roof  of 
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sidewalk  lights  set  In  cast-iron  frames,  the  cresting  and  sides  of  the  structure 
being  sheet  copper.  The  dome  proper  is  also  covered  with  copper  having 
corrugations  one-foiirth  inch  in  depth  and  throe-fowths  inch  .gp  centers,  the 
crimps  b^ing  so  placed  as  to  most  readily  lead  rain  water  from  the  roof^ 

..^he  sides  of  the,(}omB  are  laid  out  in  ornamental  paiiels,  the  molded  borders 
of  such  being  raised-  about  5.  inches  above  the  general  surface  and  having 
wldtli.^Qm.lO  to  X5  Inches.  These  moldings  are  mad^  of  plain  copper.  This 
con^tru.cljton  involves  considerable  stretches, of  practically  horizontal  moldings 
near  the  top  of  the  dome,  which  present  efficient  barriers  against  the  run-off  . 
ot  wflJm,.  and  f^om  what.,  in  effect,  are  pockets  for  its  retention,  the  few  drains 
wM0b<  are  ;proy:lded  here  and  >  there  not  being  sufficient  to  do  the  work  for 
wmch  they  were  intended.  The  water  standing  above  these  moldings  can 
do  no  less  than  greatly  facilitate  the  corrosion  and  deterioration  of  the  metal 
at  these  places.  There  is,  moreover,  a  sort  of  walk-way  alongside  of  the 
monitor,  used  for  passing  from  one  end  of  the.  dome  to  the  other,  and  the  metal 
of  the  moldings  has  become  somewhat  misused,  due  to  this  fact.  -Thi»  may 
have  been,  in  a  measure,  a  factor  in  producing  the  lealis,  although  they  would 
have  sfao^il  up  without  it. 

My  exami;iation  of  the  copper  work  of  the  dome  w^as  quite  thorough,  no  part 
escaping  attention,  and  it  may  be  said  with  some  certainty  'that  thei^e  is  no 
appreciable  leakage  through  any  part  of  the  copper  work  of  the  monitor  or, 
through  the  lights  over  it.  The  leakage  seems  to  be  practically  all  through  the 
coverings  of  the  main  dome  at  those  portions  where  it  is  flattest  and  where  the 
panel  moldings  prevent  the  proper  drainage  of  rain  water^  the  metal  opening 
generally  at  the  joints  between  the  moldings  and  the  corrugated  field.  None 
of  the  openings  is  large  enough  to  permit  entrance  of  much  water,  but  in  the 
aggregate  there  is  evidently  a  considerable  amount  gets  through  the  covering. 

There  is  no  drawing  on  file  at  New  York  which  shows  in  detail  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dome,  and  it  was  considered  desirable  to  strip  the  copper  from  a 
section  in  order  to  see  what  was  underneath.  This. became  particularly  desir- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  water  was  dripping  from  the  weep  holes  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  dome  covering,  although  there  had  been  no  rain  for  the  past 
three  days.  This  indicated  the  retention  somewhere  within  the  dome  of  a 
quantity  of  water. 

Upon  stripping  away  the  copper  covering  of  a  portion  of  the  lower  "  rail "  of 
one  of  the  panels  a  peculiar  condition  was  found  to  exist.  The  molding  is  en- 
tirely filled  with  what  appears  to  have  been  plaster  of  Paris  and  wood  shav- 
ings, together  with  the  wood  lining  to  which  the  copper  is  fastened.  All  of  this 
material  was  soaking  wet.  At  one  other  place  near  the  top  of  the  dome  a  similar 
opening  showed  the  same  condition.  It  is  fair  to  infer,  therefore,  tiiat  all  of 
the  panel  moldings  are  so  filled  and  that  this  filling  is  thoroughly  water  soaked. 
The  slow  drainage  from  this  produces  the  small  drippings  at  the  weep  holes 
referred  to, 

.  Here  is  a  condition  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  longer  than  funds 
are  available  for  its  correction.  The  copper  moldings -and  ornaments  of  Itke 
character  should  be  removed  and  the  covering  made  as  plain  as  possible.  In 
removing  the  moldings,  however,  so  much  of  the  covering  will  be  taken  off' 
tliat  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  balance  of  it.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in  first- 
claas  condition  anyway,  and  re-cover  the  dome  entirely  with  new  metal.  It  was 
suggested  In  Supervising  Chief  Engineer  Fry*s  letter  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
that  this  UilDg  be  done,  and  it  now  becomes  particularly  desirable  in  view  of 
the  eonditloiis  Just  mentioned. 

Some  indications  of  the  amount  of  water  held  by  the  filling  in  the  moldings 
may  be  gained  from  the  result  of  a  test  made  by  myself.  About  22  cubic 
inches  of  the  filling  was  weighed  when  wet  and  when  dry,  and  allowing  that 
the  small  quantity  of  wood  shavings  was  consumed  in  the  drying  it  was 
found  that,  incredible  as  it  appears,  the  material  held  in  suspension  more  than 
40  pounds  of  water  to  each  cubic  foot.  '  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  filling  in  the  moldings  places  it  at  550  cubic  feet  sp  that  if  the  same 
percentage  of  water  is  everywhere  present  therein  the  total  exceeds  the  re- 
spectable amount  of  11  tons.  Quite  probably  this  is  materially  reduced  during 
dry  periods,  but  indications  are  that  considerable  water  is  always  inresent. 
Such  being  the  case  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  some  moisture  will  find  its 
way  through  the  masonry  of  the  dome  and  affect  the  plastering. 

Your  instmetlons  were  for  me  to  suggest  some  inexpensive  method  of  cor- 
recting the  leakage.  The  work  of  resoldering  the  open  Joints  which  is  now 
well  9kUm$  towatd  completion  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  at  present    Upon 
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C(»mpleUoD  the  covering  should  be^  fairly  waterproof  but^  as  has  been  pointecl  ** 
•Mit  by  Supervising  Chief  Engineer  Fry  In  his  letter  hereinbefore  referred 
ro,  the  movement  of  the  metal  due  to  temperature  changes  together  with  its 
progressive  deterioration  due  to  the  presence  of  soft  coal  smoke  in  the  vicinity 
(if  the  building,  makes  it  only  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  short  time  when 
further  repairs  will  be  necessary. 

Some  years  ago  all  of  the  copper  Joints  on  the  dome -proper  were*  covered 
with  strips  of  canvas  put  down  in  red  lead  and  they,  together  with  all  of  the 
tupfal  work,  were  painted  with  a  flexible  compound.  Tliis  was  probably 
Hffec'tlve  in  preventing  leakage  on  the  part  of  the  dome  that  is  something 
iit^r  vertical,  but  there  is  no  sort  or  treatment  that  would  prevent  the  cor- 
HKion  and  consequent  leakage,  where,  as  stated  hereinbefore,  water- stands 
in  \nmU  behind  the  panel  moldings. 

The  area  of  the  dome  covering  is  approximately  8,000  square  feet,  and  the 
'"osi  (»f  taking  off  the  pre^nt  metaU  making  such  repairs  to  the  cement  coating 
us  may  be  necessary,  rewaterproofing  the  cement,  and  replacing  the  covering 
ttirh  plain  copper,  will  cost,  at  prevailing  prices,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9,000. 
It  is  realized  that  a  special  appropriation  would  t)robably  be  required  for  this  * 
wort,  but  nothing  short  of  the  changes  mentioned 'will  be  effective  in  prevent-  * 
Ins  the  entrance  of  moisture. 

There  is  inclosed  herewith  a  print  showing  the  construction  of  the  panel 
rn<>ldlng  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dome  Indicated  by  the  portion  laid  bare  under 
niy  direction. 

The  interior  of  the  building  has  becoine  somewhat  damaged  because 
of  that  cohdition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  new  item  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  recall  its  having  been  here  last  year,  but  I 
think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  the  plans  for  this  dome  to  see  . 
whether  or  not,  by  putting  in  drains  so  that  the  moisture  would  just 
iro  through  here  to  where  the  wood  is  installed  and  could  be  allowed 
to  escape,  you  could  meet  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  are  drains  there  now,  but  they  do  not  seem 
lo  carry  off  the  water  sufficiently. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thev  large  enough  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  trouSle  is  on  the  flat  portion  of  the  dome,  where 
the  water  goes  -through  the  top  of  the  panels  and  works  through. 
Mr.  Collier,  who  makes  this  report,  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
service. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  completing  the  resoldering  of  the 
joints? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Having  done  that,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  post- 
pone this  work  for  another  year?  The  joints  where  the  moisture 
would  get  in  having  been  resoldered,  there  ought  to  be  considerable 
improvement. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  ima^ne  that  they  want  to  do  this  work  this  win- 
ter. They  want  to  take  it  up  as  soon  as  the  season  opens  in  the  spring. 
With  11  tons  of  water  in  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  dome,  there 
is  apretty  bad  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That,  perhaps,  is  because  so  many  of  those  joints 
have  become  unsoldered,  permitting  the  moisture  to  get  in.  Now, 
since  you  have  resoldered  those  joints,  that  condition  ought  to  be 
matenally  improved. 

Mr.  WKrMORB.  The  metal  was  not  in  good  condition.  I  have  not 
the  letter  here,  but  I  can  supply  it  for  the  record,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  deteriorating  eff^t  of  sort-coal  smoke. 
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NEW  YORK  (N.  Y.)  POST  OFFICE. 
FOB  SHELTER  OTEB  DRn'EWAY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  New  York  post  office: 
"  For  shelter  over  driveway,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  ap- 
propriated in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  June  12, 
1917,  $50,000." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  has  been  here  before,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  had  complaints  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  men  have  to 
work  on  this  mailing  platform  at  the  New  York  post  office,  and  the 
discomforts  occasioned  to  the  people  in  the  building  because  of 
having  inadequate  protection  on  that  side.  You  are  aware  this  post- 
office  building  is  built  over  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  building  is  constructed  on  a  platform  which  rests  on  steel 
columns  and  extends  out  toward  the  river.  In  the  gully  formed  by 
the  tracks  the  wind  gets  a  full  sweep  at  the  rear  end  of  the  building, 
and  there  is  no  protection  against  it.  There  is  a  platform  which 
constitutes  a  street  from  one  side  to  the  other  over  those  tracks.  The 
tracks  come  down  this  way  [indicating] .  The  rear  end  of  the  build- 
ing is  exposed,  and  when  the  doors  are  open  the  wind  sweeps  up 
these  tracks  and  into  the  building.  The  situation  has  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  plan  of  providing  for  the  building  of  an  arched  frame 
steel  structure  the  other  side  of  the  street  so  that  the  workmen  will 
work  under  cover.    This  memorandimi  on  the  subject  says : 

This  building  faces  almost  exactly  northwest  and  is  on  an  elevation  at  the 
head  of  a  gully  leading  toward  the  North  River.  Northwest  gales  In  winter  fre- 
quently reach  a  velocity  of  over  50  miles  an  hour,  attended  often  by  zero  weather. 
The  mailing  platform  and  driveway  are  on  this  side  of  the  building,  consequently 
great  hardship  is  sulTered  by  the  mailing  clerks  and  porters  on  this  exposed 
platform  and  driveway.  The  driveway  also  often  becomes  blocked  by  the  snow 
and  ice.  There  are  25  openings  from  the  platform  to  the  post-office  main  floor, 
and  although  there  are  double  doors,  forming  a  vestibule,  the' supposed  protec- 
tion to  the  room  is  not  afforded,  on  account  of  the  vestibule  not  being  of  sufficient 
length  to  accommodate  the  long  mailing  trucks  now  in  use,  making  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  first  door  open  until  they  have  opened  the  inner  door,  causing  a 
draft  of  air  to  enter  the  workroom.  This  causes  a  large  increase  in  tlie  cost  of 
heating,  and  great  discomfort  to  the  occupants  of  the  room.  When  the  qnes- 
fion  of  some  protection  for  this  platform  was  first  presented  to  Congress  it  was 
planned  to  erect  a  wooden  inclosure,  which  could  be  removed  in  the  summer, 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  this  mailing  platform  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Four  or  five  hundred  feet  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  it  runs  a  whole  city  block. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  your  plan  is  to  thoroughly  in- 
close the  entire  driveway  so  that  the  trucks  bringing  in  and  taking 
out  mail  would  be  within  the  inclosure:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  is  the  mailing  platform  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  dimensions,  but  it  is  about 
30  feet  wide. 

The  Chairman.  The  trucks  back  up  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  simply  inclose  it  so  that  the  whole  mail- 
ing platform  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  wind,  without  undertaking 
^o  build  over  the  entire  driveway? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  They  could  not  do  that,  because  they  would  drive 
from  one  street  to  the  other.  Here  [indicating]  is  a  street  built  up 
above  the  tracks,  and  they  have  to  drive  in  here  on  this  street  [indi- 
cating] up  to  the  mailing  platform.  It  is  intended  to  build  this  cov- 
ering, arch  it  over,  leaving  it  open  at  each  end. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  same  amount  you  asked  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  five  items  for  New  York  here :  In  what  order 
of  necessity. would  you  arrange  them? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  this  item  I  have  just  mentioned  is  the  most 
pressing  one  we  have  for  New  York.  The  next  in  order  would  be  the 
fire  prelection  for  the  Appaisers  Stores. 

OMAHA    (NEBR.)   POST  OFTICE,  COURTHOUSE,  AND  CUSTOMHOUSE. 
FOa  BEMOVING  SKYLIGHTS  AND  CONSTRUCTING  MONITORS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is, "  Omaha,  Nebr.,  post  office,  court- 
house, and  customhouse :  For  removing  two  skylights  and  construct- 
ing monitors  over  workroom,  $50,000.' 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  custodian  called  attention  to  the  leaking  sky- 
light and  reauested  permanent  repairs  for  the  same.  We  sent  Mr. 
(oilier  to  make  the  investigation,  and  his  report  says : 

These  two  large  skylights  are  in  light  court  directly  over  the  workroom. 
They  are  leaking  badly,  causing  considerable  damage  to  lookout  gallery  imme- 
diately beneath  them. 

Tile  causes  of  the  leaks  are  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  steel  fram- 
lUs  in  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  this  climate,  which  breaks  the  glass,  and 
the  dogging  of  the  condensation  gutters  y^  ith  ice  in  tlie  winter. 

Tlie  construction  is  the  usual  steep,  glass-covered  slopt»s.  Little  light  comes 
^imngii  rhe'gluss  roof,  as  it  .?an  not  be  kept  clean  where  S'jft  coal  and  oil  is 
Qseil  for  fuel,  as  in  Omaha,  nor  is  it  practicable  to  cle.in  the  large  amount  of 
^ia88  in  the  ceiling  glass  below  the  skylight.  For  these  reasons  the  amount  of 
U0it  a  (forded  in  the  workroom  is  not  suffiiient  to  justify  the  cost  of  consiruc- 
tioo  and  maintenance  of  skylights  of  this  description. 

The  change  »o  monitors  is  recommended,  as  this  would  double  the  amount  of 
Klasb  (Ml  the  vertical  sides  ( where  practically  all  of  the  light  comes  from  at 
present)  and  would  replace  the  glass  roof  with  metal  or  composition.  The  leak- 
in?  would  be  stopped,  more  light  furnished,  and  maintenance  cost  reduced  to 
•mtost  nothing. 

Tlie  estimated  cost  of  removing  the  present  structures  and  building  the 
nHiuitors  is  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  skylights  constructed? 

Mr.  Wetmork.  They  were  constructed  with  the  building.  They 
are  over  the  post-office  workroom.  It  is  a  skylight  with  very  small 
monitors  on  each  side.  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  more  than  a  foot  or 
two  high.  What  they  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  take  off  the  skylights 
anJ  cover  the  space  with  a  roof  and  raise  the  height  of  the  monitors 
on  each  side  so  that  the  light  will  come  in  through  the  sides  and  give 
sufficient  light  for  the  post-office  workroom  in  that  way. 

The  Ch.\irman.  Is  this  a  new  item? 

Mr.  Wbtmoke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CfiAiRMAX.  Do  you  know  the  dimensions  of  the  skylight? 

Mr.  Wetmore,  The  skylights  to  lie  removed  are  ft  1  fe«t  by  50  feet 
md  30  feet  by  81  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  skylights  are  put  into  office  buildii 
"p  corridors  in  cities  where  they  use  soft  coal  right 
buildings  are  being  constructed  that  way^  are  they  nc 
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**Mr.  Wetmor£"1  expect  so',' b'ut' we  Mve  haS' Very 'unsatisfactory  re- 
sults heye,  because  they  use  soft  coal  and  oil,  and  these  inside  sky- 
lights get  dirty.  '*Tdi!i  can  Aot  keep  them  cleaii.  It  is  acontimiing 
expense  to  have  a  lack  of  light  in  the  workroom  and  to  have  to*  use 
artificial  light  where  daylight  ought  to  bo.  ample  for  the  purpose. 
This  ought  to  give  good  light. 

PHIIiADBLPBXA  (PA,)    POST,  OFFICE  AN P  (JQURTHOUaE.     '  '.' 

FOB  EXTENSION  OF  LOOKOUT  SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Philadelphia,  Pa:,->podt  Office 
and  courthouse,  for  exten^on  of  lookout  system;  $15,0©0."  What  is 
the  situation  there?     Is  that  a  new  item?  ■  ^ 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mv  recollection  is  that  that  item  wa&  hetfelaM;  ye&T. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  ask  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $7,000.  The  revised  estimate  is  $15,000.^  The  First 
Assistant*  Postmaster  General  sends  in  a  report  from  the  inspector 
on  the  subject.  There  has  been  a  structural  change  in  the  building 
that  makes  this  necessary.    The  report  of  the  inspector  is  as  follows: 

Atterttion  is  directed  to  the  Inclosed  blue  print  of  the  first  floor  assignment 
plan  of  the  central  office,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  post  office.  ' 

On  this  plan  has  been  drawn  in  red  crayon  the  position  of  the  present'  look- 
outs.  Several  years  aj?o  a  mezzanine  floor  was  built,  as  shown  in  green  crayon, 
marked  "Old  mezzanine  floor."  This  touched  one  end  of  the  lookout*, and  as 
the  floor  of  the  mezzanine  was  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  lookout,  it  ipade 
that  end  of  the  lookout  of  no  use,  as  clerks  on  several  occasions  have  opened 
the  shutters  while  inspectors  have  been  looking  out  therefrom. 

On  this  o'd  mezzanine  floor  was  placed  the  mailing  division  and  all  dis- 
tribution of  flrst-class  mail  was  made  thereon.  Since  this  time  we  have  there- 
fore had  no  way  of  watching  the  clerks  at  work  in  the  mailing  division  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  first-class  mail. 

Some  time  tills  year  a  new  mezzanine  floor  was  started  from  another  part 
of  the  office,  as  shown  on  the  plan  in  green  crayon,  marked  "  New  mezzanine 
floor."  On  this  floor  will  be  distributed  the  incoming  flrst-class  mall,  and  from 
the  lookout  provided  at  present  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  observe  any 
portion  of  the  distribution.  It  has  therefore  seemed  advisable  to  myself  and 
other  inspectors  engaged  on  depredation  work  In  this  city  that  the  present 
lookout  should  be  extended  so  as  to  enable  Inspectors  to  cover  the  work  per- 
formed on  both  the  oM  and  the  new  mezzanine  floors,  and  on  tha  inclosed  plan 
has  been  drawn  in  yellow  crayon  the  extensions  which  it  IS  believed  should  bfe 
made  and  which  would  give  an  oversight  on  such  work.  • 

In  addition  to  these  extensions,  it  will  be  necessary  for  new  windows  to  be  cut 
in  the  old  lookouts,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several  conveyor  systems  have  been 
put  in  the  office  which  are  so  close  to  the  windows  that  they  obstruct  the  view 
of  the  floor,  making  it  impossible  to  watch  a  large  number  of  the  carriers  white 
testing  them.  This  can  be  remedied  by  new  windows  placed  near  the  floor  of 
the  lookout,  as  well  as  by  small  windows  placed  In  the  floor  of  the  lookout. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  report,  together  with  the  blue  print,  be  fbr- 
warded  to  the  chief  inspector  in  order  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  , 

That  is  the  inspector's  report. 

The  Chairman.  A  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  a  change  in  the 
building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  to  structural  changes,  so  that  the  look- 
out gallery  is  not  as  effective  as  it  was  before. 

PHOENIXVILLE    (PA.)    POST   OmCB^ 

The  Chairman.  The  last  sundry  civil  bill  authorized  not  exceed; 
ing  $17,500  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site  at  IloenixviUe,  Pa., 
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out  of  the  authorized  appropriation  for.  th^  construction  of  a  post- 
office  building  at  that  place.    Has  that  site  been  secured  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  site  has  been  contracted  for,  but  it  has  not 
l)een  paid  for,  because  the  appropriation  was  made  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  not  available.  The  appropriation  is  $80,Q00  for  site  aixd 
buildinnr. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  has  been  done  since  that  appropriation 
was  made  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  supply  that  for  the  record.  _    . 

,  Note. — (\mdeu1n21tion  proceedinjcs  have  been  completed  and  an  award  made, 
but  the  owner  of  one  parcel  has  taken  an  appeal,  which  prevents  for  the  time 
being  the  completion  of  the  acquisition  of  the  site. 

ST.    LOUIS    (MO.)    FEDERAL   OFFICE   BUILDING. 

FOR  CONTINUATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Federal  office 
building:  For  continuation,  $750,000." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  paraticular  building  was  authorized  first  as 
a  fiubtreasury  and  for  other  governmental  offices.  There  was  some 
suggestion  a  year  or  so  ago  that  the  subtreasuries  would  be  abol- 
ishrf,  and  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
build  the  building  without  regard  to  accommodations  for  the  sub- 
treasury,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  $500,000  for  this  purpose  last  year. 
,  Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  $250,000  additional  this  year?  ' 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  could  spend  that  amount  before  thp  next  ap- 
priations  would  be  made  in  the  next  sundry  civil*  bill.  If  we  could 
fret  in  a  deficiency  bill  or  in  any  other  appropriation  bill  for  this  addi- 
tional $250,000  we  would  not  need  so  large  an  amount  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  commenced  construction  as  yet? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  it  estimated  that  the  building  will 
cost? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  entire  amount  of  the  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  $1,000,000?  • 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $1,000,000.  We  have  the  site.  The  site  is  pur- 
chased. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  this  the  same  matter  that  was  brought  up  when  we 
had  the  hearings  on  the  last  bill  for  the  relief  of  office  congestion  in 
that  citv  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  think  you  explained  in  the  last  hearings  what 
were  the  various  activities  of  the  Government  to  be  housed  in  this 
huilding. 

Mf;  Wbtmorb.  Yes,  sir.  > 

The  CiiAbrMAN.  And  there  has  been  no  decrease  or  increase  in  that 
reffard? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.     -  • 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  remains  about  the  same  as  it  was 
then? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 


ST.  PAUL    (MINN.)    POST  OFFICE,  ETC. 
FOB   NEW   BOOF,   GENERAL  BEPAIBS,   AND  PAINTING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  post  oflBce, 
courthouse,  and  customhouse:  For  removing  old  and  constructing 
new  roof,  general  repairs,  and  painting,  $86,000."  That  is  an  old 
item? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  old  item. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  same  amount  you  asked  for  before  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1919  the  amount  estimated  was  $55,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  for  so  much  more  this  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  or  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  of  these  items  you  are  submitting  the 
same  amount  that  you  asked  for  last  year.  That  would  indicate  that 
in  some  instances  you  expect  to  do  the  work  estimated  for  last  year 
at  the  same  price  vou  estimated  last  year,  while  in  others  you  figure 
on  an  increase  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  may  be  that  that  is  accounted  for  in  changes  in 
plans  providing  for  cheaper  construction. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  here  is  the  same  as  last  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  situation  is  just  as  it  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  that  tile  roof?  Is  it  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  last. report  we  have  in  regard  to  it  was  made 
in  April,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently,  then,  it  has  not  drowned  them  out. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  is  being  damaged  on  the  interior.  A 
part  of  this  cost  of  interior  renovation  is  due  to  leaks.  The  great 
difficulty  there  seems  to  be  the  extreme  temperature  conditions,  the 
range  of  temperature  being  from  95°  above  to  40°  below  zero. 

The  Chairman,  What  kind  of  roof  do  you  propose  to  put  on 
there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  A  composition  roof. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  estimated  cost  of  the  roof  ? 

Mrl  Wetmore.  $45,000;  general  repairs,  $20,000,  and-  plaster  re- 
pairs, $20,000.  The  roof  repairs  could  be  made  and  the  building 
protected  and  the  other  work  could  be  left  until  prices  are  materially 
less.  The  interior  of  the  building  will  present  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance, but  it  will  not  be  deteriorating  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  submitted  the  estimate  of  $55,000  for 
all  that  work,  how  much  did  you  estimate  for  repairs  to  the  plaster- 
ing and  the  roof  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $30,000  for  the  roof  and  $25,000  for  repairs  and 
painting. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — ^AUDITORS'  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  appropriation  bill  carried  $60,000  for 
changes  in  the  sewage  system  to  provide  for  a  separation  of  the 
sanitary  wastes  from  the  storm  water  in  the  auditors'  building.  Has 
the  contract  been  let  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  has  not;  but  we  will  be  ready  to  advertise  for 
bids  in  about  10  days. 
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The  Chairman.  And  how  about  the  relocation  of  the  fence? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  has  been  done. 

ITie  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  recall,  but  I  can  supply  that  in  the  record. 

Note.— The  work  cost  $2,998. 

FOB  BBPAISING  OB  BENEWING  BOOF. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $20,000  for  repairing  or  nenewing 
roof  of  the  Auditors'  Building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  for  that  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.    I  think  that  is  a  new  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  roof  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  a  report  here  from  Superintendent  Brady 
lated  the  8th  of  September  of  this  year,  in  which  he  says : 


In  coim4>ction  with  my  report  of  to-day  In  connection  with  required  repairs 
to  roof,  etc.,  of  the  Auditors'  Building  of  this  city,  I  recommend  the  following 
Items  as  the  subject  of  a  request  of  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  renewal 
of  the  entire  roof  over  the  central  and  eastern  portions,  which  are  the  older 
portions  of  the  building. 

Then  he  has  them  itemized  here,  the  number  of  squares  of  slate 
roofing  and  tin  roofing;  they  aggregate  96  squares  of  slate  and  200 
.squares  of  tin. 

Following  is  my  estimate  of  cost;  Two  hundred  squares  of  tin  roofing  and 
cntter  lining  at  $35,  $7,000 ;  06  squares  of  slate  roofing,  hung  on  steel  channel,  $40, 
^,S40;  200  squares  tin  roofing,  painted  two  additional  coats,  $800;  re-forming 
.*oj  square  feet  roof  structure  to  eliminate  snow  pocket,  etc.,  also  closing  up 
abandoned  vent  shafts,  dormers,  etc.,  $1,800;  revising  or  renewing  certain 
down  spouts  that  are  inadequate  or  rusted  badly  inside,  $3,000 ;  other  incidental 
repairs  in  connection  with  roof,  $3,500;  making  a  total  of  $19,940. 

Note. — ^Thls  roof  has  been  the  subject  of  continual  complaint  against  leaks, 
ivsulting  in  attempts  to  make  repairs  covering  a  period  of  years  with  unsatis- 
factory results  attended  with  considerable  expense.^ 

I  hare  not  seen  the  roof  myself  but  I  am  told  that  it  has  deterio- 
rateil  to  a  point  where  repairs  are  very  unsatisfactory. 

Th^  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  that  roof  was  put  on? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  A  good  many  years  ago.  The  records  of  my  office 
^ill  show  when  the  contract  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  intended  to  replace  the  entire  roof? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  but  the  request  is  for  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
tire roof  over  the  central  and  eastern  portions,  which  are  the  older 
portions  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Both  the  tin  and  slate  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  not  use  the  slate  after  it  is  taken  off — 
relay  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  there  will  be  some  salvage,  but  it  appears 
from  the  report  that  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  shape  of  the  roof 
in  some  respects.  He  says, "  Re-forming  500  square  feet  of  roof  struc- 
ture to  eliminate  snow  pocket,  etc. ;  also  closing  up  abandoned  vent 
shafts,  dormers,  etc."  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  where  the  slate 
occurs  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  actual  upkeep  of  this  roof  in 
the  last  two  years?    Have  you  spent  much  money  in  repairing  it? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  much  in  our  office.  The  roof  was  formerly 
under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  taken  over  by  you  three  or  four  years  ag[o? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  When  the  auditors  moved  in  there,  yes.  I  will  give 
you  the  expenditures  we  have  made. 

Note. — Eight  separate  contracts  involving  small  sums  were  let  for  repairs  to 
this  roof  during  the  fiscal  year  1916 ;  four  contracts  in  1917 ;  four  in  1918 ;  oue 
in  1919  f  four  during  the  year  1920,  and  bids  were  recently  rejected  for  ^,786 
for  repairs  to  roof  because  sufficient  funds  were  not  available. 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. — ^BUREAU  Or  ENGRAVING  AND   PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  appropriation  of  $3,500  for 
changes  in  the  roof  of  the  laundry  building?  Has  that  contract 
been  let? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  contract,  I  think,  has  not  been  let.  How- 
ever, the-  drawings  and  specifications,  according  16  my  recollection, 
are  prepared  and  we  are  about  ready  to  take  bids,  but  I  will  verify 
that. 

Note. — Drawings  sufficient  for  the  purpose  have  been  prepared  and  work  on 
'^the  specifications  is  In  progress.    Bids  will  be  invited  shortly. 

•  #  •  • 

POR  cjokbtructino  strong  room  in  north  court,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  For  constructing  strong  room  in  the  north  court, 
including  platform  and  pasi^ages,  and  installing  necessary  k]uip- 
.ment,  $175,000.    That  is  the  same  item  you  asked  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes.  I  want  to  get  into  the  record  the  report  of 
Mr.  Collins,  of  the  Loans  and  Currency  Division.  He  is  the  custo- 
dian of  paper.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  items,  I  thinks 
that  we  have  had  here  for  some  time.  Mr.  Broughton  and  Mr.  Moran 
are  here  to  tell  you  solnething  about  the  need  for  this,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  this  report  of  Mr.  Collins  go  into  the  record.  It  is 
dated  October  27,  1920 : 

Office  of  the  CrsTowAN  of  Paper,  .  - 

October  27,  J920. 
Memo  for  Mr.  Broughton  : 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  congested  and  jinsafe  condition  in 
which  this  office  is  obliged  by  lack  of  sufficient  vault  space  to  properly  safeguard 
the  borage  of  United  States  security  paper  under  the  custody  of  the  Division  of 
Loans  and  Currency. 

The  balance  this  day  of  distinctive-fiber  paper  is  as  follows :  • 

Sheets. 

United  States  security  paper>_l 33,701.738 

Philippine  money  paper 914,325 

Bond  pai)er  for — 

Liberty  loans 3, 928, 943 

Certificates  of  indebteilness 652,038 

Postal  savings 41, 906 

Federal  farm  loan 960,161 

Miscellaneous 564, 074 

40, 763, 205 

At  the  Government  mill,  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  where  this  paper  has  been  made  for 
over  40  years,  a  guard  is  kept  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Each  .sheet 
made  Is  automatically  registered  under  the  supervision  of  a  register  and  obser- 
vation of  a  United  States  superintendent,  and  no  person,  unless  duly  authorized, 
is  allowed  permission  to  the  mill  in  which  it  is  manufactured. 
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Here  In  the  bureau  a  small  vault  is  provided  for  its  storage,  which  is  used  to 
fiipacity,  and  no  packages  or  loose  sheets  are  allowed  left  outside  of  this  vault. 
The  overflow  is  now  being  stored  in  cases  as  received  from  the  mill  in  the 
lower  corridors  and  adjacent  rooms  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
Dnt  watched  by  any  special  guard,  and  the  top  cases  of  each  pile  could  be 
o[iened  and  sheets  extracted,  top  renailed,  and  discovery  might  not  be  made  for 
several  months. 

It  should  be  realized  how  valuable  this  paper  is  and  what  a  few  sheets  of 
blank  money  paper  In  the  hands  of  a  counterfeiter  would  mean;  100  double 
.sheets,  8  subjects,  would  print  800  notes  of  any  denomination  worked  and 
would  mean  a  large  sum  in  amount  if  only  $20  bills  were  printed,  and  a  much 
Unrer  sum  if  100*s  were  printed. 

This  class  of  paper  is  of  great  value,  the  money  paper  on  hand  alone  being 
ai»iir()ximately  valued  at  over  $200,000,  and  the  balance  of  the  distinctive  fiber 
{kuper  now  in  stock  is  valued  at  $70,298. 

Tnopened  cases  stored  in  corridors  and  adjacent  rooms : 

Cases. 

United  States  security  paper 384 

Bond    paper 138 

Miscellaneous    paper 216 


738 
A  large  number  of  eases  of  revenue,  postage  stamp,  and  miscellaneous  paper 
t.re  stored  in  warehouses  at  considerable  distances  from  the  bureau.     Detail 
of  this  is  as  follows : 

Cases. 

Old  bureau  building 227 

Ohio  Avenue  warehouse 132 

Warehouse,  Twelfth  and  E  Streets  SW J_  804 

Warehouse,  Eleventh  Street 1 74 

Under  the  bridge  leading  to  bureau  from  Fourteenth  Street-  50 

1,287 
Rolls,  postage,  and  revenue 604 

Storage  of  this  paper  in  these  places  remote  from  the  bureau  is  not  only 
rinky  but  expt^nsive.  In  case  of  fire  practically  none  of  it  could  be  saved,  as 
'!ie  buildings  used  would  be  consumed  with  their  contents.  Some  of  them  are 
■  "t  <»f  brick  construction  and  none  fireproof.  It  is  also  a  very  costly  method 
"i  storage,  as  the  paper  has  to  be  rehandled  and  brought  to  the  bureau  for 
^^ue.  whl<*h  necessitates  the  use  of  a  large  auto  truck  and  the  services  of  six 
r  oipht  men  to  load  and  unload. 

Plans  and  spei'ifications  were  made  and  submitted  several  months  ago  for 
*  fin»proof  vault  and  annex  to  be  built  between  wings  C  and  D  of  the  new 
Uurwiu  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Such  a  building,  as  planned,  would  afford 
-jf*'  and  protected  storage  for  the  paper  that  is  now  scattered  and  stored  in 
r;\**  different  places,  and  would  prove  ample  for  the  stock  necessary  to  be 
•tirriHl  for  the  printings  for  the  Government. 

If  the  increased  production  of  United  States  securities,  as  planned  for  .fiscal 

>ur  1J)22,  is  carried  out,  it  will  be  impossible  to  store  in  the  limited  space  now 

/i:«wi>d  the  paper  needed  for  con.suniptlon.     No  increase  of  space  for  storage 

•'  pai»er  has  been  permanently  given  this  oflice  since  its  occupancy  six  years 

Kc-<>nomlcally  (considered,  a  great  saving  could  be  made,  as  all  trucking  and 
•iiMllng  could  be  avoided ;  and  if  the  original  plan  of  a  vault  and  annex  build- 
* .:  «-«»nld  not  be  accomplished,  the  building  of  an  annex  would  afford  some 
•■  i-  f  from  the  ccm-xestion  now  existing. 

(Initialed.)  F.   G.  C. 

That  is  a  report  made  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Collins.  Mr.  Broughton,  who 
Iji>  l)een  intimately  connected  with  this  matter,  is  here,  and  I  would 
'ike  to  have  him  say  something  to  you  on  this  subject. 

AMOUNT  OF  DISTINCTIVE  PAPEB  CARRIED  IN   STOCK. 

Mr.  BRoroMTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  word.  When  the  new  bu- 
nau  was  built,  about  15  years  ago,  provision  was  made  in  the  plans 
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for  the  storage  of  paper  in  the  north  wing,  as  I  understand,  but  be- 
tween the  time  the  plans  were  made  and  the  building  finished  the 
growth  of  the  bureau  had  been  so  great  that  they  required  all  the 
space  for  the  engraving  division.  Then  the  plan  was  to  provide  for 
storage  space  in  the  old  bureau  building.  Provision  was  made  in  the 
new  bureau  for  internal  revenue  stamp  division,  and  a  fine  vault  was 
provided,  but  not  very  large,  but  the  quarters  were  not  adequate  for 
internal  revenue  purposes,  so  they  assigned  that  space  for  the  stor- 
age of  distinctive  paper.  In  those  days  we  never  carried  a  stock  of 
over  15,000,000  sheets.  I  refer  to  distinctive  paper,  on  which  the 
money  is  printed  and  the  bonds.  The  vault  then  was  adequate  but 
we  have  grown  so  much  that  now  we  are  carrying  a  balance  of  about 
•10,000,000  sheets.  We  ought  to  carry  more  than  that  in  order  to  give 
the  paper  proper  seasoning.  We  have  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
storage  space  necessary  for  the  distinctive  paper  without  taking  into 
account  other  items  of  internal  revenue  and  postage-stamp  paper. 
The  result  is  we  do  not  carry  the  stock  we  should  here,  and  tne  paper 
is  spread  all  over  the  corridors  in  the  bureau,  in  unopened  boxes. 

SIZE  AND  CAPACITY  OF  PRESENT  VAULT. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  carry  about  40,000,000  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Brou.ghton.  At  present;  yes,. sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  only  have  vault  space  for  15,000,000 
sheets? 

Mr.  Broughton.  About  18,000,000  or  19,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  that  vault? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately.    You  have  seen  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Oh,  yes ;  but  1  do  not  know  the  dimensions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  larger  than  this  room? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes ;  it  is  about  twice  the  size  of  this  room. 

The  Chairman.  One  floor  or  two? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Double  deck ;  it  has  a  mezzanine  about  7  feet  up ; 
it  is  a  one-floor  vault  with  a  mezzanine. 

The  Chairman.  That  kind  of  a  vault  should  not  cost  $175,000. 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  building  proposed  is  to  be  of  concrete,  to  be 
placed  in  the  north  court  of  the  bureau,  a  one-story  building. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  if  you  are  asking  for  a  new  building 
that  is  one  thing ;  if  you  are  asking  now  for  vault  space  about  double 
your  present  capacity,  that  is  another  thing,  because  if  you  now  have 
space  enough  for  18,000,000  or  19,000,000  sheets,  all  you  need  is  space 
for  about  22,000,000  sheets  to  take  care  of  the  increased  number  you 
want  to  carry. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  am  afraid  I  threw  you  off.  I  was  speaking  only 
of  the  distinctive-fiber  paper,  but  we  propose  to  store  the  postage- 
stamp  paper  and  the  internal-revenue  paper,  which  is  now  stored,  as 
Mr.  Collins  says,  in  five  different  places.  We  are  using  some  of  the 
temporary  buildings  down  at  Potomac  Park. 

amount  of  paper  of  all  kinds  carried  in  stock. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sheets  do  you  now  have  of  all  kinds? 
Mr.  Broughton.  Of  all  kinds,  on  the  first  of  last  year,  we  had 
73,000,000  total ;  at  the  close  of  the  year  we  had  76,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Even  though  you  made  provision  for  all  of  it, 
you  now  have  provision  for  about  one-fifth,  or  a  little  more,  and  you 
certainly  would  not  need  $175,000  to  erect  a  concrete  building  fn 
which  to  store  this  paper. 

Mr.  Broughton.  This  is  the  building  which  they  propose  to  erect 
in  an  open  area  "way. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  manufacturing  purposes,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  only  for  paper  storage.  The  paper  that  the 
bureau  uses  is  received  by  a  custodian  and  issued  to  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  erect  a  vault  instead  of  a  building? 

Mr.  Broughton.  There  is  no  space  down  there  in  which  to  build, 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  use  this  court.  There  is  an  open  court  like 
this  [indicating]  and  it  is  proposed  to  put  the  building  in  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  building? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Mr.  Wetmore  has  the  dimensions. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  know  it  is  a  building  of  two  floors  having  8,000 
square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What,  is  the  square- foot  capacity  of  the  present 
vault? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  saw  the  present  vault. 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Note. — Dimensions  of  present  vault,  53  by  31  feet,  16  feet  high. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  did  you  lose  last  year  by  that? 

Mr.  BRoirr.HTON.  We  have  not  lost  any  that  we  know  of  yet,  but 
this  seems  to  be  one  of  our  weak  points,  because  we  attempt  to  guard 
the  paper  from  tHk  beginning  imtil  it  is  issued  to  the  public ;  but  here 
w<»  do  not  guard  it  sufficiently. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  will  always  have  to  do  that,  will  you  not? 

>Ir.  Broughton.  Oh,  yes :  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  had  a 
strong  room  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  One  great  protection  in  the  Bureau  of  Printing 
is  to  insure  absolute  protection  to  the  paper. 

Mr.  Magee.  Eternal  vigilance  is  always  necessary? 

Mr.  Brocghton.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  suppose  the  same  necessity  exists  for  care 
with  reference  to  (he  other  paper  you  make  as  with  reference  to  the 
paper  which  you  use  for  money? 

•  Mr.  Broughton.  No.  Mr.  Wilmeth  can  speak  as  to  the  bureau's 
interests  in  this  matter,  and  Mr.  Moran  can  speak  as  to  the  safety  part 
of  it  Mr.  Moran  has  been  urging  this  protection,  and  Mr.  Wilmeth 
has  been  urging  us  to  get  this  not  only  for  safety  but  in  order  to 
remove  congestion  from  the  corridors  of  the  bureau,  the  corridors 
now  being  piled  full  of  wooden  packing  boxes  filled  with  this  paper. 
Wo  have  never  been  provided  with  proper  storage  space  for  dis- 
tinctive paper. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  you  get  into  that,  it  is  almost  unlimited? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  any  Government  building 
for  the  filing  of  all  records  from  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the 
Republic,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No. 

Mr.  Magee,  So  that  they  would  be  safe  from  fire  ? 
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Mr.  Broughton.  No  ;  but  here  is  a  manufacturing  plant  down  there 
which  to-day  is  doing  300  or  400  per  cent  of  work. 
*  Mr.  Maoee.  I  mean  when  you  come  to  the  necessity  of  a  particular 
building  for  this  particular  purpose  you  can  branch  out  into  unlimited 
directions  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  true,  but  here  is  the  point :  We  are  not 
really  secure ;  at  least  we  feel  we  are  not  secure,  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  this  work. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  just  as  important  to  have  a 
place  where  you  can  keep  the  records  of  the  Government  from  the 
creation  of  tne  country? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Certainly. 

Mr..  Magee.  And  much  more  so? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  think  both  are  very  necessary.  But  if  this 
paper  is  stolen  and  gets  into  the  hands  of  counterfeiters  it  can  be 
put  to  injurious  and  unlawful  use,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  damage 
that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  .greater  necessity  than  to 
have  a  safe  place  for  the  filing  of  the  records  of  the  Government  from 
its  creation. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Well,  I  agree  that  is  very  important,  but  this  is 
important,  too. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  ask  last  year  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  same  amount,  I  think — $175,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  this,  Mr. 
Mo  ran  ?  » 

Mr.  Moran.  I  only  w^nt  to  emphasize  the  need  of  it.  We  are  wor- 
ried to  death  about  the  situation  over  there,  being  charged  more  or 
less  with  the  protection  of  that  paper,  and  the  storage  of  it  in  the 
corridors  in  these  outside  buildings  presents  a  constant  menace  to 
the  currency  of  the  United  States.  As  far  as  extending  the  vault 
facilities  is  concerned  that  would  be  impossible,  as  there  is  no  room 
inside  the  building  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Vare.  May  I  ask  how  lonff  a  supply  you  keep  on  hand? 

Mr.  Broughton.  A  two  months'  supply;  at  least  we  would  like 
to  keep  a  two  months'  supply,  but  we  are  not  keeping  that  amoimt 
now.  It  is  unsafe  to  keep  less  than  a  30  days'  supply  on  hand,  and 
we  ought  to  season  the  paper  for  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  pretty  good  facilities  at  the  factory, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No  ;  not  for  storage ;  it  is  not  a  fireproof  building. 

The  Chairman.  I  rather  understood  last  year  that  you  were  not 
asking  for  any  additional  storage  up  there  or  for  protection  because 
what  you  had  was  ample? 

Mr.  BRoroHTON.  The  contractor  attends  to  that,  but  he  wants  to 
get  the  paper  out  inside  of  two  days  after  it  is  ready  to  ship. 

Mr.  M()i?AX  In  addition  to  that  the  vault  that  is  being  used — and 
which  wns  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  this  paper — is  badly 
needed  for  the  storage  of  bonds — the  permanent  bonds — which  are 
stored  in  different  places  in  the  old  bureau  building  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  vault,  which  is  a  security  vault  inside  the  building,  should 
be  used  for  the  storage  of  these  printed  obligations  and  securities. 
If  this  building;  were  put  up  in  that,  well,  it  would  take  care  of  all 
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the  paper — all  the  distinctive  paper — and  would  not  need  to  bo 
guarded,  except  at  the  doors. 

SIZE  AND   COST  OF  PROPOSED   BUILDING. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  propose  to  build  a  two-story  building? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  A  story  and  a  half. 

Air.  Wetmore.  It  is  to  have  two  floors. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be,  then,  a  building  about  50  by  80? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes;  just  about  that,  although  this  is  a  little 
longer  building  and  not  quite  so  wide. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  spend  $175,000  on  a  plain  concrete 
building? 

ilr.  MoRAN.  We  want  it  to  conform  to  the  architecture  of  the 
building  because  it  is  in  the  front;  you  can  see  it,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  it  were  to  conform  to  the  architecture 
there:  $175,000  for  a  building  to  be  used  just  for  storage  purposes — a 
building  50  by  80,  two  stories  high 

Mr.  MoRvN  (interposing).  But  this  is  not  storage  in  the  ordinary 
sense  that  we  look  on  storage.  This  is  practically  money.  The 
law  provides  a  penalty  of  15  years  for  anyone  who  counterfeits  it 
or  is  in  possession  of  a  counterfeit  of  it,  and  the  Government,  I 
think,  should  protect  it,  the  same  as  it  does  its  currency,  because  the 
dunffer  from  its  use  is  very  great. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  protect  it  just  as  well  in  a  brick  and  con- 
crete building  as  you  can  in  a  marble  building. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes;  if  you  want  to  put  up  a  brick  and  concrete 
building,  against  this  ornate  building. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nothing  but  Indiana  limestone,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brottohton.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  not  expensive  construction. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  construction  of 
the  building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  suggest  that  you  allow  me  to  submit  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

l>tuuntr  for  propoficff  Hirang  room — strong  room  prni)er,  00  by  88;  two  stories, 

Ht  ur  far(d  (i.kJ  ftrc'n'oftf. 

K\r;ivation I .$2,000 

I*l:sin  ami  r<^inforced  concrete 20,  (KX) 

r»rirkwork 13,300 

S-..:ifwork 26.600 

U'»«»rin£r  and  metal  work 4,  500 

Mllhvork 2,  800 

Puintlnp . 5,300 

S^<«iMwork,  grilles,  fete 40,000 

St.-^!  sash 4, 000 

Plastering 4,500 

AM.roach  work 1,  500 

Mw'hanlcjil  equipment  ( conveyor,. lirf,  vontilatinfc,  heating,  conduit  and 

wlrinp,  Hghtinic  fixtures,  roof  dralnajye) 46,500 

Omnections  to  present  building 4,000 

175,000 
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liP:PORT   OF   SPECIAL   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  May  I  read  into  the  record  another  report  by  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
May  20,  1920  ?  The  committee  was  composed  of  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Moyle, 
chairman,  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury;  Mr. 
George  O.  Von  Nerta,  technical  officer,  Office  of  Supervising  Archi- 
tect ;  Mr.  James  M.  Fischer,  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing;  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Schoeneman,  of  the  Division 
of  Loans  and  Currency.  This  is  a  short  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  dated  the  26th  of  May,  1920 : 

SPECIAL  KEPORT  BY   COMMITTI  K  ON    SPACE  RE^riREMENTS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  20,  1920. 
The  lumorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir:  The  committee  appointed  by  you  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  require- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Enjjraving  and  Printing,  the  Office  of  the  Register  of 
the  Treasury,  and  tlie  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency  with  respect  to  space 
necessnry  to  conduct  oi)erati()ns  assigned  to  the  resi>ectlve  oflices,  has  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  preliminary  report : 

Although  the  investigations  have  not  been  completed,  they  have  advanced  far 
enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  most  important  matter  at  this  time 
is  to  provide  adequate  and  safe  storage  for  distinctive  paper  for  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing: 

It  is  necessary  to  have  constantly  on  hand  40  to  50  days'  supply  of  this  paper, 
or  approximately  800  cases  each  weighing  575  pounds.  On  May  18.  the  amount 
of  stock  was  as  follows : 

Sheets. 

United   States  security 45,815,700 

Philippine  money  paper 1, 157,  836 

Un  ted  States  Bond 9,753,475 

This  committee,  as  well  as  the  Chief  of  Ihe  SvCret  Service,  considers*  the  safe- 
jjuarding  of  distinctive  pai)er  as  of  equal  imiK)rtJince  as  the  safeguarding  of 
platts,  and  ye  ,  owing  to  the  lack  of  space  in  ti:e  storage  vault  of  the  bun  an,  it 
lij^s  l)cen  ne<-tssary  to  place  the  greater  portion  of  tiie  cases  in  corr.dors  and 
other  unprotected  places  in  the  basement  where  the  paper  is  subje<'t  to  theft 
and  to  some  extent  to  deterioration.  The  theft  of  one  of  these  cases,  or  even 
part  of  the  contents,  represents  a  potential  loss  of  several  miUi<ms  of  dollars. 

On  March  15,  1020,  the  department  submitred  au  estimate  to  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  of  $175,000  for  the  consi ruction  of  a  tWM)-tier  safe  room  with 
a  fl(H)r  area  of  approx  mately  8  000  square  feet,  to  l)e  constructed  in  the  nortli 
<»ourt  of  the  bureau. 

Although  c(»nsiderable  stress  w^as  laid  on  the  importance  of  providing  this 
«afe  room,  this  item,  and  a  number  of  other  items,  have  Ix^en  omitted  from  the 
sundry  civil  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  re<iuest  to  n^store  the  omitted  items  has  been  imide  in  department  letter  of 
May  18,  addressed  to  the  President  of  tlie  Senate,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
Senate  Conunittee  on  Api)ropriations  will  commence  hearings  at  an  early  date. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  distinctive  paper  is  considered  so  serious  by  us 
that  we  recounnend  that  a  special  effort  be  made  to  secure  tlie  passage  of  this 
item  by  addressing  a  further  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  tliat  arrangements  be  imide  to  have  at  least  one  member  of  the 
committee  and  the  Chief  of  the  Swret  Service  attend  the  hearing  and  explain 
the  necessity  for  the  appropriation. 
Respectful  ly, 

James  H.  Moyle,  Chairman. 
Geo.  O.  Von  Nebta. 
•     James  M.  Fishes. 
c.  r.  schokneman. 

I  read  that  because  it  gives  additional  information  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  proposed  vault  and  its  size. 
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CONGESTION  CAUSEH)  FROM  STOBINQ  FAPEB  IN  COBBIDORS. 

XIr.  WiLMETH.  May  I  submit  a  short  statement  in  connection  with 
the  proposition  ?  I  consider  it  a  bad  thing  to  have  a  great  number  of 
U)xes  stored  in  the  corridors  of  the  building.  These  are  stored  in  the 
lower  corridors,  which  are*  used  for  receiving  distinctive  paper  and 
for  shipping  out  currency,  postage  stamps,  bonds,  and  other  secur- 
ities. In  the  first  place,  these  boxes  are  in  the  way,  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  vigilance  to  safeguard  them.  We 
know  this  paper  ought  to  be  stored  m  a  strong  building.  We  have 
l>t»oi)le  working  in  rooms  the  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  these  boxes. 
This  condition  keeps  us  continually  in  suspense.  As  Mr.  Broughton 
>tated,  we  have  had  no  losses,  but  that  fact  does  not  make  it  a  safe 
|)n)position.  There  is  a  vault  in  the  D  wing  between  the  buildings; 
it  is  used  for  the  storage  of  engraved  plates ;  it  is  the  plate  vault,  but 
the  purpose  is  to  add  on  to  the  end  of  that  vault  and  cover  the  top  of 
it  so  that  it  will  not  be  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  looks  and 
will  meet  our  needs  for  safely  keeping  money  paper. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  these  boxes  in  the  lower  corridor? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  stored  in  the  lower  rooms  and 
around  the  edges  of  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  it  feasible  to  construct  a  vault  underneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  comparatively  low 
jrround.  I  think  the  building  is  about  as  low  as  it  would  stand, 
considering  the  water  level  at  that  particular  location.  The  Archi- 
tect's Office,  however,  would  know  more  about  that  than  I  would. 
Besides,  the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  well  occupied  with  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  could  build  a  vault  on  the  surface  of  the  ground? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes ;  that  is  in  part  what  is  proposed. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  my  home  city  they  excavated  in  some  places  half 
way  to  the  center  of  the  street. 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  The  lower  part  of  the  bureau  building  is  about  on 
a  level  with  the  water  front,  possibly  a  little  lower.  I  dg  not  know 
alKmt  that  feature.  I  do  know  that  the  safe-keeping  of  distinctive 
paper  gives  us  much  concern  under  present  crowded  and  congested 

<  onditions. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  I  understand,  you  have  sufficient  space  for  18,000,000 
bheets  while  the  use  of  the  Government  is  estimated  at  40,000,000 
jjheets  a  year? 

Mr.  Broughtox.  At  one  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  you  want  sufficient  storage  room  for,  say,  40,- 
(n)m)  sheets? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Of  the  distinctive  paper. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  considering  postage  stamps  now.  You  want 
a<l(litional  space  for  approximately  22,000,000  sheets? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  That  would  take"  care  of  the  distinctive  paper  only. 

Mr.  Macee.  That  is  the  most  important? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  the  most  important. 

Mr.  Maqee.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  sufficient  investigation 
has  been  made  for  you  to  say  now  or  to  determine  now  whether  you 
can  not  get  additional  vault  room  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
take  care  of  the  additional  22,000,000  sheets? 
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Mr.  WiLMETH.  That  would  have  to  be  determiried  by  the  Archi- 
tect's office. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  whether  it  is  not  feasible  and  just  as 
important  to  take  into  consideration  the  getting  of  space  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground  as  to  get  space  on  the  surface  of  the  land  un- 
occupied ?  • 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question;  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  simply  suggesting  things  that  occur  to  me. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. — ^BUTLER    BUILDING. 

• 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  in  the  current 
law  for  increased  lighting  facilities  in  the  Butler  BuUding.  Have 
you  spent  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  contract  has  been  let,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection. 

The  Chairman.  Within  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  it  take  all  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No.  * 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  contract  for? 

Mr.  Thompson.  About  $1,950, 

FOR  additional  TOILET  FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $5,500  for  increased  toilet 
facilities  in  the  same  building?  • 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  building  has  had  some  increase  in  force  and 
Mr.  Thompson  knows  about  it.  That  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  old 
building. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Without  the  papers  before  me,  I  will  say  that  the 
situation  there  is  that  during  the  war  and  now  due  to  the  growth  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  they  have  doubled  and  tripled  their  em- 
ployees so  that  the  toilet  facilities  are  overcrowded.  There  are  not 
sufficient  facilities  for  the  women  and  from  a*  survey  there  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  the  building 

^^^1,'   rr.  J"  —  T^  not  speak  from  memory. 

Mr.  Thompson.  1  cu..  ,i^  ^^t  ^y^^^  -^^^^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  wo u...  ^ 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Note.— Seventy-five  people.  Six  toilet  rooms  with  combined  eqnlpment  of 
eight  stools,  one  urinal,  and  six  lavatories.  Five  of  these  rooms  contain  one 
Stool  and  one  lavatory  each.    The  other  one  contains  three  stools,  one  urinal, 

and  one  lavatory.  ,      ,  .  ,,  .  «« ^„^^ 

Mr.  Masterson  (chief  clerk)  says  request  for  additional  toilet  space  was  made 
when  there  were  120  people  in  the  building.  The  toilet  facilities  were  then 
Inadequate.  Now,  with  but  75  people  in  the  building,  he  says  the  toilet  lacillties 
are  fairly  adequate  and  ho  personally  would  be  inclined  to  withdraw  the  esti- 
mate. At  the  time  the  request  was  made  the  Public  Health  Service  did  not 
know  they  would  be  given  as  much  outside  space  as  was  assigned  them,  conse- 
quently figured  on  a  permanent  force  of  120  in  the  building. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — LIBERTY  LOAN  BUILDING. 
TOR  CONSTRTTCTING  NEW  PXIT  8TAIBWAY. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $18,000  "  For  constructing  a 
new  exit  stairway,  etc.,  in  the  Liberty  Loan  Building." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  the  same  item  that  we  had  before  the  com- 
mittee last  year  with  an  estimate  of  $12,000.  I  ani  glad  that  Mr. 
Broughton  has  remained,  because  he  is  very  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions at  that  building.  I  have  a  plan  here  showing  what  is  pro- 
I>ose(l.  As  I  undei-stand,  they  have  but  one  exit.  The  upper  and 
lower  floors  have  to  use  the  one  exit,  and  in  case  of  fire  or  anything 
of  that  sort  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  empty  this  building  quickly 
with  that  one  exit.  It  is  proposed  to  put  one  in  the  alley.  This  is  a 
temporary  building  built  next  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing. 

Mr.  OROUGHTON.  This  is  a  three-story  building.  There  is  another 
exit  here,  an  exit  into  the  areaway  [indicating] .  This  building  was 
built  to  accommodate  not  over  1,200  people  and  we  have  about  1,800 
in  it.  It  is  a  fireproof  building,  but  in  case  of  panic  we  feel  that 
the  exits  are  not  adequate,  and  then  there  is  no  exit  in  this  wing  at 
all,  except  down  here  [indicating]  and  that  comes  into  the  alley.  This 
end  [indicating]  is  provided  with  an  additional  exit  out  into  the 
>ame  areaway,  but  in  this  wing  [indicating] ,  where  most  of  the  em- 
ployees are  housed,  there  is  no  exit  except  down  through  here  [indi- 
cating]. If  there  should  be  a  fire  or  panic  in  this  part  of  the  build- 
in^[indicating]  the  employees  would  be  cut  off. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  is  the  building? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Three  S;ories. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  you  put  in  the  regular  wrought-iron 
protection  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  securities  all  through  the  building,  and 
we  want  to  be  siire  that  the  place  is  guarded. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  guard  it? 

Mr.  Broughton,  Yes,  sir.  We  feel  that  for  safety  the  building 
needs  another  permanent  entrance  and  exit  all  the  time,  because 
there  is  such  congestion  at  the  arriving  and  closing  hours  and  also 
ai  luncheon. 

The  Chairman.  We  denied  this  estimate  last  year  because  we 
throught  $12,000  was  too  much.  Now,  you  come  back  and  ask  for 
818,000.  Using  the  same  rule,  you  can  see  what  would  happen  to 
this  item,  because  we  did  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  program  of 
this  kind  until  we  could  make  a  dollar  perform  a  dollar's  worth  of 
^nice. 

Estimate  for  new  inclosed  stairway. 

Excavation ^^^0 

Plain  and  reinforced  concrete . 2,  750 

Brickwork 6,  250 

Stucco  and  plastering 2, 100 

Steel  and  iron 1,000 

MiUwork 1.200 

lloofing  and  metal  work 300 

Painting 750 

Fire    doors 1, 200 

Connections  with  present  buildings 80O 

Approacb  work 1,500 

18,000 
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NEED  OF  FIRE  ESCAPES. 

Mr.  Broughton.  There  should  certainly  be  fire  escapes  put  on  the 
buildinff. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  cost  very  much. 

Mr.  Broughton.  This  building  is  very  much  more  desirable,  be- 
cause it  can  be  used  permanently. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  is  just  the  same  as  when  you  were 
here  before  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  would  the  construction  of  fire  escapes  cost  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  have  not  any  idea. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  not  figured  on  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  the  building  supplied  with  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir, 

.Mr.  Byrns.  I  have  heard  that  building  referred  to  a  good  many 
times  as  a  temporary  building,  and  I  wondered  if  it  was  the  intention 
when  put  up  to  eventually  tear  it  down. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  building  was  paid  for  out  of  the  President's 
emergency  war  fund:  he  assigned  a  certain  part  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  temporary  building  built 
in  Washington  during  the  war  that  could  be  made  permanent.  It 
has  the  same  story  heights  that  the  bureau  has,  the  strength  of  the 
construction  of  the  walls  is  sufficient  so  that  it  can  be  used  per- 
manently, and  our  oflSce  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  money  to  put  up  that  building  and-  to  tear  it  down.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  to  make  it  a  suitable  addition  to  the  Bureau  of 
J^ngraving  and  Printing  would  be  to  face  it  with  limestone. 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  placed  at  the  right  distance  and  is  exactly 
of  the  proper  dimensions. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  susceptible  of  being  made  a  permanent  build- 
ing in  all  respects  like  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  say  about  the  necessity  of  the  construc- 
tion of  outside  fire  escapes  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  has  been  some  anxiety,  I  know,  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  about  what  might  happen  there,  and  some  figures 
have  been  made — I  think  I  supplied  them  last  year  to  the  commit- 
tee— as  to  how  long  it  would  take  to  empty  that  building  in  case  of 
a  fire  or  panic. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  building  is  occupied  only  during  the  day? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Ordinarily. 

Mr.  Magee.  AVhat  I  am  getting  at  is  hbw  much  additional  security 
the  fire  escapes  would  afford  those  employed  in  the  building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Unless  you  built  a  very  {^ood  character  of  fire 
escape  there  is  the  danger  that  people  are  likely  to  fall  from  the 
ladders.  If  you  were  to  erect  steps  three  stories  in  height,  that 
would  be  rather  an  expensive  proposition.  I  could  have  a  figure 
made  for  you.  One  of  the  things  that  they  want  in  connection  with 
this  is  not  only  to  provide  better  means  of  emptying  the  building  in 
case  of  fire  but  to  afford  better  means  of  getting  the  people  in  and 
out  of  the  building. 
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Estimate  for  a  fire  escape  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  inclosed  stairway. 

r>,000  pounds  steel Z $2,000 

Palntinp 500 

Foundations 200 

Connections  to  present  building 800 

Appniach  work ^^ 1,500 

5,000 

ilr.  ilAGEE.  When  3^011  raise  the  question  of  the  security  of  em- 
ployees from  fire,  that  is  always  a  very  grave  and  serious  question, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  question  of  the  convenience  of  those  hav- 
ing tliis  building  in  charge  in  getting  the  people  in  and  out.  It  is 
the  fire-security  proposition  that  is  in  my  mind  now. 

Mr.  Bkouqhton.  In  my  opinion  there  should  be  fire  escapes,  and 
if  we  could  have  some  emergency  exits  the  people  would  not  be 
nervous  if  there  should  be  a  call  of  fire.  At  the  present  time  the 
whole  southern  portion  has  no  exit. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  is  this  building  located. 

Mr.  Brouchton.  Directly  south  and  adjacent  to  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing. 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  BUILDING. 

rOk   SITK   AND   COMMENCEMENT   OF   BUIIJJING,    TECHNICAL   SERVICES,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  in  connection  with  the  National 
Archives  Building,  "  For  site  and  commencement  of  building,  and 
including  $25,000  for  technical  services,  $1,000,000."  That  is  an  old 
item? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  the  same  proposition  which  has  been  here 
In'fore.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  for  two  or  three  years 
inrhuled  in  his  report  a  recommendation  for  this  building. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  commencing  it? 

ilr.  Wetmore.  It  is  f  (tr  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Xo.  It  says,  "  For  site  and  commencement  of 
iMiiHing"? 

ilr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  site? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  site,  as  I  recall  it,  is  about 
>I40.()0().  We  had  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  site  for  a  little  less 
tlian  the  assessed  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  with  regard  to  the  work  that  you 
\^<^re  doing  about  getting  the  options;  has  that  been  carried  on? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  had  options  that  expired  with  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  Whether  they  could  be  all  renewed  or  not,  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  renewed  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  One  or  two  had  been  withdrawn  the  last  thing  I 
knew.  The  Secretary  has  been  in  communication  with  the  heads  of 
ibe  departments  with  regard  to  this  matter  and  has  received  letters 
frf)m  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  with  regard  to  the  need  of  a  building  for  the  care 
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of  the  important  archives  of  the  late  war.  It  seems  almost  like  an 
unnecessary  thing  to  say  to  the  committee  what  everybody  knows — 
the' necessity  of  an  archives  building  in  Washington.  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Public  Buildings  Commission  on 
the  assignment  of  space,  and  I  have  worked  with  that  commission 
since  its  creation.  We  do  not  have  so  much  difficulty  in  finding 
office  space,  although  we  can  not  always  find  space  with  fire  protec- 
tion, but  we  can  not  'find  fireproof  storage  space  at  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  are  the  records  stored  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  some  of  the  most  valuable  Government 
records  stored  in  the  buildings  at  Sixth  and  B  Streets.  It  seems 
everybody  admits  that  the  construction  of  this  building  is  one  of 
the  things  that  should  be  done  and  done  at  once,  but  the  amount 
involved  seems  to  Cause  some  hesitation. 

I  will  file  with  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  letters 
which  the  Secretary  has  received  from  other  heads  of  departments. 

COST  AND  SIZE  OF  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  just  what  this  building  was  to  cost 
when  completed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $1,500,000;  that  is  my  recollection — that  is,  the 
part  which  the  law  requires  to  be  built  first. 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  that  include  the  site? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  finally  completed  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  thing 
Avhen  completed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  time  when 
you  build.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  that  the 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  build  the  particular  part  of  the  building  in 
which  the  law  requires  that  there  shall  be  4/^00,000  cubic  feet  of  a 
design  that  would  be  capable  of  expanding  ultimately  to  8,900,000 
cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  law  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmori:.  The  public  building  act  of  1913.  The  Fine  Arts 
Commission  has  suggested  that  we  build  now  simply  a  concrete  build- 
ing, with  no  permanent  facing,  and  leave  the  matter  of  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  and  tlie  character  of  the  facing  to  be  handled  at  a 
time  when  the  cost  would  be  a  great  deal  less  than  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  only  build  one-third  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  To  build  just  what  this  calls  for — 3,000,000  cubic 
feet. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Out  of  8,900,000  cubic  feet? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  and  not  to  go  to  the  expense  of  facing  the 
building  at  this  time.  What  would  be  appropriate  facing  material 
would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  location  of  the  building.  In  some 
locations  it  miijht  require  stone,  and  in  some  locations  brick  or  stucco, 
perhaps — something  like  that — would  answer  quite  as  well. 

Mr.  Magek.  You  think  that  the  site  could  be  purchased  for  $440,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  long  a  time  do  you  estimate  it  would  take  to  com- 
plete the  transfer  of  the  title  to  the  land  ? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  The  parcels  are  mostly  large  in  that  particular  site, 
and  I  should  think  90  days. 

FOB  TECHNICAL  8EBVICES. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  this  $25,000  for  technical  services  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  the  cost  in  the  office  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar force,  just  on  this  building,  so  as  to  give  it  the  right  of  way  and 
have  nothing  to  interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  what  sort  of  work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  For  designing  and  drafting? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Architectural  work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  The  expenses  of  the  superintendents  are 
also  included. 

Mr.  !Magee.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  about  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  definite  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  site  would  cost  and  whether  or  not  the 
present  is  an  advantageous  time  to  secure  property  for  a  site? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  say  this :  That  the  price  at  which  the  property 
was  offered  to  the  Government  was  less  than  the  assessed  value  of 
the  property  at  the  last  assessment  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  pre- 
war price. 

Mr.  ]VL^gee.  There  must  be  some  competent  man  who  could  say 
whether  the  price  at  which  the  proposed  real  estate  can  be  secured 
i<  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  try  to  get  that  information  for  you. 

Note. — All  options  except  for  three  parcels  have  been  renewed,  and  it  is 
ivr>(>rted  that  it  is  expected  to  obtain  renewals  in  those  cases  within  three  weeks. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — ^TREASURY  ANNEX  NO.   2. 

FOB  KESXJRFACINO   BOOF,    CALKING    WINDOWS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $15,000  "  For  resurfacing  present 
roof,  calking  windows,  and  miscellaneous  repairs.  Treasury  Annex 
No.  2." 

Mr.  Wet3Iore.  That  is  a  very  temporary  building.  The  floors 
have  settled  in  many  places,  making  it  necessary  to  reset  the  plumb- 
in*:.  The  roof  is  just  one  layer  of  felt  on  sheathing  boards  and  the 
whole  roof  has  to  be  replaced.    I  have  a  memorandum : 

In  July  of  1919  this  roof  leaked  and  it  was  repaired  in  the  leaky  places. 
Sin<'p  that  time  after  heavy  rains  new  leaks  are  locateil  and  marked  so  that 
t*^Diporary  repairs  can  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

Tiip  sheathing  used  on  this  roof  was  green  and  has  become  warped  and  new 
It-Ak^  nre  occurring  constantly,  it  being  probable  that  many  leaks  will  be  caused 
Sy  the  winter  weather. 

If  this  building  is  to  be  used  for  three  or  four  years  longer,  the  roof  should 
'»•  resurfHced. 

Tlje  present  roof  is  one  layer  of  prepared  felt  roofing.  The  estimate  for  the 
n^^-  covering  contemplates  three  layers  of  asphalt  felt  of  light  weight,  each 
'aver  to  be  laid  in  hot  asphalt. 

It  was  found  that  rain  beats  in  around  the  window  frames,  which  should 
ii\^»  i»e  reme<lied. 

{*'..  acf^mnt  of  settlement  of  floors  the  plumbing  fixturcv.  are  unstoady  raid 
rf^nire  to  be  reset,  with  new  connections. 

It  Is  found  necessary  frequently  to  cliange  partitions  on  account  of  reassign- 
ments  of  offices,  the  annual  expense  being  estimated  at  $1,000. 

The  estimate  for  tbese  repairs  is  $15,000. 
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The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  you  are  getting  through  all  right  this 
year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  except  as  to  the  toilet  fixtures ;  I  do  not 
know  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  same  "as  it  was ;  they  can  g§t  by  with 
repairs. 

The  Chairman.  That  building  has  been  up  now  for  three  years? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  only  had  one  layer  of  this  prepared  roofing, 
and  if  you  are  only  going;  to  use  it  for  three  years,  why  put  on  three 
layers  now?  Why  not  piit  on  a  coat  of  sheathing  and  another  coat 
of  this  prepared  roofing  and  let  that  run  until  you  determine  whether 
or  not  you  will  destroy  that  building  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years? 
If  one  thickness  has  done  the  business  for  three  years,  while  the 
building  was  settling  and  shifting,  it  certainly  should  do  for  the  next 
three  years  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  roof  has  never  been  any  good  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  leaked  very  early  in  the  game.  That  building 
was  not  built  for  the  Treasurj^.  I  am  afraid  that  is  one  of  the  build- 
ings that  is  going  to  be  kept  m  use  as  long  as  possible  because  it  is  a 
good  looking  building.  It  is  on  Fifteenth  Street  below  the  Treasury 
Department,  down  toward  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
It  is  a  good  looking  building,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cry 
about  its  being  an  eyesore  and  a  demand  made  that  it  be  torn  down. 

w^ashington,  d.  c. — ^treasury  Bini:4>iNG. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  for  the  current  year  $240,000  for  re- 
modeling the  fourth  story  of  the  Treasury  Building.  Have  the  con- 
tracts been  let? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  We  have  the  appropriation,  but  it  was 
a  question  of  taking  off  the  roof  at  this  time  of  the 'year.  We  have 
had  a  remarkably  nne  fall,  but,  of  course,  we  could  not  see  that  in 
advance.  Another  thine  is  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  upper 
story  entirely  cleared,  oecause  the  Secretary's  files  are  there.  I 
imagine  it  will  be  spring  before  we  can  strip  the  roof. 

The  Chairman.  The  plans  are  all  prepared? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  layout;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  taken  any  bids? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  near  future.  I  say  in  the  near 
future,  but  probably  not  before  spring,  when  the  prices  will  be 
considerably  less  than  now. 

FOB  NEW  FENCE,  NEW  PAVING,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $65,000  for  new  fence,  new  paving, 
and  miscellaneous  repairs  and  painting  of  old  fence  around  the  Treas- 
ury Building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  or  three 
things  involved  in  that  matter.    The  old  fence  that  is  there  is  getting 
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into  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  castings  are  broken  and  the  fence  is  getting  so  that  it  looks  rather 
disreputable.  In  connection  with  the  fence  we  have  asked  for  an 
appropriation  here  for  resurfacing  the  plaza  on  the  south  front  of 
tho  Treasury.  The  superintendent  of  the  building  is  here,  and  will 
tell  you  about  the  dangerous  character  of  the  present  surfacing  on 
the  south  plaza.  Involved  in  this  thing,  however,  is  this  further  con- 
siileration:  The  Alexander  Hamilton  Memorial  is  to  be  erected  on 
a  site  on  the  south  plaza,  and  they  have  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose,  but  they  are  not  proposing  to  resurface  the  plaaa.  This  in- 
volves granite  slabs  to  take  the  place  of  the  tile  that  are  now  there. 
That  will  match  the  work  that  the  sculptor  and  architect  are  put- 
ting on  this  memorial. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  this  Hamilton  Memorial  be  placed? 

Mr.  Wetmoue.  On  the  south  plaza  of  the  Treasury,  about  tlie  cen- 
ter of  the  plaza,  between  the  building  and  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  character  of  that  memorial? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is 'a  figure  of  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  that  to  be  erected  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  understand  that  the  sculptor  expects  to  be  through 
with  his  work  and  will  be  ready  very  shortly  to  erect  the  monument. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  now  paved  with  tile  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

1  he  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  pave  it  with  granite  ? 

Mr,  Jemison.  These  slabs  are  over  trenches  about  4  feet  deep,  and 
>ve  have  had  to  replace  several  of  them  this  year.  I  am  afraid  that  a 
crowd  may  congregate  there  and  that  one  of  the  stones  will  go  through 
with  them.  * 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Wliat  is  underneath  that? 

Mr.  Jemison.  It  is  like  a  series  of  little  trenches  running  through, 
about  4  feet  deep.  If  anybody  had  wanted  to  take  up  one  of  those 
slabs  they  could  have  gotten  into  the  Treasury  under  the  south  steps ; 
but  there  are  iron  bars  put  in  there  to  guard  the  building.  I  am 
afraid  those  slabs  will  break? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  details  for  the  fence  are  as  follows : 

30  cubic  yards  trench  excavatloD,  at  $2.50 $75. 00 

12  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone,  at  $3.50 42. 00 

1.500  common  brick,  at  $50 75. 00 

S  cubic  yards  concrete  foundations,  at  $15 120. 00 

17  frranite  posts,  at  $100 1, 700. 00 

Labor 170. 00 

W  feet  granite  base  stock,  at  $5 800. 00 

For  labor 160. 00 

145  feet  of  granite  fill,  stock,  at  $15.65 2, 269. 25 

For  labor 290. 00 

17  sections  of  wrought-iron  fence,  stock,  at  $65 1, 105. 00 

For  Ubor 136. 00 

Painting,  at  $15 255. 00 

580  square  feet  of  cement  sidewalk  replaced,  at  $1,50 840. 00 

Grading  of  terrace 50. 00 

Clearing  away  rubbish  and  contingencies 300.00 

Total 8, 387. 25 

We  have  estimated  for  overhead  and  profits  25  per  cent,  or 
$2,096.81,  making  a  total  of  $10,484.06. 
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The  items  for  the  new  granite  paving  for  the  south  plaza  are  as 
follows : 

TOO  cubic  yards  sand  and  gravel  filling,  at  $3.50 $2,450 

63  cubic  yards  of  concrete  slabs,  at  $15 945 

7,20Q  square  feet  of  reinforcing  metal,  at  15  cents 1, 080 

6,500  square  feet  morter  bed  for  granite  slabs,  at  12  cents : 780 

5,900  cubic  feet  of  granite  paving,  at  $5.50 32,450 

Removing  present  paving 500 

Expansion   joints 300 

Clearing  away  of  rubbish  and  contingencies 1,000 

Total  1 30, 505 

We  have  estimated  for  overhead  and  profit  25  per  cent,  or  $9,876.25, 
making  a  total  of  $49,381.25.  Then  for  the  new  bronze  lamp  stand- 
ards, with  conduit  and  wiring,  we  have  estimated  $2,200,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $51,581.25. 

The  Chairman.  This  matter  could  very  well  wait  until  the  Hamil- 
ton Memorial  was  erected,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  would  probably  have  to  close  up  that  side  of 
the  building  if  we  did,  because  when  they  do  put  in  that  memorial 
they  will  tear  up  the  center  part. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Tliat  south  entrance  is  not  used  much,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Vare.  It  would  be  equally  unwise  to  put  anything  there  until 
the  monument  is  placed  there. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  this  appropriation  is  asked  so  that  we 
would  have  it  in  hand  when  needed. 

Note. — Since  the  hearing  the  sculptor  has  informed  tlie  department  that  his 
work  is  nearly  completed  and  that  the  space  should  be  ^lade  ready  for  the 
statue. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  WINDER  BUILDING. 
FOll  ELECTRIC  PASSENGER  ELEVATOR. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $15,000  for  an  electric  passenger 
elevator  in  the  Winder  Building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  are  600  persons  in  the  Winder  Building,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  on  the  three  top  floors.  The  elevator  carries 
10  people,  and  two  minutes  are  required  for  making  a  round  trip. 
This  change  from  the  hydraulic  type  of  elevator  to  the  electrical  type 
would  mean  a  saving  on  account  of  coal  and  the  wages  of  firemen, 
etc.,  of  $1,580  a  year.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  installation  is  $15,000, 
so  that  the  elevator  would  pay  for  itself  in  10  years  in  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  operation  of  a  hydraulic  type  of  elevator  and  the 
cost  of  operating  an  electrical  type  of  elevator,  that  saving  being 
estimated  at  $1,500  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  to  install  an  entirely  new  ele- 
vator? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  take  the  elevator  that  is  already 
there  and  equip  it  electrically? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir.  That  old  elevator  was  put  there  probably 
35  vears  ago. 

I'he  Chairman.  There  is  only  one  elevator  in  the  building? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir ;  only  one.  That  estimate  was  put  in  there 
purely  on  the  investment  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  old  building,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  About  the  time  you  get  this  elevator  installed  you 
will  want  to  tear  the  building  down  and  put  up  a  new  one. 

ilr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  one  of  the  most  substantially  constructed 
buildings  in  this  city.  The  partitions  run  up  from  the  basement  to 
the  top  floor  and  are  of  brick  construction  all  the  way  through. 

NUMBER  OF  OCCUPANTS  OF  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  people  are  in  that  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Six  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  the  use  it  is  put  to? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  used  by  the*  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  does  look  like  a  pretty  fair  investment,  repre- 
senting an  annual  saving  of  10  per  cent.  The  present  elevator  is  a 
very  slow  one. 

The  Chair3ian.  This  elevator  would  be  about  the  same  size,  would 
it  not,  and  it  would  not  carry  any  more  passengers?     • 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  but  it  would  be  faster.  It  will  probably 
\  e  three  times  as  fast.    The  present  elevator  is  very  slow. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  coal  comes  down,  you  will  likely  liot 
>ave  $1,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  would  reduce  the  saving  somewhat,  but  the 
main  item  is  the  labor. 

The  Chair3ian.  It  occurs  to  me  that  $15,000  is  a  pretty  large  sum 
f  »r  an  electric  elevator. 

^Ir.  Tho:upson.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  in  the  hoistway 
an4l  in  the  inclosed  work  around  the  hoistway,  including  the  guides, 
doors,  etc.    All  of  that  is  expensive  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  doors  are  you  going  to  put  in — 
-<>lid  bronze? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  they  will  be  about  like  those  you  have 
out  here  in  the  corridor. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  just  wrought  iron  doors.  What  would 
the  elevator  itself  cost? 

Mr.  Thompson.  About  $7,500. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  gates  there  for  the  present  elevator  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  has  enclosures,  but  they  are  out  of  date. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  are  they  out  of  date  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  should  say  they  are  of  ancient  design. 

The  Chairman.  The  design  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
there.  The  elevator  could  be  used  with  that  de^sign  as  well  as  with 
:\  modem  design. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  would  be  required  for 
new  pates  and  inclosures? 

Mr.  Thompjson.  $7,500.* 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  if  you  had  $7,500,  you  could  put  in  the 
electric  elevator  and  save  $1,500  a  year,  and  all  you  would  accom- 
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plish  by  any  additional  expenditure  would  be  to  modernize  the  ap- 
pearance of  things — is  that  true? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  elevator-occupies  one  end  of  the  corridor  and 
has  brick  walls,  but  the  pit,  floor  fronts,  doors,  and  sill*  are  wood. 
Fronts  have  wire-mesh  grilles,  and  in  case  of  fire  not  only  would  the 
elevator  be  absolutely  useless  but  the  hoistway  is  so  situated  that  it 
would  form  a  chimney  and  greatly  aid  the  spread  of  the  fire. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  old  and  badly  worn  and  requires  constant 
adjustment  and  repairs  to  keep  it  running.  A  new  elevator  is  badly 
needed,  and  new  closed  fronts  to  cut  off  the  hoistway  from  the  rest  of 
the  building  and  prevent  chimney  effect  in  case  of  fire  should  be  in- 
stalled. The  estimated  cost  based  on  using  the  simplest  possible  ap- 
paratus, consistent  with  safety,  is  as  follows : 

Removal  of  old  elevator,  etc .* $500 

New  elevator  machine  and  controller,  car,  etc 7,  500 

New.closed  fronts  of  simplest  possible  design 3,000 

11,000 

It  would  not  be  desirable  to  install  a  new  machine  without  chang- 
ing the  fronts,  as  the  fire  menace  of  the  present  shaft  is  most  serious, 
and  all  wood  shpuld  be  removed. 

The  $15,000  estimate  may  be  reduced  to  $11,000  in  view  of  simpli- 
fied inclosure  work;  in  fact,  the  item  may  be  deferred  for  another 
year,  if  it  is  not  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  annual  saving  to  be 
effected  as  previously  noted. 

The  Chairman.  Keferring  to  the  electric  elevator  that  you  could 
get  now  for  $7,50(T,  or  the  kind  that  you  would  require  for  this  build- 
ing, what  did  such  an  elevator  cost  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  should  say  about  $6,000. 

RELIEF  OF  CX)NTRACTOR8. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  bill  carried  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  relief  of  contractors,  which  made  a  total  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  for  that  purpose.  Have  you  paid  out  all  of  that  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  The  work  has  not  proceeded 
as  rapidly  as  we  imagined  it  would,  because  of  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  claimants  to  furnish  such  proof  in  connection  with  their  claims 
as  was  required.  I  have  here  a  summary  of  the  work  under  that  ap- 
propriation, and  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  the  committee,  whether  you 
want  it  in  the  record  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  might  let  that  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  a  memorandum  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  S.  P. 
Walsh,  who  was  engaged  on  this  work  in  my  office : 

Memorandum  to  Mr.  Wetmore,  relative  to  status  of  war  claims : 

Total  jimount  of  claims  as  presented,  approximately,  is  $3,181,442.24,  and 
number  about  325. 

Of  the  above,  50  claims  have  been  paid  in  full,  totaling  approximatelv 
$8(50.000. 

These  50  claims,  as  presented,  total  approximateljr  $1,089,000. 

Twenty-nine  claims  have  been  disallowed  in  tlieir  entirety,  t()taling  approxf- 
mately  $135,000. 

Four  claims  have  been  audited  and  payments  held  up  pending  acceptance  by 
claimants  totaling  approximately  $23,500.. 

These  four  claims,  as  presented,  were  for  approximately  $66,000. 
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Total  of  all  claims  as  presented  and  actually  disposed  of  as  above  approxi- 
mately $1300.000,  of  which  amount  claimants  have  or  will  receive  approxi- 
mately $833,500.  leaving  a  total  disallowance  on  the  above  of  approximately 
$416,500. 

Sixteen  small  claims  are  in  the  process  of  disallowance. 

EU*ty-flve  claims  are  held  up  awaiting  additional  information  previously 
Mjuested  by  the  office,  and  about  30  of  these  claims  will  in  all  probability  be 
flisjil  lowed. 

Tliere  are  on  hand  papers  for  15  claims,  mostly  small  claims  reportefl  to 
lie  the  entire  data  available,  but  in  all  probability  will  prove  to  be  in  many  cases 
Insuffident. 

Approximately  325  claims  have  been  filed.  Of  this  amount  199  claimants 
have  Kubmitte<I  evidence,  and  of  this  number  184  have  received  attefntion  in 
S4t  far  as  it  was  possible  to  handle  same. 

.\  few  claims  have  been  revised  and  an  additional  claim  filed  by  the  claim- 
ants, so  that  the  number  of  claims  actually  disposed  of  is  slightly  In  excess  of 
that  given  above.  The  amount  of  money  given,  while  approximate,  does  not 
Include  duplication  where  duplicate  claims  or  revised  claims  have  been  file<l 
for  the  buildings  involved. 

The  above  is  only  a  tentative  estimate,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  is  so  elastic 
thnr  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  even  approximately  determine  the  exact  status 
of  the  work  as  of  any  one  date. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  paid  out,  all  told, 
af)out  $850,000? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  on  hand  $150,000  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  have  a  large  number  of  claims  now 
that  lack  a  little  evidence  here  and  there,  so  that  we  will  likely  be  in 
a  position  to  audit  a  large  number  of  claims.  This  work  has  made  a 
pretty  heavy  drain  on  our  office  expenditures,  because  Congress  did 
not  give  any  additional  force  in  the  office  to  handle  it.  In  order  to 
do  the  work  I  had  to  bring  in  some  superintendents  from  the  field 
and  put  them  on  the  office  roll  and  keep  them  there.  They  have  eaten 
into  our  roll  pretty  heavily.  I  think  we  will  get  through  the  year 
without  a  deficiency,  but  we  should  have  had  a  force  to  handle  this 
work.  It  has  been  very  taxing  due  to  changes  Congress  made  in  the 
law.  The  original  act  started  out  with  a  definite  class  of  claims  that 
we  could  allow,  and  then  they  changed  the  law  so  that  instead  of 
having  that  definite  class,  they  made  it  apply  to  any  loss  to  which 
these  parties  might  have  been  put  to  over  and  above  the  contract 
price.  That  practically  made  it  necessary  to  audit  the  books  of  every- 
one of  those  concerns.  We  had  to  go  in  and  take  their  figures,  see 
how  they  made  up  their  costs,  whether  they  were  legitimate  expenses, 
or  not,  and  fairly  audit  the  whole  thing,  and  then  determine  whether 
th(»  contract  was  at  a  fair  price  to  start  with,  and  determine  whether 
the  excess  cost  over  and  above  what  the  Government  paid  was  due  to 
war  conditions.  That  has  caused  a  good  deal  more  work  than  we 
anticipated. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  balance  on  hand  be  sufficient,  as  you  look 
at  it  now,  to  pay  all  the  claims? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  hope  so.  At  any  event,- we  will  not  have  to  ask 
for  more  money  this  year, 

REMODELING  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  this  year  for  $500,000  for  remodel- 
injr.  extending,  and  enlarging  completed  and  occupied  public  build- 
mps.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  this  year  of  $330,000  for  that 
purpose.    How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropriation? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  getting  along  very  satisfactorily.  We  have 
been  able  to  afford  relief  to  a  large  number  of  buildings.  I  thought 
I  had  with  me  a  list  of  the  buildings  and  the  cost  per  square  foot.  It 
has  averaged  only  about  $6  per  square  foot  to  afford  relief  in  those 
buildings.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  experiment  the  committee 
has  been  willing  to  try  out  with  us  has  worked  well.  The  large  num- 
ber of  buildings  that  we  have  been  able  to  handle  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  under  this  experimental  appropriation,  where  relief  was 
afforded,  will  obviate  any  necessity  for  extending  or  enlarging  those 
buildings  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  rather  a  change  in  policy  that  was  com- 
menced in  1920. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  a  decided  change  in  policy. 

LIST  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDHNGS  ENLARGED. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  put  in  the  record 
a  list  of  the  public  buildings  that  you  enlarged,  with  a  statement 
showing  the  cost  in  each  case  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give  you  that. 

Note. — The  appropriation  for  "  Remodeling:  and  enlarfflng  public  buildinjrs 
1920  "  authorized  the  expenditure  of  not  exce€<ling  $220,0()0  for  altering?  and  re- 
modeling completed  and  occupied  buildings.  Under  this  authority  53  buildinjjs 
received  attention.  In  26  of  these  buildings  the  contracts  ranged  from  $2,050 
to  $17,000,  totaling  $204,186.30,  as  follows : 


Place. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

n. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
l.n, 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 
20, 
21. 
22 
23. 
24 
2V 
26 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  post  office 

Bloomincton,  Til.,  post  office 

Chester,  Pa.,  post  office 

Dallas,  TeK.,  post  office 

Penver,  Colo.,  mint 

Klkhart,  Tnd.,  post  office 

Farro,  N.  Pak.,  post  office 

Fltchburp,  Mass.,  post  office 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  post  office 

Hammond.  Tnd.,  post  office 

Harrisonhurs',  Va.',  post  office 

Lonis-ille,  Kv.,  post  office 

McKeesport,  Pa.,  post  office 

Monroe,  La.,  post  office 

Moreantown.  W.  Va.,  post  office 

Pittshurrh,  Pa.,  post  office,  old 

Rock  Island,  111.,  nost  office 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  post  office 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  custom  hou.se 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  custom  house. 

Si krin' field,  111.,  post  office 

Sorin'/field,  Ohio,  nost  office 

Waco.  Tev,.  post  office 

Waterloo,  lo'va.  post  office 

Wilkes-BaTe,  Pa.,  post  office 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  post  office 

Miscellaneous  and  minor  items 


Total. 


Amount 

of 
contract. 


13,658.30 
4,588.00 
.^4r3.00 
2,774.00 

16,976.00 
8,3.'>2.00 
5,430.00 
6,970.00 

16, 100. 00 
4,855.00 

12,900.00 

11,267.00 

11,872.00 
6,850.00 
3, 7.''.0. 00 

14.400.00 
■7,6.10.00 
5,2=^5.00 
6,322  00 

11,647.00 
2,370.00 

14, 100.  00 
8,100.00 
4,8.-)0.00 

2,omoo 

5,647.00 
ir,,.391.50 


219, 577. ?0 


Space 

gained 

in  square 

feot. 


350 

672 

3S0 

1,400 

1,672 

80Q 

350 

1,210 

2,346 

87.'i 

2.100 

1,V30 

2,S50 

.'>27 

240 

3,400 

S20 

400 

1,400 

7, 4.'3 

208 

3,.V>0 

1,0^0 

.■^00 

234 

2'>0 


36,697 


The  totil  s-^ace  'ained  under  abo  .'e  contracts  (26  bulldincs) . 
The  total  s  )ace  rained  under  minor  contracts  (27  buildings). 


Square  feet. 

36,697 

2,1^37 


Total  space  gained  (53  buildlns^s) - 

R  ite  per  square  foot  of  space  "rained  in  the  53  buildings  is  $5.-57  per  square  foot. 


39,531 
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Remodeling  and  enlarging  public  buildings,  1921,  $330,000. 


n». 
11. 

12 
\i. 
U. 

:v 

If*, 
i: 
iv 
V*. 

21. 


.Utoria,  Oreg.,  customhouse 

Augusta,  Me»  post  office  and  courthouse 

Brid^port,  Conn.,  post  office 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  post  office 

('anton,  Ohio,  post  office 

('olumbia,  Slo.,  post  office 

I>dlla5,  Tex.,  post  office 

Pes  Moines,  Iowa,  post  office 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  post  office 

Fitdiburg,  Mass.,  post  office 

Freeport,  Ill^post  office  and  courthouse. 

Henderson,  Ky..  post  office 

JfTSpy  City,  N.  J.,  post  office 

Lanslne,  Mid^,  post  office 

office 

X. 

.«N»».».»,<^.  . ..,  ^iT^.  v^<^^  and  courthouse 
Rockfora,  HI.,  post  office 

"H.  Louis,  Mo.,  post  office 

^cranton,  Pa.,  post  office 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  post  office. 
Washington,  Pa.,  post  office.. 
M  tsctUaneous  ana  minor  items 

Total; 


157,014.72 


Contracts. 

Space 
gamed. 

Square  feet. 

$11,178.00 

1,320 

7,999.00 

3,500 

2,500.00 

555 

6,900.00 

286 

2,700.00 

308 

1,831.50 

210 

14,042.00 

2,100 

14,160.00 

9,861 

10,519.00 

1,620 

3,130.00 

(0 

4,560.87 

1,170 

2,075.00 

180 

10,350.00 

312 

10,000.00 

2,437 

1,811.10 

(«) 

3,211.00 

675 

1,515.00 

180 

10,769.00 

2,200 

10,598.60 

1,200 

4,605.00 

1,717 

8,801.00 

780 

3,939.00 

510 

9,819.65 

981 

37,763 


I  Elevator. 

*  EnLtfgement  of  driveway  incident  to  previous  change. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  of  this  appropria- 
tion i 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me,  but  I  will  put  that 
in  the  record. 

Amount  authorized,  $157,014.72,  unincumbered  balance,  $172,985.28. 

« 

PROPOSED  ALLOTMENT  OF  UNEXPENDED  BALANCE. 


It  is  anticipated  tliat  the  balance  of  the  current  appropriation  for  remodeling, 
**nlarjring,  and  extending  completed  buildings  in  order  to  provide  or  make 
available  additional  space  in  emergent  cases,  namely,  $172,985.28,  will  be  suffi- 
<*ient  to  award  contracts  for  relief  at  the  buildings  at — 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  ^ 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Akron,  Ohio. 
Allen  town.  Pa. 
Bitttle  Creek,  Mich. 
BIuomlngtOD,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

It  is  possible  that  upon  receipt  of  bids  for  work  at  any  one  or  more  of  the 
places  named  it  maj  be  found  that  the  cost  will  exceed  the  limit  of  cost  fixed 
by  Congress  ($20,000)  in  which  case  other  projects  of  equal  merit,  but  not 
involving  so  great  an  expense,  will  be  substituted. 

I  will  say  this,  that  before  the  $330,000  was  available  we  had 
re<}uisitions  for  a  good  many  more  buildings  than  we  could  take  care 
of  out  of  that  $330,000.  We  are  limited  to  $20,000  in  any  one  case. 
The  expenditures  have  averaged  very  much  below  that  sum,  so  that 
we  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  a  good  many  buildings.  There  is 
a  new  feature  in  the  estimates  this  year,  in  that  provision  is  made  for 
remodeling,  extending,  and  enlarging  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals, as  well  as  other  public  buildings.    The  appropriation  hereto- 
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fore  has  been  for  post  offices,  courthouses,  customhouses,  and  build- 
ings of  that  character.  Now,  at  the  request  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  we  have  submitted  to  the  committee,  to  see  whether  they  are 
willing  to  try  out  this  experiment,  a  proviso  that  not  to  exceed 
$275,000  may  be  used  on  Government  hospitals.  Mr.  Perry,  of  the. 
Public  Health  Service,  is  here  to  speak  about  this  change. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  $275,000  included  in  the  $500,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  We  have  $330,000  for  this  year,  and  we 
are  asking  for  $775,000  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  increase  .the  amount  for 
post  offices  and  other  public  buildings  from  $330,000  to  $500,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  not  been  able  to  take  care  of  near  all  the 
public  buildings  that  need  relief.  There  has  not  been  a  public-build- 
ing bill  since  1913.  One  of  the  sections  that  has  been  in  every  public- 
building  bill  is  the  section  that  provides  fgr  enlarging,  remodeling, 
and  extending  public  buildings.  There  has  been  no  legislation  ot 
that  character  except  in  isolated  cases  since  1913,  and  the  growth  of 
the  public  business  has  been  tremendous.  Especially  have  the  parcels 
post  and  internal  revenue  businesses  required  the  rearrangement  of 
space  and  the  saving  of  waste  space  wherever  possible.  There  are  a 
great  many  more  buildings  requiring  relief  than  we  can  take  care  of 
out  of  that  amount.  Before  this  appropriation  was  available  we  had 
requisitions  in  our  office  that  aggregated  more  than  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  that  would  be.  Even  if  you  had  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  that  there  would  be  some  requests  that 
you  would  not  allow  anyway..  It  is  natural  for  the  superintendents 
to  make  the  requisitions.  ' 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  are  not  made  in  that  way.  The  program  that 
we  work  under  here  payable  out  of  this  appropriation  comes  largely 
from  the  Post  Office  Department.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  we  do 
not  receive  from  the  Postmaster  General  complaints  about  congested 
conditions  in  some  building.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year  since 
we  have  had  this  appropriation  we  have  had  a  list  made  up  of  all 
the  buildings  that  the  Postmaster  General  has  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  concerning  congested  conditions.  Then  we  have  sent  the 
entire  list  back  to  him  and  have  asked  him  to  rearrange  it  in  the 
order  of  necessity.  I  think  there  has  not  been  a  case  handled  where 
the  available  space  per  employee  was  in  excess  of  60  square  feet. 
In  all  cases  handled,  the  space  per  employee  has  been  less  than  60 
feet.  You  will  remember  that  the  Postmaster  General  stated  that 
100  square  feet  per  employee  was  ideal  but  that  if  the  space  allotted 
to  the  working-room  employees  was  less  than  60  feet  per  employee 
tliere  Avas  immediate  inefficiency  resulting  in  the 'handling  of  the 
mails,  and  that  that  inefficiency  increased  in  proportion  as  the  space 
per  employee  was  diminished. 

We  had  buildings  where  the  space  per  employee  was  as  small  as 
24  feet.  We  commenced  with  the  most  congested  buildings  and 
worTced  up  in  the  order  in  which  the  Postmaster  General  said  tlie 
congestion  existed.  We  have  not  taken  up  these  things  at  the  re- 
quest of  custodians  and  superintendents,  but  when  post-office  space 
is  involved  all  of  it  comes  through  the  Postmaster  General.  If  our 
attention  has  been  brought  to  such  conditions  by  superintendents  or 
custodians  of  buildings,  we  have  referred  the  matter  to  the  Post 
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Office  Department  for  recommendation  as  to  the  relative  need  for 
relief.  When  I  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  requi- 
sitions for  more  than  $500,000  worth  of  work  I  meant  in  cases  where 
the  Post  Office  Department  had  called  our  attention  to  the  need  for 
immediate  relief. 

The  Chairman.  Do  most  of  these  requests  come  up  close  to  the 
maximum  of  $20,000  that  you  are  allowed  to  expend  on  any  one 
building? 

Mf.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  We  have  found  that  we  could  afford  relief 
in  the  majority  of  cases  at  considerably  less  than  that  amount.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  $20,000  would  not  begin  to  take  care  of  the 
condition,  and  nothing  could  be  done.  Many  of  those  we  submitted 
last  vear  for  special  appropriations  ran  all  the  way  from  $150,000  to 
S,5(.Kr,000, 

NAMES  OF  POST  OFFICES  TO  BE  BEMODELED. 

• 

The  Chairman.  How  many  different  post  offices  do  you  propose  to 
remodel  or  make  changes  in  out  of  this  estimate  here? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  supply  you  with  a  tentative  list.  I  can  show 
vou  the  list  and  give  you  a  statement  of  what  I  think  we  can  do  with 
the  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  furnish  that  to  the  committee. 

Note. — There  are  over  uO  places  where  emergent  relief  can  be  given  for  approxi- 
mately $.700,000.  The  following  list  of  such  places  is  herewith  submitted,  partiaUy 
trtitative.  It  may  be  found  jidvisable  in  some  cases  to  substitute  other  projects, 
as  lrt»f<»re  legishition.  if  enacted,  can  be  carried  out  conditions  may  change  to 
*i«(h  an  extent  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  abandon  any  emergent  relief  pending 
the  extension  of  the  building,  or  the  relief  needed  may  be  of  such  extent  that  it 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  rent  quarters.  Again, 
thp  cost  (»f  the  work  in  some  cases  may  be  greater  than  can  be  carried  out  under 
the  limit  of  $20,000  for  any  one  building. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn.  Houlton,  Me. 

.VI  oona,  Pa.  HaverhiU,  Mass. 

Beloit,  Wis.  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Burlington,  Vt  Laredo,  Tex. 

Ontralla,  III.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

<'aniden,  N.  J.  McCook,  Nebr. 

^Tiicago  Heights,  lU.  Marshall* own,  Iowa. 

<'harleston,  W.  Va.  Muncie,  Ind. 

'hiUicothe.  Ohio.  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

iHtiitiir,  111.  Monmouth,  111. 

I»a>enport,  Iowa.  Marion,  Ohio. 

Klmira,  N.  Y.  Norristown.  Pa. 

nint.  Mich.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Kafj^vt,  N.  Dak.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

V**n  Smith,  Ark.  Newport  News,  Va. 

I^ih]  ilu  Lac,  Wis.  Newcastle,  Pa. 

FMft  Scf»tt,  Kans.  Oak  Park,  111. 
K»-nnis  Falls,  Minn.                            •         Oshkosh,  Wis. 

♦rrand  Rapids,  Mich.  Paterson,  N.  J. 
*irpensburg.  Pa. 

Mr.  Vake.  In  comiection  with  the  Philadelphia  post  office,  Mr. 
Wetmore,  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  How  much  has  already  been 
expended  in  that  building  on  the  system  of  lookouts  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  we  build  the  lookouts 
\»  hen  the--- — 

Mr.  Vare  (interposing).  There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  the  necessity  of  a  new  post-office  building  in  Philadelphia,  and 
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I  was  wondeHng  how  much  had  been  expended  on  this  lookout  sys- 
tem in  the  old  building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  an  item  of  $30,000  in  the  appropriation  act 
of  1916  for  lookouts,  mezzanine  floors,  and  remodeling,  etc.,  and  that 
is  the  only  separate  item  for  lookouts  that  I  see  in  the  list  of  appro- 
priations for  that  building.  We  never  build  lookouts  except  under  a 
special  appropriation,  because  we  do  not  regard  them  as  either  repairs 
or  preservation. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  do  not  make  them  a  part  of  your  new  plans? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes ;  but,  as  I  say,  there  is  only  one  appropriation 
at  Philadelphia  of  $30,000  for  lookouts,  mezzanine  floors,  remodeling, 
etc. ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  that  is  for  lookouts.  I  could  sup- 
ply that,  however,  although  that  might  be  a  lump-sum  appropriation. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  in  your  yew  plans  you  provide  for  the  lookouts, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  REPAIRS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $905,000  for  repairs,  equipment, 
and  general  expenses  of  public  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $900,000. 
How  are  you  getting  along? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  not  getting  along  very  well  with  that  appro- 
priation. In  order  to  be  sure  that  no  deficiency  will  be  created  Igave 
directions  very  early  in  the  year  not  to  honor  any  requisitions  for 
interior  painting  or  anything  that  went  to  the  appearance  of  the 
interior  of  a  building,  but  to  use  the  money,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  in 
keeping  the  buildings  wind  and  weather  tight  and  in  shape  so  that 
they  would  not  deteriorate,  but  not  to  spend  money  on  painting: 
walls,  ceilings,  and  things  of  that  kind,  until  we  got  along  far  enough 
in  the  year  to  know  how  we  were  coming  out  with  the  appropriation 
and  determine  whether  we  could  do  that  kind  of  work  and  to  what 
extent. 

DAMAGE  TO  NEW  YORK  ASSAY  BUILDING  BY  WALL  STREET  BOMB  EXPLOSION. 

You  will  remember  that  some  weeks  ago,  over  in  New  York,  there 
was  an  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  Wall  Street,  which  damaged  the 
assay  building  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  we  have  let  a  contract 
to  make  that  damage  good.  The  contract  as  made  is  a  little  less 
than  $50,000— $46,214  and  an  emergency  expenditure  of  $2,890.81 
for  things  that  had  to  be  cared  for  immediately  following  the  ex- 
plosion. We  will  have  to  come  dowli  here  and  ask  an  appropriation 
in  the  nature  of  a  deficiency  to  reimburse  this  appropriation  for  the 
preservation  and  repairs  oi  buildings  in  order  to  let  us  get  through 
the  year.  In  taking  on  this  particular  work  on  that  building,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  created  a  deficiency;  it  just  simply  means  that  if 
we  do  not  get  that  money — and  the  Secretary  is  expecting  to  submit 
an  estimate  in  the  nature  of  a  deficiency — ^we  will  not  be  able  to  care 
for  the  other  buildings  and  do  the  things  in  the  other  buildings  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  looking  respectable. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  appropriation  did  you  allot 
for  the  Government-owned  public-health  hospitals  and  quarantine 
stations? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  total  amount  of  the  allotment. 

The  Chairman.  You  allotted  the  full  amount? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR   NEW   LANGUAGE. 

You  will  observe  in  the  language  of  the  appropriation  this  time 
the  inclusibn  of  some  new  wording. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  That  would  include  buildings  of  that  char- 
acter which  were  not  owned.  • 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  understand  that  is  what  it  is  intended  for, 
hut  there  is  a  certain  number  of  buildings  on  marine  hospital  sites 
that  we  did  not  build,  they  having  been  built  out  of  Public  Health 
Service  appropriations  from  time  to  time,  such  as  tent  houses  and 
open  pavilions  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  patients,  and  we 
have  alwa3'S  held  that  we  had  no  right  to  use  our  appropriation  for 
repairs  and  preservation  for  repairing  buildings  of  that  kind,  be-  • 
cause  we  did  not  build  them  from  construction  appropriations ;  they 
were  built  out  of  special  appropriations.  There  is  a  number  of  them. 
Baltimore,  for  instance,  has  quite  a  number  of  tent  houses,  and  when 
you  get  into  the  appropriation  for  mechanical  equipment  you  will 
see  some  similar  language.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of 
huiidings  that  belong  to  the  Government  and  are  Government  build- 
ings on  owned  sites  or  leased  sites  but  are  something  we  did  not  build . 
hut  were  put  up  out  of  some  special  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  language  employed  here  goes  further  than 
that  and  permits  you  to  spend  it  on  any  building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  On  any  Government-owned  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  quarantine  stations  and  completed  and  occupied  out- 
buildings under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department;  Govern- 
ment owned  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department.  My 
understanding  is  that  it  is  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  Btrns-  I  do  not  believe  the  language  here  would  limit  it  to 
owned  buildings. 

Mr.  WirrMORE.  Government  owned  under  the  control  of  the  Treas- 
urv  Department. 

ifr.  Btrns.  It  says^  "Government-owned  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  quarantine  stations,  and  completed  and  occupied  out- 
buildings under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department." 

MrTwETMORE.  That  is  what  is  meant,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  question  whether  the  language  would  limit  it  to 
that.  You  might  say,  "  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

number  and  value  of  buiu)ing8  preserved. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  total  number  of  buildings 
which  you  preserve  out  of  this  appropriation  and  their  approximate 
value? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  I  can,  yes;  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  can 
do  that  or  not,  but  I  can  get  it  for  you  anyway. 
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The  Chairman.  I  had  reference  to  the  entire  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  and  Value  of  each  post-olfice  building, 
and  the  number  and  value  of  the  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  give  that  to  you  now.    Do  you  want  to  take 
into  consideration  the  sites  as  well  ? 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  grounds,  you  might 
:as  well  give  both. 
■     Mr.  Wetmore.  Buildings,  $240,139,189.60;  sites,  $56,165,812.59. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  hospitals  or  just  the  public 
buildii^s? 

Mr.  Wetmore;  It  includes  the  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  hospifals  given  separately  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes.  The  total  cost  of  the  marine  hospitals  is 
$3,983,080.83  and  sites,  $573,736.96;  the  quarantine  station  buildings, 
$1,191,370.62  and  the  sites,  $200,271.60.  Now,  there  have  been  exten- 
sions that  ought  to  be  added  to  that.  Building  extensions,  $27,058,- 
214.31;  extensions  to  marine  hospitals,  $1,085,350.08;  quarantine  sta- 
tions, $1,110,019.89.  That  does  not  include  the  repafirs  but  just  the 
t  -extensions. 

statements  showing  elastslfication  of  huildin^Sj  by  titles,  with  expenditures  in 
gross  for  each  class  of  buildings  under  several  captions. 


Location. 


Post    office,    courthouse,    customhouse, 

buildings,  etc 

Courthouse  buildings 

Customhouse  buildings ^ ....-...-.  - 

Marine-hospital  bmldings 

Post-office  buildings , . . 

Quarantine-station  buildings. .............. 

Miscellaneous  buildings 

Total 


Construction. 


$100,596,845.37 
350,441.60 
23,112.241.60 
3,983,080.83 
78.344,865.24 
1,191,370.62 
32,560,344.34 


240, 139, 189. 60 


Extensions, 

alterations, 

etc. 


114, 769,793. 26 

39.457.49 

3,226,200.15 

1,085,350.08 

.  3,534,735.59 
1,110,019.89 
3.292,657.95 


27,058,214.31 


Annual 
repairs,  etc. 


113,072,444.13 
89,016.04 
1,832.444.56 
2.016,617.62 
5.194,696.40 
919,316.59 
4,098.495.28 


27,223,030.62 


Total  to  June 
30,1920. 
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$128^439,062 

478,915.13 

,28,170,886.31 

7,085,048.53 

87,074,297.14 

3,220,707.10 

39,951,497.57 


294,420,434.53 


location. 


Post    office,     courthouse,    customhouse 

buildings,  etc , 

Courthouse  bmldings , , 

Customhouse  buildings 

Marino-hospital  buildings , 

Post-office  buildings 

Quarantine-station  buildings , 

Miscellaneous  buildings 

Total 


Cost  of  sites. 


$19,845,924.72 

173.334.69 

3,783,322.33 

573,736.96 

22.848.409.85 

200,271.60 

8,740.812.44 


Outstanding. 


Sites. 


$4,275.00 


1.04f.000.00 


56,165,812.59 


1,045,275.00 


Buildings. 


$1,710,523.71 

1,710.00 

38,860.08 

2.213,340.47 

865.141.12 

75,649.68 

1, 669^586. 93 


6,474,811.99 


Balances. 


$3,491,096.30 

168,332..51 

290.00 

2,059,005.55 

12,710,716.81 

1,726.112.06 

741.461.96 


20.897.005. 19 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL   V.VLl'E  OF  BUILDINGS   REQUIRED  FOR  UPKEEP. 

The  Chairman.  How*  does  it  happen  that  with  public  buildings 
costin*?  $*24(),()0(),()()0  you  cnji  keep  them  in  repair  for  approximately 
$700,()()0,  while  it  takes  $20(),()()0  to  repair  marine  hospital  buildings 
that  only  cost  $a,0()0,0()().< 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  probably  the  answer  to  that  is  that  the  public 
buildings  are  so  much  better  constructed  that  the  cost  of  upkeep  is 
verv  small.    It  has  been  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  for  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  marine  hospitals,  are  pretty  well 
coiLstnicted. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Some  are,  but  the  stations  as  a  whole  have  a  good 
manv  cheap  buildings  on  them;  they  will  have  one  or  two  good 
buildings  on  them — an  administration  building  or  something  of  that 
sort — but  the  other  buildings  are  rather  cheap.  I  figured  this  out  the 
other  day,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  committee.  There  are  1,277 
buildings,  and  the  total  appropriations  of  every  kind  and  char- 
acter— ^general  expenses,  repairs,  mechanical  equipment,  supplies, 
of)erating  force,  furniture,  operating  supplies,  and  salaries  of  the 
office — are  only  3.85  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation  of  the  buildings. 
That  is  what  it  costs  for  the  upkeep  of  them  and  to  maintain  them, 
which  is  pretty  small,  and  that  is  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in 
salaries  we  are  asking  for  this  year.  It  is  less  than  4  per  cent,  and 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  4  per  cent  was  not  considered  a  high  price 
for  the  upkeep  of  an  office  building. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  included  in  maintenance  in  this  figure  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  You  mean  the  maintenance  appropriation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  all  the  supplies — coal,  oil,  water,  and  every- 
thing of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  heat  and  light? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  your  janitor  force  and  char  force? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  I  have  put  in  there  every  expenditure  of 
every  kind  and  character  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  public 
buildings,  and  it  only  amounts  to  3.85  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation 
of  the  byildings ;  that  valuation  is  the  valuation  when  they  were  built, 
but  manv  of  them  are  worth  many  times  more  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  am  asking  about  this  per  cent  is  that 
the  marine  hospitals  come  in  and  ask  additional  sums  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs,  which  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
that  appropriation,  considering  the  very  small  cost  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  they  have  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000 
a  year  for  the  upkeep  of  the  marine  hospitals  and  quarantine  sta- 
tions, and  I  think  the  reason  for  that  is  twofold — first,  that  the 
huildings  are  not  as  well  constructed,  and,  second,  they  are  usually 
in  inaccessible  places  where  the  cost  of  repairs  is  very  much  more 
and  the  cost  of  construction  is  very  much  heavier  than  it  is  whore  you 
^an  pet  men  and  materials  close  at  hand.  They  must  have  a  good 
deal  more  for  that  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  public  build- 
ing as  a  whole,  so  far  as  repair  and  preservation  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  as  to  their  exterior  and  being  weather  tight, 
they  are  all  right,  but  we  have  not  done  much  in  the  interior  of  the 
huildings  for  a  couple  of  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  demands 
which  are  made  on  that  appropriation  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  Internal  Revenue  Service  bv  reas(m  of  chanjros  ]v  the  biiildin:r''> 
in  order  to  get  them  space  which  they  could  occupy  during  the  war 
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made  serious  inroads  in  the  appropriation  and  has  not  left  any- 
where near  enough  to  keep  the  buildings  in  a  presentable  shape. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  for  very  much  more  for  next 
year? 

'Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  just  about  what  we  have  had,  perhaps  a  little 
more.  If  we  do  not  get  the  $50,000  for  reimbursement,  we  will  have 
to  come  down  next  year  and  ask  for  more  money,  because  much  of 
the  work  has  been  postponed. 

FOR  TREASUBY  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $25,000  for  Treasury  Annex  No.  2? 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  That  is  for  all  of  those  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  $30,000  for  next  year? 

Mrl  Wetmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  \\Tiy  do  you  ask  for  $5,000  increase  in  those'' 
buildings  when  you  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  in  the  other 
buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  none  of  these  buildings 
has  had  as  much  allotment  as  we  should  have  had  in  the  past  year. 
Treasury  Annex  No.  2  is  a  very  poor  building.  The  Winder  Build- 
ing is  very  old.  The  Auditors'  Building  is  very  much  in  need  of 
repair.  The  Treasury  Annex,  of  course,  is  a  new  building  and  the 
Arlington  Building  is  new,  but  the  size  of  the  Arlington  Building 
is  such  that  we  are  called,  upon  to  do  a  great  deal  there  in  the  way 
of  replacing  broken  glass,  hardware  renewals,  and  repairs  to  plumb- 
ing fixtures  and  mechanical  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  give  you  the  $30,000 — ^so  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  next  year — $30,000  for  repair  and 
preservation,  including  the  Treasury  Annex  No.  2,  would  you  want 
also  the  other  item  of  $15,000  for  repair  and  preservation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  We  can,  not  do  that  work  for*  $5,000, 
unless  you' conclude  that  you  do  not  want  to  do  the  roof  work.  If 
you  conclude  that  the  roof  work  should  go  over,  instead  of  having 
the  $15,000  asked  for  there  you  might  give  us  $10,000.  /  We  will  have 
to  do  some  roof  work.  We  have  $7,fOO  in  that  allotment.  I  sup- 
pose with  $3,000  I  could  go  over  the  roof  very  well.  The  main 
trouble  with  the  roof  is  that  it  is  laid  over  green  lumber  and  it 
warps,  and  when  it  warps  it  carries  the  whole  thing  out. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  $10,000  more  for  those  buildings  than 
you  have  this  year 

Mr.  Wetmore  (interposing).  I  think  we  could  get  along,  but  prob- 
ably the  i)etter  thing  to  do  would  be  to  make  a  separate  item  so  that 
building  would  be  sure  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  we  commence  that,  we  should  take  up 
the  other  items  and  put  them  all  in  separately. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Some  of  the  buildings  get,  perhaps,  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to  at  times.  Some  one  gets  in  first  with  his  requisition, 
and  they  do  not  know  of  the  other  necessary  things  to  be  done.  In 
the  case  of  Annex  No.  2  I  would  like  to  have  it  separately  for  that 
building. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  a  separate  item  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  separate  item  of  $15,000. 
Make  it  $10,000  and  we  will  understand  that  the  roof  work  is  to  be  of 
a  temporary  character  and  do  the  best  we  can. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEBVICE  HOSPITALS  AND  QUARANTINE  STATIONS.    • 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals and  quarantine  stations  will  require  $200,000  for  the  next 
vear^ 

•  _  ^^^ 

Jlr.  Wetmore.  They  have  usually  had  that  amount  of  money,  and 
I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  They  are  not  as  bad  off  as  we  are  on  this  other 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  discretion;  you  do  not  need  to  let 
them  spend  the  whole  $200,000.  You  have  the  situation  over  afNew 
York? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Ordinarily  we  would  not  expect  to  undertake  a 
job  like  that  in  New  York,  but  we  would  come  here  and  ask  for 
either  $5,000  or  $6,000,  and  I  imagine  that  Congress  would  not 
hesitate  to  appropriate  it..  The  bui^iing  was  very  badly  damaged 
on  its  exterior  and  on  its  interior,  but  the  structural  integrity  of  the 
building  was  not  involved. 

UNINCUMREBED  BALANCE. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  have  you  ex- 
pended to  date? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  balance  of  the  repairs  and  preservation  appro- 
priation to  date  is  $263,680.38. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  a  total  of  $900,000  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes^  sir ;  that  is  the  unincumbered  balance. 

The  Ch.\irman.  And  how  much  for  the  hospitals? 

Mr.  Wetbiore.  $152,145.54  remains. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  that  the  appropriation  was 
pretty  large? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  has  been  sufficient  heretofore,  but  generally  the 
^♦:i lances  have  not  been  large  on  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  On  July  1,  1920,  what  was  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  last  year's  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  repair  and  preservation  appropriation  or  the 
•allotment? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Of  the  total  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  have  to  supply  that ;  I  have  not  the  figures 
here. 

N'an:.--$3,0(i0.25. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $200,000  for  the  marine  hospitals 
remained  unexpended? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  unincumbered  balance  of  the  $850,000  appro- 
priation for  last  vear  was  $1,258.57. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  only  bad  $800,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chapman.  You  are  asking  "  For  installation  and  repair  of 
mechanical  equipment  in  all  completed  and  occupied  public  build- 
injrs  un<ler  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,"  and  so  forth. 
?665,000.     You   have  an  appropriation   for  the  current  year  of 
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$615,000  and  for  the  prior  fiscal  year  you  had  $550,000.    What  bal- 
ance did  you  have  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $946.46. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  appropriation 
for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Very  good.  We  have  expended  up  to  date  just 
about  50  per  cent.  The  only  item  that  is  serious  is  the  Treasury, 
Butler,  and  Windsor  Buildings.  We  had  $20,000  and  we  have  onlr 
left  $5,720. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  due  to  the  expense  of  remodeling  and  re- 
pairing the  mechanical  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $20,000  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  have  the  mechanical  equipment  in 
pretty  jgood  condition  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  The  only  thing  that  I  am  afraid  of  is  we 
have  a  lot  of  elevators  and  boilers,  and  while  we  think  they  are  in 
excellent  condition  if  some  accident  should  occur  to  the  elevators 
$5^00  would  not  go  a  very  long  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  detennine  what  is  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  what  is  part  of  the  building  when  it  comes  to  repairs  and 
preservation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  pretty  generally  enumerated  in  the  appro- 
priation "Heating,  hoisting,  plumbing,  gas  piping,  ventilating^ 
vacuum 'cleaning,  and  refrigeration  apparatus,  electric  light  plants^ 
meters,  interior  pneumatic  tubes  and  intercommunicating  telephone 
systems,  conduits,  wiring,  call-bell  and  signal  systems.'"        '        ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  replace  boilers  that  are  worn  out  from 
this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  plumbnig  as  well? 

Mr,  Wetmore.  The  installation  and  repairing  of  plumbing;  yes» 

sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  could,  if  you  had  the  money,  install  the  eleva- 
tor at  the  Winder  Building? 

Mr,  Wetmore.  Yes;  we  frequently  do  install  elevators  when  we 
have  sufficient  balances. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Where  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  and  safety. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  the  money? 

Mr.  TnoMP8i>y.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WeTxMOKe.  What  we  did  before  the  war,  where  we  could  save 
during  the  year,  was  to  authori:^o  toward  the  end  of  the  vear  an  ele- 
vator or  change  in  a  boiler  plant — something  like  that.  We  would  try 
to  get  enough  out  of  the  ni)propriatioii  to  do  one  or  two  good  jobs, 

FOB  NEW  LANGUAGE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  same  change  of  language 
by  inserting  "  undei-  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department "  in  this 
estimate  as  in  tlie  former  one? 

Ml".  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  same  reasons? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 
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FOB  TIKEAStTliY  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  for  an  increase  from  $20,000  to 
1^50,000  for  the  Treasury,  Treasury  Annex,  and  these  other  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Thompson  can  answer  that  question.  That  is- 
mechanical  equipment.    The  allotment  has  been  considered  too  small. 

Mr.  Thompson.  What  we  want  to  do  next  year-^that  is,  the  major 
itt^m  in  connection  with  that — is  to  install  a  new  ice  plant.  We  have 
an  ice  plant  in  the  basement  of  the  Treasury.  It  makes  ice  for  the 
Treasury  and  several  of  the  other  buildings  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury.  It  was  installed  about  10  years  ago.  It  is  practically  worn 
fnit.  We  had  to  shut  down  for  a  couple  of  months  last  summer,  and 
that  kept  everybody  out  of  ice.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  just  about  on 
its  last  legs. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  ice  there  economically? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Cheaper  than  you  can  buy  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  want  to  put  in  a  little  lai;ger  plant,  in  order  to 
take  in  a  couple  of  the  buildings,  like  the  War  Risk  Building,  which 
J  re  now  purchasing  ice. 

The  CbAiRMAN.  is  that  what  you  propose  here  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  enlarge  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  ice  plant  cost? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  estimate  about  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  takes  up  practically  all  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^i AN.  How  much  will  you  save  on  the  ice  now  purchased 
at  the  War  Hisk  Insurance  Bureau  f 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  not  figured  that ;  I  can  supply  it. 

The  Chair^i AN.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  ;  I  can  hot. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  it  costs  to  manufac- 
ture the  ice? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Speaking  from  memory,  I  think  it  is  about  $4.15. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  it  sold  for? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  you  could  buy  it  for  less  than  $6 
•r  ss.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  justify  that  expenditure  of 
>^-'O.iH>0  by  the  saving  that  we  would  make  on  serving  additional 

liMings  from  the  larger  plant,  because  the  major  part  of  that  will 
L'o  for  replacing  what  we  have  there  now. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  ice  is  consumer  in  all  the  buildings; 
>^!>i'  h  vou  would  supply? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  make  about  5  tons  a  day  during  the  summer 
^asi>n  and  less  in  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  What  buildings  do  you  supply? 

Mr.  Thompson.  All  of  them  except  the  War  Risk.  I  think  we 
-npplv  the  Winder  Building,  Treasury  Annex  No.  2,  and  the.  Audi- 
tors' ftuilding:  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  shut  the  plant  down  in  the. 
-uiTffier  time? 

^f^.  Thompson.  We  had  to  make  such  extensive  repairs  that  it  took 
a  « c»uple  of  months  to  overhaul  the  plant. 

Tl)e  Chairman.  How  much  ice  did  you  have  to  purchase  per  day 
luring  that  period? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  That  does  not  come  out  of  our  appropriation ;  that 
comes  out  of  the  chief  clerk's  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  that  the  clerks  got  any  ice;  they 
did  not  over  in  my  office  during  that  period. 

The  Chaii^man.  During  the  hottest  months  about  how  much  ice 
was  required  for  the  buildings  that  you  now  serve  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Five  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  more  ice  in  July  and  Augusf  than  in 
November  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  heated  term  the  plant  ran  to  capacity, 
about  5  tons  a  day.  During  this  time  they  are  not  turning  out  more 
than  2^  or  3  tons.  I  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  record. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wetmore, 

Acting  Supei'vising  Architect. 

Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  request  for  a  memorandum  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  ice  plant  in  the  Treasury  Building,  I  beg  to  state  that  the 
plant  was  installed  July,  1910,  and  has  been  in  operation  since  that  time  by 
making  minor  repairs  every  year  to  keep  it  in  a  fair  state  of  operation. 

It  is  of  the  absorption  type,  having  a  capacity  of  5  tons  of  ice  per  24  hours, 
and  has  done  very  good  service  since  its  installation,  but  it  is  showing  crystal- 
lization and  corrosion  of  the  pipes  and  coils,  which  will  have  to  be*  renewed 
this  year  if  the  plant  is  continued.  The  approximate  cost  for  the  repairs  will 
be  $3,500.  ♦ 

When  this  plant  was  installed  it  was  amply  large  to  serve  the  Treasury 
Building  and  outside  bureaus  under  the  department,  but  since  the  department 
has  increased  in  personnel  it  has  been  impossible  to  furnish  the  Arlington 
Building  and  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  During  the  Summer  months  of  the 
past  three  years  the  plant  has  been  run  to  capacity  and  several  days  the  con- 
sumption was  more  than  5  tons.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  ice  in  this  build- 
ing Is  $4.40  per  ton.  The  cost  of  ice  purchased  for  Internal  Revenue  and  War 
Risk  is  $5.60  per  ton. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  an  item  for  a  10-ton  ice  plant  be  providetl  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill,  and  that  the  appropriation  be  made  available  immefliately  in 
order  that  the  extensive  repairs  necessary  at  this  time  may  be  omitted. 

If  this  is  approved,  it  will  permit  the  department  to  furnish,  ice  to  all  Its 
bureaus  except  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  the  Liberty  Ix)an 
Building.    If  this  were  done,  an  annual  saving  of  $1,200  could  be  effected. 
Respectfully, 

W.  G.  Platt,  Chief  Clerk. 

The  CiiAiiorAX.  Where  did  you  get  the  estimate  of  $30^000  for 
installation? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  estimates  from  contractors. 

VAULTS  AND  SAFES. 

The  Chairman.  Xou  are  asking  for  $100,000  "  For  vaults  and  lock- 
box equipments,  and  repairs  thereto,  in  all  completed  and  occupied 
public  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Depai-tment." 
lou  had  $100,000  for  the  present  year.  How  are  you  getting  along 
with  that  appropriation? 

IMr.  Sciiaefer.  We  have  $64,000  left. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  new  buildings  will  you  be  called  upon 
to  supply  vaults  and  safes  during  the  next  year? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Not  more  than  four. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  they  cost? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  put  in  an  estimate  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  the 
nfew  safes  for  1922. 
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The  Chairman.  You  must  be  spending  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  fonnerly,  because  under  the  old  appropriation  for  1913,  1914, 
and  1915  when  you  were  building  buildings  and  completing  40  ana 

50  buildings  a  year 

Mr,  WiTMORE  (interposing).  Eighty  or  ninety  buildings. 
The  Chairman.  You  only  had  $100,000,  and  now  you  have  the 
same  amount  and  you  are  not  building  any  new  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Every  expenditure  made  from  this  appropriation 
has  doubled  and  tripled  in  increased  cost.  The  prices  run  all  the 
way  from  4J  per  cent  to  41  per  cent  increase.  The  safes  that  we  used 
to  buy  for  an  average  price  of  $1,400  now  cost  approximately  $1,975, 
and  all  the  shelving  is  high  in  cost,  it  is  metal  shelving. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  have  $1,000  a  building  and  now  you 
have  about  $2,500  per  building.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you 
are  stocking  up  on  shelving,  etc.,  in  some  of  the  buildings,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  We  have  to  trim  the  requisitions  when 
they  come  in.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  increased  its  require- 
ment for  safes. 

ifr.  ScHAEFER.  We  have  at  the  present  moment  just  a  few  of  the 
cities  where  they  are  establishing  central  accounting  offices  in  the  post 
offices,  and  they  have  asked  fqr  over  iF50,000  worth  of  furniture  and 
§90,000  of  safes,  including  some  vault  work,  which  will  apparently 
run  it  over  $1()0,000.  That  work  can  not  be  allowed  out  of  the 
annual  appropriation.  If  the  Post  Office  Department  insists  these 
':ities  be  made  central  accounting  offices,  then  it  will  be  necessary  that 
we  receive  an  additional  appropriation  to  care  for  them.  Just  as 
soon  as  we  finished  supplving  the  needs  of  the  internal-revenue  ac- 
tinties,  along  comes  the  ^ost  Office  Department  asking  for  addi- 
tional work  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  change  their  system  frequently.  Not  long 
a^  they  had  in  each  county  a  central  accountmg  station.  Now, 
they  have  abandoned  that  and  they  take  one  or  two  cities  in  a  State. 
Then  this  appropriation  is  used  for  lock  boxes,  and  there  is  quite  an 
expense  on  that  account.  There  is  no  appropriation  for  enlarging 
these  buildings,  and  still  they  are  all  the  tune  asking  for  additional 
lock-box  facilities. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

(Seep.  115.) 

The  Chairman.  For  "  General  expenses  "  you  are  asking  $498,200? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  and  for  some  changes  in  the  phraseology. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  paid  out  of  this  item  of  general  ex- 
f>enses — the  entire  field  force? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  field  force,  the  technical  force,  all  of  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  office,  furniture  and  equipment  for  the 
office,  the  superintendents  of  construction  in  the  field,  advertising, 
telegraph  and  telephone  service,  transportation  of  all  kinds,  travel- 
ing expense,  transportation  of  household  goods  incident  to  change  of 
-tation,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  office.  This  is  the  appro- 
priation which  was  required  to  be  created  when  we  ceased  to  make 
I  harges  against  the  building  appropriations  for  running  the  office. 

22646— 20— FT  1 5 
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PAY   OF    SUPERVISING    SUPERINTENDENTS,    SUPERINTENDENTS,    AND    JUNIOR   SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS  OF   CONSTRUCTION,   AND   INSPECTORS. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  dropping  out  all  the  specified  rates  of 
compensation  and  leaving  the  whole  matter  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  determine? 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  lump  sum,  not  in  excess  of  what 
is  paid  m  other  departments. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  The  particular  reason  for  that  is  to  enable  him  to 
increase  the  compensation  of  the  office  force  above  those  rates  and  put 
them  on  a  par  with  the  rates  fixed  by  this  committee  last  year  for  the 
superintendents.  We  came  down  here  with  an  estimate  last  year  for 
superintendents,  but  did  not  ask  for  anything  on  account  of  the  office 
technical  force — the  draftsmen,  computers,  etc. — because  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  reclassification  committee's  report  would  get  action. 
As  the  superintendents  were  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  work  of 
that  committee,  the  Secretary  sent  down  estimates  for  an  increase  in 
the  rates  of  pay  of  the  superintendents  upon  a  basis  that  he  imagined 
would  be  in  keeping  with  what  the  reclassification  committee  would 
do  in  the  case  of  the  ofiice  technical  force. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  we  increase  the  field  force  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  You  increased  them  so  that  the  highest-paid  naen 
could  get  $3,500.  You  increased  it  so  that  the  highest-paid  field  em- 
ployee getting  $2,900  could  get  $3,500.  These  estimates  are  submitted 
on  the  basis  of  making  the  pay  of  the  tetchnical  men  in  the  office  cor- 
respond with  the  pay  of  the  technical  men  in  the  field.  It  produces 
an  embarrassing  situation  to  have  provision  made  for  a  part  of  the 
technical  force  at  one  rate  of  pay  and  another  part  of  it  at  another 
rate  of  pay.  We  were  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  office  and  found 
it  difficult  to  hold  our  good  men.  There  have  been  times  when  I  could 
not  get  men  for  certain  lines  of  work.  We  have,  been  trying  to  get 
engineers  with  certain  qualifications,  and  could  not  get  them  at  all. 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  opportunities  for  the  men  in  the  office 
to  go  out  and  receive  larger  compensation.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
younger  men  or  men  with  much  less  experience  went  out  of  the  office 
and  got  more  pay  than  the  more  experienced  men  in  the  office  were 
getting.  This  estimate  that  the  Secretary  has  submitted  is  on  the 
basis  not  of  the  Macy  scale,  because  it  is  considerably  less  than  the 
Macy  scale,  but  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  scale  fixed  by  this  committee. 
The  committee  did  not  accept  the  Secretary's  estimate  for  the  super- 
intendents' salaries  last  year,  but  made  rates  of  their  own,  and  this 
estimate  was  based  on  those  rates.  We  are  undertaking  to  make  the 
rate  of  pay  for  the  office  force  correspond  with  the  rate  of  pay  for  the 
field  force. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  estimate  that  this  will  involve  an  increase  of  about 
$156,000. 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  In  other  words,  this  increase  from  $240,000  to  $396,000 
represents  the  increase  that  would  be  made  to  cover  the  purposes  out- 
lined by  vou. 

Mr,  Wetmore.  Before  we  get  through  with  it  in  this  committee, 
this  involves  some  other  increases  on  the  administrative  side  of  the 
office,  but  all  of  the  increases  asked  for  aggregate  four  in  number  in 
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the  office  force  and  only  12  per  cent  in  salaries.  That  is  including 
the  legislative  force  also.  The  increases  aggregate  four  in  number 
in  the  office  force  and  12  per  cent  in  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  will  add  four  men  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  what  we  are  submitting  our  estimate  for. 
That  will  be  in  the  legislative  bill.  If  you  want  to  take  up  the  legis- 
lative feature  now  I  will  explain  what  that  is.  I  am  speaKing  about 
the  legislative  bill.  This  involves  not  only  the  technical  force  but 
some  places  on  the  administrative  side  of  the  office  also. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  intend  to  transfer  from  the  legislative  bill 
certain  employees  to  this  roll  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Xo,  sir.  *  I  mean  that  the  increase  that  we  are  ask- 
in<r  for  here  carries  with  it  some  small  increase  in  legislative  positions 
and  that  it  involves  all  told  four  additional  people  in  the  office  force 
and  12  per  cent  increase  in  the  salaries  in  the  office.  I  stated  that  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Byrns's  question. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  increase  of  $156,000  here  relates  only  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  force  carried  under  this  particular  appropriation.  That 
<loes  not  refer  to  the  employees  carried  in  the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  The  limitation  on  this  was  the  provision 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fix  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  rates  paid  in  other  executive  departments  and  inde- 
|)endent  Government  establishments  for  similar  services.  There  is  a 
committee  present  from  the  office  representing  the  technical  em- 
ployees, draftsmen,  engineers,  and  others,  and  they  would  like  to  be 
heard. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  administer  a  provision  of  this 
kind  ?    This  provision  reads : 

And  the  Seixetary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  forepoinjr  classes  of  employees  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate*  paid  in  other  executive  departments  or  independent  establishments  of 
t!je  (foveiyment  for  the  same  or  similar  character  of  service. 

I  suppose  that  the  employment  of  an  engineer  who  was  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  a  battleship  or  an  engineer  who  was  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  some  great  vessel  for  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
who  went  into  the  service  during  the  war,  when  the  sky  was  the 
limit,  would  be  taken  as  the  measure  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  fix  these  salaries. 

Mr.  WBrMORE.  No,  sir ;  because  there  is  a  qualification  on  that  that 
it  shall  be  for  the  same  or  similar  services. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  other  department  do  you  have  mechanical 
engineers? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  for  instance. 

The  Chahiman.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  have  the  same  or  a  similar  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  It' is  greatly  different.  One  of  those  engineers 
came  to  see  me  last  year.  They  made  the  same  argument  and  1  went 
to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  to  find  out  about  it,  and  they  told 
me  that  they  could  use  scarcely  any  of  the  mechanical  engineers  and 
draftsmen  in  the  Treasury  Department.  They  stated  that  they  were 
not  skilled  for  designing  ships  and  for  that  sort  of  construction, 
except  in  a  limited  way. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  They  took  a  number  of  our  people  over  there. 
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Mr.  Lix.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Eepair?  4 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
Mr.  Lix.  They  do  the  same  construction  work  that  we  do.    A  lot 
of  our  men  worked  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Secretary  should  be  given  this  authority, 
he  would  undertake  to  apply  it  to  the  compensation  of  his  men  who 
were  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  that  the  men  in  these  other  depart- 
ments are  doing,  but  the  men  .employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  would  say  that  they  were  not  doing  the  same  character  of 
work.  You  would  immediately  have  a  conflict  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  decide,  and  he  would  always  decide  it  in  favor  of  the 
people  in  his  department.  That  is  the  way  salaries  get  so  much  out 
of  joint  in  the  Government  service.  I  do  not  say  that  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  men  in  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  are  correct 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  do  say  that  to  establish  a  standard 
like  this  would  mean  that  each  department  would  be  bidding  against 
the  other.  Very  soon  we  would  have  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  head  of  every  other  department 
bidding  for  the  same  thing.  When  one  department  raised  the  pay 
of  its  force  then  the  other  departments  would  rais§  the  pay  of  their 
forces. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Congress  does  that.  There 
are  a  number  of  bureaus  that  have  lump-sum  appropriations. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  appropriation  is  limited.  The  total  appro- 
priation is  all  that  the  Secretary  could  spend. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  he  has  done  that  he  could  come  back 
and  say,  "  I  have  been  trying  to  do  what  is  fair  to  these  men ;  we  made 
a  mistake  before,  and  I  find  that  we  will  have  to  have  more  money, 
and  therefore  we  are  here  asking  for  $100,000  or  $200,000  as  a  de- 
ficiency." That  is  an  old  story  in  connection  with  deficiencies — that 
is,  that  mistakes  have  been  made  in  estimating.  • 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  not  done  that  in  the  case  of  the  salaries 
we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  because  you  have  not  had  this  authority  under 
which  to  do  it.    The  salaries  you  have  now  are  fixed. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  we  have  a  limitation  put  on.  Ours  is  one 
of  the  few  places  that  is  limited  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  make  lump- 
sum appropriations  for  salaries,  but  if  you  will  take  the  general  nin 
of  positions  provided  for  in  the  legislative  bill  you  will  find  that 
outside  of  the  internal-revenue  department  the  salaries  are  specified 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  has  always  been  a  lump-sum  appropriation. 
The  Chairman.  It  has  been  a  lump-sum  appropriation  with  these 
rates  of  pay.  For  instance,  you  have  foreman  draftsmen,  archi- 
tectural draftsmen,  and  apprentice  draftsmen  at  rates  of  pay  from 
$840  to  $2,500  per  annum;  structural  engineers  and  draftamen  at 
rates  of  pay  from  $840  to  $2,500;  mechanical,  sanitary,  electrical, 
heating,  and  ventilating  engineers  and  draftsmen  at  rates  of  pay  from 
$1,200  to  $2,400  per  annum,  etc.  Now  you  propose  to  eliminate  all 
of  that  and  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  to 
fix  compensation. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Of  course,  we  must  keep  within  the  appropriation 
that  is  made,  and  that  is  the  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  committee  should  decide  to  retain  the 
present  form  of  the  bilJ  and  not  ^ve  the  Secretary  this  authority, 
what  should  the  rates  of  pay  be  for  foreman  draftsmen,  architectural 
draftsmen,  apprentice  draftsmen  etc.,  that  are  now  carried  in  the 
bill  at  from  $840  to  $2,500  per  annum? 

Mr.  Wet^iore.  I  have  all  of  that  worked  out  in  a  separate  memo- 
randum, but  I  did  not  bring  it  down  with  me.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  error  there.  You  will  note  that  mechanical,  sanitary,  elec- 
trical, heating  and  ventilating,  and  illuminating  engineers  and  drafts- 
men are  included  in  the  brackets,  but  that  is  due  to  a  clerical  error. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  I  suppose  you  have  made  that 
up  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  of  $3,500  for  a  year.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  highest  man  in  the  office  paid  from  this  lump 
sum  would  get  $3,500. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  case  of  a  large  construction  company 
employing  not  only  superintendents  of  construction  in  the  field  but 
also  technical  men  in  the  office — how  do  the  rates  of  pay  range  with 
such  a  company  ?  Do  the  technical  men  in  the  office  receive  as  high 
pav  as  the  construction  men  who  are  intrusted  with  construction  work 
in  the  field? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  the  head  men  in  the  office  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  understood  last  year  that  that  was  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  have  some  data  on  that  subject.  The  average 
silaries  in  the  field,  outside  of  the  Government  service,  range  from 
si,170  to  $15,500.  That  would  be  up  to  the  point  where  a  man  would 
W  the  head  of  our  office,  the  senior  architect,  and  below  that  to  the 
[K^int  where  a  superintendent  of  division  would  come  in  our  office. 
TUjU  runs  up  to  $7,515.  When  you  get  down  to  th^  noint  of  foreman 
•Iraftsmen,  the  corresponding  salary  outside  of  the  uovemment  serv- 
\^  would  be  $4,306.  That  is  the  average  salary  and  not  the  maxi- 
mum. Men  leaving  our  service  have  averaged  from  $1,170  to  $4,100 
for  that  grade. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  that  the  average? 

Mr.  BijiKESLEE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  average  of  men  who  have  gone 
out  and  worked  for  other  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Bl.\ki:slee.  No,  sir :  that  is  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  could  not  be  over  $1,100. 

Mr.  Blakesi-ee.  That  is  the  average  in  each  grade,  and  many  of 
the  men  have  had  opportunities  to  go  into  business  for  themselves. 
I  have  personal  knowledge  of  one  case  where  a  man  has  made 
$4^».(HI0  in  commissions  in  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  data  filed  by  the  Navy  Depai-tment 
in  accordance  with  law,  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  architectural 
draftsmen  or  engineering  draftsmen  or  structural-steel  draftsmen 
nn^eivp  over  $3,052  a  year.  Most  of  them  are  considerably  under 
^^^.•MX).  For  instance,  take  architectural  draftsmen  of  grade  A,  and 
th»-  computation  is  $3,002.40 ;  for  structural-steel  work  draftsmen, 
firmde  A,  the  compensation  is  $3,002.40.  I  find  that  they  run  all 
thp  wav  down  to  $758.40.    A  great  many  of  them  are  under  $2,000. 
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Mr.  BiiAKESLEE.  May  I  state  there  that  the  grade  of  charge  man 
in  the  Navy  Department  corresponds  to  our  foremen  of  draftsmen, 
and  they  are  paid  from  $10  to  $12  per  day,  or  $3,130  to  $3,756  per 
annum?  The  next  grade  below  that  is  grade  A  draftsmen,  which 
corresponds  to  our  architectural  draftsmen,  and  they  receive  from 
$8  to  $9.60  per  day,  making  the  annual  compensation  $2,504  and 
$3,004.80.  The  next  grade  below  that,  of  which  they  have  31,  is 
grade  B  draftsmen,  and  that  grade  is  paid  from  $6  to  $7.20.  All 
of  these  rates  are  much  higher  than  those  paid  in  our  particular 
office. 

The  Chairman.  They  run  down  as  low  as  $478  a  year  here. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  They  have  17  grade  C  draftsmen,  at  $6.20  per 
day. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  here  architectural  draftsmen,  grade  C,  at 
$478.40. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  have  no  grade  C  draftsmen.  We  have  no 
men  as  low  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  able  to  get  better  ratings? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  -No,  sir ;  our  men  have  been  leaving,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  hope  of  getting  compensation  commensurate  with  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  always  be  true  in  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  would  like  to  keep,  at  least,  a  skeleton  force  of 
skilled  men. 

The  ('iiAiRMAN.  You  must  have  more  than  a  skeleton  organization. 

DBCBEASE  IN  OFFICE  FORCE. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Our  force  is  about  one-third  below  normal. 

Mr.  Blakesijbe.  The  office  force  in  1919  dropped  from  138  technical 
men  to  102  men  and  thus  far  this  year  has  further  decreased  to  72 
men,  the  total  decrease  representing  a  drop  of  48  per  cent.  The  point 
was  well  brouiiht  out  in  the  Secretary's  letter  of  June  1,  with  which 
you  are  possibly  familiar.  That  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  it  resulted  in  an  amendment  to  the  deficiency 
bill  granting  the  relief  requested  by  the  Secretary,  but  the  amendment 
was  stricken  out  in  conference.  The  point  that  really  brings  us  up 
here  is  this :  Wo  want  to  support  the  suggestion  of  the  office,  or  the 
request  of  the  office,  that  this  amount  be  increased  to  $396,000.  We 
would  use  that,  as  Mr.  Wetmore  stated,  to  make  the  salaries  of  the 
office  force  correspond  with  the  salaries  of  the  field  force.  There  is 
a  terrible  discrepancy  there  in  that  one  office,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  discrepancy  between  our  office  and  other  departments.  The  sal- 
aries being  paid  in  the  other  departments  are  not  necessarily  war 
salaries,  but  they  are  the  salaries  the  men  are  getting  now,  and  the 
salaries  that  they  will  continue  t(»  get,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  from 
present  indications.  The  point,  however,  ceritei^s  really  on  the  word- 
ing of  the  legislation.    It  is  not  flexible  enough. 

I'he  CuAimrAN.  I  think  it  is  too  flexible.  If  you  were  before  the 
legislative  subcommittee,  you  would  have  so  many  architectural 
draftsmen  at,  say,  $840,  and  so  on  all  the  way  through.  You  would 
have  so  many  at  certain  rates  of  pay.  Then,  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  anyone  to  juggle  the  figures,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  in  an 
offensive  sense.    Congress  and  the  department  would  know  just  what 
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they  could  do.  There  is  always  the  incentive  to  increase.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  man  getting  $1,200  who  thinks  he  should  have  $1,600. 
He  will  do  everything  he  can  to  ^et  the  head  of  the  department  to 
recommend  him  for  an  increase,  and  there  would  be  too  much  lost 
motion  involved.    The  compensation  ought  to  be  fixed  for  the  year. 

5Ir.  Wetmore.  We  have  not  discovered  anything  of  that  kind  in 
our  office. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  had  an  experience  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  have  had,  because  they  come  from  your  office 
to  us. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  would  all  be  in  one  grade  if  that  were  true, 
and  that  would  be  the  highest  giade. 

The  Chairman.  Not  necessarily.  That  would  indicate  that  the 
heads  of  the  departments  do  not  have  any  more  backbone  than  angle 
worms. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  would  be  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  case 
if  we  should  use  the  appropriation  simply  to  pay  salaries  with  and 
not  exercise  proper  discretion. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coursCj  there  is  an  inteentive  all  the  time  to  in- 
•crease  pay  where  you  have  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  some  one  to 
fix  the  salaries  at  anj  time.  The  man  who  feels  that  he  is  Imder- 
paid  will  use  all  the  influence  he  can  to  get  his  salary  increased.  If 
he  cloes  not  do  so,  he  ought  not  to  be  in  the  service.  I  do  not  com- 
plain about  that. 

Mr.  BlakEvSlee.  May  I  draw  your  attention  to  this  particular  fea- 
ture of  the  old  wording  in  the  bill,  running  through  the  titles  of 
the  positions  down  to  the  end:  It  states,  "the  expenditures  under 
all  of  the  foregoing  clauses  for  which  a  minimum  and  maximum 
rate  of  compensation  is  stated,  not  to  exceed  $143,450."  It  draws  the 
line  right  at  that  point.  For  these  men  not  more  than  $143,450 
can  be  expended.  There  is  another  item  of  $240,000  provided  for  the 
field  force,  and  what  we  want  is  to  ha^  that  as  one  lump  sum  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  flexibility  at  the  present  time.  If  you  are  run- 
ning shy  of  money  in  the  office  and  you  have  no  money  to  pay  for 
additional  men,  you  may  have  resignations  in  the  field,  and  have 
a  surplus  fund,  possibly,  but  are  not  able  to  use  it.  There  is  a 
defect  there  that  should  be  rectified,  and  the  suggested  legislation 
would  rectify  it. 

Mr.  ]VL\gee.  How  much  more  money  are  you  asking  for  salaries? 
What  does  it  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  $12,550. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  for  the  current  year  there  was  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $143,450 

Mr.  Blakeslee  (interposing).  We  are  asking  $396,000  this  year. 

ilr.  Magee.  You  claim  that  the  employees  in  your  office  are  paid 
less  than  the  employees  in  other  departments  who  are  doing  the  same 
or  similar  work? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes,  sir;  most  assuredly. 

Mr;  ilAGEE.  How  much  less  ? 

Mr.  Bij^kesleb.  Probabljr  an  average  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent: 

Mr.  Magee.  They  are  paid  nearly  half  as  much  again  more  than 
your  employees  ? 
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Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  can  cite  the  concrete  case  of  foremen  draftsmen, 
where  our  maximum  is  $2,500,  while  men  doing  the  same  class  of 
work  in  the  Navv  Department  are  getting  $3,756. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  we  put  this  in  a  lump  sum,  how  would  that  relieve 
you? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  lump-sum  provision  suggested  by  the  oflSce 
would  permit  the  office  to  pay  our  men  up  to  as  high  as  $3,500. 

Mr.  Magee.  By  reason  of  having  a  less  number  of  employees  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  showed  in  the  statement  I  made  a 
few  moments  ago.  we  dropped  down  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Magee.  Wnen  your  force  is  increased 

Mr.  Blakeslee  (interposing) .  We  could  not  increase  the  force  on 
that  appropriation  any  more  than  we  can  increase  it  with  the  appro- 
priation as  it  is. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  old  appropriation  was  for  how  many  men  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore^  It  was  a  lump-sum  appropriation. 

Mr.  Magee.  Take  this  particular  appropriation 

Mr.  Wetmore  (interposing).  There  is  nothing  in  there  to  indicate 
the  number.    As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  72  men. 

The  .Chairman.  Paid  out  of  the  $240,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  paid  out  of  the  $143,450.  Out  of  the  total 
appropriation  there  are  112  men,  72  men  in  the  office  and  about  40 
men  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  you  got  your  lump  sum  of  $396,000:  How 
would  you  give  an  increase  in  pay  unless  your  force  for  the  coming 
year  should  be  materially  less  than  the  force  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  we  would  have  increased  the  appropriation 
by  that  additional  amount. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  would  be  only  about  $13,000. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  is  due  to  the  change  in  the  number  of  men. 
There  would  be  fewer  men. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  due  to  these  resignations  and  the  fact 
that  you  have  fewer  men  in  the  service,  if  you  had  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation you  could  pay  the  men  who  remain  in  the  service  larger 
salaries? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  is  correct.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  need, 
possibly,  $240,000  in  the  field  to-day,  but  the  way  it  is  worded  in  the 
bill  now  it  is  not  interchangeable ;  that  is,  the  office  can  not  take  the 
money  from  the  field  force  and  pay  the  office  force,  or  vice  versa. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  this  would  involve 
an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  office  force  of  $12,550. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  rates  of  pay  were  increased  to  the  maxi- 
mum, up  to  $3,500  instead  of  $2,500,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  appropriation  for  the  office  force  $156,000  instead  of 
$143,450. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  have  no  statistics  of  that,  because  we  have  kept 
to  the  lump  sum  entirely  in  our  calculations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $143,450  for  your  office  force. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  By  the  lump  sum  I  mean  the  combined  sums  of 
the  field  force  and  office  force. 

The  Ciiatr:man.  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing  except  that  it  is  carried 
that  way  on  the  books.    We  appropriated  for  the  office  force  last 
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vear— that  is,  the  technical  force — $143,450;  that  is  right,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Wetmore?  ^ 

Mr.  Wetmore,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  add  to  that  $12,550  you  would  have  $156,- 
000.  and  then  in  order  to  spend  that  you  would  have  to  increase  the 
maximum  from  $2,500  to  $3,500. 

Mr.  BlablE8l.ee.  That  would  not  do  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Because  of  the  balancing  up  of  the  field  force  with 
the  office  force,  we  are  doing  that  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  estimating  on  the  basis  of  the  present  force, 
field  and  office,  and  the  field  force  ordinarily  is  about  110  men. 

Mr.  Maqee.  They  do  not  intend  to  use  anywhere  near  $240,000. 

Mr.  BlakesIiEe.  That  is  the  idea ;  we  do  not  need  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  not  going  to  increase  your  technical 
force  in  the  office,  and  are  only  going  to  increase  the  salaries 
$12,550,  then  you  do  not  need  the  appropriation  you  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  RussEiii.  $12,550  would  not  cover  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  technical  force. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get — how  much  will  cover 
it.   You  say  it  is  only  3  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent 

Mr.  Wetmore  (interposing).  We  are  not  talking  about  3  per  cent 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Bi«AK£SL£E.  You  have  misunderstood  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  how  much  you  increased  the  office  force, 
and  you  said  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  3  per  cent  was  this :  The  present  force  in  the 
Supervising  Architect's  office,  technical  force,  is  $383,450,  and  the 
f>roposed  total  is  $396,000,  or  an  increase  of  $12,550,  which  is  3  per 
cent  of  the  $383,000. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  you  can  juggle  figures  that  way, 
but  I  am  asking  you  how  much  of  an  increase  in  percentage  your 
plan  provides  for  the  technical  force  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  If  you  confine  us  to  the  technical  force,  it  would 
be  a  40  T>er  cent  increase. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  have  us  go  before  the  House  with 
^  statement  that  it  was  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  whereas  it  i&  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Varb.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  salaries  of  these 
men  now? 

Mr.  Lix.  Because  if  we  do  not  by  the  1st  of  July,  the  office  force 
will  be  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Lix.  From  our  experience  in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Vare.  When  did  you  last  lose  any  men  ?  How  many  men  did 
you  lose  in  the  last  30  days? 

Mr.  Lix.  I  should  say  we  have  lost  25  per  cent  of  them  in  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  am  talking  about  the  last  30  days. 

Mr.  Lix.  I  can  not  give  vou  that  offhand. 

Mr.  Vare.  In  the  line  ot  business  in  which  I  am  engaged  there  is 
a  general  tendency  for  the  men  to  ask  that  work  be  continued,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  volunteer,  rather  than  be  laid  off,  to  work  for 
h-ss  wages. 
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Mr.  Lix.  But  that  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  BlXkeslee.  What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  Vare.  I  am  indirectly  engaged  in  the  construction  line,  the 
very  line  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lix.  But,  as  it  is,  in  our  office,  when  work  picks  up  on  the 
outside  they  rob  our  office  to  fill  outside  offices. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  do  not  know  how  you  manage  your  details,  but  what 
I  had  in  mind  was  this :  There  is  not  a  builder  in  my  part  of  the 
country  who  at  the  present  time  is  talking  about  increasing  the 
wages  of  the  men,  but  they  are  talking  about  reducing  wages. 

Mr.  Blakesleb.  There  is  absolutely  no  comparison  between  a  man 
who  works  as  a  mechanic  on  a  building  and  a  technical  man  who 
prepares  the  plans  for  a  building.  The  plans  are  prepared  long  in 
advance  of  construction.  The  people  you  have  reference  to  may 
not  have  any  construction  workj  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean 
there  is  no  work  to  do  in  that  line,  because  plans  are  prepared  way 
in  advance  of  actual  construction,  and  if  they  appeal  for  work  at 
lower  salaries  that  does  not  apply  to  our  particular  line  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  as  a  general  business 
proposition  there  is  very  little  talk  in  my  section  of  the  country 
about  increasing  wages  of  any  kind  now,  and  as  one  Member  of 
Congress  I  should  heistate  very  much  about  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  salaries  at  this  time,  although  I  am  only  speaking  for 
myself. 

Mr.  Blakesl£e.  The  peculiar  part  of  our  profession  is  that  this 
is  just  the  time  that  the  work  is  beginning  to  pick  up;  our  work 
was  not  rushing  during  the  war,  and  we  have  not  been  mechanics 
who  have  been  busy  during  the  war  and  getting  good  pay.  We  have 
not  been  doing  that,  not  only  in  the  Government  service  but  in  the 
profession  in  general. 

Mr.  Vare.  Virtually  all  of  these  increases  have  been  based  on  the 
extremelv  high  cost  of  living,  and  all  the  bonuses  which  have  been 
granted  have  been  granted  on  those  lines;  and  anyone  who. attempts 
to  make  a  study  oi  the  cost  of  living  will  concede  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  reduced  prices  in  very  many  directions. 

Mr.  fiiAKESLEE.  We  are  not  asking  one  cent  for  the  increased  cost 
of  living;  we  are  not  mentioning  the  subject  at  all  as  a  reason  for 
giving  us  an  increased  compensation;  we  want  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  in  the  Government  service,  and  a  correction  of  the  discrepancy 
that  has  maintained  and  which  did  maintain  before  there  was  any 
idea  of  resorting  to  the  increased  cost  of  living ;  we  want  equal  pay 
for  a  similar  character  of  work.  On  the  question  of  reduced  cost 
of  living,  probably  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  are  going  a 
long  way  before  we  get  back  to  normal  prices. 

Mr.  Vare.  Do  you  not  realize  that  virtually  all  of  the  increases 
that  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  made  along 
that  line,  namely,  the  excessively  high  prices,  therefore  making  it 
necessary  for  salaries  to  be  increased,  in  some  cases  in  the  form  of 
bonuses  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  is  true  in  the  general  sense  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Vare.  Then  when  vou  come  in  at  this  late  day  and  say  you 
want  to  be  placed  on  a  plane  of  equalization,  you  inust  make  your 
claim  by  reason  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
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that  you  do  not  directly  mention  it,  because  the  comparison  which 
you  make  is  the  result  of  the  claim  made  by  these  other  branches  at 
the  time  thev  were  increased. 

Mr.  Lix.  We  would  like  to  have  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and 
if  it  ever  happens  in  the  future  that  the  pay  of  the  men  in  the  Navy 
I>epartment — which  is  the  only  department  we  can  compare  with  our 
office — is  reduced  to  a  lower  level,  we  are  willing  to  take  the  same 
rates.  We  do  not  want  any  more  than  they  get,  but  we  do  want  what 
they  get. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  fixed  their  salaries? 

Mr.  Blak£6le£.  a  board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
through  administering  a  decision  of  the  board  of  the  President,  a 
presidential  board. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  mean  the  appropriation  was  made  in  a  lump  sum 
by  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  !Magee.  And  then  this  board  fixed  the  compensation? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  satisfied,  in  view  of  the  finding 
of  the  board,  to  have  a  provision  carried  saying  that  they  shall  not 
fix  th^  compensation  in  excess  of  salaries  paid  for  the  same  class  of 
work  in  the  Treasurv  Department  and  other  departments  of  the 
<Jovemment?  /  ^ 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  You  mean  that  they  should  be  on  an  equal  plane  ? 

The  Chairman.  Tea. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  certainly  would.    If  it  fluctuates  in  one  de-' 
partment,  we  are  willing  to  have  the  fluctuation  in  the  other  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  !Magee.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  question  exactly.  If  I 
•.rnN^rstand  the  question  propounded  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
it  i"-  this:  That  if  the  salaries  of  these  men  in  the  Navy  Department 
>lionId  l)e  reduced  to  the  level  of  your  salaries,  then  you  would  be  en- 
tirely satisfied? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  would  have  to  be  entirely  satisfied ;  equal  pay 
^or  equal  work. 

The  CHAniMAN.  I  put  it  in  a  little  different  way,  namely,  that  the 
l«»ard  should  not  fix  the  salaries  in  excess  of  the  salaries  paid  in 
«»Mjer  departments  for  the  same  grade  of  work.  Of  course,  you  are 
ri^rht  with  regard  to  the  proposition  that  if  you  are  doing  the  same 
b  :h1  of  work  you  ouirht  to  have  the  same  rates  of  pay. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Which  we  have  not  been  getting  during  all  of  these 

Monday,  November  22,  1920. 

« 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 
FOR  REMODELING,  ETC.,  HOSPITALS  AND  QUARANTINE  STATIONS. 

(Seep.  102.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Perry,  you  are  asking  that  $275,000  for  hos- 
pital remodeling  be  included  m  the  amount  asked  for  remodeling 
public  buildings. 
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Mr.  Perry.  That,  I  understand,  is  the  general  repair  item.  Last 
year,  I  think,  we  had  $200,000  to  be  used  for  the  repair  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  marine  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations,  now  we 
have  included  all  hospitals  of  the  service,  whether  the  buildings  are 
owned,  the  land  leased  or  otherwise;  that  includes  many  hospitals 
that  we  have  taken  over  from  the  Army,  and  we  have  never  had  quite 
enough  money  to  keep  up  the  ordinary  repairs  to  these  old  stations, 
particularly  these  old  wooden  buildings ;  so  we  have  asked  that  that 
amount  be  increased.  The  former  legislation  read,  "  For  marine  hos- 
pitals," but  now  we  class  them  all  as  Government-owned  hospitals, 
so  as  to  take  in  those  Army  camps  and  the  buildings  that  we  have 
leased  and  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  intended  to  take  in  all  of  the  hosiptals  under 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Including  leased  hospitals. 

Mr.  Perry.  Including  those  that  we  have  leaded.  We  have  leased 
some  buildings  where  the  condition  of  the  leases  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  keep  up  the  repairs,  because  the  owners  are  not  so  situ- 
ated that  they  will  lease  the  buildings  and  be  charged  with  that 
responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  this  fund  to  be  made  available  for  lease- 
hold interests  ?     Why  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  I  think  this  would  only  b^  available  for  mak- 
ing repairs  to  buildings. 
^    The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  a  minute  ago  that  you  wanted 
it  also  for  leased  hospitals. 

Mr.  Perry.  We  want  this  money  to  include  the  hospitals  that  we 
have  leased,  wherever  the  provision  of  the  lease  requires  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  up  the  ordinary  repairs.  Our  leases  usually  include  a 
clause  which  will  permit  us  to  make  minor  alterations  to  adapt  these 
buildings  for  hospital  service.  For  instance,  we  take  over  a  good 
many  hotels  and  they  need  some  minor  modifications  in  order  to 
adapt  them  for  hospital  use,  like  putting  in  sterilizing  rooms,  oper- 
ating rooms,  and  matters  of  that  kind — minor  alterations  which  are 
limited  to  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  various  hospitals  that  go 
to  make  up  this  total  of  $275,000  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  have  no  list  here,  but  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  the 
hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  this  $275,000  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  have  estimated  the  number  of  hospitals  we  have 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have  been  spending  annually  on 
the  old  marine  hospitals  and  pared  that  down  as  much  as  we  could. 
I  can  give  you  a  list  of  the  hospitals  and  will  be  very  glad  to  send 
over  such  a  statement. 

Note. — For  list  of  bospitiils  see  p.  80. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  practice  we  have  started 
here  if  it  is  going  to  increase  in  this  way,  and  extend  to  every  Gov- 
ernment service.  In  connection  with  the  ]X)st  offices,  where  business 
was  increasing  very  rapidly,  it  was  deemed  by  Mr.  Sherley  to  be 
a  good  plan  to  give  them  a  lump  sum,  particularly  because  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  Postal  Service.  Now,  you  come  in  with  these 
leased  and  owned  buildings  and  ask  for  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
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to  make  repairs,  and  you  might  be  improving  everybodys'  hotel  in 
a  way  that  Congress  would  not  approve  if  it  knew  it.  1  think  that 
for  the  hospital  service  there  ought  to  be  submitted  the  details  of  the 
work  you  propose  to  do,  so  that  we  may  go  into  the  details  of  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  believe  that  #here  are  only  a  few  of  these  leased 
hospitals  that  have  a  provision  of  that  kind,  and  that  occuri^ed  dur- 
in<r  the  early  part  of  the  war  when  they  had  to  act  very  quickly. 
>ome  of  the  leases  I  saw,  but  I  understand  that  the  hospitals  which 
have  been  leased  recently  have  not  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Perry.  No  ;  we  require  them  to  make  the  repairs.  That  applies 
to  the  hospital  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  one  in  IndianjI.  I  can  give  you  a 
list  of  each  of  the  hospitals  located  on  leased  land,  because,  as  you 
know,  we  have  a  number  of  hospitals  where  we  own  the  buildings, 
but  do  not  own  the  land,  and  this  money  is  wanted  for  general 
miscellaneous  repairs. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  provision  in  your  leases— that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  make  ordinary  repairs? 

Mr.  Perry.  Ordinary  repairs. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  way  it  reads  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Not  to  keep  the  buildings  in  rapair? 

Mr.  Perry.  Xo;  make  the  ordinary  repairs.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
vision in  the  leases  we  are  drawing  now  that  if  there  are  changes 
required  the  owner  is  required  to  make  those  changes  in  the  build- 
in^r.  changes  necessary  to  adapt  the  building  to  the  Government 
service. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  a  general  clause  to  keep 
a  building  in  repair  might  involve  the  Government  in  the  recon- 
stniction  of  a  building  if  it  were  destroyed  byi  fire  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Perry.  Xo.  I  think  we  have  only  made  a  lease  of  that  char- 
acter in  two  places  and  that  is  where  the  owners  would  not  rent  the 
buildings  if  they  were  required  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair. 

Mr.  Magee.  t>o  you  use  the  word  ''  ordinary  "  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  the  details  of  this  estimate  of 
s-275,000  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Perry".  Xo,  sir;  I  have  not  the  details  of  that,  but  I  can  fur- 
ni.*5h  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  would  want 
to  know  the  details  of  it  and  the  necessity  tor  each  one  of  the  details. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  details  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
marine  hospitals.  We  have  had  the  marine  hospitals  for  years  and 
years,  and  we  have  had  every  year  $200,000  for  the  ordinary  repair 
an<l  care  of  the  marine  hospitals,  and  now  we  only  ask  for  $75,000 
more  to  take  care  of  all  these  other  hospitals. 

Mr.  Vare.  In  what  class  would  you  put  that  hospital  at  Yokohama, 
•lanan;  is  that  a  marine  hospital  or  a  naval  hospital? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  have  no  hospital  there  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  The  old  marine 
hospitals  are  similar  to  the  one  at  San  Francisco  and  tho  one  at 
Evansville,  Ind.,  namely,  wooden  type  buildings  about  40  years  old, 
and  thev  are  getting  worse  every  year  and  the  upkeep  is  more  expen- 
sive,   the  $200,000  we  have  had  for  the  last  few'  years  has  required 
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the  utmost  economy  in  making  repairs  on  those  buildings,  and  we 
have  added  to  this  list  now  all  of  those  buildings  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  Department  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  that  part  of  the  estimate  until  you 
can  come  later  and  bring  with  you  the  details  of  what  we  want,  and 
whatever  is  appropriatea  for  that  purpose,  I  imagine,  the  committee 
will  want  to  appropriate  in  detail. 

MARINE  HOSPITALS. 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

The  Chairman!  We  appropriated  in  the  current  law  $67,700  for 
remodeling  the  main  building  of  the  marine  hospital  at  Boston. 
Have  you  let  the  contracts  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  work  is  in  progress  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  contracts  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
been  let? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  that  is  a  case  where  we  have  been  doing  the 
work  by  purchasing  the  materials  and  contracting  for  labor,  very 
largely. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  along  are  you  with  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  i»  practically  done ;  I  believe  there  is  only  one 
building  not  completed.  I  will  give  you  the  percentage  of  comple- 
tion in  the  record. 

Note. — Work  ou  buildings  otlier  tliun  main  building,  97  per  cent  completed. 
Work  on  main  building,  84  per  cent  completed. 

Remodeling  conduits  and  wiring  recently  awarded,  and  no  report  received  as 
jbo  percentage  of  completion. 

The  Chairman.  And  give  also  the  estimated  cost  of  the  comple- 
tion— how  much  you  have  expended  and  how  much  the  estimated 
cost  is  for  completion. 

Note. — 

Authorization  to  date $150,208.81 

Total  payment  actually  made 119,045.57 

Additional  work  in  nature  of  mechanical  equipment  not  let,  estimated  to  cost 
as  follows : 

Boilers 1 $7, 500. 00 

Bed-call  system 3, 000. 00 

Intercommunicating  telephone  system 1 3, 500. 00 

14, 000.  00 

Free  balance  at  present  time 45,  791. 19 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  going  to  be  completed  within  the  appropria- 
tion? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Oh,  yes. 

CAIRO,  ILL.,  REPAIRS  TO  BUILDING,  ETC. 

(See  p.  82.) 

The  Chairman.  At  CairOj  111.,  you  are  asking,  "  For  repairs  to 
building  and  mechanical  eqmpment,  $33,000."  miat  is  the  necessity 
for  such  a  large  expenditure  there? 

Mr.  Perry.  This  hospital  is  one  of  the  old  pavilion  type  hospitals 
that  have  been  closed  for  about  three  years.  We  asked,  I  think,  last 
year  for  money  tcTbe  available  for  repairing  this  building.    It  must 
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be  repaired  all  over,  the  building  and  the  mechanical  equipment, 
l)efore  the  hospital  can  be  reopened. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  entirely  closed? 

Mr.  Perry.  There  has  just  been  a  caretaker  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  of  this  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  bed  capacity  of  that  hospital  is  50  patients. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  enlarge  the  bed  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  just  place  the  buildings  in  repair  so  we  can 
reopen  it.  The  roofs  are  in  need  of  repairs,  the  plastering  needs 
repairing,  and  work  of  that  sort ;  it  is  just  purely  a  matter  of  putting 
the  builaing  in  repair,  it  is  so  dilapidated. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  almost  $1,000  a  bed  for  repair- 
ing this  hospital. 

Mr.  Perry.  This  also  includes  all  the  plumbing, -boilers,  and  heat- 
incr  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  details  of  that  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  have  not  the  estimate  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  is  a  50-bed  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  is  a  pavilion  type  of  building ;  there  are  three  wards, 
a  medical  officer's  (juarters,  a  sterilizing  building,  a  barn  and  laundry 
building,  and  a  kitchen  and  mess  building ;  I  think  there  are  seven 
buildings  on  the  reservation. 

The  Chair3ian.  Brick? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  kitchen  and  mess  hall  is  of  brick,  I  think,  and  the 
others  are  all  wooden  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  buildings  just  have  a  shingle  roof? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  brick  buildings  have  a  composition  roof? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  it  is  a  slate  roof;  I  will  have  to  look  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  Are  jou  going  to  put  new  roofs  on  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  just  repair  whatever  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  estimated  for  repafring  the  roofs? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  have  not  the  details,  but  I  can  get  the  details  as  they 
were  made  up  by  the  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  archi- 
tect's office. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  expect  to  expend  for 
mechanical  equipment? 

Mr.  PfeiteY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  details  of 
this  estimate. 

Note. — ^The  estimate  Is  as  foUows: 

Ailministration  building $1, 950 

Attendants*  building • 3,  870 

^Vard  A j 2.  610 

Ward  B 2, 330 

VcniDdas 760 

R«5iden<?es 2,  720 

Fences  and  arbors . 474 

FlaKpole 55 

SterilWng  shed 52 

^'es 72 

Stable 107 

Mechanical  equipment  Including  heating,  plumbing,  etc 18, 000 

Total 33, 000 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  for  what  purpose  do  you  expect  to  use  this 
hospital — just  for  marine  purposes? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir ;  for  regular  war  risk  patients.  There  are  very 
few  sailors  to  go  there  now,  and  it  is  going  to  be  put  in  general  use 
for  the  Public  Health  Service ;  I  think  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  general 
hospital. 

The  Chairman.  The  overhead  will  be  pretty  heavy  for  a  hospital 
of  that  size,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  runs  higher  in  a  small  hospital,  of  course ;  the  most 
economical  number  is  from  100  beds  up,  but  this  is  one  of  the  old, 
old  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  grounds  there? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  about  3^  acres. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  in  presenting  estimates  for  matters  of  this 
kind  you  would  bring  the  details,  so  that  we  may  know  whether  you 
are  going  to  put  in  beam  ceilings,  hardwood  floors  throughout,  or 
new  hardware.    We  want  to  know  what  the  details  are. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  I  did  not  know  the 
hearings  were  coming  up  until  I  got  a  telephone  message,  ^  I  just 
took  these  papers  and  came  over.  These  buildings  are  the  open- 
type  pavilions;  they  have  no  ceilings;  they  are  the  regular  marine 
type  of  the  old  days. 

FORT  STANTON,    N.   MEX.,   ALTEBAIIONS,  REPAIRS,   ETC. 

(See  p.  89.) 

The  Chairman.  At  Fori  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  you  had  an  appropria- 
tion of  $23,000  for  remodeling  the  boiler  plant  and  power  house  at 
the  sanitarium.     Has  that  work  been  done? 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  The  contract  has  been  let,  and  the  total  cost  is 
$21,000,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  complete  the  repairs  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  will  complete  that  work ;  yes,  sir.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $28,000  for  alterations,  repairs, 
and  improvements  to  certain  builcungs  as  may  be  necessary  to  prop- 
erly maintain  this*  plant.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  repairs  and 
improvements  ? 

Mr.  Pi^jRRY.  Those  are  miscellaneous  repairs;  they  are  all  wooden 
buildings — 1  will  not  say  all,  but  most  of  them  are  all  wo'oden  build- 
ings, and  were  put  up  on  the  old  fort,  which  we  have  taken  over; 
they  require  general  repairs,  due  to  a  run-down  condition,  and  we 
would  not  have  money  enough  to  undertake  them  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  preservation  and  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  of  that  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  has  about  216  beds;  it  is  a  tuberculosis  sani- 
tarium. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  are  there  now? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  place  is  full.  The  dailv  reports  show  that  there 
are  a  little  over  216,  but  they  fall  a  little  below  or  go  a  little  above. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  details  of  that  estimate  of  $28,000? 
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Mr.  Perry.  I  would  like  to  submit  those  details. 

Note. — The  details  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

MwHcal  officers,  Building  No.  1 : 

Flxterior  repairs  to  roof,  cornices,  and  plaster $125 

Interior  repairs  to  floors,  ceiling,  and  plaster 200 

Assistant  surgeons.  Building  No.  2: 

Exterior  repairs  to  roof,  cornices,  etc 100 

Repairs  to  plaster 75 

Renewing  patent  roof 100 

Pharmacists*  Building  No.  3: 

Exterior  repairs,  new  shingle  roof,  repairs  to  cornices,  bridges,  etc 1, 300 

Interior  repairs  to  floors,  ceiling,  etc 300 

Officers*  quarters.  Building  No.  4: 

Renewing  shingle  roof, -bridge,  floors,  and  Joists,  repair  of  roof,  etc..    1, 000 

Interior  repairs  to  floors,  joists,  fireplaces,  etc 275 

Laundrj*  Building  No.  5: 

Laundry  engine  room,  new  roof,  east  wing,  corrugated  iron  and  tin, 

repairs  to  door i 1,050 

Coal  storage  room,  rebuilding  with  new  stuff 5, 300 

Main  dining  room.  Building  No.  6,  renewing  shingle  and  tile  roof  ,repalr 

•>f  floors,  etc i 2,800 

Building  No.  8,  cari)enter  shop  and  blacksmith  shop,  repairs  to  exterior 

plaster,  etc 400 

Reading  room.  Building  No.  9,  repairing  steps  and  floors 100 

Hospital  Building  No.  10,  repairs  to  roof,  doors,  plaster,  etc 700 

Ward  Building  No.  11,  roof  reshlngled,  repairs  to  cornices,  floors,  plaster 

fireplaces,  etc 1, 800 

Storage  Building  No.  12,  roof  reshlngled,  repairs  to  floors,  and  floor 

joists - 1, 000 

Building  No.  13,  repairs  to  shingle  and  tin  roof,  floors,  fireplaces,  chim- 
neys, plaster  ,etc 600 

Attendants'  Building  No.  16,  renewing  patent  roof,  repairs  to  steps,  doors, 

windows,  plaster,  plumbing,  etc 800 

I'atients'  quarters.  Building  No.  15,  repairs  to  walls,  plaster,  etc 200 

Tent  houses  for  ambulance  patients,  repairs  to  roofs,  doors,  etc 1,  200 

riraiiary,  Building  No.  29,  repairs  to  doors,  windows,  and  floors 125 

Married  attendants'  quarters,  Buildings  17-20  (unserviceable  although 
necessarily  occupied),  repairs  necessary  to  nmke  them  habitable  tempo- 
rarily       5, 800 

Building  No.  26,  repairs  to  walls,  windows,  doors,  etc.,  floors  and  ceilings.     1,  200 

Wry  corral,  repairs  to  walls,  floors,  Joists,  etc 650 

SlUw,  renewing  patent  roofing 50 

Hay  barn,  Building  No." 28,  repairs  to  walls,  roof,  doors,  etc 250 

otRcers'  tents: 

llepairs  to  roofs,  etc 350 

Kepiilrs  to  floors 400 

Total 28, 000 

Galveston  (Tex.)  quarantine  station. 

nil  house,  storm  refuge,  barracks,  disinfecting  house,  executive  building,  at- 
tendants' quarters,  medical  oflicers'  quarters,  assistants'  quarters,  wharf,  boat- 
htm<e,  and  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  quite  a  number  of  these  items? 
Mr.  Perry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  them  for  the  time  being  and  take 
them  up  in  the  morning. 

22646—20— FT  1 6 
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Tuesday,  November  23, 1920.- 

CAIRO,  nX.,  BEPAIBS  TO  BUILDINO,  ETC. 

(See  p.  78.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  details,  Mr.  Perry,  with  regard  to 
the  Cairo  (111.)  Marine  Hospital? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  External  and  interior  repairs  and  painting^ 
administration  building,  $1,950;  attendants'  building,  $3,870;  ward 
A,  $2,610 ;  ward  B,  $2,330 ;  verandas,  $760 ;  residence,  $2,720 ;  fenced 
and  arbors,  $474;  flagpole,  $55;  sterilizing  shed,  $52;  scale,  $72; 
stable,  $107. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  for  painting? 

Mr.  Perry.  No  ;  that  is  miscellaneous  repairs  and  painting,  repair-* 
ing  the  roofs  and  the  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  all  amount  to? 

Mr.  Perry.  $33,000;  of  which  $18,000  is  for  plumbing  and  heating. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  like  a  pretty  substantial  sum  for  those 
small  buildings. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  Those  buildings  all  have  been  standing 
vacant  for  about  three  years,  except  for  the  caretaker,  and  we  have 
spent  no  money  on  them.  They  sought  to  open  them  last  year  soine 
time,  but  they  found  when  they  sent  a  superintendent  there  that  the 
buildings  were  in  such  repair  that  it  was  not  safe  to  put  patients  in 
them.  The  amount  was  so  large  that  the  Supervising  Architect  did 
hot  feel  like  taking  it  out  of  the  annual  appropriation,  because  that 
was  rather  limited.  They  try  to  confine  the  items  otlt  of  the  annual 
repair  fund  to  about  $5,000,  or  else  they  have  to  gd  to  the  Secretary 
in  unusual  cases,  in  case  of  a  fire,  etc. 

NUMBER  or  marine  HOSPITALS  AND  QUARANTINE  STATIONS* 

The  Chairman.  How  many  marine  hospitals  have  you? 

Mr.  Perry.  Twenty-four. 

The  Chairman.  Ir  you  confined  it  to  $5,000  each,  it  would  only 
take  half  of  the  regular  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  does  not  include  the  quarantine  stations.  We 
have  27  quarantine  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  quarantine  stations  taken  care  of  by  the 
$200,000  allotment  for  repairs  and  preservation? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  are  small,  and  you  do  not  spend 
anything  on  them  scarcely? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  some.  At  Mobile  we  had  a  tornado  about  two 
years  ago  which  cost  us  something  like  $26,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  paid  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  Now  we  have  60  hospitals  and  27  quarantine 
stations. 

The  Chairman.  Paid  for  out  of  the  repair  allotment  of  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  yesterday  you  said  something  about  roofs  on 
some  of  these  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  was  talking  about  the  buildings  at  Cairo. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  roofs  need  repairing.  They  are  not  new  roofs, 
but  presumably  just  repairing  the  damage  to  the  roofs  where  the 
shingles  are  rotten  or  missing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  equipment  and  furniture  still  in  the  build- 
ings? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  so ;  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  recall 
that  it  has  been  removed  as  that  is  handled  in  another  department. 
I  know  that  we  have  kept  a  caretaker  there  all  the  time  that  the 
place  has  been  closed,  and  a  watchman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  proposed  to  use  this  hospital  for? 

Jlr.  Perry.  It  is  to  be  used  for  a  general  hospital.  The  hospitals 
which  they  have  at  St.  Louis  both  are  full. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  St.  Louis  Hospital  No.  18  has  60  patients.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  70.  In  the  general  hospital  there  are  540  patients  now. 
That  is  tne  hospital  that  we  rent  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  total  bed  capacity? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  am  quoting  from  a  report  dated  October  30.  The 
number  goes  up  and  down  as  the  patients  are  transferred  and  dis- 
charged. The  total  capacity  of  the  city  hospital  is  650.  That 
would  indicate  that  there  were  110  vacant  beds  at  present.  In  the 
marine  hospital  at  St.  Louis  they  have  10  vacant  beds.  The  10,  I 
imagine,  is  about  what  they  call  the  turnover,  reserved  for  emergency 
cases  coming  in  and  going  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  nave  a  sheet  giving  aU  of  the  hospitals 
under  the  Public  Health  Service,  with  their  bed  capacity  and  total 
attendance  as  of  October  30? 

Mr.  Perry.  This  sheet  is  of  October  30. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  last  one? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOSPITALS  AND  BEDS  OCCUPIED,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  insert  in  the  record  your  last 
Import  with  regard  to  the  various  hospitals,  giving  the  bed  capacity 
and  the  occupied  and  unoccupied  available  beds,  and  other  data  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  sheet  which  you  have  shows  that  the  occu- 
pied beds  total  11,046  and  the  unoccupied  beds  total  2,328. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  That  goes  up  and  down  every  week.  I  do  not 
follow  the  number  closely,  because  it  is  not  my  responsibility;  we 
use  these  sheets,  only  as  a  guide  in  connection  with  our  work. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  grant  you  the  $200,000  asked  for  repairs 
and  preservation,  unquestionably  some  portiok  of  that  will  be  paid 
out  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  it  could.  There  is  no  question  of  its  availa- 
bility, but  merely  a  Question  of  whether  the  amount  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  while  you  have  $200,000 
available  for  that  purpose  the  showing  indicates  that  you  have  only 
spent,  out  of  the  $200,000,  $56,000,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the 
present  year's  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  That  fund  is  handled  in  the  architect's  office. 
We  make  requisitions  against  it.  Our  records  show  there  are  many 
projects  that  they  are  trying  to  pilt  on  the  market  on  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  satisfactory  bids  and  that  they  are  readvertising, 
and  we  find  at  the  end  of  every  fiscal  year  that  we  have  to  carry  over 
until  the  next  year  certain  work  that  we  had  hoped  to  do.  This  yeaf 
they  ehanged  the  wording  of  the  legislation  from  marine  hospitals  to 
all  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  owned  by  the  Government,  etc. 
So  it  broadened  the  scope  to  take  in  all  the  hospitals  that  we  had 
originally  taken  care  of  last  year  out  of  the  hospital-construction 
fund,  and  will  now  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  ordinary  repairs  and 
preservation  appropriation.  So  that  this  year  we  will  have  to  take 
care  of  60  hospitals  and  27  quarantine  stations,  and  next  year  that 
would  be  increased  by  several  that  we  are  now  taking  over  from  the 
Army. 

COST  OF  BTJILDINOS  AT  CAIBO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  these  buildings  cost? 

Mr.  Perry.  At  Cairo,  the  buildings  originally  cost  $25,000.  They 
were  built  about  43  years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  wood- frame  build- 
ings with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  kitchen  and  mess  hall.  The 
area  of  the  reservation  which  you  asked  for  yesterday  is  4^  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  spend  $33,000  on  buildings 
for  painting  and  general   repairs  that  only  cost  about  $26,000? 

Note. — In  looking  up  the  record  I  find  the  buildings  and  land  cost  $76^5.73. 

Mr.  Perry.  This  is  the  architect's  estimate  on  each  of  these  items. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  send  a  report  like  that  [indicating]  to  the  Super- 
vising Architect's  office,  this  being  the  custodian's  estimate  of  re- 
pairs needed.  Then  the  architect's  office  takes  those  estimates  and, 
if  they  agree  with  the  amount,  uses  them,  otherwise  they  increase 
or  decrease  them  as  conditions  warrant.  They  usually  find  it  neces- 
sary these  days  to  increase  them.  This  report  is  not  Cairo.  I  was 
unable  to  locate  in  the  time  available  the  detailed  report.  They  sent 
a  superintendent  there  to  make  an  inspection.  I  went  over  there  last 
night  to  get  all  of  the  reports,  but  these  are  the  only  ones  that  I  could 
locate. 

The  Chairman.  Please  get  the  report  from  Cairo  and  insert  it  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — ^The  original  report  can  not  be  located. 
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WGKS  STANTON,  N.  MEX.,  ALTEBATIONS,  BEPAIBS,  ETC. 

(See  p.  80.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $28,000  "  for  alterations,  repairs, 
ami  improvements  to  certain  buildings,  as  may  be  necessary  to  prop- 
erly maintain  the  plant,"  at  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.  ? 

ilr.  Pebky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  let  a  contract  for  $23,000  that  was 
appropriated  for  this  year  for  remodeling  the  boiler  plant  and  power 
house  i 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  repairs  and  improvements? 

Mr.  Perry.  Of  the  $28,000  for  medical-officer  building 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  a  new  building? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir ;  all  old'ouildings. 

Exterior  repairs  to  roof,  cornices,  and  plaster 125 

Interior  repairs  to  floors,  ceiling,  and  plaster 200 

Assistant  surgeon's  quarters,  building  No.  2,  exterior  repairs  to  roof, 

steps,  etc 1 ; 100 

Repair  plastering 75 

I'luniber's  storeroom,  renew  patent  roofing . 100 

Building  No.  3 : 

Exterior   repairs,   new   shingle  roof,   repairs   to   cornice,   porches, 

valleys,  etc 1, 300 

Interior  repairs  to  floors,  ceilings,  flre  places,  etc 300 

Building  No.  4 : 

Junior  officers*  quarters,  renew  shingle  roof,  porch  floors,  and  joists, 

repair  steps  and  porch  roofs 1,000 

Interior  repairs  to  floors,  joists,  fireplaces,  plaster,  and  plumbing 275 

Laundry  building  engine  room  and  dairy,  building  No.  5 : 

Renew  roofing  east  wing  (corrugated  iron  and  tile)  repairs  to  doors.    1, 050 

Cold  storage  room,  practically  rebuilt  with  new  stuff 5,300 

Main  dining  room,  etc.,  building  No.  6,  renew  shingle  and  tin  roofs, 

repair  porches,  fioors,  and  plastering 2,800 

Building  No.  8,  carpenter  shop,  renew  floor  to  carpenter  shop  and  patent 

roof  of  blacksmith  shop,  repair  exterior,  plaster,  and  benches 400 

lieading  room,  building  No.  9,  repair  steps  and  floors 100 

iiospltal.  building  No.  10,   repairs  to  roof,  porches,  doors,  plumbing, 

plaster,  etc 700 

Ward,  building  No.  11,  roof  reshingled,  repairs  to  cornice,  floors,  plaster, 

fireplaces,  and  chimneys 1, 800 

Siiires,  building  No.  12,  roof  reshingled,  repairs  to  floor  and  floor  joists.    1, 000 
•  Wficers'  quarters,  building  No.  13,   repairs  to  shingle  and  tin  roofs, 

porches  and  steps,  floors,  fireplaces,  chimneys,  plaster,  etc 600 

Attendants,  building  No.   16,   renew  patent   roofing,   repairs  to  steps, 

doors,  windows,  plaster,  plumbing,  etc . 800 

Patients*  quarters,  building  No.  15,  repairs  to  walls,  plastering,  etc 200 

Tent  houses  for  ambulant  patients,  repairs  to  roofs,  doors,  etc 1, 200 

<Jranary,  building  No.  29,  repairs  to  doors,  windows,  and  floors 125 

Married  attendants*  quarters,  buildings  Nos.  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  unserv- 
iceable although  necessarily  occupied,  repairs  necessary  to  make  them 

temporarily  habitable 5, 800 

Carriage  bouse,  building  No.  26,  repairs  to  malls,  windows,  doors,  sills, 

floors,  ceilings,  etc 1,200 

Dairy  corral,  repair  walls,  roofs,  floors,  joists,  etc 650 

5^ii'«,  renew  patent  roofing 50 

Hay  bam,  building  No.  28,  repairs  to  walls,  roofs,  doors,  etc 250 

(.rtBcer*8  tents,  repair  porches  and  steps 100 

Repairs  to  bridges 400 

Total 28,000 

Those  are  miscellaneous  repairs. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  the  original  cost  of  those  buildings? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  very  difficult  and  hard,  for  the  reason  that  many 
of  them  have  the  adobe  walls  and  some  few  have  been  ref aced  with 
:Stone.  They  .W;er©  taken  over  on  the  old  Fort  Stanton  Beservation 
^and  have  been  repaired  and  repaired  so  that  their  upkeep  is  an  ex- 
pensive proposition  and  always  has  been. 

BED   CAPACITY. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  bed  capacity  at  Fort  Stanton  is  211  beds. 

The  Chairma:n.  How  jnany  of  them  are  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  "There  are  172  occupied  and  39  vacant. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  tubercular  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  regular  repair  men  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  regular  crew  of  attendants  do  the  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  getting 
the  record ;  that  is  in  the  iPersonnel  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  spending  anything  this  year  on  that 
work? 

Mr.  Perry.  "They  are  spending  something  out  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation ;  yes,  sir. '" 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  we  go  over  each  of  the  hospitals  in 
this  way  and  allow  the  amounts,  then  there  will  be  no  necessity  of 
allowing  $200,000  more  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  These  are  considered  in  Mr.  Wetmore's  opinion  as 
unusually  large  sums  :to  take  out  of  the  annual  appropriation  and  that 
is  the  reason  they  were  segregated  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  an  allotment  you  have 
this  year  for  repairs  at  Font  Stanton  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Out  of  the  $200,000  appropriation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  can  get  thai. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  w^ould  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — Expenditures  of  $9  336. 4;L  for  materials  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  repairs  which  you  have  enumerated 
will  be  done  this  year  out  of  this  year's  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  These  are  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  are  done  this  year  that  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  doing  them  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  if  we  can  do  anv  of  it  this  year  we  will  eliminate 
them  next  year.  The  work  they  are  doing  there  now  is  on  last  year's 
estimate  and  comes  out  of  the  1921  appropriation.  That  was  based  on 
a  former  report.  The  reports  come  in  each  year.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  submitted  as  of  the  1st  of  Mav. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  ALTERATIONS,  BEPAIBS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  you  are  asking  $20,000  for  cer- 
tain alterations,  improvement^  and  repairs? 
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Mr.  Pebrt.  Yes,  sir.  That  consists  of  resurfacing  driveways,  $600 ; 
exterior  painting  of  hospital  buildings  and  garage  and  interior  paint- 
ingof  hospital,  ^7,100 

The  Chairmman  (interposing).  That  must  include  some  enlarge- 
ment? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  just  repairs.  The  Louisville  hospital  is  one 
of  the  old  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  that  hospital? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  capacity  is  72  beds.  It  is  a  four-story  brick  build- 
ing of  the  old  block  tvpe  and  stands  in  a  large  reservation  of  about 
^  acres:  it  takes  in  a  whole  city  square. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  are  occupied? 

Mr.  Perry.  There  are  occupied  at  the  present  time  51  beds,  and  21 
vacant  beds ;  that  is,  as  of  October  30.    The  total  capacity  is  72  beds. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figures  showing  the  total  cost  of  the 
ho>pital  building? 

Mr.  Perry.  Jfot  the  original  cost  of  the  building.  I  can  get  that 
from  the  Supervisinff  Architect's  annual  report. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Note.— The  LouisvlUe  hospital  cost  $61,924.61. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  items  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Painting  fence  around  reservation,  $1,300. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  iron  fence  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  an  iron  fence,  about  7  feet  high,  cast  iron. 
They  require  two  new  heating  boilers — the  boilers  there  are  old  and 
worn  out — $10,000 ;  and  repairs  to  smokestack,  $1,000.  The  condition 
there  I  happen  to  know  about.  There  is  a  steel  stack  going  up  through 
an  old  brick  chimney  in  the  building,  which  has  rusted,  and  we  will 
have  to  hoist  it  out  and  put  a  new  one  in. 

IfOBILE,  AIJl.,  NEW  EQUIPMENT,  ALTKBATIONS,  REPAIRS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  At  Mobile,  Ala.,  you  are  asking  $50,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  for  furnishing  and  installing  an 
elevator  and  hoist,  $15,000;  furnishing  and  installing  refrigerating 
apparatus,  $10,000;  entire  new  steam-heating  system,  $18,000;  in- 
stalling complete  new  X-ray  equipment,  $6,000;  and  new  composi- 
tion floors  and  new  bath  for  toilet  in  west  wing,  $1,000.  This  build- 
infr  never  has  had  a  heating  system;  it  has- been  heated  with  gas 

heaters. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  of  this  hospital? 
Mr.  Perry.  Fifty -two. 

The  CnAiRVAN.  And  how  many  patients  have  you  there  ? 
Mr.  Perry.  They  had  on  this  date  41  and  11  vacant  beds. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  buildings? 
Mr.  Perry.  I  will  have  to  insert  that.    It  is  a  very  old  hospital. 

Note.— Original  cost  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  hospital  was  $379,r)64.93. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  elevator  there  now? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  an  elevator  there? 
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Mr.  Perry.  That  is  a  three-story  building,  and  patients  are  located 
on  all  three  floors.  There  are  very  hard  stairways,  and  the  operat- 
ing roojn  is  on  the  top  floor.  It  is  necessary  to  take  patients  up  and 
down  the  stairs  on  stretchers. 

The  Chairman.  Should  the  X-ray  equipment  for  a  hospital  of 
that  size  cost  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  that  has  been  estimated  for  it.  We  have  to 
install  rooms,  put  in  lead-lined  partitions,  build  a  dark  room  for 
photos,  and  for  storage  and  development. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  get  that  expensive  an 
elevator? 

Mr.  Perry.  A  $15,000  elevator  is  not  so  very  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  three-story T^uilding? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir.  They  must  put  in  a  hoistway,  make  holes 
through  the  floors,  put  in  guides,  equipment,  machinery,  etc. 

SAN   FBANCISCO,    CALIF.,   ALTERATIONS,   BEPAIBS,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $35,000  for  alterations,  repairs, 
etc.,  at  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  items  making  up  that  estimate  are  as  follows: 

Moving  and  reconnecting  oil  tanks $800 

Old  ward  B,  new  partitions,  etc 2,350 

Old  ward  A,  removing  partitions  and  remodeling 2, 700 

Old  ward  D,  north  wing  changed  to  dining  room,  remove  toilets,  etc.,  and 

convert  two  small  rooms  into  toilets 1.800 

Old  surgeons'  quarters,  alterations .  2,000 

Passed  assistant  surgeons'  quarters,  changes,  etc 160 

Sterilizing  building,  relocate,  and  new  floor 250 

Laundry  oflice  and  sewing  room,  move  and  relocate 160 

Old  attendants'  quarters,  raise,  move,  and  repair 2, 650 

Old  kitchen,  cut  ofl!  east  end  and  repair,  etc 8cX) 

New  platform  north  side  of  kitchen  and  mess  hall 160 

Cement  walks  4  feet  wide  from  nurses'  quarters  to  new  kitchen  and 

executive  building 1, 150 

Regrade  and  repair,  oil,  and  roll  old  driveway 1, 100 

Extend  flre  protection  to  new  buildings 5,280 

Rat-prooflng  new  mess  hall  and  kitchen 160 

Repairs  to  mechanical  equipment  and  pump  for  boilers 480 

New  water  main  from  lake  to  tank  and  Installing  pump 2,000 

Miscellaneous  repairs  to  heating  and  plumbing  system 10,000 

35,000 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  there? 
Mr.  Perry.  The  bed  capacity  at  San  Francisco  is  now  238,  with  205 
beds  occupied  and  33  vacant. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ground  have  you  there  ? 
Mr.  Perry.  There  are  about  86  acres  there. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  investment  in  buildings. 
Mr.  Perry.  I  will  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Note. — Original  cost  of  hospital,  $189,573.41. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  this  item  for  rat  proofing  certain  buildings? 

Mr.  Perry.  Those  buildings  are  on  wooden  posts  and  stand  about 
4  feet  above  the  ground.  They  usually  put  tin  collars  around  the 
posts  to  prevent  the  rates  climbing  up  and  getting  into  the  build- 
ings. It  IS  a  flashing  around  and  under  the  buildings  so  that  the  rats 
can  not  get  into  the  framing  and  eat  into  the  buildings. 
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ST.  LOUIS,   MO.,  ALTEBATIONSi  BEFAIBS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $10,000  for  alterations,  repairs,  etc.,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mr.  Perry.  The  items  making  up  that  estimate  are  as  follows : 

New  sfale  pit $400 

Refialr  of  roadway 500 

rainting  of  extension   of  garage,   laundry,   and   occupational   therapy 

building 1 700 

H«'[>airs  to  morgue 700 

itepairing  cornice  of  executive  building 75 

Repairing  windows  to  pipe  gallery  under  ward  and  windows  in  base- 
ment of  executive  building 300 

Re!<p()ut  isolation  building 75 

Timrrete  walk,  executive  building  to  steps  of  old  B  building 50 

Rf'painting   extension    wards,    boiler   room,    isolation    ward,    old   brick 

building,  executive  building 6, 800 

r^nrrete  basement  storeroom,  old  brick  building 400 

Total 10,000 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  these  are  items  that  ought 
to  be  paid  out  of  your  regular  repair  item.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
work  could  be  done  by  the  regular  force. 

Mr.  Perry.  That  work  could  hardly  be  done  by  that  force,  because 
the  hospital  division  only  carries  attendants  .for  the  patients  and 
employees  for  general  cleaning  up.  They  would  have  to  put  on  more 
permanent  employees  to  do  it  in  that  way, 

8TAPLETON,  N.  Y.,   ALTERATIONS,  BEPAIBS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $25,000  for  alterations,  repair,  etc., 
at  Stapleton,  N.  Y. 
Mr. Perry.  The  items  making  up  that  estimate  are  as  follows: 

Rehiring,  plastering,  and  interior  and  exterior  painting  woodwork $7, 700 

Rearranging  dormitory,  fourth  floor  main  building,  and  install  plumbing.  1,  550 

Xhw  surgical  wash  sink  in  admitting  office 200 

N>w  toilet  in  insane  ward 775 

New  floors,  two  wards  of  main  building 5,200 

<-Tiange  durab-walter  door 50 

Remove  two  panels  in  10  doors  and  replace  with  wire  screen 150 

Repairs  to  exterior  woodwork 350 

Nhw  floors  in  two  front  rooms ^ 450 

Platforms  for  garbage  cans,  etc.,  can  wash  rack  and  sewer  connection 450 

Cement  drive  and  wash  rack  with  sewer  connection,  front  of  garage 1, 400 

<>nH»nt  curb  and  platform  at  gasoline  station 200 

Steps  from  roadway  to  walk,  front  of  hospital _-  75 

I'lxtension  of  tar  via  roadway  to  Browmell  Street  entrance 1_  575 

Fence  on  south  line  of  reservation 2,  700 

iUick  and  shelving 275 

<'onnecting  nurses'  home  with  new  main  steam  plant 2, 300 

Enaction  of  portable  buildings  for  storage  of  screens 600 

Total 25, 000 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  this  hospital? 

Mr.  Perry.  Stapleton  has  a  total  bed  capacity  of  255  patients. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  are  occupied? 

Mr.  Pebry.  There  are  226  occupied  and  29  vacant. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  the  grounds  there  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  grounds  there,  I  think,  contain  9  J  acres. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  the  cost  of  those  buildings? 
Mr.  Perry.  I  will  furnish  a  statement  of  that  for  the  record. 

Note. — Cost  of  hospital  buildings  to  date,  $625,979.67. 

Mr.  Mageb.  Where  is  Stapleton  located  ? 
Mr.  Perry.  On  Staten  Island. 

HOSPITAL  facilities  FOR  DISCHARGED  SOLDIERS,  SAILORS,  AND  MARINES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  lump-sum  appropriation  of 
$500,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  continue  in  effect 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1919. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  still  taking  over  hospitals  from  the 
Army.  We  have  just  taken  over  Camp  Kearny.  We  are  also  pur- 
chasing land  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Those  buildings  need  thorough 
repairing;  we  have  done  practically  nothing  on  that  hospital.  We 
are  taking  over  Fox  Hills,  on  Staten  Island,  and  that*requires  exten- 
sive repairing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  request  to  repair  hospitals  that  have  been 
taken  over  since  your  last  appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  to  continue  work.  For  instance,  at 
Greenville  we  have  had  to  stop  work. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  first  those  where  you  want  money  to  re- 
pair hospitals  taken  over  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  current  appro- 
priation law. 

Mr.  Perry.  Fort  McHenry,  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  $50,000;  Fort  Bay- 
ard, N.  Mex.,  $50,000;  Prescott,  Ariz.,  $50,000;  and  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
are  all  in  addition  to  those  taken  over.  Palo  Alto  is  the  one  where 
we  bought  the  land  and  have  no  funds  for  repairs  to  buildings. 
Then  we  need  more  money  at  Perry ville  in  extending  the  cottages  and 
dwellings,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  Fort  McHenry,  $50,000;  Fort  Bayard, 
$50,000;  Prescott,  Ariz.,  $60,000;  and  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  $50,000 

Mr.  Perry  (interposing).  No,  sir;  $100,000  there. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  all  taken  over  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  With  the  exception  of  Palo  Alto.  The  reason  we  put 
that  in  is  because  we  have  purchased  the  land  now..  That  was  on 
rented  ground. 

rOBT  M'HENBY,   BALTIMOKE,   MD. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  up  the  first  one,  or  Fort  McHenry. 
When  was  that  taken  over? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  was  taken  over  about  September.    I  will  insert  the 

exact  date. 

Note. — Fort  McHenry  was  taken  over  June  15,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  taken  over  there? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  a  hospital  group  of  buildings. 

The  CiLMUMAN.  Is  that  a  permanent  building? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir ;  a  part  of  them  are  wooden- frame  buildings 
and  a  part  of  them  are  hollow-tile  buildings  with  temporary  roofs. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ground  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  an  old  fort.  A  part  of  the  ground  is  reserved 
for  Army  headquarters  and  a  part  for  monument  sites.    I  do  not 
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i:now  the  exact  acreage,  but  I  should  say  offhand  there'  ftre  about  10' 
acres  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  permanent  buildift^  ih^re  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity? 

Mr,  Perry.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-five  beds. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  occupied? 

Mr.  Perry.  There  are  379  occupied  and  216  vacaiit.-  The  reasou 
some  of  these  are  vacant  is  because  the  buildings  have  not  been  re- 
I»aired. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  take  that  hospital  over? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  it  was  in  September.  I  will  insert  the  exact 
•late. 

N\iTE. — Fort  McHenry  was  taken  over  June  15,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  $50,000  yoi^ 
have  estimated  there? 

Jfr.  Perry.  That  covers  general  repairs  to  the  heating  plant  And 
to  the  various  buildings.  The  buildings  have  paper  roofs  on  them^ 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  beaver-board  partitions  on  the  inside  havd 
to  be  repaired.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  covered  walks  th^ 
tlo(irs  or  which  are  in  bad  shape.  The  War  Department  estimated 
that  the  repairs  to  those  buildings  would  cost  $89,000  at  the  time 
they  turned  them  over  to  us. 

FOBT  BAYABD,    N.    MEX. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  at  Fort  Bayard  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  bed  capacity  is  1,000,  and  951  beds  are  occupied 
It  present-  A  number  of  these  buildings  are  permanent,  and  there 
^  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  plant  wnich  consists  of  tem- 
'►^>rary  barracks  buildings  of  the  kind  put  up  at  various  camps. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  hospital  is  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  A  tuberculosis  sanitarium. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  money  needed  for  there  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  For  miscellaneous  repairs  to  the  roofs,  verandas, 
^alks,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  investment  is  there? 

^^^.  Perry.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  also  insert  a  statement  showing  the 
tninunt  of  the  investment  at  Fort  McHenry  and  at  the  other  places. 

ifr.  Perry.  I  will  do  so. 

Cost  of  huiUlinffs  and  utilities. 

Fort  Bayard,  exclusive  of  cost  of  original  buildings $42,  751 

^-  n  MfHenry 2, 147,  632 

'"Viiippie  Barracks,  Presoott,  Ariz 1,610,000 

r  X  HiUs,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y 2, 645, 000 

"'^D.  N.  C 2,753,100 

The  Chair^ian.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  occupied  at  Fort 
Ravard  ? 

Sir.  Pehry.  I  think  there  are  something  like  600  or  700,  but  I  will 
hare  to  insert  that. 

^fimL— The  Fort  Bayard  reservation  contains  approximately  317  acres. 
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PBESCOTT,   ABIZ. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  at  Prescott,  Ariz.  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Six  hundred  and  fifteen  beds,  of  which  478  are  occu- 
pied, leaving  137  vacant.  That  is  an  Army  post  that  was  taken  over, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  remodel  a  good  many  of  the  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  The  buildings  must  be  of  a  substantial  character. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  permanent  buildings — or  most  of 
them  are — ^but  they  were  barracks,  stables,  and  drill  halls,  etc.,  and 
we  are  putting  in  new  partitions. 

Tlie  Cpfairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  on  this  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Insert  a  statement  showing  the  expenditures  out 
of  this  year's  appropriation  at  Fort  McHenry,  Fort  Bayard,  and 
Prescott,  Ariz. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  will  do  so. 

Expenditure  authorised  at  following  stations. 

Fort  McHenry $65,500.00 

Fort  Bayard 561. 05 

Prescott,  Ariz 15, 000. 00 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  expect  to  expend  $100,000  at  Palo 
Alto,.Calif.? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  an  Army  camp  hospital  that  was  on 
rented  land. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  bought  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  are  buying  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  $124,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  ate  paying  for  that  land  out  of  this  year's 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  are  paying  for  it  out  of  act  No.  326.  There  was 
appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  we  have  spent 
the  last  of  that  for  the  purchase  of  this  ground. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  are  you  purchasing  there  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Eighty-seven  acres,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  temporary  buildings? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  wooden  buildings.  They  are  a  little  better 
than  the  ordinary  Army  camp  hospitals.  We  have  done  practically 
nothing  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  $100,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  must  repair  the  roof  of  practically  every  building, 
repair  the  verandas,  and  repair  the  heating  apparatus.  A  great 
deal  of  the  underground  piping  there  is  wood-stave  pipes,  and  must 
be  replaced. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  piping  do  you  have  to  put  in? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  will  insert  a  statement  of  that  in  the  record. 

Note. — Approximately  4,000  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  permanent  sewers  there? 
Mr.  Perry.  Yes»  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  cost  of  putting 
on  ne^w  roofs? 

Mr.  Perry.  $115,500.  I  think  there  are  about  50  buildings  on  the 
reservation,  and  they  are  all  paper  roofs. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  beds.  There  are  535  patients 
there  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  tuberculosis  hospital? 

Mr.  Perry.  A  tuberculosis  and  general  hospital,  both. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cover  the  entire  list  of  hospitals  that 
have  already  been  taken  over? 

PEBBTVILLE,    MD. 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  there  is  one  at  Perry ville,  and  we  are  askiujg 
for  $100,000  there,  because  we  are  taking  those  cottages  and  resi- 
dences that  were  previously  rented  and  converting  them  into  accom- 
modations for  heuropsychiatric  patients.  There  are  something  like 
139  houses.  Those  are  Army  cottages,  and  they  are  rearranging 
them,  putting  in  window  guards,  etc.,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
for  those  patients. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  now  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  hospital  now  has  220  beds. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  include  any  of  those  cottages  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  contemplated  change,  how  many  beds 
will  you  have? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  will  have  to  get  the  medical  department  to  estimate 
the  number  of  beds.  That  fund  is  for  changing  them  and  doing 
some  miscellaneous  work  on  the  storage  depots.  That  is  the  general 
supply  depot  for  that  entire  service,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  money  will  be  required  for  arranging  the  buildings  for  taking 
care  of  hospital  supplies  and  for  extending  and  refitting  the  hos- 
pital buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  propose  a  very  material  increase  in  the 
bed  capacity  there? 

Mr.  jPerry.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  their  plan  is  to  bring  that  to  some- 
thing over  500  beds. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  for  that  purpose  $100,000? 
Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  for  all  the  work;  that  is,  for  the  supply 
depots  for  the  storage  of  automobiles,  hospital  supplies,  furniture, 

etc 

The  Chairman.  None  of  your  $295,000  is  to  be  utilized  in  making 

those  changes  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $295,000  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Perry.  That  fund  is  all  expended. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  it  was  expended  on  any  of  these  items? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  I  think  not;  they  are  all  additional. 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  hospitals  have  you  taken  over? 

22M6— 20— PT 1 1 
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Mr.  Perry.  We  have  Houston,  Tex.,  with  an  estimate  of  $50,000. 
That  is  Camp  Logan,  which  was  an  Army  camp.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  repair  work  to  do  to  roofs  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  there? 

Mr.  Perry.  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  there  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Eight  hundred  and  sixteen  is  the  total  bed  capacity, 
and  there  are  591  patients  there  now;  225  beds* are  vacant  because 
the  buildings  are  in  such  shape  that  they  can  not  put  patients  in 
them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  hospital — a  tubercular  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Tubercular  and  general,  both ;  certain  sections  are  re- 
served for  tubercular  patients. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  buildings  permanent? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  they  are  the  Army  camp  buildings,  wooden 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  $50,000  to  be  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  General  repairs;  new  roofing  in  practically  all  of  the 
buildings  and  some  exterior  painting;  then  there  is  also  a  very  ex- 
tensive erosion  of  the  earth  under  the  sewer  and  water  lines,  and 
there  will  have  to  be  quite  a  lot  of  filling  and  repairing  on  these 
sewers;  they  have  broken  several  times  because  of  the  peculiar  soil, 
which  washes  away  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  roofing  are  you  putting  there  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Just  tliree-ply  prepared  roofing. 

The  Chairjvian.  How  long  will  that  last  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  may  last  three  or  four  years,  possibly  five;  it 
depends  on  the  grade  that  is  put  on.  If  you  put  on  the  heaviest  kind, 
it  ought  to  last  a  good  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  repairing  of  the  roofs 
is  estimated  to  cost? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  had  proposals  for  three-ply  roofing  that  run  to 
$38,000  for  roofing  alone;  so  we  could  not  use  that  grade  and  have 
cut  that  estimate  down,  but  we  have  not  money  enough  to  handle 
all  of  the  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recoat  any  of  those  roofs  with  tar? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  are  putting  on  an  asphalt  pitch  where  the  mem- 
brane of  the  roof  is  not  too  badly  worn  and  frayed;  in  that  way 
we  can  make  a  very  serviceable  repair  that  will  last  sometimes  for 
a  year;  but  where  a  roof  is  torn  by  wind  getting  in  under  it  and 
breaking  it  out  we  have  to  put  new  areas  on,  and  some  roofs  are  in 
such  shape  that  they  will  have  to  be  renewed. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  hospitals  have  you  taken  over  that  you 
want  to  repair? 

ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  all,  T  think,  we  have  on  the  list — Perryville, 
Baltimore,  Fort  Bayard,  Prescott,  Ariz.,  and  we  are  also  asking 
$50,000  for  Alexandria :  but  that  is  not  a  hospital  taken  over  since 
the  last  appropriation,  but  it  is  one  that  was  taken  over  early  in  the 
year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  not  a  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  is  a  camp  hospital  with  wooden  buildings. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  occupying  it? 

Mr,  I*ERRT.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity? 

Mr.  Perrt.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  beds  and  459  patients 
in  there.  I  might  say  in  connection  with  this  work  that  we  need  to 
amplify  our  fire  protection  there  and  repair  some  buildings  that  were 
recently  burned;  we  had  a  fire  that  burned  the  kitchen  and  mess 
hall  and  three  of  the  patients'  ward  buildings,  and  those  will  have 
to  he  repaired. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  general  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  it  is  not  exclusively  a  general  hos- 
pital, because  they  keep  tubercular  and  general  patients  both. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  hospitals  that  you  have  taken 
over  from  the  Army? 

Mr.  Perrt.  Not  that  we  are  asking  for  funds  here. 

CAMP   KEARNY,    CALIF. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  take  over  any  others? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  are  taking  over  Camp  Kearny.  I  think  that  is 
the  only  one  we  are  taking  over  now.  Of  course,  there  are  others 
coming  up  every  little  while. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Perrt.  We  are  not  asking  anything  for  that ;  I  think  it  is  in 
prettv  fair  shape. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  $450,000. 

QBEENVILLE,    S.    C 

Mr.  Perry.  At  Greenville,  S.  C,  we  need  to  continue  the  work, 
l^ecause  we  were  not  able  to  complete  that  undertaken  because  of  lack 
of  funds. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  $50,000  there  ? 

Mr.  Perrt.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  not  able  to  complete  the  heating 
system  in  the  buildings  and  board  up  underneath  them  to  conserve 
the  coal  consumption;  our  funds  are  now  entirely  exhausted.  The 
CTreenville  Hospital  has  686  bed  capacity  and  there  are  627  beds 
cK-cupied  as  of  this  date ;  59  vacant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  permanent  building  ? 

Mr.  Perrt.  That  is  one  of  those  Army  camp  hospitals,  but  we 
have  remodeled  it,  painted  the  buildings,  and  put  them  in  very  fair 
shape,  so  that  they  will  carry  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  the  $295,000  of  your  cur- 
rent appropriation? 

Mr.  Pebky.  I  will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  it  extends  over  so  many  items.  It  is  pro  rated  among 
all  of  the  hospitals  where  demands  have  been  made  for  repairs  that 
this  appropriation  was  available  for. 

Note. — ^The  Army  type  clo8e<I  wards  wei"e  converted  into  open  wards  for 
futierrular  patients.  InstaUed  diet  Icltchen  facilities,  additional  plumbing,  rc- 
|jtiir«>d  building  and  roofing,  and  made  miscellaneous  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  all  allotted  or  spent  on  hospitals  taken 
over  under  section  2  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1919  ? 
Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  none  of  it  is  involved  in  the  estimates  here? 

Mr.  Rerry.  No,  sir.  However,  some  of  it  has  been  spent  on  some 
of  these  buildings.  For  instance,  some  of  it  was  spent  at  Perryville, 
some  of  it  was  spent  at  Beauregard,  some  of  it  was  spent  at  Greenville, 
and  I  think  about  $5,000  at  Palo  Alto ;  but  it  was  distributed  in  that 
way  as  the  need  for  the  repairs  arose. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  proposing  to  take  over  any  other  hos- 
pitals from  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  Whenever  the  Army  has  a 
hospital  that  is  to  be  closed  they  ask  whether  the  service  can  use  it 
and  then  the  service  makes  inspections  and  finds  out  whether  it  is 
wanted.  The  last  one  is  Camp  Kearny,  which,  I  think,  is  in  process 
of  being  transferred  now ;  in  fact,  I  think  they  are  opening  it  this 
month. 

The  Chairman.  These  sums  run  so  regularly  that  it  would  look  as 
though  you  had  just  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  $50,000  would  be 
the  minimum  and  you  have  asked  for  that  amount. 

Mr.  Perry.  Well,  we  have  cut  that  down  just  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  unless  you  go  over  it  and  make  a  detailed 
estimate,  to  give  the  exact  amount  necessary,  and  then  by  the  time 
you  get  to  doing  the  work  matters  vary  to  such  a  great  extent  that 
you  nnd  you  have  not  estimated  enough,  because  some  of  those  things 
break  down  and  some  of  them  extend.  All  of  those  wooden  type 
hospitals  are  frightfully  expensive  to  keep  up,  and  if  they  are  not 
kept  up  there  is  a  terrible  complaint  about  the  inconvenience  and 
bad  condition  of  them.  We  have  tried  to  keep  all  of  our  estimates 
down  to  the  very  lowest  possible  notch,  and  our  experience  has  been 
that  the  estimates  we  have  previously  made  are  conservative. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  taken  over  all  of  the  hospitals  which  the 
War  Department  has  offered  you  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  not^  no,  sir ;  I  think  some  of  those  which  they 
offered  are  not  in  territories  which  were  convenient  or  necessary  for 
the  service.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  it  except  to  handle 
the  paper  work  after  the  decision  has  been  made  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Office. 

VACANT  beds. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  appear  to  be  a  good  many  va<;ant  beds  at  each 
one  of  these  hospitals  mentioned  by  you. 

Mr.  Perry.  Well,  this  is  as  of  October  30,  and  those  change  from 
week  to  week ;  sometimes  they  have  more  and  sometimes  less. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  are  your  requirements — the  limit  of  your  needs  I 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  a  difficult  thi^  for  me  to  answer,  because  the 
patients'  needs  are  all  in  the  other  offices,  and  I  have  very  little  to  do 
with  them  and  very  little  knowledge  about  them  except  as  I  pick  up 
knowledge  by  seeing  the  records.  However,  as  I  understand  it,  they 
need  a  great  many  hospitals  in  other  areas  than  where  they  have  them 
now.  These  vacant  beds  represent,  probably,  the  transfer  and  turn- 
over from  one  hospital  to  another. 

Mr.  Magee.  Each  one  of  these  hospitals  seems  to  have  a  large 
number  of  vacant  beds,  and  I  wendered  whether  they  could  not  lye 
filled  up  advantageously. 

Mr.  Perry.  They  are  being  filled,  and  then  their  turnover  is  very 
great;  they  may  discharge  40  or  50  patients  this  week  and  it  will  takti 
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a  couple  of  weeks  to  get  them  back  again,  and  then  when  they  open 
a  new  hospital  they  transfer  some  from  another  hospital  to  the  new 
hospital.  "; '  „. 

Mr.  )Iag££.  Is  there  a  hospital  which  you  have  mentigned  which 
is  anywhere  near  filled  to  its  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  As  I  say,  that  is  a  matter  which  I  can  not  intelligently 
inform  you  about. 

Mr.  iiAOEE.  You  see  what  I  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes ;  I  see  what  you  have  in  mind.  -    > 

Mr.  ]^fAG££.  If  we  keep  on  buying  these  hospitals  and  having  a* 
lar<je  number  of  vacant  beds  in  each  existing  one  and  at  each  new 
one^ 

Mr.  Perry  (interposing) .  Here  is  one  hospital  with  1  vacant  bed, 
one  with  6,  another  with  none,  another  with  3,  another  with  2, 
another  with  10,  and  another  with  11.  That  simply  represents  the 
normal  turnover,  because  there  must  be  a  few  vacant  beds  to  take 
care  of  emergent  cases.  However,  some  of  these  hospitals  have  quite 
a  number  of  vacant  beds. 

Dr.  Creel.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a  great  many  vacant  it  is 
due  to  either  repairs  to  buildings  or  lack  of  equipment.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  note  here  it  says,  "  One  hundred  and  thirteen  additional 
beiLs  will  be  made  available  when  equipped." 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  at  Houston,  Tex.,  where  364  additional  beds 
can  be  made  available  as  required. 

persons  eligible  to  enter  hospitals. 

Mr.  3Iagee.  Who  are  eligible  to  enter  these  hospitals  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  All  war-risk  claimants  and  other  beneficiaries  of  the 
(iovemment — sailors  and  marines. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Are  these  hospitals  available  for  persons  outside  of 
srovernmetal  departments? 

Mr.  Perry,  ^o,  sir. 

Mr.  ]JrL\GEE.  You  estimate  that  you  still  need  a  good  many  hos- 
[>itals  ? 

Mr,  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  many? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  they  estimate  something  like — I  would  not  like 
to  have  this  go  in  the  record,  because  it  is  just  my  recollection,  but  I 
think  they  are  preparing  a  bill  that  indicates  they  need  some  10,000 
or  12,000  beds  more  than  they  have. 

number  of  patients. 

Mr.  ilAGEE.  How  does  the  number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals  now 
^t)m))are  with  the  number  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  There  are  a  great  many  more  and  the  number  is  in- 
tTeasing  all  the  while  as  they  are  taking  over  the  hospitals.  Then 
tlit\y  have  a  great  many  in  contract  hospitals ;  those  contracts  are 
^'xpiring  and  l>eing  changed  all  the  time,  so  that  the  number  varies 
M  the  while. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  the  aggregate  number  in  the  hospitals 
now? 


•     •• 
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Mr.  Perry.  Xp^sih  '  In  the  Government-owned  hospitals,  as  shown 
here,  they  had 'onUhis  date  11,046,  and  I  think  that  represents  less 
than  50  per  c^fr-ot  all  the  patients  they  are  taking  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $43,000  for  an  additional  hospital  ward 
at  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  hospital.  Have  you  let  a  contract  for  that  ad- 
ditiop^l  \tard? 

Mfl^P^RRY.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

^Ji^.-'Wetmore.  I  think  not. 
•,•.  The  Chairman.  Have  the  plans  been  drawn  and  proposals  sub- 
.\  kiifted  ? 

•  , 

•    Mr.  Perry.  The  plans  have  all  been  completed,  I  believe,  have  they 
not,  Mr.  Wetmore? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  say  whether  that  is  on  the  advertised  list 
now  or  not,  but  I  can  supply  that  information  for  you. 

Note. — The  plans  have  not  been  completed  at  this  date. 

FOR  remodeling  HOSPITALS  AND  QUARANTINE  STATIONS. 

( See  p.  75. ) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  lump  sum  of  $275,000  for  re- 
modeling hospitals. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  in  repairs  and  preservation. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  for  remodeling,  enlarging,  and  ex- 
tending completed  and  occupied  buildings.  You  are  asking  that  the 
same  authority  which  is  now  given  with  regard  to  other  public  build- 
ings be  extended  to  include  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations,  and 
that  you  be  given  $275,000  as  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  the  details  of  that  before  you 
yesterday.    Have  you  them  this  morning? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  the  details  of  that.  I  thought  you 
wanted  the  details  of  the  other  items,  but  I  can  say  that  was  an  esti- 
mated amount,  based  on  calculations  of  the  quarantine  stations,  ma- 
rine hospitals,  and  these  other  stations.  We  nave  only  increased  the 
amount  $75,000. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  increases  it  $275,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  allotment  for  the  prasent  year  for  marine  hos- 
pitals and  quarantine  stations  is  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  another  thing;  that  is  under  your  repairs 
and  preservation  item,  while  this  is  not  repairs  and  preservation. 

Mr.  Perry.  We  find  that  at  a  great  many  of  these  marine  hospitals 
it  is  necessary  to  put  in  additional  facilities  and  make  changes  in  the 
interior  of  the  buildings,  principally  on  account  of  the  dental  labora- 
tory work,  X-ray  work,  etc. ;  on  that  account  we  find  it  is  necessary 
to  make  certain  changes  and  improvements  and  in  some  cases  exten- 
sions. One  I  have  in  mind  was  at  the  San  Francisco  Marine  Hospital, 
where  we  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  inclose  a  portion  of  the 
porch  in  order  to  put  an  X-ray  outfit  in  there,  that  being  the  only 
space  available;  the  funds  as  appropriated  were  not  available  for  an 
i;xtonsion,  so  that  that  work  could  not  be  done,  and  in  going  through 
the  entire  list  of  hospitals  where  these  things  were  likely  and  esti- 
mated by  the  dental  section,  the  X-ray  section,  and  the  neuropsychi- 
atric  division,  for  hydrotherapy  and  electrical  therapy  treatments 
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there  were  a  number  of  these  hospitals  in  which  they  desired  to  make 
these  changes;  some  of  those  have  developed  and  others  were  esti- 
mated, and  that  was  distributed  through  the  entire  list  of  hospitals 
that  the  Government  now  owns,  a  conservative  estimate  having  been 
made  that  $25,000  would  be  all  that  would  be  needed  at  any  one  sta- 
lion  and  would  cover  any  changes  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  a  list  of  the  stations? 

ilr.  Perry.  That  was  not  gotten  up  from  a  detailed  estimate  ag- 
grepting  $275,000. 

The  Chair^ian.  It  was  not? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  just  estimated  that  that  amount  could  be 
expended  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  Dr.  Creel  suggests,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  only  asked  for  this  appropriation  to  be  available  for  such  hos- 
pitals as  are  located  on  leased  land,  but  he  has  a  quarantine  station 
at  Marcus  Hook  that  is  on  leased  land. 

Dr.  Creel.  "And  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations  now  under 
lease  by  the  Public  Health  Service"  should  be  the  language. 

QUARANTINE   STATIONS. 
BALTIMORE,    MD.,    PURCHASE  OF. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  current  appropriation  of  $176,775  for 
the  purchase  of  the  quarantine  station  at  Baltimore.  Has  that 
matter  been  closed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  contract  has  been  let  for  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  take  all  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  close  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  title  is  being  examined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral now. 

Dr.  Creel..  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  some  small  reduc- 
tion on  account  of  a  certain  provision  in  the  proposals,  that  they 
have  to  deliver  th0  materials  and  supplies  as  well  as  equipment 
according  to  the  original  appraisal. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  not  able  to  do  that  ? 

Dr.  CreeI|.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  able  to  do  that,  so  that 
there  will  probably  be  sevei-al  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  equipment 
for  which  an  allowance  will  be  made ;  for  instance,  an  old  tug  was 
sold,  the  funds  going  back  to  the  city.  I  think  the  settlement  will 
provide  for  a  reduction  in  the  original  amount. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  WHARF. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $100,000  for  extension  and  im- 
provement of  wharf,  construction  of  coal  pocket,  and  breakwater  at 
Boston,  Mass.    That  is  the  same  item  we  had  before  us  last  year. 

Dr.  Creel.  With  this  difference,  Mr.  Chairman :  This  contemplates 
also  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  which  I  note  is  estimated  at 
$60,000.     Now,  this  proiect  contemplated  both  the  repairing  and 
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alteration  of  the  wharf,  and  I  believe  if  that  is  done  in  a  substan- 
tial manner  we  could  let  the  breakwater  remain  in  abeyance.  The 
breakwater  is  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  wharf  and  also  to 
provide  a  safer  wharfage  for  boats  lying  alongside. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  present  wharf  constructed? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  was  constructed  by  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  years  ago? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  history  of  that  wharf  indicate  that  a 
breakwater  is  needed  for  its  protection  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Well,  the  weather  becomes  rough  there  at  times,  and  it 
has  been  the  practice,  especially  in  winter,  when  there  is  much  move- 
ment of  ice  or  any  rough  weather,  to  send  the  tugboats  and  other 
floating  equipment  into  the  city  wharf.  That  frequently  happens. 
As  I  say,  if  the  wharf  is  remodeled  and  repaired  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner, I  believe  that  would  afford  satisfactory  protection  to  the  tugs 
lying  alongside. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  wharf  used  for? 
.  Dr.  Creel.  In  part  it  is  used  as  a  wharf  for  the  station  tug,  the 
boarding  vessel,  and  also  there  is  located  on  the  wharf  a  coal  pocket 
for  the  storage  of  the  station  coal.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  wharf,  there  is  considerable  of  this  item  for 
the  repairing  and  enlargement  of  the  coal  pocket,  for  which  some 
$13,000  is  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  coal  pocket  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  last  year,  and 
it  has  a  capacity  of  only  520  tons  of  coal,  and  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons 
is  desired,  so  that  we  can  get  the  entire  year's  supply  of  coal  at  one 
time,  which  would  be  more  economical. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  character  of  the  improvements  you  want  to 
make  in  connection  with  this  wharf  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  first  thing  is  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  extend  it  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  To  extend  it  26  feet  farther  out  in  the  bay,  so  as  to  give 
additional  protection  to  the  tugs  lying  alongside,  and  also  to  elevate  it- 
It  has  apparently  sunken  so  tnat  it  is  very  close  to  the  water,  and  in 
rough  weather  not  only  the  waves  go  over  it  but  often  stones  of  con- 
siderable size  are  thrown  up  on  the  wharf. 

CONDITION  AND  SIZE  OF  THE  WHAKF. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  wharf  other- 
wise? 

Dr.  Creel.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  the  piling  that  has 
decayed.  The  flooring  of  the  wharf  is  in  fair  condition,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  floor  is  in  pretty  good  condition,  but  not  the  piling. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  wharf? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  wharf  is  110  feet  across  the  head.  It  is  shaped  like 
the  outside  of  the  letter  "  Y  "  and  has  berthing  space  on  the  end  and 
both  sides,  but  the  space  on  either  side  is  not  sufficiently  lon^  to 
let  the  boats  go  in  there  without  a  considerable  amount  of  dredging, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  much  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  extend 
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the  wharf  far  enough  out  into  deep  water  than  to  dredge,  so  as  to 
protect  the  whole  length  of  the  wharf. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  any  large  boats  there,  do  you? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  boats  we  use  there  are  90-foot  boats. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  certainly  would  not  extend  the  wharf  because  you 
n^^iuire  some  dredging? 

Air.  Perry.  We  want  it  for  the  protection  of  the  boats.  You  see, 
tile  wharf  is  now  too  short. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  understand ;  but  if  the  space  is  made  shorter  by  reason 
of  the  filling  in  alongside  the  wharf,  it  would  seem  to  me,  regardless 
«»f  whether  vou  are  going  to  extend  your  wharf  or  not,  that  you  cer- 
tainly would  not  extend  your  wharf  in  lieu  of  doing  some  dredging. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  wharf  lies  on  a  stony  beach,  and  dredging  would 
not  be  advantageous,  because  of  the  tide  coming  in  there  with  silt, 
which  constantly  fills  up  the  space  alongside  the  wharf.  It  would 
he  cheaper  to  maintain  the  wharf  by  having  it  extended,  and  it  would 
y*e  much  more  serviceable  for  unloading  and  landing  the  passengers 
anil  freight  material  which  come  to  that  wharf.  You  see,  at  times 
we  have  1500  or  1,500  passengers  to  take  to  that  station  for  deten- 
tion, and  they  need  additional  wharf  space. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  spending  any  money  on  that  wharf  in 
repairs  this  year? 

Dr.  Creei^  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  that  if  you  had  $40,000  you  could 
make  the  improvements? 

I>r.  Creel.  That  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  WitHout  building  the  breakwater? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  that  matter  be  postponed  for  a  year  or  two  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  repairing  of  the  wharf? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  think  it  is  rather  important  to  make  the  repairs  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Perry.  We  had  a  fire  in  the  coal  pocket. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  you  have  been  using  it  for  a  year  in 
that  condition. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  but  we  have  not  been  keeping  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  burned  about  a  year  ago  ? 
Dr.  Creel.  I  do  not  know  what  the  coal  situation  may  continue 
to  be.    There  have  been  emergencies  that  at  times  have  threatened 
the  operation  of  some  of  the  quarantine  stations  because  of  lack  of 
roal. 

The  Chairman.  A  whole  lot  of  manufacturing  plants  have  been 
fearful  lest  they  would  have  to  shut  down  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
«^^L  with  no  lack  of  wharf  involved  at  all.  Matters  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  these  abnormal  times  unless  absolutely 
n*H*essary.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  must  some  time  in  the  near 
future  make  some  repairs.  My  only  objection  in  making  the  inquiry 
was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  of  that  character  which  requires 
immediate  attention. 

I>r.  Creel.  These  funds  would  not  be  available  for  almost  a  year  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  No;  these  funds  will  be  available  on  the  ist  of 
July. 
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Dr.  Creel.  The  money  would  be  available  to  have  the  plans  pre- 
pared, but  it  would  be  almost  a  year  before  the  work  would  be 
started. 

CAPE  FEAR,  N.  C. 

WATER  TANK   AND   LAUNCH    SHELTER. 

The  Chairman.  At  Cape  Fear,  N.  C,  you  had  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  for  water  tank  on  steel  tower.     Has  that  been  erected  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  contract  been  let  for  it? 

'Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $10,000  additional.    AVhy  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  requested  apparently  for  the  construction  of  a 
launch  shelter.  At  the  time  that  item  was  submitted  the  custodian 
of  the  station — the  quarantine  officer — had  in  mind  a  small  shelter 
costing  not  over  a  thousand  dollars.  I  hardly  believe  that  a  $10,000 
launch  shelter  would  be  justifiable  and  am  willing  to  withdraw  the 
item.  I  believe  that  probably  with  the  expenditure  of  a  thousand 
dollars  for  material  by  the  station  force,  or  $600,  maybe,  we  can 
build  a  satisfactory  launch  shelter. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  $10,000? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  size  of  the  launches? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  launches  are  35  feet  long. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  how  much  beam  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  About  7  feet  beam. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  many  do  you  keep  there? 

Dr.  Creel.  There  are  two  launches. 


CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 


BUILDING   FOB   ATTENDANTS*    QUARTERS. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  building  for  attendants' 
quarters,  $18,000,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  present  quarters  at  Charleston  are  wholly  inade- 
quate, and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  so  much  so  that  for  a 
dining  room  and  bathing  facilities  they  have  had  to  utilize  a  part  of 
the  quarantine  detention  barracks,  and  some  of  the  attendants  have 
built  shacks  outside  of  the  quarantine  station.  It  is  desirable  to 
build  sufficient  and  ample  quarters  on  the  reservation  to  house  all  our 
attendants.  In  addition,  some  of  the  attendants — one  or  two— have 
been  forced  to  live  in  Charleston,  which  is  3  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  mode  of  transportation? 

Dr.  Creel.  Launch  exclusively ;  water  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  number  of  attendants  increased  during: 
the  past  year? 

Dr.  Creel.  No;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  situation  is  not  any  different  from  what  it 
was  a  few  years  ago? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  go  over  until  building  con- 
ditions become  more  favorable? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrxs.  How  many  men  would  this  provide  for? 

Dr.  Creel.  About  10  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  there  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Ten  men  altogether. 

The  Chair^iax.  That  is  all  you  employ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  now  practically  live  in  Charleston  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No.  I  think  two  go  to  Charleston  and  some  have 
shacks  on  the  outside  which  they  built  themselves  out  of  material 
which  they  secured.    Part  of  them  live  on  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  work  do  the  attendants  do? 

Dr.  Creel.  They  are  pilots,  engineers,  boatmen,  station  cook,  car- 
penter, and  the  boat  crew. 

GALVESTON,  TEX. 
WATER-HTORAGE   TANK    AND  LABORATORY  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  At  Galveston,  Tex.,  you  are  asking  $35,000  for 
water-storage  tank,  with  steel  tower,  etc.,  and  small  laboratory 
building? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  water-storage  tank  is  largely  necessary  for  fire 
protection.  The  present  water  supply  is  obtained  from  Galveston 
through  a  small  pipe,  and  the  fire  protection  is  said  to  be  wholly 
inadequate,  and  the  water  tank  is  requested  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Galveston  removed  from  your  station? 

Dr.  Creel.  Between  3  and  4  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  city  of  Galveston  any  water  mains  of 
larger  size  near  this  station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  believe  not.  This  station  is  located  on  Pelican  Spit, 
which  extends  outward  from  the  city  proper.  There  is  a  small  pipe 
run  across  the  channel  for  the  special  purpose  of  supplying  water  to 
the  station. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  pipe  is? 

Mr.  Perrt.  About  S\  miles  long.  We  had  to  run  that  pipe  across 
the  channel  and  down  across  this  sand  spit.  It  breaks  occasionally 
on  account  of  the  storms  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  pipe  is  that? 

Mr.  Perrt.  Six  inches ;  a  cast-iron  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  a  permanent  sort  of  improvement? 

Mr.  Perrt.  Yes;  it  is  intended  to  be.  We  have  a  great  many  break- 
downs due  to  the  shifting  of  the  sands.  This  pipe  is  buries]  in  the 
san<l.  I  think  there  has  not  been  a  year  for  the  past  three  or  four 
vears  that  we  have  not  had  to  make  some  repairs  to  the  pi[>e  line. 
Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Wetmore? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes :  there  has  been  considerable  expense. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  in  the  way  of  buildings  at  this 
station  ? 

Mr.  Perrt.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record.  They  are  all  frame  r^m- 
stniction.    There  are  nine  wooden-frame  buildings. 

Note. — ^The  bnildlngs  are  as  follows:  Executlv<».  mt^lU-Hl  oiYwi^rii,  aiV'tifUtuUt 
aKsiMants,  tiarrack^,  dIsinfectiDg.  hosfntal.  oi!,  stonn  rKag**,  wharf,  utui  Sftnti- 

lH)llHf*. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  was  $176,821  and 
alterations  and  extensions  amounting  to  $4,565.80,  making  about 
$181,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  did -you  estimate  the  water  storage  would 
cost? 

Dr.  Creel.  $25,000  for  the  water-storage  tank  with  steel  tower. 

LABORATORY   BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  of  building  a  laboratory 
building? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  laboratory  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  quaran- 
tine station.  At  the  present  time  we  have  to  utilize  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  executive  building,  and  that  means  keeping  animals  that  are 
inoculated  for  diagnostic  purposes  in  the  office  building.  This  is  very 
dangerous. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  that  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  has  been  going  on  for  three  or  four  years,  but  it 
is  a  dangerous  practice. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  this  station  used? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  the  station  for  the  port  of  Galveston.  It  is  spe- 
cially important  on  account  of  our  commercial  connection  with 
Mexico,  where  yellow  fever  and  typhus  are  prevalent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  many  people  down  there  at  one 
time? 

Dr.  Creel.  Only  in  emergencies;  sometimes  40  or  50.  There  is 
no  passenger  traffic  to  amount  to  anything.  Detention  is  chiefly 
required  for  the  crews  of  vessels.  The  station  is  used  considerably 
for  detention  purposes  of  ships'  crews. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  this  a  larger  plant  than  the  one  at  Cape  Fear  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir ;  very  much  larger. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  so  you  require  a  larger  storage  tank? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  diflFerence  in  the  cost  of 
this  tank  and  the  one  at  Cape  Fear  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  The  buildings  are  very  much  nearer  together 
and  there  are  more  of  them. 

NEW   YORK,  N.   Y. 
PURCHASE  OF    QUARANTINE    STATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  law  carries  an  appropriation  of 
$1,395,275  for  the  purchase  of  the  quarantine  station  at  New  York. 
Has  that  purchase  been  consummated? 

Dr.  Creel.  Not  yet.  I  understand  that  they  are  examining  the 
title.    It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  occupying  and  operating  it  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  transfer  is  to  be  effective  January  1. 

CHARGES    FOB    DISINFECTING    VKSSEX8. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  perfected  any  plan  with  regard  to  the 
rate  of  charges  for  disinfecting  vessels  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 
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Dr.  Creel.  The  law  specifically  states  that  the  rates  now  in  force 
by  the  State  of  New  York  shall  be  continued.  During  the  past 
week  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  quarantine  officer  of 
Xew  York  in  order  to  get  the  schedule  of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  matter  came  before  us  it  was  apparent 
that  the  department  was  not  assessing  charges  elsewhere  anything 
comparable  with  the  charges  that  States  like  New  York  collect. 
Take  over  at  Baltimore,  what  are  you  doing  there  with  regard 
to  revising  your  charges  so  as  to  make  the  office  practically  self- 
supporting  ^"^ 

Dr.  Creel.  For  a  great  many  years  no  provision  was  made  or  con- 
templated for  making  the  quarantine  service  self-supporting.  More 
recently — ^two  years  ago — a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  law  for 
levying  charges  for  fumigation,  but  so  far  as  the  other  items  of  ex- 
I)ense  are  concerned  there  has  been  no  provision  made  for  charging 
the  steamship  companies. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  charge  in  New  York? 

Dr.  Creel.  They  charge  for  the  inspection  of  vessels — so  much  for 
each  inspection.  They  have  various  rates  for  different  services.  At 
the  national  quarantine  stations  we  charge  only  for  the  fumigation 
or  disinfection  of  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  charge  for  inspection  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  of  New  York  has  always  charged  for 
the  inspection  of  ^«essels? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  not  charge  for  the  inspection  of 
vessels? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  the  steamship  companies  pay 
for  it,  anyway,  out  of  the  tonnage  dues,  which  go  into  the  General 
Treasurv.    Of  course,  the  State  gets  none  of  those  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  proposed  when  we  took  over  the  New  York 
quarantine  station  that  the  charges  there  should  not  be  made  any  less 
under  national  control  than  they  were  under  State  control.  Some- 
body has  to  pay  for  it.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  State  provision  was 
a  fair  one  and  that  it  not  only  ought  to  be  continued  but  also  that 
some  similar  provision  ought  to  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  all  the 
other  stations  where  you  are  doing  that  service. 

Dr.  Creel.  Whenever  that  matter  has  come  up  heretofore  my  im- 
pression has  been  that  the  attitude  of  the  shipping  people  was  that 
the  Government  really  is  reimbursed  through  the  tonnage  dues.  That 
is  merelv  my  impression. 

The  Chaibman.  We  attempted  to  change  that  in  the  last  appropri- 
ation bill,  but  when  we  try  to  legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill  of 
e^mrse  one  man  in  the  House  can  block  any  legislation  of  that  kind. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  you  have  control  of,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  administration  of  the  general  law  would  permit  you  to  make 
charges  that  were  fair,  so  that  the  owners  of  the  vessels  would  pay 
a  reasonable  cost  for  inspection  and  everything  of  that  kind ;  the  same 
charges  that  New  York  has  collected  for  a  ^reat  many  years. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  maintenance  of  the  Public  Health  Service  at  one 
time  came  from  revenues  derived  from  the  tonnage  tax  and  then  later 
on  all  those  revenues  were  turned  into  the  (ieneral  Treasury  and  a 
specific  appropriation  made  for  the  service. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  vessels  which  come  into  New  York: 
pay  the  same  tonnage  tax  and  also  pay  for  inspection  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  not  all  pay  for  the  inspection 
if  the  Government  is  performing  a  service  and  trying  to  perfornr 
even  a  better  service  under  the  Public  Health  Service  ?  That  is  the 
reason  they  were  taken  over.  I  do  not  know  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  get  the  money  to  do  this  work  unless  we  resort  to 
the  same  methods  that  the  States  heretofore  have  resorted  to.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  the  Public  Health  Service  would  provide  a  schedule- 
of  rates  U>  include  fair  and  reasonable  charges,  so  that  the  service 
would  be  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  will  make  that  charge  at  the  New  York  station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  law  requires  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  make  it  at  New  York  if  j'^ou  do  not  make 
it  at  the  other  stations  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  you  will  be  required  to  make  a 
charge  at  the  New  York  station? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir ;  the  law  specifies  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  discriminate? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  law  says  that  you  can  not  discriminate  between 
the  various  stations. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  will  be  discriminating  unless  3^ou  make 
a  charge?  * 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  the  administration  of  the  law — we 
went  into  that  matter  pretty  thoroughly  last  year — you  have  the 
authority,  and  we  attempted  to  compel  you  to  do  it,  but  as  I  recall 
some  one  made  a  point  of  order  to  the  provision  that  we  carried  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  then  this  provision  was  inserted  in  the  bill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  confining  it  only  to  New  York. 

Dr.  Creel.  Apparently  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  provision  of  law 
to  charge  for  fumigation  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  in  the  House 
when  this  question  came  up,  as  I  recall. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

PORT  TOWNSEND,  wash. 
WATEB    TANK,    ELECTRIC    LIGHTING    SYSTEM,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  At  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  you  were  given  $14,000 
for  a  concrete  system  for  rain  water,  electric-lighting  system,  and 
wharf  protection  shed  for  passengers.  You  are  now  asking  for 
$36,000  additional  for  water  tank  on  tower,  system  for  rain  water^ 
remodeling  underground  water  svstem,  providing  salt-water  systenn 
for  sanitary  uses  and  fire  protection,  electric-lighting  system,  wharf 
protection  shed  for  passengers,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  $14,000 
appropriated  in  the  last  sundry  civil  act? 

Dr,  Creel.  The  $36,000  really  covers  the  water  tank  on  tower  for 
the  storage  of  the  domestic  supply  and  drinking  water.  Remodel- 
ing the  underground  water  system  is  to  provide  for  a  salt-water 
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^y^tem  for  sanitary  uses.  The  Port  Townsend  quarantine  station 
practically  has  no  modern  system  for  the  disposal  of  sewage.  There 
are  privies  established  about  the  station  and  it  is  distinctly  a  danger- 
ous thing  not  to  have  a  system  for  the  safe  disposal  of  excreta,  espe- 
•  ially  if  you  happen  to  have  cholera  cases  in  detention.  This'  is  a 
•undition  which  has  obtained  for  a  good  many^ears,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  on  a  quarantine  station  and 
:i  should  be  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  then  installed  the  concrete  system 
for  rainwater? 

Dr.  Creel.  My  impression  is  that  that  work  is  under  way,  the 
o*nci*ete  tanks  for  the  storage  of  rain  water  and  the  lighting  system. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  to  put  a  water  tank  on  a  tower 
for  rain  water  when  you  have  the  concrete  system? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  concrete  reservoirs  are  for  the  rain  water,  but  the 
•^.iter  tank  on  the  tower  is  to  take  care  of  the  drinking  water. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  rain  water.  It  says  here,  "  For  water 
tank  on  tower." 

Mr.  Perry.  The  system  for  rain  water  is  another  item.  The  whole 
station  is  supplied  by  a  small  spring  which  does  not  flow  enough 
"!:iily  to  take  care  of  any  considerable  number  of  passengers  on  the 
-tat ion.  Consequently  you  have  to  depend  on  storing  the  water  over 
:i  sufficient  period  so  that  when  you  do  have  a  station  full  of  passen- 
Lvrs  you  can  take  care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  concrete  tanks  will  take  care  of  that  service? 

ilr.  Perry.  They  take  care  of  the  rain  water  for  domestic  use. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  water  for  domestic  use  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  get  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  from  this 
l>ring  which  flows  and  is  pumped  up  into  the  tank. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  new  tank  cost? 

Mr.  Perry.  $15,000;  that  is  a  very  important  item. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  tank? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  is  supposed  to  be  about  70,000  gallons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  system  for  rain  water? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  for  domestic  use  and  laundry  purposes,  wash- 
t'L'.  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  conserving  the  water  from  the 

'►rinc;  because  the  flow  is  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  system  composed  of? 

Mr.  Perry.  Just  two  reservoirs  that  take  the  water  from  the  roofs 
aii'l  hold  it  there,  and  then  the  water  is  pumped. 

Tlie  CiiAiR^fAN.  We  have  already  appropriat^ed  for  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  have  asked  to  have  that  increased. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  that  you  are  already  expending  that 
n«iney? 

^^r.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  What  we  asked  for  is  an  appropriation  for 
'  ♦*  water  tank  on  the  tower  and  the  underground  svstem,  increasing 
^ii*-  amount  from  $14,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  installing  this  sys- 
t^TTi  for  rain  water  for  which  you  are  now  asking  money? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  do  not  understand  that  we  are  asking  money  for  that ; 
've  are  asking  to  have  the  amount  increased. 

I>r.  Creel.  We  ask  that  the  general  item  be  increased. 
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Mr.  Vake.  As  I  understand,  there  was  a  lump-sum  item  of  $14,000 
which  included  the  concrete  system  for  rain  water,  electric  lighting 
system,  and  wharf  protection  shed  for  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  you  are  going  to  include  the  system  for  rain  water, 
remodeling  underground  water  system,  providing  salt-water  system 
for  sanitary  uses  aftd  fire  protection  in  addition  to  the  electric  light- 
ing system  and  wharf  protection  shed  for  passengers — in  other  words, 
you  have  a  lump  sum  of  $14,000  and  now  you  want  a  lump  sum 
of  $50,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  asked  originally  for  the  water  tank,  system  for 
rain  water,  remodeling  underground  water  system,  providing  salt- 
water system  for  sanitary  uses  and  fire  protection,  electric  lighting 
system  iind  wharf  pi'otection  shed  for  passengers,  and  you  gave  us 
the  electric  lighting  system  and  the  concrete  system  for  rain  water. 
We  are  asking  now  to  have  this  amplified  by  giving  us  enough  money 
to  put  up  the  tanks  and  the  underground  water  system  and  the  salt- 
water svstem. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $15,000  for  the  tower? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  let  the  contract  for  your  con- 
crete system  for  rainwater^  for  which  you  had  $14,000,  including  the 
electric  lighting  system.  How  much  do  vou  propose  to  spend  out  of 
this  appropriation  of  $36,000  asked  for  the  system  for  rain  water? 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  for  rain  water. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  items  are  segregated  here.  For  remodeling  un- 
derground water  system,  $9,000 ;  salt-water  system,  $7,000 ;  and  watei 
tank  and  tower,  $15,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  makes  $31,000? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  These  items  provide  for  larger  amounts  thai 
were  carried  in  the  appropriation — concrete  rain-water  system 
$6,000;  wharf  protection,  $3,000;  and  electric-lighting  system 
$10,000.  I  do  not  know  the  situation  as  to  construction,  but  I  assume 
that  $14,000  was  sufficient  for  the  concrete  storage  tanks,  electric 
lighting  system,  and  walk  protection. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Your  estimate  calls  for  $5,000  more  than  was  appro 
priated  for  those  three  purposes. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  These  itemized  estimates  were  prepared  ii 
the  Supervising  Architect's  Office,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what  th< 
situation  as  to  the  present  construction  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  order  of  importance  of  these  items 

Dr.  Creel.  I  should  say  the  water  tank  and  tower.  Kemodelinj 
the  underground  system  of  pipes  is  important.  I  think  that  prope 
disposal  for  the  sewage  is  important. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  figure  up? 

Dr.  Creel.  $7,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  salt-water  system? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  sewerage  there? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  a  drainage  system  there,  but  not  a  sewage 
disposal  system ;  at  least  that  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  .How  many  people  do  you  have  there  at  any  on 
time? 
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Dr.  Creel.  At  times  we  have  had  as  many  as  1,000  people.  They 
are  Asiatic  steerage  people  chiefly.  Two  years  ago,  when  there  was 
cholera  in  Japan  and  China,  we  handled  all  the  steerage  from  Asiatic 
countries,  and  we  frequently  had  1,000  steerage  passengers  in  deten- 
tion. ^ 

The  Chairman.  This  station  is  used  largely  for  Asiatics? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  station  for  Seattle,  and  a  number  of 
Japanese  liners  come  in  there. 

REEDY   ISLAND,  DEL. 
IMPBOVBMENT   TO    WHARF,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  At  Eeedy  Island,  Del.,  you  ask  for  $60,000  for  im- 
provement to  wharf  for  ice  breaker  and  gangway,  sterilizing  and 
bathing  barracks,  etc.    That  is  a  new  item. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  m  the  situation  there? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
larg:e  wharf  there  which  has  been  most  expensive  for  upkeep  on 
account  of  its  jutting  out  into  the  Delaware  River  and  being  exposed 
to  the  movement  of  ice  in  winter.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  a 
material  change  in  the  construction  of  the  wharf  bv  shortening  it, 
and  to  transfer  to  the  land  the  sterilizing  and  batning  equipment 
now  located  on  that  wharf.  That  would  necessarily  require  certain 
extensions  of  the  gangways  to  the  buildings  on  shore.  The  item  is 
distributed  as  follows :  $25,792  for  north  ice  breaker  as  protection  to 
the  wharf ;  new  wharf,  $10,000;  repairs  to  gangways,  $5,000;  removal 
of  disinfecting  sheds  now  located- on  the  wharf,  $2,000;  a  new  dis- 
infecting and  bathing  barracks,  to  be  located  on  land,  $12,500; 
mechanical  equipment,  $4,000;  and  new  gangways,  $1,500.  It  has 
lieen  a  very  expensive  wharf  to  maintain  on  account  of  the  grinding 
of  the  ice,  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  draw  the  wharf  in  and  make 
it  much  smaller  so  as  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  ice. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  ice-breaker  construc- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  of  concrete  on  piling. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Perrt.  It  will  be  a  V-shaped  affair  on  the  point  of  the  wharf. 
We  repaired  the  south  end  of  the  wharf  about  three  years  ago.  The 
whole  construction  was  planked  over  and  covered  with  boiler  iron, 
but  that  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the  ice. 
The  iron  sheets  have  been  broken  and  most  of  the  piles  have  been 
broken  off.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  piling  has  been  cut  off,  and 
timber  has  been  put  on  top  of  them,  so  that  the  whole  wharf  is  very 
rickety.  That  north  ice  breaker  would  have  to  be  strengthened.  The 
way  we  will  fix  the  other  one  will  be  this :  Instead  of  putting  steel 
on  there  we  will  use  concrete,  thus  binding  all  the  piling  togetner  so 
that  it  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  ice  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  this  quarantine  station  used  ? 

Dr.  Creix.  It  is  the  detention  station  for  Philadelphia.  It  has 
been  very  little  used  in  the  last  two  years  except  for  one  or  two  battle- 
ships that  have  had  infections  on  them  and  which  have  been  sent 
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there,  but  with  the  resumption  of  immigration,  if  Philadelphia  gets 
her  share,  it  will  serve  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  We  have  very 
materially  reduced  the  operating  expenses  there  by  keeping  it  for 
detention  purposes  only  and  as  a  disinfection  station,  and  making 
the  inspection  of  vessels  at  Marcus  Hook. 

Mr.   VARE.  What  is  the  detention  capacity  of  this*  Reedy  Island 
Station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  About  400. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  do  not  keep  any  detention  cases  at  Marcus  Hook, 
do  you  ? 

iJr.  Creel.  If  an  infected  vessel  comes  in,  we  would  keep  the  in- 
fected persons  at  Reedy  Island. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  particular  class  of  persons  do  you  accommodate 
at  the  immigration  station  at  Gloucester? 

Dr.  Creel.  Only  aliens  that  have  passed  the  quarantine.  No  one 
with  a  quarantinable  disease  can  go  there. 

Mr.  Vare.  In  other  words,  a  vessel  is  examined  first  at  Reedy 
Island  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  At  Marcus  Hook. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  if  it  is  necessary  to  detain  the  ship*  it  is  taken  to 
Reedy  Island? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  If  it  is  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  it  is  permitted  to 
pass;  but  before  final  disembarkation  they  are  reexamined,  and  if 
they  are  not  finally  passed  they  are  detained  at  Gloucester;  is  that 
the  case? 

Dr.  Creel.  If  vessels  pass  quarantine,  that  is  finished  at  Marcus 
Hook.  The  detention  at  the  Gloucester  immigration  station  is  only 
of  those  who  are  aliens.  There  is  no  detention  there  of  American 
citizens,  but  simply  of  aliens.  Some' of  them  may  be  affected  with 
trachoma,  which  is  not  a  quarantinable  disease. 

Mr.  Vare.  Very  frequently  they  have  cases  of  trachoma  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  is  not  a  quarantinable  disease.  Ve- 
nereal diseases  are  not  quarantinable,  but  aliens  affected  with  those 
diseases  are  supposed  to  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  this  proposed  improvement  at  Reedy  Island  essen- 
tially necessary  at  once,  or  is  it  something  that  could  be  delayed  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  a  matter  that  will  ultimately  result  in  economy, 
and  if  not  done  within  the  next  year  there  is  danger  of  that  wharf 
being  carried  away  by  the  ice  in  winter.  If  the  reconstruction  is  not 
accomplished  within  the  next  year  or  two,  there  will  be  considerable 
repairs  necessary  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Vare.  In  other  words,  you  think  it  would  be  economy  to  have 
it  protected  at  once  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  to  make  the  reconstruction  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $90,071 
for  the  transfer  and  purchase  of  Texas  quarantine  stations;  have 
they  been  taken  over? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  transfer  has  not  yet  been  consummated,  but  it  is 
in  process  of  negotiation,  and  the  Attorney  General's  office  is  exam- 
ining the  titles. 
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GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

( See  p.  65. ) 

DS.VrrSMEIV,    STRUCTURAL   ENGINEERS,   ETC.,    NUMBER  AND   BATES   OF  PAY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wetmore,  have  you  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  your  office,  with  their  rates  of  pay  ?  I 
ani  referring  to  foremen  draftsmen,  architectural  draftsmen,  ap- 
prentice draftsmen,  structural  engineers,  and  draftsmen,  etc. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  72. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing 
the  various  grades,  the  number  employed  in  each  grade,  and  the  sal- 
aries paid  i 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give  you  that  now. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  include  a  statement 
.^hewing  the  amount  that  they  now  propose  to  pay  in  each  grade. 

The  C  HAiRMAN.  You  may  submit  that  in  the  form  of  a  tabulation. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  it  in  that  form. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Present  force  for  1921 : 

4  foroiJian  draftsmen,  $2,r)0() $10,000 

2  urchitert  clraftsineii,  S2,400 4,800 

."  arthite<:t  draftsmen,  $2,200 11,000 

0  :irchite<t  draftsmen,  $2,000 18,  0(K) 

U  aiivhitect  draftsmen,  $1,84K) 16,200 

•     2:ir(hitect  draftsmen,  $1,700 3,400 

4  architect  draftsmen,  $1,600 6,400 

7  architect  draftsmen,  $1,400 9,800 

1  structural  engineer  draftsman,  $2,400 2,400 

3  structural  engineer  draftsmen,  $2,200 6,  600 

1  structural  engineer  draftsman,  $2,000 2,000 

2  structural  engineer  draftsmen,  $1,900 3,  800 

2  structural  engineer  draftsmen,  $1,800 3,  600 

1  structural  engineer  draftsman,  $1,200 1,  200 

1  electrical  engineer,  $2,400 2, 400 

3  electrical  engineers,  $2,100 6,300 

2  mechanical  engineers,  $2,400 4,800 

2  mechanical  engineers,  $2,200 4, 400 

r>  mechanical  engineers,  $2,000 10, 000 

1  nmlianical  engineer,  $1,800 1,800 

2  lieating  and  ventilating  draftsmen,  $1,900 3,  800 

3  wmputers  and  estimators,  $2,400 7,200 

5  <f»mputers  and  estimators,  $2,200 17,  600 

A  nmiputers  and  estimators,  $2,190 8,  760 

Sctmiputers  and  estimators,  $2,(KX) 16,000 

in  Total 172,  260 

E^tinK^ted  force  for  1922 : 

\  foreman  draftsmen,  $3,500 14,000 

1  architect  draftsman,  $3,400 3,400 

5  architect  draftsmen,  $3,200 16,000 

9  architect  draftsmen,  $3,000 27,000 

S  urchite<-t  draftsmen,  $2,800 22,  400 

2  architei't  draftsmen,  $2,000 5,200 

3  architect  draftsmen,  $2,400 7,200 

2  architect  draftsmen,  $2,200 4,400 

2  arcliitect  draftsmen,  $2,000 4,000 

1  structural  engineer  draftsman,  $3,400 3,400 

3  struKiiral  engineer  draftsmen,  $3,200 9,600 

1  structural  engineer  draftsman,  $3,000 8,000 
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Estimated  force  for  1922 — Continued. 

2  structural  enjaneer  draftsmen,  5^2,800 .55,iiO0 

2  structural  enfjinoer  draftsmen,  $2,(500 5,200 

1  structural  engineer  draftsman,  .$2,000 2,000 

1  elootrical  enfflneor,  $3,400 3,400 

1  electrical  engineer,  $3,200 3,200 

2  electrical  engineers,  $3,000 6,000 

3  mechanical  engineers,  $3,400 10,200 

1  mechanical  engineer,  $3,200 3,200 

2  mechanical  engineers,  $3,000 6,000 

2  mechanical  engineers,  $2,800 5,600 

1  mechanical  engineer,  $2,600 2,600 

2  heating  and  ventilating  engineers,  $2,800 5,600 

1  computer  and  estimator,  $3,400— 3,400 

5  computers  and  estimators,  $3,200J 16,000 

3  computers  and  estimators,  $3,000 9,000 

2  computers  and  estimators,  $2,800 5,600 

72  Total 212, 200 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  estimate  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  estimate  is  on  the  basis  of  72  men. 

The  Chairman.  For  next  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  number  that  you  have  ttiis  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  an  increase  of  how  much  in  the  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $68,750,  or  a  47  per  cent  increase.  You  asked  la^t 
ni^ht  if  the  limitations  on  salaries  were  fixed  in  the  act,  what  the 
amount  would  have  to  be  to  produce  those  salaries.  As  they  stand 
now,  architectural  draftsmen  are  provided  for  at  from  $840  to  $2,500, 
under  the  limitations,  but  we  have  no  employee  as  low  as  $840.  The 
lowest-paid  draftsman  in  the  office  receives  $1,400;  but  under  the 
new  rate  of  pay  that  we  ask  the  rates  would  be  from  $2,000  to 
$3,600  for  foreman  draftsmen,  architectural  draftsmen,  and  appren- 
tice draftsmen. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  at  $840  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  last  year 
that  we  had  that  rate  of  $840.  Heretofore  the  rate  was  $480,  and 
that  was  due  to  a  transposition  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  will  you  get  this  increase  of  $68,750  out  of  these 
estimates  here,  when  the  estimates  are  only  $13,000  more  than  the 
appropriation  for  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  estimate  as  submitted  is  for  merging  both  the 
technical  office  force  and  the  field  force  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  make  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  men 
in  the  field  ?  "^ 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  already  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  men 
in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  propose  to  go  further  in  that  regard, 
however  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  the  estimate  for  next  year  is  the  same  as  at 

present. 

Mr.  Blakesi.ee.  The  amount  of  money  changes  from  the  $240,000 
for  the  field  force,  which  has  not  all  been  expended,  and  the  amount 
of  $143,450  for  the  office  force  is  increased  by  $68,750.    The  net  in- 
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crease  in  the  combined  appropriations  for  th^  field  and  office  forces 
is  *12^50. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Then  you  are  not  spending  all  of  the  appropriation 
for  this  year? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  CnATR^TAN.  How  does  it  come  that  you  are  able  to  reduce 
moi-e  in  the  field  than  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  the  number  of  buildings  under  construc- 
tion has  been  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  since  you  are  not  constructing  new  build- 
iii<rs.you  should  make  a  reduction  in  the  office  force. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  office  force  reduced  itself  before  we  got  to 
this  point. 
Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  now  30  per  cent  below  normal. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  not  authorized  any  new  buildings  since 
1J^13,  so  that  that  work  must  be  pretty  well  up. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  New  buildings  are  under  construction  from  time 
t^)  time.  Some  of  those  that  were  authorized  in  the  1913  bill  are 
now  in  process  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  number  of  buildings  already  author- 
ized, and  with  tlfe  plans  already  drawn,  your  worK  should  be  largely 
t^jnfined  to  cleaning  up  and  completing  the  buildings  under  process 
of  construction,  which  are  very  few,  and,  therefore,  your  work  in  the 
office  is  largely  confined  to  repair  and  preservation  work.  It  seems 
tft  me  that  you  should  now  cut  this  office  force,  if  it  is  an  efficient 
force.  There  has  been  a  reduction,  as  I  understand  it,  of  30  per  cent 
from  normal,  but  then  you  had  a  large  number  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  a  program  here  that  will  give  you  some  indi- 
t^ation  of  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  expect  to  do  upon  the  basis 
of  72  technical  people  in  the  office. 

OFFICE  FORCE. 

The  office  force  estimate  is  as  follows : 

>''reman  draftsmen 4 

Ar.  Litw'tnnU  draftsmen 32 

J^fniciural  engineers  and  draftsmen 10 

EVtrioal  engineers 4 

MMhanieal  engineers 9 

Ht^tting  and  ventilating  engineers 2 

•'•luputers  and  estimators 11 

Total 72 

This  18  one-third  below  normal  and  is  approximately  the  number  of  men 
'i"w  im  the  rolls.  This  force  will  be  required  for  construction  work  which  has 
^•n  aathorized  or  vhich  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  authorized  but 
*iii  tte  insufficient  in  case  Congress  should  pass  a  general  public-buildings  bill 
"'  plare  under  this  office  new  hospital  construction  work. 

The  following  is  the  work  which  it  Is  expected  the  office  force  will  have  to 
I»'rft)riu  daring  the  fiscal  year  1921-22 : 

1.  There  are  149  buildings  authorized  which  are  not  yet  under  construction. 
T)i«-  drawings  and  specifications  for  91  of  these  have  been  prepared  but  can 
i«'f  Itp  placed  under  contract  until  the  limits  of  cost  have  been  increased.  If 
f '^iiisrresK  authorizes  such  an  increase,  these  buildings  will  go  on  the  market 
^^rly  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

AUliough  they  then  become  field  operations,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  work 
fHj aired  of  the  office  force  in  the  preparation  of  full-size  drawings  and  technical 
ccTTesiMJiidence  with  contractors  and  with  the  field  forces    It  is  not  improbable 
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that  for  8  or  10  projects  oM.  of  the  91  new  drawings  and  specifications  may  have 
to  be  prepared  because  of  the  greatly  altered  conditions. 

For  26  projects  no  sites  have  been  acquired,  and  32  projects  are  held  for 
various  reasons,,  among  which  are  contemplated  changes  in  sites,  contemplated 
provision  for  courts,  extraordinary  increase  in  cost,  etc.  The  probabilities  are 
that  adjustment  will  be  reached  in  about  30  cases,  so  that  drawings  and  speci- 
fications for  that  number  of  projects  will  be  prepared  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

2.  The  estimate  submitted  to  Congress  carries  41  items,  totaling  $4,432,531.29. 
Among  those  are  the  following  requiring  a  great  amount  of  office  work : 

New  York  appraisers'  stores :  Additional  stairway,  tire  wall,  sprinkler  system, 
automatic  fire  shutters,  etc. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. :  New  Federal  oflice  building. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Construction  of 
strong  room  in  north  court. 

Estimate  of  $775,000  for  remodeling,  enlarging,  and  extending  completed  and 
occupied  buildings,  including  marine  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations. 

The  office  work  in  connection  with  each  project,  which  is  expected  to  average 
in  cost  between  $10,000  and  $12,000,  is  much  greater  than  represented  by  tie 
expenditure,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  expenditure  of  $775,000  on  remodeling 
jobs  represents  the  equivalent  of  that  required  for  about  35  average-sized  new 
buildings. 

3.  The  expenditure  for  repairs  and  preservation  and  mechanical  equipment 
•  in  completed  buildings,  for  which  appropriations  of  $905,000  and  $665,000,  re- 
spectively, a  total  of  $1,570,000,  are  expected,  involves  a  gre^  amount  of  detail 
work,  i^oth  in  the  preparation  of  drawings  and  specifications  and  in  technical 
correspondence. 

4.  A  considerable  amount  of  miscellaneous  office  work,  such  as  estimates  to 
Congrevss  in  response  to  requests  from  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  for 
contemplated  buildings,  alterations  to  buildings  now  under  contract,  settle- 
ment of  contractors'  war  claims,  inspection  of  structural  safety  of  buildings  in 
Washington,  advice  to  other  departments,  miscellaneous  correspondence,  etc. 

Even  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  may  make  some  re<luctions  in  the 
estimates  submitted  for  construction,  remodeling,  repairs,  etc.,  the  technical 
force  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  work  equivalent  to  approximately  70  new 
buildings,  and  the  force  estimated  for  is  in  proportion  to  this  amount  of  work, 

FIELD   FORCE. 

The  estimate  submitted  for  the  field  force  is  as  follows : 

Supervising  superintendents 5 

Inspectors  16 

Superintendents   of  construction 44 

Total   65 

This  is  s'x  superintendents  more  than  now  on  the  rolls  and  which  is  greatly 
below  normal.  The  number  of  men  estimated  for  wMU  be  required  to  carry  on 
the  field  work  now  in  sight. 

Although  comparatively  few  new  buildings  are  being  erected,  the  supervis- 
ing superintendents  and  a  considerable  number  of  inspectors  are  kept  busy 
Inspecting  the  great  number  of  remodeling  jobs  and  repair  jobs  under  appro- 
priations for  "  Kemodeling,  etc.,"  "  Repairs  and  preservation,"  and  for  "  Mechan- 
ical equipment."  ^ 

In  addition  to  their  other  duties,  supervising  superintendents  also  have  to 
make  many  inspections  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  for  contemplated 
buildings,  especially  in  large  cities.  The  time  of  five  inspectors  is  entirely  taken 
up  witii  inspections  throughout  the  country  of  completed  buildings,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  1,300,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  same  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition.   There  are  also  two  inspectors,  each,  of  furniture  and  vaults  and  siifes. 

Superintendents  are  in  charge  of  either  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
or  renuHleling  jobs,  and  wherever  it  is  feasible  one  superintendent  has  chargt: 
of  more  than  one  job  and  in  some  cases  as  many  as  four;  they  are  also  kept 
busy  supplying  data  for  remodeling  and  repair  jobs.  As  It  is  expected  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  remodeling  of  comi)leted  buildings  to  relieve  conges- 
tion will  be  increa.sed  over  that  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  at  least  six  addi- 
tional superintendents  will  be  required  as  estimate<l. 
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In  case  the  limits  of  cost  of  the  buildings  mentioned  under  No.  1  are  au? 
tborized.  or  a  new  public  buildings  bill  is  enacted,  the  number  of  superintend- 
ents will  have  t  obe  greatly  increased. 

When  we  were  constructing,  as  we  did  normally,  from  110  to  125 
buildings  at  a  time,  our  superintendents  on  those  buildings,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  could  look  after  these  larger  repair  jobs 
in  addition  to  the  buildings  they  were  superintending,  when  the 
larger  repair  jobs  were  in  the  same  vicinity  and  could  be  readily 
reached;  but  as  the  number  of  buildings  in  course  of  construction 
was  reduced  by  their  completion,  the  possibility  of  using  superin- 
tendents on  repair  jobs  grew  less.  The  force  was  reduced  to  about 
a^  small  a  number  as  possible  to  keep  that  work  going.  The  trav- 
eling expenses  have  increased  because  we  have  superintendents  go- 
ing from  one  building  to  another,  some  of  them,  as  stated  in  thi^ 
memorandum,  having  as  many  as  four  jobs  under  their  supervision, 
and  the  territory  is  Targe,  the  buildings  being  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  country.  We  have  no  superintendents  located  close  to 
nne  another  now  except  as  the  repair  jobs  may  bring  about  that 
lesult. 


3u 


MBEK    OF    BUILDINGS    UNDEE    CONSTRUCTION. 


The  Chairman.  How  many  uncompleted  ^^uildings  are  you  now 
erectinff? 

Mr.  >Vetmore.  You  mean  buildings  in  course  of  construction? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  say,  offhand;  I  can  not  recall  just  what 
we  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  very  many. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  very  many.  . 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  that  information  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

XijTE. — Exclusive  of  remodeling  or  extension  projects,  of  wliicli  tiiere  are  a 
larjre  number,  there  are  under  construction  tiie  following  new  buildings,  in 
various  stages  of  completion: 

BUILDINGS    UNDER   CONSTRUCTION. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  post  office,  etc.  North  Topeka,  Kans.,  post  office. 

'**»hinjbia.  S.  C,  post  office.  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  post  office. 

l>»^:itur.  Ala.,  post  office.  Sunbury,  Pa.,  post  office. 

I»^t<>n.  Tex.,  post  office.  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  post  office. 

H'^rn'v  (;rove,  Tex.,  post  office.  Woodward,  Okla.,  post  office. 

HohMiuiu.  Hawaii.  i>ost  office,  No.  2.  Park  City,  Utah,  post  offi<^e. 

l^M'k  Haven.  Pa.,  pfist  office.  Washington,  D.  C,  Hygienic  Labora- 
Khlnrado.  Kans..  post  office.  tory. 


Khlnrado,  Kans.,  post  office. 
Mount  Plea.sant,  Mich.,  post  office. 


HOSPITALS,   QUARANTINE  STATIONS,   ETC. 

r-»<to!i.  Mass.,  marine  hospital.  Washington,   D.    C,    hospital    No.    32 

<  lii'-jiffo.  111..  Broadview  Hospital.  (Mount  Alto). 

Ihiwson  Springs,  Ky.,  sanatorium.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  nmrine hospital. 

♦rtilv«»stou,  Tex.,  quarantine  station.  Cape    Charles,    Va.,    quarantine    sta- 

^'♦^  York,  marine  ho.spital  (Staple-  tion  (Craney  Island). 

ftt*ni<)deling.  enlarging,  etc.,  122  projects. 
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PROPOSED  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  Without  additional  legislation  increasing  the  limit 
of  cost,  how  many  buildings  do  you  expect  to  let  contracts  for  in  the 
near  future? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  unless  there  is  a  decided  drop  in  the  cost  of 
materials  we  will  probably  not  let  more  than  a  half  dozen  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  buildings  for  which  you  already  have  ap- 
propriations ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  can  let  any  contracts  for  new 
buildings? 

'  Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  some  on  the  market  now  that  we  expect 
to  get  bids  on. 

Mr.  Magee.  Small  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Small  buildings;  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  prices  ranging  how  much? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  one  now  out  for  bids  that  is  $50,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Authorized  when? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  1913. 

Mr.  Magee.  No  authorizations  since? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  have  been  a  few  isolated  caises. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  practically  none? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Paris,  Tex.,  for  instance,  was  authorized  in  1917, 
and  here  and  there  there  are  scattered  buildings  that  have  been  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  that  a  case  of  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  A  fire  swept  through  the  city  and  wiped  out  the 
business  section,  including  two  Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  Magee.  Your  construction,  so  far  as  new  construction  is  con- 
cerned, is  at  a  standstill? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Absolutely,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  Congress  should  not  appropriate 
for  this  new  building  at  St.  Louis,  and  assuming  further  that  Con- 
gress does  not  increase  the  limit  of  cost  of  these  buildings,  to  what 
extent  will  that  leave  you  with  a  larger  force  than  you  will  need? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  would  have  to  go  over  this  estimate  again  with 
that  contingency  in  view  to  tell  you  how  much  further  the  force 
could  be  reduced  if  there  were  no  additional  legislation.  I  can  sup- 
ply that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would,  because  I  think  that  is  a  con- 
tingency that  is  quite  likely  to  happen.  Was  there  anything  further 
with  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  would  like  to  complete  the  limitations  on  this 
salary  item:  Structural  engineei-s  and  draftsmen,  $2,000  to  $8,400: 
mechanical  engineers,  listed  here  as  mechanical,  sanitary,  electrical, 
heating,  ventilating,  and  illuminating  engineers — for  them  the  limi- 
tation would  be  from  $2,600  to  $3,400;  and  computers  and  estimators, 
from  $2,800  to  $3,400:  making:  a  total  for  office  technical  force  of 
$212,200.  This  does  not  include^ the  field  force  of  supervising  super- 
intendents, superintendents,  and  inspectors.     I  will  include  in  the 
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memorandum  you  have  just  asked  for  a  statement  about  the  field 
forre.  but  my  present  impression  is  that  the  field  forde  can  not  be 
rechiced  further,  even  if  there  is  no  further  iegislatioii  just  now  of 
the  character  referred  to.  The  rate  for  the  field  force  is  already  fixed 
in  the  current  year's  appropriation. 

Note. — Of  the  149  buildings  affected,  drawings  and  specifications  for  58  liave 
Qitt  yet  been  prepared  for  various  reasons,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  about  30 
casein  adjustments  will  be  effected  which  will  permit  the  preparation  of  drawings 
nnrj  specifications  so  as  to  have  them  ready  as  soon  as  Congress  increases  the 
limit  of  cost:  in  a  few  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  construct  within  the  present 
limit  of  cost.  The  extent  of  the  reduction  in  the  technical  office  force,  therefore, 
Is  limited  to  the  reduction  in  work  required  for  drawings  and  specifications  for 
tilt*  St.  Ix;uis  offi^-e  buiidings  and  to  the  omission  of  full-size  drawings  and  field 
wrrespondence  on  proje<-*ts  which  fail  to  go  under  contract.  This  reiiresents  a 
savinjr  of  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  office  work,  so  that  the  olfice  force 
could  be  reduced  by  approximately  10  per  cent.  No  reduction  in  the  field  force 
woQld  appear  feasible. 

Mr.  XIagee.  Does  not  the  reduction  of  your  force  to  a  ^eater  or 
less  extent  demoralize  the  work  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing,  as  soon  as  a 
l)ill  is  passed,  to  get  an  organization  together  again.  I  have  had  some 
op|)ortunity  to  know  what  it  means  to  have  that  force  reduced,  and 
then 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Can  new  construction  be  much  longer 
deferred  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  much  longer  deferred. 

Mr.  Magee.  Ought  it  to  be  deferred  at  all  in  the  public  interest,  in 
vour  judgment? 

PROSPECTIVE  BUILDING  REQUIREMENTS. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  things  are  getting  to  a 
f'lace  where  the  Government  has  got  to  set  an  example  in  the  matter 
of  building.  Everybody  is  hesitating  about  building  at  the' present 
prices,  but  the  prices  are  actually  dropping  for  materials,  although 
we  do  not  see  the  effect  of  it  very  much  as  yet  in  the  bids,  and  my 
impression  is  fchat  just  now  the  labor  situation  is  responsible  very 
largely  for  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  make  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  a  decreased  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  As  I  say,  we  have  not  seen  the  effect  of  it  in  the  bids 
coming  in ;  the  bids  are  now  nearly  as  high  as  they  were  at  any  time 
•luring  the  war.  We  hear  all  the  tim^  about  a  reduction  in  prices  on 
[>luinbing  materials,  piping,  on  brick,  and  on  lumber ;  lumber  prices 
on  all  sorts  are  falling  except  flooring.  You  said  hardwood  flooring 
prices  have  fallen,  but  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  see  any  figures 
on  hardwood  flooring  recently,  but  on  softwood  flooring  the  price 
has  not  materially  come  down,  while  on  dimension  stuff  it  has  mate- 
rially fallen. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  take  the  contracts  which  you  attempt  to  let  for 
your  repairs;  is  there  any  lack  of  bidders? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  bidding,  in  my  opinion, 
due  to  the  demoralization  of  the  contractors  from  the  cost-plus  con- 
tracts during  the  war  and  following  the  armistice.  When  we  put  out 
competitive  bids  there  was  a  considerable  period  during  which  the 
old-line  bidders  who  used  to  flock  into  the  office  to  bid  on  that  kind  of 
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work  did  not  come  in,  because  there  were  still  some  cost-plus  con- 
tracts on  the  V)utside  that  were  worth  looking  after.  They  did  not 
take  any  risk  on  those  ^  the  Government  took  the  risk  and  paid  the 
contractors  besides. 

But  I  see  this  very  hopeful  sign  now,  that  whenever  we  put  out 
work  on  competitive  bids  we  are  getting  a  number  of  competitors— 
a  very  much  larger  number  than  we  had  after  the  armistice— and 
almost  equalling,  in  a  good  many  cases,  what  we  used  to  get  normally 
befoi-e  the  war,  along  in  1915  or  1916.  The  numbers  that  come  in 
now — and  they  are  very  much  larger — indicate  that  the  bidders 
think  conditions  are  becoming  safer  on  the  cost  of  materials  and  per- 
haps on  labor  conditions.  We  are  getting  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  bidders  on  jobs. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  some  indication  of  a  prospec- 
tive decrease  within  the  near  future? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  A  decrease  in  the  cost  of  building  construction  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  would  indicate  that  at  least  the  bidders  feel  safer 
about  conditions. 

Mr.  Vare.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government  continues  to 
award  contracts  at  the  higher  prices,  will  not  that  be  regarded  as  an 
example  and  will  not  that  have  a  tendency  throughout  the  country 
to  be  held  up  as  an  object  lesson  by  the  material  men? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  tend  to  hold  prices  up, 
but  it  might  tend  to  stimulate  building  a  little. 

Mr.  Vare.  If  we  are  ever  to  return  to  normal  conditions,  should 
not  the  Government  itself  be  the  means,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of 
causing  that  return? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Vare.  An^  would  not  that  be  best  accomplished  by  the  Gov- 
ermnent  not  undertaking  any  unnecessary  building  operations  until 
such  time  as  they  received  modified  prices  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  situation.  If 
the  public  were  to  follow  the  Government  and  do  nothing,  your  hous- 
ing situation  is  going  to  get  worse  all  the  time,  and  whenever  build- 
ing is  resumed  there  is  going  to  be  a  continuation  c^f  high  prices, 
because  of  the  demand  for  both  labor  and  material.  When  we  had 
the  earthquake  and  fire  at  San  Francisco  we  were  building  the  custom- 
house; the  contractor  on  that  building  lost,  I  will  say,  $200,000;  I 
do  not  know  exactly  how  much,  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  his 
losing  it  on  the  contract  that  he*  had  made  with  the  Government,  but 
because  of  the  happening  there  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  he  lost  it. 
When  that  earthquake  and  fii*e  took  place  every  piece  of  material 
that  could  be  had— eveiy  stone,  brick,  and  every  bit  of  structural 
steel  that  came  into  San  Francisco— was  promptly  bid  on  by  every- 
body; every  man  wanted  it  and  wanted  to  get  his  builmng  up. 
Prices  went  up  tremendously  and  they  could  not  get  materials  enough 
there  to  stay  that  condition  of  high  prices  for  a  long  time,  because 
they  could  not  begin  to  meet  the  demands.  The  result  was  that  prices 
kept  up  until  a  supply  came  in  there  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
everybody  and  without  making  it  necessary  for  every  man  to  bid  for 
everything  he  needed.  It  looks  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  start  build- 
ing in  the  country  we  are  going  to  have  that  situation  all  over  the 
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country,  because  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  prices  down  when  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  materials. 

Mr.  Vare.  Where  is  there  a  comparison  to  an  emergency  like  that 
in  San  Francisco  i 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  it  might  be  in  this,  that  the  Government 
was  advising  cities  and  individuals  during  the  war  not  to  build, 
and  they  did  hold  up  building.  Now,  suppose  they  all  start  in  to 
build  again.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  your  materials  and  men 
unless  you  have  that  same  condition  of  men  bidding  against  one 
another  and  thus  keeping  up  prices?  Prices  would  be  high  until 
YOU  were  able  to  overcome  the  lack  of  materials  and  men.  Not  only 
tlmt,  but  during  the  war  there  was  a  lack  of  production.  The 
(t<»vernnient  would  not  allow  coal  for  burning  brick  nor  for  terra 
rotta,  and  lumber — well,  I  just  refer  you  to  one  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Crowell  in  his  report  on  munitions.  He  said  that  these  can- 
t(»nments  and  camps  used  lumber  enough  and  had  lumber  enough 
•lelivered  to  them  to  build  a  walk  an  inch  thick  and  a  foot  wide  to 
the  moon  and  halfwav  back  again.  There  is  where  your  pine  lum- 
Ut  went  and  your  soft  lumber,  and  when  they  were  through  with  it 
it  rould  not  be  used  again  advantageously.  ^ 

Mr.  Magee.  The  construction  business  is  absolutely  stagnant,  is 
it  not  t 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

FIELD  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  back  to  these  technical  men  and  then 
your  field  force  and  office  force.  Are  you  through  with  your  tech- 
nical force? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  just  remarked  about  the  field  force, 
that  when  I  give  you  that  list  showing  what  reductions  could  be 
made  if  there  is  no  further  legislation,  I  will  include  the  field  force, 
and  I  made  the  statement  that  I  did  not  think  we  could  reduce  that 
force  in  view  of  the  work  we  now  have  in  hand. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  in  the  field  at  the 
l^resent  time? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Sixty-seven,  all  told. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  their  rates  of  pay? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  5  supervising  superintendents 
at  >C^,500,  2  superintendents  at  $3,300,  13  at  $3,000,  14  at  $2,800,  4 
at  $2,500,  8  at  $2,500,  3  al  $2,400,  1  at  $1,400,  and  1  at  $1,000.  To 
these  we  are  paying  only  a  part  of  the  compensation,  and  I  can  not 
S1V  what  thev  are  getting  through  the  rest.  Inspectors,  2  at  $3,200, 
1  at  $3,100,  2  at  $:^,000,  5  at  $2,500,  1  at  $2,400,  3  at  $2,300,  1  at 
i^2i!<H),  and  1  at  $2,000.  I  will  say  as  to  this  field  force  that  they  are 
Wing  paid  at  the  increased  rates  authorized  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking,  then,  for  86  men  in  the  field  force 
ai^  compared  with  the  present  emplojmient  of  65  ? 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  We  are  asking,  as  I  stated  in  that  memorandum, 
f'»r  six  additional  men.  on  the  theory  that  if  this  increase  in  the 
at)propriation  for  remodeling  is  granted  we  will  need  six  more  super- 
intendents. Our  estimate  for  the  field  force  is  based  on  what  we 
now  have  plus  six  additional  men,  which  we  think  we  need  in  the 
♦^vent  that  the  appropriation  for  remodeling  is  increased. 
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The  ChairmzVN.  You  increase  the  number  by  six  ? 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  limit  of  cost  is  not  increased  or  if  an 
appropriation  is  not  made  for  the  St.  Louis  building,  then  there  will 
be  some  reduction  in  your  present  force  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  would  say  not  as  to  the  field  force,  but  I  will 
include  that  in  the  memorandum  you  have  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  field  force  is  engaged  on 
work  in  connection  with  the  repairs  and  preservation  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  all  of  the  field  force  except  what  we  call  main- 
tenance inspectors,  the  inspectors  who  go  about  seeing  that  tlie  build- 
ings are  kept  in  proper  condition  and  economy  exercised  in  the  use 
of  supplies,  heat,  gas,  and  things  of  that  sort  in  the  buildings.  We 
have  five  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Engaged  all  the  time  in  making  inspections  of 
public  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  All  the  time ;  yes,  sir.  That  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  each  building  in  the  country  about  twice  everj^  year 
and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  see  in  what  condition  the  building 
is  kept  and  to  go  back  and  see  whether  their  recommendations  have 
been  carried  out. 

SALARIES  OF  TECHNICAL  OFFICE  FORCE. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  take  up  this  new  language,  do  these 
gentlemen,  who  are  here  representing  the  technical  force  in  the  office^ 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  simply  desire  to  accentuate  all  we  possibly  can 
our  request  that  you  carry  out  the  recommendation  suggested  by  the 
office  in  connection  with  the  office  force.  The  tendency  of  buildings 
whether  Congress  appropriates  the  money  or  not,  in  our  opinion  and 
on  substantial  authority,  as  we  so  consider,  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  having  work  done  and  that  there  will  be  work  to  be  done  by  the 
office,  unless  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  allow  the  office  force  to 
disintegrate  entirely,  ^vhich  is  the  direction  in  which  it  is  heading. 
We  are  having,  as  stated  before,  a  serious  time  in  keeping  the  men 
under  control  and  keeping  them  in  the  office,  for  the  reason  that  they 
can  not  see  any  hope  ahead  of  them  unless  Congress  does  something 
at  tliis  session.  In  the  spring  we  headed  that  feeling  off  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  even  at  that  we  are  having  an  average  of  about 
two  resignations  a  month,  according  to  the  tabulation  for  this  y^ar. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  noticed  in  the  papers  the  statement  that  some  sort  of 
a  reclassification  bill  is  now  in  progress  of  being  prepared  and  will 
be  presented  at  the  next  session.  I  know  nothing  as  to  its  terms,  but 
would  that  take  care  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  have  no  faith  in  reclassification  work,  because 
there  are  so  many  bills  presented  to  Congress  about  reclassification 
and  putting  it  in  force  that  we  believe  Congress  will  not  do  anything 
with  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  has  been  true,  and  I  rather  agree  with  you ;  but 
from  what  I  noticed  in  the  newspapers,  I  thought  that  probably  the 
matter  was  being  put  in  shape  with  the  view  of  having  some  reaK 
definite  legislation  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  6L.iK£8LE£.  Of  couFse,  that  would  be  all  right  if  we  had  any 
faith  in  it,  but  we  have  not  any  faith  in  it,  for  the  simple  reason,  as 
stated  before,  that  there  are  so  many  suggestions,  and  so  many  of  the 
sii«rorestions  are  so  radical,  that  Congress  as  a  body  of  men  can  not 
analyze  them  all  and  arrive  at  anything  of  their  own,  because  there 
are  too  many  of  them  and  they  do  not  all  agree,  and  naturally  if 
the V  do  not  all  agree,  what  are  you  gentlemen  going  to  do  ? 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  in  no  different  situation  in  that 
respect  than  a  good  many  other  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  public 
service.  There  are  men  m  every  division  who  are  making  the  same 
rcjmplaint  that  you  are  making;  that  is,  that  the  salaries  are  not  uni- 
form: that  the  Government  in  one  department  pays  more  for  the 
sjune  grade  of  service  than  it  pays  in  another  department,  and  they 
are  asking  for  a  correction  oi  those  abuses.  Now,  unless  Congress 
<I(>es  take  jurisdiction  of  it,  this  committee  would  have  to  take  iuris- 
<liction,  but  we  could  never  do  our  regular  work  and  assume  legis- 
lative duties  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  in  that  connection  that  this 
Congress  will  adjust  the  salaries  in  the  same  way  thev  have  been 
adjusted  for  40  years — bureau  by  bureau,  division  by  division,  and 
office  for  office — and  that  requests  similar  to  our  requests  will  be 
matle  to  you  by  the  various  bureaus  and  divisions.  We  do  not  think 
the  indications  are  to  the  effect  that  Congress  will  make  any  compre- 
hensive resurvey  of  the  Government  service  and  enact  any  legisla- 
tion which  will  put  those  salaries  in  force.  Our  hope  is  based  en- 
tirely on  your  action  at  this  particular  session  in  granting  our 
reouest. 

It  is  true,  as  you  stated,  that  many  bureaus  and  departments  are 
in  the  same  position  that  we  are  in,  but  the  technical  men,  especially 
in  our  particular  office,  do  not  compare  and  have  not  for  years  com- 
pared with  the  men  in  other  departments  and  bureaus  in  the  matter 
of  pay  for  similar  services,  and  we  are  really  asking  for  a  rectification 
of  what  we  consider  an  injustice  on  that  score.  We  feel  we  have  been 
discriminated  against  in  the  past,  and  if  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  keep  a  technical  skeleton  in  the  office  we  feel  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sa^^'  to  make  an  adjustment. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  rates  of  pay,  can  you  tell  us 
how  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  technical  employees  in  the  office  of  the 
supervising  architect  compare  with  the  rates  of  pay  for  similar  serv- 
i^'es  in  private  concerns? 

Mr.  nLAKESLET.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  tell  you  that.  They 
rancre  from  40  to  100  per  cent  less. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  places  there  is  a  40  per  cent  or  a  100  per 
f^nt  increase. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  cases  they  are  more  than  they  are  in 
private  establishments. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  In  our  office? 

The  Chaikman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  do  not  know  a  case. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Xo  ;  not  one  solitary  case. 
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The  Chairman.  You  referred  yesterday  to  the  rates  of  pay  in  the 
Navy  Department,  but  you  must  realize  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  pay 
fixed  by  the  Macey  Board  were  war  rates  and  not  peace-time  rates. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  But  they  have  been  continued. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  put  into  effect  not  only  to  keep  the 
men  they  then  had  but  to  attract  other  men  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
work  in  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  parallel  with  our 
case. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  speeding  up  now  in  your  department. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  But  we  are  going  to  have  a  speeding  up  sooner  or 
later  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  sufficient  men  to  do  the  work  in 
the  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  an 
entire  change  of  policy  with  regard  to  Government  buildings.  You 
have  one  in  my  district  which  I  do  not  believe  should  ever  have  been 
built.  I  think  we  are  building  hundreds  and  thousands  of  public 
buildings  which  are  simply  a  waste  of  the  public  money. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  may  be  quite  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we 
have  no  control  over  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  your  department  and  you 
are  not  to  blame  for  it.  But  the  construction  of  these  new  buildings^ 
in  my  opinion,  in  little  towns,  with  the  consequent  high  taxation,  is 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  while  you  will  have  to  take  care 
of  the  growth  in  large  cities  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  Government 
business  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in  towns  with  a  population 
of  5,000  or  6,000  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  are  we  going  to  take  care  of  the  absolute  needs 
of  the  growing  cities? 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  needs  in  those  little  towns  of  5,000 
or  6,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  the  growing  cities. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  say,  those  cities  will  have  to  be  taken  care 
of,  but  the  situation  is  embarrassed  by  the  little  places  where  they 
do  not  need  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  Treasury  Department  is  in  exact  sympathy 
with  you.  One  of  the  publications  of  the  Government,  I  imagine, 
which  is  not  read  by  anybody  except  the  proof  reader  is  the  Secre- 
tary's annual  report  on  the  state  of  finances,  and  if  any  Congressman 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  the  Secretaries  have  said  on  public 
building  legislation,  commencing  wuth  Secretary  Cortelyou  and  run- 
ning down  to  date,  he  will  find  the  Secretaries  on  record  year  after 
year  against  these  appropriations  for  small  buildings  and  asking 
Congress  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  doing 
substantially  what  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  work, 
namely,  of  giving  the  department  an  idea  of  the  tentative  program 
a  year  in  advance,  so  that  when  the  department  reports  to  Congress 
it  can  state  what  are  the  real  necessities  in  each  of  the  cities,  what  the 
buildings  ought  to  cost,  and  report  whether  it  recommends  a  building 
in  a  particular  place.  The  department  is  with  you  in  that  thing 
very  fully. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  Congress  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No  ;  they  will  not  do  it. 
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Mr.  Magee.  And  never  will  do  it ;  everybody  knows  that. 
Mr.  Wbtmore.  The  system  of  appropriating  for  public  buildings 
is  quite  different. 

PAY  OF  OFFICE  FORCE. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  private  concerns,  can  you  give 
us  a  private  concern  which  employs  the  same  kind  of  draftsmen  and 
the  rates  of  pay  given  the  employees? 

Mr.  Blakesi^e.  Well,  I  have  a  set  of  averages  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  averages;  I  mean  any  individual 
instance. 

Mr.  Lix.  I  can  give  you  one  with  myself,  although  the  proposition 
unfortunately  fell  through.  I  am  getting  $2,200  in  the  office,  and  I 
was  offered  a  position  last  May  at  $3,900,  a  3-year  contract,  $3,900 
for  the  first  year,  $4^00  the  second,  and  $4,500  or  more  the  third 
year.  Unfortunately,  through  financial  difficulties,  this  proposition 
fell  through,  that  is,  the  building  that  was  to  be  erected,  but  that  is 
a  tvpical  example. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  wliat  Mr.  Vare  said  yesterday  is  a  prac- 
tical proposition,  that  a  big  builder  on  Government  work  is  very 
anxious  to  get  some  one  w^ho  has  had  training  in  the  Supervising 
Architect's  Office;  such  a  man  knows  the  routine  of  that  office;  he 
knows  how  things  are  done,  and  that  knowledge  enables  the  contrac- 
tor to  present  his  matters  in  a  way  that^the  department  considers 
them,  and  a  man  of  that  kind  is  more  valuable- than  a  man  on  the 
outside. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  do  not  go  out  and  work  with  contractors ;  this 
isi  architectural  work. 

Mr.  Lix.  This  was  not  Government  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  whether  you  know  of  an  architec- 
tural concern  that  employs  men  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  you  are 
«l()ing  in  your  department  and  whether  you  have  before  you  the  num- 
^»er  of  persons  it  employs  and  the  rates  of  pay  for  each  person.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  make  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  have  not  had  that  completely  worked  out  but 
I  can  cite  an  instance  right  here.  In  this  tabulation  which  Mr.  Wet- 
uiore  read  to  you  you  will  notice  two  architectural  draftsmen  at 
j^2.400,  as  shown  in  the  1920  estimate ;  on  the  other  hand  you  will  find 
thf  office  has  no^v  asked  for  one  architectural  draftsman  at  $3,400. 
Xow,  what  became  of  the  other  man  ?  The  other  man  has  gone  and 
he  is  getting  $4,000  when  he  only  got  $2,400  in  our  office.  That  is  a 
fair  comparison  of  what  our  men  can  do  when  they  go  outside. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  it  might  be  that  he  went  in  at  the  head  of  an 
orpnization  in  some  big  concern. 

ilr.  Blakeslee.  No,  he  did  not;  it  is  a  small  office  right  here  in  the 
oitv. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  to  compare  it  is  to  take  a  concern 
that  employs  architectural  draftsmen  or  engineers  and  get  their  num- 
ber of  employees  and  their  scale  of  rates.  That  is  the  only  fair  way. 
You  can  not  do  it  by  taking  individual  instances. 
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Mr.  Bi^KESLEE.  We  have  all  of  that  here  in  averages,  but  the  in- 
formation is  more  or  less  confidential. 

The  Chairman.  The  former  chairman  of  this  committee,  as  soon 
as  he  left  Congress,  stepped  into  a  position  paying  $25,000,  and  ac- 
cording to  your  argument  every  Member  of  Congress,  when  he  leaves 
Congress,  ought  to  be  paid  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  No;  I  think  you  misinterpret  what  I  say.  'These 
examples  are  typical  examples,  because,  in  a  peculiar  way,  most  of 
these  requisitions  for  men — a  good  many  of  them  this  year — ^liave 
come  to  me  personally  in  the  Supervising  Architect's  office,  to  assist 
men  all  over  the  country  to  obtain  help,  so  that  I  have  some  kind  of 
an  idea  of  what  the  average  salaries  are,  aud  they  do  pay  over  100 
per  cent  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Vare.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  in  making  your  com- 
parisons the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  private  enterprises  and  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  Government  work? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  that  question, 
Mr.  Congressman.  Do  you  mean  the  hours  per  day  worked  inside 
and  outside  the  service? 

Mr.  Vare.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  In  the  architectural  profession  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  is  seven  outside  the  Government,  with  Saturday  halt 
holidays  all  the  year  round,  as  well  as  other  holidays.  I  never  have 
been  required  to  work  over  seven  hours  per  day  since  I  have  been  in 
the  profession. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  studied  the  report  of  the  Reclassifica- 
tion Commission? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  partly  responsible  for  the  compila- 
tion of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  report  as  far  as  the 
technical  men  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  recall  what  rates  of  pay  are  specified  in 
that  report  for  work  oi  this  kind? 

.Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  maximum  rate  for  architectural  draftsmen, 
for  which  we  ask  $3,500,  was  specified  at  $3,840. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  places? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Well,  they  ran^e  down  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  mean  that  if  this  reclassification  scheme  were 
put  into  effect  the  positions  which  you  now  claim  should  pay  $3,500 
a  year  would  pay  $3,840  ? 

'Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  mean  this,  Mr.  Congressman :  That  the  j)ositions 
for  which  we  are  asking  $3,500  a  year  will  pay  under  reclassification 
$3,840. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  their  scheme  should  be  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  commensurate  with  the  work 
and  it  is  not  enough,  and  we  have  never  agreed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  schedule  before  you? 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Which  one? 

The  Chairman.  The  schedule  of  rates  as  fixed  by  the  Reclassifica- 
tion Commission. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  tabulated  form,  so  that  it  can  be  in- 
serted in  the  record  without  taking  too  much  space? 
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Mr.  Blakeslee.  I  may  have  a  copy  that  just  applies  to  the  provi- 
sion here,  which  will  not  take  very  much  space  in  tne  record. 

The  Chadlman.  Please  furnish  that  for  the  record,  so  that  it  will 
give  us  the  information  without  having  to  go  to  the  report. 

Mr.  BixAKESiiEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Supervising  ArchitecVs  Office,  comparison  of  saUtries  with  those  of  the  Reclassi- 
fication Commission  report. 


Titks.  RedassificaUaa 
rflmmisKion  report. 

Salaries. 

Titles  at  present  in  the 

Super\'ising  Architect's 

Office. 

Salaries. 

Salaries  re- 
quested in 
estimates  for 
1922. 

Mhii- 
miim. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum.. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

tsmfiiatp  ftrrhitfMJt. . . . 

}|3,240 
-  2,400 

13,840 

3,000 

2,160 
1,800 

Foreman-draftsman 

$2,100 

1,700 

.  1,200 
840 

12,500 

2,200 

1,600 
1,200 

13,200 

2,600 
2,000 

Asocuteeaptneer 

Structural  engineer  and 
dra'tsmii"    - , 

•'^eninr  arddtecturaldrafts- 
nttn 

Electrical  engineer 

Mechanical  engineer 

Computer  and  estimator . . 
Architectural  draftsman.. . 
Structural  engineer  and 
draft-STnan 

13,500 

Aisktant  engineer 

.iidutvctacBldrBftsmeii. . 

}  1,800 
.  1,200 

Electrical  engineer 

Mechanical  engineer 

Computers  and  estimators 
Arcmtectaral  draftsmen. . . 
Structural  engineers  and 
draftsmen 

3,000 
2,400 

• 

Jasiararchitectiiraldrafts- 
mai 

Apprentice        draftsmen 
(none     obtainable     at 
present  salaries) 

Aid.....             

Mr.  Wetmore.  Ther^  is  one  other  matter  that  attention  might  be 
'•ailed  to.  They  are  not  asking  this  committee  to  do  what  they  do 
not  expect  Congress  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  classification, 
nut  I  might  say  that  the  committee  has  already  done  part  of  the 
work;  it  has  taken  care  of  the  reclassification  of  superintendents;  it 
•lid  that  last  year. 

The  Chaikman.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  will  be  a  discrimination  against  the  men  in 
the  office. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  And  will  have  the  effect  of  demoralizing  the 
niorale  of  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  The  other  half  of  the  office  should  be  placed  on  the 
.same  basis. 

Mr.  Vare.  Or  the  action  of  last  session  should  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  That  would  not  be  fair  in  comparison  with  the 
>Hlaries  outside. 

Mr.  Vare.  If  that  was  dorie  at  a  time  when  the  salaries  outside 
^^re  much  above  normal,  it  might  be  met  by  reconsideration  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  when  an  unskilled  workman  on  a  building  will 
g«t  more  pay  than  a  superintendent,  and  that  is  the  rate  of  pay  that 
ih  prevailing  to-day. 

Mr.  RcssELL.  I  desire  to  call  attention  only  to  one  thing  in  connec- 
lif)n  with  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  about  which  I  think  some 
little  misunderstanding  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members. 
During  the  period  of  the  war  the  architect's  office  did  for  the  Bureau 
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pf  Yards  and  Docks  a  large  amount  of  work,  especially  the  mechani- 
cal engineers.  The  mechanical  engineers  did  for  that  office  the  big 
Munitions  Building  at  Seventeenth  and  B  Streets,  the  naval  hospital 
down  at  Norfolk,  the  large  one  there,  and  also  the  one  up  in  New 
York  at  Wards  Island.  It  is  true  that  the  architectural  men  in  this 
office  did  not  do  very  much  on  these  projects  during  the  war,  because 
there  is  little  architectural  work  in  connection  with  them;  they  are 
very  simple;  there  is  little  structural  work;  it  is  very  simple;  but  the 
mechanical  work  is  very  complicated.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  naturally  had  enough  men  in  their  own  bureau  to  carry  on  the 
architectural  and  structural  end  of  it,  but  the  mechanical  work  was 
complicated,  and  they  did  not  have  enough  qualified  men  of  their 
own,  and  they  came  to  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office  for  mechani- 
cal men  to  do  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make  with 
regard  to  that  was  this:  I  have  been  informed  that  the  highest 
grade  of  employeees  in  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  are  not  only 
mechanical  draftsmen,  but  structural  steel  draftsmen,  etc.,  and  were 
required  to  have  a  training  in  civil  engineering,  to  have  completed 
a  course  in  civil  engineering,  which  naturally  takes  in  years  of  ad- 
ditional study  and  necessarily  puts  them  in  a  little  different  class. 
So  I  have  been  informed;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Blakeslee.  Our  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  does  not 
agree  with  that.  '    • 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  by  men  in  the  Navy  Department. 
Mr.  Blakeslee.  We  know  the  different  men  just  like  you  gentle- 
men know  the  different  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  have  completed  a  course  in  civil  engineering  at  a 
State  university  and  in  mechanical  engineering  also.  I  think  you 
will  find  this  statement  right,  that  the  professional  training  and 
education  in  our  office  is  as  great  as  that  in  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks.  I  know  a  good  many  of  the  men  down  there.  Some  of  the 
men  we  used  to  have,  work  there  now,  and  we  have  now  some  men 
who  used  to  work  there.  We  come  in  contact  with  them  every  day. 
That  is  about  all  the  statement  I  have  to  make  in  that  connection. 

I  should  like  to  add  also  that  directlv  or  indirectly  the  mechanical 
engineers  in  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office  did  90  per  cent  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  Avork  in  all  the  war  construction  that  was  done 
in  the  city  of  AVashington.  In  all  the  buildings  on  the  Mall,  without  ex- 
ception "the  mechanical  work  was  done  by  the  mechanical  engineers 
of  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office  and  done  here  [indicating]  in 
the  Government  dormitories,  between  here  and  the  Union  Station, 
and  also  down  at  the  Navy  Yard,  the  mechanical  work  was  all  done 
by  the  mechanical  engineers  in  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  some  men  that  came  from  your  office  in  Chi- 
cago. If  mechanical  draftsmen  or  any  kind  of  other  draftsmen  ever 
did  that  kind  of  work  for  me  I  would  fire  them  the  next  day  after 
they  did  it,  I  do  not  care  whether  they  were  receiving  $5  or  $20  a 
day.  It  was  the  poorest  work  I  ever  saw.  That  was  in  connection 
with  the  Speedway  Hospital.  There  were  girders  put  in  there  to 
carry  a  load — I  do  not  know  how  many  tons — in  a  building  where 
no  weight  was  expected  to  be  carried. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  That  was  structural,  not  mechanical  engineering. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  was  any  engineering  at  all.  I 
think  if  vou  should  look  at  it  vou  would  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Is  that  the  automobile  shed? 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  the  building  adjacent  to  the 
automobile  shed.  There  are  concrete  beams  about  a  foot  or  18  inches 
apart,  big  beams  with  tons  upon  tons  of  concrete  poured  into  them, 
where  there  was  no  load  to  be  carried  at  all. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Only  about  a  foot  apart  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  over  18  inches.  I  wish  you  would  go  out  to 
that  hospital  and  see  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  You  spoke  of  that  yesterday,  and  I  looked  at  the 
plans  this  morning.    The  plans  do  not  call  for  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Did -you  look  at  the  building  from  the  gate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  may  be  constructed  that  way,  but 
if  it  is  it  is  not  constructed  according  to  the  plans. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  look  at  the  buildiri^  from  the  gate, 
from  the  automobile  shed,  I  think  you  will  find  those  beams ;  I  went 
all  over  them. 

Mr.  Vare.  At  the  time  that  this  additional  work  was  performed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  places,  was  not  the  actual 
building  in  your  office  almost  brought  to  a  standstill  by  reason  of 
the  war  conditions? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir.  -    • 

Mr.  Vare.  It  was  not  an  additional  service  that  you  were  per- 
forming? 

Mr.  KussELL.  No ;  not  an  additional  service. 

Mr.  Vare.  Simply  to  keep  your  organization  intact  instead  of 
having  the  men  do  nothing? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  simply  brought  that  up  in  answer  to  the  chair- 
man's statement,  simply  to  show  that  we  were  equal  to  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks  and  that  they  had  intrusted  some  of  their  big- 
pest  work  to  our  mechanical  men.  I  myself  did  the  electrical  shop 
m  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  I  took  the  drawings  down  to  the 
ohief  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  and  he  said, 
**  Well,  I  have  not  seen  a  drawing  like  that  in  many  years.  We  do 
not  turn  them  out  like  that.    We  have  no  one  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Lix.  In  regard  to  the  foreman  draftsmen,  who  are  actually 
the  architectural  designers  in  our  office,  the  requirements  of  the 
office  are  considerably  higher  tlian  those  required  in  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks.  The  type  of  building  constructed  by  the  Navy 
is  generally  of  the  barrack  type. 

The  Chahiman.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  afid  Docks  constructs  more 
than  merely  the  barrack  buildings? 

Mr.  Lix.  Mostly  the  barrack  type.  They  have  small  residences 
for  officers,  but  they  have  no  buildings  like  the  St.  Louis  post  office, 
the  St.  Louis  office  building,  and  the  Washington  post  omce.  The 
latter  was  not  done  by  our  office,  but  it  is  the  type  of  building  that 
Wi?  do.  They  are  not  required  to  do  work  of  that  character,  whereas 
in  our  office  we  are,  and  must  be  trained  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Blakesl.ee.  They  could  not  do  that  work  if  it  were  given  to 
them.  We  know  the  caliber  of  every  man  in  the  office,  and  it  would 
Iw  impossible  for  them  to  properly  prepare  specifications  and  plans 
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for  such  a  building.     Their  positions  do  not  require  the  training 
necessary  to  do  that  class  of  work  at  all. 

We  are  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  case  before  the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  we  hope 
that  3''0U  gentlemen  will  accede  to  our  request. 

• 

FOR  TRANSPORTING  DRAWINGS,  MISCELLANEOUS  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  the  same  paragraph  we  have  some  new  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  call  your  attention  to  tha^.  You 
are  asking  to  include  the  words  "  Telegraph  and  "  before  the  words 
"  Telephone  service,"  You  are  not  able  to  pay  the  telegraph  bills 
out  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  quite  willing  to  pay  the  office's  share  and 
not  have  them  gg  to  the  chief  clerk's  office  for  payment.  In  regard 
to  the  other  item,  "Freight,  expressage,  and  postage,"  the  appro- 
priation heretofore  has  allowed  us  to  pay  for  freight,  expressage, 
and  postage.    What  we  want  is  to  secijre  tne  additional  language : 

Provided,  That  no  expenditures  sliaU  be  made  hereunder  for  transportation 
of  operating  supplies  for  public  buildings. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  been  trying  out  the  experiment 
of  establishing  in  New  York  City  a  storeroom  to  handle  quite  a  large 
number  of  items  of  supply  that  go  to  the  public  buildings.  We  find 
that  by  purchasing  in  large  quantities  we  can  induce  dealers  who 
can  really  make  good  figures  to  bid.  Furthermore,  it  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  goods  and  to  know  what  is  supplied,  which 
we  can  not  do  under  the  present  circumstances;  we  only- know  what 
goes  into  the  building  without  being  able  to  inspect  the  supplies.  We 
get  the  benefit  of  a  lower  price  in  this  way  for  a  larger  purchase  at 
one  time  and  an  opportunity  to  inspect  and  to  ship  out  from  there. 
We  expect  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  freight  or  expressage  on  that  class 
of  shipments  from  the  same  appropriation  from  which  the  supplies 
are  purchased.  That  is,  make  the  appropriation  not  only  pay  for 
the  materials  but  to  know  what  goes  to  the  building;  make  one  ap- 
propriation pay  the  whole  expense;  pay  the  transportation,  loo. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  now  paid  out  of  the  general  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  save  a  good  many  thousand 
dollars,  except  for  the  limit  of  $10,000  for  transportation.  That  is 
not  enough  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  these  goods.  We  want 
to  eliminate  the  transportation  of  supplies  from  this  appropriation 
and  to  pay  for  that  charaCJter  of  transportation  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  operating  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  be  a  real  economy  in  the  administration 

of  your  office  'i 
Sir.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.   We  have  saved  $67,000  net  by  establishing 

that  office  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  character  of  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Brooms,  brushes,  mops,  scouring  powders,  soap,  etc. 

Mr.  Vare.  Standard  supplies? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  authorize  a  custodian  for  ex- 
ample to  buy  some  mops  locally  we  never  see  the  mops,  we  do  not 
know  what  we  have  paid  for,  except  say  a  dozen  mops.    Now,  when 
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we  pay  for  a  dozen  mops  we  see  them  in  New  York  when  they  are 
purchased  and  we  know  what  we  are  getting  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Vare.  This  is  one  place  where  there  may  be  real  economy? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  in  buying  in  quantities  we  get 
a  l)€tter  price.  After  another  year  I  will  be  able  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee how  this  experiment  has  worked,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
tendinor  toward  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  w^arehouse, 
inrhaps  two  or  three,  with  zones  in  the  South,  the  Middle  West,  and 
Far  West.  I  think  we  can  save  enough  on  transportation  to  make  it 
worth  while. 

MEMBERSHIP  FEES  OF  TECHNICAL   SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  23  you  are  asking  the  insertion  of  the 
fcillowing  proviso: 

Prftv'ided,  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Trejisury  may,  in  his  discre- 
tinn,  ]my  from  the  appropriation  for  general  expenses  the  usual  niemhership 
ft^»  nf  such  technical  societies  as  lie  may  deem  necessary  and  specifically  au- 
thor ze,  tojrether  with  the  traveling  and  suhsistence  exinnises  of  representatives 
of  Tlie  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  who  may  he  designate<l  to  attend 
nitH'tings  thereof,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  an  expenditure  for  the  fore- 
;:oing  purpoj>es  of  $3(X)  in  any  one  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  are  several  large  engineering  associations 
that  meet  annually  and  have  papers  presented  and  matters  discussed 
that  are  very  much  worth  while  to  the  technical  men  of  the  office. 
We  have  always  had  an  invitation  to  send  a  representative  and 
usually  the  men  have  had  enough  interest  to  go  at  their  own  expense, 
but  that  does  not  give  us  any  standing  in  the  association,  and  we  can 
not  have  any  standing  unless  we  are  able  to  pay  the  membership 
fee.  I  think  there  are  five  of  these  societies  and  the  total  cost,  in- 
duding  what  we  estimate  should  be  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
men  attending  the  meetings,  will  be  not  to  exceed  $300  for  the  mem- 
Urship  fees  and  travel. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  asked  for  this  before? 

ilr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  of  real  benefit 
as  we  will  get  something  for  the  money  in  the  education  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  there  a  precedent  for  an  appropriation  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  the  Agricultural  Department  has  something 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Tm>MPSON.  And  the  Interior  Department. 

architectural  COMPETITIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wetmore,  what  is  the  situation  with  regard  to 
thi.>  item  for  architectural  competitions  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  ask  for  a  rcappropriation  of  the  balance  of  this 
a['l>ropriation  that  has  been  on  the  books  for  a  number  of  years  and 
whi^h  is  used  for  the  compensation  of  architects  in  connection  with 
thr  construction  of  buildings  by  outside  architects  under  competition. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  out  per  year  under  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  work  done 
on  a  particular  building.  The  only  building  that  is  active  now  where 
We  use  that  r.ppropriation  is  the  one  in  Honolulu.     The  architects  get 
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a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  the  contract  work  that  is  done  from 
month  to  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,-  the  architects  who  compete. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  successful  architect  m  the  competition.  This 
is  a  building  that  was  let  under  competition  under  the  old  Tarsney 
Act. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  letting  many  contracts  under  that 
law  now? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  law  has  been  repealed,  but  the  repeal  does  not 
affect  the  contracts  that  were  in  existence  before  the  act  was  repealed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  remains  in  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  amount  is  only  sufficient  to  carry  out  this  con- 
tract. I  will  supply  the  figures  for  the  record.  This  is  the  last  con- 
tract we  have  under  that  act. 

Note. — Tl^e  balance  of  this  appropriation  at  this  time  is  $1G,022.11. 

0PElL\TIN(i  EXPENSES,  PUltLIC  BUIIJilNGS. 

The  Chairman.  For  your  operating  force  in  public  buildings  you 
are  asking  $5,472,900.  You  have  this  year  an  appropriation  of 
$3,700,000  for  that  purpose.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  your 
present  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  By  virtue  of  allotting  it  throughout  the  year,  we 
are  not  creating  a  deficiency,  because  we  can  not  do  that;  but  we  arc 
not  paying  the  force  properly  to  take  care  of  the  buildings,  and  we 
are  imable  to  secure  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  suitable 
employees  or  satisfactory  employees. 

We  had  one  situation  during  the  year  that  looked  serious  for  a 
time,  and  it  was  serious  so  far  as  it  went  The  mechanical  force  in 
all  the  New  York  buildings  took  action  that  virtually  amounted  to  a 
strike,  because  they  all  went  simultaneously  on  vacation.  That  in- 
cluded the  engineers,  firemen,  coal  passers,  electricians,  and  oilers, 
I  believe,  and  every  building  was  threatened  with  a  shutdown  The 
appraisers'  stores  was  actually  shut  down,  I  believe,  for  two  or 
three  days  The  elevators  and  machinery  were  shut  down  and  the 
fires  were  out.  The  men  were  asking  the  same  rate  of  pay  that  is 
paid  office  buildings  by  private  and  public  employers  in  New  York. 
Those  men  were  receiving  nowhere  near  the  same  rate  of  pay  that 
those  others  received.  They  sent  a  committee  down  here  to  talk  to 
the  department,  and  finally  they  went  back  to  work  again,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  department  to  expect  that  they  will  remain 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year  unless  there  is  an  increase  in 
their  compensation  in  the  future  for  them.  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  thing  to  have  the  large  public  buildings  in  New  York  shut 
down  in  the  wintertime.  This  happened  in  the  summer  time  when 
we  did  not  have  heat  in  the  buildings.  However,  the  situation  is 
serious  there  and  in  other  places  throughout  the  country.  The 
amount  of  money  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  compensation  equivalent  to 
what  is  paid  for  similar  service  by  private  individuals  and  by  mu- 
nicipalities. The  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  is  not  sufficient 
of  itself  to  have  carried  the  pay  roll  throughout  the  year  as  it  ex- 
isted on  the  1st  day  of  July.  It  lacked,  I  think,  $92,000  of  equaling 
the  amount  of  the  pay  roll. 
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Then,  when  this  retirement  bill  came  along,  they  stepped  in  and 
t(H)k  $4r>,000  more  of  our  appropriation,  and  we  have  not  been  left 
in  a  situation  to  handle  the  force  in  the  public  buildings  at  all  satis- 
fartoril V.  The  amount  asked  for  here  is  on  the  basis  of  wages  recog- 
nized as  proper  wages  to  pay  on  the  outside.  I  had  my  attention 
<  ailed  to  one  case  to-day  where  we  could  not  get  a  man  to  fire  boilers, 
arul  we  have  a  woman  firing  boilers  in  one  of  the  public  buildings. 
That  is  at  a  place  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Schaefer,  of  the  office,  who 
is  ai'ting  chief  of  the  Maintenance  Division,  has  charge  directly  of 
the  administration  of  the  maintenance  appropriation,  and  he  has 
H)me  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  this  appropriation.  I  want  the 
rommittee  to  hear  what  Mr.  Shaefer  has  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  This  increase,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  take  care 
of  an  increase  in  salaries  and  not  an  increase  in  the  number  of  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Wet3iobe.  We  are  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
jxHitions,  except  to  take  care  of  a  few  new  buildings,  which  will  be 
alK>ut  four  in  number. 

INCREASES    IN    SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  this  year  an  appropriation  of  $3,700,000 
for  this  purpose,  and  are  asking  $5,472,900,  which  is  an  increase  of 
si.TT'J.OOO,  or  37^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Schaefer  is  the  acting 
'hief  of  the  Maintenance  Division,  and  has  direct  charge  of  this 
a|)propriation,  and  he  can  tell  you  what  the  difficulties  are.  He  has 
the  facts  and  figures  here. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  is  entirely  due,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  njimber 
of  complaints  that  we  have  been  receiving,  not  only  during  the  last 
vear  but  even  before  the  war.  I  have  been  connected  with  this 
^rvice  for  16  years.  At  that  time,  in  1904,  we  were  paying  our 
laliorers  $540  a  year  and  charwomen  $270  a  year.  We  are  now  pay- 
in<r  our  charwomen  only  from  $300  to  $360  a  year,  or  an  advance  of 
from  $2.50  to  $7.50  per  month ;  and  our  laborers  have  been  increased 
from  $540  to  $660,*  or  an  increase  of  $10  per  month.  That  has  not 
Wn  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  obtain  the  proper  amount  of  help  in 
order  to  maintain  the  buildings  in  the  condition  in  which  Govern- 
ment buildings  should  be  maintained.  We  know  that,  not  only  from 
complaints  from  custodians  but  from  our  maintenance  inspectors 
who  reach  these  buildings  about  twice  a  year.  •  There  is  one  com- 
plaint after  another  as  to  the  conditions  that  are  found,  and  when 
they  speak  to  the  custodians  about  the  conditions  they  say  that  they 
<an  not  get  help  for  the  money  they  have  to  pay  them. 

We  have  to-day  a  number  of  employees  over  70  years  old  working 
in  the  buildings,  which  is  contrary  to  our  regulations.  We  never 
tppoint  a  man  over  50  years  old  permanently,  but  here  we  were  com- 
pelled to  appoint  older  men  just  in  order  to  have  some  one  there  to 
<\o  the  best  he  can,  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
building  half  clean  than  not  clean  at  all.  Another  condition  that 
my  attention  was  called  to  very  recently  was  the  number  of  thefts 
that  we  are  having  in  public  buildings  by  members  of  the  custodian 
«»rvice.  The  therts  are  discovered  and  the  men  identified  by  post- 
office  inspectors  employed  in  depredation  work.     This  indicates  the 
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character  of  the  people  that  we  are  getting  to-day  at  our  present 
salaries.  Mr.  Wetmore  has  just  cited  the  case  of  a  small  town  in 
West  Virginia  where  the  custodian  said  that  he  could  not  possibly 

fet  his  help  for  $720,  which  is  the  maximum  amount  we  can  pay. 
'he  least  that  he  could  get  anyone  for  was  $1,200,  and  that  was  for 
an  unskilled  laborer.  We  said  that  we  could  not  pay  it,  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  that  we  must  not  under  any  circum- 
stances create  a  deficiency  in  this  appropriation,  but  that  we  must 
make  out  the  best  way  we  could.  The  custodian  of  the  building  was 
later  able  to  get  the  daughter  of  the  charwoman  to  fire  the  boilers. 
She  was  a  rather  husky  woman,  and  she  is  firing  the  boilers  to-day 
in  order  to  keep  the  building  warm,  besides  doing  other  work.  This 
new  schedule  of  salaries  that  we  have  here  is  based  upon  reports 
from  our  inspectors,  gotten  from  large  commercial  and  office  build- 
ings, like  those  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  and  also  based 
upon  the  salary  tables  which  we  find  in  the  statistical  information 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor.     It  is  only  a  fair  salary. 

For  instance,  the  labor  hire  maximum  is  $1,000  a  year,  and  the 
minimum  is  $900  a  year ;  the  charwoman's  maximum  is  $600  a  year, 
and  the  minimum  is  $480  a  year.  It  goes  from  there  clean  up  to  the 
assistant  custodians  and  the  supervising  engineers,  who  occupy  the 
principal  positions  in  the  custodian  service,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
range  is  not  great. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  give  the  number  of  employees  in  each 
class  in  this  table. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  That  is  in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  the  supervising  chief  engi- 
neer, who  gets  a  salary  of  $3,300.    You  propose  to  increase  that 

Mr.  ScHAEFER  (interposing).  The  supervising  chief  engineer  now 
gets  $2,900,  and  we  propose  to  increase  that  to  $3,300.  The  second 
position  there  is  assistant  supervising  chief  engineer.  That  is  the 
superintendent  at  Boston,  and  we  increase  that  from  $2,500  to  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  assistant  custodians  here  all  the  way 
from  $3,000  down  to  $1,400. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Not  all  of  them  are  increased.    . 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  having  any  trouble  with  that  class 
of  employees,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  giving  up  their  jobs? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  recently  had  a  case  at  Milwaukee  where  the 
old  employee  transferred  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  We 
hated  to  lose  him,  and  the  custodian  tried  to  hold  him,  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  it.  The  custodian  promised  the  new  man  $1,800 
a  year,  but  the  regular  compensation  was  $1,600.  We  had  to  pay  him 
$1,800.  We  had  a  temporary  man  serving  between  the  time  the  old 
man  went  and  the  new  man  was  sworn  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  22  carpenters  at  $1,800  a  year.  With 
the  annual  leave,  sick  leave,  holidays,  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
do  you  think  that  carpenters  will  be  able  to  command  anything  like 
that  wage  in  private  employment  during  the  next  year? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Thev  are  getting  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  nave  been  getting  more,  but  when 
you  see  big  concerns  laying  off  men  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  per  week,  you  must  realize  that  these  men  have  got  to  do 
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something.    That  same  thing  is  true  all  along  the  line.    Now,  you 

corae  in  with  a  provision  increasing  these  men  just  at  a  time  when 

you  are  at  the  turning  point,  and  when  you  once  get  them  up  you  will 

never  get  them  down  again.    It  is  easy  to  increase  salaries,  but  it  is 

very  difficult  to  reduce  them.    Some  of  these  cases  here  carry  pretty 

substantial  salaries. 
Mr.  Wetmore.  You  can  almost  count  the  high-priced  people  on  the 

fin^rs  of  your  two  hands  there.    The  majority  of  the  places  carry 

very  small  pay. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  1  engineer  at  $2,750,  12  at  $2,500,  and 

4  at  $2550. 
Mr.  Wetmore.  They  are  in  the  larger  cities  where  there  are  several 

huildings.    In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  we  have  the  post  office, 

customshouse,  appraisers'  stores,  assay  office,  and  barge  office. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  had  carpenters  over  at  the  Library  of 

Congress  for  many  years,  and  we  made  some  investigation  with 
regard  to  them.  They  have  engineers,  electricians,  carpenters,  etc., 
over  at  the  Library  receiving  around  $1,200  a  year,  and  there  was 
no  complaint  from  them:  I  do  not  know  what  amount  they  have 
asked  for  this  year.  Of  course,  there  are  some  inequities.  For  1915 
vou  had  for  this  purpose  an  Appropriation  of  $2,650,000.  Then, 
after  the  war  came  on,  it  was  increased  to  $3,025,000.  Now  it  is 
'^^JOO.OOO,  and  you  are  asking  for  a  further  increase  of  $1,772,000. 

Mr.  Maoee.  These  people  in  the  custodian  service  are  underpaid, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  high- 
paid  employees,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  understand  it,  the  custodian-force  wages  are 
about  $600  per  year  less  than  the  wages  paid  to  employees  who  are 
lining  similar  work  in  the  Federal  buildings  under  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  true  in  the  position  oi  laborer.  There  is 
that  difference  in  the  amount  we  can  pay  and  the  amount  provided 
for  the  post-office  laborers,  who  are  doing  substantially  a  similar 
character  of  work. 

Mr.  Schaeteil  They  get  $720  a  year  in  our  service,  while  under 
the  Post  Office  Department  the  laborers  get  $1,350  a  year. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Or  twice  as  much.  I  think  something  ought  to  be 
'lone,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  equalize  the  pay  of  those  employees  in  the 
custodian  service. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  letters  from  at 
least  half  of  the  Members  of  Congress  asking  if  something  can  not 
he  done  to  increase  the  pay  of  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  how  that  is.  I  have  had  people  who  are 
really  overpaid  writing  to  me.  They  are  overpaid  for  the  amount 
of  work  that  they  do,  and  if  they  did  not  have  that  work,  nobody 
••Ise  would  hire  them  at  all.  It  would  be  a  hardship  on  some  of  these 
old  men  if  you  should  turn  them  out,  because  nobody  else  will  want 
ih**ni.  Then,  of  coui'se,  the  Members  of  Congress  will  get  a)mplaints 
and  thev  will  take  them  right  to  you. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  As  Mr.  Schaefer  has  explained,  while  we  have  that 
kind  of  men,  it  is  because  we  could  not  get  able-lx)died  men. 

The  Chairsiax.  In  most  of  the  small  buildings,  in  towns  of  me- 
dium size,  an  old  man  can  do  the  work  almost  as  well  as  a  young  man, 
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and  it  would  be  almost  a  crime  to  put  a  young  man  in  such  a 
place. 

Mr.  SciiAEFER.  I  refer  to  old  men.  Those  were  men  we  put  in 
because  we  could  not  get  younger  men.  They  Avere  put  in  tempo- 
rarily with  the  understanding  that  as  soon  as  we  could  get  proper 
men  from  the  civil-service  registei  they  would  lose  their  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  the  wages  of  carpen- 
ters are  standardized  at  this  price,  the  ordinary  clerk  and  ordinary 
laboring  man  can  not  build  a  home.  There  is  no  use  talking  about 
bringing  down  the  high  cost  of  living  if  you  are  going  to  standardize 
every  service  you  have  at  the  rates  of  pajf  you  nave  suggested  here. 
I  have  some  sympathy  for  the  technical  men  who  come  here  and 
spend  years  and  years  training  in  school  at  the  expense  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  then  do  not  get  any  more  money  than  a  man 
who  has  just  learned  to  handle  a  saw  or  drive  a  nail  or  use  a  monkey 
wrench.  This  sort  of  thing  simply  serves  to  accentuate  that  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  you  take  these  poor  fellows — if  I  may  call 
them  that — who  are  absolutely  helpless  and  get  only  about  50  per 
cent  of  what  the  employees  under  the  Postal  Department  in  the  same 
Federal  buildings  get  while  performing  a  similar  service.  I  believe 
you  suggested  that  the  difference  in  salary  amounted  to  $600.  Of 
course,  that  discrepancy  arises  in  this  way :  These  men  are  under  the 
pay  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and,  of  course,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  has  endeavored  to  do  some  justice  toward 
the  employees  under  their  jurisdiction.  However,  nothing  has  been 
done  up  to  date  for  this  class  of  employees  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  there  has  been. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  referring  to  plumbers  or  carpenters,  or  that 
class  of  people,  but  I  am  referring  to  the  ordinary  day  laborers,  or 
those  who  receive  only  $700  a  year.  They  are  laboring' in  the  same 
buildings  side  by  side  with  employees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  who  are  receiving  twice 
as  much  pay.    We  can  not  justify  that  condition,  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  increased  your  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  In  .1904  our  laborers  got  $540.  'f'hree  or  four  years 
after  that  we  tried  to  get  them  $600,  and  in  the  main  succeeded.  ^Then 
the  pay  went  up  to  $660,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  get  $660,  but 
that  has  only  been  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  the  bonus  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  do  you  not  say  that?  When  you  say 
they  get  $660,  why  do  you  not  say  they  are  getting  $880  ?  That  is  one 
of  the  troubles  we  have,  because  when  you  gentlemen  come  down  here 
you  mislead  the  committee.  You  tell  us  half  the  truth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  men,  instead  of  getting  $660,  get  $880. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  The  legislation  says  that  we  shall  not  consider  the 
bonus. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  getting  out  of  patience  with  the  departments 
that  come  before  the  committee  and  telling  us  things  that  are  not  true 
with  regard  to  these  matters.  What  we  want  is  the  whole  story.  We 
have  as  much  interest  in  these  people  as  you  can  possibly  have.  Now, 
you  come  up  here  and  tell  us  that  these  people  nave  been  increased 
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from  $540  to  $660,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  given  them  $240 
in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  These  other  employees  in  the  Post  Office  Department* 
*M  the  bonus,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  AIagee.  Will  you  supply  that  information  for  the  record,  show- 
ius  whether  or  not  the  postal  employees  receive  the  bonus? 

^f  r.  Schaeter.  I  will  do  so. 

Note. — The  l*ost  Office  employees  ivferreil  to  above  d(»  not  receive  a  bomis  in 
;i<!(lirion  to  their  rejnilar  coniT)en.sation. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  there 
i>  a  gi-eat  discrepancy  in  the  pay  of  these  laborers — ^that  is,  in  the 
I>ay  of  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
who  are  working  in  the  same  buildings  and  doing  similar  work. 
I  am  speaking  for  those  ordinary  day  laborers.  It  does  seem  to 
Die  that  we  ought  to  look  into  this  proposition  to  the  end  that 
we  may  do  what  is  right,  just,  and  equitable  for  some  of  these  low- 
paid  lalx)rers,  or  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  those  two  classes  of 
employees. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  make  up  a  sched- 
ule combining  this  estimate  with  the  amount  you  are  actually  pay- 
inj:  now  or  t!ie  amount  that  they  are  actually  receiving,  whether 
in  the  way  of  a  bonus  or  regular  salary,  showing  in  one  column 
\Ujat  they  are  actually  receiving  now  and  how  much  you  propose 
that  they  shall  receive,  together  with  the  bonus? 

Mr.  ScHAEFEK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  let  this  statement  you  have  handed  me  go 
into  the  record  at  this  point  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  clear 
I>icnire  of  what  these  men  are  getting. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

General  policy  with  regard  to  salaries  for  personnel. 
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Buildings  under  2,000,000  cubic  feet. 
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General  policy  with  regard  to  salaries  for  personnel — Continued. 
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Buildings  under  2,OQ({,00U  cubic  feet. 


First  class. 
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Note. — First-class  post  offices  are  in  cities  with  population  over  100,000;  second-class  post  ofllces  i 
cities  with  population  from  25,000  to  100,000;  third-class  post  offices  are  in  cities  with  population  i 
25,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  misunderstanding  al 
this.    Members  get  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  say  there  I 
been  no  increases,  but  that  statement  is  not  altogether  accurate, 
course  all  of  the  money  comes  out  of  the  Treasu^. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Do  not  misunderstand  me;  your  legislation 
that  we  shall  not  consider  the  bonus  as  any  part  of  the  sala 
This  is  a  salary  appropriation,  and  we  are  giving  the  actual  sala 
Practically  all  of  these  men  are  recommended  by  the  custodial 
entitled  to  the  bonus  and  do  get  it.  I  suppose  90  perxent  of 
people  get  the  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  put  in  the  legislation  for  another 
pose. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  When  we  speak  in  the  department  about  a 
getting  a  salary  we  do  not  add  the  bonus;  it  is  his  salary,  the 
salary,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  we  figure  on  in  our  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  pretty  fair  to  a  day  la^ 
working  for  the  Government,  one  who  worked  for  $600  befoi- 
war — you  paid  him  how  much  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  $600. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  you  are  paying  him  how  much  wit 
bonus? 
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ilr.  ScHAEPER.  $900  with  the  bonus. 
Mr.  Vare.  Which  gives  him  an  increase  of  50  per  cent? 
Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Of  course  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ma^ee,  and  I  am  sure  all 
members  of  the  committee  agree  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
if  it  can  be  done,  toward  equalizing  the  wages  for  similar  work  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  Government.  We  all  agree  also  that  men 
ought  to  have  reasonable  hours  and  reasonable  wages  for  whatever 
they  do,  but  take  this  sort  of  a  situation,  and  have  you  ever  thought 
about  it:  Without  passing  on  whether  or  not  $900  is  sufficient  or  in- 
sufficient, they  have  30  days'  vacation — 30  days'  annual  leave — ^they 
have  80  days'  sick  leave  if  they  are  sick ;  and  they  have  some  10  or  12 
or  more  holidays  every  year. 

Xow,  have  you  ever  thought  about  what  a  farm  laborer  has  to  do  ? 
He  works  from  sunup  until  sundown ;  he  gets  no  vacation ;  he  has  no 
sick  leave ;  he  probably  has  two  holidays,  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Christmas  Day,  and  that  is  all,  and  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the 
Tnited  States  who  can  make  a  living  off  his  farm  if  he  has  to  pay 
his  laborers  $900  a  year.  I  imagine  that  is  true  in  every  section  of  the 
<i)untry,  and  I  know  it  is  true  in  the  South,  that  you  can  not  make 
a  livin«:  off  of  a  farm  if  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  farm  laborers  $900 
a  year,  and  those  men  work  from  sunup  until  sundown  and  they  get 
lio  vacations  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Sc£LA£F£R.  I  cau  answer  you  by  saying  that  is  not  our  problem 
at  all.  We  all  recognize  that  there  are  inequalities  in  salaries ;  there 
i>  no  <iuestion  about  that.  A  man  may  be  worth  $2,000  and  not  be 
able  to  command  more  than  $1,000,  whereas  a  $1,000  man  may  com- 
niand  $5,000.  But  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  can  not  get  men. 
^^'he^e  are  we  going  to  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Btkns.  The  class  of  labor  I  am  referring  to  is  the  class  of 
labor  that  cleans  spittoons,  that  sweeps  floors  and  washes  windows. 
That  does  not  require  any  greater  mentality  or  any  greater  experi- 
t^nre,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  than  it  does  to  go  out  and  handle  a 
plow  or  use  a  hoe  on  the  farm,  and  certainly  is  not  one-tenth  as  hard 
work  as  the  other,  and  certainly  does  not  require  anything  like  the 
number  of  hours,  because  that  class  of  labor  works  eight  hours,  it 
;rf*ts  vacations,  annual  leave,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  the 
farm  laborer  does  not  get.  Now,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  good 
salaries  and  do  not  believe  that  wages  will  ever  go  back  to  what  they 
were  before  the  war,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  go  back,  but  we 
are  confronted  with  a  situation,  as  the  chairman  said,  of  people  being 
out  of  employment ;  factories  and  plants  are  closing  down  all  over  this 
rf>«ntry.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Densmore  stated  the  other  day  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  are  between  two  and  three  million  idle  men  in 
the  Lnited  States  to-day  and  that  that  number  was  going  to  be  in- 
<T«ised,  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  soup  houses,  bread  lines,  and 
^'verything  else  of  that  sort  this  winter;  he  did  not  say  he  surmised 
thati  but  ne  stated  that  as  a  fact,  if  the  papers  quoted  him  correctly. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  under  those  circumstances,  when  we  are 
talking  abcMit  raising  wages,  that  we  can  not  compare  the  wages  which 
are  croing  to  be  paid  these  men  beginning  with  next  July  with  the 
wages  that  have  been  paid  in  the  past  and  during  the  war,  and  I  do 
know  as  a  fact,  coming  from  the  farm  as  I  do,  that  there  is  not  a 
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farmer  anywhere  who  can  pay  inexperienced,  ordinary,  and  everyday 
common  labor — ^the  man  who  handles  the  hoe,  who  handles  the  plow,, 
and  who  gets  in  between  the  furrows — $900  a  year  and  get  by  with  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  difficultv  in  that  matter  is  that  the  farmers  do 
not  get  the  high  prices  for  their  products  that  they  ought  to  get,  but 
that  they  go  to  the  other  fellows. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  the  trouble,  and  I  agree  with  you  most  heartily- 

The  Chairman.  They  are  getting  now  about  the  1916  prices. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  agree  with  you  most  heartily  that  that  is  the  great 
trouble,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  corrected.  That  is  an  injustice  which 
has  been  perpetrated  on  the  farmers  for  years  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  and  I  could  not  live  if  it  were  not  for  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  fault  is  entirely  with  the  system. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  As  to  all  of  our  employees,  I  am  confining  myself 
strictly  to  the  truth  when  I  say  that  half  of  them  are  temporary 
employees,  and  they  are  temporary  because  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission can  not  give  us  an  eligible  register  from  which  to  choose 
permanent  employees.    May  I  read  this  letter  to  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER  (reading)  : 

Abbeville,  S.  C,  October  23, 1920. 
St^pervisino  Architect, 

Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  Inclosed  herewith  is  stateraent  from  Connie  Walker,  an  employee  of  the 
building.  I  asktMl  her  to  hold  on  until  November  1  anyway;  at  that  time  the 
fireman-laborer  says  his  wife  will  take  the  position,  and  he  believes  she  will  do 
good  work  and  "  look  out  for  his  interests."  I  do  not  know  his  wife,  and  I 
can  not  promise  you  that  she  will  be  an  improvement  on  Connie,  but  I  can  not 
see  any  other  course  to  pursue  under  the  circumstances.  Labor  conditions  are 
dreadful.  I  haven't  had  a  servant  in  three  years.  I  fired  Connie's  brother. 
Ward  low  Walker,  a  year  or  so  ago  for  allowing  the  boiler  to  blow  up,  and  he 
immediately  went  to  work  in  a  brickyard  at  Dysons  and  gets  over  $6  n  day. 
InsptH-tor  Fowler  thought  we  could  go  to  the  country  and  get  some  help,  so  a 
woman,  a  widow,  came  in  to  ask  me  about  standing  an  examination  for  iK)st- 
master  at  Calhoun  Falls ;  she  told  me  she  had  to  go  to  work,  as  she  could  not  get 
her  farm  worked.  A  man  the  day  before  charged  her  $3  a  day  to  pull  fodder,, 
and  pulled  100  bundles,  and  she  is  allowing  the  rest  to  stay  in  the  field  to 
improve  the  soil.  She  could  have  bought  that  feed  cheaper  than  she  could  have 
had  it  gathered  in  from  her  fields.  I  tell  you  these  things  to  give  you  a  fair 
idea  of  conditions.  I  feel  absolutely  at  the  end  of  my  rope. 
Respectfully, 

R  AC  HA  el  H.  M  in  shall. 

She  is  the  custodian  of  the  building,  and  that  is  the  character  of 
letters  we  are  getting  continually,  and  those  are  the  letters  which 
are  responsible  for  the  scale  of  wages  which  we  have  set  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Can  you  prepare,  in  addition  to  the  statement  asked 
for  by  the  chairman,  a  shorter  statement  showing  the  lowest  paid 
employees  and  the  salaries  they  get  as  compared  with  the  salaries 
received  by  employees  in  the  Post  Office  Department  and  other 
departments,  and  what  appropriation  would  be  necessary  to  equalize 
that  condition? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  postal  employees  do  §ot  get  the 
bonus,  and  that  is  another  thing  you  want  to  keep  in  mind  when  you 
are  making  up  your  statement. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Do  they  not  get  $120  a  year! 
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The  Chairman.  They  do  not  get  the  bonus.  Here  is  the  provi- 
sion in  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  : 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  following :  Employees 
paid  from  the  postal  revenues  and  sums  which  may  be  advanced  from  the 
Treasury  to  meet  deficiencies  In  the  postal  revenues. 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  you  examine  the  post-oiRce  appropriation  bill, 
where,  I  think,  vou  will  find  that  provision  is  made  for  some  kind 
of  a  bonus?  My  impression  is  that  it  is  something  like  half  the 
t24^K  or  $120  a  year,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

ANNUAL  AND   SICK   LEAVE. 

ilr.  ScHAEFER.  Answering  Mr.  Byrns's  statement  that  our  custo- 
dian employees  in  the  field  service  get  30  days  sick  leave  and  30 
days  leave  of  absence,  I  will  say  that  they  get  30  days  sick  leave 
provided  they  present  a  doctor^  certificate,  but  they  only  get  15 
days  annual  leave ;  they  do  not  get  30  days. 

ilr.  Bykns.  I  thought  they  got  the  full  30  days. 

Mr.  ScHAEFEB.  No;  only  15  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Saturday  half  holidays  during 
the  summer? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  They  get  them  provided  they  keep  the  buildings 
clean  and  there  is  no  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  get  the  other  regular  holidays  ? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  You  mean  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
^}  on? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes;  they  get  those  holidays  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  )L\G£E.  The  post-office  employees  get  leave,  do  they  not;  a 
(.-ertain  amount  of  leave? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement  show- 
ing whether  they  get  30  days'  leave  or  not. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Verv  well. 

.Vnx. — Post  office  employees  in  the  field  get  15  days*  annual  leave  of  absence 
with  i>ay,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  each  fiscal  year,  and  sick  leave 
with  iiay  at  the  rate  of  10  days  a  year  to*  be  cumulative  for  a  perlo<l  of  three 
T*>ar9,  but  no  sick  leave  with  pay  in  excess  of  30  days  shall  be  granted  during 
any  three  consecutive  years. 

Mr.  ^Iagee.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  about  four  lines 
<'Ut  of  the  Post  Office  bill,  found  on  page  553 : 

That  watchmen,  messengers,  and  laborers  in  first  and  second  class  post 
'»ffioi«  j^hall  be  divided  Into  two  grades,  as  follows:  First  grade,  salarj-  $1,350; 
^•ond  grade,  salary  $1,450:  Provided,  That  watchmen,  messengers,  and  laborers 
"hull  l>e  promoted  \o  the  second  grade  after  one  year's  satisfactory-  service  in 
^ii^  first  grade. 

That  practically  puts  them  on  a  salai^  of  $1,450  a  year  each. 

Mr.  TV  etmore.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  add  on  this  item  is 
this:  That  the  Treasury  Department  is  not  willing  to  create  a  de- 
tiriency  in  this  appropriation  and,  as  I  say,  in  the  summer  time  we 
were  fWilonsly  near  having  to  shut  down  several  big  buildings  in 
Xew  York  and  have  been  threatened  with  shutdowns  in  other  cities. 
The  labor  organizations  are  pretty  nearly  100  per  cent  strong  in  New 
York;  they  are  organized  thoroughly,  mechanics,  machinists,  firemen, 
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engineers,  coal  passers,  oilers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They  actu- 
ally did  quit;  every  last  man,  I  think,  walked  out.  They  did  not 
apply  for  leave  but  they  just  took  a  vacation  and  we  had  one  build- 
ing actually  closed  down,  I  mean  to  say  the  fires  were  out,  and  the 
biggest  steam  elevator  plant  in  the  world  was  shut  down.  That  was 
the  appraisers'  stores  building  in  New  York,  and  if  that  thing  hap- 
pens in  the  dead  of  winter  it  is  a  good  deal  more  serious  and  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  thing  to  have  the  mails  stopped  in  a  city  because  of 
the  shutdown  of  a  building.  We  can  not  control  the  price  of  organ- 
ized labor ;  we  can  do  without  carpenters  perhaps,  but  when  it  comes 
to  engineers,  firemen,  and  things  of  that  kind,  it  is  a  different  situ- 
ation. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  up  that  schedule  I  wish  you  would  put 
in  also  the  number  of  men  employed  in  each  grade. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  item? 

Mr.  Shaefer.  I  will  just  say  this,  that  a  great  many  of  these 
employees  have  come  to  us  for  help;  they  want  relief  in  the  way 
of  higher  salaries,  and  we  have  simply  told  them  that  we  were  power- 
less to  give  them  additional  salaries,  because  we  could  not  create  a 
deficiency  in  the  appropriation,  but  that  we  would  brin»  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  that  they  should  write  us  again 
some  time  after  January  1. 
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Comparative  atatfnnent  of  comyffnsvAimi  in  the  Cuatodivn  Sen-ice — Continued. 
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T'»  rire  th«  loTer-paid  employees  in  the  custodian  service  a  compensation  equal  to  that  received  by  the 
pv^\  o:ruae  laborers  and  watchmen  In  the  field,  would  require  $1 ,607,940.  This  amoimt  includes  an  estimate 
'v  aU  onployees  receiving  a  compensation  less  than  $1,350  per  annum,  basic  pay  and  bonus  (the  amount 
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received  by  postal  laborers,  etc. ,  first  prade:  this  is  the  minimum,  and  the  maximum  provides  for  11,450  per 
amium  after  one  years'  satisfactory  service),  and  does  not  provide  for  an  increase  for  the  hiKber  salaned 
employees  as  shown  in  the  above  statement:  whereas  the  estimates  submitted  for  the  appropriation  "oper- 
ating force  for  public  buildings,  1922"  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  amoimt  actually  necessary  under 
the  above  plan,  provides  for  increases  to  all  employees  in  the  Custodian  Service.  The  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1922  is  in  the  sum  of  So,472,900:  whereas  tiie  amount  actually  required  to  give  the  employees  a 
compensation  equal  to  that  received  by  postal  employees  would  be  15,429,470.  This  would  permit  no 
increase  for  charwomen,  who  under  the" new  scale  upon  which  the  estimates  were  based  woulci  receive  a 
compensation  of  $600  to  $720  per  annum  for  head  charwomen,  plus  whatever  bonus  Congress  authorizes, 
and.  $480  to  WOO  for  charwomen  plus  the  bonus.  These  employees  now  receive  $720  and  $576  per  annum, 
respectively,  including  bonus. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  department  would  give  all  the  employees 
a  reasonable  increase,  and  amount  to  $29,470  less  than  the  amount  necessanr  to  increase  only  those  employees 
.with  the  exception  of  charwomen,  who  now  receive  less  than  the  post  ofiice  lal)orers  and  watchmen  in  the 
field  ($1,350). 

FURNITURE  AND  REPAIRS  OF  FURNITURE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  quite  a  large  iriCrease  in  the  \ifim 
for  furniture  and  repairs  of  furniture. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  As  to  that  I  can  say  that  this  estimate  was  made 
up  before  there  was  any  decrease  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  In  rumiture? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes;  and  we  are  asking  for  $1,100,000.  Of  our 
present  year's  appropriation  we  have  spent  over  half  of  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  had  $625,000. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spent  half  of  it  and  have  half  the  year 
to  go. 

.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes ;  but  we  need  about  $150,000  or  $200,000  more 
in  that  appropriation,  and  if  we  can  get  an  additional  amount  to 
cover  the  1921  appropriation  this  $1,100,000  for  the  1922  estimates 
may  be  cut  down  certainly  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  say  it  could.  In  1916,  when  you  were 
furnishing  a  whole  lot  of  new  buildings,  you  only  had  $900,000,  and 
I  understand  from  furniture  men  that  the  i)rice  of  furniture  by  the 
1st  of  next  July  will  be  down  to  the  1916  prices,  if  not  below^ 

Mr.  Schaefer.  If  they  are,  then  we  can  get  along  with  less  mon^y; 
but  so  far  our  experience  shows  us  that  the  price  of  furniture  is  53 
per  cent  up,  and  I  have  figures  here  to  substantiate  that. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  taking  bids  on 
every  week — furniture. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  bids  show  with  regard  to  a  reduc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  has  been  no  material  decrease  yet ;  at  least  1 
do  not  see  anything  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  furniture  of  a  class  that  is  special? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  special  furniture,  but  we  have  large  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  are  not  fitting  out  any  new  buildings,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No. 

Mr.  Vare.  Then  how  does  it  happen  you  have  these  demands  for 
this  special  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  It  is  furniture  that  is  absolutely  worn  out,  furniture 
for  the  new  services  that  are  created,  furniture  for  additional  em- 
ployees, and  the  Post  Office  Department  is  asking  for  a  very  large 
amount  of  furniture  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  Postal  Service, 
which  is  being  substantiated  by  our  reports.  I  might  say,  in  regard 
to  the  recent  increase  or  decrease,  that  we  have  just  recently,  within 
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the  past  month,  made  a  contract  for  linoleums;  we  can  only  make 
a  three  months'  contract:  because  no  contractor  will  bind  himself 
for  a  full  year  on  account  of  prices,  the  prices  of  linseed  oil,  etc., 
that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  linoleums,  and  our  last  contract 
made,  which  expires  now  on  December  31,  was  an  increase  of  33  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?  You  take  the  big 
Metropolitan  papers  and  you  will  find  the  prices  of  linoleums  in 
those  papers  cut  from  33^^  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  That  has  not  been  our  experience;  we  try  to  get 
competition  and  we  can  not  even  get  competition. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  are  not  willing  to  bid,  and  they  said,  when  we 
Bilked  them  to  bid  this  last  time,  that  they  would  not  bid  if  the  con- 
tracts were  to  be  made  for  more  than  three  months ;  they  would  not 
bid  on  a  contract  for  six  months.  ^ 

Mr.  Vare.  When  did  you  last  take  bids  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  The  present  contract  was  from  November  1  to  De- 
cember 31,  and  the  bids  were  opened  in  October. 

Mr.  Vare.  A  month  ago  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  are  those  bids  received  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  They  are  advertised. 

ilr.  Vare.  In  how  many  cities? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  In  Washington;  I  think  they  are  only  advertised 
in  Washington. 

AIX0TMENT8   FOR  EQUIPMENT  OF   NEW    BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  furniture  you  are  asking  ior  this  year,  how 
much  is  to  equip  new  buildings?. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I  do  not  think  any  more  than  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  low  as  compared  with  a  period  of, 
say,  1916. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  figure  $37,000  on  account  of  new  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  rest  is  practically  for  replacements? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Of  course,  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  for  replace- 
ments, but  a  lot  of  it  is  for  repairs  to  old  furniture.  $60,000^  of 
that  is  for  repairs;  $28,000  for  carpets  and  linoleums;  lighting 
fixtures,  $70,000;  repairs  to  lighting  fixtures,  $10,000;  and  miscel- 
laneous $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expended  for  the  year  1920  only  $327,- 
1U).39,  as  compared  with  an  estimate  for  next  year  of  $870,000,  con- 
si*  lerably  over  twice  that  amount. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  The  estimate  is  about  $200,000  in  excess,  provided 
ve  pet  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  furniture,  which  I  think  we  will 
2^t  but  which  I  could  not  anticipate  at  the  time  the  estimates  were 
made  up. 

Jhe  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  the  appropriation  for  1920  was 
>:.'« •0.000  shy? 
'  Mr.  Schaefer.  No. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  was  the  actual  amount  expended? 
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Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes;  in  1920,  and  the  estimate  at  this  time  seems 
excessive  by  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  not  excessive  by  $500,000? 

Mr.  ScHAEFFER.  On  account  of  the  increased  cost;  the  price  on 
July  1  will  not  be  the  pre-war  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  then,  the  quantity  purchased  will  be 
approximately  the  same  as  that  purchased  for  1920? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  It  will  be  more  because  we  have  more  buildings, 
although  there  are  not  many  more  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Not  very  many? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  No;  but  the  ftirniture  in  the  older  buildings  is 
getting  older  all  the  time  and  requires  greater  replacement  and 
more  repairs;  that  increases  year  by  year  and  we  can  not  hold  it 
down. 

The  Chairman.  You  repair  old  furniture? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes,  sir. 

.The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $60,000  as  compared  with 
$19,205.70  expended  in  1920. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  not  only  the  cost  of  materials  but 
labor  enters  into  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  realize  that  it  depends  on  the  class  of  furniture 
to  be  replaced,  but  I  was  wondering  if  your  experience  had  given 
you  an  opportunity  to  even  approximate  about  how  .often  you  have 
to  replace  the  general  class  of  furniture  in  these  buildings. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  You  mean  in  what  number  of  years  we  have  to 
replace  it? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes.  In  other  words,  you  furnish  a  new  building, 
say,  this  year.  Of  course,  I  know  it  depends  on  wear  and  tear  and 
the  uses  to  which  "it  is  put,  the  character  of  the  furniture  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  does  it  not  last  for  several  years  before  you  have 
to  replace  it? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  any  estimate  or  could  you  make  an  estimate 
as  to  the  value  of  the  furniture  owned  by  the  Government  in  all  of 
these  buildings? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  In  the  Government  buildings? 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  mean  the  value  of  all  the  things  covered  by  this 
appropriation.  I  was  just  trying  to  arrive  at  the  percentage  re- 
quired each  year. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Hardly,  because  some  of  the  buildings  were  fur- 
nished 20  years  ago  and  the  books  would  not  give  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  you  can  not  cut  off  moi^e  than 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  get  along? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Just  $200,000.  We  will  use  over  $800,000  this  year, 
and  I  think  it  is  unsafe  to  say  that  we  can  do  with  less  than  $900,000 
for  1922. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  say  that  you  have  not  the  money 
and  that  they  will  have  to  wait  ? 

Mr.  SoHAEFER.  We  are  willing.  If  Congress  refuses  to  give  us 
any  more  money,  we  will  say  that  we  can  not  do  it.  • 

The  Chairman.  These  are  not  labor-saving  devices?  , 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  No,  sir ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  for  post-office  fur- 
niture, and  the  Post  Office  Department  will  say  "  We  have  two  more 
carriers  and  we  need  two  more  cases,  we  need  chairs  and  desks,  etc.,'' 
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and  if  wrfsay  "  No,"  they  say,  "  You  are  interfering  with  the  postal 

business." 

BOARD    OF    AWARDS. 

• 

The  Chairman.  Who  passes  on  the  requests  for  furniture  and  the 
allotment  for  furniture  for  post  offices  ? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  As  to  whether  it  shall  be  furnished  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  the  amount,  quality,  jind  character  of  it. 

Mr.  ScHAETER.  The  character  and  style  of  the  furniture  is  passed 
on  by  a  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  the  manufacture, 
mateiial,  and  the  cost,  as  far  as  possible,  are  fixed  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  In  connection  with  the  demands  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment activities  we  have  in  our  office  a  Board  of  Awards,  and  where 
the  recjuest  exceeds  $100  it  is  put  up  before  the  Board  of  Awards, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  the  executive  officer, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Drafting  Division,  and  the  technical  officer. 
Here  are  some  recent  Board  of  Award  sheets.  You  can  see  how 
many  requests  there  are. 

Under  date  of  November  22,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  there  were  two 
bids  received — $805  and  $1,200 — for  supplying  and  installing  sep- 
aration cases,  to  be  the  same  as  cases  now  in  use,  eight  cases  required. 
The  postmaster  states : 

On  ac(*ount  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  of  letter  and  circular  mall 
rnviviHl  at  this  office,  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  additional  separation  cases 
insUilled  without  delay.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  floor  space  in  which 
this  equipment  must  be  installed  is  very  limited,  it  will  be  necessary  to  order 
si>ec'ially  constructeti  instead  of  stock  cases. 

Marietta,  Ga.,  two  bids  received,  $378  and  $436.  Of  course,  in  each 
case  we  accept  the  lower  bid. 

I 

Furnishing  and  installing  two  double  and  two  single  routing  cases  and 
tables,  per  department  drawings  and  general  speciflcatlons.  Low  bid  recom- 
nit'nded.  These  are  to  replace  some  old,  obsolete  cases  which  were  transferred 
tn  the  building  from  rented  quarters  when  the  building  was  first  occupied. 

These  demands  are  made  on  us  by  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
account  of  their  rapidly  increasing  service.  Those  are  demands 
which  must  be  met,  because  if  they  have  additional  letter  carriers 
or  postal  clerks  they  must  have  the  equipment  to  work  on. 

OPERATING  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chaikman.  For  "  Operating  supplies "  you  have  this  year 
.52,500,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $3,4S5,400.  What  is  the  situation 
with  regard  to  your  present  appropriation? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yesterday  morning-  we  had  a  deficiency  of 
?^)79,567.18. 

The  Chairman.  A  deficiency  already  ? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  you  have  allotted  it? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  have  incumbered  the  appropriation  to  that 
extent.   Of  course,  we  have  an  actual  cash  balance  of  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  purchases  for  future  delivery  ? 

ilr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir! 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  all  the  purchases  thai  you  will 
need  of  supplies  for  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  anticipate  a  deficiency  greater  than  $379,000? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  always  had  something  of  a  deficiency 
in  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  an  appropriation  which  we  can 
not  possibly  control.  We  hold  it  down  as  mucn  as  we  can.  We  have 
to  furnish  the  building  with  the  actual  necessities  in  order  to  main- 
tain them. 

COST  OF  FUEL,  LIGHT,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  your  coal,  coke,  wood,  oil,  etc.  ?  Are 
thev  costing  more  this  year  than  last  vear  ? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes,  sir;  much  more.  We  purchased  110,000  tons 
of  coal — 80,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  30,000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal.  Bituminous  coal  delivered  at  the  building  is  costing  us  $10^ 
and  last  year  it  cost  us  between  $6  and  $7.  In  the  anthracite  coal 
there  has  been  a  proportionate  increase.  It  is  costing  us  about  $15  a 
ton.  The  price  of  oil  has  gone  up,  the  price  of  steam  heating  has 
been  increased,  the  price  of  electric  current  and  water — everything 
that  goes  into  the  maintenance  appropriation  has  been  increased  in 
price.  We  have  had  demand  for  an  increase  in  electric  rate  just 
within  a  few  days  from  Huron,  S.  Dak.^  where  the  character  of  the 
contract  did  not  permit  of  any  increase,  and  they  have  threatened  to 
cut  off  the  current. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  that  you  anticipate  that  heat,  coke,  gas^ 
wood,  oil,  steam,  and  hot  water  will  cost  you  about  $500,000  more 
next  year  than  the  amount  actually  expended  for  1920;  that  your 
light  and  power  will  cost  you  approximately  $140,000? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  due  to  increase  in  the  rates? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Entirely  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  increase  in  the  consumption? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  No,  sir.  You  are  comparing  the  expenditures  for 
1920? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  with  the  estimates  for  1922. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  For  1921  we  already  have  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  1921  is  not  considered  in  these  tables  here.  For 
water  I  notice  there  is  only  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  estimate  for 
1922  over  the  actual  expenditure  for  1920? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  The  price  of  water  is  practically  negligible  so  far 
as  the  increase  is  concerned.  The  w^ater  rates  very  seldom  increase, 
because  it  is  only  the  upkeejp  to  be  considered — nature  supplies  the 
rest ;  in  the  other  items  labor  and  material  enter. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  for  the  lighting  supplies  you  do  not 
ask  for  as  much  as  you  expended  in  1920. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  I  will  give  you  a  statement  as  to  that :  The  cost  of 
lighting  supplies  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  $111,214.17,  and  during- 
that  year  it  was  necessary  to  replenish  the  stock  in  most  of  the  build- 
ings where  it  had  been  allowed  to  run  too  Jo w.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  these  supplies  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  will  be  $100,000. 
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FOB  TBAN8P0BTATI0N  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  insertion  of  the  words,  "And  for  the  trans- 
fKulation  of  articles  or  supplies  authorized  herein,"  that  is  to  meet 
the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  mentioned  that  before.  That  is  to  make  this  ap- 
|>n)priation  carry  the  whole  amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  require  that  amount? 

ilr.  Wetmore.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  in  this  whole  paragraph,  to  a  large  ex- 
t^^nt.  that  is,  the  big  items,  it  is  only  a  ^ess  as  to  what  the  price  will 
W  commencing  18  months  from  now  with  regard  to  coal,  wood,  coke, 
and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Sir.  Thompson.  The  electric  rates  probably  will  not  be  changed; 
tiii'X  are  fixed  by  commissions- 

Ihe  Chairman.  The  commissions  ought  to  change  their  rates  in 
accordance  with  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  probably  will,  but  they  will  probably  be  a 
;.ear  or  18  months  behind. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  not. 

SALAMANCA,  N.  T.,  GBOUND  BENT. 

« 

You  have  the  same  item  for  the  rent  of  ground  at  Salamanca, 

y.  Y.? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  ground  rent  paid  to  the  Indian 
tril>e  up  there. 

Mr.  Vare.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  has  been  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  Federal  Government  has  paid  that  ever  since 
it  purchased  the  site  in  one  of  the  1913  bills.  All  of  the  land  in  that 
1<K  ality  has  this  charge  on  it.  It  goes  to  the  support  of  the  Sala- 
rjanca  Indians,  the  original  owners  of  the  land.  There  is  that  fee 
v.hich  has  to  be  paid  every  year  for  all  the  property  in  that  city. 

LANDS  AND  OTHER  PROFERTT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  in  which  you  are  asking  $300  for 
"  Lands  and  other  property  in  the  United  States :  For  custody,  care, 
Motertion,  and  expenses  of  sales  of  lands  and  other  property  of  the 
^  nited  States,  acquired  and  held  under  sections  3,749  and  3,750  of 
I  St*  Revised  Statutes,  the  examination  of  titles,  recording  of  deeds, 
"Hertising,  and  auctioneers'  fees  in  connection  therewith." 

Mr,  Wetmore.  Those  are  the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which 
:'nrhorize  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  to  take  lands  and  have  control 
"f  when  title  is  acquired  by  the  United  States  on  judgments.  The 
I'Uijniage  of  the  appropriation  is  such  that  it  is  used  sometimes  for 
<.\r)ense  of  sale,  recording  deeds,  and  other  evidences  of  title  and 
t''iin«rs  of  that  kind.  Years  ago  there  was  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
'n^nt  a  division  known  as  the  Miscellaneous  Division  which  had 
iiarpe  of  this  appropriation.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  is  a 
department  of  Justice  official.  The  appropriation  had  to  be  admin- 
'^tennl  somewhere  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  order  to  let  him 
iiave  the  use  of  it,  and  when  the  Miscellaneous  Division  was  abolished 
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they  transferred  this  appropriation  to  the  chief  clerk  and  finally  to 
our  office.     So  we  make  the  estimate  every  year.    It  runs  about  ^00. 

The  CiTAiRMAN.  It  applies  only  to  lands  which  are  taken  over? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  aloUe  to  that,  but  sometimes  to  evidences  of 
title.  We  have  occasionally  to  make  an  expenditure  of  that  kind 
and  it  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  practically  all  of  this  money? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  use  very  little  in  our  office ;  it  is  practically  all 
used  in  the  solicitor's  office.  ^ 


Tuesday,  November  23,  1920. 

COAST  GUAED. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COMMODOEE  W.  E.  EETNOLDS,  ENGINEER  IN 
CHIEF  Q.  B.  NEWMAN,  COMMANDER  T.  M.  MOORE,  UETJT.  COM- 
MANDER F.  C.  BILLARD,  UETJT.  COMMANDER  L.  R.  REINBTJRG, 
LIEUT.  COMMANDER  E.  D.  JONES,  UETTT.  COMMANDER  S.  V. 
PARKER,  UEUT  COMMANDER  C.  H.  JONES,  MR.  K.  J.  MINOT,  AND 
MR.  P.  J.  LATHAM. 

I»AY  AND  ALLOWA-NCES. 

The  Chairman.  "For  pay  and  allowances  prescribed  by  law  for 
commissioned  officers,  cadets  and  cadet  engineers,  warrant  officers, 
petty  officers,  and  other  enlisted  men,  active  and  retired,  temporary 
cooks  and  surfmen,  substitute  surfmen,  and  one  civilian  instructor," 
you  "have  an  appropriation  of  $5,776,000  for  the  current  year? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropria- 
tion? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  That  will  not  be  sufficient  because  of  the 
enactment  of  law  which  increased  the  pay,  especially  of  the  enlisted 
personnel.     I  can  give  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindly  furnish  the  figures. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  actual  expenditure  for  the  first  three  months  for 
pay  and  allowances  of  commissioned  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  en- 
listed men  was  $1,620,450.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  six 
months  ending  December  31  will  be  $3,451,950. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  six  months'  period? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  For  the  six  months'  period ;  vcs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $3,451,950? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Minot.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  $6,900,00CV? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir ;  $6,900,00.  \ 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  second  half  of  the  year  rifluire  the  same 
expenditure  ?  \ 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Practically  the  same;  yes,  sir;  unless  tli^re  should  be 
some  change  in  the  present  law.  Of  course,  we  are  oh^a  war  basis 
at  the  present  time,  that  is,  as  regards  temporary  advanced  raak  of 
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<^rtain  of -the  commissioned  officers,  and  also  the  increases  provided 
by  the  act  of  May  18, 1920,  are  effective  until' June  30, 1922. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  add  to  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  that  figure  off- 
hand.  It  would  be  something  over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  increase  that  you  had  in  mind  when  you 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  along  because  of 
the  increase  in  pay  and  allowances  on  account  of  war  conditions,  or 
was  it  the  increase  pay  bill  that  passed  during  the  last  session? 

Mr.  Minot.  There  are  two  conditions.  The  act  of  May,  1918,  as- 
similated the  pay  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy  and  increased  the 
rates  of  pay  and  allowances,  and  then  we  are  on  a  war  basis  which 
gives  most  of  the  commissioned  officers  temporry  increased  rank. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  are  getting  two  increases,  one  because  of 
war  conditions,  and  one  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  May  18,  1920? 

Commodore  Eeynolds.  A  majority  of  the  commissioned  officers 
are  holding  temporary  increased  rank  under  war-time  legislation. 

AMOUNT  OF  INCREASE  IN    SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  act  of  May,  1918,  increase  your 
expenditures? 

3lr.  MiNOT.  I  can  not  supply  that  figure. 

The  Chahiman.  Please  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  approximately  $1,300,000. 

Commander  Billard.  The  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  was  based  on 
the  Navy  temporarily  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  the  act  of  May 
l'^  made  it  permanent.  That  makes  it  difficult  to  say  what  the  in- 
crease amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  makes  a  deficiency  in  the  service  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  had  more  than 
was  appropriated  for  the  Coast  Guard  during  the  war  ? 

Commodore-  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  due  to  the  legislation 
which  was  passed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  regarded  as  good  legislation  for  the 
service  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  do  the  same  work  with  less  em- 
ployees ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir.  Speakin*^  of  the  enlisted  force, 
we  do  not  get  the  same  quality  of  men,  and  it  requires  more  money 
to  do  the  same  work. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  you  pay  more? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  At  the  present  time ;  yes,  sir.  If  we  could 
jret  the  same  class  of  men,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  decrease  your  force  any  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  increase  it? 

Commodore  iCeynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Right  along  with  the  increased  pay  ?       t 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  are  not  up  to  our  requirements  now. 
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NUMBER  OF  OFFICERS,  WARRANT  OFFICERS,  AND  ENLISTED  MEN. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  establishment — ^your 
enlisted  men? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  1st  of  November  we  had  3,584  enlisted 
men. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  officers? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Two  hundred  and  seven  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioned  officers? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  and  415  warrant  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  number  of  enlisted  men,  warrant  officers, 
and  commissioned  officers  fixed  by  law — the  maximum  number? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  number  of  commissioned  officers  is 
fixed  by  law,  but  not  the  number  of  either  warrant  officers  or  en- 
listed men. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  limit  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Two  hundred  and  seventy.  With  the  civil- 
ian instructor  we  have  271."  We  count  him  in  with  the  commissioned 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  207  now  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  commissioned  officers. 

The  Chahwian.  But  the  nuftiber  of  warrant  officers  and  enlisted 
men  is  not  fixed  by  law,  but  it  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  bill. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  And  by  the  requirements  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  trying  to  get  more  men  into  the  ser\uce  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Because  we  absolutely  need  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  can  not  man  our  units  without  more^ 
We  have  a  number  of  ships  laid  up,  because  we  are  unable  at  the 
present  time  to  man  them. 

Nl'MBEB  OF  VESSELS  IN  OPERATION. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  have  you  now  in  operation? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Of  all  classes,  67. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  laid  up? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Tliere  are  laid  up  and  out  of  commission 
of  all  classes,  35,  and  there  are  5  under  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  Navy  Department  turn  over  some 
ships  to  you  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  those  that  are  not  in  commission  are  un- 
desirable ships  that  were  turned  over  to  you  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Some  of  them  are.  A  good  many  of  then^ 
are  those  that  we  took  over  from  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  them  in  repair  or  in  commission,  could 
you  use  them  ? 

Commodore  Reynou)s.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  them  suitable  for  your  service? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  could  use  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  proposing  to  put  more  of  those  ships  in 
commission  as  vou  can  get  men ? 

(  ommodore  Keynolds.  As  we  can  get  the  men ;  yes,  sir.    Some  of 
llie<e  are  reguhir  vessels  of  the  sendee  that  we  had  j)rior  to  the  war, 
l»ut  we  have  been  unable  to  operate  them  for  some  time. 
The  Chairman.  Because  you  could  not  get  the  men  ? 
C  ommodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  would  you  employ  if  you  could  get 
thi'm  {  Would  you  employ  enough  to  put  all  of  those  35  additional 
>liij)s  in  commission  ?  » 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  the  vessels  are  small  and 
<'nild  be  oi)erated  with  but  few  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  men  you  w^ant. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  want  a  total  enlisted  force  of  5,893 
men:  we  should  have  in  all  518  w^arrant  officers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  twice  what  you  had  in  1916,  when 
your  total  appropriatiton  was  $3,750,000. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  carried  in  the 
t-^timate  for  1916  aggi^egated  3,539,  of  which  2,025  were  at  stations 
and  L^H  on  ships.  On  February  2,  1916,  the  statement  was  made  by 
the  commandant  of  the  service  (see  hearings  on  sundry  civil  bill, 
VAT,  p.  5)  that  there  were  no  vacancies  in  the  enlisted  personnel  at 
the  stations  and  that  vacancies  on  ships  were  about  5  per  cent.  On 
this  l)asis  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  service  would 
amount  to  3,464  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  more  now  than  you  had  then. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What*  is  the  object  in  springing  that  service  up 
hke  that — is  it  simply  because  you  have  the  ships? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  is  because  we  need  the  ships,  and  we 
need  more  large  vessels  than  we  have  at  present. 

Lieut.  Commander  Biu^ard.  You  may  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
la>t  year  we  tried  to  explain  that  under  the  existing  conditions  more 
men  are  required.  The  men  we  have  are  entirely  different  from 
thf>se  we  had  a  few  years  ago.  They  are  not  real  sailors,  and  we 
TKjuire  practically  twice  as  many  men  aboard  ship  than  we  had  in 
lOlf)  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  That  explains  very  largely  the 
need  for  more  men.    We  had  sailors  then. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  training  sailors  now  ? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Yes,  sir ;  as  we  can  get  the  men,  and 
when  the  urgent  needs  of  the  ships  do  not  require  that  the  men  be 
I'laoed  immediately  on  board  without  any  training. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  a  suitable  enlisted 
man  out  of  a  person  who  has  never  had  any  sea  service? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Taking  a  person  who  has  seen  no 
^»rnce  at  sea,  in  probably  two  months  we  could  teach  him  to  take 
<  are  of  himself  on  board  ship.  That  is  why  we  need  more  money  for 
our  training  station.  To  make  a  man  a  real  sailor  takes  probably 
two  years'  experience  at  sea.  In  1916  we  had  men  who  were  splen- 
*\u\  sailormen,  but  those  men  have  gone  into  the  merchant  marine 
with  the  higher  wages  offered,  many  of  them  as  officers.  To  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  on  our  ships  now  would  require  practically 
twi^'e  the  number  of  men. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  next  year  $9,200^95.  That  is 
such  an  alarming  increase  that  it  seems  to  me  it  will  require  consid- 
erable explanation. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  There  are  two  conditions  that  account  for  that :  In  the 
first  place,  the  increased  pay  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The  act 
of  May  18  assimilated  our  pay  with  that  of  the  Navy,  and  then  there 
was*  the  increase  in  the  complement.  Of  course,  the  merchant 
marine,  as  you  are  aware,  has  made  rapid  strides. 

We  have  a  great  many  more  vessels  plying  our  waters  than  we  used 
to  have  to  take  car^  of.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  need  more  units 
or  vessels  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  That  accounts  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  service.  I  do  not  think  that  the  service  has  been 
expanded  disproportionately  to  what  the  Merchant  Marine  has  ex- 

?anded.    Those  calls  are  made  upon  us,  and  we  have  to  meet  them, 
'he  complement  we  have  established  here  is  suflScient  to  place  all  of 
our  ships  in  commission,  whereas  some  of  them  are  now  laid  up. 

SEBVICES  PEBFOBMED  BY  VESSELS. 

■ 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  service  do  these  vessels  perform  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  They  patrol  the  coasts,  enforce  the  various 
navigation  laws  and  laws  relating  to  commerce  and  revenue,  assist 
vessels  in  distress,  save  property,  remove  derelicts  from  the  paths  of 
navigation,  cruise  in  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  each  season,  patrol 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Banks'  to  give  warnings  to  vessels  re- 
garding ice  cojiditiona,  patrol  oflP  the  coast  during  the  stonny  season 
of  the  year  to  render  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress,  and  perform 
many  other  duties.  We  assist,  in  some  manner,  about  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  during  the  course  of  the  year.  By  the  way^ 
I  might  interject  here  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  needed  are  for 
the  shore  stations.  They  are  not  entirely  for  vessels.  We  have  273- 
shore  stations. 

NUMBEB  OF  MEN  AT   SHOBE  STATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  usually  have  at  shore  sta- 
tions? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  When  they  are  fully  commissioned,  they 
require  10  men  each. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  estimate  submitted  for  shore  stations  is  for  2,561 
enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  way  of  comparing  the  operations 
of  your  service,  or  what  you  do  in  one  year  with  what  you  did  in  pre- 
vious years. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  comparative  statement 
of  that,  showing  the  amount  of  property  saved,  number  of  rescues 
made,  number  of  vessels  assisted,  number  of  lives  saved,  number  of 
vessels  boarded  and  examined,  and  data  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  complicated  stateinent  ? 

Commodore  Reynoi^s.  No,  sir;  we  can  give  it  in  tabulated  form- 
That  statement  is  contained  in  our  annual  report,  and  I  shall  be  grlatl 
to  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  it.  That  report  will  bo  out 
in  a  short  time. 
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The  Chairman.  What  does  this  estimate  of  $9,200,295  involve  ?  I 
take  it  that  it  involves  quite  a  material  change  in  your  present  or- 
canization. 

C'ommodore   Reynolds.  Not   a  change  in  the   organization. 

The  Chairman.  An  enlargement? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Some  enlargement,  but  the  great  part  of 
it  is  due  to  the  law  assimilating  our  pay  with  that  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Briefly,  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  commissioned 
officers,  active  and  retired,  in  the  estimates  for  1922,  amounts  to 
;^LH38,329;  the  pay  and  allowances  of  warrant  officers,  petty  officers, 
anil  other  enlisted  men,  active  and  retired,  amounts  to  $7,861,966,  and 
those  two  figures  make  the  total  of  $9,200,295.  You  will- notice  that 
the  pay  of  commissioned  officers  shows  an  increase  over  the  estimates 
for  last  vear  of  $343,348,  while  the  increase  for  warrant  ofliicers  and 
enlisted  men  is  $2,700,685. 

The  Chairman.  That  increase  in  pay  and  allowances  does  not 
affect  all  of  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Minot.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expended  in  six  months  $3,451,000, 
whi<-h  is  on  the  basis  of  approximately  $6,900,000. 

Mr.  MixoT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  stated  that  that  also  involves  an  in- 

•  ivase  due  to  war  conditions  of  approximately  $1,000,000,  so  that 
you  are  now  practicaly  on  a  basis  of  $6,000,000  a  year,  or  $5,900,000, 
the  war  conditions  costing  you  $1,000,000.  But,  assuming  that  Jt  is 
>^**',<HK),000,  you  have  here  an  estimate  of  $9,200,295,  which  is  an  in- 

•  rease  of  33^  per  cent  over  that.  That  must  mean  that  you  intend 
to  increase  your  force  by  one-third. 

NUMBER  OF   ADDITIONAL   PERSONNEL   ESTIMATED  FOR. 

Mr.  Minot.  The  present  force  is  composed  of  3,584  petty  officers 
•i\\(\  enlisted  men,  whereas  the  complement  estimated  for  calls  for 
',**93  men.  or  almost  double  the  number.  The  increase  in  pay  re- 
ferred to  of  $1,000,000  includes  the  increases  provided  by  the  act  of 
May  18,  1920,  which  are  effective  until  June  30,  1922,  and  are  in- 
'  liwled  in  our  estimate. 

Commodore  Beynolds.  As  I  have  said,  we  can  not  operate  our 
'in its  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  did  you  a  great  injury  in  unloading  all 
*'{  iiiose  ships  on  you,  because  you  feel  now  that  you  ought  to  man 
them  and  put  them  into  commission.  That  is  the  natural  feeling  of 
a  <lepartment  that  has  been  loaned  up  with  a  lot  of  things  that  it 
l«>es  not  need.     Of  course,  you  want  to  use  them. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  am  probably  responsible  for  getting 
them  from  the  Xavy,  because  we  had  need  for  them.  I  thought  at 
that  time  we  would  be  able  to  man  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  to  your  credit,  because  if  an 
•riranization  is  a  live  one,  it  wants  to  grow.  It  wants  to  perform  a 
pivater  service. 

Commwlore  Reynolds.  That  is  our  main  object. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  vou  consider  that  in  1916  vou  were  do- 
ing  pr^ty  good  work 
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Lieut.  Commander  Biij^ard  (interposing).  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
growing,  Mr.  Chairman ;  it  is  a  case  of  trying  to  meet  existing  press- 
ing demands. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  AVe  have  a  great  deal  more  floating  com- 
merce and  a  great  many  more  calls  upon  us  than  we  formerly  had. 
In  one  day  last  year  I  think  we  had  45  calls  for  assistance,  ana  there 
was  not  a  day  during  last  year  that  we  did  not  perform  some  service 
and  have  some  sort  of  call  made  upon  us  for  assistance.  We  have 
never  had  a  sufficient  number  of  small  craft  to  properly  perform  the 
patrol  and  other  duties  along  the  coasts. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  do  not  give  you  this  $9,200,295;  are 
you  going  ahead,  like  you  arc  doing  this  year,  building  up  your 
organization  and  creating  a  deficiency,  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  put 
a  limitation  upon  the  number  of  men  you  can  put  into  the  service? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  will  have  to  limit  that  ourselves.  In 
exceeding  the  appropriation  this  year  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  law  and 
not  to  our  desire  to  increase.  Of  course,  we  did  have  a  desire  to  man 
our  units. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  say  that  you  are  going  on  increasing,  and  you 
do  it  right  in  the  face  of  an  act  which  provides : 

AU  appropriations  made  for  contingent  expenses  or  other  general  purposes, 
except  appropriations  made  in  fulfillment  of  contract  obUgations  expressly 
authorized  by  law  or  for  objects  required  or  authorized  by  law  without  refer- 
ences to  the  .amounts  annually  appropriated  therefor,  shall,  on  or  before  Uie 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  be  so  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other  allotments 
as  to  prevent  expenditures  in  one  portion  of  the  year  which  may  necessitate  de- 
ficiency or  additional  appropriations  to  complete  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  said  appropriations  are  made;  and  all  such  apportionments  shall  be 
adhered  to  and  shall  not  be  waived  or  modified  except  upon  the  happ^iing  of 
some  extraordinary  emergency  or  unusual  circumstance  which  could  not  be 
anticipated  at  the  time  of  making  such  apportionment,  but  this  provision  shall 
not  apply  to  the  contingent  appropriations  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  in  case  said  apportionments  are  waivefd  or  modified  as  herein 
provided  the  same  shall  be  waived  or  modified  in  writing  by  the  head  of  such 
executive  department  or  other  Government  establishment  having  control  of  the 
expenditures,  and  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  plainly  set  forth  in  each  particu- 
lar case  and  communicated  to  Congress  in  connection  with  estimates  for  any 
additional  appropriations  required  on  account  thereof.  Any  person  violating 
any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  summarily  removed  from  oflice,  and  may 
also  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  one  month. 

Commodore  Heynolds.  We  intend  to  comply  with  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  you  are  complying  with  the 
law,  but  you  are  going  ahead  in  the  face  of  the  law  and  employing 
men,  because  you  feel  that  the  service  needs  them,  irrespective  oi  the 
appropriation. 

Commodore  Kbynolds.  When  we  made  the  estimates  previously 
we  did  not  know  that  a  law  was  going  to  pass  assimilating  our  pay 
and  allowances  with  those  of  the  Navy,  making  an  increase  all  along 
the  line.  We  would  have  practically  no  men  now  if  that  law  had  not 
passed.  We  are  not  up  to  the  quota  of  men  w^e  had  last  year,  because 
of  the  discharges  that  have  taken  place. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  enlistments  been  increased  recently  ? 

Commodore  Rbynoi^ds.  Very  slightly.  I  think  last  week  we  had 
24  over  and  above  the  discharges — that  is,  a  net  increase  of  24  in  our 
force.    However,  they  are  picking  up  now,  because  of  the  fact  that 
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various  commercial  concerns  are  restricting  their  business,  and  we 
have  more  applications. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  term  of  enlistment? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  One,  two,  or  three  years,  at  the  option  of 
the  applicant. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  table  show- 
ing the  pay,  allowances,  and  allotments  of  commissioned  officers,  war- 
rant officers,  and  enlisted  men. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  will  do  so.  It  is  impracticable  to  embody 
this  information  in  the  form  of  a  table.  It  is  all  contained  in  the 
cinyilar  letters  herewith  submitted.  Under  the  law,  Coast  Guard  pay 
and  allowances  are  the  same  as  for  corresponding  grades  and  ratings 
and  length  of  service  in  the  Navy. 

PRESENT  STRENGTH  OF  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Minot.  I  would  like  to  say  that  at  the  first  of  the  year,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  had  in  the  service  3,708 
men,  and  we  have  now  only  3,584  men,  so  that  we  have  not  increased 
our  crews.  We  have  really  less  now  than  then.  The  increase  in  ex- 
penditure is  due  to  increases  provided  by  law. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  intended  to  say  that  a  great  many  dis- 
charges had  to  be  made  and  that  decreased  our  force  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  can  not  operate  fully.  We  are  trying  to  work  up  now, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  we  have  had  to  establish  recruiting  stations 
at  various  places,  something  that  we  did  not  have  to  do  before  the 
war.  Notwithstanding  that,  however^  the  net  result  has  been  but  a 
very  slight  increase.  In  some  weeks,  in  fact,  the  enlistments  did  not 
equal  the  discharges. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  men  who  have  been  in  the  Navy? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Very  few  of  them.  Until  recently  we  got 
nothing  but  what  you  might  call  greenhorns,  but  now  we  are  getting 
some  sailormen.  We  like, to  get  those  who  have  been  in  the  mer- 
chant service  of  they  are  real  sailormen.  We  are  also  glad  to  get 
hack  those  who  took  their  discharges  from  us  during  the  war  or 
just  prior  to  the  war,  or  those  who  left  to  go  into  the  merchant 
>ervice. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  estimate  is  based  on  how  many  com- 
niisMoned  officers? 

ilr.  Minot.  Two  hundred  and  forty-six. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  warrant  officers? 

Mr.  Minot.  Five  hundred  and  eighteen. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  enlisted  men? 

Mr.  Minot.  Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  petty 
officers  and  other  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  In  1917  you  had  only  about  2,200  enlisted  men 
and  petty  officers? 

Mr.  Minot.  On  January  1, 1917^  we  had  226  commissioned  officers. 
Mi  warrant  officers,  and  2,746  enlisted  men.  Last  year  we  gave  you 
a  table  containing  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  growth  of 
the  service  from  1916  on  down,  giving  the  number  of  men  and  their 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  include  the  pay  under  this  increase  made 
by  the  act  of  May  18? 
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Mr.  MiNOT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  will  you  need  twice  the  number  of  men  you 
had  in  1917  ? 

Commodore  REY^oLDS.  In  order  to  eflSciently  operate  all  of  the 
units.  I  might  say  that  those  units  we  are  now  operating,  the  ships 
especially,'  are  shorthanded.  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than  one 
ship  has  a  full  complement. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  gave  good  service  in  1917. 

Commodore  Ketnolds.  AVe  did  under  trying  circumstances — un- 
usual circumstances.  That  was  due  to  the  great  energy  and  activity 
of  the  officers. 

REENLISTMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  securing 
men  by  reenlistipents  after  having  been  in  for  a  year  or  two? 

Commodore  Eetnolds.  Formerly  quite  a  number  reenlisted,  but 
immediately  following  the  real  active  period  of  the  war  they  did  not 
reenlist,  becairse  they  could  get  so  much  better  pay  outside.  In  nor- 
mal times  many  reenlistments  may  be  expected. 

The  Chairman.  During  times  of  depression  I  suppose  you  would 
have  still  more. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  we  should  have  more. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  would  hesitate  to  give  up  a  sure  thing 
for  something  that  looked  like  idl^ess. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  A  great  many  of  them  formerly  reenlisted, 
and  especially  the  married  men  Avould  remain  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  change  of  the  titles  of  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  under  the  last  appropriation  act  involve  any  increased  com- 
pensation ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

RATIONS  OR  commutation  THEREOF. 

The  Chairman.  For  rations  or  commutation  thereof  for  w- arrant 
officers,  petty  officers,  and  other  enlisted  men  you  are  asking  $1,027,000. 
For  the  current  year  you  have  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
of  $1,381,000.     How  are  you  getting  along  under  that  appropriation? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  That  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  If  prices  continue  their  downward  trend,  will  not 
that  make  a  difference? 

Lieut.  Commander  Reinburg.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  make  a  consider- 
able difference. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  cost  of  the  ration  during  the  first  six  months  was 
$538,754,  w^hereas  one-half  of  the  appropriation  w^ould  be  $690,500. 
There  will  be  a  saving  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  times  when  we  are  extremely  liberal  in 
this  committee. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  not  our  full  complement  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  this  estimate  for  $1,627,000  was  made 
upon  the  theory  that  the  prices  that  obtained  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, or  when  you  w^ere  figuring  these  things,  would  continue, 

Lieut.  Commander  Reinburg.  It  was  made  upon  the  theory  that 
prices  would  recede  somewhat,  and  those  prices  did  not  continue^ 
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hut  there  has  even  been  a  raise  since.  Our  estimates  anticipated 
even  a  retUiction  of  10  per  cent  from  the  ration  cost  in  August. 

The  C'iiAiR3iAX.  But  they  have  been  going  down  since  then. 

Lieut.  Commander  Reinrurg.  Yes,  sir ;  within  the  last  two  months. 

Commodore  Beynolds.  It  ife  based  on  the  price  of  80  cents  per 
ration  for  the  ration  in  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  fixing  of  that? 

C<)iiuno<lore  Reynolds.  We  do  not  fix  it ;  but  our  commuted  ration 
i>  assimihited  with  that  of  the  Navy. 

COST   PER   RATION. 

* 

Mr.  Mi  NOT.  The  commuted  ration  is  68  cents. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Your  commuted  ration  is  68  cents? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  partially  accounts  for  this  sav- 
ing. As  to  the  ration  in  kind,  we  hgured  that  the  average  price  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1920  was  87.2  cents,  so  we  made  the  ration  80 
<-ents  on  the  theory  that  prices  would  be  reduced.  I  understand  that 
it  has  not  yet  gone  down  to  80  cents,  and  w^e  are  paying  more  than 
that  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  they  take  a  commuted  ration  they  get 
onlv  Gfs  cents? 

(\>mmodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  this  is  expended  in  supplying 
rations  in  kind  and  what  proportion  for  the  commuted  rations? 

Mr.  ^IiNOT.  The  estimated  commuted  ration  is  for  e3,700  men  at 
«*.•*  <^ents,  or  $918,340.  The  ration  in  kind  is  estimated  for  2,428  men 
At  ^)  cents,  or  $708,976,  making  a  total  of  $1,627,316. 

The  Chairman.  The  commuted  ration  is  sought  by  the  married 
n!en  in  the  service,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  have  regulations  providing  that  certain  men  must 
n^-eive  the  commuted  ration  and  that  others  shall  receive  the  ration 
in  kind. 

The  (^hairman.  You  regidate  that,  and  it  is  not  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  men? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  That  is  true. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  depends  upon  the  duty  in  which  they  are 
en^ge<l  i 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  With  some  of  them  it  is  impractical 
to  maintain  messes. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  was  that  some  of  the  men  who 
were  <Ioing  duty  close  to  shore  and  who  went  home  every  night  were 
f lermitted  to  take  their  dinners  with  them  rather  than  being  furnished 
•with  meals  by  your  organization. 

Commo<lore  Reynolds.  To  some  of  them  w^e  can  give  the  com- 
muted ration  in  that  way  because  we.  can  not  furnish  cooks  at  every 
place  where  we  have  but  a  few  meit. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  all  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
net fisi ties  of  the  service? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  happen  if  there  should  be  a  material 
d*H*rease  in  the  cost  of  the  ration  ? 
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Commodore  Reynolds,  We  would  have  a  surplus,  which  we  would 
turn  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  it  is  a  commuted  ration  that  will  de- 
pend on  what  the  Navy  does? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  based  on  a  force  of  5,893  men  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  same  as  in  the  estimates  for  pay ;  it  is  based  on 
the  same  number. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  committee  should  feel  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  estimated  here  is  a  little  liberal  and  should  decide  to  cut 
the  number,  then  a  corresponding  cut  should  be  made  in  this? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  both  go  together? 

Commodore  Reynoij[>s.  They  do  go  together,  but  not  in  "the  same 
proportion,  because  some  are  commuted  rations  and  others  are  ration^ 
in  kind,  and  there  is  a  different  value  attached. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  there  are  more  men  who  receive  a  commuted 
ration  than  those  who  receive  a  ration  in  kind. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  commuted  ration  is  less  than  the  ration 
in  kind,  so  that  we  ought  to  make  a  greater  cut. 

(^ommodore  Reynolds.  At  the  present  time  that  is  the  case,  but 
we  do  not  know  how  it  will  end. 

The  Chairman.  These  commuted  rations  and  rations  in  kind  are  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  ser\dce;  you  can  control  it,  and 
you  are  going  to  control  it  by  the  necessities  of  your  work,  and  that 
would  not  differ  very  much  from  what  your  experience  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  we  make  a  cut  in  the  one  we  ought  to 
make  a  greater  corresponding  cut  in  the  other. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  You  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  the 
very  great  importance  of  feeding  a  man  after  we  get  him. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  That  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  contentment  of  the  crews. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  would  have  to  have  enough  to  feed 

him. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  hope  no  cut  will  be  made,  because  we 
have  cut  down  to  what  we  think  is  the  right  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  expression  "  cut- 
ing  down,"  because  it  would  seem  that  when  you  increased  the 
amount  from  $3,759,000  to  an  estimate  of  $9,000,000  you  have  been 

cutting  up. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  cut  down  to  what  we  thought  was  the 
right  basis  for  the  present  time,  and  these  figures  were  arrived  at 
after  a  great  deal  of  care  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  of  the 
heads  of  divisions  of  the  office.    . 

The  Chairman.  Commodore,  when  we  had  our  hearings  on  the 
budget  I  think  it  was  Secretary  Roosevelt  who  came  before  iis  am! 
said  that  every  man  who  estimated  for  his  service  always  estimattMl 
for  more  than  the  service  required  on  the  theory  that  Congress  would 
cut  the  estimate  and  they  made  that  estimate  large  with  the  hope 
that  after  the  cut  was  made  they  would  have  at  least  as  much  as  th*: 
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service  would  require.  To  what  extent  are  these  estimates  made  on 
that  theory  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are  not 
made  on  that  theory;  they  are  made  on  what  we  think  we  actually 
require. 

The  Chairman.  But,  frankly,  are  they  not  made  on  the  theory 
that  a  cut  would  not  hurt  very  much? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  they  would  suffer  a  cut  to  some  extent  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  If  they  suffer  a  cut  we  shall  feel  it,  and  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  carry  out  our  plans  as  we  have  laid  them,  and  we 
should  regret  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  necessarily  follow. 

SHORTAGE  OF  MEN — AID  TO  VESSELS   IN   DISTRESS. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  percentage  of  your  allowed  force  is  deficient  in 
numbers  now?  In  other  words,  how  many  men  less  have  you  than 
your  full  quota  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Very  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  are  50  per  cent  short? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Have  you  any  records  showing  the  ability  or  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  service  to  perform  its  duties  during  the  year? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  no  records  here  of  that  sort.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  our  plans,  nor  to  respond  to  every 
call  upon  us  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Vare.  Have  you  in  mind  any  particular  case  where  there  was 
A  disaster  occurring  as  a  result  of  a  snortage  of  men  in  your  depart- 
ment? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  can  show  you  where  we  have  had  calls 
for  assistance,  and  that  we  were  unable  to  respond  to  them  because 
we  did  not  have  the  wherewith  to  answer  the  calls. 

The  Chairman.  You.  I  suppose,  answer  calls  from  boats  that  are 
flying  a  foreign  flag;  tliat  is,  boats  in  distress? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Anything  that  is  in  distress  afloat  we 
assist.  And  we  also  assist  in  the  preservation  of  life  and  property 
ashore. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  service  that  corresponds  with  yours  on 
foreign  shores  performs  the  same  service  with  regard  to  our  vessels? 
Is  there  that  comitv  between  the  nations  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  There  is  no  foreign  service  that  compares 
with  our  Coast  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  take  care  of  vessels  in  distress? 

<  ommodore  Reynolds.  They  have  volunteer  life-saving  crews. 

The  Chairman.  Volunteei*s^ 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Volunteers,  largely.  They  have  a  lifeboat 
association  in  England  which  is  not  a  governmental  organization, 
an«]  they  also  have  a  coast  guard  which  is  officered  largely  by  retired 
<»fficer«,  I  believe,  but  the  functions  of  the  English  coast  guard  are 
somewhat  diflF^rent  from  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  anv  of  the  countries  that  have  a  mer- 
^'hant  marine  a  service  comparable  with  the  service  here? 
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Commodore  Reynolds.  They  have  not  taken  such  steps  to  pre- 
serve life  and  property  on  the  seas  that  the  United  States  has  taken; 
we  lead  all  the  countries  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  we  are  far  behind  them  with  regard  to 
our  merchant  marine,  or  have  been  in  the  past  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Well,  we  have  given  greater  protection  on 
our  shores;  that  is,  the  Government  has  given  greater  protection 
than  any  other  country. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  volunteer  service  in  other 
countries,  that  service  performs  the  same  service  which  you  perform 
for  vessels  in  distress? 

Commodore  Reynoij^s.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  life-saving  crews; 
they  go  off  in  lifeboats,  but  they  do  not  have  large  craft  to  render 
,  assistance  to  the  vessels  themselves,  but  it  is  for  the  protection  of 
life. 

Lieut.-Commander  Billard.  In  regard  to  the  abilit}'  of  the  serv- 
ice, about  which  Mr.  Vare  spoke,  it  is  rather  difficult,  I  think,  for 
anyone  not  in  the  Coast  Guard  to  fully  comprehend  this  situation, 
that  if  a  vessel  is  in  distress  on  our  coast — and  you  will  find  instances 
in  the  papers  frequently,  if  you  are  interested  in  maritime  affairs— 
her  first  call  is  for  a  Coast  Guard  cutter ;  it  comes  to  us  through  the 
Navy  radio;  it  comes  in  to  Washington  that  such  and  such  a  vessel 
is  in  distress,  and  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  is  needed. 

Now,  if  we  have  not  the  men  and  if  we  have  not  the  money  we 
can  not  send  the  cutter.  If  that  cutter  stays  in  port  is  she  j>er- 
f orming  her  duties  efficiently  ?  Well,  she  is  there ;  the  vessel  is  being 
kept  up,  but  the  question  may  be  asked,  "Why  did  she  not  go  out 
to  assist  that  ship  ?  "  The  answer  may  be,  "  The  vessel  was  laid  up 
because  we  had  no  men  and  no  money."  So  that  our  failure  to  always 
accept  opportunities  to  do  this  most  important  humanitarian  work 
we  may  ascribe,  and  properly  so,  to  the  lack  of  money,  the  lack  of 
men,  or  the  lack  of  ships. 

Mr.  Vare.  Then  on  that  same  theory  of  rendering  service  to  ships 
in  distress  in  the  great  and  broad  Atlantic  and  along  the  coast  j^ou 
could  use  many  times  as  much  as  we  give  you  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  could  use  more. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  And  we  have  increasing  demands 
from  the  merchant  marine.  It  is  a  good  deal  as  though  you  had  a 
fire  department  that  could  not  answer  all  calls  because  of  lack  of  men 
or  equipment.    It  reduces  practically  to  that. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  There  is  another  point.  It  is  not  always  a 
service  to  vessels  in  distress,  but  we  have  reports  coming  in  that  there 
is  an  obstruction  at  a  certain  place  which  is  very  dangerous  to  navi- 
gation; we  go  out  and  remove  that  when  we  have  anything  to  send 
out,  and  we  should  like  to  send  out  whenever  we  get  such  report, 
because  we  do  not  know  what  damage  that  obstruction  might  do — 
some  passenger  ship  might  run  into  it  with  disastrous  results.  We 
have  to  go  out  and  inspect  the  obstruction  to  see  its  nature,  and,  if 
the  circumstances  require,  blow  it  up  or  tow  it  in  where  it  can  do 
no  damage. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  work  is  the  work  for- 
merly performed  by  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  ? 
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Commodore  Reynolds.  Practically  everything  afloat;  and  that 
from  the  shore  end  is  performed  by  the  former  Life-Saving  Service 
from  the  Coast  Guard  stations. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  about  the  percentage  of 
cost,  if  you  divided  the  cost  along  the  old  lines. 

Commodore  Beynolds.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  cost  of  the 
former  Life-Saving  Service  was  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  former 
Revenue  Cutter  Service;  I  may  be  mistaken  in  that,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  was  operated  at  considerably  less 
than  the  Life-Saving  Service. 

ENFORCEMENT    OF    PROHIBITION. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  have  forgotten,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
when  you  appeared  before  us  at  the  last  session  you  said  you  ex- 
I)eoted  to  perform  rather  efficient  service  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the 
prohibition  law. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  That  was  only  incidentally  in  enforcing 
the  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  very  much  along  that  line  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  done  some  on  the 
Lakes,  on  the  southern  coast,  and  on  the  west  coast ;  but  it  was  in  con- 
junction with  our  other  work  of  protecting  the  revenue  and  pre- 
venting violations  of  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  how  that  would  become  a  part 
of  vour  work.  I  noticed  in  the  papers  a  few  days  ago  a  statement 
witli  regard  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  that  had  been  stored  just  off  of 
our  coast  and  which  is  being  smuggled  in.  Are  you  being  able  to  stop 
that  to  any  appreciable  degree? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  Magee.  Which  coast  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Down  south. 

Commodore  Reynolds,  Florida,  I  presume  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  Bahama  Islands  are  very  close  to  that 
shore,  and  I  understand  there  is  a  large  stock  of  liquor  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  captured  any  of  it  at  all? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  A  little. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  confiscate  it  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  turn  it  over  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms or  to  the  prohibition  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  boats  that  are  just  doing  that 
service  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Not  particularly;  they  do  that  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  other  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  same  thing  true  on  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes.  We  have  but  one  small  craft,  un- 
fortunately, up  there  operating  for  those  purposes  this  season ;  it  is 
on  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chairman.  Commodore,  has  your  experience  in  that  regard 
led  you  to  believe  that  the  work  is  effective,  that  it  is  preventing 
^mupgling? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  think  it  has  a  deterrent  effect  on  those 
who  are  inclined  to  bring  in  liquor. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  force  enough  to  do  that  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  not  to  stop  the  traflSc. 
.  The  Chairman.  And  never  could  have? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  doubt  it  very  much ;  we  could  have  some 
effect  on  it,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  break  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  basing  your  chief  claims  as  to  the 
work  of  the  service  on  the  work  of  enforcing  prohibition? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  minor  things. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  incidentals? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  One  of  the  incidentals. 

Mr.  Vare.  Have  you  had  to  release  many  men  from  the  service 
as  the  result  of  overindulgence  in  any  of  these  smuggled  goods? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  was  wondering  whether  there  was  any  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  over  the  preceding  six  months? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  whether  aeroplanes  or  seaplanes  are 
used  in  violating  the  statute  or  not? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  understand  they  are. 

Mr.  Magee.  To  a  material  extent? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  To  what  extent  I  do  not  know,  but  there 
are  some  that  have  been  operating  between  the  Bahama  Islands  and 
the  coast  of  Florida,  I  am  given  to  understand. 

Mr.  Magee.  About  what  is  that  distance  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  is  about  35  miles  across  to  the  nearest 
land  from  Miami,  I  think;  small  boats  go  across  there  frequently, 
small  and  fast  motorboats. 

Mr.  Vare.  It  is  quite  a  short  trip  in  aeroplanes,  too,  is  it  not? 

Commodore  Reynoij)S.  It  is  not  much  of  a  trip. 

CLERKS  TO  district  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
INCREASES  IN   8ALARIKS   AND  NUMBER  OF  CLERKS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  18  clerks  to  district  superin- 
tendents instead  of  12,  and  that  their  rate  of  compensation  be  in- 
creased from  $1,200  to  $1,400.  Why  do  you  need  an  increase  in  the 
number  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds  We  have  IB  district  superintendents,  and 
we  need  a  clerk  for  each  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  one  of  them  never  has  had  a  clerk. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  He  has  had  assistance,  but  not  a  civilian 
clerk  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  had  an  assistant  from  the  enlisted  force  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  get  along  in  that  same  way? 

Commodore  Reynoij)s.  AVe  do  put  one  there,  but  we  need  more 
assistants. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  pay  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Their  pay  is  quite  small,  and  they  have  not 
had  the  advance  that  a  good  many  others  have  had,  and  we  think  this 
increase  is  due  them  because  of  the  increase  in  living  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  the  bonus  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  They  do  get  the  bonus. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  bp  $1,640  a  year? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  would  so  long  as  the  bonus  lasts. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  do  not  estimate  $1,400  for  each ;  it  is  not  exceeding 
^IM)  in  the  estimate. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Five  at  $1,400;  four  at  $1,200;  two  at 
?1.100:  two  at  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  salaries  now  ?  How  many  are  car- 
ried at  the  maximum  ? 

Commodore  REYNorj)8.  We  have  five  at  $1,200,  four  at  $1,000,  and 
two  at  $900.  There  are  really  two  vacancies,  but  one  vacancy  is  not 
pmrided  for  as  yet^aiid  this  we  wish  to  get  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  persons  do  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  General  clerical  work  in  the  office  of  the 
Jistrict  superintendents. 
The  Chairman.  Are  they  usually  married  men  ? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  A  good  many  of  them  are  women. 

LOCATION  OF  OFFICES. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  AVhere  are  these  offipes  located  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  One  each  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Province- 
tnvm.Mass. ;  Wakefield,  R.  I. ;  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. ;  Asbury  Park,  X.  J. ; 
Uwes,  Del.;  Elizabeth  Citv,  N.  C:  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  Galveston, 
Tex.:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Grand  Haven,  Mich. ;  Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  A  district  superintendent  has  general 
f'liarfire  of  the  shore. stations  in  his  district;  they  were  formerly  in 
the  Life  Saving  Service.    The  clerks  assist  in  the  office  work. 

The  Chair^ian.  Just  ordinary  clerical  duties? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Ordinary  clerical  duties. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  they  report  every  day  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  regular  office  hours. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  they  make  out  reports  and  send  them 
o  Washington  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  They  make  out  reports;  yes.  The  super- 
intendent is  the  fiscal  officer  of  his  district,  and  has  to  look  over 
tlie  pay  rolls  and  check  them  up  for  the  various  stations  in  his  dis- 
rict.  runnin<r  from  16  to  41.  Besides,  there  is  much  other  clerical 
^ork  in  connection  with  the  office. 

Tlie  CitAiRMAN.  Is  the  superintendent  a  commissioned  officer? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  He  is  a  commisisoned  officer;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  all  these  stations  except  one  they  have 
Itrks? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Each  has  a  clerk;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  take  him 
^a y  from  the  office  very  much  ? 

Ctimmodore  Reynolds.  He  is  now  the  drill  officer  of  his  district, 
ii'l  is  away  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  conduct  drills  daily  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Thev  do  at  the  stations,  and  the  super- 
iitendent  goes  around  periodically  and  also  drills  the  men  to  see 
f  they  have  been  properly  instructed  by  the  officer  in  charge  of 
lit*  btationS,  respectively. 
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FUEL  AND  WATER  FOR  VESSELS,  STATIONS,  AND  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  and  water  for  vessels,  stations,  and  houses 
of  refuge  you  had  for  the  current  year  $575,000,  and  you  are  asking 
this  year  $1,018,000.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  present 
appropriation  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  are  short  of  money  for  fuel  and 
water.  We  have  had  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  fuel — much  more 
than  we  anticipated  when  the  estimates  were  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  expend  during  the  first  six 
months  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  actual  expenditure  for  the  first  three  months  was 
$350,451,  and  we  estimate  that  the  expenditures  for  the  first  six 
months  will  be  $506,951. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  not  have  much  to  get  along  with 
during  the  next  six  months  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  No,  sir ;  we  will  have  to  ask  you  for  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  is  that  excessive  amount  due? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  It  is  due  to  the  increase  in  prices  which  we  have  had 
to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  192b  you  had  $490,000  for  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  have  not  increased  very  much  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  They  have  for  us.  We  were  not  able  this  year  to 
advantageously  place  contracts  for  delivery  to  our  stations;  we 
were  unable  in  numerous  instances  to  find  any  one  who  would 
agree  to  contract  for  delivering  coal  to  the  stations,  so  that  we 
were  compelled  in  many  cases  to  buy  from  local  dealers,  at  any 
prices  that  they  might  choose  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  1  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  compara- 
tive statement  as  to  the  expenses  for  coal  and  other  items  that 
you  use,  the  statement  to  cover  several  years  back,  and  then  a  state- 
ment showing  the  expenditures  for  the  first  three  months,  or  for  a 
longer  period  if  you  can  furnish  it  for  a  longer  period,  as  well  as 
a  statement  showing  the  quantity  consumed. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  It  would  require  considerable  time  to  get  up  a  state- 
ment showing  the  quantity  consumed. 

The  Chairman.  Then  give  us  a  statement  as  to  prices. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Very  well. 

■ 

statement  of  expenditures  by  the  Coast  Ouard  for  fuel  and  water. 


Coal 

Fuel  oil.... 
Gasoline... 

Wood 

Water 

Total 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

$193,734.40 

26, 445. 40 

17,022.90 

12,350.70 

9,350.38 

$197,882.54 

42,027.31 

27,601.33 

12,825.10 

7,304.26 

$309, 251.  &3 

44.508.65 

27,531.35 

16,907.80 

6,292.39 

$374,061.53 
89,281.0} 
72,939.31 
18.612.80 
13,458.50 

258,903.78 

287,640.54 

404,492.02 

568,353.17 

1920 


$181,224.90 

105,891.58 

31,254.52 

27,624.16 

4,456.05 

350,451.21 


The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  this  year  $1,180,000,  and  that  is 
based  on  your  experience  during  the  first  part  of  this  year  rather  than 
your  experience  last  year. 
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Mr.  MiNOT.  Xo,  sir;  that  is  based  on  the  cost  for  1920,  which  was 

The  Chairman.  For  1920? 

Mr.  MixoT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  You  had  a  regular  appropriation  of  $345,000  and 
a  deficiency  of  $145,000,  making  $490,000. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  Navy  supplied  the  difference;  until 
Au<rust  28  we  were  under  the  Navy  and  they  paid  their  pro  rata  up 
to  that  time.  The  actual  expenditures  were  $568,353.  We  will  re- 
ijuire,  in  order  to  man  all  of  the  units,  an  addition  to  that  sum  of 
>4:i\3(M),  and  for  aviation,  $11,250,  making  a  total  of  $1,017,903. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  enormous  increase.  You  only  had 
s27().<K)0  in  1916  and  $260,000  in  19l7j  while  now  you  are  asking  for 
^1,018,000  for  this  one  service.  If  this  keeps  on  we  will  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  British  system  pretty  soon  of  getting  volunteers  and  have 
a  volunteer  system  in  this  country  and  see  how  we  get  along. 

Fl'EL  FOR  NEW   SHIPS  VNDEB  CONSTBUCTION. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  have  five  new  ships  that  are  now  building,  which 
will  come  into  commission,  and  we  need  for  these  $147,300. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  those  ordered? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  They  have  been  building  some  time. 

<  ommodore  Reynolds.  They  are  building  now  at  Oakland;  we  ex- 
|K?(t  to  have  them  all  afloat  and  hope  to  have  them  in  commission  by 
th(*  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  take  the  places  of  some  ships  that  are 
ol)solete,  or  do  they  represent  additions  to  your  fleet  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  They  will  take  the  places  of  some  that  are 
obsolete  and  some  that  have  been  lost. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  lost  some  during  the  year? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  appropriation  for  these  ships  was  made 
several  years  ago,  but  we  were  unable  to  place  contracts  satisfactorily. 
The  first  contractor  failed  to  keep  up  to  his  terms  and  we  had  to  take 
the  contract  away  from  him  and  give  it  to  another  concern.  We  have 
lo^t  several  cruising  (sea-going)  cutters  during  the  past  few  years — 
three  of  our  best  ships  were  lost  during  the  war.  One  of  these,  the 
Tdfttpa^  was  sunk  bv  an  enemy  submarine  and  all  on  board  perished. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  paid  for? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  money  is  appropriated  for  them. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  All  the  money  is  appropriated  except  for  the  outfits. 

OUTFITS,  ship's  CHANDLERY,  AND  ENGINEERS'  STORES. 

The  Chairman.  For  outfits,  ship  chandlery,  and  engineers'  stores 
for  the  same,  you  are  asking  $913,000  and  you  had  an  appropriation 
this  year  of  $678,000.    How  are  you  getting  along  with  that? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Tlie  actual  expenditure  for  the  first  three  months  was 
>^J*J4,024,  and  I  estimate  the  cost  for  the  first  six  months  to  be  $380,- 
''i.'4.  That  is  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  appropriation,  the  appro- 
priation being  $678,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  included  in  that  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  That  includes  all  of  the  ship  chandlery,  such  as  blocks, 
ropes,  paint ;  it  includes  crockery ;  it  includes  all  the  kitchen  utensils, 
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and  everything  that  is  movable  about  a  vessel  in  the  way  of  out- 
fits and  supplies;  it  also  includes  lubricating  oils  and  engineers^ 
supplies,  such  as  packing,  pipe  fittings,  valves,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Vare.  Then  you  are  practically  getting  along  this  vear  on 
your  $678,000? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  we  can  do  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  you  are  getting  along  reasonably  close  to  the  end 
of  the  vear? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  If  that  is  true,  what  records  do  you  have  to  show  why 
you  will  want  an  increase  of  the  difference  between  $678,000  and 
$913,000? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the  cost  for  1920,  which  was 
$611^558. 

Mr.  Vare.  Why  do  you  go  back  to  1920  on  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rials when  you  have  the  present  market  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  At  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  that  was  the  only 
figure  we  had  available;  the  estimate  was  prepared,  you  know,  the 
1st  of  August. 

Mr.  Vare.  Then  if  most  of  these  commodities  were  reduced,  you 
would  be  able  to  buy,  of  course,  at  the  reduced  prices? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Then  you  would  not  require  this  additional  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Up  to  the  present  time,  though,  there  has  not  been  any 
very  great  decrease  in  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  on  outfitting  any  of  the  five 
new  vessels? 

Mr.  Minot.  No  ;  not  outfitting  them ;  that  will  be  a  separate  ap- 
propriation. The  law  requires  construction  and  outfitting,  but  we 
are  estimating  $35,400  for  their  actual  requirements  during  the  year. 
In  addition,  we  have  other  items.  We  are  provding  for  all  oi  our 
units,  you  know,  a  full  complement,  as  for  the  pay  and  the  increase 
asked  for,  over  and  above  the  cost  for  1920,  is  $301,490 ;  that  makes 
the  total  $913,048. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  decide  that  you  ought  not  to  grow 
that  fast,  or  that  you  are  about  as  large  as  you  ought  to  be,  then  we 
could  reduce  the  present  appropriation,  especially  if  the  tendency 
of  prices  to  go  downward  continues  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  keep  up  with  the  growth  of 
the  merchant  marine.^ 

The  Chairman.  You  are  away  ahead  of  it,  according  to  the 
records  vou  have  given  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Minot.  Not  to  meet  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  demands  made  upon  you  are  pretty  nearly 
what  you  make  them.  As  long  as  j^ou  offer  a  good  service  you  will 
find  the  shipping  world  willing  to  accept  it.  If  the  first  year  you 
patrol  a  mile  at  sea  and  then  you  can  go  out  two  miles  and  then  five 
miles  the  men  engaged  in  shipping  will  not  object;  they  would  like 
to  have  the  protection;  of  course  tney  would.    Is  not  that  it? 

Commodore  Retnolds.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  extend  it  just  as  far  as  you  want  to. 
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How  is  the  expenditure  divided  between  outfits,  ships  chandlery 
and  en^neers' stores? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  make  no  division. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  run,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  have  no  record,  because  the  requisitions  come  in 
with  both  items  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  divide  it? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  There  is  no  way  to  divide  it. 

REBUILDING  AND  REPAIRING  STATIONS  AND  HOUSES  OF  REFUGE,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  rebuilding  and  repairing  stations  and  houses 
of  refuge,  temporary  leases,  rent,  and  improvements  of  property  for 
Coast  Guard  purposes,  including  use  of  additional  land  where  neces- 
sary," vou  have  for  this  year  $300,000  ? 

Sr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along?  What  did  you  ex- 
pend the  first  three  months? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  expenditure  for  the  first  three  months  amounted 
to  $110,923.  We  estimate  that  the  expenditure  for  the  first  six  months 
will  be  $156,923.  We  are  keeping  within  the  amount  appropriated, 
practically.    This  is  just  a  little  over  one-half. 

TheX)HAiRMAN.  l:ou  are  asking  for  $662,000  for  next  year? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  cost  for  1920  was  $190,790.45.  We  require  for 
projects  carried  over  from  last  year — ^that  is,  the  work  was  begun  in 
some  cases  and  we  were  not  able  to  complete  the  work — $340,148. 
For  new  projects  that  have  arisen  since  we  made  last  year's  estimate, 
$245,600 ;  for  current  repairs,  $36,000 ;  for  temporary  leases,  $40,000 ; 
in  all,  $661,748. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  some  large  items  in  this  estimate  ? 

Commodore  Beynolds.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  some  rebuilding  items. 
These  are  shore  stations,  I  will  say. 

WORK   BEQUIKED   AT   THE   VARIOUS   STATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Please  name  some  of  the  larger  items  that  go  to 
make  up  this  total  of  $662,000. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  There  is  one  of  $10,000  for  moving  station 
^0.  20,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  The  building  has  to  be  moved  to  a 
site  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  River. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  will  you  move  it  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  exact  distance  I  do  not  know ;  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  move  it  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  is  not  now  located  in  the  proper  position. 
We  can  not  work  so  advantageously  from  it  in  its  present  position 
as  if  it  were  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  breakwater. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  station  consist  of? 

Mr.  Latham.  The  station  building  ancl  an  outbuilding. 

The  Chairman.  How  large? 

Mr.  Latham.  The  station  building  is  about  30  by  45,  two  stories, 
with  a  lookout  tower  on  it,  and  there  is  an  outbuilding  about  18  by  20. 
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That  contemplates  a  new  foundation.  The  present  foundation  is  ott 
wooden  piles  and  we  propose  a  concrete  foundation  with  a  cellar 
under  it. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  build  a  new  building  of  the 
same  character  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  The  same  kind  of  material? 

Mr.  Vare.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Latham.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  that  kind  of  material  now^ 
because  it  is  good  material. 

Mr.  Vare.  1  mean  wood  or  stone? 

Mr.  Latham.  It  is  a  wooden  structure.  I  presume  that  it  would 
cost  to  duplicate  around  $18,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  ? 

Commodore  Keynolds.  The  rebuilding  of  the  station  at  Shinne- 
cock,  Station  No.  72,  an  old  station  built  in  1886,  in  very  bad  con- 
dition and  not  worth  further  i-epairing;  amount  required,  $18,000. 
The  particulars  in  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Latham,  the  civil  engineer  can 
give  vou.  The  repairs  and  improvements  to  Station  Building  No.  (S9 
will  be  approximately  $9,000.  Station  No.  81,  new  dwelling,  $18,000. 
There  is  an  expense  estimated  at  Station  No.\  113,  Barnegat,  of 
$7,500.  That  station  was  constructed  in  1884.  A  lifeboat  house 
for  Station  No.  119,  $6,000.  There  is  an  expense  at  Great  Egg  Station 
No.  125  of  $8,000,  and  for  necessary  work  to  protect  the  statiou  from 
the  inroads  of  the  sea  $7,500.  Station  No.  135,  Two  Mile  Beach^ 
about  $30,000.  Station  No.  140,  Cape  Henlopen,  $14,000.  There  is 
an  expense  at  Station  No.  152  of  $9,800.  Station  No.  177  Pea  Island. 
$16,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  of  those  expenditures? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  This  station  is  36  years  old,  it  is  a  frame 
structure  and  in  bad  condition,  and  the  general  state  of  the  building 
is  such  that  it  does  not  justify  repairs.  It  is  proposed  to  construct 
a  dwelling,  with  mess  room  and  kitchen,  and  a  boathouse.  It  is 
located  on  an  island  30  miles  north  of  Hatteras  and  90  miles  by  boat 
from  the  nearest  market.  Station  No.  182,  new  dwelling,  $i6,000. 
Station  No.  191,  $8,000.  Station  No.  194,  $6,000.  Station  No.  236, 
that  is  at  Erie,  $13,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  a  new  station? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.  The  station  was  constructed  in 
1876  and  the  boathouse  was  constructed  in  the  harbor  alongside 
of  the  breakwater.    That  was  built  in  1898. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  just  for  repairing? 

Commodore  Beynolds.  To  construct  a  new  boathouse  with  con- 
crete foundations  and  to  make  all  necessary  repairs.  At  Marblehead 
Station,  No.  241,  on  the  Lakes,  $23,000.  That  is  to  replace  the  old 
station  which  was  constructed  in  1875.  It  is  not  worth  repairing. 
Station  No.  254,  more  to  new  site,  provide  new  building,  $42,000. 
Station  No.  263,  $16,000.    Station  No.  270,  $20,000. 

NECESSITY   FOR   THE    WORK    CONTEMPLATED. 

• 

U'he  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  replace  all  of  those  stations  this 
year  ? 

Commodore  Keynoij)8.  All  of  them  that  we  have  put  down  for 
replacement  are  in  such  condition  that  they  are  not  worth  expend- 
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ing  more  money  upon,  and  some  af  them  are  reported  to  be  unin- 
habitable. That  is,  perhaps,  a  little  strong.  I  have  not  visited  all 
(if  these  stations.     Mr.  Latham,  our  civil  engineer,  can  give  you 

<  If  tailed  information  in  regard  to  them  if  you  would  like  to  hear 
from  him. 

Mr.  Latham.  Preparing  and  moving  of  buildings,  estimated, 
s:»:i9.185,  and  for  the  boathouses  and  additional  facilities,  $124,113. 
Those  are  the  major  projects  included  in  this  estimate.  All  of 
tlieni  are  really  necessary.  Some  of  them  have  had  to  be  carried 
over  from  year  to  year  because  we  did  not  have  the  funds  available. 

<  hir  estimates  have  been  cut  down  every  year  and  so  we  have  simply 
(ia<l  to  carry  them  over,  we  could  not  get  the  repairs  done. 

J'he  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  you  gentlemen  are  talking 
:ilKnit  when  you  talk  about  cutting  down;  you  have  been  going  up 
:ill  the  time.  There  was  $157,000  appropriated  in  1916,  $175,000  in 
1J»17,  $125,000  in  1918.  Of  course  you  got  something  from  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Latham.  I  mean  in  our  estimates  for  the  projects. 
The  Chair^ian.  This  year  you  have  $300,000.  Of  course,  that  is 
available  for  this  purpose.  I  suppose  that  you  are  taking  care  of 
-orne  of  those  in  the  worst  condition  this  year? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  So  far  as  the  appropriation  will  i>ermit 
\^t'  are  taking  care  of  them,  but  most  of  the  stations  are  quite  a 
i.urnl>er  of  years  old.  Of  course,  they  deteriorate  from  year  to  year 
ainl  they  deteriorate  very  rapidly  in  some  places,  as  you  can  very 
readily  understand.  They  are  on  exposed  beaches,  and  we  can  not 
protect  them  the  same  as  you  can  ])rotect  a  house  in  a  less  exposed 
j'lai'e.  We  do  the  best  we  can.  We  patch  them  up  and  keep  them 
I'oing  from  year  to  year,  but  there  arrives  a  time  when  it  ceases  to 
•♦'  economical  to  try  to  continue  them. 

Mr.  Latham.  There  are  a  number  of  stations  that  have  not  the 
"nlinary  toilet  facilities  that  you  would  really  expect.  A  good 
niany  of  them  have  no  provision  for  washing,  and  a  man  simply 
lake-  a  tin  pan  and  goes  down  to  the  sink  where  a  man  is  washing 
>  dishes  and  washes  his  face  and  hands  and  combs  his  hair.  A 
l'xhI  many  of  the  stations  have  not  toilet  facilities  in  them  at  all. 
Mertric  lighting  is  another  thing.  We  are  still  burning  kerosene 
'mips,  although  the  electric  light  line  runs  right  by  the  door  and 
"•"  could  hook  onto  it  if  we  had  the  monev  to  buy  the  wire,  etc. 
1  here  are  a  number  of  things  that  the  stations  are  really  in  need 
"f  to  make  them  modern. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  not  that  a  recent  case  where  the  electric  line  runs 
i'v  the  door? 

Mr.  Latham.  No;  I  can  name  six  or  seven  of  them — more  than 
that 

Mr.  Vahe.  I  visited  the  station  on  the  coast  opposite  Fort  Pierce, 
Fla.  There  is  a  dwelling  there  and  the  facilities,  while  it  is  on  the 
'H*ean,  are  quite  equally  as  good  if  not  a  shade  better  than  in  the 
homes  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  shore.  To  run  an  electric  light 
there  would  probably  mean  running:  a  cable  under  the  Indian  River 
ami  a  line  of  poles  between  the  Indian  River  and  the  beach  in  order 
to  reach  that  station. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  do  not  expect  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind. 
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Mr.  Vakk.  If  these  houses  are  of  service  to  the  coast  they  must 
iiecessarilj  be  located  on  the  beach,  off  on  the  beach,  and  I  would 
not  imagine  that  there  were  very  many  cases  where  there  were  elc- 
tric  light  systems. 

Mr.  Latham.  Take  the  Atlantic  City  beach,  there  are  three  sta- 
tions on  the  Atlantic  City  beach,  and  none  of  those  are  lighted. 

Mr.  Vare.  That  is  extraordinary? 

Mr.  Latham.  No.  Take  anywhere  on  the  Jersey  coast,  there  are 
places  in  the  second  and  first  districts. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  There  are  many  places  on  the  coast  where 
we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Latham.  Those  on  the  south  coast  are  houses  of  refuge.  We 
would  not  call  that  a  station,  that  is  simply  a  house  of  refuge. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  named  the  larger  items? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  most  oi  them,  there  are  a  few 
others. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  could  this  work  be  postponed 
for  another  year  until  we  see  whether  material  is  going  to  come 
back  to  somewhat  near  normal? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  done  some. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  think  there  w^ould  be  any  economy  in  it  at 
all. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  defer  a  building  now  that  would 
cost  $20,000  and  get  it  next  year  for  $15,000,  I  should  say  that  was 
an  economy,  because  we  would  have  the  use  of  the  money  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  spend  the  money  now^,  when  we  are  borrowing 
it  around  6  per  cent,  there  is  $1,200,  and  then  if  we  saved  the  $5,000, 
I  think  that  would  be  a  great  deal  of  economy.  I  know  it  would  be 
if  I  had  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Latham.  The  longer  you  put  off  repairing  when  repairing  is 
necessary,  it  is  not  economical. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  talking  about  replacements;  a  great 
deal  is  for  replacements? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  it.  The  station  buildings  them- 
selves are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  several  of  them — ^the  ones  that 
we  want  to  rebuild.  I  should  like  to  have  some  of  you  gentlemen 
visit  some  of  the  stations  w^hich  are  in  bad  shape  to  see  the  conditions 
under  which  the  men  have  to  live.  There  is  no  heat,  except  from  a 
stove.  After  coming  in  off  a  patrol,  probably  walking  4  miles.  2 
miles  each  way,  they  come  into  the  mess  room  and  take  off  their  oil- 
skins and  go  aloft  without  any  fire  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  stove  there  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  produce  heat  outside 
of  the  stove. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  in  nine-tenths  of  the  farm  homes  in 
my  State;  they  all  heat  with  stoves. 

'Mr.  Latham.  But  a  barrack  building  is  different,  where  these  men 
are  up  all  hours  of  the  night. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  They  probably  have  more  stoves.  Each 
room  is  not  heated  with  a  stove  in  a  station. 
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FOR  PAYMENT  OF  DEATH  BENEFITS. 

(Seep.  1S3.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  if 30,000  "  For  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  March  26,  1908,  and  June  4,  1920."  To 
what  do  those  acts  relate? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Those  acts  have  reference  to  the  benefits 
paid  the  families  of  those  who  die  in  the  service  on  active  duty.  The 
decisions  of  the  comptroller  dated  August  2,  1920,  and  September  21, 
r.L'O,  prohibit  pajrment  under  the  war-risk  act  after  August  28, 1919, 
of  death  compensation  to  people  in  the  Coast  Guard.  That  latter 
ilate  was  the  date  the  Coast  Guard  was  restored  to  the  Treasury,  and 
it  is  required  that  payment  thereafter  be  made  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  March  26, 1908,  which  provides  for  a  two-year  payment 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  an  amount  equal  to  two  years'  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  fund  are  you  making  the  payment 
of  death  claims  now  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  There  has  been  a  small  amount  paid  and. charged  to 
"  contingent."   There  was  no  other  fund  out  of  which  we  could  pay  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  change  was  made  in  the  act  of  June  4,  just 
liefore  Congress  adjourned ;  I  think  we  adjourned  on  the  5th  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  is  due  to  the  Comptroller's  decision  that 
death  compensation  may  not  now  be  paid  to  the  Coast  Guard  person- 
nel under  the  war-risk  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  act  provided  that  no  payment  should 
1^  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  war- risk  act? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  reason  for  payments  not  being  made  under  the 
war-risk  act  is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  went  out  from  the  Navy 
and  into  the  Treasury.  Article  III  of  the  war-risk  act  of  October  6, 
1917,  provides  only  lor  payments  to  persons  employed  in  the  active 
service  under  the  War  or  Navy  Department.  The  naval  act  of  June 
4.  1920,. provides  for  payment  of  six  months'  pay,  and  it  is  thought 
that  under  the  act  of  Ilay  18, 1920,  assimilating  tne  pay  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Navy  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  also  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  the  death  benefits  amounted  to,  on  an 
average,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  In  1916,  $11,240;  m  1917,  $15,883;  in  1918,  $19,672;  in 
1919.  $9,105,  and  in  1920,  $273. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  hardly  need  $30,000  ? 

Mr.  MiNoT.  We  estimate  that  it  will  take  $30,000  to  carry  us 
through  the  next  year.  Of  course,  that  is  contingent  on  the  deaths. 
We  should  have  ample  to  meet  the  claims  and  if  the  money  is  not 
used  it  will  revert  back. 

The  Chairman.  In  1919  you  spent  only  $9,000  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  the  benefits  definitely  fixed  by  law  f 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  the  same  benefits  now  as  obtained 
formerly?- 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Prior  to  the  war,  before  the  war- risk  act ;  yes,  sir,  and 
while  no  payments  have  as  yet  been  made,  it  is  thought  that  the  Coast 
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Guard  is  also  entitled  to  the  benefits  provided  by  the  naval  act  of 
June  4, 1920,  which  allows  a  payment  of  six  months  pay. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES  OR  MILEAGE. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  actual  traveling  expenses  or  mileage,"  and 
so  forth,  you  are  asking  for  $237,000.  You  have  an  appropriation 
this  year  of  $175,000.  How  much  did  you  expend  the  first  three 
months  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  first  three  months  the  actual  expenditure  was 
$43,170.92.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditures  for  the  first  six 
months  will  be  $92,670.  That  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  appropria- 
tion, about  $5,000  more  than  one-half  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence not  exceeding  $4.    Will  that  increase  the  estimated  cost? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provision  there  in 
the  estimates  should  be  corrected.  'We  are  now,  in  so  far  as  the  paj' 
and  allowances  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  concerned,  under  the 
same  laws  and  regulations  as  apply  to  the  Xavj^.  I  think  all  that  is 
necessary  is  that  the  law  should  read  for  actual  traveling  expenses 
or  mileage.  I  think  wo  can  stop  right  there,  because  our  officers 
all  receive  mileage  now  of  8  cents  a  mile  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
7  cents.  The  majority  of  the  travel  of  officers  is  on  a  mileage  basis, 
whereas  before  we  used  to  pay  actual  and  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Any  law  that  is  passed  governing  the 
travel  in  the  Navy  will  automatically  apply  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  Why  will  you  need  so  much  next  year  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  estimate  is  based  simply  on  the  cost  for  1920. 
We  estimate  that  the  activities  of  the  service  will  require  the  per- 
formance of  at  least  as  much  travel  in  1922  as  in  1920,  when  it  was 
$212,000.  Then  we  are  adding  $15,000  for  increase  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  rates.  There  is  an  increase,  I  understand,  of  Jipproxi- 
mately  25  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  We  are  estimating 
25  per  cent  on  $60,000,  which  is  $15,000.  Then  we  have  an  addi- 
tional $10,000  for  the  transi)oi'tation  of  dependents,  which  is  author- 
ized under  the  act  of  May  8,  1920.  The  Navy  was  allowed  to  trans- 
port dependents  on  a  change  of  station.  That  is  purely  a  guess;  it 
might  run  more  or  less.  We  are  estimating  $10,000  for  the  trans- 
portation of  dependents.  We  have  not  gone  ifar  enough  along  on  that 
line  to  be  able  to  tell  what  it  will  amount  to.  That  expense  is 
allowed  only  on  a  permanent  change  of  station.  Wlien  a  man  per- 
manently changes  his  station  he  is  allowed  to  move  his  family  at 
(jovernment  expense.    The  total  for  travel  aggregates  $237,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
the  personnel? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  are  not  running  within  the  appropriation,  and  do 
not  expect  to.  We  are  some  over  now,  but  we  do  not  know  what  the 
transportation  of  dependents  will  amount  to.  That  is  a  new  thing, 
which  came  in  this  current  year.  The  regulation  was  published  about 
tlie  first  of  the  year,  and  we  are  commencing  .to  get  tl>e  bills.  I 
anticipate  that  our  travel  will  increase.  You  see  we  are  about 
$5,000  over  one-half  of  the  appropriation  now,  according  to  this 
statement. 
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The  Chaikman.  Over  our  appropriation  for  the  six  months? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes ;  it  looks  as  though  we  might  have  a  deficiency  of 
somewhere  between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  over 
$o.(X)0. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  And  the  rates  have  materially  increased, 
also. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  same  rates  have  been  in  effect  ever  since 
you  began  this  fiscal  year.    There  has  been  no  increase  since  then  ? 

Mr.  SliNOT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  creates  these  transfers? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Change  of  station. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  change  stations  periodically  of  ofiicers, 
and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  men.  When  we  enlist  a  man 
we  have  to  send  him  to  the  station  where  we  desire  him  to  serve. 

Mr.  Vare.  If  an  officer  and  the  force  under  him  gets  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  tidal  conditions  and  other  things  in  a  certain 
community,  is  it  good  business  to  transfer  them? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  is  so  considered ;  yes,  sir.  There  are  some 
stations  which  are  very  much  more  desirable  than  others.  It  mani- 
festly would  not  be  right  to  keep  one  officer  or  one  set  of  officers  on  an 
undesirable  station  and  others  on  a  desirable  station ;  and,  besides,  in 
moving  from  station  to  station  apd  from  ship  to  ship  they  get  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  enure  coast  line,  not  merely  local,  and 
it  is  considered,  and  always  has  been  considered  to  the  advantage  of 
the  service  to  have  periodical  changes. 

Mr.  Vare.  Was  that  customary  in  years  gone  by  before  the  Navy 
had  taken  over  the  service  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  That  has  been  so  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  service,  sir. 

DRAFT  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MAINTENANCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  draft  animals  you  are  asking  $54,500,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $14,000  over  this  year. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  expenditures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
year  amounted  to  $18,273.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenses  for  the 
first  six  months  will  amount  to  $35,473.  We  always  buy  the  major 
portion  of  our  feed  during  the  first  six  months,  so  that  partially  ac- 
counts for  the  expenditure  being  much  greater  than  one-half  of  the 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  draft  animals  have  you  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Eighty-two. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  purchasing  more? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Our  estimate  is  made  in  this  waA^:  The  cost  of  1920 
was  5^41.150.  Seven-eighths  of  that  expense,  or  approximately 
J>.H<'>.<HH),  was  incurred  durinij  the  period  from  Julv  to  December, 
l''*l'>.  Since  that  time  the  price  of  feed  had  increusecl  very  greatly — 
tLit  is,  at  the  time  we  made  this  estimate  in  August — and  we  esti- 
ni.ued  an  advance  on  $86,0(X)  of  l^^  per  cent,  or  $12,000.  Then  we 
«*>timatecl  for  two  additional  horses  for  the  first  and  fifth  districts, 
>*l.HH),  which  makes  up  the  aggregate  of  $54,551. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  figure  on  paying  for  the 
horses  ( 

Mr.  MiNOT.  $700  apiece. 
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The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  horses  do  you  get — race  horses? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  That  may  seem  a  large  price,  but  for  the  type  of 
horses  we  require  that  was  the  estimate  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Vare.  Have  you  any  information  that  any  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service  in  any  part  of  the  country  ever  paid  $700  apiece  for 
draft  horses? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  I  can  tell  you  what  we  have  paid  in  the  past,  sir.  I 
should  have  said  for  their  purchase  and  maintenance. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes ;  that  is  not  the  cost  of  the  animal 
itself. 

Lieut.  Commander  Reinburg.  A  horse  costs  $300  and  his  mainte- 
nance a  little  over  $300. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  In  1916  the  average  cost  was  $283,  and  five  animals 
were  purchased  at  that  price.  In  1917  the  average  cost  was  $265,  in 
1918  the  average  cost  was  $249,  and  in  1919  the  average  cost  was 
$275. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  now  figuring  on  purchasing  two 
horses  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  are  figuring  on  purchasing  and  maintaining  two 
horses. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  horses  did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  had  79,  and  two  were  shot  during  the  year,  making 
77  horses  on  hand  and  5  mules ;  total,  82. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  shoot  two  more  next  year,  I 
presume,  so  that  this  will  simply  be  a  replacement. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  long  ago  did  you  make  up  your  estimate  on  the 
cost  of  feed  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  In  August. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  much  would  you  reduce  that  estimate  if  you  were 
making  it  up  now? 

Lieut.  Commander  Reinburg.  We  could  reduce  that  so  that  the 
increase  over  last  year  would  not  be  over  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Vare.  Why  should  it  be  anything  over  last  year  if  you  are  not 
going  to  start  to  spend  this  money  until  July,  when  you  are  antici- 
pating a  falling  market  ? 

Lieut.  Commander  Reinburg.  We  might  anticipate  a  falling  mar- 
ket, but  it  is  not  reflected  in  the  markets  along  the  coast  as  soon  as 
we  anticipate.  Furthermore,  this  feed  must  be  transported  from 
certain  centers  along  beaches  and  over  rivers  and  through  swamps, 
etc.,  and  that  is  where  the  cost  comes  in — ^the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  am  speaking  now  purely  of  the  first  cost. 

Lieut.  Commander  Reinburg.  The  original  western  cost  is  down 
to  about  1916  prices,  according  to  the  quotations  in  the  newspaj>ers, 
but,  of  course,  we  have  bought  a  supply  of  feed  to  last  until  about 
the  1st  of  January.  Delivery  in  many  instances  must  be  made  by 
chartered  vessel. 

COASTAL   communication   LINES. 

The  Chairman.  For  coastal  communication  lines  you  are  asking 
$60,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $25,000  over  the  present  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  During  the  current  year  we  expect  to  live  within  the 
appropriation  of  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  do  that  next  year? 
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Mr.  MixoT.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $60,000  will  be  required 
for  1922.  The  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  $35,000, 
anil  the  increase  of  $25,000  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  telephone  line 
materials  and  cable  have  increased  in  cost  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
since  the  estimates  for  appropriations  were  submitted,  and  we  must 
overhaul  the  Long  Island  Une. 

Commodore  Eeynolds.  Mr.  Chairman,  Lieut.  Commander  E.  D. 
Jones  is  our  communication  officer,  and  I  should  like  him  to  explain 
an^ihing  you  may  want  to  know  about  that. 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  We  have  about  60  miles  of  line  which 
will  practically  require  renewal,  mostly  on  Long  Island  and  the 
Xew  Jersey  coast,  as  the  poles  have  been  standing,  a  good  many  of 
them,  since  1898,  and  some  of  them  since  about  1904.  From  an  exam- 
ination made  this  summer  that  line  is  in  bad  shape. 

The  CHAIRMAN;  As  a  rule,  how  far  back  from  the  coast  is  the 
line? 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  Mostly  within  200  yards  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  usually  over  private  property  ? 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  on  private  prop- 
erty ;  yes. 

the  Chairman.  Does  the  line  run  along  the  highways? 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  Usually  there  is  no  highway. 

The  Chairman,  Do  vou  buy  the  right  of  way? 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  No  ;  the  line  on  Long  Island  was  built 
Wfore  the  coast  was  built  up  and  before  there  were  any  dwellings 
Iniilt  there.  There  are  some  places  where  we  have  rebuilt  our  line 
and  moved  it  back  to  the  highway,  but  in  a  good  many  cases  it  simply 
runs  across  peoples'  front  lots. 

The  Chamman.  And  you  do  not  buy  the  right  of  way? 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  get  a  permit? 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones,  x  es. 

* 
COST   PEB   MILE   TO  BUILD   COMMUNICATING    LINES. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  per  mile? 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  We  build  our  lines  with  enlisted  men 
and  sometimes  we  own  the  trucks  and  teams  which  we  use  to  trans- 
iHirt  materials,  so  I  have  not  definite  figures.  I  believe  it  costs  about 
5vi<K)  a  mile. 

The  Chaiuman.  That  is  for  the  wire  and  the  poles. 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  old  price.  As  to 
the  cost  of  telephone  material,  it  has  all  gone  up  except  the  wire. 
^  opper  wire  has  come  down. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  60  miles  of  this  line  has  given 
out  i 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  not  all  in  one  place. 
Part  of  it  has  been  rebuilt  at  times,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  rebuild 
4<i  miles  on  Long  Island  andJ^O  miles  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  rebuilding  this  year  ? 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  We  are  rebuilding  this  year  about  25 
iniles,  but  the  Navy  is  paying  part  of  that  bill,  as  we  furnish  them  a 
^•ircuit  over  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Navy  repay  a  part  of  it  next  year  ? 
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Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ?  . 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  We  do  not  expect  to  furnish  them  a  cir- 
cuit over  the  lines  which  we  plan  to  rebuild. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not?     Do  they  not  need  it? 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not  need  it  on  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  estimated  the  40  miles  of  new 
line  will  cost — $500  per  mile? 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  Eoughly  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  $20,000,  and  that  would  still 
leave  you  more  than  your  total  appropriation  for.  this  year. 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  Pardon  me,  there  are  60  miles  of  line 
to  be  rebuilt,  which  will  take  $30,000.  Then  the  ordinary  main- 
tenance cost,  and  the  supplies,  purchase  of  batteries  for  use  in  our 
telephones,  and  purchasing  more  cable  which  will  be  needed,  we 
anticipate  will  require  the  full  amount  asked  for.  We  have  ap- 
proximately 2,000  miles  of  telephone  lines  and  cables  to  maintain. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  depend  on  how  much  material  you 
are  buying  for  next  year's  use. 

Lieut.  Commander  Jones.  That  is  based  on  our  experience  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  and  the  present  fiscal  year.  Of  the  present  appropria- 
tion, about  $25,000  is  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  about  $10,000 
is  going  into  rebuilding  the  Long  Island  line.  In  addition  to  that 
the  additional  number  of  miles  which  we  hope  to  rebuild  next  year, 
or  which  will  certainly  need  rebuilding,  will  increase  the  present 
appropriation  by  $25,000. 

compensation  or  civilian  employees  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $84,200  for  compensation  of  civil- 
ian employees  in  the  field.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $61,940 
for  this  year.    How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  expect  to  live  within  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  in  the  first  six 

months  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  first  six  months  is 
$30,180.  That  is  a  little  under  one-half  of  the  appropriation;  we 
have  some  vacancies  that  account  for  this  condition. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  civilian  employees  have  you  in  the 

field? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Our  estimate  is  for  46  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  this  year  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  have  a  few  vacancies  at  the  present  time,  so  we 
do  not  have  quite  that  many.  We  have  40,  and  there  are  6  vacancies, 
or  rather  the  estimate  is  for  6  more  than  we  now  have. 

INCBEASES  IN  PAY. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  be  estimating,  then,  for  a  very  large 

increase  in  pay. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  are  estimating  for  some  increases  in  the  pay. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rate§  of  pay  that  you  are  paying 
these  civilian  employees? 
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Mr.  MiNOT.  We  have  had  a  number  of  men  resign  from  this  serv- 
ice because  they  could  obtain  more  compensation  elsewhere — some 
very  valuable  men.  We  feel  that  they  should  have  an  increase  of 
approximately  $200  apiece  in  most  iustances. 

The  Chair3iax.  And  that  is  what  you  have  based  this  estimate  on? 

Mr.  iliNOT.  Yes,  sir ;  and  an  increase  of  six  in  the  force. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Generally  speaking,  what  do  these  employees  do  ? 

Mr.  MixoT.  They  are  employed  in  the  different  shore  stations.  In 
the  store  at  Xew  York  we  have  10  men  and  on  coastal  communica- 
tion Unes  14. 

The  Chairman.  What  rates  of  pay  are  they  receiving? 

Mr.  MixoT.  In  the  New  York  store  the  present  number  employed 
is  nine,  at  a  compensation  of  $12,700.  We  are  asking  for  10  men,  at 
a  cost  of  $15,800,  which  is  an  increase  of  $3,100  for  the  New  York 

The  Chairmax.  And  a  decrease  of  two  employees  ? 

Mr.  MixoT.  No  sir;  an  increase  of  1.  We  have  9  at  present  and  we 
want  10. 

Mr.  Vare.  In  other  words,  in  round  figures,  you  have  formerly 
i»een  paying  them  about  $1,250  a  year,  and  you  now  want  to  pay 
them  $1,500  a  year. 

Mr.  MixoT.  Well,  I  might  i^ay  that  the  compensation  at  present 
ranges  in  this  way:  We  have  a  storekeeper  at  New  York  getting 
s:^.<KK);  we  have  a  shipping  clerk  getting  $1,800;  we  have  two  $1,800 
flerks,  one  $1,400  clerk,  three  skilled  laborers  at  $1,000,  and  a  handler 
and  packer  at  $900.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  store- 
keeper to  $2,40)0;  to  increase  the  pay  of  one  of  the  clerks,  making 
him  a  chief  clerk  at  $2,200,  and  to  increase  the  shipping  clerk  to 
?^2,(KX),  and  then  have  two  clerks  at  $1,800,  one  clerk  at  $1,600,  and 
four  skilled  laborers  at  $1,000.  That  would  .make  an  aggregate  of 
si5,800,  or  an  increase  of  $3,100  over  present  cost. 

Note. — Other  increases  over  present  cost  are  as  follows : 

Assistants  to  superintendent  of  construction  and  repair $6, 200 

Sijp<»r\isor8  of  coastal  communication  lines 9, 400 

Motor  boat  mechanics  and  cierk,  New  York  division 800 

Muior  boat  instructor,  depot 300 

Wijeelman,  launch  Moriches 240 

Wheelman,  launch  Carolina 240 

W}i<H*lman  and  motorman,  launch  Delonarva 580 

< 'lerk-l)ookkeeper,  Grand  Haven,  Mich 200 

Track  driver,  Golden  Gate  station 100 

Assistant  to  oceanographlc  exi)€rt 1, 500 


Wednesday,  November  24,  1920. 
pay^ient  of  death  benefits. 

(See  p.  177.) 

The  Chaikman.  Commodore,  how  about  this  death  gratuity?  Is 
there  any  law  for  paying  that? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  the  law  of  1908,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  law  with 
reference  to  the  payment  of  the  death  gratuity. 
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Commodore  Reynolds.  Very  well. 

Note.— See  acts  May  4^  1882  (22  Stats.,  55),  March  26,  1908  (35  Stats.,  46), 
and  the  naval  appropriation  act  of  June  4,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  that  has  not  been  repealed? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  That  has  not  been  repealed.  Payment 
under  the  act  of  March  26,  1908,  was  suspended  during  the  war, 
when  we  had  the  benefits  of  the  war-risk  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  before  that  you  paid  the  death  gratuity? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  the  war  it  was  simply  paid  through 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Not  in  the  same  way,  but  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  paid  death  compensation  under  their  laws,  and 
our  law  was  temporarily  suspended,  but  the  comptroller  has  held 
that  since  we  returned  to  the  jiirisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  can  not  pay  death  compensa- 
tion to  our  people  and  that  the  act  of  March  26,  1908,  has  become 
effective  again. 

aviation  service. 

The  Chaikman.  I  have  been  looking  for  your  estimates  for  air- 
ships. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  not  made  any  for  airships ;  we  get 
our  airplanes  from  the  Navy  free  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  getting  your  money  to  operate 
them? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  It  comes  from  funds  scattered  all  through  the  sub- 
heads; the  gasoline  is  paid  for  out  of  fuel  and  supplies  and  outfits 
out  of  the  supply  appropriation  and  other  expenses  out  of  contingent. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  it  costing  you? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  have  no  figures  as  to  the  items  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  have  you? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  six  airplanes,  four  of  which  we 
can  use  at  any  time  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  them? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  do  use  some  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about  what  the  cost  is  and  vou 
have  not  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  can  insert  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  V  ery  well. 

NUMBER  OF  OFFICERS    AND    MEN. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  and  men  have  you  in  this 
service  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  estimate  calls  for  a  total  of  40  men,  10  warrant 
officers,  and  30  enlisted  men.  The  number  of  commissioned  officers 
who  are  allowed  increased  compensation  for  flying  is  fixed  by  law  for 
our  service  at  not  exceeding  15,  and  a  total  of  40  warrant  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  There  are  at  present  employed  on  this  duty  6  com- 
missioned officers  and  12  warrant  officers  anci  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  receive  the  same  rates  of  pay? 
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Mr.  MiNOT.  They  receive  an  increase,  if  they  qualify  as  fliers,  of 
50  per  cent  in  their  pay. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  fixed  by  law? 

ilr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  as  full  a  state- 
ment as  possible  with  regard  to  the  expense  of  that  branch  of  your 
service. 

ilr.  MiNOT.  Very  well. 

Expenses,  AtHation  Station^  July,  August ,  and  September,  1920. 

Increased  pay  of  commissioned  officers  detailed  for  duty  involving 

actual  flying $1,  740. 60 

Pay  of  enlisted  men 3, 791. 46 

RaUons   4G8. 67 

Fuel  and  water 1, 582.  50 

Outfits  340. 66 

rontingent    59.  37 

Travel  162.  05 

Total 8, 145.  31 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $166,000  for  contingent  expenses 
and  you  have  $105,000  this  year.  How  are  you  ^ettin^  alon^  with 
that  appropriation? 

Mr.  AiiNOT.  The  actual  cost  for  the  first  three  months  is  $83,530 ;  it 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  the  first  six  months  will  a^^re^ate 
M'»I»,530,  and  that  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  is  increasing  so  rapidly? 

ilr.  MiNOT.  I  might  say  that  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power 
to  keep  the  expen.se  down.  Of  course,  this  appropriation  is  somewhat 
of  a  dumping  ground  for  the  service  in  the  way  of  things  that  are 
not  provided  for  under  any  other  heads,  and  the  cost  for  1920,  upon 
which  we  based  our  estimate,  was  made  up  of  four  large  subheads, 
namely,  Communication  service,  $29,504;  repairs  to  station  appa- 
ratus, $29,244;  transportation  of  things,  $36,532;  and  other  expenses, 
^5,670,  making  an  aggregate  of  $140,950.  We  have  added  for  the 
increase  in  freight  rates,  which  we  estimate  at  approximately  33^ 
IKT  cent  on  $25,000,  $8,333 ;  for  advertising  for  recruits,  $14,000 ;  for 
aviation,  $3,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  $25,333  to  be  added  to  the 
••o>t  for  1920,  making  the  total  estimate  $166,284,  or  $166,000  in 
round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  estimate  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Mi  NOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  propose  to  spend  $14,000  for  adver- 
tising? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  advertise  for  recruits  in  various  papers. 
Formerly  we  did  not  have  to  do  this,  because  we  got  recruits  simply 
t»y  their  own  applications. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  need  to  do  it  next  year,  will  you  ?     • 

Commodore  Reynoij)8.  If  we  do  not  we  will  not  spend  anything 
for  advertising,  sir.  At  the  present  time  we  find  that  there  is  a 
Ijenefit  from  advertising. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  advertising? 
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Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  we  note  marked  results  from  the 
advertising. 

The  Chairman.  The  magazines  to-day  are  just  filled  with  adver- 
tisements, arid  if  a  man  took  a  few  he  could  not  do  anything  else  but 
read  the  advertisements. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  advertise  generally  in  the  daily  papers, 
and  with  a  few  posters  for  street  display. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  your  organization  is  kept  down  to 
where  it  is  at  present  you  would  not  have  to  do  any  advertising,  and 
a  good  many  of  these  other  things  can  be  forgotten. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  can  not  do  efficient  work,  however, 
Mr.  Good.  Unless  conditions  materially  change  we  shall  have  to 
continue  to  advertise,  even  to  keep  the  service  as  it  is  at  present — to 
fill  the  places  of  those  who  take  their  discharges  upon  the  completion 
of  their  enlistments. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  doing  efficient  work  now. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  But  you  do  not  know  the  strain  under 
which  we  are  obliged  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  your  annual  report 
comes  out  it  will  give  a  rathet  glowing  account  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Service. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  will  show  a  very  gratifying  return,  but 
that  we  accomplished  under  exceptionally  trying  circumstances. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  going  to  be  the  price  of  success  in 
every  department. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  can  not  continue  that,  though,  sir,  with 
our  present  equipment  and  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  we  continue  to  do  things  that  we  do 
not  see  in  the  future  far  enough  just  how  we  will  do  them;  but  some- 
times we  do  them. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  put  our  best  efforts  into  it  always,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  why  you  accomplish  it.  The  com- 
munication service — just  what  does  that  include? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  That  includes  postage,  $24 — I  am  reading  from  the 
cost  for  1Q20 — rental  of  post-office  boxes,  $95.90;  telegrams,  cable- 
grams, and  radiograms,  $4,714.15;  telephone  service,  $24,669.71, 
making  an  aggregate  of  $29,503.74. 

« 

REPAIRS    TO    COAST    GUARD    CUTTERS. 

(See  p.  1!)2.) 

• 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  to  Coast  Guard  cutters  you  have  this 

year  $860,000.     How  are  you  getting  along  with  that? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  shall  have  to  ask  for  a  deficiency  on 
that. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  expenditure  for  the  first  three  months  was  $136,- 
949.13,  and  we  estimate  that  the  expenditures  for  the  first  six  months 
\j;ill  be  $277,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  is  so  heavy?  You  will 
have  expended  in  six  months  considerably  more  than  you  expended 
in  all  the  year  1920. 
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Commodore  Reynolds.  Our  superintendent  of  construction  and 
repairs.  Commodore  Moore,  will  give  you  the  details  in  regard  to 
that,  sir. 

Commander  Moore.  The  vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard,  when  they 
were  returned  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  Coast  Guard,  were  in 
Inid  condition.  Our  winter  cruising  period  begins  on  the  1st  day  of 
iMember,  so  that  we  asked  the  Secretary  to  allot  to  us  over  naif 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  in  order  that  we  could  put  it  into* 
our  vessels  prior  to  December  1.  This  has  used  up  more  than  half 
of  our  appropriation,  but  still  we  have  vessels  that  we  can  not  touch 
at  all  at  the  present  time.  We  originally  asked  for  $225,000,  and  out 
of  that  amount  of  money  we  have  now  about  $6,000  left,  after  four 
and  a  half  months  out  of  six  months ;  therefore  I  think  we  will  have 
to  ask  for  more  money  in  addition,  which  we  will  probably  use  before 
January  1.  This  has  been  due  not  only  to  improvements  on  our  ves- 
x'ls,  but  to  the  necessary  upkeep  and  repair  of  them ;  a  great  many 
unforeseen  things  are  coming  up  every  day  that  we  could  not  provide 
for,  and  as  everything  that  has  been  done  has  been  actually  neces- 
snrv,  it  leaves  us  a  very  small  amount  of  monev  for  the  balance  of 
the  present  year. 

REPAIR  OF  VESSELS  TURNED  OVER  BY  NAVY. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  way  of  repairing  ves- 
M-N  that  were  turned  over  by  the  Navy? 

Conmiander  Moore.  There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  money 
sj)**nt  on  them  just  for  their  actual  upkeep ;  quite  a  few  of  them  we 
have  not  been  able  to  put  into  commission  because  we  did  not  have 
money  to  spend  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  for  the  actual  up- 
keep? 

Commander  Moore.  About  $20,000,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  year  ? 

(^ommander  Moore.  On  the  hull  and  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  so  far  this  year? 

Commander  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  of  that  was  spent  to  put  them  in  com- 
niission  ? 

(  ommander  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  to  put  them  into  commission  and 
uft*»r going  into  commission;  some  are  not  in  commission  yet,  because 
we  (lid  not  have  the  money  to  handle  them  nor  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  that  are  not  very  well  fitted  for 
Tour  work,  have  you  not? 

Commander  Moore.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  do  you  not  turn  them  back  to  the  Navy? 

Commander  Moore.  That  is  a  matter  of  administration,  and  the 
^'ommandant  can  probably  answer  that  better  than  myself. 

Cc^mmodore  ReyxolDvS.  We  thought,  and  we  still  think,  that  we 
'^^liall  require  the  vessels  until  we  can  get  those  that  are  more  suited 
to  our  purposes,  and  some  of  them  will  be  very  good  craft  for  us. 
The  Eagle  boats,  when  we  can  get  others  to  replace  them,  will  be 
practically  of  very  little  service  to  us  except  for  in-shore  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Eagle  boats  have  you? 
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Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  five,  two  of  which  are  in  com- 
mission ;  we  have  been  unable  to  commission  the  other  three.  Both 
of  those  in  commission  are  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  may  say  that  we 
had  hoped  to  have  money  enough  to  repair  the  vessels  that  we  had 
to  place  out  of  commission,  because  of  the  lack  of  crews,  while  they 
were  out  of  commission,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
the  lack  of  funds.  The  vessels  deteriorate  quite  rapidly,  especially 
after  they  are  no  longer  new,  and  unless  they  are  kept  up  deteriora- 
tion is  even  more  rapid,  and  if  it  be  necessary,  for  instance  to  spend 
$10,000  to  put  a  vessel  in  good  condition  at  the  present  time,  prob- 
ably it  would  require  $20,000  next  year,  whereas  if  we  had  spent  that 
$10,000  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  might  have  done ;  in  other  words^ 
it  is  not  a  good  business  proposition  to  omit  these  repairs  when  they 
have  deteriorated  to  a  certain  stage;  and  when  a  vessel  is  laid  up 
out  of  commission  it  deteriorates  for  lack  of  attention.  As  I  say^ 
we  had.hoped  to  have  money  enough  to  put  those  craft  in  good  condi- 
tion, while  they  were  out  of  commission  and  have  them  ready  for 
service  as  soon  as  we  could  get  crews  for  them.  Some  of  them  are 
out  of  commission  now  because  we  have  not  money  enough  to  place 
them  in  condition,  in  the  repair  sense,  and  some  of  them  because  we 
can  not  get  men  to  man  them. 

The  Chairman.  Your  regular  estimate  for  this  year  was  $396,000, 
with  a  supplemental  estimate. of  $72,000,  which  made  a  total  esti- 
mate of  $468,000,  while  the  estimate  this  year  is  $328,000  more  than 
your  total  estimate  for  the  present  fiscal  jefxr.  Why  is  that? 
*  Mr.  MiNOT.  We  require,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  our  major  repairs 
$490,000,  and  for  upkeep  repairs  and  docking,  $306,000,  which  makes 
an  aggregate  of  $796,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  was  driving  at  was  this :  A  year  ago 
you  came  before  us  originally  and  wanted  $396,000,  and  then  yon 
put  in  a  supplemental  estimate  this  year  for  $72,000,  making  $468,000. 
Now,  why  do  you  need  $328,000  more  for  next  year  than  you  thought 
you  were  going  to  need  for  this  year  on  the  same  vessels  and  the  same 
work? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Well,  I  will  mention  one  case,  that  of  the  Onondaga; 
she  was  built  in  1898,  and  has  had  onljr  routine  repairs;  in  her 
present  condition  she  is  entirely  unserviceable,  requires  extensive 
renewal  of  hull  structure;  new  boilers;  fuel  oil  tanks;  new  towing 
gear ;  alteration  of  main  engine ;  repairs  to  machinery  and  improve- 
ments in  accommodations;  the  value  of  this  vessel,  if  rebuilt,  would 
be  about  $500,000,  and  we  have  in  the  estimate  $300,000  for  rebuild- 
ing this  ship.  That,  you  see,  nearly  makes  up  our  increase  in  cost 
over  the  last  vear's  estimate. 

Commander  Moore.  I  would  like  to  stress  the  Onondaga  case.  It 
is  a  vessel  which,  if  placed  in  commission,  would  be  in  good  shape 
and  would  be  good  for  at  least  15  years.  She  is  an  excellent  type  of 
vessel,  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  unable  to  do  anything 
to  her  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds,  and  when  repaired,  as  we 
would  like  to  repair  her,  she  would  be  a  most  excellent  craft  for  the 
service  and  be  practically  as  good  as  new.  She  is  lying  at  our 
Depot,  and  has  been  for  approximately  two  years,  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  touch  her.  We  hoped  to  do  something  to  her  during  this 
present  fiscal  year,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  because  of  the  lack  of 
appropriation. 
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The  Chairman.  When  was  this  vessel  taken  out  of  commission? 
Commander  Moore.  I  think  about  18  months  ago;  it  was  during 
the  war  time ;  she  came  down  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  put  in  entirely  new  machinery? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  New  boilers? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  New  boilers,  yes ;  but  not  entirely  new  ma- 
Wiinery. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  keep  steam  in  the  boilers  now? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  We  can  not,  sir ;  we  can  not  use  her  at  all ; 
-he  is  out  of  commission  and  is  unsafe  to  go  to  sea. 
The  Chairman.  How  large  is  that  vessel? 
(Vmmodore  Reynolds.  Sne  is  190  feet  long,  I  think. 
Commander  Moore.  Two  hundred  and  five  over  all. 
The  Chairman.  Of  how  many  tons  displacement? 
Commander  Moore.  One  thousand  two  hundred,  I  think. 
Commodore  Reynolds.  She  was  built  just  before  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  she  was  new  at  that  time. 
The  Chairman.  For  what  service? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  For  our  service,  for  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service. 
The  Chairman.  What  did  she  cost? 

Commander  Moore.  $198,500,  as  I  remember,  sir ;  that  was  in  1897 
<»r  IS98:  she  was  built  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  now  it  will  cost  $300,000  to  properly  repair 
her? 

Commander  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  As  you  know,  that  was  twenty-odd 
years  ago  and  since  then  material  and  labor  have  more  than  doubled; 
tliey  have  almost  doubled  in  the  last  two  years. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  could  not  get  a  vessel  of  that  size  and 
type  built  now  for  less  than  $750,000,  probably. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  established  no  new  stations  this  year? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  No;  but  we  have  an  estimate  this  year  for 
new  stations. 

FOR  establishment  OF  NEW  STATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $91,585  for  the  establishment  of 
new  stations? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  for  three  new  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  expect  to  establish  them  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  At  Seagate,  N.  Y.,  Libby  Island,  Me.,  and 
♦»n  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Cook  County,  Grand  Marais,  Minn. 
These  stations  have  been  authorized,  but  there  has  been  no  appro- 
priation to  construct  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  authorized  ? 

<  ommodore  Reynolds.  One  of  them  in  the  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  was  that? 

<'oramodore  Reynolds.  That  was  the  first  one,  at  Seagate — no,  the 
fiK  and  second  were  both  authorized  at  the  same  time,  Libby  Island 
Mil  Seacrate,  and  the  act  of  May  6,  1920,  provided  for  the  one  at 
^inind  Marais,  Cook  County,  Minn. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  What  will  they  cost? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  $110,000  is  our  estimate. 
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The  Chairman.  For  all  three  of  them  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cost  an  equal  amount? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  one  at  Seagate? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  $40,000  for  Seagate,  $30,000  for  Libl 
Island,  and  $40,000  for  the  Lake  Superior  station. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  those  stations  consist  of  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  main  building  and  the  boathouses ;  1 
the  main  building  I  mean  the  one  that  houses  the  crew  and  the  nea 
sary  launch  ways,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  How  important  is  the  establishment  of  these  si 
tions  at  this  time  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  had  that  matter  investigated,  a: 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish  thi 
at  the  places  stated. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  station  from  S 
gate? 

Mr.  Latham.  About  15  miles  would  be  the  nearest  one,  and  tl 
would  be  Rockaway  Point ;  Seagate  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  Coi 
Island  beach. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  far  in  the  other  direction  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Eight  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  miles  from  Seagate? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  Rockaway  Point?     • 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  going  east. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Latham.  The  next  one  south  would  be  Sandy  Hook,  X. 
which  would  be  across  the  channel. 

The  Chairman.  Libby  Island,  Me.;  how  far  is  that  from 
nearest  station? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  it  is  about  6  miles  from  Cross  Island  stal 
on  Machias  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  And  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Latham.  That  is  in  Cook  County,  about  100  miles  from 
luth.     Duluth  is  the  most  northwestern  station  on  the  Lakes., 
Grand  Marais. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  nearest  station  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  The  nearest  station  is  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Grand  Marais? 

Mr.  Latham.  That  is  within  25  miles. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  from  Duluth  to  the  Cana 
border? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superio 

The  Chairman.  Has  Canada  any  stations  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  take  care  of  the  shipping  intei' 

Mr.  Latham.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  1  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  that . 
not  think  they  make  any  provision  such  as  we  do,  although  thci  v 
certain  life-saving  gear  at  places  to  aid  in  the  rescue  of  peoplo\ 
do  not  think  they  have  any  permanent  crews  for  that  puri)<)s^o. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  approximately  to  maintain 
a  station  a  year  after  it  is  established? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  have  no  figures  for  a  separate  station. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  entire  service,  what  will  it  cost  this 
vear? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  entire  expenditure  will  be  more  than  the  appro 
priation  of  $9,139,000,  besides  the  repairs  to  the  cutters. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  expenditures  this  year  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  It  will  probably  reach  $10,000,000  and  perhaps  a  little 
over,  not  including  repairs  to  cutters. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stations  have  you  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-three.  That  is 
the  cost  for  the  whole  Coast  Guard,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  with  a  station  you  must  have  the  things 
that  go  with  it.  If  you  establish  a  station  up  there  you  will  want 
s>me  airplanes? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  not  now. 

The  Chairman.  Not  now,  but  after  you  get  the  station? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  law  provides  for  not  to  exceed  10 
aviation  stations.  That  is  the  present  law.  We  hope  to  get  some 
up  on  the  lakes.  We  have  $18,414  available  for  this  new  construc- 
ti(»n  remaining  from  previous  appropriations.  AVe  really  require 
for  the  new  construction  $91,585. 

ORDER   OF  IMPORTANCE. 

The  Chahoian.  Which  is  the  most  important  of  these  stations? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  consider  all  of  them  important,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  if  you  call  not  have  them  all,  in  the 
iiitorest  of  shipping,  which  would  be  the  most  important;  what  is 
the  order  of  their  importance? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  should  say  the  new  one  uj)  on  Lake 
Mij)erior,  the  one  at  Sea  Gate — the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor — 
and  Libby  Island  the  third.  The  coast  of  Maine,  however,  is  a  very 
rugged  one,  as  you  know,  and  when  an  accident  happens  up  there 
it  is  vety  often  attended  with  loss  of  life  unless  we  can  get  to  the 
vessel  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  very  much  loss  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior f 

Commodore  Reynoij)s.  I  do  not  know  how  much  loss  there  has 
\fk^n  in  that  immediate  neighborhood.  We  have  the  records,  of 
lourse.  There  is  a  growing  industry  in  fishing,  which  has  claimed 
it^  toll  of  quite  a  number  of  lives.  Vessels  bound  to  Duluth  some- 
times get  up  that  way  and  in  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  committee  should  determine  that 
for  the  next  year  this  service  can  not  be  expanded,  can  you  prepare 
for  us  a  statement  with  regard  to  each  of  these  items,  basing  your 
judgment  upon  present  costs,  as  to  what  would  be  required  to  carry 
on  the  same  service  with  the  same  personnel  that  you  have  now 
for  the  next  year,  so  that  the  committee  may  have  it  in  the  record? 
Von  understand  what  I  mean? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  committee  should  de- 
termine just  to  carry  on  your  present  organization  without  enlarge- 
ment for  the  next  year,  how  much  would  be  required  for  pay  and 
allowances,  how  much  would  be  required  ^or  rations,  how  much 
you  would  need  for  fuel  and  water,  what  your  appropriation  would 
have  to  be  for  ships'  outfits^  etc.  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could 
man  the  vessels  that  we  have  now,  but  which  are  out  of  conmiission 
because  we  have  not  the  personnel  ?  If  I  remember  rightly  we  have 
but  one  ship  now  that  has  a  complete  complement.  A  number  of  the 
stations  are  without  full  crews. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this :  You  have  now,  as  I 
recall,  3,584  enlisted  men,  207  commissioned  officers,  and  415  warrant 
officers.  Assuming  that  that  organization  is  a  well  balanced  one  and 
that  you  kept  that  organization  intact  for  the  next  year 

Commodore  Reynolds  (interposing) .  It  is  not  well  balanced  as  it 
is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  too  many  officers  or  too  few  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  got  to  adjust  matters.  We  have 
not  too  many  officers;  we  have  been  short  of  officers  and  are  still 
short  of  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  you  have  approximately  3,584 
enlisted  men  in  the  service  and  officers  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
personnel,  then  let  the  committee  have  your  judgment  as  to  what 
would  be  necessary  under  each  of  these  appropriations  to  take  care 
of  that  kind  of  an  organization. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  am  afraid  that  we  should  have  to  lay  up 
some  of  the  vessels,  undermanned  now,  and  for  which  we  are  get- 
ting constant  calls. 

repairs  to  vessels. 
(See  p.  186.) 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  repair  of  vessels,  where  do  you 
repair  them  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Where  we  can  get  the  work  done  for  the 
least  money.  At  times  at  navy  yards  and  sometimes  by  private 
firms. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  machine  repair  shops? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  a  small  one. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Over  near  Baltimore — what  we  call  our 
depot,  at  Arundel  Cove.  We  do  considerable  work  there;  we  build 
all  of  our  small  boats  and  do  quite  a  good  deal  of  machine  work 
and  hull  work  on  vessels  when  we  can  get  them  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  have  you? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  at  the  present  time  approximately 
150  people,  some  per  diem  and  some  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  have  this  vessel  repaired  at  an 
expense  of  $300,000  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  would  do  all  that  we  could  at  the  sta- 
tion, at  the  depot,  and  the  rest  probably  have  done  at  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard.    We  did  similar  work  on  another  vessel  of  exactly  the 
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same  type,  the  Algonquin.  She  is  one  of  the  efficient  vessels  of  the 
service  now.  She  did  not  cost  so  much,  because  at  that  time  labor  and 
materials  were  not  so  expensive.  We  go  where  we  can  get  the  best 
terms  on  our  work,  either  the  navy  yard  or  a  private  firm. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  PERFORMED  LAST  YEAR. 

You  may  be  interested  to  hear  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
Coast  Guard  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

We  removed  from  the  paths  of  navigation,  obstructions,  7.  They 
were  removed  or  destroyed.  The  value  of  the  vessels,  including  the 
cargoes,  which  we  assisted,  was  $65,479,705.  The  instances  of  lives 
saved  and  vessels  assisted  was  1,719.  The  instances  of  miscellaneous 
assistance  were  1,002.  The  value  of  derelicts  recovered  and  delivered 
to  owners,  $630,000.  Persons  examined  for  certificate  of  life  boatmen, 
l,'i99.  Fines  and  penalties  incurred  by  vessels  reported  for  violation 
of  law,  $65,025.  A  great  many  vessels  were  warned  of  danger  by  our 
l>each  patrol.  The  exact  value  of  that  assistance  can  not  be  estimated, 
of  course.  It  probably  saved  many  lives.  There  was  not  a  day  in  the 
yoar  when  some  service  was  not  rendered  either  by  our  shore  sta- 
tions or  by  our  ships,  and  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  assistance 
rendered  m  any  single  day  was  45. 

Iksides  that,  we  had  the  ice  patrol  for  protection  and  safety  at 
^<'a :  we  had  the  Bering  Sea  patrol  to  enforce  the  convention  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan,  and  we  had  our 
usual  cruise  into  the  Arctic  waters.  The  vessels  cruise  actively  in  the 
«»vere  season  by  the  President's  order  for  the  assistance  of  vessels  in 
distress.  They  begin  this  particular  cruising  the  1st  of  December 
and  it  lasts  until  the  31st  of  March.  We  issue  special  instructions 
iToveming  them  during  the  severe  season. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  officers  or  men  receive  anything  from  any 
so<»iety  or  other  institution  for  heroic  services? 

Conmiodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAraMAN.  There  is  no  medal  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  (Tovemment  awards  medals  in  certain 
•  ises.  They  can  get  the  life-saving  medal  just  the  same  as  anybody 
else  if  they  exert  themselves  particularly  in  the  rescue  or  attempted 
rescue  of  persons  from  drowning.  We  do  not  permit  them  to  re- 
••♦•ive  any  gratuity  from  the  owners  of  any  vessel  assisted  or  from 
arivone  else. 


Wednesday,  November  24,  1920. 
BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  S.  BEOUGHTOlSr,  COMMISSIONEE 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT,  AND  ME.  JAMES  L.  WILMETH,  DIEECTOE 
BTJEEAV  OF  ENGEAYING  AND  PEINTING. 

DiSTiNcrn-E  paper. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  law  authorizes  the  purchase  of  129,- 
"^i^KOOO  sheets  of  distinctive  paper  for  United  States  currency,  na- 
lional  bank  currency,  and  Federal  reserve  bank  currency.    How  are 
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you  going  to  get  along  with  the  limitation  for  this  year;  will  you 
use  it  all? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  will  use  it  all.  We  may  later  in  the  year 
ask  for  a  deficiency.  We  can  not  tell  yet  until  we  get  further  along 
with  the  printing  program. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  use  last  year — it  must  have 
been  considerably  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No;  it  was  about  the  same.  We  purchased  for 
1920, 190,000,000  sheets,  but  that  included  what  we  resold  for  Federal 
reserve  notes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  need  200,000,000  sheets  for  the  next 
year? 

DEMAND  FOR  AND   CONDITION    OF   CURRENCY. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  currency  supply  has  been  in- 
adequate for  years.  We  have  been  living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 
Since  before  the  war  and  the  great  increase  in  business  activities 
found  us  with  depleted  reserves.  Placing  currency  received  from 
the  bureau  to-day  in  circulation  to-morrow  we  have  been  asbolutely 
unable  to  supply  the  public  demand.  The  currency  to-day  is  in  a 
wretched  condition  all  over  the  country.  There  is  an  insistent  de- 
mand from  the  public,  and  the  banks  generally,  for  more  currency 
and  better  currency,  and  we  have  been  unable  up  to  the  present  time 
to  meet  this  demand.  The  bureau  has  been  limited,  in  a  measure, 
because  of  the  production  of  the  Liberty  bonds  and  Victory  notes. 
The  final  big  job  will  be  out  of  the  way  next  spring  and  they  will  be 
able  to  take  on  more  work.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  reserve 
of  currency  of  the  different  kinds.  The  demand,  as  I  have  rust 
stated,  has  increased,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  meet  it.  The 
Treasurer  estimates  for  next  year  that  he  will  need  90,000,000  sheets 
of  United  States  currency,  that  is  United  States  notes  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  estimates  his  requirement 
to  be  14,000,000'  sheets  for  national  bank  notes.  That  is  an  old  item 
and  has  run  normal  at  about  this  amount  for  years.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  estimates  its  requirements  for  Federal  reserve  bank 
notes,  which  have  replaced  silver  certificates,  at  96,000,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  Federal  reserve  bank  notes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  which  the  Treasury  furnishes.  Those 
are  the  three  kinds  of  currency  furnished  by  the  Government.  The 
Federal  reserve  notes,  which  are  repay  work,  are  not  estimated  for. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  appointed  a  cur- 
rency committee  approximately  a  year  ago  to  survey  the  currency 
situation,  a  situation  which  was  bad,  and  they  made  their  report 
possibly  six  weeks  ago,  and  they  recommended  a  currency  program 
for  the  next  year  of  300,000,000  sheets,  which  included,  as  1  recall, 
96,000,000  sheets  of  Federal  reserve  notes.  That  would  indicate  a 
Treasurv  program  of  204,000,000  sheets.  That  committee  was  com- 
posed of  expei*ts  from  the  reserve  banks  making  a  survey  of  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  that  was  tlieir  definite  recommendation.  In  a 
measure  this  confirms  the  Treasury's  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  not  get  all  of  that,  then  what 
would  happen?     You  would  have  the  currency  just  the  same. 
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Mr.  Broughton.  We  would  continue  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 
We  are  turning  back  into  circulation  to-day  currency  that  should 
not  l)e  turned  back.  I  am  told  by  the  Federal  reserve  bank  in  New 
\  ork  that  of  the  currency  received  from  member  banks  for  replace- 
riient  they  are  only  able  to  return  10  per  cent  of  new  currency,  re- 
turning 9()  per  cent  of  the  currency  which  has  been  in  circulation.  It 
is  all  right  to  do  that,  because  they  sort  the  notes  out  carefully — that 
k;  the  fit  from  the  unfit — but  of  the  fit  they  return,  50  per  cent  are 
worn  out  and  should  not  be  returned  to  circulation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  this  reimbursable,  except  for  the  na- 
tional bank  notes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  Federal  reserve  notes  are  not  included  in 
the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Xone  of  this  is  reimbursable  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Except  the  plates  for  the  national-bank  notes  and 
the  Federal  reserve  bank  notes. 

Mr.  Broughton.  For  the  initial  engraving;  but  all  the  printing  is 
furnished  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  authorized  to  exact  payment  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Only  for  the  Federal  reserve  notes. 

ilr.  Wilmeth.  Not  for  the  bank  currency,  which  is  on  the  same 
l'a<es  under  the  law  as  the  national-bank  currency.  The  Federal 
n*serve  currency  program  this  year  will  probably  put  us  into  a 
<lrticiency  on  the  number  of  sheets  Mr.  Broughton  mentioned. 

SCARCITT   OF    PAPEB    MADE   OF   LINEN    CUTTINGS. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Before  the  war — 1914 — there  were  426,000,000 
pieces  of  currency  in  circulation,  of  which  182,000,000  were  ones. 
At  approximately  the  time  we  entered  the  war,  on  July  1,  1917,  it 
had  increased  to  486,000,000  pieces,  of  which  227,000,000  pieces  were 
ones.  On  October  1  of  this  year  there  were  547,000,000  notes  out- 
standing, which  meant  an  increase  from  426,000,000  notes  to  547,000,- 
''^•O  notes.  Then  there  is  another  factor  in  the  currency  situation : 
Before  the  war  the  paper  on  which  the  currency  was  printed  was 
manufactured  from  new  linen  cuttings.  The  war  stopped  that  sup- 
ply, and  linen  cuttings  could  not  be  obtained.  Linen  cuttings  have 
not  since  been  available  in  the  world  market  and  it  has  been  necessary, 
therefore,  to  introduce  cotton  cuttings.  For  that  reason  there  is  a 
more  frequent  turnover  of  notes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  that  matter  up  with  the  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  Bbottohton.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  done  everything  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  The  linen  cutting  will  not  come  back? 

Mr.  Brotjghton.  Not  for  years.  The  flax  supply  came  from  Russia 
and  went  into  Germany,  Belgium,  and  in  some  instances  England. 
It  was  spun  and  woven  and  the  manufacturers  supplied  this  stock. 
The  Irish  linen  industry  is  coming  back  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  two  crops  of  flax  since  the  war 

ended? 

Mr.  Broughton.  But  the  linen  industry  of  the  world  takes  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  flax,  and  manufacture  for  the  most  part  was  in 
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Germany,  England,  and  Ireland ;  it  has  not  come  back,  and  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  raw  material,  Russia,  is  closed.  The  cigarette-paper 
manufacturers  absorb  about  all  the  stock  that  is  available,  and  they 
do  not  care  what  they  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  not  use  something  else? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  could,  but  that  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  stock 
that  is  in  demand  chiem^  for  fine  cigarette  paper.  Such  paper  will 
burn  and  not  go  out.  There  is  not  enough  for  our  purposes.  If  it 
were  available  the  price  might  come  down,  but  it  is  not  in  existence. 
The  contractor  has  his  agents  now  in  London  and  Belfast,  but  this 
stock  is  not  in  existence.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 
ducted experiments  in  an  attempt  to  use  flax  fiber  without  going 
through  the  process  of  spinning  and  weaving,  but  with  negative 
results  to  date  so  far  as  our  grade  of  paper  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  silver  certificates,  for  instance.  While 
it  is  not  as  convenient,  why  could  they  not  let  the  silver  dollars  go 
out  again? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  whole  silver  problem  is  involved  in  that, 
and  it  has  been  thought  wise  not  to  put  out  the  silver  certificates. 
If  we  put  out  the  silver  dollars,  they  come  right  back.  Some  259,- 
000,000  silver  dollars  have  been  broken  up  under  the  Pittman  Act. 
There  is,  however,  almost  $200,000,000  of  silver  circulation  available. 

•Mr.  Vare.  Is  not  that  a  question  that  can  be  entirely  regulated  by 
your  department? 

Mr.  Broughton.  As  to  silver? 

Mr.  Vare.  Yes. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Under  the  law  a  person  can  turn  in  a  silver  dollar 
and  get  a  silver  certificate  in  exchange.  If  silver  dollars  are  paid 
out,  th^  will  come  back  to  the  banks,  the  banks  will  return  tnem 
to  the  Treasury.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  currency  in  cir- 
culation is  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  we  are  not  able  to  supply 
the  demand  for  replacements. 

Mr.  Magee.  a  large  part  of  this  currency  is  filthy  and  absolutely 
unfit  for  circulation? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  reasons'  you  give  for  this  condition  are  two :  First,  that  for  the 
past  few  years  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  quality  of  paper  you 
used  prior  to  tnat  time,  so  that  the  paper  soon  wears  out  or  tears. 
You  say  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  laundering  purposes,  and  that  it 
has  to  be  retained  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  can  not  launder  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Therefore  you  must  either  destroy  them  or  send  them 
back  into  circulation? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Another  reason  is  that  you  can  not  meet  the  existing 
conditions  satisfactorily  unless  you  have  an  increased  supply  or 
sheets;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Those  are  the  two  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  most  important  is  the  fact  that 
we  need  more  sheets. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  had  last  year  129,000,000  sheets  and  this  year  you 
are  asking  for  200,000,000  sheets.    What  will  be  the  excess  of  cost — 
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that  is,  the  excess  or  difference  between  the  cost  of  129,0(M^)/KK)  and 
the  cost  of  200.000.000  sheets  ? 

Mr.  BHorcHTt^x.  The  appropriation  last  vear  was  $683.0fKL  and  we 
are  asking  for  $1,228,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  excess  due  entirely  to  the  increased  nmnl«f7  of 
sheets,  or  to  the  application  for  additional  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Brofghtox.  To  the  increased  number  of  sheets,  the  coat  r#^:iir 
estimate<l  on  current  price.  We  are  paying  this  year  4I»  flenis  j*^ 
pound? 

Mr.  Magee.  For  the  paper? 

Mr.  Bboughtox.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Magee.  Do  you  get  the  quality  of  paper  desired  now.  ^n  O'*  7  'n 
still  have  to  take  inferior  paper? 

Mr.  Bboughton.  We  grt  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  get  such  paper  as  you  ought  t<»  Lav*-  ? 

Mr.  Bboughton.  No,  sir:  because  we  do  not  get  jjn]***!  lus*  i*  •  ' 
linen  cuttings. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  proportion  of  linen  PJ^per  do  you  g«  \ 

Mr.  Bboughton.  We  do  not  get  any.  Tnere  is  not  enoxi^i  jn^n. 
available  to  make  it  worth  while. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  the  entire  200,000.000  sheets  woi^j..  r#*  jt;j.  »* 
into  money  that  could  not  be  laundered  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Brouohton.  Yes,  sir;  if  present  condition*- com jlu*--.  Jt  'r^^r 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  currency,  the  bureau  iiaf.  '<»^t.  ^t:**^^ 
menting  for  at  least  two  years,  and  is  now  intrr>du^.'iij|r  vim^  "\i  '■:•*-» 
which  it  is  hoped  will  add  to  the  life  of  the  n^^itwv.'  ^/u/t-  r**n:-  •  •* 
adopted  is  increased  weight  of  the  paper.  Pr^Kie^^^  far*-  '^-^  -r  n-^ 
proved  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  jrn:  i^r-r,-,^  --  ♦.,»* 
flax  instead  of  linen  i 

Mr.  Brouohton.  Xo,  sir;  not  at  present:  the  A5rr>".r  *.  ♦t  T^*-.*  -- 
Dient  has  been  conducting  experiments.     - 

Mr.  Btrns.  What  will  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  New  cotton  cuttinirs  in  ilj*-  ^i't^^y^  'f  ,  *^ 

Mr.  Byrns.  ^Miy  do  you  expect  an  increa-%e  ir  *.:>•  ;r  '>  •-»♦.*  'n— 
fi^al  year? 

Mr.  Brouohton.  The  price  advance>rl  thir  t*^<,^.  >•..•»*>  -r  -  .>,  > 
^e  have  for  next  year  is  the  current  pri'^'se,  tW  i;*  r-'H  t* : .•  :*\'  " ^ 
any  advance. 

Mr.  Byrns.  On  the  contrary,  do  you  n^x  th.':.*:  •;>?*  ▼._  -^  x,  ♦*. 
dui'tion? 

Mr.  Brouohton.  I  hope  there  will  be. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  cost  of  cotton  this  year  iii  t>>  h>r  '  •  '.f  *  •  >  :  --^ 
'lurer  has  fallen  below  what  thev  claim  to  >j*r  ir>  "^^r  f  f  -  *-,      *    - 

Mr.  Brouohton.  I  expect  there  may  be  a  rt:  .r't^,r.,  '  w  I  -y,  r-/. 
know.  We  do  not  advertise  until  late  in  the  w.r^^f-r  '/r  ^\r.-  Ir.  •:./? 
spring. 

Mr.  Byrns.  These  estimates  are  based  on  th*r  pr!'/-  ir,4t  ^-x'-^/^I  4t 
the  time  the  estimates  were  submitted  I 

Mr.  Brouohton.  Yes,  sir:  for  the  rrurr^nt  \«^t,  W*-  >:*-  i>-*v3 
toping  to  get  back  on  the  linen  basis,  so  we  Wp  o-sr  -;*f-  .r.  '4t>  r.- 
the  same.  The  contractor  bid  for  the  fiirrent  y#^r  4r>  r-tnts  for 
f'otton  and  53  cents  for  linen,  but  state^l  that  he  could  not 
the  linen.   He  would  do  so  if  it  became  available. 
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Mr.  Ma(jee.  Is  linen  made  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Broughton.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  manufacturers  cease  to  make  linen 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Shipments  of  linen  stock  were  first  interrupted 
in  1914,  and  we  went  on  a  partial  cotton  basis  at  that  time.  Then 
the  linen  stock  was  restored,  but  since  July  1,  1918,  no  linen  has 
been  furnished. 

COST  OF  LINEN  PAPER. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  in  1914  per  thousand  sheets 
of  linen  paper? 

Mr.  Broughton.  At  the  rate  of  37^  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  linen  paper? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  this  year  for  cotton  paper? 

Mr.  Broughton.  45  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  buy  linen  paper  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir;  linen  stock  is  not  available. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  last  year? 

Mr.  Broughton.  37^  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Cotton  is  selling  for  a  great  deal  less  now  than 
last  year. 

Mr.  Broughton.  But  this  contract  was  entered  into  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Even  then  cotton  was  much  cheaper  than  in  1919. 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  contractor  has  not  raised  his  price  since 
July  1,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  The  contractor  did  not  raise  his  price  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir ;  not  until  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  is  raising  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  year.  With  your  permission 
I  will  introduce  copy  of  a  memorandum  I  sent  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  price  of  paper  for  the  current  year,  which  sets  forth  the 
price  changes: 

April  16,  1920. 
Memo  rand  11  m  for  the  Secretary. 

ArtacluHi  is  the  proposal  of  AJessrs.  Crane  &  Co.,  of  Drilton,  Mass.,  for  fiir- 
iiishiiig  distinctive  i>aper  lor  United  States  currency  and  securities  for  the  fiscal 
year  l)M^innin;?  .July  1,  lOliO,  and  endinj?  .June  30,  1921,  tojrether  with  committee 
report  wliich  received  tlie  sin/rle  propose i  offered,  recommending  acceptance. 

Wliih*  the  department  has  adliered  to  its  standard  specifications — 1(X)  per  cent 
])ure  linen  cuttings — any  contract  on  such  basis  is  impossible  of  performance 
und(*r  ]yresent  conditions,  wlien  tlie  world's  linen  Industry  practically  does  not 
exist.  Accordinjrly,  the  basis  of  the  proposal  umst  be  taken  as  100  per  cent 
cotto  ,  the  price  olTered  beinfr  4.")  cents  per  pound,  as  against  37^  cents  under 
cur  lent  contract. 

lOxtcnsive  experiments  hjwe  been  conductetl  in  the  past  few  months  to  improve 
the  wcarins  cpialities  of  the  1(K)  per  cent  cotton  paper  and  make  it  so  far  as 
possible  c<>mi)arable  to  the  100, per  cent  linen,  and  the  determination  w^as  finally 
reached  to  increase  the  w(»i^ht  of  the  paper,  but,  through  plating,  not  to  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  completed  note.  Accordingly  proposals  were  invited  on  the 
base  of  \2,^  pounds  per  1,0(X)  sheets,  instead  of  on  the  former  basis  of  12 
pounds  per  l.CKK)  sheets.  The  department's  specifications  accordingly  impose  an 
Increase  of  5  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  paper,  and  the  new  proposal  now  sub- 
mitted indicates  the  manufacturer's  Increase  in  cost  of  20  per  cent.  Accord- 
ingly the  proposal  now  submitted  indicates  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  In  the 
cost  of  distinctive  paper. 
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Ft»r  unuiy  yenrs  prior  to  1910  distinctive  paper  was  furnished  at  431  cents. 
The  prii^  was  reduced  for  1910  to  41^  cents,  and  fiirtlier  reduced  in  1913  to 
3J»4  (vnts  and  In  1914  to  37i.  Interruption  of  shipments  of  linen  cuttings  from 
Kiiro|)e  retiuired  the  introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  in  the  fall  of 
llMH.  and  the  price  for  some  moiUhs  was  reduced  to  36i  cents,  which  became 
the  crintract  price  for  1915,  100  per  cent  linen,*  but  during  the  year  was  re- 
diH^Nl  to  34:1  (few  months'  intermission),  which  was  the  price  until  1918, 
wlieu  for  the  first  time  the  sliding  scale  was  accepted,  with  prices  from  34i 
«v..ts.  100  i)er  cent  cotton,  to  40i  cents.  100  per  cent  linen.  Paper  was  supplied 
ihinivj:  the  year  at  35J  (75  i)er  cent  cotfon)  and  later  at  34i  (100  per  cent 
<>>fTc»n).  In  1919  the  price  accepted  was  37^  cents,  1(X)  per  cent  cotton,  to  43i 
i-^uK,  HM)  per  cent  linen.  The  paper  supplied  was  all  cotton,  and  the  price 
l»ai<l  \v«s  37J  cents.  Exactly  the  same  situation  has  continued  for  1920,  and  the 
d«*}ijjniiie!t  has  paid  37^  cents,  all  cotton,  linen  cuttings  not  being  available. 
Acctinlingly  the  price  now  offered  shows  an  increase  of  7^  cents  over  current 
quotation. 

(n\  tlie  proposal  submitted  I  anr  uncertain  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to 
•:sk  fur  a  deficiency  appropriation  or  not,  as  two  factors  are  present  which  may 
iiilliience  the  situation.  In  submitting  estimates  I  computed  the  cost  of  paper 
at  The  average  price,  40^^  cents,  instead  of  the  price  paid,  37i  cents,  and  due 
tn  (iitficulties  in  the  bureau  which  have  seriously  modified  the  printing  program 
it  li.'is  l>een  possible  to  accumulate  a  very  considerable  stock  of  paper,  which,  of 
ftnirse,  will  be  available  for  printing  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  propose  to  get  next  year? 

Mr.  Brouohton.  We  have  not  yet  advertised. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  contractors  have  you? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Only  one. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  only  one  who  manufactures  this  kind  of 
f  >ai)er  ? 

Mr,  Broughton.  This  concern  has  manufactured  this  kind  of 
paper  since  1879.  One  other  firm  became  a  preferred  bidder  about 
seven  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  large  paper  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  Crane  &  Co.,  of  Dalton,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  comparative  cost 
of  linen  in  1914:  and  cotton  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  can  not  recall,  but  it  was  very  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Broi  ghton.  I  will  do  so. 

XoTE, — Average  prices  three  years  before  war :  New  cotton  cuttings,  6i  cents ; 
npw  linen  cuttings,  8  cents.  New  cotton  cuttings  this  j^ear,  16^  to  20  cents; 
linens  have  not  been  ordered  for  two  years  in  quantities  large  enough  for  serious 
(•nasi deration ;  quotation  on  small  lots  vary  from  20  to  35  cents. 

The  Chair^ian.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  getting  to  the  point 
where  it  is  a  serious  matter  and  that  you  will  have  to  take  the  public 
into  your  confidence. 

Mr.  Bkoi'ghton.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  I  was  only  referring  to 
the  manufacturing  processes  and  our  technical  specifications. 

The  Chairman.  To  some  extent  it  will  have  to  be  known.  If  in 
ir»14  you  bought  paper,  made  of  linen  that  did  not  cost  nearly  as  much 
a«  '»otton  costs  now,  and  if  they  are  holding  you  up  to  45  cents  per 
IKuinil  for  a  very  much  inferior  paper,  we  ought  to  know  the  reason 
why.  unless  it  is  made  up  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  laborers  engaged 
in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  mill  costs  have  advanced.  I  know  wages  have 
IfH^n  advanced  again  and  again,  and  I  understand  the  contractor  is 
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•  '  *  *  . 

getting  for  this  paper,  which  is  of  the  highest  class,  less  than  they  get 
tor  the  cheaper  grades  of  commercial  paper^  The  director,  of  thd 
bureau  has  advertised  for  paper  for  checks,  which  is  not  in  the  samd 
class  with  this  paper • 

Mr.  WiLMETH  (interposing).  Check  paper  cost  23.9  cents  last  year 
and  31.9  cents  this  year. 

Mr.  Vare.  Mr.  Wilmeth,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  you  adver- 
tised at  the  same  time  for  bids  to  furnish  linen  paper  arid  cottoii 
paper,  and  you  received  a  price  from  the  contractor  of  53  cents  per 
pound  for  linen  paper  and  received  a  price  from  the  same  company 
at  the  same  time  to  furnish  cotton  paper  at  45  cents  per  pounds 
Now,  have  you  a  letter  with  you  showing  when  you  notified  the  con- 
tractor to  deliver  linen  paper  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir ;  he  notified  us  that  he  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Vare.  Then  why  did  he  put  in  a  bid  to  furnish  it  at  53  cents 
per  pound  if  he  knew  he  could  not  furnish  it,  and  why  did  you  not 
officially  notify  him  to  furnish  linen  paper?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  Government  authorities  to  direct  the  contractor  to  deliver  what 
he  agreed  to  deliver  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  He  did  not  agree  to  deliver  linen  paper,  because 
his  stipulation  when  he  submitted  his  bid  was  that  he  could  not  fur- 
nish linen  paper. 

Mr.  Vare.  Why  did  he  submit  a  price  of  53  cents  per  pound  on  a 
commodity  that  he  could  not  deliver? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  will  tell  you  about  that:  He  submitted  hife 
bid  in  April  for  the  year  beginning  the  1st  of  the  next  July,  and  it 
was  thought  that  conditions  might  change  so  that  he  could  furnish 
the  linen  paper. 

Mr.  Vare.  Have  you  any  record  of  any  order  from  you  directing 
him  to  deliver  linen  paper  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  That  being  the  case,  so  far  as  your  department  is  con- 
cerned, you  have  nothing  to  show  that  you  have  officially  notified 
him  to  deliver  the  better  grade  of  paper? 

Mr.  Broughton.  He  advised  us  that  he  could  not  get  that  stock. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  conditional  bid? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  the  department  had  the  right  to  order  them  to 
deliver  the  paper  on  which  they  bid. 

Mr.  Magee.  Not  if  it  was  a  conditional  bid. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  am  inquiring  whether  they  have  any  record  to  show 
that  they  have  officially  ordered  this  contractor  to  deliver  linen 
paper. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  understand  it,  he  says  the  manufacturer  submit- 
ted a  conditional  bid  on  linen  paper  at  53  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Vare.  Will  you  put  a  copy  of  this  specification  in  the  record, 
or  furnish  me  with  a  duplicate  of  it? 

Mr.  Brouoifton.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  a  letter  from  the  contractor 
saying  that  he  can  not  get  the  linen  stock,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
can  not  deliver  that  paper.    You  have  such  a  letter? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  think  so. 
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The  Chairman.  You  might  put  that  in  the  record  also. 

Dalton,  Mass.,  April  15,  1920. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasitiy, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sik:  In  connection  with  our  proposal  of  this  date  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary" 
<'f  the  Treasurj^  during  the  fiscal  year  he^nninpr  .July  1,  1920,  d  stlnctive  paper 
f'T  rnite<l  States  currency  and  securities.  National  and  Federal  resei-ve  bank 
notes.  Federal  reser\-e  notes,  etc.,  we  bejr  to  state  that  it  is  still  impossible  ta 
>«iire  more  than  a  very  limited  quantity  of  new  linen  cuttnj^s.  We  have  ac- 
'•"nlingly  based  our  pro|)osal  under  the  provisions  of  section  33  of  the  specifi- 
•-aiions  on  100  per  cent  new  cotton  cuttings,  it  being  our  intention  to  make  the 
I-ri^v  for  any  necessary  mixture  proi)ortionate  to  the  two  extremes,  as  illustrated 
t»>  the  following : 

T.">  per  cent  linen,  25  per  cent  cotton,  51  cents  per  pound. 

.'I'l  per  cent  linen,  50  per  cent  cotton,  49  cents  per  pound. 

2.')  per  cent  linen,  75  per  c«it  cotton,  47  cents  per  pound. 

Histinctlve  paper  in  rolls  as  specified  in  section  32  will  be  furnished  at  same 
I'ri(v  per  pound  as  paper  in  sheets. 
Respectfully, 

Cbane  &  Co. 

Mr.  Vare.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unusual  condition.  They  are 
Viing  linen  for  almost  every  purpose  now,  for  ladies'  wearing  ap- 
parel as  well  as  men's,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quit^  unusual  that 
the  flovernment  can  not  get  paper  made  of  linen  stock. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Most  of  the  linen  is  adulterated,  and  that  would 
hni  l)e  suitable  for  our  purposes.  We  should  have  for  stock  all  new 
linen  cuttings,  and  it  requires  millions  of  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  manufacture  much  linen  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Very  little,  I  understand. 

The  Chair3ian.  Does  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  paper  out  of 
this  stuff  consume  much  of  it? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  so  advised. 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  you  tajfe  a  bill  made  of  linen  paper;  how 
many  times  can  that  bill  be  laundered? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Once,  I  think. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  CURRENCY. 

Mr.  Magee.  Mr.  Wilmeth  spoke  of  Federal  reserve  bank  currency 
and  notes — what  do  you  mean  by  that;  what  is  the  difference  between 
Federal  reserve  currency  and  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Federal  reserve  money. 
Federal  reserve  notes  are  issued  by  the  banks  under  the  Federal 
reserve  act,  and  Federal  reserve  bank  notes. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  they  are  designated  as  Federal  reserve  notes  on 
their  face  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true  of  the  Federal  reserve  notes. 
Fetjeral  reserve  bank  notes  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  national  bank 
nirrency,  so  far  as  the  bureau  is  concerned, 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  mean  is  this :  If  you  look  at  a  piece  of  paper 
iv^ued  by  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  it  is  designated  on  its  face  whether 
it  is  currency  or  a  note? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Federal  reserve  notes  are  issued  in  the  form  of 
"'•lijrations  of  the  United  States,  and  those  are  the  kind  of  notes  that 
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the  banks  pay  for.    The  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  are  issued  by 
the  banks  and  the  Government  pays  for  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  was  unavoidably  detained  at  the  beginning  of  your 
statement,  and  you  have  probably  covered  the  question  that  I  want 
to  ask.  I  want  to  get  this  information :  You  have  asked  for  quite  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheets.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment 
ago  that  you  could  not  launder  the  money  that  is  now  made  out  of 
this  cotton  fabric. 

Mr.  -Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  your  estimate  here  for  an  increased  number  of 
sheets  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  you  are  unable  to  launder  the 
bills? 

Mr.  Brotjghton.  No,  sir;  it  is  because  we  have  not  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  we  have  no  reserves.  Currency  received 
from  the  bureau  to-day  is  put  out  to-morrow  without  seasoning. 

Mr.  Byrns.  So  that  you  are  unable  to  launder  this  money  made  of 
cotton  paper? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  one  factor,  but  it  is  a  minor 
one.    It  has  been  an  increasingly  cumulative  situation. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  say  that  is  a  minor  matter.  If  you  could  launder 
money  made  out  of  cotton  sheets,  you  would  not  have  this  filthy  un- 
suitable money  in  circulation,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Brotjghton.  No,  sir;  perhaps  I  exaggerated  when  I  said  it 
was  of  minor  iinportance. 

Mr.  Byrns.  My  question  was  directed  more  to  the  reason  why  you 
need  more  sheets. 

Mr.  BRoroHTON.  Primarily  because  we  have  not  enough  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  you  could  launder  it,  you  would  have  cleaner 
money  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Withdrawing  gold'  from  actual  circulation  would 
also  require  a  good  deal  more? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  factor:  You  must 
carry  more  money  in  your  pocket  now  than  you  did  five  years  ago, 
because  it  takes  more  with  which  to  pay  your  bills.  Everybody  is 
carrying  more  money  in.  their  pockets,  and  that  means  that  we  must 
have  a  larger  supply. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  with  the  falling  of  prices  you 
will  not  need  so  much  of  this  currency. 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  hope  so,  but  we  can  not  count  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  experts  were  figuring  on  everything 
keeping  up  on  the  same  level.  What  does  1,000  sheets  of  this  paper 
weiffh  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Twelve  and  a  half  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  you  have  changed  the  form 
of  your  estimate  this  year  ? 

MILL   EXPENSES. 
INCREASES  IN   SALARIES  OF  REGISTERS,  COUNTERS,  GIJAKUS,  AND  LABORERS. 

Mr.  Bkoughton.  Wc  have  been  unable  to  keep  our  permanent  force 
at  the  mill  on  the  wages  we  pay.    The  contractor's  scale  of  pay  has 
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advanced  until  it  is  much  higher  than  the  Government's.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  advertise  examinations,  but  nobody  will 
take  them.    You  can  see  what  we  propose  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  my  figures  are  correct,  your  statutory  force 
here  amounted  to  $16,660  this  year. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  here  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  $18,400. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  committee  will  desire  to  keep 
the  statutory  force  intact,  what  modifications  would  it  be  necessary 
to  make? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  three  registers  at  $1,400  instead  of 
$1,380. 

The  Chairman.  In  fixing  that  pay  at  $1,400  have  you  assumed 
that  they  would  draw  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  ignored  that;  the  bonus  is  additional. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  did  not  pay  the  bonus,  could  you  hire 
these  men  at  $1,400? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  think  not.  I  am  certain  we  could  not  hire 
laborers  and  counters. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  counters  are  you  figuring  on? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Six  at  $1,000;  1  guard  at  $1,200;  four  at  $1,000, 
and  three  skilled  laborers  at  $1,000.  We  used  to  have  one  laborer  ati 
$900,  and  we  asked  for  two  at  $900,  but  were  given  two  at  $840. 

Mr.  Vare.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  not  able  to  supply  you  with  employees  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  desired  character.  They  will  not 
stand  the  examinations  for  the  pay  offered. 

Mr.  Vare.  If  they  did  not  have  to  take  the  examinations,  and  if 
you  had  the  right  to  employ  them  direct,  you  could  get  a  greater 
number  of  men,  could  you  not? 

ilr.  Broughton.  They  have  let  us  hire  them,  but  we  have  gotten 
I)eople  who  were  not  exactly  of  the  type  we  would  like  to  have  perma- 
nently. They  were  older  than  we  would  care  to  take  on  permanently, 
but  we  have  been  getting  on  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  Vare.  There  are  many  capable  men  who  do  not  want  to  go 
through  with  the  form  of  taking  a  preliminary  civil-service  examina- 
tion, and  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  your  department  if  those  restrictions  were  eliminated. 

Mr.  Broi'ghton.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  from  that,  because 
"'»me  of  these  people  would  be  glad  to  take  the  examination.  The  ' 
laljorers'  examination  is  not  a  difficult  one.  It  is  virtually  physical 
un<l  to  see  that  they  are  of  the  right  character.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  asked  us  if  we  could  not  raise  the  wages,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  do  it. 

OFFICES    DETAILED   FBOM    TBEABUBT. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  submit  this  other  new  language 
^^here  you  insert  the  words,  "  including  those  of  officer  detailed 
from  the  Treasury  Department,"  etc.? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  for  the  expenses  of  the  officer.  That  is 
«hl.  and  we  have  always  provided  $600  a  year  for  that,  including 
the  expenses  of  the  officer  detailed. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you.  insert  the  words  *'  including  those  "  ?* 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  simply  a  matter  of  English.  There  is- 
nothing  back  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  asking  for  some  additional  langua^ 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  which  would  give  the  Secretary  tn& 
right  to  fix  these  statutory  salaries. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  not  for  the  superintendent  who  is  de- 
tailed from  Washington,  but  for  the  lower  grades.  We  also  manu- 
facture paper  for  the  Federal  reserve  bank  notes,  for  which  we  are 
repaid,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  add  to  the  force  when  occasion 
requires.  During  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  utilize  more  than  one- 
mill,  and  it  may  oe  necessary  again. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  let  the  contract  for  this  paper  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Usually  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  current  year? 

Mr.  Broughton.  For  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  usually  be  before  you  had  the  ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  advertisement  and  any  award 
are  always  conditioned  on  an  appropriation  being  made. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  letting  contracts  a  year 
and  three  months  ahead? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  only  three  months  ahead.  It  would  take  ft 
contractor  some  months  to  get  his  mill  in  shape  if  there  should  be^ 
another  contractor,  and  manufacture  must  not  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  Magee.  Would  you  need  this  language  in  italics  if  the  salaries 
of  employees  are  fixed  as  they  are  in  the  current  bill? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir.  But  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to* 
manage  the  salary  situation.  It  is  very  unusual  in  the  field  service 
to  fix  salaries.  I  do  not  know  how  it  got  in  in  the  first  place,  and 
this  is  the  only  example  I  know  of  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  salaries  are  fixed? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Where  they  are  fixed  in  this  way.  It  is  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  and  these  positions  and  salaries  were  fixed  when  we- 
used  to  manufacture  about  75,000,000  sheets  and  now  we  are  manufac- 
turing 250,000,000. 

Mr.  Vare.  Are  you  compelled  by  law  to  advertise  for  a  full  year's- 
supply  of  paper  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  authority  of  law  to  advertise  for  five 
years,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  we  are  required  to  advertise  for 
at  least  one  year. 

Mr.  Vare.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  business,  on  a  falling  market, 
to  advertise  for  a  six  months'  supply? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  might  try  tliat,  if  permitted. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  say,  why  would  it  not  be  better  business?  Would  not 
that  be  serving  notice  on  the  contractor  in  advance  that  you  were 
not  going  to  commit  yourselves  to  exceedingly  high  prices  a  year  in 
advance  when  commodities  throughout  the  country  are  all  being 
reduced  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  will  take  that  under  consideration.  I  think 
is  is  probably  a  good  suggestion.  There  are  very  unusual  conditions 
now^  of  course. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  We  are  doing  that  with  reference  to  check  and 
internal-revenue  paper. 
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Mr.  Bkouohton.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  make  a  note  that  the 
price  tmder  our  estimate  per  million  sheets  is  $6,050. 

The  Chairman.  $6,050  ? 

Mr.  Brotjohton.  Per  million  sheets;  that  is  our  estimate  here, 
and  then  to  it  you  must  add  salaries,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  accepted  the  experts'  judgment  with 
regard  to  your  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No;  we  took  the  judgment  of  the  Treasurer,  the 
comptroller,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Board;  entirely  independent  of 
all  that,  which  adds  up  to  200,000,000,  we  had  the  judgment  of  this 
committee,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  at  all,  and  they  come 
along  requesting  a  program  of  1,200,000,000  notes,  which  is  300,000,000 
sheets. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  year  you  are  paying  how  much,  did  you 
sav? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Forty-five  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  are  they  asking  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  made  your  estimate  on  45  cents  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  all  we  have  to  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  got  it  for  37J  cents? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  you  could  buy  this  for  37|  cents  and 
that  you  would  require  the  200,000,000  sheets,  did  you  make  any  com- 
putation as  to  what  you  would  need? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Well,  I  would  not  spend  the  money;  I  would 
turn  it  back  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  we  do  not  want  to  appropriate  it 
if  you  do  not  need  it. 

ilr.  Broughton.  You  said  on  the  basis  of  37 J  cents? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  would  rather  do  that,  because  I  might  not  be 
accurate  here. 

N(yTF» — Coraputation  furnished : 

<M.  hasis  4.1  cents,  200,000,000  sheets  $1,209,375,  or  approximately  $6,050  per 
l,<n«».OW>   sheets. 

<»u  hasis  37i  cents,  200,000,000  sheets  $1,021,875,  or  approximately  $5,110  per 
l^Mt.lMM)  sh*M*ts. 

N"TK. — In  c<»nipiiting  fH>st  3|  cents  per  pound  is  added  to  the  actual  contract 
p-i.v  to  (i)ver  all  other  expenses  including?  transportation;  salaries  not  included 
in  8u*h  conipiitatiori. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  pass  to  the  next  item,  since  you  have 
ni.nle  this  estimate — I  suppose  you  made  this  last  August  or  there- 
af^uits? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  it  in  September. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anything  come  up  that  would  lead  you  to 
^>»n('!nde  that  you  can  get  along  with  the  amount  estimated  here? 

Mr.  Broi^ohton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  1920,  for  instance,  when  you  estimated 
for  >W)5.0(H),  that  the  committee  cut  you  to  $702,000. 

Mr.  Broit.hton.  I  think  we  suggested  that  ourselves  during  the 
h^'arings. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  got  along  with  it,  and  this  is  such 
a  large  increase,  an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Broughton.  Almost  50  per  cent,  yes ;  80  per  cent  to  be  exact. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  is  really  alarming. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  I  might  add  that  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  busi- 
ness world  is  almost  unanimously  talking  about  reducing  prices. 

Mr.  Broughton.  But  during  the  war  we  felt  we  should  get  alonji: 
any  way,  and  the  public  stood  for  it,  but  the  public  is  not  standing 
for  it  now ;  they  do  not  like  the  currency  that  we  are  giving  them : 
we  have  not  enough  of  it  and  we  do  not  season  it  properly ;  we  have 
not  enough  to  do  business  with  and  we  have  been  falling  behind 
and  behind  every  year  for  two  reasons ;  first,  we  did  not  feel  that  we 
ought  to  ask  for  any  money  that  could  be  avoided ;  in  addition,  but 
that  we  should  get  along 

Mr.  Vare  (interposing) .  I  did  not  have  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  paper,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  prices  at  which  you  propose 
to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Brougham.  We  would  not  pay  any  more  than  we  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  am  talking  about  the  total  sum  here,  and 
instead  of  being  50  per  cent  it  is  about  100  per  cent  of  an  increase; 
you  had  $686,170,  and  you  are  asking  for  $1,228,000,  almost  twice  as 
much.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  .concerned  I  would  want  additional 
proof  that  you  are  going  to  require  any  such  increase  as  that  for  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Well,  I  have  given  you  what  the  Treasury  re- 
quires; the  Treasury  requirements  will  provide  for  the  redemp- 
tion  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  the  point  is  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  re(][uire  it.  This  has  to  do  with  our  currency,  and 
just  as  you  said  a  minute  ago,  if  prices  go  up  it  takes  more  currency 
to  do  business,  and  if  prices  go  down  the  converse  is  true,  and  prices 
are  going  down,  everybody  knows  that.  Now,  to  increase  it  like  that 
means  that  you  must  increase  your  force ;  this  is  just  the  commence- 
ment, and  when  you  start  here  and  increase  your  purchase  of  dis- 
tinctive paper  bv  100  per  cent  you  have  got  to  come  pretty  nearly 
doing  the  same  thing  throughout  your  bureau,  not  to  the  same  extent, 
but 

Mr.  Broughton.  And  it  means  taking  up  on  the  regular  appro- 
priation what  is  now  expended  from  expenses  of  loans  for  printinfr 
bonds,  which  will  be  out  of  the  way  in  another  year ;  the  permanent 
bonds  will  all  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  that  had  something  to  do  with  it,  so  that 
you  would  not  have  to  discharge  men  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Oh,  no;  not  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  know 
the  situation  about  the  currency  and  I  know  that  we  have  just  been 
borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul  for  years.  The  Federal  reserve 
governors  had  a  conference  here  in  October;  they  held  their  semi- 
annual conference  in  Washington  and  they  invited  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, the  director,  and  myself  to  appear  before  them  to  ascertain 
what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  currency  situation,  and  one  gov- 
ernor after  another  expressed  himself  to  the  eifect  that  something 
must  be  done. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  had  a  general  complaint,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Oh,  yes;  most  insistent;  we  have  had  a  bad  time 
the  last  year. 
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SALARIES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OTHER  THAN   PLATE   PRINTERS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wilmeth.  you  are  asking  $3,440,099  for  sal- 
aries of  all  necessary  employees  other  than  plate  printers  and  plate 
printers'  assistants,  which  is  an  increase  of  almost  $1,000,000  over 
Your  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  $871,099,  to  be  exact. 

The  Chahoian.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  appropria- 
tion this  year  of  $2,569,000? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  All  right,  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  run  within  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I  expect  to  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs. 

internal-revenue  stamps. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  take  that  up,  was  there  anything  you 
wanted  to  say  with  regard  to  the  number  of  sheets  of  internal-reve- 
nue stamps  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a 
•ItHTease  of  about  7  per  cent  over  the  present  year,  the  estimate  being 
^iihmitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue :  the  same  is  true  as  to  customs  stamps,  where  there  is  a  decrease 
of  about  40  per  cent;  that  number  of  sheets  was  estimated  by  the 
Customs  Division;  as  to  opium  orders,  there  is  an  increase  of  about 
lO  per  cent  in  the  number  of  these  sheets,  and  an  increase  of  25 
I)er  cent  in  special-tax  stamps. 

The  estimates  covering  these  figures  were  submitted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Eevenue.  You  will  also  note  in  the  last  item 
that  there  is  a  decrease  of  between  40  and  50  per  cent  in  the  delivered 
-heets  of  checks,  drafts,  and  miscellaneous  work,  $6,152,037  instead 
of  SI  1,058,832. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Work  is  dropping  off. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  large  decreases  come  to  you  as  the  best 
judirment  of  the  Commissioner  or  Internal  Revenue? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  so  far  as  revenue  stamps  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  knowledge  with  regard  to  how  his 
work  is  dropping  off? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  No  ;  the  bureau  bases  its  estimate  of  cost  upon  the 
amount  of  work  it  is  called  upon  to  do,  as  shown  by  the  estimates  of 
the  bureaus  and  departments  of  the  Government  for  which  we  exe- 
cute work. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  salaries  of  all  necessary  em- 
ployees, other  than  plate  printers  and  plate  printers'  assistants,  you 
are* asking  for  $3,44^,099.  What  kind  of  employment  does  this  ap- 
propriation take  care  of? 

Mr.  Wil^ieth.  Of  all  engravers,  transferers,  plate  finishers,  opera- 
tives, skilled  helpers,  machinists,  pressmen,  lithographers,  engineers, 
[lumbers,  electricians,  carpenters,  painters,  laundrymen,  etc.,  and 
<'ther  employees  engaged  in  the  production  of  money,  except  plate 
printers  and  their  assistants. 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPL0Y£E8. 

The  Chairman*  How  many  employees  are  paid  out  of  this  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH,  At  the  present  time,  approximately  4,220. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  their  salaries  adjusted  and  fixed? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  salaries 
during  the  year? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  There  have  been  some  increases  in  salaries,  espe- 
cially among  the  employees  in  the  lower  grades.  Our  lower-paid 
employees  now  receive  a  base  pay  of  $2.80  per  day,  $3  and  $3.20. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  did  they  receive  before  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  They  received  various  rates  of  pay,  from  $2.37  up 
to  $3  a  day.  lliese  promotions  were  the  result  of  our  special  effort 
which  was  made  at  the  last  session  to  get  some  increases  for  our  lower 
grades.  Those  are  the  principal  increases  that  have  been  made, 
^amounting  to  about  $400,000.    . 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  estimate  involve  anv  increase  in  sala- 

a' 

ries  i 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  No,  sir;  and  the  amount  estimated,  $3,440,099,  is 
equivalent  to  an  average  annual  salary  of  $815  per  year,  the  rest 
•of  the  salary  being  paid  from  repay  work. 

The  Chairj^ian.  Does  it  involve  anv  decrease  in  salaries? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  living  costs  should  decline  40  or  50  per  cent, 
is  it  proposed  to  pay  the  same  salaries  to  these  people  whose  salaries 
were  increased  because  living  costs  had  been  increased? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  been  up  against 
Ihat  proposition  yet. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  you  were  up  against  it  when  this 
money  is  needed.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  the  attitude  of  the 
department,  whether  or  not  when  we  increased  the  salaries  to  meet 
increased  living  costs  and  those  living  costs  drop  there  will  be  any 
•change  in  favor  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Well,  this  estimate  as  submitted  does  not  con- 
template any  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  not  contemplate  any  increase? 

Mr.  WiLMETiL  No,  sir.  Our  wages,  compared  with  the  outside, 
are  uniformly  lower  than  those  paid  on  the  outside  for  similar  work, 
and  especially  in  the  technical  lines. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  involve  an  increase  of  at  least  25  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  people  employed? 

Mr.  WiLMin^H.  1  am  unable  to  tell  vou  how  nianv,  but  it  will  take 

*  *■'  1 

more  people  to  do  this  larger  amount  of  work  than  has  been  estiniatou 
for.  The  actual  increase  of  money  estimated  for  is  33.9  per  cent,  but 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheets  is  very  much  larger,  of  coiin^t'. 
than  that;  if  we  are  called  upon  during  the  fiscal  vear  1922  to  do 
2()0,00(),0()()  sheets  instead  of  129.(K)0,()00  sheets,  as  we  are  doing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1921,  it  is  going  to  take  more  people  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  yon  nw  a:«:king  for  an  inciTase  of  more  than 
25  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiLMirrH.  33  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  means  you  will  increase  the  number  of 
your  people  about  33  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  We  will  have  to  do  so  if  we  finish  and  deliver  the 
amount  of  work  estimated  for. 

llie  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  efficiency  of  your  employees 
at  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Veiy  good,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  improving? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  since  war  times,  because  we  are  run- 
ning now  over  1,300  less  employees  than  we  wei'e  in  war  times. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in 
the  way  of  increased  printing  of  bonds  and  things  of  that  kind  be- 
cause of  the  war? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  We  are  still  on  the  bonds,  but  they  are  not  as  much 
trouble  now  as  they  were  then,  because  we  have  gotten  the  work 
1  setter  in  hand,  and  a  simpler  program.  One  day  last  week  we 
printed  the  largest  number  of  impressions  ever  printed  in  the  bureau 
in  one  day. 

The  Chairman.  In  1915,  for  example,  vou  had  an  appropriation 
(if  5^1,300,000,  and  now  you  are  asking  for  $3,440,000? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  war  work  of  which  you 
<f)eak  was  reimbursable  work ;  it  paid  its  own  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  work  you  are  asking  for  now?  Is 
there  anv  of  it  reimbursable? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Of  these  200,000,000  sheets,  none  of  it  is  reim- 
bursable ;  that  is  where  the  rub  comes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Your  other  requirements  are  less,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  there,  of  course? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  you  have  enough  money  with  your  current  appro- 
jriation  of  $2,569,000  to  pay  the  increases  which  you  made  in  the 
force  ? 

Mr.  WiL^fETH.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Want  to  be  entirely  fair 
with  the  committee.  If  any  decrease  is  made  in  this  number  of 
L"Ki,(KK),000  sheets  it  will  mean  a  corresponding  decrease  here.  I  have 
>ul)niitted  the  estimates  on  exactly  what  it  costs  to  print  a  sheet.  I 
vnuld  not  ask  for  a  penny  more  than  we  ought  to  have.  As  I  said, 
tln^re  is  not  a  single  increase  in  salary  contemplated — further  than 
filling  vacanices — involved  in  this  appropriation.  That  is  a  tremen- 
'■'Jiis  increase,  of  course,  but  if  the  bureau  is  called  on  to  do  the  work 
it  will  have  to  have  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Wilmeth,  I  do  not  know  how  it  strikes  any- 
on<»  el^,  but  it  strikes  me  that  this  committee  would  have  a  very  hard 
]nh  if  it  went  before  the  House,  with  the  showing  you  have  made, 
9]\{\  asked  for  an  increase  here  of  33^  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  situa- 
inn  which  is  now  staring  us  in  the  face  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  alto- 
•ji'ther  out  of  line ;  I  may  be  entirely  mistaken,  but  I  am  pretty  well 
^•mvinced  that  is  about  the  way  it  will  srike  he  ordinary  Member. 

I  notice  that  you  ask  to  have  this  language  eliminated : 

Employees  required  for  the  administrative  worlc  of  tlie  bureau  of  the  class 
spK'ified  and  provided  for  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation 
at  frir  the  fiscal  year  1020,  and. 

22&t6— 20— PT 1 ^14 
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The  legislative  act  contains  a  provision  that  their  approi>riation 
shall  include  all  persons  employed  in  the  bureau  in  an  administra- 
tive capacity. 

Mr.  WiLMBTH.  Or  else  that  a  report  be  made  if  any  emergency  has 
arisen.  However,  I  do  not  care  anything  about  having  that  language 
eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  that  was  meant  to 
permit  you  to  employ  some  persons  as  clerks  in  an  administrative 
capacity. 

Mr.  WHiMBTH.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  intention. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  if  the  committee  did  not  deter- 
mine to  increase  the  number  of  sheets  you  would  not  require  any  in- 
crease in  your  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  No,  sir;  whatever  amount  the  committee  decides 
upon,  our  costs  ought  to  be  applied  to  it  and  the  appropriation  made 
accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  percentage  of  increase  that  we  apply  to 
the  invcrease  in  the  number  of  sheets  of  distinctive  paper  should  be 
applied  to  your  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  WHiMETH.  Yes,  sir;  to  compensation  appropriation  and  also  to 
the  plate  printers'  appropriation,  and  materials  and  miscellaneous 
expenses. 

Mr.  Maoism.  If  the  amount  is  not  increased  then  you  do  not  need  any 
increase? 

Mr.  WniMBTH.  We  can  get  along,  so  far  as  we  are  individually  con- 
cerned, but  the  needs  of  the  country  for  money  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  this  increase  m  the  estimate  for  sal- 
aries is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  you  anticipate  being  called  upon 
to  print  this  increased  number  of  sheets  that  have  been  estimated 
for,  and  that  if  you  are  not  called  upon  to  print  the  entire  number 
of  sheets,  as  set  forth,  you  will  not  need  the  increased  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  The  size  of  the  appropriation  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  work  we  are  required  to  perform. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  if  you  are  called  upon  to  do  that  increased  work 
you  will  need  this  entire  amount,  based  upon  the  salaries  you  are 
now  paying? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Without  reference  to  any  increase  or  decrease? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  That  is  right.  Every  additional  sheet  you  provide 
means  an  increase  in  the  work  we  are  doing.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  plate  printers  and  material  expenses ;  they  are  exactly  on  all 
fours. 

WAGES   OF   plate   PRINTERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  wages  of  plate  printers,  etc.,  you  have  an 
appropriation  of  $2,023,125.    Are  you  going  to  use  all  of  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  get  through  without  a 
deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  next  year  an  increase  of 
$255,000  ? 
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Mr.  WiLMETH.  That  is  simply  to  take  care  of  that  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheets.         * 
Mr.  Magee.  It  is  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  item? 
Mr.  WiLMETii.  Absolutely  on  the  same  basis. 

APPBENTICES  TO  PRINTERS*  ASSISTANTS. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  this  entire  proviso  be  elim- 
inated : 

l*rf>rided.  That  no  portion  of  this  sum  shall  be  expended  for  printing  United 
States  notes  or  Treasury  notes  of  larger  denominations  than  those  that  may 
1k»  conreled  or  retired,  except  in  so  far  as  such  printing  may  be  ne<'essary  in 
executing  the  requirements  of  the  act  to  define  and  fix  the  standard  of  value, 
to  inaiDtain  the  parity  of  all  forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  by  the  United 
States,  to  refund  the  public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  March  14, 
IWiO:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  used  to  increase  the 
waires  of  plate  printers  until  aU  printers'  assistants  receive  not  less  than  $2.37 
Kr  day. 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  That  must  be  a  printer's  mistake,  because  I  have 
not  asked  for  that  to  come  out.  That  has  been  in  the  bureau's  appro- 
firiation  for  years,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  crossed  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  the  estimates? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  I  think  it  better  stand  as  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  part  might  as  well  go  out.  It  is  not  pro- 
iw)sed  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  plate  printers  or  the  plate  printers' 
dsssistants  during  the  year? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  No,  sir.  That  was  put  in  some  two  years  ago,  and 
refers  to  printers'  assistants'  wages. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  floor? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir;  it  serves  no  purpose.  The  plate  printers' 
;is>istants  receive  more  than  $2.37. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest  amount  paid  to  the  plate 
j-rinters'  assistants? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  $2.80.  This  other  proviso  may  serve  some  pur- 
I>o>e:  I  do  not  know  if  it  does.    Just  let  it  stay. 

ENORA\Ti»S'  AND  PRINTERS'  MATERIALS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  -this  year  for  en- 
;rravers'  and  printers'  materials,  and  other  materials  except  the  dis- 
tinctive paper,  of  $1,602,000.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that 
ajmropriation  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  We  are  now  overdrawn  on  that  appropriation,  Mr. 
<  hairman.  I  regretted  to  put  in  so  large  an  estimate,  but  it  should 
^^  lK)rne  in  mind  that  this  estimate  was  submitted  in  August,  1920, 
:ni«l  we  are  estimating  for  20  months  ahead  for  some  of  those  pur- 
<'!jases  and  no  living  man  can  foretell  what  they  are  going  to  be.  I 
put  those  estimates  in  at  the  prices  we  are  paying  for  things  now ; 
I  <\m\  not  know  what  else  to  do  about  it.  iJndoubtedly  a  fall  has 
Parted  in  the  market  already.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  going. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  vou. 

INCREASED   COST   OF    MATERIALS. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  increased  at  least  331  P^r 
<i?nt,  due  to  the  increase  of  distinctive  paper? 
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Mr.  WiLMETH.  That  percentage  applies.  The  other  part  is  more 
or  less  of  a  guess.  I  built  that  estimate  on  this  sort  of  facts :  In  1920 
we  paid  8J  cents  a  pound  for  internal-revenue  paper  and  this  year 
we  are  paying  20  cents  a  pound.  I  am  buying  that  paper  on  three 
and  six  months'  contracts.  Internal-revenue  roll  paper  which  last 
year  we  got  for  8  cents  a  pound  we  are  now  paying  23  cents.  It  is 
as  cheap  as  we  could  buy  it.  So  it  goes  all  down  this  list.  I  wish  I 
could  give  you  a  more  definite  statement  but  I  can  not  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  very  much  competition  in  that  kind  of 
paper  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Ordinarily  there  is  pretty  good  competition.  This 
last  June  we  did  not  receive  a  bid  in  reply  to  our  proposals  for  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  100  concerns  that  manufacture  that  kind 
of  paper? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  that.  That  is  an  ordinary  kind 
of  paper.     It  is  not,  however,  the  cheapest  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  better  quality  than  newsprint? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  newsprint  come  in  competition  with  it? 

Mr.  AViLMETH.  No.  We  can  not  use  newsprint;  it  is  not  good 
enough.  This  is  a  moderate- priced  paper,  not  a  bond  paper,  but  it 
is  a  medium  between  newsprint  and  bond  paper.  Postage-stamp 
paper  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  paying  20  cents  a  pound  now  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  advanced  do  you  make  your  purchases  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  We  make  our  contracts  a  little  later  in  the  vear 
than  tlie  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  spoke  about 
here.  We  usually  place  those  contracts  the  latter  part  of  May  or 
the  1st  of  June,  just  as  close  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  as  pos- 
sible to  get  delivery  and  start  off  the  new  year  July  1.  A  falling 
market  with  a  yearly  contract  at  this  time  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
When  the  market  was  asceading  we  had  some  valuable  contracts  on 
w^hich  the  contractors  actually  lost  heavily.  We  held  them  to  the 
contracts.  You  will  find  in  the  Government  service  this  year  that 
many  contracts  are  for  a  short  period,  many  purchases  are  ma<le  in 
the  open  market  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  situation. 
I  thought  that  there  was  such  an  unreasonable  increase  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  take  a  chance  for  more  than  tliree  or  six  months.  The 
price  of  pai)er  has  not  come  down  yet. 

Tlie  Ch.mrmax.  This  estimate  is  based  on  what  price  for  the 
paper? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Paper  at  '20  to  28  cents,  check  paper  at  32  cents — 
that  has  got  to  he  a  better  grade — last  year  it  was  24  cents.  We  also 
based  the  estimate  oi)  present  price  of  colors. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  increase? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Mixed  black  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  CHAimiAN.  That  is  the  increase  c 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  cost  before? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  It  cost  in  1920,  $83,000:  in  1921,  $89,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  a  pound? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  5^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year? 
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Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  feir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  year? 

Mr.  WiiiMETH.  6^  cents.  Chrome  green  has  jumped  from  24^  cents 
to  33  cents,  Prussian  blue  from  47  cents  to  69  cents,  chrome  yellows 
have  all  advanced  heavily,  orange  from  17^  cents  to  29  cents,  lemon 
from  16^  cents  to  21,  cents,  and  medium  from  17^  cents  to  31  cents.  I 
have  taken  the  prices  that  we  are  paying  now  and  submitted  the 
estimate. 

REPAY  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  repay  work  for  next  year?  Can 
you  get  any  line  on  the  amount  you  will  be  required  to  perform  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir ;  but  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  figures 
that  were  explained  by  Mr.  Broughton  a  little  while  ago.  Doing  the 
full  amount  of  work  that  was  spoKen  of  we  estimate  that  the  compen- 
>ation  repayment  would  be  $2,900,000,  plate  printing  $2,100,000,  and 
materials  $2,150,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  workmen  who  are  employed  and  paid  out  of 
this  appropriation  perform  this  work? 

Mr.  Wn^METH.  \  es,  sir.  This  appropriation  which  you  will  make 
only  pays  a  part  of  their  compensation;  on  an  average,  $815  per 
year  for  each  employee.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  The  money  which  you  receive  for  repay  work 
i^  divided,  distributed,  and  allotted  by  you  for  the  paper  you  use, 
tlie  materials  you  use,  and  the  labor  that  is  employed? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  The  compensation  of  the  operatives  and  techni- 
•Til  men,  the  compensation  for  plate  printing,  and  also  the  cost  of 
iht*  materials.    This  is  done  on  an  actual  cost  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  scale  you  charge  for  this  work  entirely 
Miflicient  to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  outlay? 

ilr.  Wilmeth.  No;  it  takes  into  account  nothing  for  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  We  are  giving  consideration  to  that  proposition 
Tiow,  of  putting  a  depreciation  charge  on  these  Federal  reserve  notes 
aii<l  other  repay  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  idea  with  regard  to  this  repay  work 
that  the  Government  should  do  the  work,  because  it  is  equipped  to 
•lo  it,  and  to  do  it  at  actual  cost,  but  not  to  do  it  at  actual  loss. 
^Vhen  you  are  running  the  machine  to  do  this  work  you  are  wearing 
out  the  machines,  while  the  Government  does  not  expect  anything 
in  the  way  of  return  on  the  capital  invested,  the  machines  would 
last  a  great  deal  longer  if  you  did  not  do  the  work  which  from  your 
statement  amounts  to  a  good  deal? 

Mr.  WiiiMETH.  It  amounts  to  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  would  be  a  part  of  the  actual  cost? 

Mr.  WiiiMETH.  The  Government  has  never  set  up  any  depreciation 
reeerves. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  in  determining  what  your  costs  are 
yon  can  take  that  measure  that  should  be  set  aside  in  a  reserve  a$ 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  determininj^^ 
what  should  be  allowed  to  a  manufacturing  plant,  and  then  ado 
that  percentage  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Otherwise  you  do  the  work  at  less  than  cost. 
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The  Chairman.  At  an  actual  loss. 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  We  do  it  at  what  it  costs  us  for  compensation  aiul 
materials,  but  not  including  depreciation. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  the  power  to  figure  that  in? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why  should  you  not  do  that?  I  think  it  is  you  duty 
to  do  it,  just  as  the  chairman  has  suggested. 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  I  think  he  is  right.  Even  then  they  would  get  a 
very  low  figure  for  work  we  do  in  comparison  with  prices  of  outside 
firms. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Because  you  do  not  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
capital  invested  in  the  machinery? 
I    Mr.  WiLMETH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  estimate  as  to  what 
that  would  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  I  find  that  we  have  no  figures  at  the  present  time 
on  this  subject.     It  will  be  given  consideration  for  the  future. 


BUREAU  OF  WAE  RISK  INSURANCE. 

Wednesday,  November  24,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  E.  G.  CHOIMELEY-JONES,  DIRECTOE,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BT  COL.  GEOEGE  E.  IJAMS,  ASSISTANT  DIEECTOR  IN 
CHAEGE  OF  ADMINISTEATION  AND  FINANCE;  HON  JAMES  H. 
MOYLE,  ASSISTANT  SECEETAEY  OF  THE  TEEASUEY;  DE.  HAVEN 
EMEESON,  MEDICAL  DIEECTOE ;  ME.  EWING  LAPOETE,  ASSIST- 
ANT TO  ASSISTANT  SECEETAEY  OF  THE  TEEASTIEY ;  DE.  HUGH 
S.  CUMMING,  SUEGEON  GENEEAL  PTTBLIC  HEALTH  SEEVICE; 
DE.  C.  H.  LAVINDEE,  SENIOE  SUEGEON,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE; DE.  B.  S.  WAEEEN,  ASSISTANT  SUEGEON  GENEEAL,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SEEVICE;  DE.  E.  E.  BUELL,  SUPEEVISING  DENTAL  SUE- 
GEON; EEAE  ADMIEAL  WILLIAM  C.  BEAISTED,  SURGEON  GEN- 
ERAL UNITED  STATES  NAVY;  MAJ.  GEN.  M.  W.  IRELAND,  SUR- 
GEON GENERAL  UNITED  STATES  ARMY;  AND  MR.  M.  LEVEN, 

MILITARY  AND    NAVAL  COMPENSATION. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $160,000,000  for  military  and  naval 
compensation  for  death  or  disability  ? 

Col.  CHoiiMELEY- Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $125,^ 
000,000.    How  are  you  getting  along? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  There  was  a  balance  left  over  from  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  $32,384,677.16. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $1,295,000  ( 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Of  the  previous  year's  appropriation. 
They  were  continuing  appropriations  before,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  reverted  to  the  Treasury? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Xo;  that  was  made  available. 

The  Chairman.  You  actually  had,  then,  an  appropriation  of  $125,- 
000,000  plus  $32,000,000  for  this  year? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  available  for  this  year  of  $157,- 
:W,577.16?  J  ^      . 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  From  the  beginning  we  have  received 
sl>7l>,15(),0()0.  As  of  July  31,  1920,  we  had  a  balance  of  $147,195,- 
im;i>.j^7. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  $32,384,- 
077.10  on  the  1st  of  July  that  was  available  for  this  year? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $125,- 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  for  the  payment  of  military  and  naval  com- 
j)ensation  during  this  fiscal  year  you  will  have  $157,384,577.16  ? 
Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  That  is  right. 

MONTHLY  EXPENDITURES  AND   NUMBER  OF  CLAIMS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  monthly  rate  of  expenditure? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Approximately  $10,000,000  a  month.  For 
'Fulv  it  was^  $10,188,614.29;  for  August,  $9,306,532.16;  for  September, 
-:».<K)9.202.52 ;  and  for  October,  $9,894,910.35.  We  are  estimating  for 
November,  $10,595,074.10;  for  the  next  month,  the  same;  for  the  next 
month,  approximately  the  same;  then  $11,500,000  for  February; 
March,  $12,4()0,(K)0 ;  April,  $13,433,000;  May,  thirteen  million  and 
«mI<1  thousand  dollars;  and  June,  thirteen  million  and  odd  thousand 
lollars.  That  is,  taking  care  of  the  expected  increase  in  those  com- 
,  ensable.    We  have  to-day  in  claims  195,000  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  Chairman^  The  number  of  claims? 

Col.  Chol3ieley-Jone8.  Active  claims.    W^e  are  paying  195,519. 

The  Chairman.  Actuall}^  paying? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  claims.  They  were 
I'uid  during  October.  The  month  before,  192,633;  the  month  before, 
AujTUst,  187,257;  July,  182,868.  You  see  there  is  a  steady  increase 
.n  those  who  are  compensable.  We  are  getting  about  600  claims  a 
lay  which  come  in,  not  all  awarded.  Based  on  our  experience,  that 
H  our  best  estimate.  All  those  expenditures  are  expenditures  under 
iwards,  according  to  the  law,  to  compensable  men.  This  is  our  best 
estimate.  The  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year  is  not  a  continuing 
appropriation;  it  is  a  fiscal  year  appropriation.  If  there  is  any  bal- 
aiift*  from  this  fiscal  year,  if  it  should  be  made  available  next  year 
it  would  reduce  the  amount  to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Y"ou  must  be  estimating  that  for  the  next  fiscal 
^'^ar  your  number  of  payments  will  very  largely  increase? 

Col.  Cholmkley- Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  think  your  peak  will  be  reached  ?    . 

C<»1.  Cholmeley-Jones.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  y\Mth  any  de- 
LTiH'  of  accuracy.  On  one  or  two  occasions  w^e  have  thought  possibly 
I  iUt  we  were  reaching  the  peak,  because  for  some  unknown  reason 
the  load  would  not  increase  with  the  same  degree  in  any  particular 
nmnth,  and  we  thought  that  we  had  reached  the  peak  of  the  load, 
:»n«l  then  next  month  it  was  doubly  as  high.  Take,  now,  during  this 
«inttr  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  load  will  be  very  much  heavier  be- 
'MU.-e  of  the  weather. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  if  there  should  be  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment, that  will  lead  the  men  to  press  their  claims  with  more  vigor? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  quite  likely. 

Dr.  Emerson.  In  addition  to  that,  for  many  years  instances  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  sanitariums  of  the  country  have  been  in  propor- 
tion to  employment.  The  maximum  number  of  cases  came  to  our 
attention  in  1915,  and  the  lowest  number  that  has  been  in  the  sani- 
tariums of  the  country  for  many  years  past  has  been  during  the  last 
year.  When  there  is  'unemployment  we  must  expect,  because  of 
less  good  nutrition  in  the  homes,  to  have  tuberculosis  in  the  ex- 
service  men  because  of  the  general  unemployment. 

Col.  Cholmei^y- Jones.  And,  too,  we  know  a  lot  of  men  now  who 
are  disabled  with  tuberculosis  and  who  feel  the  money  that  they  get  in 
compensation  and  insurance  is  not  enough  to  really  provide  for  the 
needs  of  their  families,  and  they  go  out,  much  agamst  the  advice  of 
the  physicians,  and  work,  and  if  there  is  unemployment  a  man  will 
come  back  very  quickly  and  press  his  claim  for  compensation,  and, 
of  course,  justly. 

HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  FACILITIES  FOR  PATIENTS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  WAR  RISK 
INSURANCE  AND  FEDERAL  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  DIVISION  OF  REHABILI- 
TATION. 

The  Chairman.  Who  will  speak  about  this  item  for  hospital  and 
dispensary  facilities? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Col.  Cholmeley-Jones  is  here  and  can  give  you  the 
details  as  to  the  war-risk  insurance  situation.  I  might  say  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  that  he  probably  will  not  be  present  unless  ther<» 
seems  to  be  some  further,  reason. 

The  Chairman.  We  decided  last  year  on  a  general  policy,  and 
unless  there  is  some  very  strong  reason  for  changing  that  policy  it 
will  not  be  changed,  unless  Congress  disregards  the  opinion  of  the 
committee.  We  stated  as  a  fundamental  proposition  that  when  the 
Government  placed  the  care,  custody,  and  treatment  of  men  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  we  are  going  to  follow  that  up  with  the  funds  to 
take  care  of  the  service,  and  unless  there  is  a  strong  showing  made 
why  these  men  should  be  taken  out  from  under  the  care  and  control 
of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  the  appropriation  will  be  made 
as  formerly  by  letting  the  money  follow  the  men.  In  other  words, 
I  want  somebody  to  come  and  justify  this  change  in  the  policy.  Con- 
gress determined  that  inasmuch  as  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
had  full  charge  of  the  men  that  came  under  the  bureau,  the  money 
to  care  for  them  should  also  be  placed  so  that  the  bureau  would  not 
have  to  go  to  somebody  else  and  have  quarrels  with  people  to  deter- 
mine who  would  pay  ior  the  hospitalization  and  where  they  should 
go.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  is  responsible.  The 
law  places  the  responsibility  there,  and  as  a  business  proposition  the 
committee  was  a  unit  in  its  opinion  that  the  money  should  follow  the 
responsibility.  We  have  followed  up  the  responsibility  with  the 
money.  Now,  that  is  done  in  every  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  shown  here  we  will  not 
change  the  policy  in  this  case.  I  make  that  statement  in  the  begin- 
ning m  order  that  you  may  clear  that  controversy  up  right  at  the  start. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  We  have  very  thoroughly  discussed  that  matter,  and 
Mr.   Shouse,  the   assistant  secretary  in  charge  of  the  War  Risk 
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Bureau,  and  myself,  in  charge  of  the  Public  Health  Bureau,  sub- 
mitted jointly  a  statement  to  the  Secretary  which  would  probably 
l)etter  present  our  views  than  could  be  done  in  any  other  form,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  submit  it.  The  statement  is  short.  There  is  some 
(lata  from  Mr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Gumming  appended  to  this  statement, 
and  they  are  long,  but  the  joint  statement  is  a  short  one.  I  will  be 
glad  to  read  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  appears  on  p.  230.) 

The  great  trouble  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  it  involves  a 
"Treat  deal  of  confusion,  and  what  we  desire  to  do  now  is  stated  here. 
In  eflFect,  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  is  that  all  of  these 
moneys  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  recom- 
mendation that  Mr.  Shouse  and  myself  make,  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary approves,  is  that  the  two  bureaus  should  be  under  the  same 
Assistant  Secretary,  so  that  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  dif- 
ferences. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  be  done  without  changing  the  law, 
and  the  Secretary  to-day  has  the  power  to  reassign. the  duties  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  The  appropriation,  however,  should  go  to  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Cumming  and  Dr.  Lavinder 
heard  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  call  on  them,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
state  just  wherein  there  is  any  failure  in  the  present  plan  that  can 
not  be  corrected  in  the  plan  itself,  without  adopting  a  new  plan. 
Here  are  a  great  many  men  that  the  law  says  shall  be  under  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  fiureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and  they  need 
certain  treatment.  Why  should  they  not  have  the  money  instead  of 
placing  the  money  somewhere  else  ?  Suppose  he  sends  them  to  hos- 
pitals, and  he  ffoes  to  the  Secretary  to  get  the  money,  and  the  Secre- 
tary says,  "Why  did  you  send  them  to  that  hospital?"  The  di- 
rector might  reply,  "  I  thought  that  was  a  good  hospital,"  but  the 
Secretary  might  say,  "We  can  not  give  you  money  with  which  to 
send  patients  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  confusion 
worse  confounded. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  It  was  not  the  idea  that  the  War  Risk  Bureau  should 
operate  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  And  that  is  where  the  trouble  arises. 

EMPTY    BEDS   IN    HOSPITALS   OF    SOLDIERS*    HOMES. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  sends 
5,()00  of  them  to  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  it  will  send  the 
money  with  the  men  to  take  care  of  the  hospitalization.  If  it  should 
send  5,000  of  these  men  to  occupy  beds  in  the  soldiers'  homes,  the 
money  will  be  sent  there.  We  had  as  well  be  plain  and  frank  about 
this  matter.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  absolutely  fell  down, 
and  it  became  so  extravagant  in  its  expenditures  that  I,  for  one, 
would  be  unwillingto  throw  this  thing  open  to  them,  as  it  was  thrown 
open  before.    The  Public  Health  Service  came  to  Congress  and  asked 
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for  $84,000,000  to  build  new  hospitals  f©r  soldiers,  and  it  seemed 
that  there  was  not  a  man  there  that  knew  enough  about  the  hospital 
accommodations  of  the  country  controlled  by  the  Government  to 
know  that  we  had  11,000  empty  beds  in  hospitals  in  the  soldiers' 
homes  that  the  Government  was  caring  for.  It  was  not  until  the 
committee  discovered  that  and  told  them  what  to  do  that  there  was 
anything  like  a  decent  and  economical  program  adopted.  To  go  back 
to  that  situation  is  unthinkable,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  think  you  are  in  error  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  In  your  statement  in  regard  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health. 

The  Chairman.  Where  am  I  in  error  ? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  We  are  now  getting  into  the  meat  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice did  not  ask  for  $84,000,000  for  hospitals  i 

Mr.  MoYLE.  They  asked  for  $85,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Public  Health  Service 
ever  made  the  suggestion,  until  this  committee  brought  the  facts  out, 
that  there  were  11,000  vacant  beds  in  soldiers'  homes  that  could  be 
occupied? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  That  leads  me  to  emphasize  something  that  I  desire 
to  say.  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  go  into  the  details  of  these 
things,  but  Dr.  Cumming  and  Col.  Cholmeley-Jones  can  do  that. 
When  that  $85,000,000  request  was  made  it  was  a  very  reasonable 
rOne,  and  one  which,  if  Congress  had  adopted,  would  have  been  of 
great  value,  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  We  have  been  compelled  to  keep 
disabled  soldiers  in  the  flimsiest  kind  of  fire  traps.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  them  in  such  places,  which  I  think  is  a  standing  shame  and 
disgrace  to  the  (iovernment. 

As  an  illustration,  at  (xreenville,  one  of  the  doctors  stated  to  me 
that  a  fire,  which  fortunately  took  place  in  the  doctors'  quarters, 
broke  out.  He  said  that  the  alarm  was  given,  and  he  immediately 
went  to  the  door  and  looked  along  the  hall,  and  quite  a  distance 
away  he  could  see  the  fire  was  burning.  He  immediately,  and  as 
.quickly  as  he  could,  gathered  up  the  things  that  he  needed  most  in 
his  room.  He  said  that  he  was  as  quick  about  it  as  he  could  be, 
because  he  realized  the  danger.  He  stated  that  when  he  got  to  the 
door  the  fire  was  already  up  to  his  door,  and  he  was  barely  able 
to  get  out  without  being  burned.  He  had  to  leave  a  part  of  his  effects 
in  his  room.  Now,  I  understand  that  it  is  a  fact,  although  it  has 
not  been  fully  verified,  tliat  two  Army  doctors  in  New  Jersey  in  a 
similar  hospital  were  burned  to  death  because  they  were  unable  to 
get  out  of  a  somewhat  similar  fire  trap.  Now,  if  one  of  those  fires 
should  get  started  at  the  right  place,  with  the  wind  and  conditions 
favorable,  there  would  be  a  horrible  catastrophe.  That  is  some- 
thing that  is  liable  to  happen  any  day.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  approi)riate  the  $85,000,000  at  one  time,  because 
we  could  not  have  expended  it  wisely  all  at  once;  but  we  are  in 
shocking  need  at  this  time  of  knowing  just  what  Congress  is  going 
to  do,  if  anything,  in  layinrj  out  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action  that 
will  adequately  take  care  of  those  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary",  Secretary  Glass  came  before  this 
,committee  and  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  May,  1919,  stating  that  he  did 
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not  want  to  spend  the  money  that  was  carried  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1019,  for  new  hospitals,  because  he  said  that  he  had  too  many  hos- 
pitals then. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  That  was  with  reference  to  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  with  regard  to  all  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  Xo,  sir ;  I  think  you  are  in  error. 

The  Chairman.  He  pointed  out  in  the  letter  that  we  had  more 
hospitals  then  than  we  needed. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  think  if  yoiL  will  refer  to  the  correspondence  you 
will  not  insist  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  was  with  regard  to  the  hospitals  at 
Chicago :  At  the  very  time  he  said  that  Chicago  could  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  two-story  temporary  buildings  at  the  Great  Lakes.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  use  a 
frame  building  at  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  thermometer  goes  as 
luw  as  ii5  anci  30  degrees  below  zero,  but  that  it  is  unsafe  to  use 
a  frame  buildii^  in  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  did  not  agree  altogether  with  Secretary  Glass  in  his 
conclusions  with  reference  to  the  hospital  at  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  this  committee  must  take  the  judg- 
ment of  men  on  some  of  these  things. 

Mr.  M()YiJ=:.  But  that  related 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  He  was  your  chief . 

ilr.  MoYLE.  Yes;  but  he  did  not  take  my  advice  in  that  particular 
matter  at  all  times,  probably  very  wisely ;  but,  with  reference  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  it  is  true  that  in  view  of  the  trouble  we  had  over  the 
location  of  a  hospital  to  take  care  of  the  States  around  the  city  of 
Chicago,  that  center,  we  did,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Navy^De- 
partment,  conclude  that  if  necessary  we  would  go  to  the  Great  Lakes 
with  men  who  could  not  be  provided  for  properly  otherwise :  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  right  now  that  at  that  time  we  did  not  know  where 
to  fro  to  put  our  soldier  boys  who  were  sick,  unless  it  be  in  some 
makeshift  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Mr.  Secretarj^ ;  and  that  is  what  I  was  call- 
in«r  to  your  attention,  that  when  that  condition  was  so  apparent 
nobody  in  the  Public  Health  Service  seemed  to  know  enough  about 
tlie  hospital  facilities  of  the  Government  to  know  that  we  had  two 
hijr  fireproof  barracks  that  were  a  part  of  the  soldiers'  home  at  Mil- 
waukee and  that  those  barracks  were  closed. 

Mr.  MoYL£.  Let  me  tell  vou  that  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
not  negligent  in  the  slightest  degree  in  that  regard.  They  went  to 
the  officer  inTharge  of  the  soldiers'  homes 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  they  never  did  that  until  it  was 
first  thrashed  out  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  beg  to  differ  with  you.  They 
said  there  was  no  part  ot  those  soldiers'  homes  that  could  be  turned 
over. 

The  Chairman.  Who  said  that  ?  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in 
the  record  a  letter  from  any  officer  of  the  soldiers'  homes  wherein  any- 
thing of  that  kind  was  stated. 
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National  Militaby  Home,  Ohio, 

January  12,  1920, 

From :  The  President  Board  of  Manaj^ers,  National  Home  for  I).  V.  S. 
To :  Rupert  Blue,  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  P.  H.  S.,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Subject:  Care  of  disabled  soldiers. 

My  Dear  General  Blue:  On  my  return  to  my  office  I  ftnd  your  letter  of 
January  5,  1920,  copy  of  which  you  showed  me  during  our  recent  conversa- 
tion in  Washington,  and  the  subject  matter  gone  over  at  that  time,  but  as 
I  feel  you  are  entitled  to  a  written  reply,  I  will  give  the  same  now. 

Under  the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  all  soldiers  of  this  war  who  are  entitled 
to  care  or  hospital  treatment  were  given  the  full  privileges  of  the  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers.  The  board  realizes  its  responsibilities 
and  duties  under  this  act,  and  stands  ready  and  willing  to  take  care  of  all  dis- 
abled soldiers  at  any  of  the  homes  under  its  jurisdiction. 

But  as  out  of  the  4,000,000  men  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  85  to  90  per  cent  have  given  up  their  policies  under  the  War  lUsk 
Insurance,  and,  therefore,  do  not  come  umler  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  or  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  board  feels  that 
It  con  not  at  the  present  time  consider  turning  over  any  of  Its  branch  homes 
to  any  other  service,  as  It  Is  obvious  that  many  discharged  soldiers  of  this 
war  who  have  given  up  their  insurance  will  in  the  next  few  years,  through 
diseases  and  accidents,  need  the  help  and  assistance  offered  by  the  National 
Home. 

Tile  reference  made  by  Mr.  Good  to  former  stntements  by  the  board  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was  true  at  the  time  made,  which  was  be- 
fore tlie  United  States  entered  into  the  war  with  Germany  and  before  the 
board  became  responsible  for  the  care  of  three  and  a  half  million  men  not 
reached  by  the  War  Risk  Insurance.  Therefore,  the  board  does  not  feel  it 
could  conscientiously  consider  the  question  of  giving  up  any  of  the  branch 
homes. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

George  H.  W^ood, 
President  Board  of  Managers, 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 


Januaby  5,  1920. 
Gen.  George  H.  Wood, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers, 

Dayton,  Ohio, 

Sir!  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  statement  made  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Good,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  on  December  30,  1919,  in  which 
he  requests  that  this  bureau  get  in  touch  with  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
soldiers*  homes  and  ascerraln  If  It  be  possible  to  reassign  some  of  the  soldiers 
now  in  your  homes  without  hardship  to  them,  in  order  that  some  of  these 
homes  might  be  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau. 

Mr.  Good  requests  that  this  information  be  obtained  from  you  and  that  it  be 
submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  when  the  sundry  civil  bill  is  under 
discussion. 

Respectfully, 

Rupert  Blue,  Surgeon  General, 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  know  that  a  report  was  made  to  me  by  the  Surgeon 
General  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  What  the  Surgeon  General  wanted  was  that  the 
soldiers'  homes  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  That  was  Dr.  Blue. 

The  Chairman.  But  Congress  was  unwilling  to  turn  over  these 
soldiers'  homes,  which  are  the  best  managed  institutions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to-day,  at  least  among  the  best  managed,  to  an  organization 
that  seems  to  be  at  cross  purposes  with  everybody  and  that  had  no 
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conception,  apparently,  that  it  was  necessary  to  conserve  the  people's 
money. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Well,  right  there  this  question  arose:  Whether  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  to  permit — even  if  we  had  the  opportunity — 
the  putting  of  disabled  soldiers  into  these  soldiers'  homes  unless  we 
could  have  an  entire  home  or  such  a  segregation  of  the  old  soldiers 
and  the  new  men  as  would  prevent  trouble.  We  knew  that  they  had 
beds  that  were  vacant  and  we  endeavored  to  get  those  beds ;  the  Sur- 
«reon  General  was  instructed  to  get  them  if  he  could,  and  I  know  he 
made  efforts,  because  we  had  repeated  conversations  about  it.  As  to 
correspondence,  I  would  have  to  look  that  up,  but  I  think  we  did 
have  correspondence.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  that  looked  up  and 
if  I  find  I  am  in  error  I  will  let  you  know. 

April  26,  1919. 

From:  The  president  Board  of  Managers,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 

Soldiers. 
To:  Surgeon  General  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject :  Recent  conversation  with  Asst.  Surg.  Gen.  Stimpson  relative  Battle 

Mountain  Sanitarium. 

1.  As  per  my  agreement,  I  am  forwarding  you  under  separate  cover  the  fol- 
lowing pai)ers  requested  by  Col.  Stimpson : 

(«)  Copy  of  rules  and  regulations,  1918,  with  copy  of  law  of  October  6,  1917, 
on  pages  20-21. 

{b)  Report  of  inspection  of  State  homes  by  our  inspector  general.  This  will 
give  you  the  exact  location  and  size  of  State  homes. 

(c) Report  of  inspection  of  the  national  home  by  Col.  Wardfield,  I.  G.  D. 

id)  Blank  form  of  application  for  admission. 

This,  I  think,  covers  the  documents  desired  by  Col.  Stimpson. 

2.  On  separate  sheet  inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  number  of  beds  vacant 
in  hospitals  at  the  several  branches  of  the  national  home. 

3.  We  have  special  facilities  for  the  care  of  tubercular  patients  at  the  Eastern 
Branch,  Togus,  Me. ;  Mountain  Branch,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. ;  Central  Branch, 
I>ayton,  Ohio;  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Sprigs,  S.  Dak.;  and  Paciftc 
Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

4.  As  stated  to  Col.  Stimpson,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  if  we  can  establish  a 
?ood  working  basis  much  valuable  service  can  be  furnished  to  the  Government, 
nnd  it  is  also  possible  that  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars  can  be  saved  to 
the  p<K>r,  hard-worked  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

.').  Any  further  information  or  data  needed  willl  be  cheerfully  furnished 
by  me. 

Geo  H.  Wood, 
President  Board  of  Managers, 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 

Vacant  beds  in  hospitals. 

<Vntral  Branch,  Dayton,  Ohio 37 

N<»rthwestom  Branch,  Milwaukee,  Wis 97 

Fjisrern  Bninch,  Togus,  Me 42 

Western  Branch,  I^»avenworth,  Kans 89 

PaHtic  Branch,  Santa  Monica,  Calif 30 

Mariiin  Branch,  Marion  Ind 44 

Ihmville  Branch.  Danville,  111 43 

Mountain  Branch.  Johnson  City,  Tenn ^___  81 

liattle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak 129 


Total 592 

May  S,  1919. 
<''"n.  (liYiRGE  H.  Wood. 

Ptvaident  Hoard  of  Manafiers, 

Satumnl  Hvwc  for  l)i;Mhlcd  Volunteer  Soldiers,  Daytmi,  Ohio. 

Sir;  I  desire  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  offering 
t'  ••  fji«ilities  of  your  hospitals  for  the  care  of  patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
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Risk  Insurance.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  valuable  assistance  and  will 
notify  the  officers  in  charge  of  relief  stations  that  there  are  a  number  of  empty- 
beds  at  these  hospitals  which  are  open  to  patients  of  that  bureau.  I  inclose  a 
carbon  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Sherman  Lull,  Waubay,  S.  Dak.^ 
In  charge  of  relief  work  in  that  State. 

I  shall  immediately  take  up  this  subject  with  the  State  soldiers'  homes,  as. 
suggested  by  you  when  you  were  in  Washington,  to  ascertain  if  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  with  them  for  the  admission  of  these  patients. 
Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind  assistance  In  this  matter,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

Rupert  Blue, 

Surgeon  General. 


May  8,  1919. 
Dr.  Sherman  Lull, 

Waubay,  S,  Dak. 

Sir  :  You  are  advised  that  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  with  (ien. 
George  H.  Wood,  president  Board  of  Managers,  National  Home  for  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers,  patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  and  other 
beneficiaries  of  this  service  included  in  Public  act  326  may  be  admitted  to  the 
National  Soldiers'  Home  at  the  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

Gen.  Wood  informs  this  bureau  that  there  are  at  present  159  vacant  beds  in 
this  hospital  which  he  is  willing  shall  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  This  hospital 
should  be  one  of  the  several  which  you  have  been  authorized  by  bureau  letter 
of  April  18,  1919,  to  use  in  your  State  for  card  and  treatment  of  War  Risk 
patients.  Gen.  Wood  states  there  will  be  no  charge  for  this  service,  but  .patients 
should  fill  out  application  blanks  upon  admission. 

You  are  requested  to  get  into  connnunicntion  with  the  governor  of  this  home 
and  ask  him  at  what  time  it  will  be  convenient  for  him  to  receive  patients.  A 
report  of  all  patients  admitted  to  and  discharged  fn)m  the  home  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  bureau  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  the  governor  of  the  home 
should  be  asked  to  send  a  report  on  Fonn  1922  (Medical  officers*  monthly  report 
of  relief),  to  be  forwarded  to  this  bureau  in  duplicate  with  your  monthly  report.. 
RespcK?tfully, 

Rupert  Blue, 

Surgeon  OeneraL 


May  8,  1919, 
Gen.  W.  R.  Burnett, 

Commandant  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Sir  :  The  Public  Health  Service  has  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  accordance  with  public  act  326,  "  to  provide  hospital  and  sana- 
torium facilities  for  discharged  sick  and  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  mariuos,'* 
veterans  of  the  European  war. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National 'Home  for  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers  has  informed  this  service  thai  any  vacant  beils  in  their 
hosi)itals  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  Gen.  Wood,  the  president,  has  sug- 
gested that  a  letter  be  written  to  you  asking  if  these  patients  may  be  admitted 
to  your  liDUie,  i)rovi(led  they  are  citizens  of  your  State.  The  Public  Health 
Service  is  auth(»rized  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  treatment  of  these  men,  and 
if  there  are  any  a.cconnnodations  at  your  home  it  would  be  glad  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  you  relative  to  tlie  admission  of  such  jiatients  as  you  are 
able  to  take,  at  a  per  diem  rate  to  pay  for  their  care  and  treatment. 
Respectfully, 

Rupert  Blie,  Surgeon  CienernL 

May  S,  1919. 
Mr.  Georoe  Chandler, 

Aeting  Superintendent  and  Quartermaster  Soldiers'  Home, 

Kearny.  S.  ./. 

Sir:  The  Public  Health  Service  has  been  directe<l  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  accordance  with  public  art  82G.  "  to  provide  iDspital  and  sana- 
torium facilities  for  discharged  sick  and  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines." 
veterans  of  the  European  war. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National  Home  for  Di^-'abhMl 
Volunteer  Soldiers  has  informed  this  service  that  any  vacant  beils  in   their 
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hospitals  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  Gen.  Wood,  the  president,  has 
siigviestecl  that  a  letter  be  written  to  you  askinp:  if  these  patients  may  be  ad- 
mltteil  to  your  home,  provided  they  are  citizens  of  your  State.  The  Public 
Ht'ulth  Service  is  authorized  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  treatment  of  these 
m#»n,  and  if  there  are  any  accommodations  at  the  home  it  would  be  glad  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  you  relative  to  the  admission  of  such  patients  as  you  are 
able  to  take,  at  a  per  diem  rate  to  pay  *for  their  care  and  treatment. 
Respectfully, 

RupEBT  Blue,  Surf/eon  General. 

June  20,  1919. 
The  Superintendent, 

Soldiers*  Home,  Santa  Monica,  Calif, 

Sir:  (Jen.  Wood  has  very  kindly  offered  the  use  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Na- 
tional Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  for  the  care  of  beneficiaries  of  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  antl  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  this  very  kind 
oflier  so  fiir  as  possible. 

F^)r  the  purpose  of  providing  care  for  the  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines,  the  count r>'  has  been  divided  into  14  districts  with  a  commissioned 
offit'er  of  the  Public  Health  Service  on  duty  in  each  district  as  a  supervisor. 
TlieM»  officers  have  the  authority  to  direct  the  hospitalization  of  any  cases  re- 
quiring such  In  their  district,  and  have  been  directed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  soldiers'  homie  wherever  possible. 

In  onler  that  this  hospitalization  may  be  properly  carried  out,  and  w^lth  the 
Vast  inconvenience  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  advise 
this  office  weekly  as  to  the  number  of  War  Risk  patients  admitted  during  the 
w**ek,  and  the  number  of  empty  be<ls  which  are  available  for  the  reception  of 
^Mi'h  cases.  This  Information  would  be  greatly  appreciated  and  would  be  of 
marke^l  value  to  the  service  In  properly  handling  these  cases. 
Respectfully, 

Rupert  Blue,  Surgeon  General, 


National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soij)iers, 

Headquarters  National  Military  Home,  Ohio, 

June  21,  1010. 

rrmn :  The  president  Board  of  Managers  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer' 

Soldiers. 
To:  Surg.  (;en.  Ruiiert  Blue,  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
SubjiH't :  Accommo<lati(ms  tuberculars,  National  Home. 

My  Dear  General:  Your  letter  of  .Tune  20  received  and  the  contents  very 
••arefully  noted.  As  I  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  Dr.  Stimpson  while  in  his  office, 
:li«*  one  thing  which  the  Board  of  Managers  wants  to  do  is  to  cooperate  and  be 
of  SMrvice. 

The  (J<»vernment  Is  to-day  fnclng  a  terrible  situation.  Mr.  Good,  chairman 
'•f  tht*  romniittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  states  that  for  the  next  two 
u^.rs  according  to  the  lH»st  figures  that  can  be  obtained,  the  country  will  face  a 
<:.lnil  of  $7,."5<H),OtK).  and  as  this  is  the  situati<m  the  board  feels  that  it  should 
•'«»I^rate  to  the  full  extent  of  its  ability  in  taking  care  of  men  of  this  war  so 
.  *  to  avoid  extra  expense  to  the  Government. 

This  rai*^s  a  second  question  which,  I  think,  you  will  fully  appreciate.  A 
•  :>foiii  has  grown  up  in  the  home  in  the  last  few  years  of  (iiiartering  certain 
»\ir:i-duty  men  (i.  e.,  employees)  in  parts  of  the  hospital.    Now,  it  is  possible — 

-.1  we  are  taking  steps  j)long  that  line — to  remove  the  extra-duty  men  from 
''.\*'  hoNjiital,  place  them  In  barracks,  and  materially  Increase  our  hospital  space 
..*  :ill  branches.    This  was  <lone  at  the  Kastern  Branch,  with  the  result  that  I 

jss  abl*»  to  notify  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  the  other  day  that  we  could 
'.  A*»  111  re  of  7.1  tubercular  patients  at  Togus,  Me. 

If  we  could  get  in  touch  with  your  local  representatives  and  have  sonu»  idea 
fn»nr  tbein  of  their  requirements.  I  believe  we  can  be  of  great  service  to  you. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

George  H.  Wood, 
President  Board  of  Managem  National 

Home  for  Disabled  Voluntevr  Soldiers. 
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July  9,  1919. 
<ien.  Geouge  H.  Wood, 

President   Board    of  Manager 8 j   National   Home   for   Disabled    Volunteer 
Soldiers,  National  Military  Home,  Ohio. 

Deab  Gen.  Wood:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  June  27,  relative  to 
the  mutter  of  using  the  facilities  of  your  institutions  for  the  care  of  war-risk 
insurance  beneilciaries  and  to  thank  you  for  the  same. 

I  beg  to  advise  that  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  hospitxii 
division  of  this  service  in  its  care  of  war-risk  patients  the  United  States  has  been 
divided  into  14  districts  and  an  officer  placed  in  charge  of  each.  I  am  attaching 
to  this  letter  a  list  of  these  officers  with  their  office  addresses,  and  I  would  he 
very  happy,  indeed,  to  have  you  communicate  directly  with  them  regarding 
the  facilities  which  you  are  willing  to  place  at  our  disposal. 

They  have  all  been  advised  to-day  concerning  this  matter,  and  will  be  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  you  have  to  make  sympathetically. 

By  direction  of  the  surgeon  general. 
Respectfully, 

W.  G.  Stimpson, 
/  Assistant  Surgeon  General. 

National  Home  for  Dtjsabled  VoLrNTEER  Soldiers. 

Headquarters  National  Military  Home,  Ohio, 

July  7,  1919. 

From :  The  President  Board  of  Managers,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volun- 
("Afki*  Soldiers 

To:  Surg.  Gen.Rupert  P.  Blue,  U.  S.  P.  H.  S..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  War-risk  insurance  beneficiaries. 

1.  There  is  inclosed  herewith  clrculai  letter  addressed  to  all  governors  for 
your  Information.  The  purpose  of  the  board,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  is  to  coon- 
«rate,  so  far  as  possible,  with  you  in  the  work  of  taking  care  of  the  men  from 
this  war  who  need  medical  treatment.  At  several  of  the  branch  homes  we 
have  vacant  barracks  which  can  be  converted  Into  hospital  wards  with  practi- 
cally no  expense  and  our  hospital  facilities  Indefinitely  increased. 

2.'  This,  we  think.  Is  the  wise  and  helpful  policy,  and  It  Is  believed  can  be 
successfully  carried  out. 

Geo.  H.  Wood. 


National  Home  fob  Disabled  Volunteeb  Soldiers, 

Headquabtebs  National  Milttaby  Home,  Ohio. 
Oircular  letter.  July  5,  1919. 

From:  The  president  Board  of  Managers. 

To:  All  governors. 

Subject:  War-risk  insurance  beneficiaries. 

1.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice  at  present  for  sectional  representatives  of  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  or  Public  Health  Service  to  write  governors  asking 
the  number  of  beds  available  for  war-risk  Insurance  beneficiaries.  To  place  you 
in  a  position  to  answer  Intelligently  any  such  queries  and  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  board,  you  are  instructed  that  the  entire  facilities  of  the  home  are  at 
the  service  of  beneficiaries  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau  who  are  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  the  home.  If  It  becomes  necessary  to  make  additions  to  the  branch 
homes,  it  will  be  done,  but  our  duty  is  so  manifestly  clear  that  It  might  as  well 
be  faced  fairly  and  S(iuarely  to-day.  If  you  receive  more  patients  than  you 
can  take  care  of,  headquarters  will  make  such  shlf^  and  changes  as  will  take 
care  of  them ;  but  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  ready, 
willing,  and  anxious  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  in  taking  care  of  these 
men.  You  will  therefore,  in  answering  any  such  inquiries,  state  that  you  are 
ready  to  accept  all  patients  sent  you  by  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 

2.  If  such  patients  should  be  tubercular  and  you  have  no  tubercular  facilities 
at  your  branch,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  send  them  to  the  nearest  branch 
home  that  has  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

3.  You  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter,  stating  your  full  understand- 
ing of  the  position  of  the  board. 

Gbobge  H.  Wood. 
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The  Chairmak.  The  question  of  segregation  was  discussed  in  this 
committee,  and  Gen.  Wood — I  think  that  is  the  name  of  the  man  who 
Is  in  charge — said  that  the  turnover  was  so  great  that  if  it  continued 
at  that  rate,  without  taking  in  any  more  old  soldiers  or  allowing  them 
to  go  out  as  they  asked  for  leave,  etc.,  that  within  a  little  over  a  year 
some  of  these  homes  would  be  almost  depopulated — that  is,  if  they 
did  not  permit  any  others  to  go  in.  So  we  gave  them  in  the  law  the 
iliscretion  to  place  them  wherever  it  was  deemed  best — that  is,  when 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  AVar  and  other  wars  asked  for  permission  to 
reenter,  they  could  place  them  wherever  thev  deemed  best — and  that 
was  with  the  idea  that  in  the  working  out  oi  the  plan  there  would  be 
brought  about  a  large  degree  of  segregation,  because  it  was  apparent 
to  us  that  there  might  be  serious  objection  to  putting  these  young 
1k)vs  in  with  men  whose  average  age  was  76  years  plus  last  year. 

^Ir.  MoYLE.  The  same  question  is  involved  at  the  Great  Lakes, 
whether  we  could  get  such  a  complete  unit  that  these  bovs  could  be 
i^egregated  from  those  in  the  Naval  Hospital.  Now,  coming  back  to 
the  question  which  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  you,  and  started  to  do 
so:  It  is  not  necessary  that  Congress  should  appropriate  so  much 
money;  it  was  never  intended  that  they  should  expend  $85,000,000 
at  anv  one  time.  I  think  there  is  great  credit  due  the  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  because 
riffht  in  the  very  beginning,  when  this  was  an  entirely  new  problem, 
tliey  were  so  nearly  able  to  estimate  the  probable  hospital  needs. 
At  that  time  they  were  asked  how  many  beds  we  would  probably  need 
as  a  result  of  this  Great  War.  These  officers  promptly  made  a  joint 
reiH)rt  showing  that  thev  would  need  something  over  30,000  beds  in 
about  three  years.  I  had  my  doubts  about  it,  but  it  has  been  verified ; 
they  abnost  scientifically  worked  out,  through  the  experience  of 
history  and  the  reports  they  were  able  to  get  as  to  the  results  oi 
other  wars  and  the  Civil  War,  just  what  percentage  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  this  war  would  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  conclusion 
was  that  over  30,000  beds  would  be  needed  within  two  years.  (See 
n.  Doc.  No.  481.)  That  the  putting  up  of  hospitals  which  would 
mlequately  take  care  of  that  number  of  men  would  involve  the  neces- 
>ity  of  anappropriation  of  $85,000,000,  and  in  my  judgment  probably 
that  amount  will  ultimately  be  expended,  because  there  are  thousands, 
as  I  say,  who  are  in  unfit  hospitals  to-day ;  then  a  great  many  of  the 
hospitals  we  have  are  hotels,  hotels  that  have  not  paid,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  get  them  at  much  less  than  the  cost  of  construction ;  we 
have  remodeled  them ;  we  have  fitted  them  up  and  made  the  best  we 
'oiild  out  of  them. 

We  have  some  good  buildings,  one  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  that 
irreatly  helps  us  out,  but  it  is  largely  a  makeshift.  Now,  coming  to 
the  point  again,  if  Congress  would  only  let  us  know  what  they  would 
authorize  in  the  way  of  expenditures  and  what  would  be  the  gen- 
eral plan  it  would  be  very  helpful.  Now,  it  is  necessary  at  least  to 
Nitisfy  these  disabled  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  to  do  that  these 
lifispitals  should  be  located  geographically  so  that  the  boys  would  not 
*»••  sent  so  far  from  home  and  so  that  their  people  may  reach  them 
and  they  feel  more  comfortable.  W^e  have  been  forced  to  put  these 
^x»ys  wherever  we  could  find  places  for  them  without  much  regard 
for  their  places  of  residence  and  that  has  been  a  source  of  great 
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dissatisfaction.  As  I  say,  that  $85,000,000  was  to  provide  hospital- 
ization adequate  for  the  demands.  I  do  not  think  Public  Health 
is  to  blame,  if  the  Government  wanted  to  utilize  old  frame  hospitals, 
lumber  shacks  and  flimsy  buildings,  temporarily.  I  have  no  criti- 
cism to  make  of  many  of  these  hospitals  that  we  have  taken  over 
that  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  because  of  financial  conditions 
and  the  unusual  demands  on  the  Government.  But  if  Congress 
would  only  say  that  it  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  suflScient 
money  to  adequately  supply  the  country  with  hospitals  and  locate 
them  geographically  where  they  ought  to  be,  then  a  smaller  appro- 
priation could  be  made,  and  by  that  means  we  could  plan  what  we 
ought  to  do;  as  it  is  now,  it  is  a  hand-to-mouth  affair;  we  simply 
take  anything  we  can  find  anywhere  in  the  country.  We  have  had 
the  country  searched  for  buildings  that  could  be  utilized  whether 
fitted  or  not  and  we  have  improvised  many  of  them.  So  to-day  you 
have  that  kind  of  a  plan  for  hospitalization. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  fault  of  Congress,  if  there  is  any  fault? 

Mr.  MoTLE.  Yes. 

SPEEDWAY    HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Secretary  Glass 
came  before  the  committee  in  May,  1919,  and  pointed  out  that  we  had 
more  hospitals  than  we  would  possibly  have  use  for. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Well,  I  know  he  said  some  things  in  connection  with 
that  Chicago  hospital  that  I  would  have  to  read  before  I  could 
discuss  it  intelligently. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  mistaken  about  that,  because  that  hos- 
pital was  located  within  200  miles  of  my  home.  I  opposed  it  be- 
cause Secretary  Glass  came  and  said  we  did  not  need  more  hospitals 
and  gave  me  the  proof.  I  knew  nothing  about  their  hospitals  and 
I  opposed  that  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  not  because  I  had 
any  antipathy  toward  Chicago,  because  I  have  none;  it  is  a  center 
where  our  people  do  a  great  deal  of  their  business  and  I  feel  kindly 
toward  the  people  of  Chicago ;  but  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  told  me  we  did  not  need  it,  yet  you  now  say  Congress 
is  to  blame  because  we  have  not  any  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Was  not  he  speaking,  though,  relative  to  soldiers  who 
needed  hospital  treatment  in  that  immediate  section? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  because  in  that  section  they  had  no  hospitals 
at  all;  the  temporarv  hospitals  were  all  in  the  South,  practically. 
The  Secretary  brought  me  a  paper  in  which  he  showed  the  number 
of  men  in  hospitals  and  the  hospital  beds  available  in  the  country, 
and  it  showed  that  we  had,  as  I  recall,  four  or  five  beds  for  everv 
man,  and  with  that  showing  I  made  a  speech  on  the  subject;  I  fol- 
lowed the  Secretary. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  I  admit  that  there  was  some  data  furnished  in  connec- 
tion with  it  at  that  particular  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  Congress  is  to  blame  about  that  matter  I  will 
take  my  share  of  the  blame  as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  but  I  got 
my  information  almost  solely  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  I  think,  though,  if  you  will  reread  that  you  will  find 
it  is  largely  applicable  to  a  local  condition  and  not  a  general  con- 
dition. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  MoYi-E.  Because  I  have  been  connected  with  the  service  now 
three  years  and  there  has  not  been  at  any  time 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  I  have  a  positive  recollection  about 
the  hospital  at  Chicago.  You  had  a  hospital  out  on  the  south  side, 
where  you  had  five  hundred  and  some  odd  boys,  and  you  had  25 
more  patients  than  you  had  beds,  so  that  it  was  not  certainly  appli- 
cable to  the  local  conditions.  I  was  in  that  hospital  before  I  made 
my  speech ;  I  saw  the  patients  on  cots  lined  up  and  down  the  corridors, 
so  that  I  knew  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Well,  there  has  been  no  time  when  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  we  had  enough  beds  in  Chicago  or  near  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Secretary  did  intend,  so  far  as  the  Chicago 
facilities  were  concerned,  to  use  the  old  shacks  that  you  have  de- 
scribed at  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  MoYiiE.  That  would  have  tak^n  care  temporarily  of  the  de- 
mand [meaning  the  Chicago  district]. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  that  is  not  safe. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  1  say  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  says  it  was  fit. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  It  was  fit  only  as  a  temporary  emergency.  Mr.  Glass 
was  very  rigid  in  his  desire  to  be  ecogaomical  and  if  he  erred  at  all 
he  erred  in  his  desire  to  save  the  Government  the  expenditure  of 
money. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  And  if  he  made  any  mistake  it  was  solely  attributable 
to  that  fact.    The  Great  Lakes  would  have  been  a  makeshift. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  Congress  followed  his  judgment  in  that 
matter,  then  the  Secretary's  office  must  take  the  blame  and  it  must 
not  be  shifted  to  somebody  who  relied  upon  the  Secretary's  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  But  permit  me  to  insist  that  that  related  to  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  It  related  to  the  whole  country,  and  he  gave  the 
hospital  beds  of  the  whole  country.  That  must  be  so,  because  I 
<*ertainly,  representing  that  part  of  the  country,  would  not  have 
l)een  led  astray  so  easily,  Mr.  Secretary,  by  a  thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MoYiJB.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  thousands,  but 
we  have  thousands  of  men  in  fire  traps  to-day,  with  no  prospects  of 
relief,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  if  one  of  those  hospitals  has  a  fire 
<luring  a  very  dry  period,  with  a  high  wind,  and  the  men  are  not 
Imrned  up  it  will  simply  be  because  Providence  protects  them;  it 
will  not  be  because  the  Government  does  it. 

The  Chairaian.  Then  the  Government  was  again  in  error  in 
putting  up  that  kind  of  shacks  during  the  war  when  it  was  building 
li<)spitals  not  for  temporary  use  but  for  use  in  treating  the  boys  after 
they  were  brought  back. 

Sir.  MoYiE.  I  had  two  sons  who  very  earlv  volunteered  in  the 
•  orabat  forces  of  the  Army,  and  they  came  back^  thank  God,  whole ; 
I  ha^-e  never  had  any  concern  or  interest  in  takmg  care  of  the  boys 
who  came  back  in  good  health 

Mr.  Vare  (interposing).  But  that  does  not  meet  the  discussion; 
as  I  understand  it,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  the  department,  in 
the  building  of  these  hospitals,  had  a  comprehensive  plan  before  it 
built  them. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Well,  it  did. 
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Mr.  Vare.  If  the  department  built  makeshift  buildings  that  was 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Btrns.  It  should  be  said,  though,  that  those  hospitals  to 
which  the  Secretary  refers,  these  camps  and  cantonments,  were 
put  up  almost  overnight,  and  necessarily  so.  Everybody  knows 
with  what  speed  we  had  to  erect  buildings  at  that  time  to  take  care 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  being  rapidly  mobilized. 

Secretary  Moyle.  And  we  are  utilizing  them  and  making  the  best 
out  of  them  we  can ;  we  are  putting  in  the  best  fire  apparatus  and 
the  best  protec  tion  we  can.  The  Government  has,  as  I  understand  it, 
over  in  the  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  a  good  many  of  the  boys  who  lost 
their  minds,  and  I  understand  that  is  a  semifireproof  building.  That 
is  only  a  semifireproof  building,  and  it  is  an  old  institution  right  hew 
in  the  Distric  t.  I  do  not  think  the  men  ought  to  be  put  in  anything 
but  fireproof  buildings  and  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  plai 
adopted  by  Congress  for  the  care  of  these  boys  that  does  not  con 
template  the  erection  of  fireproof  buildings  and  locate  them  to  mee 
the  needs  of  the  people.  As  it  is,  the  plan  is  a  makeshift  froi 
beginning  to  end ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  makeshift.  And  so  far  as  Coi 
gress  is  concerned,  I  think  the  old  Congress  is  just  as  much  to  blam 
as  this  one:  I  hold  no  brief  for  them. 

Mr.  Vare.  Have  you  furnished  Congress  with  a  comprehensn 
plan  of  permanent  institutions? 

Mr.  M()Yi.E.  That  is  just  what  the  chairman  is  denouncing. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  denouncing  your  failure  to  discover  th 
we  had  hospitals,  man^  of  them  fireproof.  There  has  not  been 
soldiers'  home  burned  since  the  Civil  War  that  I  know  of;  in  the 
homes  thej^  have  11,000  beds,  and- you  never  discovered  the  beds  a 
never  attempted  to  utilize  them.  You  went  to  work  and  kept  on  sei 
ing  the  men  to  these  shacks  that  you  say  are  a  menace  to  their  li^ 
Mr.  Moyle.  You  do  us  an  injustice  when- you  say  we  did  not  nn 

a  canvass  of  the  soldiers'  homes.    One  of  the  first  things 

The  Cpiairman  (interposing).  You  did  it  after  this  committee- 
Mr.  Moyle  (interpodng).  I  do  not  remember  a  time  when  we 
not  do  it.  I  wanted  to  locate  a  hospital  out  here  on  the  soldi 
liome  grounds,  near  the  city,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  did  not 
then  and  I  can  not  see  now  why  that  should  not  have  been  locj 
there,  because  they  have  beautiful  grounds,  which  could  be  ea 
utilized.  We  have  a  very  good  location  over  on  Wisconsin  Ave 
but  it  does  not  compare  with  the  soldiers'  home. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  there  was  never  any 
gestion  from  your  department  with  regard  to  this  matter  prior  t< 
discussion  in  this  committee,  unless  it  involved  your  reaching  i 
out  bodily  and  taking  over  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Moyle.  Dr.  Cumming  was  away,  but  I  believe  Dr.  Wf 
knows  something  about  our  efforts. 

Dr.  Warren.  We  tried  to  utilize  them  in  every  way  the  P 
Health  Service  knew  how  to  do,  but  I  understand  Gen.  Wood  sa 
could  not  have  them. 

Mr.  MacwEE.  Is  there  any  difference  of  opinion  now  as  to  w] 
to  be  done  to  meet  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  Moyle.  The  constant  desire  is  to  economize  to  tlie  i 
that  we  will  not  proc^eed  to  erect  hospitals  except  where  we  need 
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but  until  then  we  are  going  to  perform  the  service  and  get  along 
as  best  we  can.    We  are  asking  $35,000,000,  and  if  we  get  such  an 

authorization 

I        The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  this  committee  has  no  author- 
ity to  authorize  the  building  of  hospitals. 
Mr.  MoTLE.  You  would  have  to  make  appropriations. 
The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  would  make  the  appropriations,  but  not 
the  authorizations. 

Afr.  MoTLE.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  too  much 
for  the  disabled  soldiers ;  I  care  little  for  the  boys  who  came  back 
whole,  but  for  the  boys  who  came  back  disabled  I  do  not  think  we 
can  go  too  far. 
Mr.  Vare.  There  is  no  disagreement  about  that. 
Mr.  MoTLE.  But  we  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  I  was  inquiring  about.    Is  not  that  the 
question  here — what  the  conditions  are  and  how  to  meet  them? 

Mr.  Motle.  If  you  will  do  that  and  take  the  advice  of  these  doctors 
ym  will  meet  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  willing  to  say  that  I  will  always  take  the 
adnce  of  doctors,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  doctors. 
Mr.  MoYLE.  I  have  been  very  much  prejudiced  against  the  prac- 

ticabilitv  of  doctors,  but 

Mr.  )lA6EE  (interposing).  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  the 
issue  that  is  presented  here. 

ttOOMMENDATTONS    TO    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    TREASURY    REOARDTXO 

HOSPTTAL   lOlEDS   OF   PATIENTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  issue  here  is  to  change  the  policy  that  Con- 
gress laid  down  last  year,  when  there  was  no  policy  vt  all,  ir>  f  rlcr 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  there  is 
wrong  with  regtrd  to  our  policy. 

ifr.  MoYiiE.  That  is  really  the  question,  but  we  have  gotten  off  of  it 
somewhat.  However,  I  wanted  to  make  these  statements  anyhow, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  the  chairman  for  giving  me  a  good  opportunity 
to  fully  express  myself.  On  this  matter  of  the  coiifusion  that  has 
resulted  from  the  dual  system  that  Congress  authorized,  I  would 
like  to  have  Dr.  Gumming  and  Col.  Jones  give  you  some  details 
t^  to  the  troubles  thev  have  had,  and  they  can  do  that  better  than  I 
<^n.  Mr.  Shouse  and  1  had  these  gentlemen,  with  their  aids,  together, 
and  we  told  them  to  go  out  and  determine  upon  some  plan  under 
which  we  would  have  harmony  and  effectiveness,  which  they  did, 
and  they  came  back  with  their  recommendations  to  Mr.  Shouse  and 
myself,  and  we  then  made  our  recommendations  to  the  Secretary. 
1  am  sorry  those  recommendations  are  not  here.  I  find  they  are 
here,  and  t  would  be  glad  to  have  them  go  into  the  record.  This  will 
?ive  you  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  give  the  reasons? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Yes,  sir ;  it  gives  the  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Then  yon  may  read  that  into  the  record. 
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Mr.  MoYLE.  I  could  eliminate  a  good  deal  but  I  believe  I  should 
read  the  whole  thing  because  it  expresses  the  views  of  the  two 
bureaus  that  were  rather  in  conflict  [reading]  : 

OCTOBEB  8,  1920. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  memorandum  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1920,  concerning  the  formulation  of  the  hospital  program  for  presenta- 
tion to  Congress  and  other  matters,  we  have  given  these  subjects  careful  con- 
sideration, and  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  data  presented  by  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  and  the  Public  Health  Service  beg  to  submit  the 
following : 

1.  HOSPITAL  NEEDS  FOR  PATIENTa  OF  THE  BrREAU  OF  WAR  BISK  INSURANCE. 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  chief  medical  adviser  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Ilisk  Insurance,  dated  October  6,  1919  (H.  Doc.  No.  481),  show  that  that 
officer  expected  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  said  date  that  there  would 
be  approximately  30,000  patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  requir- 
ing ho.spital  care. 

The  experience  of  the  Public  Health  Service  covering  the  period  from  the 
A\'(.'ek  ended  Aiiiil  28,  1919,  to  the  week  ended  September  23,  1920,  showed  that 
the  luiniber  of  patients  receiving  hospital  care  from  thj  Public  Health  Service, 
oither  in  contract  hospitals  or  in  hospitals  owned  or  leased  by  the  service, 
increased  from  something  less  tli:in  2,000  to  a  total  of  18,500.  Reports  made 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the  week  ended  September  23,  1920,  show 
that  there  are  now  in  hospitals  operated  by  the  Army,  Navy,  or  soldiers'  homes 
aiiproxlmately  1,450  patients.  This  makes  a  grand  total  now  under  hospital 
tare  of  19,950  patients.  Of  this  number  approximately  2,500  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  other  than  War  Risk  Insurance  patients.  The 
patients  are  distribtued  about  as  follows : 

In  contract  hospitals 8,250 

In  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 10,250 

In    hospitals   operated    by    the   Army,    Navy,    or   soldiers* 
honifs 1,4.50 

T.>tal__ 19, 950 

The  disabilities  for  wbich  these  patients  are  under  hospital  care  may  be 
olassifiefl  about  as  follows:  7,900  are  suffering:  from  tuberculosis,  5,200  from 
ii^uropsychiatric  disorders,  and  6,800  are  general  medical  Jind  surgical  cases. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  during  the  17  months*  period  as 
shown  above  leads  us  to  believe  at  the  present  time  that  the  estimate  made 
by  the  chief  medical  adviser  as  to  hospital  needs  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau  is  probably  correct,  and  that  by  October,  1921,  there  will  probably  be 
30,0(X)  patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  who  will  require  hospital 

care. 

The  Public  Health  Service  now  has  in  operation,  in  either  owned  or  leased 
buildings,  over  12,000  available  beds.  Of  this  number  over  10,250  are  now 
occupie<l.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few^  months  it  is  expected  that  this  avail- 
able bed  capacity  of  the  Public  Health  Service  will  be  increased  to  over  15,000. 
It  is  understood  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  there  "will  also  be  added 
to  the  permanent  bed  capacity  of  the  Government  1,000  beds  for  nennv 
psychiatric  patients  in  the  Soldiers*  Home  at  Marion,  Ind.,  and  1,000  beds  for 
tuberculous  patients  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  In  addition, 
there  nre  at  other  soldiers'  homes,  either  available  or  to  be  made  available, 
1,545  beds.  There  are  in  Army  and  Navy  hospitals,  reported  ns  available,  a 
total  of  8,270  beds.  The  Public  Health  Service,  however,  advises  against  the 
use  of  the  beds  in  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  except  as  a  temporary  expedient 
and  n gainst  the  use  of  beds  in  soldiers*  homes  unless  the  patients  of  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  in  these  homes  are  entirely  separated  and  separately 
treated  from  persons  who  seek  these  homes  for  domiciliary  purposes. 

Concerning  the  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  it  should  be  stated 
that  some  are  Government  buildings  on  leased  grounds  transferred  to  the 
service  by  the  Army  or  Navy;  some  are  leased  Institiitlons  transferred  to  the 
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servu*e  by  the  Army  or  Navy ;  some  are  temporary  buildings  hastily  constructed 
)>y  the  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  some  are  institutions  leased  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  under  the  act  approved  March  3,  1919;  and  others  are 
lios[>iials  owned  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  leases  in  some  cases  will 
t»\pire  at  certain  flxed  periods  after  the  declaration  of  peace  and  are  not  re- 
newable. The  buildings  of  some  of  the  hospitals  are  far  from  satisfactory  and 
*ihnuUl  be  either  repaired  or  abandoned  as  soon  as  others  are  available.  The 
s'tes  upon  which  some  of  the  buildings  are  located  are  undesirable  and  should 
lie  a!)undone<l  as  soon  as  others  more  suitable  are  available. 

In  fact,  in  all  leases  where  we  thought  it  at  all  fitted  and  where  we 
r<»iil(l  we  have  inserted  a  provision  to  enable  us  to  buy. 

In  some  of  the  leases  a  purchase  clause  has  been  inserted,  and  the 
hui!(lin<r  may  be  acquired  by  purchase  in  case  Congress  sees  lit  to 
make  the  desired  appropriations  and  the  service  deems  it  wise  to 
jHirchase. 

AVe  are  not  compelled  to  purchase ;  we  merely  have  the  privilege 
[continuing  reading]  : 

The  present  hospital  facilities  are  not  distributed  geographically  in  a  way 
to  meet  the  desirable  needs  of  the  patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 
For  instance,  as  regards  tuberculous  patients  the  Public  Health  Service  has  a 
hospital  of  over  750  beds  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  has  under  construction  a 
hospital  of  500-bed  capacity  at  Dawson  Springs,  Ky.  The  Army  has  a  large 
h(»spital  at  Oteen,  N.  C,  and  the  Soldiers'  Home  has  a  hospital  of  1,000-bed 
capacity  soon  to  be  opened  at  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  Other  parts  of  the  country 
more  thickly  populated  are  not  nearly  so  well  provided  with  beds  for  tubercu- 
lous patients. 

As  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  hospital  facilities  we  believe  that  the  policy 
of  hospitalizing  all  patients  in  so  far  as  practical  in  Government  hospitals 
should  be  adopted  and  beds  provided  accordingly. 

If  this  policy  is  adopted,  we  find  that  there  are  at  present  19,950  patients  In 
hospitals  with  a  total  of  17,000  Government  beds  of  all  kinds.  Deducting  the 
nninber  of  betls  (17,000)  from  the  number  of  patients  (19,950)  there  remains  a 
deficiency  of  2,900  beds.  This  deficiency  of  2,900  beds  required  leaves  out  of 
consideration  the  beds  In  soldiers'  homes,  except  1,000  at  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
for  tuberculous  patients  and  1,000  beds  at  Marlon,  Ind.,  for  neuropsychlatric 
patients,  and  leaves  out  of  consideration,  except  as  a  temporary  expedient,  the 
use  of  3,270  beds  In  Army  and  Navy  hospitals.  This  number  of  2,900  beds 
required  will  have  to  be  Increased  In  order  to  provide  hospitals  In  districts  now 
not  well  provided  for  and  to  offset  the  present  Irregular  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  hospitals.  This  number  of  2,900  beds  will  also  be  Increased  as  rapidly 
as  practical  by  the  number  of  be<ls  required  to  replace  hospitals  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  which  are  now  known  to  be  undesirable. 

After  <'aref«l  consideration  of  (1)  the  number  of  War  Risk  Insurance  patients 
now  In  hospitals,  (2)  the  present  Government  hospital  facilities,  (3)  the 
net^esslty  of  replacing  some  of  the  undesirable  hospitals,  (4)  the  Increase  In  the 
number  of  War  Risk  Insurance  patients  within  the  past  17  months,  and  (5) 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  ex-soldier  population  we  find  that  there  is 
urgent  need  for  4,800  additional  beds  for  tuberculous  patients,  4,565  additional 
Ms  for  neuropsychlatric  patients,  and  908  additional  beds  for  general  medical 
fnd  surgical  jMitlents. 

The  following  table  shows  by  districts  the  number  of  patients  and  the  urgent 
needs  according  to  the  groups  of  patients — tuberculous,  neuropsychlatric,  and 
general  medical  and  surgical — as  follows: 
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Urgent  hospital  needs  for  patients  of  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance, 

[Week  ended  Sept.  23, 1920.] 


Tuberculosis.   ■ 

Neuro  psychiatric. 

District  No. 

Number 
of  pa- 
tients 
now  in 

hospitals. 

Net 

number 

of  Oov- 

emment 

beds. 

Urgent 
needs. 

Number 
of  pa- 
tients, 
now  in 
hospitals. 

Net 
number 
of  Gov- 
ernment 

beds.i 

Urgmt 
needs 
(psycho- 
pathic).* 

1 

351 
938 
295 
266 

1,244 
327 
396 
416 
257 
215 

1,412 
900 
176 
674 

500 
500 
500 
500 

456 

805 

575 

940 

218 

117 

328 

441 

462 

115 

91 

448 

82 

99 

5Q0 

2 

470 

80 
420 

(') 

200 

85 

81,000 

630 

200 

l.OOO 

8 

580 

4 

6 

<2,186 
6500 
'540 

3oa 

6 

•  350 

7 

8 

500 
500 
500 

9 

75 

300 

10.:.:.:.:.:.:.:.:::::.:::.:::.:::::.:.:... 

120 

11 

1,000 
829 

300 

12 

500 
300 
500 

500 

13 

115 

14 

.....  .  . 

50O 

Total 

7,867 

5,600 

4,800 

6,177 

2,615 

4,565 

« 

General  medical  and  surgical. 

Total. 

District  No. 

Number 
of  pa- 
tients 
now  in 
hospitals. 

Net 
number 
of  Gov- 
ernment 
beds. 

Urgent 
needs. 

Number 
of  pa- 
tients 

now  in 
hospitals. 

Net 
number 
of  Gov- 
ernment 
beds. 

Urgent 
needs. 

1 

543 
804 
260 
509 
802 

820 
970 
60 
660 
905 
375 
352 
1,673 
611 
334 

1,350 
2,547 
1,130 
1,715 
2,264 

791 
1,182 
1,700 
1,499 

653 
1,643 
1,712 

429 
1.211 

820 
1,520 

480 

660 
3,291 

960 
1,892 
2,303 

886 

334 
1,000 
1,709 

27S» 

1  000 

2 

130 
150 
138 
50 
70 
125 

1  630 

3 

1   230 

4 

'638 

6 

350 

6 

347 

420 

7 

458 
843 
780 
323 
140 
364 
171 
438 

12S 

8 

500 

9 

120 

920 

10 

620 

Tl 

300 

12 

880 
275 
956 

1  000 

13 

125 

540 

14 

1  000 

Total 

6,782 

8,871 

908 

19,826 

17,.086 

».27$ 

The  hospitals  for  psycho-neurotic  patients  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  300  beds,  and  epilepUc  patients  at  East 

rfolV,  Mass.,  280  beds,  are  not  included  in  this^^olumn. 
« The  urgent  need  for  neuro-pST'^^latric  patients  nrp  for  tha  psychopathic  (insane)  group. 
«  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  will  supply  the  needs  'C*  ^^^  (MniU^i, 
1  Jji?i"^J°?  ^'^  ^®^^  ^*  Soldiers'  Home,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
«  ?Z^iV ?«  ^'^  Alexandria,  La.,  unsatisfactory,  to  be  abandoned  when  practicable. 
•  VV  ill  be  exclusively  for  colored  patients. 
J  Including  500  beds  at  Dawson  Springs,  Ky.,  not  completed. 
» 1  he.'^e  are  m  Soldiers'  Home,  Marion,  Ind. 


The  table  shows  lui  urj?ent  need  of  10,273  beds  for  all  groups  of  patients.  In 
round  munbers.  ]U,(K)C)  beds.  At  a  cost  of  .$,'5  5()0  per  bed,  this  would  require  an 
authorization  of  ^35,000,(XX)  for  hospital  construction.  This  is  above  the 
$29,500,000  urgent  nee<l  commended  by  you  for  the  careful  consideration  of  Con- 
gress in  a  letter  dated  April  9.  1920.  This  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  tuberculous  and  neuropsychiatric  patients  now  retiuir- 
Ing  hosi)itaI  care. 

if  Congress  should  see  fit  to  further  utilize  buildings  already  owned  by  the 
Government  and  erected  on  the  grounds  of  soldiers'  homes  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  the  amount  of  this  appropriation  could  be  accordingly  moditied» 
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Furthermore,  If  Confess  should  see  fit  lo  authorize  the  extension  of  the  privl- 
Ipjres  of  existing  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  for  the  use  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
jiatients,  the  total  of  the  appropriation  above  suggested  could  be  further  reduced. 
It  is  not  deemed  wise  that  the  requisition  of  any  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  be 
encoaraged,  except  such  as  are  both  new  and  desirable.    , 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  urgent  and  ultimate  hospital  needs,  your  attention 
i<  Invited  to  the  attached  tables.  These  tables  show  the  facilities  available 
acci>rding  to  districts  and  beds  required  to  supplement  present  facilities  in  order 
i«>  meet  the  present  needs.  In  the  same  tables  are  shown  what  are  estimated 
to  be  the  ultimate  needs  of  beds  required  by  October.  1921.  The  figures  are 
«5hi>wn  in  three  groups,  each  table  representing  the  respective  requirements 
rnviirding  to  districts  of  the  three  classes  of  patients,  namely,  tuberculous,  neuro* 
r»syohiatric,  and  general  medical  and  surgical. 

The  table  showing  the  needs  of  hospitals  for  neuropsychlatric  patients  does 
n<it  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  which  has  ivceptly  developed  by  the 
ri^is-^^age  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  1,000-bed  hosj)ital  for  neuropsychlatric  patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
ll'Kk  Insurance  citizens  of  New  York  State  only,  to  be  leased  to  the  Government 
for  10  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  one-tenth  of  the  entire  cost.  If  this  act  of 
rhe  New  York  State  liegislature  could  be  amended  by  removing  the  limitation 
;h  to  citizenship  for  New  York  State  only  and  adding  the  usual  purchase 
clauses,  the  program  for  hospital  needs  for  neuropsychlatric  patients  could  be 
sjMHlitiwl  greatly  and  a  reduction  made  of  one  hospital  of  1, 000  beds  in  district  2. 

In  presenting  to  Congress  the  rwonmiendations  for  hospital  constiuction  the 
H'  •oiiimendatlon  should  be  made  so  that  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
'«»iil«l  he  used  in  the  broadest  possible  way  for  obtaining  beds  for  the  patients 
•»f  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.  The  legislation  should  be  so  framed  as 
To  authorize  the  use  of  funds  for  building  units  or  additional  wards  to  existing 
State  or  private  institution.s.  This  could  be  done  by  entering  into  long  leases 
with  institutions  which  come  up  to  the  required  standard.  If  this  policy  should 
!'♦'  adopted  certain  strict  requirements  should  be  provided  so  that  ex-service 
:i.^*n  and  women  may  be  adequately  protected  in  their  rights.  This  could  be 
."•t^miplished  by  a  smlfll  medical  organization  for  constant  medical  supervision 
;i'»l  by  enlararing  the  present  inspection  service  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Ihe  advlsiibllity  of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  this  character  is  open  to  certain 
-Tjive  fUnibts  in  considering  the  ultimate  needs  in  the  development  of  a  hospital 
I  r'>srnim-  It  should  be  stated  that  the  medical  care  and  treatment  of  tuberculous 
.Tid  neuropsychlatric  patients  constitute  the  permanent  phases  of  the  program. 

For  fear  that  it  may  be  overlooked,  I  should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  have  comparatively  little  trouble  in  provid- 
injr  for  general  patients  in  these  private  and  other  institutions,  but 
they  object  to  our  mental  cases  and  to  the  tuberculosis  cases.  Those 
Mv  the  two  classes  for  which  provision  must  be  made  [continuing 
rea<ling]  : 

It  is  DOt  possible  at  the  present  time  to  state  when  the  peak  will  be  reached, 
hnt  indications  are  that  this  may  not  occur  for  some  time  to  come.  This  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  interpretation  of  existing  laws  and  extension  of  prlvl- 
■eires  beyond  the  time  now  fixed  In  which  former  service  men  and  women  may 
ri.ak»»  claims.  The  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  estimates  that  the  peak  will 
not  he  reached  for  this  class  of  patients  until  the  year  1927-1929.  The  Govern- 
ment should  make  permanent  provision^  for  medical  care  and  treatment  of  these 
nvo  groups  of  patients.  • 

The  maximum  requirements  at  the  peak  for  general  medical  and  surgical 
^ij*es  will  probably  be  reached  in  the  near  future,  if  it  has  not  already  passed. 
The  permanent  requirements  for  this  class  of  patients  should  be  made  on  a 
c.uch  smaller  scale  than  for  the  tubercular  and  neuro-psychiatric  patients, 
with  provisions  for  a  greater  use  of  civil  Institutions  under  contract. 

2.  CONTBOL  OF  APPBOPRIATION8  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

In  regard  to  the  control  of  appropriations  for  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  should  be  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  view  of  the  unusual  load  which  It  will  place 
upon  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  It  Is  recommended  that  that  office 
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organize  a  section  on  hospitals  and  place  It  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  hospital 
construction  with  a  liaison  officer  familiar  with  hospital  construction  detailed 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  to  advise  the  chief  of  such  section  as  to  the 
hospital  needs.  It  is  further  recommended  that  appropriations  made  for  repairs 
and  alterations  of  buildings  to  be  used  for  hospitals  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice be  placed  under  the  Control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  section 
on  hospital  construction  of  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect. 

Now,  we  come  to  that  part  which  answers  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  just  what  he  has  been  trying  to  get  me  to 
read : 

^         3.    AUTHORITY   AND   RESPONSIBILITY   FOR  MEDICAL   EXAMINATION,    CARE,    AND   TREAT- 
MENT OF  PATIENTS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  WAR  BISK  INSURANCE. 

Under  existing  laws  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  define  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  two  bureaus  concerned  with  regard  to  medical  ex- 
aminations, care,  and  treatment  of  patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance. It  is  essential  that  the  i)olicy  of  the  department  be  fixed  now  as  to  the 
part  to  be  played  by  each  bureau  in  the  development  of  a  program.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  definite  policy  in  this  regard,  there  will  necessarily  result  confusion 
of  effort,  delays,  and  inadequate  service. 

We  join  in  the  recommendation  that  the  distric  offices  for  the  examination 
of  war-risk  patients  shall  continue  to  be  maintained,  as  at  the  present  time. 
under  the  direc  ron  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  It  is  vitally  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  the  closest  possible  coordination  shall  be  had  between  the  Medical 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  and  district  offices  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  latter  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  should  receive  their  orders  from  the  officials  of  that  service,  but  an 
arrangement  should  be  made  whereby  a  most  careful  check  will  be  kept  in  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  of  all  cases  referred  for  examination  or  atten- 
tion to  the  district  offices,  a  follow-up  system  instituted  to  see  that  such  castas 
have  the  most  prompt  possible  attention,  and  arrangements  made  which  will 
insure  immediate  action  by  Public  Health  officials  when  there  is  any  complaint 
of  delay  in  any  individual  case  from  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 

Each  of  us  has  previously  suggeste<l  to  you  the  advisability  of  having  these 
iwo  important  governmental  agencies  under  the  same  assistant  secretary.  By 
that  means,  a  coordination  could  be  effected  which  is  im^iossible  while  the  two 
bureaus  are  functioning  under  separate  assistant  secretaries.  The  appropria- 
tion for  hospitalization  should,  in  our  judgment,  be  ves  ed  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  will  in  turn  vest  it  in  the  assistant  secretary  having  juris- 
diction of  the  two  bureaus.  I:  can  thus  be  allotted  in  proper  proportion  as 
between  the  two  bureau.s.  It  is  quite  important  that  a  portion  of  this  api^ro- 
pritition  shall  go  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  Inasmuch  as  the  direc- 
tor of  that  bureau  is  charged  with  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  care  of 
the  patients  of  the  bureau  and  it  is  necessary,  in  :he  absence  of  facilities  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  adequate  to  accommodate  the  entire  number  of  hos- 
pital patients,  that  the  director  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau  utilize  for  tlie  time 
being  private  institutions.  » 

J.  H.  MOYLE, 


This  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  thought  it  did  into  the  discussion  you 
wanted,  as  you  probably  have  observed,  and  I  again  urge,  if  you 
want  to  know  just  how  the  conflict  and  delay  has  resulted  in  the  two 
bureaus  operating  under  existing  law,  it  can  best  be  described  by  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  Director  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

The  Chairman.  Both  of  those  officials  being  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  both  being  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Yes,  sir.  But  under  the  present  law  it  involves  such 
confusion  and  conflict,  the  hospitals  being  operated  by  the  Public 
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Health  Service  and  the  work  being  done  under  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau.  I  thought  there  were  more  of  the  reasons  assigned 
tliJin  are  here. 

The  Chlvirman.  Mr.  Secretary,  of  course  you  understand  this 
Congress  will  expire  by  limitation  on  the  4th  of  March.  While  it 
wouhl  be  illuminating  to  have  a  discussion  here  with  regard  to  build- 
ing the  buildings,  I  am  sure  it  would  take  your  time  needlessly  and 
ours  to  discuss  somethinjj^  over  which  this  committee  has  no  juris- 
«liction.  The  Treasury  Department  realized  that  and  sent  its  esti- 
mates to  the  proper  committee,  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  for  authorization  to  build  public  hospitals  aggregating 
<»»mething  like  eighty- four  or  eighty-five  million  dollars.  This  item 
in  the  bill  which  vou  have  for  $35,000,000  is  an  item  Avhich  we  do  not 
have  jurisdiction  of  at  all.  If  we  reported  that  to  the  House,  any 
one  man  could  make  a  point  of  order  against  it,  and  it  would  go  out ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
to  go  into  hearings  on  something,  no  matter  how  desirable  it  might 
Ih?,  when  this  is  not  the  proper  forum  in  which  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  am  very  glad,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring 
it  to  your  attention,  because  I  think  you  have  very  much  to  do  with 
the  making  of  the  appropriations. 

The  Chairman,  les;  in  making  appropriations,  but  very  little  to 
«io  as  to  determinations  in  other  committees.  I  have  kept  my  hands 
entirely  out  of  it,  and  I  know  that  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have,  with  the  hope  of  having  them  keep  their  hands  entirely 
out  of  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  We  thought  that  if  we  could  get  you  on  our  side 

states  RiriLDTNG  HOSPITALS  FOR  CARE  OF  PATIENTS. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  will  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I 
am  very  much  impressed  with  what  the  State  of  New  York  did.  I 
think  it  started  on  a  course  that  is  along  the  right  line.  That  State 
and  its  people  pay  more  income  and  other  Federal  taxes  than  any 
<»ther  two  or  three  States.  If  they  are  going  to  build  a  building  to 
lake  care  of  their  boys,  T  do  not  believe  that  the  Treasury  Department 
oiiirht  to  object  because  it  is  to  be  limited  to  the  people  of  that  State. 

Mr.  MoYiiE.  They  want  us  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  No.  They  want  you  to  rent  it  and  pay  10  per  cent 
of  the  cost.  They  are  willing  to  turn  it  over  to  you  at  a  rental  of 
l"})er  cent,  which  I  consider  a  very  fair  proposition. 

Mr.  MoYiiE.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  the  States  ought  to  take 
^^are  of  their  own. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  the  theory  that  those  people  are  citizens 
<»f  their  States  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  would  rather  have 
them  treated  in  institutions  located  in  their  own  States.  It  is  on 
that  theory  and  on  the  further  theory  that  the  Sates  can  assess  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  living  in  the  State  for  the  support  of  institu- 
tions of  this  kind.  I  think  everybody  ought  to  contribute  something. 
Tlie  National  Government  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  levy 
taxes,  and  those  resources  have  been  stretched  to  the  utmost.  I  saw 
something  in  the  paper  that  Oklahoma  was  proposing  to  do  the  same 
thing.  With  the  States  entering  upon  that  sort  of  a  system  of  build- 
ing, should  then  the  Congress  duplicate  the  work?     We  would  have 
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more  hospitals  than  if  we  went  to  building  all  that  were  necessary 
for  all  the  soldiers  still  needing  treatment.  Then,  with  each  State 
building  hospitals  to  take  care  of  all  the  soldiers  living  within  the 
States,  we  would  have  duplication  of  activity,  expenditure,  and  all 
of  that.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  encourage  the  States  to  do  that 
instead  of  having  States  like  New  York  that  pays  great  sums  in 
taxes  build  its  own  hospitals  and  then  be  compelled  to  contribute  in 
taxes  to  build  hospitals  for  States  which  do  not  ? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  No  doubt. 

Mr.  Laporte.  The  Secretary  urged  that  in  his  report. 

Mr.  MoYT^.  The  Public  Health  Service  would  welcome  any  facili- 
ties which  would  aid  them  in  taking  care  of  these  disabled  men. 
My  own  observation  has  been  that  doctors  are  entitled  to  somewhat 
of  the  kind  of  reputation  that  has  been  suggested,  but  we  have  some 
men  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service  who  are 
thoroughly  practical  men  and  their  estimates  have  been  remarkable, 
I  think.  However,  the  War  Risk  may  be  entitled  to  a  full  share  in 
that  and  they  are,  but  their  determination  of  what  would  be  the 
needs  of  the  service  was  certainlj  prophetic. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  criticism  of  the  Public  Health  Service  I 
do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  I  do  not  regard  the 
Public  Health  Service  as  performing  a  great  service,  nor  do  I  want 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  there  are  not  men  there  who  are 
eminent  scientists,  but  I  do  want  to  impress  upon  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  they  do  entirely  overlook  this  matter,  and  have  become,  as 
I  felt  and  I  am  sure  as  the  members  of  the  committee  felt  in  the  past, 
when  this  matter  was  first  broached,  pretty  extravagant. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  have  shared  the  general  prevailing  idea  that  the 
doctors  we  have  are  more  scientific  than  practical.  I  will  make  this 
suggestion.  One  of  the  things  I  have  tried  to  inaugurate  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  been  the  securing  of  the  services  of  some 
thoroughly  practical  constructive  business  mind.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  some  splendid  scientists.  There  is  a  need  in  the  Government 
service  throughout,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  for  thoroughly 
practical  men,  men  who  are  trained  in  business.  If  an  office  were 
created,  a  sort  of  business  manager,  or  business  director,  in  those 
institutions  I  think  that  much  money  might  be  saved  and  that 
economies  might  be  established.  The  great  difficulty,  from  my  ob- 
servation, in  the  public  service  is  that  there  are  not  inducements^ 
sufficient  for  the  most  constructive  and  practical  minds  to  remain 
with  tJie  Government.  We  are  steadily  losing  the  men  of  that  class. 
The  moment  they  are  discovered  by  private  institutions  they  are 
picked  up,  paid  much  larger  salaries,  and  those  left  are  the  men 
who  remain  largely  in  the  vservice  because  of  their  love  for  the 
service  and  because  it  has  become  a  part  of  their  lives.  They  stay 
with  it,  but  the  real  practical,  aggressive,  constructive  business  man- 
gets  away  from  the  Government  service  sooner  or  later.  He  is  in- 
duced to  leave.  It  is  true  that  we  have  kept  men  who  have  been 
offered,  say,  double  the  salary  during  my  time;  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  take  it,  because  they  loved  the  work.  Take  Mr.  Cass 
(Till)ert,  when  he  was  constructing  the  annex  to  the  Treasury,  he 
wanted  the  chief  of  our  drafting  division,  offering  him  seven  times 
the  salary  that  we  were  giving  him.    There  is  not  the  encouragement, 
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^ven  to  that  class  of  men  that  the  Government  should  give.    I  sup- 
pose it  is  difficult  to  work  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  is  wanting  in  the 
Government  service. 

ill*.  MoYLE.  Yes,  sir;  one  salary  seems  to  determine  the  salary  of 
too  manv  others. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  man  enters  the  Government  service  he 
has  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  others,  and  if  he  does  10  times  as  much 
work  that  will  be  to  his  credit  and  honor. 

ilr.  MoYLE.  Seeing  that  you  are  in  doubt  about  this  transfer,  as 
su<r^ested  by  the  Secretary,  I  should  like  for  a  brief  statement  to  be 
made  by  the  Surgeon  General  and  by  Col.  Jones  on  that  particular 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  want  to  go  into  that.  First^  so  we  can 
<lear  some  of  this  away  and  decide  the  line  of  investigation,  there  is 
the  fact  that  this  committee  does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  authorize 
the  building  of  hospitals. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman,  ^o  it  would  be  entirely  useless  to  continue  the 
hearing  now.  If  we  did  thai  we  would  want  to  know  where  the 
h(»>pitals  sliould  be  located,  how  many  kinds  of  hospitals,  and,  a 
thousand  things  that  this  committee  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  pass 
iiIK)n,  inasmuch  as  that  jurisdiction  is  confined  wholly  to  another 
'ommittee. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  But  until  Congress  provides  for  something  of  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  action  to  be  taken,  we  are  going  to  have  a  makeshift 
re>ult. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  further  which  you  desire 
t<»  suggest? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  No ;  I  did  not  expect  to  occupy  so  much  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  MoYi^.  We  reach  a  better  understanding  of  these  matters 
with  an  exchange  of  views.  I  have  come  to  have  a  very  great  admi- 
ration for  the  Public  Health  Service.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  services  in  the  Government,  doing  a  humanitarian  ser\4ce 
that  is  beyond  comparison. 

Mr.  !Mag££.  It  is  no  doubt  doing  a  splendid  work. 

Tlie  Chairman.  No  matter  how  extravagant. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  There  is  some  extravagance.  .You  must  remember 
that  in  developing  the  hospital  service  from  a  few  thousand  to 
*-'<»JHK)  in  a  couple  of  years  it  has  been  necessary  to  expend  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  one  thing  in  your  report :  You  advise 
that  all  treatment  of  these  men  be  in  Government  hospitals.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is,  but  when  the  need  for  hospitals  first  broke  out 
^\t*  had  a  splendid  State  hospital  in  my  State,  the  State  University 
at  Iowa  Cit}'. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  Is  it  not  crowded? 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  so.  I  understood  that  they  did  want 
them  taken  out,  but  it  may  be  that  there  is  somebody  at  the  head  of 
it  who  does  not  like  that  sort  of  thing.  If  a  State  is  ocjuipped  to  do 
that,  the  patients  should  be  left  there.  We  should  not  build  new 
hospitals. 
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Dr.  Gumming.  May  I  explain  that  at  the  proper  time?  I  can  ex- 
l^lain  later  why  they  were  taken  out  of  those  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Y  es ;  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  make  a 
statement.  First,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  this  change  of  policy. 
If  Congress  is  wrong^  it  wants  to  right  itself,  but  it  wants  to  know 
wherein  it  is  wrong  m  principle — whether  the  trouble  is  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  rather  than  the  law  itself. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  talk.  I  may  have  to 
get  Dr.  Lavinder  to  talk  for  me.    What  did  you  wish  me  to  discuss? 

FOR  TRANSFER  OF  APPROPRIATION. 
t 

Mr.  MoTLE.  The  transfer  of  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Gumming.  I  think  this  memorandum  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  Judge  Movie  is  the  conclusion  of  Col.  Jones,  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  of  myself,  as  well  as  the  two  superior  officers.  I  think 
it  is  pretty  concisely  stated  in  that  memorandum. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  are  no  reasons  given  there  that  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  convincing. 

Dr.  Gumming.  We  felt  right  along  that  the  lack  of  coordination 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  two  Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  abolish  one  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. 

Dr.  Gumming.  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  either  one  of  them. 
We  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  Judge  Moyle  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  Col.  Jones  has  been  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Shouse. 
If  the  fund  was  administered  by  one  Assistant  Secretary  it  would  be 
simply  a  matter  of  administration.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  any 
great  importance,  except  to  the  bookkeeping  division. 

If  you  would  not  mind  my  having  Dr.  Lavinder  discuss  the 
matter — I  just  came  back  from  an  inspection  trip  and  my  throat  is 
pretty  bad — I  should  like  to  have  him  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  ACCOUNTING  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

(See  p.  255.) 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  experience  with  tliis 
method  of  appropriating  funds  and  after  talking  with  everybody 
concerned,  it  seemed  to  us,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  and  to 
secure  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  that  this  whole  problem  had 
four  phases  to  it,  a  compensation  phase,  a  rating  phase,  a  medical 
phase,  and  a  vocational  training  phase,  all  of  which  were  simply  one 
problem,  but  that  these  phases  were  independent  activities  all  with 
certain  definite  limitations,  and  if  all  of  the  phases  could  be  united 
under  one  administrative  officer  who  was  charged  with  authority  to 
use  the  money  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  functions  of  each  one  of  these 
independent  agencies  would  work  with  greater  efficiency  and  produce 
more  efficient  results.  If  you  appropriate  as  you  have,  in  my  per- 
sonal judgment,  putting  one  phase  under  one  bureau  chief  and 
another  with  another  bureau  chief,  which  is  often  done  in  Govern- 
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ment   procedure,   then  we   have  besides  the  War  Risk   Insurance 
Bureau 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  only  in  part.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  control  the  Public  Health  Service  appropriation. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No;  but  in  addition  to  that  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice performs  only  one  function.  It  has  a  number  of  other  functions, 
among  which  is  the  hospitalization  of  the  numerous  beneficiaries  of 
the  (fovernment  service  as  well  as  of  the  war-risk  beneficiaries.  As 
a  result,  we  are  compelled  to  split  up  the  money  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  governmental  beneficiaries  into  two  different  parts,  one  for 
the  war-risk  service  and  the  other  for  beneficiaries  not  of  the  War 
Risk  Bureau.  Then,  we  are  compelled  on  the  basis  of  that  to  go  to 
the  Director  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau  and  estimate.  We  can  not 
<1()  it,  but  we  are  compelled  to  make  some  sort  of  rule  of  thumb  by 
which  we  may  split  those  expenditures.  We  must  attempt  to  do  that, 
or  else  duplicate  those  services  which  are  common  at  the  hospitals, 
>urli  as  the  purveying  service,  inspection  service,  etc.  Our  account- 
injr  officers  and  clerks  have  been  driven  almost  to  despair  to  know 
who  pays  this  or  who  pays  that,  and  the  system  has  produced  a  good 
«leal  of  confusion.  To  us  it  has  not  been  eminently  satisfactory, 
hut  we  have  gotten  along  with  it  the  best  we  could.  It  seems  to  us 
tliat  it  would  be  more  logical  to  do  it  in  this  other  way.  We  do  not 
intend,  of  course,  to  criticize  Congress  in  regard  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  did  you  not  start  out  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  wrong,  and  was  not  that  the  attitude  toward  Congress 
that  it  was  wrong  and  that  you  could  not  make  it  right? 

Dr.  Lavixder.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  did.  We  have  tried  to 
play  the  game  squarely  and  fairly  with  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  pretty  violently  opposed  to  this  at 
the  outset. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  was  because  we  realized  the  trouble  it  would 
<rive  us.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  prejudices,  but  we  went  in 
honestly  with  a  spirit  to  give  the  heartiest  cooperation.  We  have 
tried  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  cooperate  under  this  plan,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  can  accuse  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
not  playing  the  game  lairly  and  squarely.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing in  which  we  have  not  been  fair  and  square  with  the  War  Risk 
Bureau  and  with  the  Vocational  Board.  I  have  been  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  25  years,  and  we  always  play  the  game  fairly. 

Mr.  MoTX£.  As  I  remember  it,  there  was  some  delay  and  confusion 
•lue  to  this  dual  system. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Most  of  those  delays  have  been  obviated.  That 
o<*curred  because  we  could  not  determine  which  cost  we  had  to  pay 
and  which  the  War  Risk  Bureau  had  to  pay.  We  have  had  trouble 
in  determining  as  to  who  should  do  this  and  who  should  do  that. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  all  Uncle  Sam's  money,  and  that 
it  makes  no  difference,  but  it  does  make  a  difference,  because  unless 
these  claims  are  paid  with  a  great  deal  of  care  both  services  will  be 
paying  the  same  bills.    That  has  happened  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  can  understand  how  that  would  nec- 
essarily come  about  until  you  had  worked  out  your  plan. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  is  just  where  we  have  trouble  in  trying  to 
work  out  some  plans  whereby  we  could  function  under  this  arrange- 
ment.   We  have  earnestly  and  honestly  endeavored  to  do  so,  and  so 
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has  the  War  Risk  Bureau.  We  have  tried  honestly  and  earnestly  to 
fit  ourselves  in  as  well  as  we  could.  We  have  not  fitted  in  as  yet, 
but  we  are  doing  better.  There  are  certain  thin^  that  we  as  well  as 
the  War  Risk  Bureau  can  legally  do  and  those  ftinctions  are  shifted 
backward  and  forward,  and  that  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ac- 
countants.   The  thing  is  really  very  much  confused. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  necessarily  require  closer  bookkeeping  than 
you  have  ever  had  before  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  taking  care  of 
those  patients,  but  under  that  system  Congress  will  know  just  how 
much  it  is  costing,  not  only  in  the  contract  hospitals,  but  what  it  is 
costing  to  care  for  patients  at  the  soldiers'  homes  and  in  your  own 
hospitals.  The  comparative  costs  before  were  not  to  the  credit  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  as  far  as  economies  were  concerned.  Of 
course,  you  are  as  familiar  with  that  as  I  am. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  familiar  with  it ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  Public  Health  Service  as 
against  established  institutions  when  we  have  been  working  under 
great  pressure  in  an  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  costs  would  necessarily  be  greater 
per  man  treated  than  would  be  the  cost  in  old  institutions  already 
in  operation,  but,  even  after  making  due  allowance  for  that,  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  costs  were  excessive. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  been  in  contact  with 
this  work  for  a  long  while,  and  I  am  familiar  with  hospitals.  While 
I  admit  that  our  costs  are  larger  than  they  would  be  in  a  well-organ- 
ized institution,  yet,  as  soon  as  we  get  such  an  organization  our 
costs  will,  of  course,  be  reduced. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  think  that  by  putting  this  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  you  will  have  all  of  it  under  one  man  I 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  know  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
give  a  minute's  time  to  it. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  But  the  Assistant  Secretary  would. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  not  leave  it  where  it  is,  and  let  the 
Secretary  say  to  Mr.  Moyle,  ^'  Mr.  Movie,  you  take  over  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  right  along  with  your  other  work."  That 
simply  involves  a  reassignment  of  duty  rather  than  a  change  of 
authority. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  something  about  that:  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  up  the  question  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  in  the  event  the  budget  bill  beconles  a  law  it  will 
throw  additional  duties  upon  him. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  May  I  suggest  here  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  report  makes  a  recommendation  that  will  enable  him  to  devote 
more  time  to  that? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  If  you  will  take  our  present  arrangement  and  put 
it  clown  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  showing  how  the  lines  go,  you  will  see 
that  confusion  is  involved  in  it. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  This  is  what  Congress  attempted  to  do.  It  wanted 
to  be  entirely  fair  with  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  and  en- 
tirely fair  with  the  Public  Health  Service.  It  *rave  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  its  appropriation  to  handle  its  hospitals  and  other 
services,  and  then  it  ^rave  th?  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  which. 
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under  the  law,  has  these  beneficiaries,  and  which  stands  in  the  position 
of  taking  care  of  all  the  War  Risk  patients,  the  money  with  which  to 

also,  inasmuch  as  they 
not  the  Public  Health 
necessary  for  that  purpose, 
just  as  any  business  institution  would  do,  so  that  they  could  take 
care  of  the  hospitalization  of  those  patients.  The  law  places  upon 
I  Ik*  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
ail  these  sick  men,  and  Congress  provided  them  with  the  means  to 
|»ay  for  their  hospitalization.  They  have  authority  to  place  those 
men  in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  in  the  soldiers'  homes,  and 
in  State  and  private  hospitals^  and  when  they  place  men  in  those 
hospitals,  they  pay  for  the  patients'  care.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
The  system  is  so  plain  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly  workable. 
There  is  no  attempt  here  to  belittle  one  bureau  or  to  magnify  another, 
but  the  purpose  was  to  permit  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  to  take 
•are  of  the  men,  and  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  men. 

If  they  put  a  man  in  a  private  sanitarium,  and  he  should  say  that 
he  was  not  properly  treated  there,  we  would  look  to  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  to  correct  it  and  hold  them  responsible  for  it. 
\Ve  would  ask  them,  "  Why  did  you  put  him  there  ?  Why  did  you 
put  him  in  a  hospital  where  he  should  not  be  ? "  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  must  have  around  him  some  men 
who  are  competent  to  pass  on  such  matters,  and  we  gave  him  every 
«lollar  that  was  necessary  to  run  the  bureau,  and  whenever  patients 
are  sent  to  you  to  be  cared  for  in  your  hospitals  you  get  the  money. 
I  do  not  understand  where  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  plan 
provided  by  Congress.  You  say  that  by  turning  it  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  we  will  be  putting  it  under  one  man,  and  yet 
you  admit  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  so  many  duties 
that  he  can  not  even  think  of  this.  He  could  not  give  it  any  con- 
bi<leration  at  all. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  We  appreciate  that,  and  this  recommendation  in  his 
annual  report  relieves  that  situation. 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  to  be  relieved  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  law.  He  said  at  the  time,  "  I  am  already  overwhelmed 
with  work";  and  now  you  come  in  here  and  say  we  should  impose 
this  further  burden  upon  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  That  is  the  only  way  you  will  have  harmony. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Secretary  would  have  harmony  if  he 
should  say,  "  There  is  going  to  be  harmony,  and  if  you  gentlemen 
^an  not  get  along,  I  will  find  somebody  that  will  get  along." 

ilr.  ii()YLE.  Mr.  Shouse  and  I  got  along  all  right.  Whenever  such 
things  came  to  us  we  adjusted  them,  but  there  were  constantly  a  lot 
of  little  matters  coming  up  that  caused  irritation. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  give  this  plan  a  good  trial.  You 
have  been  operating  under  it  for  only  five  or  six  months,  and  I  think 
that  Congress  will  want  you  to  operate  under  it  a  little  longer  before 
considering  any  change  of  it.  Congress  will  want  you  to  operate 
lon^r  under  a  system  that  you  perhaps  are  a  little  bit  prejudiced 
against  and  to  wHich  you  were  opposed  at  the  time  Congress  adopted 
it.  Of  course,  Congress  had  nothing  but  the  best  of  motives  in 
adopting  the  plan. 

22^6— 20— PT 1 16 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  There  is  one  other  feature  to  which  you  have  per* 
haps  not  given  full  consideration.  If  we  were  in  the  position  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Soldiers'  Homes,  that  proposition  would  appeal  to 
us  quite  nicely,  but  the  Public  Health  Service  occupies  a  somewhat 
unique  position  in  this  business.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Kisk  Insurance  does  not  say  to  us,  "  You  have  3,000  beds  and  we  will 
use  the  3,000  beds,"  but  he  and  everybody  else  exp)ects  us  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  the  other  agencies.  He  expects  us  to  go  out 
and  get  them,  and  we  must  outline  some  plan  for  getting  the  hos- 
pitals. That  is  something  that  none  of  the  other  agencies  have  to 
do.  Then,  when  we  have  used  money  in  carrying  out  a  plan  of  that 
character,  we  may  be  accused  of  extravagance,  because  we  may  make 
a  poor  comparison  with  the  other  agencies  involved.  If  it  were  a 
developed  thing,  and  we  could  say,  "We  will  require,  say,  10,000 
beds,"  it  would  be  a  different  situation.  The  only  thing  we  seek  is 
harmonious  cooperation  and  a  plan  imder  which  we  can  get  some- 
where. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  just  what  we  were  seeking,  and  we  thought 
we  had  found  it. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  plan  of  the  Canadian  Government  is  just  ex- 
actly like  this  proposed  plan,  and  I  think  that  the  British  and  French 
Governments  are  working  in  the  same  way.  We  want  administrative 
officers  at  the  head  of  it  to  administer  the  funds.  Here  we  have  three 
separate  and  distinct  agencies  that  must  be  coordinated.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  wrong  with  that  proposition,  at  all. 

The  Chatr^ian.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  this.  If  you  do 
not  get  any  patients  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance,  you  do  not  get  any  money,  but  if  you  get  the  patients 
from  them  you  get  from  them  money  enough  to  take  care  of  them. 
If  the  director  sends  the  patients  somewhere  else,  he  must  pay  out 

the  money  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  If  I  may  interject  a  statement  there,  the  trouble  is 
that  when  the  director  presents  his  needs  he  thinks  that  there  are 
certain  things  that  must  be  done,  and  the  money  is  with  him  to  use. 
Now,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  this  plan 
results  in  friction  and  lack  of  teamwork.  Of  course,  if  the  matter 
were  entirel}'^  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  would  neces- 
sarily place  it  in  charge  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  but  the  Assistant 
Secretary  would  call  upon  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  such  impor- 
tance as  would  require  it.  Ordinaril^^  however,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary would  dispose  of  the  matters  himself.  We  think  that  the  logical 
and  consistent  place  for  it  is  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  since 
it  involves  two  divisions  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  under  the  Treasury  Department  now,  and  the 
Secretary  has  full  authority  to  rearrange  his  divisions. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  appropriation  is  made  to  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  does  not  prescribe  what  the  duties  of  the- 
First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be,  but  all  of  that  is. 
arranged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  But  this  isleft  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr,  MoYLE,  And  it  should  not  be  under  a  subordinate. 
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The  Chairman.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  the  question 
of  why  this  should  be  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  instead 
of  under  the  Director  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance. 

Mr.  MoTiiE.  All  of  it  should  be  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  creating  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance makes  these  men  the  beneficiaries  of  that  bureau,  and  the  direc- 
tor was  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  But  it  is  still  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  there 
is  a  dutv  for  him  to  perform  which  is  partially  performed  by  the 
Public  health  Service,  it  is  necessary,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  it 
under  the  Secretary,  so  that  if  there  is  any  conflict  at  all  the  Secre- 
tary can  act.  As  it  is,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance is  left  to  determine  matters  that  more  or  less  affect  another 
inordinate  bureau. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  understand  it,  tlie  main  issue  involved  here  is 
ont*  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  funds. 

Air.  MoYLE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  whole  thing.  Here  are  two  bu- 
reaus, each  performing  an  important  duty,  with  one  of  the  bureaus 
really  determining  what  shall  be  done  with  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Only  the  money  provided  for  the  treatment  of 
liiireau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  patients.  It  does  not  determine  what 
shall  be  provided  for  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Magee.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  this  right :  If  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  turns  patients  over  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Public  Health  Service  cares  for  them!  Then, 
yon  have  to  take  up  with  the  director  of  the  bureau  the  question  of 
tlie  amount  of  the  bill  or  charge,  whereas,  if  you  had  tlio  rhinj^ 
which  you  suggest,  you  would  take  it  up  directly  with  the  Secretary 
«>f  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Motive.  Yes,  sir.  Each  would  make  his  recommendation  to 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  would  say  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  would  have  your  accounting  with  the  Secretary 
nf  the  Treasury,  and  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ati'o  would  have  his  accounting  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  ^Ioyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  iLvGEE.  And  your  contention  is  that  you  might  go  on, and 
5^1  nnd  money,  the  amount  of  which  or  the  character  of  the  expendi- 
ture might  be  questioned  by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
IiHurance,  and  in  that  way  you  have  more  or  less  confusion  and  dis- 
f>nte  over  the  accounts — is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Motive.  There  has  been  trouble  over  the  accounts. 

^^r.  Vare.  Doe.s  this  trouble  simply  come  as  the  result  of  the 
a->i<mment  of  so  many  injured  persons  for  hospital  treatment? 

T>r  Lavinder.  It  is  an  administrative  difficulty.  There  are  va- 
rious administrative  duties  which  are  hard  to  adjust. 

Mr.  Vare.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  turned  over  to  you  1,000 
patients  requiring  care  and  treatment,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  diffi- 
culty over  the  matter,  or  in  figuring  out  what  is  the  cost. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  in  experience. 
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Mr.  Vare.  We  do  not  have  any  trouble  on  that  score  in  my  home 
city.  If  the  officials  havinjr  the  porper  authority  should  send  1,000 
patients  to  one  hospital  and  500  to  another  hospital,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  cost  in  adjusting  the  bills. 

Mr,  MoTLE,  The  cost  could  be  fixed  at  the  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  I  tliink  Congress  understands  the  situation;  and 
one  of  the  thin^  we  proposed  was  to  ascertain  the  cost.  You  are 
a  little  bit  sensitive  now  aoout  the  comparison.  It  was  intended,  of 
course,  by  Congress  to  handle  this  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
invite  economies  all  along  the  line.  If  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  sent  1,000  patients  to  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals, 
and  it  is  costing  $3.50  per  day,  and  they  send  1,000  patients  to  the 
soldiers'  liomes,  where  they  receive  equally  good  treatment,  and  the 
cost  is  $2  per  day,  of  course,  you  will  be  interrogated  about  it.  If 
the  cost  is  greater,  or  if  the  character  of  treatment  is  different,  of 
course,  all  of  that  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  Under  this 
system  those  comparative  costs  can  be  determined  without  any  con- 
:fusion  and  without  having  it  manipulated  by  any  person  who  may 
be  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  facts  will  be  clearly  shown, 
and  tJiat  is  wliat  Congress  wants,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Mr.  MoYij;.  Some  of  the  troulile  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  in  per- 
forming this  service  the  War  Risk  Bureau  pursued  its  course  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  pursued  its  course,  and  in  the  matter 
of  the  distribution  of  the  funds  that  resulted  in  more  or  less  con- 
fusion. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Do  I  understand  that  one  of  the  chief  objections  that 
you  urge  to  this  system  is  this:  For  instance,  under  the  law  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  is  required  to  take  care  of  those  patients 
that  are  sent  or  placed  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
by  the  Director  or  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 

Mr,  MoTLE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  Bybns,  The  law  requires  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MoTi.E.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  if  a  difference  should  arise — and  I  mean  an 
lionest  dilference,  of  course,  because  it  would  not  be  anything  else— 
if  a  difference  should  arise  between  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance and  the  Public  Health  Service  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  should  be  allotted  for  the  care  of  those  patients  in  particular 
hospitals,  tiien  is  it  your  idea  that  there  should  be  some  superior 
head  who  has  jurisdiction  over  both  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
and  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and  who  would  determine 
the  controversy  and  settle  the  matter:  or  who,  in  other  words,  woiiM 
have  jurisdiction  to  do  " 

Mr.  MoTi.E.  Tliat  is 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  yoi 

Mr.  MoYi.E.  Yes.  sir. 

Dr.  Lavinder,  The 
meddled  in  our  interna 
so  many  million  dollai 
it  is."    We  itemize  it  t< 

Mr.  Byrns,  If  there 
the  Bureau  of  Public  P 
as  to  the  amount  of  a 
the  Bureau  of  War  B 
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• 

for  the  care  of  patients  assigned  to  them,  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand just  why  there  should  be  any  trouble  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. In  other  words,  as  has  bleen  suggested  here,  if  there  is  any 
question  or  controversy  of  a  kind  that  could  possibly  arise,  and  1 
can  see  how  it  could  arise  and  honestly  arise  between  the  heads  of 
the  two  bureaus,  there  might  be  some  difficulty,  but  if  there  is  no 
possibility  of  that  condition  arising,  and  if  the  thing  simply  works 
out  this  way,  that  so  many  patients  are  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health,  and  thereupon  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  notifies 
the  Bureau  of  War  Bisk  Insurance  that  the  care  of  those  patients  will 
require  so  much  money,  and  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  allots 
N)  much  money  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  for  that  purpose  with- 
<jut,  as  you  say,  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  manner  of  its 
eA|)enditure  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  do  not  see  just  why  there 
should  be  any  particular  objection  to  the  present  arrangement.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  be  clear  about. 

Dr.  Lavikder.  It  looks  this  way  to  me :  We  are  a  purely  medical 
service 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Presumably,  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  has  the  power  to  allot  the  money  to  tlie 
Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laporte.  The  Secretary  does. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  process? 

Mr.  Lavixder.  The  allotment  is  made  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Formerly  the  appropriations  were  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  control  of  the  men  was  with  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

ifr.  MoYLE.  With  both  of  those  bureaus,  as  they  no  doubt  will  be 
from  now  on,  under  one  Assistant  Secretary,  the  friction  and  trouble 
^^ill  be  largely  minimized. 

Dr.  LA\aNDER.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  there  are  no  per- 
sonalities involved  in  this.  We  are  not  belittling  anyone  and  do  not 
feel  badly  because  we  maj'  have  been  belittled,  but  we  do  seek  some 
^*Tt  of  administrative  arrangement  that  will  produce  efficient  re- 
sults. We  are  entirely  a  medical  service,  and  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
is  not  a  medical  service.  Under  the  arrangement  us  it  now  exists 
certain  administrative  difficulties  arise.  For  instance,  take  the  dis- 
trict supervisors,  agencies  used  by  both  services,  and  immediately 
there  comes  up  the  question  of  whether  they  shall  be  controlled  by 
ilje  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  or  whether  there  shall  be  a  dual 
<;ontroL  We  have  trouble  about  that,  because  there  is  no  clear  de- 
lineation of  functions  there. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  talking  about  eliminating  duplica- 
tions in  the  public  service  and  preventing  overlapping  of  functions 
there  is  penmng  a  proposition  by  which  you  will  have  district  offices 
for  the  6ureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  district  offices  for  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  district  offices  for  the  Vocational  Board,  all  do- 
inff  the  same  thins. 

Dr.  Lavikder.  ■«  o,  sir ;  not  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  Ch^rman,  Well,  doing  very  much  the  same  thing. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir;  each  has  distinct  and  separate  functions. 
Their  functions  are  as  clear  and  distinct  as  they  can  possibly  be. 
There  are  tJiree  clearly  distinct  functions,  all  struggling  to  the  same 
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end — for  the  care  of  the  disabled  soldiers.  All  functions  are  distinct 
and  are  absolutely  independent  of  each  other.  They  can  work  that 
way  by  being  coordinated  under  one  administrative  head  instead  of 
being  placed  under  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  administer  the  publ  ic 
health  laws  or  the  Bureau  of  War  Kisk  compensation  intelligently 
and  say  there  was  no  duplication  in  that  work.  If  there  was  not, 
you  would  have  a  man  in  the  hospital,  and  the  Vocational  Board 
would  have  him  in  training,  and  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  would  be 
paying  him  compensation,  all  at  the  same  time.  You  could  not 
unify  it. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  is  unified  now. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  appropriation  for  medical  and  hospital 
services  we  provide  that — 

This  appropriation  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance, 
and  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  allotted  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National  H^onie 
for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
transferred  to  their  credit  for  disbursement  by  them  for  the  purposes  set  fortli 
in  this  paragi'aph.  The  allotments  to  the  said  board  of  managers  shall  also 
include  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  alter  or  improve  existing  facilities 
in  the  several  branches  under  its  jurisdiction  so  as  to  provide  adequate  accom- 
modation for  such  beneficiaries  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  as  may 
be  committed  to  its  care. 

How  there  can  be  any  administrative  difficulties  involved  in  that,  I 
can  not  see.  The  money  that  is  allotted  to  you  is  to  be  spent  for  those 
men  and  for  nothin^f  else.  This  is  an  appropriation  made  by  Con- 
<rress  for  the  benefit  of  those  men.  The  only  trouble  is  that  Congress 
does  not  know  20  months  ahead  how  many  men  will  be  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Bureau  of  War  Eisk  Insurance.  We  appropriate  the 
money  for  them,  and  the  man  who  determines  where  these  men  shall 
go  ought  to  have  the  power  to  determine  how  much  money  will 
follow.    That  is  all  that  Congress  did. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  do  not  think  we  object  to  that  at  all.  What  \^e 
object  to  is  that  we  do  not  know  just  where  we  are  to  use  it.  If  Con- 
gress says  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  "  We  expect  you  to  be  an 
agency  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  furnish  5,000  bedLs, 
for  which  you  will  get  so  much  money,"  we  will  be  quite  content^ 
but  we  do  not  know  what  our  position  is,  and  we  have  no  definite 
status  as  to  what  we  shall  do  in  this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  ha\e  not.  If  I  could  tell  you  how 
many  men  are  going  to  be  sick  in  the  United  States  next  year,  then 
my  services  would  be  worth  a  great  deal,  I  suppose,  but  I  can  not  do 
that  and  you  can  not  do  that.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  goincr 
to  be  called  on  to  do,  but  you  make  your  estimates  and  make  them 
from  your  best  judgment. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Are  we  to  take  on  the  medical  functions  and  carry 
them  out  for  some  one  else,  or  just  what  is  our  status?  That  is  what 
worries  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  take  the  men  who  are  allotted  to  you^ 
it  seems  to  me,  and  treat  them.  That  is  the  business  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  but  I  think  it  has  been  reaching  out  and  assuming- 
business  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  I  think  we  can  cut  off  a  whole 
lot  of  extra  work  along  that  line.  It  seems  to  me  the  Public  Health. 
Service  ought  to  perform  the  service  that  Congress  lays  out  for  it. 
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and  that  service  is  to  take  care  of  these  men  wlien  they  are  assigned 
to  them. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  But  that  involves  a  hospital  program. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  does ;  and  to  the  extent  of  the  ability 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  fill  its  beds  I  am  sure  the  Director 
of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  will  send  patients,  if  you  have 
hospitals  that  are  good  knd  safe.  But  if  it  is  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Bureau  of  War  Eisk  Insurance  to  assign  1,000  men  to  you, 
and  you  put  them  into  shacks,  which  Secretary  Moyle  says  are  dan- 
gerous, or  send  them  to  some  private  institution  where  they  could 
be  treated  almost  as  cheaply,  where  they  had  fireproof  buildings,  or 
turn  them  over  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
where  they  have  permanent  buildings,  I  would  use  the  two  latter 
rather  than  the  former,  would  you  not  ? 

Dr.  LAvaNDER.  Certainly;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  opening  these  shacks  and  going  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  them,  and  then  we  are  criticized  for  doing  that.  We 
have  no  particular  desire  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  ouffht  not  to  open  those  shacks  as  long  as 
you  have  beds  in  permanent  hospitals. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  But  we  did  not;  we  opened  those  shacks  because 
we  had  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be;  but  you  might  have  found  10,000 
or  12,000  beds  in  soldiers'  homes.  You  smile  about  that.  Eve^  time 
I  refer  to  the  soldiers'  homes  I  find  the  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  smirking  about  it,  and  that  is  what  I  have  complained  about. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  do  not  think  it  was  their  fault  that  they  were  not 
used,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  them. 

Dr.  Cum  MING.  Then  the  fact  is  that  we  can  not  very  well  get  the 
men  to  go  to  the  soldiers'  homes;  they  are  civilians,  and  they  go 
where  they  want  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  provide  the  means  for  putting  a  man  in  a 
home  that  is  sanitary,  clean,  and  safe  from  fire  hazard,  with  good 
hospital  attendants  and  surgeons,  that  is  pretty  nearly  all  such  a 
man  could  ask  from  the  Government,  is  it  not?  If  the  Government 
has  (lone  that  it  has  performed  its  duty,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
man  in  his  right  mind  would  be  glad  to  go  to  such  a  place. 

Mr.  MoTLE.  The  Government  will  make  some  saving  by  furnish- 
ing desirable  hospitals  and  proper  medcial  attention,  because  other- 
wise these  men  go  out  and  get  worse,  and  they  are  a  burden  on  the 
Government  longer  than  if  they  were  adequately  cared  for. 

Mr.  ^Iagee.  Is  not  a  man  obliged  to  go  where  the  Public  Health 
Service  says  he  shall  go? 

Mr.  MoTLE.  Well,  he  will  not  go  unless  you  find  a  place  for  him. 

ifr.  Magee.  Does  not  the  Public  Health  Service  determine  the 
l)roner  place  for  him  to  go? 

Mr.  Moyle.  Surelv. 

Mr.  Maoek.  Then  why  does  he  not  go? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Most  of  them  do  go,  but  some  of  them  do  not;  they 
•>hject  to  it.  We  havo  had  nuitinios  in  some  of  the  hospitals  because 
the  boys  were  not  satisfied. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Ihey  might  do  that,  I  supj)ose,  under  any  conditions 
that  might  be  created? 

Mr.  Moyle.  Yes:  tliat  is  true. 
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Mr.  Magee.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  MoTiiE.  Of  course  those  were  exceptions,  I  presiune.  If  they 
can  be  given  the  medical  service  which  is  contemplated,  they  will 
be  cured  and  the  Government  relieved  of  the  burden  of  providing 
for  them  as  disabled  soldiers.  Some  of  them  are  willing  to  be  dis- 
abled soldiers;  some  of  them,  probably,  do  n^t  desire  even  to  be 
cured;  they  would  rather  have  some  excuse  for  getting  away — 
getting  away  from  the  eye  of  the  doctors. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  there  anything  in  this  proposition  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  sensitiveness  of  one  bureau  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  another  bureau  of  the  same  department  ? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Well,  if  there  is,  there  ought  not  to  be;  but  there  is 
always  a  tendency  that  way. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  are  both  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  MoYUs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  I  wondered  whether  that  was  the  cause  of  fric- 
tion? 

Mr.  MoTLE.  Well,  it  was  the  cause  of  some  friction,  but  at  the 
present  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  operating  in  perfect  har- 
mony. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  they  have  their  own  moneys  allotted  to  them  and 
they  spend  them  as  they  choose,  then  what  difference  would  it  make 
whether  they  were  operating  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Moyle.  There  were  troubles  that  seemed  to  develop  in  admin- 
istering the  law  under  the  dual  system. 

naval  HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Braisted,  will  you  make  a  statement  with 
regard  to  the  situation  as  to  naval  hospitals? 

Admiral  Braisted.  We  have  gone  on  the  basis  that  we  would  do 
everything  we  possibly  could  to  help  out  in  the  care  of  these  patients. 
We  must,  of  course,  take  care  of  the  active  personnel  of  tne  Navy 
first.  When  the  war  ceased  we  had  about  4,000  beds  that  we  could 
use  for  this  purpose ;  many  months  have  gone  bjr,  and  in  the  interest 
of  economy  we  have  been  disbanding  our  hospitals,  so  that  to-day 
we  feel  that  we  can  promise  over  1,000  beds;  those  1,000  beds  are 
kept  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Risk  at  any  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  I  am  still  keeping  those,  we  have  to-day,  after  all 
these  months,  240  patients.  We  charge  for  those  patients  exactly 
what  it  costs  us  a  day,  about  $3  a  day,  and  that  nets  us  about  $20,000 
a  month  for  those  200  patients. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  has  the  Navy  in  the  naval 
hospitals? 

Admiral  Braisted.  A  little  over  4,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  permanent  hospitals? 

Admiral  Braisted.  Mostly  in  permanent  hospitals.  All  the  ex- 
pansion during  the  war  was  made  mostly  on  our  own  reservations, 
and  around  the  permanent  hospitals  are  grouped  the  temporary  hos- 
pitals, so  that  we  have  at  each  station  a  permanent  hospital  with 
its  temporary  hospitals  around  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  total  bed  capacity  of  the  per- 
manent hospitals? 
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Admiral  Braisted.  Yes ;  it  would  be  about  2,000  beds. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  hospitals  pretty  well  equipped? 

Admiral  Braisted.  They  are  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Your  surgeons  and  physicians  are  eminent  scien- 
tists ? 

Admiral  Braisted.  They  are  very  fine  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  say  they  are  the  finest  in  the 
world  ? 

Admiral  Braisted.  I  would  not  say  that;  but  I  can  say  they  are 
as  fine  as  are  foimd  in  any  military  service  and  that  they  are  very 
fine  professional  men  as  a  rule. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  hospitals  equipped  to  take  proper  care 
of  the  men  afflicted  with  the  diseases  tnat  these  boys  are  usually 
found  to  have? 

Admiral  Braisted.  We  can  take  care  of  any  general  medical  or 
surgical  cases.  We  have  told  the  Director  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
from  the  beginning  that  we  could  not  take  care  of  mental  cases, 
l)ecause  all  our  mental  cases  go  to  St.  Elizabeths,  and  we  can  not 
take  care  of  tubercular  cases,  because  we  have  but  one  institution 
for  the  care  of  tubercular  patients;  that  has  accommodations  for 
about  8(X),  of  w^hich  we  are  utilizing  to-day  about  500.  We  have 
taken  some  tubercular  patients  in  there,  as  we  could,  but  we  can  not 
take  tubercular  patients  to  amount  to  anything,  nor  can  we  take 
mental  cases..  They  do  not  expect  it  and  do  not  ask  it. 

SURPLUS    SUPPLIES    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  a  surplus  of  hospital  supplies  and 
ec|uipment?    Have  you  any  surplus? 

Admiral  Braisted.  We  have  about  $5,000,000  worth  of  surplus 
supplies  left  over  from  the  war.  We  have  given  to  the  Wark  Kisk 
Bureau  and  the  Public  Health  Service  some  millions  of  dollars' 
worth ;  we  have  given  them  anything  they  have  asked  f or ;  we  have 
given  them  beds,  hospital  equipment,  and"  we  have  given  them  com- 
pletely equipped  hospitals  with  everything  in  them,  thje  hospital  at 
Philadelphia  and  the  hospital  at  Cape  May.  So  we  have  tried  to 
dispose,  under  the  law  of  Congress,  of  every  surplus  thing  that  they 
could  use  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  turn  over  any  of  the  tem- 
porary hospitals? 

Admiral  Braisted.  Our  hospitals  are  so  situated  that  I  do  not 
believe  we  could  do  that  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  tied  up  with  the  regular  hospitals? 

Admiral  Braisted.  And  with  the  Regular  Navy;  that  is,  every 
hospital  is  in  a  port  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  take  the 
patients  and  receive  compensation  for  them  rather  than  to  turn  the 
hospitals  over  to  another  organization  ? 

Admiral  Braisted.  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  it  in  any  other 
way,  and  I  think  it  is  cheaper,  too,  because  our  hospital  subsistence 
is.  while  it  is  one  of  the  very  best,  I  think  it  is  noted  as  being,  per- 
haps, the  best  subsistence  there  is,  yet  it  is  quite  remarkably  cheap. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  also  permit  you,  Admiral,  to  keep 
your  regular  organization  and  in  case  of  a  future  war  you  would 
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have,  then,  a  place  where  you  could  treat  additional  enlisted  men  of 
the  Navy? 

Admiral  Braisted.  That  is  very  true,  and  we  always  look  to 
keeping  not  a  full  organization  but  a  complete  organization  for  any 
possibilities. 

Mr.  Vare.  Admiral,  at  these  different  hospitals,  when  the  head 
physician  is  away  on  leave  of  absence,  who  is  the  next  officer  in 
,  charge? 

Admiral  Braisted.  l^e  next  olRcer  in  charge  is  the  next  senior 
.officer;  it  goes  right  down  the  list  in  the  order  of  seniority. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  is  your  tubercular  hospital  located  ? 

Admiral  Braisted.  At  I^as  Animas,  Colo. 

BED  CAPACITY. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  war- risk  patients  have  you? 

Admiral  Braisted.  We  have  240  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  yo,u  have  a  capacity  for  how  many  ? 

Admiral  Braisted.  Well,  to  be  exact,  1,163.  Of  course,  if  it  were 
necessary  we  could  strain  that  and  give  more,  but.  we  are  keeping 
ready  for  the  war  risk  to-day  about  1,163  beds. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  hospitals  sanitary  ? 

Admiral  Braisted.  1  do  not  believe  there  are  any  better,  and 
when  they  come  there  they  like  our  hospitals  pretty  well,  as  well 
as  they  like  any  military  hospitals,  because  the  war-risk  pa- 
tients do  not  like  to  come  lender  very  much  in  the  way  of  strict 
organization  and  rules,  and  you  can  readily  see  why  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  take  tliem  into  our  military  institutions,  where  we 
have  got  to  have  some  regulations,  because  they  upset  all  tlie  or- 
ganization  of  the  regular  patients,  but  we  have  gotten  along  pretty 
well  so  far. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  only  about  one-sixth  of  your  capacity  is  now 
utilized  ? 

Admiral  Braisted.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  see  why  that  is;  because 
our  hospitals  are  so  scattered  I  do  not  suppose  the  war  risk  can  vei*y 
well  put  the  patients  always  into  the  beds  that  we  have  ready  for 
them.  Dr.  Murphy  suggests  to  me  to  tell  you  that  our  capacity  is 
limited  by  our  personnel— that  is,  we  have  a  limited  personnel — and 
when  we  take  patients  into  a  hospital  we  have  no  way  of  expanding 
that  ])ersonnel  v^ry  much,  so  that  this  bed  capacity  also  includes  the 
people  to  take  care  of  them — that  is,  we  have  1,163  beds,  with  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  everything. 

Mr.  Magee.  Available? 

Admiral  Braisted.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  many  different  institutions  does  that  cover? 

Admiral  Braisted.  It  <iovers  27  different  institutions,  pretty  well 
scattered.  So  you  can  see  that  down  at  Key  West  or  Pensacola, 
where  those  hospitals  ar«,  I  do  not  suppose  tne  war  risk  has  many 
patients  to  send  us,  but  we  are  keeping  50  or  100  beds  in  those  hos> 
pitals  for  them  if  they  want  them. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  had  an  opportunity  recently  to  go  through  your  hos- 
pital at  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Admiral  Braisted.  Did  you? 
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Mr.  Vare.  Yes;  and  I  must  say  that,  so  far  as  the  buildings  and 
the  general  appearance  are  concerned,  it  was  a  very,  very  good  hos- 
pital. 

Admiral  Braisted.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

SURPLUS  STOKES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  have  you  very  much  furniture  and  hos- 
pital equipment  now  stored  that  you  will  not  need  for  any  of  the 
hospitals  you  are  conducting? 

Admiral  Braisted.  Yes;  we  have,  as  I  told  you,  in  New  York 
about  $0,000,000  worth  of  stores,  including  equipment.  Of  course, 
that  represents  all  kinds  of  stores.  We  are  not  wasting  that ;  we  are 
utilizing  that  as  we  can,  and  as  they  need  it  we  give  it  to  the  War 
Risk  or  give  it  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  we  use  it  in  our  own 
hospitals  as  we  need  it.    I  think  we  can  utilize  most  of  that  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  opening  up  new  hospitals  in  the  Government 
service  anywhere,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  assisting  along 
that  line  rather  than  to  tax  our  people  for  the  purchase  of  new  stores 
when  we  have  some  on  hand  that  can  be  used  and  that  may  not  be 
needed  for  a  number  of  years  ? 

Admiral  Braisted.  We  would  certainly  do  that  and  we  are  doing 
it  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  an  inventory  of  the  stores? 

Admiral  Braisted.  Everything  is  inventoried. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  inventory  a  very  voluminous  one? 

Admiral  Bilvisted.  It  is  pretty  voluminous,  because  there  are  so 
many  items,  as  you  can  well  understand  when  it  comes  to  drugs. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  the  committee  with  the 
inventory,  because  the  committee  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  money 
to  eijuip  some  hospitals,  and  if  the  Government  owns  in  some  of  its 
services  furniture  and  equipment,  we  ought  to  utilize  such  furniture 
and  equipment. 

Admiral  Braisted.  You  would  like  to  know  what  we  have  that  we 
can  spare  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Braisted.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  should  like  to  say  this,  that  during  the  three  years  I 
have  been  here  Admiral  Braisted  has  given  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ict»  the  best  kind  of  treatment;  there  has  been  perfect  cooperation 
and  teamwork,  all  of  which  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me. 

ARMY    hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Ireland,  how  are  you  fixed  in  the  Anny  so  far 
as  a  surplus  of  hospitals  is  concerned  ? 

Clen.  Ireland.  We  had  on  November  19,  3,280  patients  in  our  gen- 
eral hospitals,  and  we  had  4,525  beds.  Now,  when  I  say  that  I  mean 
that  the  hospitals  are  organzied  to  take  care  of  that  many  patients. 
A  jjreat  many  of  these  hospitals — not  a  great  many,  because  we  only 
have  a  half  dozen — ^but  some  of  these  hospitals  coii^d  be  or-r^mizid 
to  take  care  of  more  patients  if  we  had  the  personnel.  On  the  19th 
of  November  tiiere  were  1,245  vacant  beds  in  our  hospitals,  and  we 
had  the  personnel  there  to  take  care  of  that  many  additional  patients. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  these  general  hospitals? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  in  the  Army  we 
are  modest  people,  but  we  think  they  are  very  good. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  These  are  all  permanent  hospitals? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes ;  that  we  had  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  hospital  facilities  at  your  Army 
posts  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir.  Our  hospital  facilities,  for  instance,  at 
Fort  Myer  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  command  at  Fort  Myer. 
I  am  talking  about  the  large  general  hospitals. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  know  what  additional  hospital  facilities 
you  have  at  the  Army  posts  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  can  not  give  you  the  number  of  vacant  beds  at  the 
Army  posts,  but  that  number  would  be  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  put  the  dis- 
charged men  in  one  of  the  hospitals  at  the  posts? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir.  However,  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
that.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston  we  creait  that  place  with  600  beds,  but 
there  are  buildings  there  for  2,000  beds,  and  at  one  time  they  had 
something  like  3,000  patients  in  those  wards.  Now  those  waras  are 
closed  up. 

The  Chairman.  This  summer  when  the  committee  was  out  West — 
I  can  not  recall  just  the  place,  because  we  were  at  so  many  places — 
I  was  invited  to  take  the  committee  to  some  place  to  see  an  Army 
post  that  was  either  little  used  or  abandoned,  and  where  there  were 
a  great  many  permanent  buildings.  What  is  the  situation  in 
Wyoming? 

FORTS    RI^SSELL    AND    M'KENZIE. 

Gen.  Ireland.  There  are  two  large  posts  in  Wyoming,  one  at  Fort 
Eussell  and  the  other  one  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Fort  McKenzie,  and  they 
are  excellent  posts. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  both  unoccupied  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  If  they  are  occupied,  they  are  occupied  only  to  a 
small  extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  are  permanent  buildings? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well  constructed? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Splendidly  constructed. 

The  Chairman.  And  could  be  easily  changed,  I  take  it,  so  that 
they  would  take  care  of  men  who  are  needing  treatment  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  They  could  be  converted  into  hospitals  very  easily. 
We  took  some  of  our  large  posts  and  converted  them  into  Hospitals 
during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  case  and  the  situation  is  as  detailed 
here  by  the  Secretary,  why  could  not  that  be  done?  Why  could  not 
some  of  those  Army  posts  be  converted  to  take  care  of  the  men  who 
have  just  been  discharged  from  the  Army  and  who  are  needing 
treatment  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  a  very  appropriate  question  to  ask,  but  I 
have  not  the  answer;  that  is  a  Question  for  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  answer.  However,  take  Fort  McKenzie ;  that  is  a  beautifully  built 
post,  and  I  think  there  is  a  small  command  there  now.    What  the 
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idea  of  the  War  Department  is  with  regard  to  regarrisoning  that  poso 
I  do  not  know ;  that  is  not  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  these  posts  been  offered  to  the  Public 
Health  Service? 

Dr.  Gumming.  We  asked  for  Fort  McKenzie  and  Fort  Meade,  but 
we  were  told  they  would  be  used  by  the  Anny  and  were  not  available. 

M'MBKR  OF  BEDS  AVAILABLE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  then,  at  least  1,000  beds,  and  are  likely 
to  have  for  the  next  year,  in  which  you  could  take  care  of  patients 
from  the  War  Risk  ? 

rren.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  we  could  guarantee  1,500  beds 
very  easily  with  the  personnel  we  have,  and  if  we  could  get  addi- 
tional personnel  I  think  we  could  probably  make  it  2,000;  it  would 
l)e  from  1,500  to  2,000  beds. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  from  the  Bureau  of  War 
Kisk  there  now? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Four  hundred  and  twenty -six  to-day,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  per  man? 

Oen.  Ireland.  We  charge  them  the  cost  of  the  rations.  We  are 
not  as  thrifty  as  the  Xavy  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  The  cost  is  much  less,  I  understand. 

Gen.  Ireland.  We  have  an  altruistic  spirit  and  we  just  charge 
them  the  cost  of  the  rations.    I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that. 

Dr.  CrMMiNo.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

ifr.  Moyij:.  I  know  the  charge  has  been  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  cost  of  a  ration? 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  varies:  but  the  cost  of  a  ration  just  now  is,  I 
think,  less  than  $1  for  our  general  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  per  man  in  the  Army 
to  treat  them  ?    How  altruistic  are  you  there  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  have  not  those  figures  exactly,  but  the  costs  vary 
at  the  different  hospitals.  To  answer  that  question  it  takes  a  great 
amount  of  figuring,  and,  as  I  say,  the  cost  varies  in  the  different  hos- 
pitals, depending  upon  the  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  take  care  of  2,000  men  for  the  War 
Ki^k  in  the  next  vear? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Between  1,500  and  2,000  men. 

SrPPLIE«   AND    EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  hospital  supplies  and  equipment? 

Hen.  Ireland.  Well,  in  turning  over  the  hospitals  we  have  turned 
<pver  a  good  many  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  when  we  have 
turned  over  a  hospital  we  have  allowed  the  hospital  to  stand  just  as 
we  used  it.  We  have  considerable  surplus  material  now;  I  think 
about  $8,000,000.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  figures  on  that,  because 
we  did  not  handle  that  part  of  the  work,  or  we  did  not  handle  it  until 
the  15th  of  November;  before  that  it  was  handled  by  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairmak.  My  recollection  is  that  a  year  ago,  when  the 
matter  was  up  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  some  of  these  hos- 
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pital  supplies  and  furniture  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Army, 
it  appeared  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  set  aside  a  vast  reserve. 

Gen.  Ireland.  We  have  set  aside  a  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  was  an  unusually  large 
reserve  to  set  aside,  on  which  you  would  have  to  pay  storage,  and 
that  if  the  Government  was  called  upon  to  go  into  the  open  market 
now  and  buy  at  high  prices  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Axmy 
to  reduce  its  reserve,  and  then  when  conditions  change,  as  they  will 
change,  and  prices  become  more  favorable  you  could  add  to  your 
reserve  as  you  saw  fit. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  keeping  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment's order  we  have  set  aside  a  reserve  for  a  certain  field  force,  but 
we  still  have  a  surplus  of  supplies. 

The  ChxURman.  You  still  have  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  and  a  very  goodly  amount  of  them.  I  think 
we  have  turned  over  a  great  supply  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  an  inventory  of  that,  one  that  is 
published  'i 

(Jen.  Ireland.  I  think  that  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Divi- 
sion carried  an  inventory,  but  we  have  no  inventory  now ;  that  was 
kept  by  a  diflFerent  division  of  the  War. Department;  that  used  to  be 
kept  by  the  Medical  Department,  but  since  November  15, 1918,  it  has 
been  kept  by  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  I  suppose  you  understand  that  if  we  send  patients  to 
these  Army  hospitals  they  must  be  subject  to  Army  regulations,  and 
that  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  men.  There  is  great  economy  in 
sending  them  there. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  does  that  involve? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  The  boys  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  To  these  regulations? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  Yes;  it  is  merely  military  discipline^  but  the  boys 
generally  want  to  get  away  from  anything  that  is  military.  But  if 
you  send  them  to  those  military  hospitals  there  is  great  economy  in 
it ;  about  half  the  cost,  I  believe. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  We  pay  the  subsistence  only  in  the  Army  hospitals.. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  It  amounts  to  about  half  of  what  you  have  to  pay  in 
private  hospitals. 

Dr.  CtjMMiNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  So  there  is  a  great  advantage,  of  course,  in  sending 
them  to  those  hospitals ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  But  while  a  man  is  sick  he  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  drill  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  MoYLE.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  only  regulations  to  be  observed  would 
be  those  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Mr.  MoYLE.  But  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  objections  they  raise 
to  going  to  these  Army  and  Navy  hospitals. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COL.  R«  G.  OHOLMEIiET-JONEd. 
ACOOUNTINQ  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

(See  p.  238.) 

The  Chaibman.  Colonel,  without  regard  to  any  difficulty  or* 
trouble  in  adjusting  the  departments  to  the  new  condition^  I  want 
to  ask  you  now  if  there  seems  to  be  a  harmonious  working  out  under 
the  present  plaiL  so  far  as  the  Public  Health  Service  is  concerned, 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk,  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Soldiers 
Homes,  and  the  Army  and  Navy? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  There  is  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  1  am  ac- 
quainted. The  difficulty  to  which  the  Secretary  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  referred  was  really  a  difficulty  within  their  own 
organization.  For  instance,  at  the  beginning  oi  the  first  quarter 
tliey  made  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  they  would  require  for 
that  quarter,  which  amounted  to  a  little  over  $9,000,000.  There 
was  one  item,  to  show  the  possibilities  of  controversy  to  which  the 
Secretary  referred — ^they  requested  a  little  more  than  $9,000^000^ 
which  included  in  it  a  sum  lor  the  payment  of  doctors  detailed  to 
the  Vocational  Board.  It  was  my  opmion  that  that  was  not  charge* 
able  to  this  appropriation.  So  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the' 
comptroller  and  he  said,  no,  he  did  not  think  it  was.  So  that  par- 
ticular amount  was  not  appropriated,  but  the  sum  of  $8,971,250  was 
appropriated  for  the  first  quarter.  In  the  second  quarter  I  was 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $8,243,050  and  that  was  appropri- 
ated at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter.  Of  course,  all  of  these 
items,  whether  they  are  allotted  by  the  bureau  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury,  can  be  expended  only  according  to  the  law,  so  I 
a-siime  the  thing  would  be  very  much  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
bookkeeping. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  the  allot- 
ment instead  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  he  could  not,  under  the 
law,  pay  the  officers  for  the  Vocational  Board? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  It  would  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  The  making  of  the  allotments  and  the 
spending  of  any  appropriation  for  the  care  of  war-risk  patients  is 
a  correct  expenditure,  and  so  far  as  the  War  Risk  Bureau  is  con- 
^f  rned,  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  me  whether  it 
is  appropriated  to  the  bureau  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
If  it  is  appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  I  assume  that  the  Secretary 
will  come  to  the  bureau  and  consult  our  records  regarding  the  num- 
Wr  of  patients  and  where  they  were  and  we  would  draw  the  esti- 
mate for  the  next  three  months  and  give  that  to  the  Secretary  or 
l)lace  anv  other  information  at  his  disposal.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
except  ttie  one  item  for  doctors  to  the  Vocational  Board,  there  has 
l»een  no  disagreement  between  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  my  own  organization  or  between  the  two  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  Secretary  know,  unless  he  came 
t')  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  how  many  of  your  patients  were  being 
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treated  bj  the  Army  or  the  NaA^y,  the  Board  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  or 
the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  He  could  know  at  his  discretion,  because 
the  bureau  is  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Joj^es.  And  he  could  say  how  many  patients  have 
you  in  your  hospitals  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  had  taken  any  patients  from  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  that  had  never  been  recommended  by  the  bu- 
reau, then  you  would  have  a  discrepancy  there? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  he  resorted  to  that  course  he  would  not  be 
getting  the  best  evidence  with  regard  to  the  doctors;  he  would  be 
taking  then  just  what  the  different  agencies  said,  that  they  were 
operating  irrespective  of  the  proper  doctors  of  the  bureau  itself  as 
provided  by  law  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  In  all  probability  he  would  get  the  records 
from  the  bureau  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  might  be  desirous  of  being  relieved  of 
some  responsibility,  what  the  committee  wants  to  know  is  just  what 
real,  fundamental  objection  there  is  to  the  plan  that  Congress  has 
adopted,  so  far  as  its  working  is  concerned? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  So  far  as  the  bureau  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  other  things  that  have  come 
up  that  would  show  a  tendency  to  create  friction  than  those  you  have 
detailed  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  As  to  this  appropriation,  I  can  not  see 
what  it  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  past? 

TREATMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  BOABD  TRAINEES. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  No. 

In  the  past,  under  this  present  law,  when  they  asked  for  an  allot- 
ment it  has  been  made,  except  the  one  item  regarding  doctors  for 
the  Vocational  Board — there  has  been  absohitely  no  controversy — it 
has  been  allotted  immediately,  I  think  the  same  day  or  the  next  day 
after  the  request.  Of  course,  that  item  here  is  available  for  expendi- 
ture under  the  various  provisions  of  the  present  sundry  civil  oill. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  question  was  one  of  authority  which  was  settled 
by  the,  comptroller  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  Yes,  sir;  whether  or  not  it  was  expendable 
out  of  that  appropriation.  There  was  no  controversy  regarding  it; 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  authority.  We  both  submitted  it  to  the 
comptroller,  and  he  said,  "  No ;  I  do  not  believe  so." 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  an  enlargement  of  the  existing 
law? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes;  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  law. 
That  is  a  matter  for  your  committee  to  determine — whether  or  not 
another  class  shall  be  taken  in  and  given  hospital  treatment. 

Dr.  Waiuien.  The  comptroller  has  said  that  the  trainees  were  en- 
titled to  treatment. 
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Col.  Cholmelet- Jones.  They  were  entitled  to  treatment? 

Dr.  Warben.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Cholmelet- Jones.  The  comptroller  said  that  the  trainees  who 
are  entitled  to  treatment  under  the  war-risk  act 

Dr.  Wassen  (interposing).  Are  entitled  to  treatment  out  of  this 
fund. 

Col.  Cholmelet  Jones.  Yes ;  but  they  must  be  10  per  cent  or  more 
disabled. 

The  Chairman.  The  trainees  of  the  Federal  board  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  In  the  last  decision  of  the  comptroller  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  he  says  that  all  trainees 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones  (interposing)., What  date? 

Dr.  Warren.  The  last  one  in  which  the  comptroller  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  He  said  that  they  could  not? 

Dr.  Warren.  He  said  they  could. 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  What  date? 

Dr.  Warren.  I  do  not  recall  the  date. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  He  said  that  the  Vocational  Board  was 
without  authority  to  give  medical  treatment  to  trainees.  He  said 
that  we  shouU  get  together  with  the  Vocational  Board  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  see  if  we  could  work  it  out.  We  have  all  agreed 
that  we  can  not  work  it  out.  We  prepared  something  for  considera- 
tion, and  in  our  opinion  that  was  illegal,  so  at  the  present  time  we 
can  not  do  it  under  the  existing  conditions. 

number  of  bureau  of  war  risk  patients. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  are  there  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  Bureau  of  War  Bisk  Insurance  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  Beneficiaries  to  receive  hospital  treatment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  On  the  18th  of  November  approximately 
19^57. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  were  they  divided  ? 

Col  Cholmeley-Jones.  They  were  divided:  Tuberculosis,  8,306; 
neuro-psychiatric,  5,222;  and  general  medical  and  surgical,  6,329. 
Of  course,  the  figures  change  hourly  and  daily. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  they  divided  among  the  institutions,  so 
far  as  treatment  is  concerned  ? 

DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  VARIOUS  HOSPITALS.  • 

Col.  Cholmeley,-Jone8.  Of  the  total  number  there  were  8,622  in 
[private  hospitals  and  11,235  in  Government  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Of  those  in  the  Government  hospitals,  how  many 
were  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  how  many  in  the  Army,  how 
many  in  the  Navy,  and  how  many  in  the  Home  for  Disabled  Vol- 
unteer Soldiers  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  In  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals, 
including  hospitals  under  contract  with  the  Public  Health  Service, 
1».10M;  Army,  437;  Navy,  240;  and  soldiers'  homes,  779.  In  addi- 
tion  to  this,  there  are  671  men  in  St.  Elizabeths  here  in  Washington. 
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COST  OF  TREATMENT  PER  MAN. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  now  the  question  of  cost.  What  does  it 
cost  in  the  private  hospitals  per  man  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  The  cost  of  caring  for  a  patient  in  a  pri- 
vate hospital  varies.  Under  the  present  arrangement  they  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  private  hospitals  and  we 
pay  an  average  of  approximately  $3.50  for  patients  in  the  private 
hospitals.  In  some  instances  we  pay  more  where  the  patients  need 
speCialistic  treatment  or  j)rivate  rooms,  and  then  there  are  additional 
charges  sometimes  for  special  operations  and  X  rays. 

The  Chairman.  The  avei;^ge  is  $3.50  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  For  the  hospital  service  per  se.  That 
means  bed  and  food.  That  was  increased  to  $3.50  some  little  while 
ago.  We  found  that  the  rate  of  $3  which  we  had  paid  was  not  sufli- 
cient  and  that  the  hospitals  were  not  willing  to  take  patients  at  that 
I'ate. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  pay  for  the  treatment  in  addition  to 
that  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  No  ;  that  includes  the  usual  treatment,  but 
if  there  is  any  specialistic  treatment,  like  a  serious  operation  or 
X-ray  plates,  there  is  an  extra  charge. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  what  is  the 
average  cost  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  If  I  might  suggest,  that  might  be  included 
in  the  testimony  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  9,108  and  you  made  an 
allotment  of  how  much  for  one  month? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  For  the  three  months  $8,971,250,  but  I 
should  like  to  remind  the  chairman  that  this  amount  of  money  al- 
lotted to  the  Public  Health  Service  is  not  exclusively  for  the  medical 
care  and  treatment  of  patients.  It  includes,  for  instance,  the  run- 
ning of  their  district  offices  which  they  run  for  the  bureau  to  ex- 
amine the  patients  and  to  send  them  from  these  offices  to  the  hospitals 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  we  made  an  appropriation  for  that  i 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  No,  sir;  not  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  appropriation? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  No,  sir.  That  is  all  coming  out  of  this, 
because  it  is  work  for  the  patients  of  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Chol]vieley-Jones.  We  have  allotted  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  charge,  as  I  understand  you,  is  $3  a  day, 
which  is  the  subsistence  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  Yes;  it  ranges  from  60  cents  to  $3.50,  de- 
pending upon  the  hospital  in  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Navy  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  We  have  made  no  allotment  as  yet  to  the 
Navy,  but  we  have  paid  one  item  of  $18,972  for  actual  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Their  cost  averages  about  $3  a  day,  according  to 
my  understanding? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Approximately. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  soldiers'  homes? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  We  have  allotted  $4,570,000,  which  comes 
under  the  sundry  civil  bill 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  for  making  suitable  changes 
to  receire  them? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  per  man  per  day? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Gen.  Wood  estimates  that  the  cost  is  $2 
per  day.  That  includes  everything  except  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, personnel  and  medicine. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  men  are  at  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  They  are  going  in  there  very  rapidly  now. 
I  think  there  are  a  little  more  than  300. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  tuberculosis? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir.  They  will  have  1,000,  I  think, 
in  another  two  or  three  weeks. 

disciplinary  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  men  in  the  soldiers'  homes  that  you  have  assigned 
there,  has  it  been  up  to  the  standard  received  in  other  institutions? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Generally  speaking;  yes,  sir.  We  had 
some  difficulty  the  other  day  at  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  National  Soldiers' 
Home.  They  had  appointed  a  doctor  who  was  recommended  to  them 
hy  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  a  very  good  tuberculosis 
t^xpert,  to  take  charge  of  their  tuberculosis  work.  He  found  that 
the  patients  were  violating  the  rules  of  the  home  that  were  for  the 
p)od  health  of  the  people  of  the  institution  by  throwing  their  sputum 
cups  into  the  lavatory  and  scattering  the  sputum  all  over  the  room. 
They  could  not  get  any  attendants  to  stay  in  that  lavatory  and 
clean  it  up.  So  we  took  some  of  the  patients  who  were  not  running 
temperatures  and  detailed  them  to  the  work  of  standing  on  guard 
and  seeing  that  the  other  patients  who  came  in  deposited  their 
sputum  cups  in  a  receptacle  that  was  there  for  that  purpose. 

There  was  great  objection.  We  also  obliged  them  to  clean  up  the 
lavatory.  I  had  telegrams  from  the  American  Legion  and  from 
the  soldiers'  committee,  and  I  had  Dr.  Rogers,  the  acting  chief 
nioflical  adviser  of  the  bureau,  and  a  representative  of  the  National 
Tul)erculosis  Association  go  out  there  and  inspect  the  situation. 
They  found  it  just  as  I  have  described  it.  They  regarded  it  as  an 
emergency  and  that  the  men  themselves  would  have  to  abide  by  the 
rules  whether  in  a  national  soldiers'  home  or  not  or  in  any  private 
institution  or  the  Army  or  Navy  for  their  own  protection  and  the 
protection  of  those  aix>und  them.  In  that  instance  the  doctor  in 
charge,  it  is  believed,  had  not  used  quite  the  discretion  he  should 
have  used  in  the  handling  of  the  situation.  He  did  not  handle  it 
quite  as  well  as  it  might  have  been  handled  psychologically.  Gen. 
Wood  immediately  remedied  the  situation,  in  fact,  the  first  time  it 
was  called  to  his  attention,  after  I  had  communications  regarding  it. 
There  are  troubles  of  that  sort  which  arise,  but,  generally  speaking, 
and  from  all  the  information  which  has  come  to  my  attention,  when 
they  get  there  they  are  very  much  pleased,  but  before  they  get 
there  they  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  did  they  do  to  remedy  the  situation  ? 
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Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  They  had  several  conferences  with  the 
soldiers  themselves — Dr.  Pattereon  and  Dr.  Curtis,  on  the  committee 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association;  Dr.  Rodgers,  the  doctor 
from  the  bureau — had  conferences  with  these  men  and  explained  to 
them  intelligently  the  situation  and  how  their  own  lives  and  the  lives, 
of  others  had  to  be  protected,  and  that  unless  they  did  conduct  them- 
.selves  properly  in  the  sanitarium  the  same  as  any  others  they  could 
not  be  kept  there  as  patients.  It  was  charged  that  they  were  run- 
ning temperatures,  but  the  doctors  looked  that  up  and  found  that 
they  were  not.  They  were  tuberculous  men,  but  they  were  not  seri- 
ously aggravated  cases.  We  found  in  that  case  that  the  a^tation 
was  mostly  caused  by  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  who 
unfortunately  was  bedridden  and  who  nad  sent  a  telegram  to  us 
signed  by  four  patients  who  had  not  seen  the  telegram  and  denied 
that  the  statements  made  were  correct.  You  do  have  trouble  in  the 
hospitals.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  I  have  had  complaints  regard- 
ing the  hospital  at  New  Haven,  conducted  as  a  tuberculosis  hospital. 
Anyone  suffering  from  tuberculosis  should  go  there,  because  it  is  an 
excellent  hospital,  well  run,  with  good  doctors  and  nurses.  These 
prejudices  are  unjust  tod  not  well  founded.  When  they  get  there 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  very  well  satisfied. 

I  know  in  one  private  sanitarium  that  I  was  visiting  there  was  a 
sign  out,  "This  is  what  you  will  find  if  you  go  to  the  old  soldiers* 
home,"  and  then  there  were  two  old  soldiers  sitting  on  a  rock  and  it 
looked  like  they  had  lots  of  tobacco  juice  on  their  beards,  which  was 
absolutely  the  wrong  kind  of  information  to  give  to  those  boys. 

Johnson  City,  I  think,  on  competent  medical  advice,  will  be  one  of 
the  best  tuberculosis  sanitariums  in  America.  The  soldiers'  home  at 
Marion,  Ind.,  we  are  trying  to  get  in  shape  for  a  national  sanitarium 
for  mental  cases.  In  some  of  the  other  soldiers'  homes  we  can  not 
use  the  entire  home,  but  there  are  many  buildings,  large  buildings, 
and  large  acreage,  and  as  fast  as  the  national  soldiers'  homes  can 
they  are  making  available  the  entire  buildings.  If  the  demand  is 
not  sufficiently  great  at  the  moment  for  an  entire  building  they  make 
a  ward  available  for  the  war-risk  patients.  In  some  instances  the 
war-risk  patients  have  been  put  in  a  ward  with  the  soldiers  of  other 
wars.  The  first  patient  to  arrive  would  not  be  put  in  a  ward  by 
himself,  in  all  probability,  but  in  a  ward  with  other  patients,  and 
then  when  they  get  enough  patients  they  establish  their  own  ward 
and  their  own  building.  At  Dayton  they  have  four  so-called  barrack 
buildings,  and  they  have  in  the  center  of  the  four  buildings  put  up  a 
mess  hall.  These  four  buildings  will  be  the  hospital,  general,  medi- 
cal, and  surgical  for  500  patients.  That  is  absolutely  separate  from 
the  other  buildings. 

COOPERATION  OF  MANAGERS  OF  SOLDIERS'  HOMES. 

The  Chairman.  What  disposition  has  the  board  of  managers  shown 
to  cooperate  to  make  the  hospitals  and  the  homes  serviceable  in  this 
emergency  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  My  feeling  is  that  they  will  get  every- 
thing they  need.    I  have  seen  no  disposition  on  their  part  to  limit  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  have  entered  any  complaint,  if  you 
have,  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  managers? 
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CoL  Cholmslet- Jones.  They  have  responded  immediately.  There 
was  a  little  complaint  brought  up  in  California  at  the  Sawteile  Home, 
where  we  had  at  one  time,  1  think,  only  14  war-risk  patients,  maybe 
24— rather  few.  Gen.  Wood  himself  went  to  Sawteile  and  made  cer- 
tain changes  there  in  the  personnel,  gave  certain  directions  with  re- . 
gard  to  the  organization  as  well  as  the  equipment  of  the  home  for  the 
care  of  the  World  War  patients.    Their  spirit  is  of  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  vou  having  changes  made  for 
better  hospital  treatment  in  the  homes  f 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  The  managers  of  the  National  Soldiers' 
Home  have  invited  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  have 
accepted  to  assist  them  in  the  selection  of  personnel.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associaton  is  recommending  the  per- 
sonnel for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  one  of  the  soldiers'  homes 
accepted  the  recommendation,  stating  there  is  none  better  in  America. 
They  have  also  turned  to  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  asking  them  tq  recommend  doctors  as  regards  personnel  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mental  war-risk  patients.  They  have 
l)een  very  willing  to  seek  competent  professional  counsel  and  to  abide 
bv  the  counsel  they  receive. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  making  arrangements  in  these  homes 
so  that  they  can  take  care  of  a  greater  number  of  patients  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  figuring  that  by  next 
year  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  6,000. 

The  Chairman.  Next  year?  • 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Commencing  the  1st  of  Julv  ? 

Col-  Cholmeley- Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  they  can  get  up  to  that 
as  soon  as  they  can.  For  instance,  the  Johnson  City  home  will  care 
for  1,000  tuberculosis  patients  and  the  Marion,  Ind.,  home  will  have 
1,000  mental  patients.  In  other  homes  like  Dayton  they  are  making 
certain  alterations  and  improvements  to  accommodate  tuberculosis 
patients.  It  will  have  about  300  tuberculosis  patients  and  about  500 
general  medical  and  surgical  patients. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  only  take  up  about  one-half  of  their 
available  vacant  beds? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir.  What  they  reported  some  time 
ago  was  10,000  empty  beds.  They  were  in  these  buildings  where 
just  old  soldiers  were  sleeping  in  beds.  As  you  know  full  well  that 
IS  not  comparable  to  a  hospital  bed  and  all  the  things  that  go  with 
the  hospital  equipment.  There  is  a  nurse,  a  disintecting  room,  a 
wash  room,  wider  space  on  either  side  of  the  bed,  and  you  can  only 
have  so  many  in  a  room.  It  depends  on  whether  they  are  tuber- 
culosis patients  or  surgical  or  general  patients.  There  is  a  standard 
amount  of  space  that  you  must  have  for  every  bed  in  a  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  at  the  home  in  Milwaukee? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  We  considered  using  the  Milwaukee  home 
for  a  sanitarium  for  the  treatment,  of  mental  cases.  That  was  not 
approved  and  that  is  why  we  will  use  Marion. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  do  with  the  Milwaukee  home? 

Col.  Cholmblby-Jones.  They  have  put  old  soldiers  in  there  from 
Marion,  some  from  Dayton,  and  some  from  Johnson  City,  they 
have  filled  in  from  the  other  homes.    There  will  be  some  available 
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room* — I  wired  yesterday — for  a  unit  of  100  war-risk  patients,  not 
tuberculosis  and  not  mental,  but  for  the  general  medical  and  surgical 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  contemplating,  then,  the  use  of  that 
home  to  any  extent  for  any  soldiers  of  this  war? 

Col.  Choli^ieley- Jones.  Not  the  entire  home. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Danville  home? 

Col.  CnoLMELEYrJoNES.  Dauville  will  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sending  any  from  New  England  to  the 
Maine  home? 

Col.  Cholmei^y-Jones.  The  Maine  home  is  not  being  used. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  not  many  old  soldiers  there. 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  No,  sir;  and  there  are  only  about  six  war- 
risk  patients  there.  They  will  not  go  there,  and  thev  have  a  hard 
time  getting  old  soldiers  to  go  there.  There  are  a  few  New  Eng- 
landers  who  will  go  there  and  nowhere  else.. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  will  have  a  good  many  New  England 
men  from  this  war  for  whom  you  must  provide  hospital  treatment. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir.  During  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  it  is  a  dismal  and  cold  place. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  always  send  them  where  they  want 
to  go. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  would  want  to  go  to  Atlantic  City 
and  down  on  the  southern  coast? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  There  are  certain  extremes  that  might  be 
understandable,  like  the  Togus  home. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  soldiers'  home  at  Hampton  Roads? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  That  is  filled  with  old  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  empty  during  the  war,  or  was  used  by 
the  Army. 

Col.  (3holmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  considered  taking  Hamp- 
ton, Marion,  and  even  Danville,  and  we  took  Marion.  They  are 
trying  to  make  as  many  beds  available  at  Dayton  as  possible,  because 
that  is  a  big  home.  Gradually  they  are  getting  the  soldiers  out  of 
them  and  filling  up  the  other  homes. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  use  this  for  tubercular  patients? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  No,  sir ;  for  general,  surgical,  and  tubercu- 
lar cases. 

The  Chairman.  Your  tubercular  patients  constitute  not  quite 
but  almost  half  of  your  total. 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  About  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal  more  than  one-third.  There  are 
8,306  tubercular  patients,  6,272  mental  patients,  and  6,329  general 
patients.  What  other  home  are  you  going  to  treat  tubercular  pa- 
tients in.  aside  from  Johnson  City? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  We  are  trying  to  treat  patients  at  the 
Sawtelle  home  in  California,  where  there  are  other  tubercular 
patients.  That  is  a  very  beautiful  home  and  pleasantly  located. 
I  am  advised  recently,  however,  by  the  Public  Health  Service  that 
down  there  in  that  country,  particularly  at  Sawi:elle,  there  are  cer- 
tain fogs  that  come  in  that  make  it  difficult  to  treat  tubercular  pa- 
tients.   We  have  not  made  an  examination  as  to  how  long  these  fogs 
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continue,  so  as  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable 
to  allow  patients  to  go  to  that  territory. 

May  I  include  in  the  record  the  statement  you  asked  for  in  regard 
to  the  national  soldiers'  homes  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Tentative  estimate  of  Notional  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldien'i  to  care 
for  the  war-risk  patients  and  estimate  of  allotment  of  funds  needed. 


Branches. 


Central  brandi 

Nort  hwest^m  branch 

KA^tem  brajch 

^>  them  branch 

Western  branch 

Padflc  branch 

Marion  branch 

^■m\  ille  branch 

Mnimf^in  bronch 

Battle  Mounfin  Sanitarium. 


Tot  1 

ro<t  of:  lter<: lions,  etc 

Cost  or  increased  personnel. 


Hospiial 
space 

avpilable 

Julv  1, 

1920. 


150 
100 
150 
100 
100 
150 


100 
150 
200 


1,200 


Hospitsl 
spn.ce 

available 
after 
altera- 
tions. 


Cost;  of 
altera- 
tions and 
additional 
equip- 
ment. 


1,000 
200 
300 
200 
300 
500 

1,000 
200 

1,000 
500 


8300,000 
35,000 

2r^,(m 

25,000 

35,000 

50,000 

500,000 

25,000 

400,000 

100,000 


5,200    1,495,000 


Cost  of 
increased 
person- 
nel. 


190,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
35,000 

200,000 
10,000 

200,000 
30.000 


eo5,ooo 


Increased 
cost  of 

mainto- 
nance. 


1450,000 
90,000 
130,000 
130,000 
l.')0,000 
220,000 
500,000 
100,000 
500,000 
220,000 


2,470,000 

1,495,010 

()05,000 


4,570,000 


("ost  of  alterations  and  equipment  provides  for  adding  mess  halls  and 
kitchens,  barrack  space,  and  for  additional  hospital  equii)ment,  supplies,  etc. 

Cost  of  increased  personnel  is  to  provide  additional  assistant  surgeons, 
t mined  nurs<»s,  ward  men,  etc. 

Coxt  of  maintenance  provides  for  additional  expenditures  for  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  general  supplies. 

MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  SERVICES. 


( See  p.  270. ) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  had  $46,000,000  for  the  hospital  service? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  rate  of  expenditure  per  month? 

('ol.  Cholmeley-Jones.  The  expenditures  during  this  fiscal  vear 
out  of  the  appropriation  of  $46,000,000  are  as  follows:  In  July, 
$^*<.^>7l^50.  That  was  amount  allotted  the  Public  Health  Service. 
In  August,  $1,502,116.90;  September,  $3,090,2:36.73;  and  October, 
5?"^ .432,91 1.14,  making  a  total  expenditure  for  those  four  months  of 
$21.1)96,514.77. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  running,  then,  a  little  over  your  appro- 
priation. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  What  is  deceptive  in  those  figures  as  I 
road  them  there  is  that  there  is  included  the  allotment  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  the  entire  second  quarter,  which  includes  two 
more  months,  and  also  the  appropriation  for  the  national  soldiers' 
homes,  which  will  cover  practicallv  the  entire  vear.  They  mav  need 
another  $1,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  That  also  includes  the  allotment  to  the  soldiers' 
homes  to  provide  better  hospitalization? 

Col.  Cholmbley-Jonbs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  making  some  improvements  in  the  hospital 
facilities? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  Yes,  sir. , 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  appropriation  might 
be  sufficient. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  I  anticipate  that  it  will  be.  I  am  hop- 
ing so. 

The  Chairman.  For  next  year  you  are  asking  $50,000,000  for 
medical  and  hospital  services. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  to  take  care  of  the  an- 
ticipated increase.  We  have  now  in  hospitals  19,857  patients,  or 
approximately  that  number,  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  that 
period  we  will  have  30,000.  We  estimate  that  at  the  rate  the  patients 
have  been  increasing. 

INCREASE  IN   NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  particular  classes  of  patients  are  on  the  increase? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  The  tubercular  patients.  They  have 
always  been  a  little  more  than  one-third,  and  then  the  mental  and 
the  general  medical  and  surgical  patients  that  we  have  had  in  greater 
number  are  now  reducing  a  little.  The  mental  and  tubercular- cases 
are  the  permanent  ones  and  will  stay  with  us  longer. 

Mr.  VARE.  Then,  you  are  increasing  in  the  number  of  tubercular 
and  mental  cases  and  reducing  in  the  number  of  general  cases? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  We  can  not  say  that  we  are  reducing  them, 
because  we  have  been  going  up  with  all  of  them.  The  percentage 
possibly  has  been  increasing  in  the  tubercular  and  mental  cases. 

Mr.  Moyle.  They  seemed  to  have  reached  the  peak  in  the  general 
medical  and  surgical  cases. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  By  looking  at  our  records  and  statistics, 
it  seemed  to  me  sometime  ago  that  we  had  and  then  up  it  went  again. 
Now  it  seems  as  though  we  have  reached  the  peak. 

Dr.  Cum  MING.  I  think  that  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year 
and  upon  the  industrial  conditions.  I  think  we  will  have  a  big  in- 
crease now. 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  Dr.  Emerson,  the  medical  adviser  and  as- 
sistant director  of  the  bureau,  reminds  me  that  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  climate  is  more  fixed,  as  in  California,  there  has 
been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  patients,  whereas  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  climate  or  temperature  goes  to  ex- 
tremes at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  number  is  increased.  Will  you 
make  that  statement.  Dr.  fimerson? 

Dr.  Emerson.  The  only  part  oi  the  country  where  there  has  been 
a  consistent  decline  in  the  incidence  of  new  cases  hospitalized  has 
been  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  where  the  uniform  climate  makes  it 
possible  for  the  whole  population  to  avoid  those  seasonal  variations 
and  disease  incidents  notable  throughout  the  East  and  in  the  indus- 
trial parts  of  the  United  States.  In  other  i)laces,  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  has  occurred  within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  the 
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same  kind  of  increase  in  our  cases  that  has  occurred  in  sickness 
throughout  the  population  as  a  whole. 

FOB  ALTEBATIONS  AND  REPAIRS. 

(See  p.  272.) 

The  Chairman.  When  the  appropriation  for  this  year  was  made 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  you  mi^ht  have  to  expend  in  soldiers' 
homes,  but  we  knew  that  some  expenditures  would  have  to  be  made. 
We  therefore  gave  you  authority,  because  there  was  not  time  within 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  the  homes,  to  make  improvements,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  not  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  continue  that 
authority.  I  notice  that  you  have  asked  for  the  continuation  of  that 
policy.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  not  want  to  give  to  anyone  the 
authority  to  spend  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  in  the  soldiers' 
homes  or  anywhere  else  without  coming  before  Congress  each  year 
and  stating  what  vou  want  to  do.  We  want  to  treat  everv  one  of  these 
institutions  alike  and  to  adopt  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  them. 

We  do  appropriate  annually  $200,000  in  a  lump  sum  that  can  be 
used  for  the  buildings  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  but  here  is  a 
blanket  authority  that  is  quite  large,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  do  what  you  wanted  to  do  for  this  year.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  authority  ought  not  to  be  granted  next  year,  and  that  if 
the  soldiers'  homes  find  that  they  must  have  an  increase  in  their  ap- 
propriations to  provide  additional  space  or  medical  facilities  they 
ourrht  to  come  and  ask  for  the  money. 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  You  could  limit  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose  out  of  this  appropriation  if  you  saw  fit. 

The  Chairman.  My  idea  was  that  we  ought  to  strike  out  that  pro- 
vision which  provides  that — 

The  allotments  to  the  said  board  of  managers  shall  also  include  such  sums  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deem  necessary  to  alter  or  improve  existing 
facilities  in  the  several  branches  under  his  jurisdiction  so  as  to  provide  ade- 
qnate  accommodations  for  such  beneficiaries  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance as  may  be  committed  to  its  care. 

I  think  we  should  strike  out  that  provision  and  let  these  people 
come  before  Congress  for  what  they  require,  so  that  Congress  can 
keep  its  finger  on  it,  just  as  we  do  with  regard  to  other  institutions. 

Col.  CHOLMELEY-JoNEa.  Could  you  not  say,  "Not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000"? 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  cut  it  out  entirely. 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  We  are  now  using  facilities  at  the  soldiers' 
homes  and  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  because  of  the  emergency.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  emergency  you  have  got  to  depend  upon  us 
to  determine  the  use  that  they  shall  be  put  to.  We  can  develop  some 
plans  with  regard  to  them,  and  say  that  it  will  cost  so  much  money. 
This  year  they  made  improvements  and  alterations  in  the  homes. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  gave  you  a  large  appropriation  with  that 
in  view. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  You  did  not  limit  it  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  gave  you  $46,000,000,  which  was  a  very 
hrge  appropriation,  and  we  assumed  that  during  the  year  such  major 
changes  and  alterations  as  were  necessary  would  be  taken  care  of. 
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We  assumed  that  the  changes  not  taken  care  of  out  of  that  appropri- 
ation would  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  appropriations  made  directly 
to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  soldiers'  homes.  It  is  bad  policy  to 
have  the  soldiers'  homes  get  the  notion  that  they  can  come  to  you  and 
get  $1,000,000  instead  of  going  to  Congress  and  asking  for  it  and, 
perhaps,  getting  $200,000. 

Col.  CHOLMEL.EY- Jones.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  counsel  on  this 
question :  I  presume  that  Congress  wants  to  determine  what  the  cost 
is  to  the  Government  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  World  War 
patients,  and  I  take  it  that  in  putting  all  of  this  appropriation  in  one 
place,  as  you  did  last  year  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance, you  are  trying  there  to  crystallize  and  determine  the  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  these  soldiers  of  the 
World  War. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  made  that  way  because  we  did  not 
have  time  to  make  a  survey  of  those  hospitals.  1  think  that  would  be 
a  minor  matter,  because  we  certainly  do  not  want  the  men  put  in 
hospitals  where  it  can  be  said  afterwards  by  the  men  themselves  or 
by  some  organization  composed  of  soldiers,  like  the  American  Legion, 
that  Congress  has  not  taken  proper  care  of  them.  We  realized  that 
some  of  those  homes  had  to  have  changes  made  for  the  better  hos- 
pitalization of  the  men,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  appropriation 
was  made  in  that  way ;  but,  of  course,  we  wanted  an  accounting  made 
of  it.  We  will-  want  to  know  just  what  has  been  expended  in  that 
way. 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  For  instance,  if  the  soldiers'  homes  came 
before  Congress  and  said,  "  We  want  $500,000  for  improvements 
necessary  for  the  old  soldiers,  and  $1,000,000  to  take  care  of  World 
War  veterans  or  patients  that  the  bureau  has  sent  to  us  " 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  believe  they  could  ever 
say  that.  The  old  soldiers  will  soon  be  a  history.  Last  year,  as  I 
recall,  the  old  soldiers  in  these  homes  had  attained  the  average  age 
of  70  years,  plus,  and  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  very  few  of  them. 
You  can  not  charge  very  much  to  them,  and  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  about  that.  They  are  discharged  soldiers  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  must  have  equal  treatment  and  splendid  treatment. 
Therefore  I  doubt  if  we  will  ever  care  to  know  to  a  cent  just  what 
the  World  War  has  cost  us.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  find  out  if 
we  tried  to. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  hospitals 
leased  that  are  temporary  and  are  perfectly  useless  unless  they  make 
certain  alterations  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  paying  for  such  alterations  and  im- 
provements out  of  this  fund  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  comes  out  of  this  allotment. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  is,  for  hospitals  acquired  by  lease  not  oa 
Government  ground. 

Dr.  Cumming.  We  would  say  to  them,  "If  you  put  it  in  such  a 
shape,  we  will  give  you  so  much  lease  money  for  it,"  but  a  certain 
part  of  that  money  was  spent  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  onlv  authority  that  von 
have  now  for  leasing  hospitals  is  given  to  you  bv  the  act  of  March 
3, 1919? 

Dr.  Cumming.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  the  appropriation  bill  this  year. 
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Mr.  Vare.  As  I  understand  it,  you  agree  on  a  lease  price,  or,  rather, 
the  amount  is  fixed  for  the  lease  price,  and  at  the  time  the  amount 
is  fixed  the  amount  that  must  be  expended  in  alterations  and  im- 
pnivements  is  taken  into  consideration,  and. instead  of  being  charged 
to  alterations  and  improvements  it  is  charged  up  to  the  lease? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  general  system  is  that  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  is  considered  a  proper  lease  charge. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  provision  you  apply 
to  the  soldiers'  homes  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
k'e.  Here  you  were  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  were  expecting  a 
large  number  of  men  to  be  taken  care  of.  Therefore,  Congress  had 
to  trust  somebody  in  regard  to  thfese  things,  and  when  we  gave  that 
authority  it  was  supposed  that  if  the  Public  Health  Service  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  to  make  certain  repairs  and 
alterations  for  the  benefit  of  those  men,  it  would  be  done  in  the  spirit 
in  which  the  appropriation  was  made,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we 
are  now  getting  to  the  point  where  we  ought  to  begin  to  estimate 
for  those  things. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  With  the  exception  of  hospitals  taken  over 

ilr.  Vare  (interposing).  Let  us  assume  that  you  lease  a  private 
hospital,  and  I  assume  that  some  of  these  are  private  hospitals,  and 
that  you  fix  your  yearly  rental  price  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  improvements  and  alterations  that  are  necessary;  for  how  long 
a  period  are  those  leases  made? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  You  can  not  make  a  lease  for  longer  than  one  year, 
but  morally  we  may  bind  ourselves  to  take  it  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Vare.  If  the  first  year's  price  is  based  upon  malnn;^  a  certain 
amount  of  alterations  and  improvements,  does  not  that  become  an 
unfair  price  for  the  Government  to  pay  for  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  always  require  that  the  lease  shall  be  a  5-year 
lease  or  a  10-ycar  lease,  that  being  binding  upon  the  lessor  but  not 
upon  the  Government.  The  lease  always  provides,  "subject  to  ap- 
propriation by  Congress." 

Mr.  Vare.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  an  unbusinesslike  procedure 
to  put  the  charges  for  alterations  and  improvements  into  the  form 
of  a  lease.  For  instance,  if  you  were  paying  $50,000  a  year  for  a 
building,  and  during  the  first  year  put  $25,000  worth  of  improve- 
ments on  the  building,  then  in  a  period  of  10  years  the  Government 
would  have  spent  approximately  $250,000  excess  rent. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  is  distributed  over  the  term  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  how  do  you  know  that  you  will  use  it  for  10  years, 
if  the  Government  commits  itself  to  only  1  year? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Then  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  lessor  and  not  to  the 
(Tovemment. 

Mr.  Vare.  According  to  my  observation,  private  individuals  gen- 
erally take  good  care  of  themselves  in  such  transactions. 

Dr.  CrMMiNG.  In  many  cases  they  have  not  done  that,  because 
some  of  the  finest  hospitals  were  rented  at  $1  a  year. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  alterations  and  re- 
pairs to  hospitals  leased  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  unless  the  money  is  available  it  will  prevent  any 
further  expenditure  on  our  part. 
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The  Chairman.  Yesterday  we  had  Mr.  Perry  before  us  with  a 
whole  list  of  hospitals  for  which  he  came  in  here  and  asked  for  money 
in  addition  to  the  $200,000.  Out  of  the  general  appropriation  iot 
the  Treasury  Department  for  the  care  of  public  buildings  $200,000 
is  available  for  marine  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations.  Now,  I 
think  the  better  policy  would  be  for  you  to  come  before  us  with  that 
whole  prog[ram,  rather  than  to  leave  a  part  of  your  program  in 
abeyance,  giving  you  authority  to  go  to  some  officer  with  a  lump-sum 
appropriation  so  that  if  Congress  does  not  give  you  what  you  want 
jou  mav  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  have  no  program.  They  say  to  us,  "Give  us 
some  beds,"  and  we  must  take  anything  we  can  get  and  remodel  it 
at  any  cost  within  reason. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  Suppose  you 
have  an  item  for  repairs,  improvements  to  buildings,  mechanical 
equipment,  etc.,  at  Stapleton,  N.  Y.  That  is  a  hospital  with  a  bed 
<;apacity  of  255.  Suppose  we  decide  that  it  is  not  worth  repairing, 
and  do  not  give  what  you  ask,  but  suppose  we  give  $50,000,000  in  this 
form  and  Dr.  Gumming  should  go  to  Col.  Jones  and  he  should  arrive 
at  a  different  conclusion  and  turn  over  to  him  $25,000.  I  am  talking 
about  the  possibilities.  It  is  a  loose  system,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  getting  to  the  point  where  we  should  have  a  better  business 
system.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  has  been  disbursed  so  far  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Soldiers'  Homes  for  improved  facilities 
and  changes  and  alterations  ? 

Col.  Cholmelet-Jones.  The  cost  of  alterations  and  additional 
equipment  was  $1,495,000;  that  is  estimated  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement,  as  fur- 
nished you  by  the  board  of  managers,  showing  the  homes  to  which 
that  amount  was  to  go? 

Col.  Cholmeley-«Jones.  Yes ;  I  have  given  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  included  in  that  document? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  details? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  that  there  have 
been  changes  in  this  estimate,  but  that  is  the  amount  of  money  they 
have  received,  and  this  is  the  amount  that  thev  are  to  spend  in  the 
different  branches.  For  instance,  at  Marion,  Ind.,  $600,000;  Moun- 
tain Branch,  $400,000 ;  and  Central  Branch,  Dayton,  $300,000.  Those 
are  the  big  places,  approximately  as  given  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  involve? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  At  Johnson  City,  for  instance,  that  in- 
volved building  a  new  veranda. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  Johnson  City  ?  * 

Col.  Cholmeley- JoNES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  at  Marion  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  At  Marion  they  have  made  certain  physi- 
cal changes  that  the  national  committee  on  mental  hygiene  recom- 
mended, which,  I  suppose,  meant  the  tearing  out  of  partitions  and 
putting  up  of  partitions. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  erect  any  additional  buildings? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  No  additional  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  At  either  place? 
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Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  No.  At  Johnson  City  we  put  up  a  run- 
way and  put  in  a  mess  hall  and  made  that  entire  unit  available  for 
5<)0  war  risk  patients. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  do  you  provide  for  those  changes?  By  what 
method  do  you  have  your  work  done  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  That  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  the  na- 
tional soldiers'  homes  getting  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  doing  the  work? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  Yes;  the  national  soldiers'  homes,  and 
thev  have  to  make  an  accounting,  and  it  has  to  go  through  the 
aiufitor  and  the  comptroller. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  mean,  Do  they  advertise  for  public  bids  or  is  it  done 
on  the  cost-plus  plan  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  No  ;  it  is  done  in  the  standard  way,  there 
being  no  cost-plus  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  by  the  National  Soldiers'  Homes  for  any  additional 
funds  to  change  other  hospitals  and  homes  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  I  think  in  all  probability  we  will  be,  be- 
cause we  are  demanding  more  all  the  time  from  them.  You  take  at 
Sawtelle,  Calif.,  where  these  funds  have  been  given,  and  to  southern 
California  and  the  southwest ;  we  got  in  touch  with  Gen.  Wood  im- 
mediately and  he  surveyed  the  field  there  to  see  what  he  could  make 
available  in  the  present  buildings,  whether  or  not  he  could  by  altera- 
tions and  improvements  make  available  still  more  facilities.  If  he 
<an  do  that,  obviously  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  because  there  you 
have  your  grounds  and  a  certain  amount  of  your  personnel  and 
administrative  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Public  Health  Service?  What 
allotment  has  been  made  to  them  for  alterations,  repairs,  or  changes  ? 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  There  is  no  money  appropriated  as  such 
for  alterations  and  improvements  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  allotted  any  for  that  purpose  ? 

CV)1.  Cholmeley-Jones.  No  ;  we  have  allotted  it  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  have  authority  to  allot  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  that  purpose. 

Col.  Cholmeley-Jones.  I  understand  not.  In  the  Public  Health 
J-ection  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  last  year  it  shows  clearly  what  they 
are  authorized  to  spend  it  for,  and  that  is  quite  broad,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  It  provides — 

Tht»  allotments  made  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  to  the  PubUe 
Hesilth  Senice  for  the  care  of  beneficiaries  of  that  bureau  by  the  said  service 
siuill  also  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Public  Health  Service  on  that 
JHtimnt  for  necessarj*  personnel,  re^ilar  reserve  commissione<l  officers  of  the 
Pulilic  Health  Service,  clerical  help  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere, 
maintenance,  equipment,  leases,  fuel,  lights,  water,  printing,  freight,  transporta- 
tion and  tnivel,  and  maintenance  and  operation  of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

Now,  have  vou  any  statement  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
showing  how  this  money  is  to  be  expended  ? 

Col  Cholmeley-Jones.  Yes,  sir;  in  their  estimates  they  gave 
^hat  the  different  departments  had  expended.  It  is  just  itemized  in 
pross,  so  much  for  hospitals  and  so  much  for  personnel. 
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FOR   MEDICAL  AND   HOSPITAL   SERVICES. 

( See  p.  263. ) 

The  Chairman.  In  asking  for  $50,000,000  for  next  year,  how  much 
did  you  figure  would  be  necessary  just  for  the  hospitalization  of  the 
soldiers  distinct  from  the  amount  required  for  improved  facilities, 
alterations,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  $38,000,000  of  that  $50,000,000  is  the  amount  about 
which  we  were  supposed  to  give  you  information,  and  $12,000,000  of 
it  belongs  to  the  Bureau  of  vVar  Risk  Insurance.  That  is  the  w'ay 
it  is  understood  among  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  this  estimate  was  arrived  at  in  the 
Treasury  Department  under  this  revised  estimate. 

Col.  Cholmeley- Jones.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Have  you  itemized  the  estimates  under  the  new 
language,  where  you  are  asking  $50,000,000  for  next  year  for  medical, 
surgical,  and  hospital  services,  medical  examinations,  funeral  ex- 
penses, etc? 

Dr.  Cum  MING.  We  have  so  much  as  pertains  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  which  amounts  to  $38,000,000. 

[Statement  to  accompany  the  estimate  of  appropriation  for  "  Medical  and  hospital  services 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922."] 

The  estimate  of  $50,000,000  submitted  under  this  item  of  appropriation  (of 
which  $38,000,000  should  be  allotted  to  the  Public  Health  Service)  is  for  the 
care  and  relief  of  war-rislc  insurance  and  other  beneficiaries  mentioned.  The 
part  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  Public  Health  Service  is  now  being  carried 
on  tlwough  facilities  afforded  by  private  liospitals  under  contract  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  by  the  following  governmental  activities : 

18  field  organizations  in  charge  of  district  supervisors. 
30  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  War  Ilisk  Insurance  Bureau  are  also  cared  for  and 
treated  as  necessity  arises  therefor  in  all  United  States  marine  hospitals,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  at  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.;  Fort  McH^ry, 
Md.;  Norfolk  (Sewells  Point),  Va. ;  and  the  Hudson  Street  Hospital  in  New 
York  City. 

Expenditure  details  of  this  estimate  can  not  be  given  for  any  prior  fiscal  year, 
as  the  first  appropriation  for  this  sole  purpose  was  made  in  the  sundry  civil 
act  of  June  5,  1920,  and  the  operations  under  this  appropriation  have,  therefore, 
extended  over  a  period  of  only  three  months. 

Under  the  scheme  of  allotments  authorized  by  the  sundry  civil  act,  the  Bu- 
reau of  War  Risk  Insurance  allotted  to  the  Public  Health  Service  $8,971,250 
for  expenditures  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  details  of 
this  estimate  are  based  on  the  conditions  existing  during  this  quarter  as  far  as 
practicable. 
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Objects  of  expenditure. 


ADinNisraAnvE. 

Pslaries 

Equipment  and  supplies 

nSLD  SERVICE. 

Salaries 

iVntal  services 

Equipment  and  supplies 

F'lol,  light,  and  water 

Fn  ight  transp<Mtation 

Motor  vehicles 

<  >uf  <:ide  hospital  services 

Ph  vsidans'  services 

Rentals 

Travel  and  telegrams 

MLsoellaneous 

INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENSES. 

i^laries 

Equipment  and  supplies 

Fuel,  light,  and  water 


Estimated 

for  fiscal 

year  1922. 


1772,831.68 
50,000.00 


4,052,414.64 

2,055,000.00 

248,952.00 

2,496.12 

29,446.68 

13,040.88 

7,281,750.00 

284,982.84 

328,148.64 

72,491.16 

363,700.92 


4,969,458.96 
1,453,854.24 
1,010,260.44 


Objects  of  expenditure. 


INSTITUTIOl^AL  EXPENSES— COn. 

Freight  transportation 

Motor  vehicles 

Rentals 

Repairs  and  alterations 

Subsistence 

Travel  and  telegrams 

Miscellaneous 

SPEQAL  ITEMS. 

Printing  and  stationery 

Relief  furnished  at  second  and  third- 
class  stations 

Relief  furnished  at  U.  S.  Marine  and 
other  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals  

CONTINGENCTES. 

Opening  new  hospitals 

Total 


Estimated 

for  fiscal 

year  1922. 


1282,673.20 

144,804.24 

593, 259. 00 

2,445,000.00 

4,405,944.12 

24,301.80 

745,900.44 


125,000.00 
600,000.00    • 

1,041,288.00 
4,600,000.00 


38,000,000.00 


The  Chairman.  How  was  that  divided  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury?    How  did  you  arrive  at  that  division? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  That  was  the  part  which  was  to  be  used  in  hos- 
pitals under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  for 
all  the  field  forces ;  that  is  to  say,  the  district  supervisors,  and  so  on, 
which  are  to  take  care  of  ex-service  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  to  be  spent  for? 

Dr.  Clthmino.  The  other  was  for  the  hospitalization,  and  so  on, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  AVar  Risk;  that  is,  the  soldiers'  homes. 
Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Laporte.  I  know  something  about  that  matter  and  can  make 
an  explanation.  The  Surgeon  General  said  he  believed  he  could  fur- 
nish 22,0()0  out  of  an  average  of  30,000  beds,  and  said  if  he  did  that 
he  would  need  $38,000,000.  The  director  said :  "  Then  I  must  care 
for  an  average  of  8,000  more  beds 

The  Chairman.  Not  8,000  more,  but  all  told. 

A^r.  Laporte.  Yes;  8,()00  in  addition  to  the  22,000.  That  being 
so,  he  said  he  would  need  $12,000,000,  and  that  makes  the  total. 
Of  course,  the  only  advantage  of  having  that  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  that  if  the  Surgeon  General  finds  he  can  not  supply 
his  22,000  beds,  or  supply  more,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  will  have  a 
i^entral  fund  from  which  to  draw  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  central  fund  anyway. 

Mr.  Laporte.  He  has  in  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  he  has,  and  he  has  it  as  central  as  he 
would  have  it  the  other  way;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  The 
22,(K)0  beds  that  you  are  figuring  on  taking  care  of  were  the  contract 
beds  in  private  and  municipal  hospitals. 

Dr.  CrMMiNo.  And  in  our  own  hospitals  in  addition,  Mr.  Good. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  do  that,  why  did  you  not  just 
take  over  the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  ?  Why  make  that  division, 
because  that  is  such  an  arbitrary  division. 


• 
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Dr.  CxTMMiNG.  I  think  so,  too,  sir,  and  I  think  that  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  take  over  and  handle  them  all, 
that  looks  to  me  like  a  foolish  division. 

Dr.  Gumming.  That  is  what  we  thought  of  suggesting  to  you — to 
lump  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Laporte.  That  is  really  the  way  it  is  divided  now  as  a  matter 
of  actual  practice. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  But  on  account  of  the  district  supervisors  this  is 
the  only  administrative  way  we  have  of  handling  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  30,000  men.  How  much  of 
that  $50,000,000  did  you  anticipate  would  be  used  for  increasing 
facilities? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Here  it  is,  sir ;  it  is  all  divided  here  in  this  list.  We 
have  for  institutional  expenses  $2,445,000. 

HOSPITAL  BEPAIBS  AND  ALTERATIONS. 

(See  p.  284.) 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  institutional  expenses  ? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  That  is  to  say,  everything  connected  with  hospital 
repairs  and  alterations.    We  estimate  it  will  be  about  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  $2,445,000? 

Dr.  CuMMiNO.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  all  an  estimate,  because  we  do  not 
know  when  we  will  take  one  of  these  hospitals  over.  For  instance^ 
the  other  day  we  heard  of  an  Army  hospital  at  Camp  Taylor  which 
it  had  been  decided  to  sell.  Of  course,  we  wanted  to  get  it,  but  we 
did  not  know  in  advance  that  they  were  going  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  institutional  expenses  do  not  involve  the  care 
or  treatment  of  patients  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  I  would  like  to  hand  vou  this  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  includes  everything ;  it  includes  salaries,  equipment,  fuel, 
light,  water,  freight  transportation,  motor  vehicles,  rentals,  repairs 
and  alterations,  subsistence,  travel,  and  telegrams  and  miscellaneous, 
so  that  this  estimate  of  $38,000,000  is  based  on  what  we  have  been 
doing  since  the  1st  of  July,  and  we  have  come  pretty  close  to  our 
estimate  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  than  that.  Doctor,  because  you  have  not 
had  30,000  men. 

Dr.  Gumming.  No,  sir ;  but  I  mean  that  proportionately  it  is  based 
on  that. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 
SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  this  statement  that  you  have  $772,831.68 
for  salaries.  Are  those  all  the  salaries  paid  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  ? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  No,  sir;  those  are  the  salaries  pertaining  to  the  War 
Risk  Insurance. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  field  force  ? 
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Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Administrative  expenditures  refer  to  those  in  the 
Ix)rtions  of  the  bureau  in  Washing:ton  who  are  engaged  in  the 
furnishing  of  relief  to  beneficiaries  of  the  service.  These  expendi- 
tin-es  are  paid  out  of  the  allotment  from  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau,  while  the  expenditures  for  the  purveying  service  in  Wash- 
intrton  are  paid  out  of  appropriations  provided  for  the  care  of  other 
beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service  than  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance beneficiaries. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  administrative  officials  in  the  field? 

Dr.  Gumming.  Yes,  sir. 

NUMBEB  OF  t^IELD  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  field  organizations  have  you? 

Dr.  Gumming.  There  are  14  districts  and  then  in  6  of  those  dis- 
tricts we  have  State  subdivisions. 

The  Chairman.  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  you  have  18 
field  organizations  in  charge  of  district  supervisors. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  In  saying  there  are  14  districts,  I  refer  to  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  in  addition  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  Then  these  salaries  are  the  salaries  paid  to  per- 
sons in  charge  of  those  district  offices  and  connected  with  them. 

Dr.  Gumming.  The  first  item  is  for  the  administrative  officials 
here,  the  hospital  division  here. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  $772,000. 

Dr.  Gumming.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  subsequent  item  for  the  field 
service,  as  you  will  see  further  on. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  it  this  way  this  year, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  hereafter  there  ought  to  be  a  regular  estimate 
made  for  your  administrative  force,  so  that  we  may  have  that 
before  us. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  You  mean  a  complete  list  of  the  employees  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  ought  to  be  carried  in  the  appropriation. 
You  sav  you  have  a  list  there  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder,  This  is  a  list  of  those  employed  in  the  hospital 
division. 

ASSISTANT    SUBGEON    GENERAL. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  on  this  list  an  assistant  surgeon  general 
at  s.*),()00.  Of  course,  that  assistant  surgeon  general  does  some  work 
that  does  not  relate  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  patients 
at  all.  You  could  not  say.  Doctor,  that  all  persons  enumerated  here 
trivo  their  time  exclusively  to  War  Risk  patients.  They  are  also 
;riving  time  to  other  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  vService. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  made  a  rule  of  thumb  separation.  The  marine- 
hospital  division  is  paying  its  personnel  out  of  war-risk  funds,  while 
the  pur%'eying  personnel  is  paid  out  of  public-health  funds.  That 
is  the  best' division  we  could  make  of  this  thing. 

22646— 20— PT 1 ^18 
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Dr.  CuMMiNG.  It  has  to  be  arbitrary  unless  we  want  to  duplicate 
our  personnel. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  had  to  do  that  in  order  to  adjust  the  appropria- 
tions. 

Dr.  Gumming.  Dr.  Lavinder  is  in  charge  of  that  division,  and 
practically  nine-tenths  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  list  you  have  given  me  totals  $565,120, 
whereas  the  administrative  expense  is  $772,831.68. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  represents  those  on  duty,  while  this  is  for 
the  estimated  expenditures  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  large  force,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  a  large  piece  of  work. 

Dr.  Cumming.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  paper  work  con- 
nected with  each  individual  patient. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  estimate  increase  salaries  or  increase 
the  number  of  employees? 

Dr.  Cumming.  There  is  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  as 
to  the  number  of  patients  to  be  handled. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  involve  increased  salaries  for  any  of  the 
men? 

Dr.  Cumming.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  you  have  a  number  of  physicians 
at  $3,000.    Is  any  part  of  this  increase  due  to  increased  salaries  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  increases. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  estimate  $50,000  for  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  that  is  in  your  administrative  department. 

Dr.  Cumming.  They  have  turned  over  to  us  some  of  these  old 
wooden  buildings,  and  we  have  had  to  alter  them  and  equip  them — 
some  of  these  old  war  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  here  in  Washington? 

Dr.  Cumming.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  for  th«  alteration  and  equipment  of 
these  old  buildings? 

Dr.  Cumming.  And  ordinary  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  ordinary  supplies  this  year 
amount  to? 

Dr.  Cumming.  I  have  no  note  of  that. 

FIELD  SEBVICB — SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  in  the  field  service  you  estimate 
$4,052,414.64. 

Dr.  Cum m TNG.  Those  are  the  14  district  organizations  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  salaries  paid  to  your  field 
force  at  present  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  You  mean  in  the  district  organizations? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  These  are  the  salaries  for  October,  as  indicated  in 
this  list. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  salary  paid  ? 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  I  guess  it  is  that  paid  to  the  surgeons. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  commission  all  of  these  men  ? 
Dr.  Gumming.  Oh,  no. 

PAY    OF    SUSGEX)NS. 

« 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  acting  assistant  surgeons,  they  are  not 
commissioned,  are  they? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir ;  they  are  contract  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Their  salaries  vary,  but  the  average  pay  for  them 
is  ^^3,000. 

Dr.  Cummino.  They  run  from  $50  up  to  $3,000 ;  it  depends  on  the 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  get  good  men  for  that  compensa- 
tion? 

Dr.  Cr^iMiNG.  No,  sir.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  the 
Chicago  district  saying  that  they  could  not  get  a  good  neuropsy- 
rhiatrist,  a  tuberculosis  man,  or  a  man  of  that  Kind.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  good  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  salary  of  a  commissioned  officer  such 
as  vou  have  ? 

Dr.  WaRren.  It  depends  upon  his  grade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  different  grades  ? 

Dr.  Cummino.  I  get  $6,000,  and  that  salary  was  fixed  some  years 
a^o:  then  the  assistant  surgeons  general  get  $5,000: 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  get  allowances  for  quarters,  etc., 
when  they  are  out  ? 

Dr.  Cummino.  Yes,  sir.  Then  they  run  down  to  assistant  sur- 
geons at  about  $3,000,  and  we  can  not  get  many  of  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  of  having  commissioned 
officers  in  a  branch  of  the  service  like  yours,  which  is  wholly  a  non- 
military  service? 

Dr.  Cummino.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  military,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  they  are  men  commissioned  in  reserve.  It  may  seem  foolish  to 
you,  but  the  Secretary's  secretary,  who  is  an  old.  newspaper  man, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  thought  the  only  reason  we  could  get 
men  at  these  salaries  was  because  ox  these  conmiissions.  It  is  a  fact 
that  men  will  come  and  work  for  a  commission  and  for  the  privilege 
of  wearing  a  uniform  where  they  will  not  come  on  a  civil-service 
appointment. 

Mr.  Laporte.  There  is  retirement,  too  ? 

Dr.  Cummino.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  into  the  record  a  list  that  would  be 
just  a  little  bit  more  illuminating,  without  so  many  provisions,  so 
that  ordinary  persons  would  understand  what  was  meant,  and  then, 
more  than  that,  a  column  giving  the  salary  of  the  person  and  the 
total  monthly  base  salary? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  For  the  district  organizations? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  entire  field  force,  grouping  them.  That 
ought  not  to  take  a  very  long  list. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  For  the  entire  field  force — two  or  three  thousand 
people — not  very  long? 

The  Chairman.  You  would  perhaps  have  a  thousand  who  would 
all  be  in  one  group. 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  The  hospitals  and  district  offices? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  This  [indicating!  is  too  elaborate.  I  have  the  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  field  force,  but  it  is  more  elaborate  than  you 
want.    This  is  the  hospital  forofe  [indicating]. 

Total  annual  salaries  paid  officers  and  employees  under  the  supervision  of  the 

Marine  Hospital  Division, 

Marine  Hospital   Division $600, 710 

Hospitals  (professional,  doctors,  nurses,  etc.) 3,553,988 

Hospitals  (administrative  assistants,  clerks,  and  attendants) 3,389,050 

Districts 4, 270, 202 

Total 11, 813, 950 

Per  diem  and  per  hour  employees  are  not  included  in  this  statement. 

This  statement  was  made  September  1,  1920,  and  on  account  of  the  urgency 
of  the  request  for  this  data  it  is  not  deemed  desirable  to  compile  It  again  for 
the  present  date  (Nov.  24,  1920),  because  of  the  length  of  time  that  it  would 
take  to  accomplish  it.  New  data  upon  this  subject  would  not  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  time  necessary. 

MABINE   HOSPITAL  DIVISION. 

Total 
annual  salary. 

Senior  surgeon,  reserve,  $4,600,  6 .  $27,600 

Surgeon  (R.),  $3,900,  15 58,500 

Passed  assistant  surgeons  (R.),  $3,150,  8 25,200 

Assistant  surgeons  (R.),  $2,600,  2 5,200 

Acting  assistant  surgeons,  3 . 9,600 

Scientific  assistant,  1 3,000 

General  inspector  laboratories,  1 1,800 

X-ray  mechanician,  1 1, 260 

Superintendent  nurses,  1 2, 400 

Assistant  superintendent  nurses,  1 1,710 

Chief  nurse,  1 1,260 

Acting  reconstruction  officer,  1 2,240 

Head  reconstruction  aide,  1 1,710 

Superintendent  dietitians,  1 2,400 

Dietitian,  1 960 

Construction  engineers,  14 37, 300 

Architects  and  draftsmen,  5 -. 9,060 

Executive  clerk,  1 . 3,000 

Statisticians,  2 4,800 

Financial  clerk,  1 2, 500 

Accountant,  1 2, 0(X) 

Administrative  assistant,  1 2,  (X)0 

Supervising  pei*sonnel  assistant,  1 , 2, 400 

Personnel  clerk,  1 2, 250 

Maintenance-account  clerk,  1 2,000 

Clerks,  stenographers,  tJT)ists,  273 336.41*0 

Messengers  and  laborers,  69 45,500 

Chauffeurs,  6 4,  720 

Charwomen,  8 1, 920 

Total,  428 600, 710 

HOSPITALS,    PROFESSIONAL   PERSONNEL. 

Senior  surgeons  (reserve),  5 $23,000 

Surgeons  (reserve),  94 3(56,600 

Passed  assistant  surgeons  (raserve),  291 916,050 

Assistant  surgeons  (reserve),  94 244,400 

Acting  assistant  surgeons,  269 635,545 

Special  exi)erts  (T.  B.),  4 16,500 

Scientific  assistants,  3 5,400 
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Total 
annual  salary. 

rheralst,  1 $3, 000 

rhaplaiiis,  6 _       _  3  ggi 

I^rujfKlsts,   28 30,'  630 

Head  ivconstruction  aids,  65 72, 930 

lieti»n.struction  officer,  1 2]  400 

Psychologist,    1 1, 300 

SiM'cial  male  employees  (P.  T.),  12 10,620 

Siwial  instructors  (O.  T.),  3 6,620 

AMs.  282 230,  640 

IMetitians,  94 91,  620 

riiief  nurses,  46 44,790 

Assistant  chief  nurses,  19 16, 080 

Snr;rical  sui>ervisors,  14 1 12,  796 

Anesthetists,  11 10,  500 

H^^ad  nurses,  31 43,  900 

Night  supervisors,  6 5, 400 

Nurses,  a36 686, 036 

Technicians,   67 78,  370 

Total,  2,383 3, 553, 988 

HOSPITALS,  ADMINISTBATIM-:  ASSISTANTS,   CLERKS,   AND  ATTENDANTS. 

Administrative  assistants,  105 $171, 030 

i'leiks/  6:J« ' 580, 110 

Attendants,  1JS3 586.  629 

i'hanlTeurs,  213 153, 950 

Cleaners.  247 97,  685 

r<M)ks,  250 202,  794 

EiiKinetTss,  70 84,  240 

Fin  iiieii.  183 : 91,  940 

iJuanls,  30 25,  720 

Kitchen  helpers,  239 99,175 

I-dK»rers,  365 185,  574 

I-»iindry  attendauts,  154 ^ 69,610 

Matrons  and  seamstresses,  49 26,100 

M«  lianics.  219 222, 632 

Mi-ssengers.  54 21,  488 

Hrderlies,   1,029 465,  770 

Telephone  operators,  60 29,  295 

Waiters.  458 186, 348 

Watchmen,  139 88, 960 

Total.  5,635 ^ 3,  389,  050 

DISTRICTS. 

Assistant  surgeon  general  (R.),  1 $5,350 

Surgeons   (R.),  32 124,800 

S4*nior  surgeons    (R.),  2 _ 9,200 

Passed  assistant  surgeons  (R.),  106 333,900 

Assistant  surgeons  (R.),  22 57,200 

Acting  assistant  surgeons,  667 1, 117, 760 

Attending  specialists,  542 - 664, 640 

Assistant  sanitary  engineers,  2 4,400 

Aids,    5 4, 080 

Nurses,   8 8, 960 

Administrative   assistants,    5 8,  760 

('lerks,'  2,078 1, 893, 336 

Attendants,   96 57,  816 

Total,    3.566 4, 270, 202 

^  Incladiog  stenographerB,  typists,  etc. 
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The  Chairman.  Doctor,  suppose  instead  of  your  being  compelled 
to  take  22,000,  that  the  Navy  took  1,000,  the  Army  took  1,500,  and  the 
soldiers'  home  took  6,000,  that  would  be  8,500 ;  suppose  you  put  them 
at  the  soldiers'  home  to  capacity,  then  you  would  not  need  the  same 
field  force? 

Dr.  Gumming.  The  people  are  assigned,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  examine 
and  see  whether  they  should  be  hospitalized. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  practically  the  same  field  force  ? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  that  is  work  done  preliminary  to  the  as- 
signment ? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  field  force  is  at  the  peak  now. 
I  think  it  will  begin  to  decline  in  the  next  12  months ;  it  looks  to  me 
like  it. 


DENTAL    SERVICES. 


The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $2,055,000  for  dental  services? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  I  am  afraid  that  is  going  to  be  worse  than  that  be- 
fore we  get  through.  If  you  should  like  to  hear  more  about  that,  the 
supervising  dental  surgeon  is  outside.  The  first  patient  was  treated 
in  February,  1919,  and  we  can  give*  you  a  list  now  of  how  much  it  is 
costing.  I 

Dental  Section,  Marine  Hospital  Division,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 


Patients— treatment  authorized,  28.211. 


January . . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October 


Total. 


Month. 


Amount. 


125,184.20 
49,337.25 
142,444.50 
245,013.90 
299,431.75 
294,614.95 
78,750.76 
155,946.40 
296,236.18 
484,590.85 


2,071,551:71 


Patients— treatment    completed,  18,107. 


February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October 


Month. 


Total. 


Amoimt. 


16,901.75 
30,939.25 
61,674.50 
120. 77!.  75 
145,361.50 
171,124.06 
134,560.00 
166,745.50 
200,203.50 


1,038,284.75 


Patietits — treatment  uncompleted,  10,104, 

Approximate  cost  of  treatment  uncompleted $1, 033, 266. 99 

Decline  in  authorization  during  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September 
due  to  Initiation  of  new  procedure  under  Hospital  Division  Circular  No.  77. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  done  altogether? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  first  group  of  figuring,  totaling  $2,071,551.71, 
was  for  dental  work  authorized  to  be  done  from  January  to  October 
of  this  year,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  the  group  of  figures  totaling  $1,038,284:.75  is 
for  dental  work  actually  done  during  those  months. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  take  care  of  the  teeth  of  these 
men? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  comply  with  the 
law. 
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The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  what  actually  takes  place  in  tho 
way  of  an  examination. 

t)r.  CuMMiNG.  The  man  applies  in  the  usual  way  and  his  mouth 
is  examined,  and  if  there  is  danger  of  death  from  nontreatment  and 
the  man  has  any  acute  pain  he  is  treated  without  further  authoriza- 
tion. Otherwise  the  case  is  referred  to  the  War  Risk  Bureau  for 
authorization.  Then  the  authorization  comes  back  and  the  man  is 
treated. 

The  Chairman.  Who  treats  him? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  The  dentist. 

The  Chairman.  What  dentist  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  Any  dentist. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  a  dentist  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  lot  of  fee  dentists.  It  is  get- 
ting to  be  exceedingly  difficult — I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  the 
dental  profession,  but  it  is  a  condition  where  fraud  can  very  easily 
be  done.  We  are  trying  to  inspect  the  thing  very  carefully.  In  some 
instances  we  have  reported  some  cases. 

The  Chahiman.  Of  excessive  fees  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  Yes ;  of  excessive  fees. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  bill  that  has  come  to  you  for 
the  treatment  of  one  patient  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  is  treatment  given  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  It  just  depends  on  the  authorization. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Suppose  a  soldier  comes  out  of  the  Army;  I  under- 
stand he  is  not  given  the  treatment  unless  the  trouble  can  be  traced 
back  to  his  service? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Suppose  a  dentist  takes  him  and  puts  his  teeth  in 
proper  shape,  and  in  a  year  or  two  from  now  he  comes  back  because 
his  teeth  have  again  decayed;  will  he  be  given  treatment,  and  just 
continue  that  through  his  life,  or  will  he  be  fixed  up  all  right  at  one 
time'and  then  be  required  to  do  as  other  people  do? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  He  would  not  be  treated  unless  there  was  some  rela- 
tion to  his  war  disability. 

Dr.  Buell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Dr.  Buell.  Because  it  was  not  due  to  military  service. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  some  dentist  finds  that  his  decayed  tooth 
is  due  to  his  Army  service,  and  he  is  fixed  up  at  an  expense  of  $200 
or  $300,  and  then  in  a  couple  of  years  you  find  that  the  dentist  did 
a  poor  job,  did  not  take  out  all  of  the  decay,  that  the  decay  by  your 
records  shows  that  it  relates  back  to  his  Army  service,  why  should 
not  he  be  fixed  up  again  if  some  inefficient  dentist  did  the  work  and 
did  not  do  it  properly  ? 

Dr.  Buell.  Well,  if  a  man  could  prove  that  it  was  a  poor  dentist 
and  was  not  done  properly,  he  probably  would  get  it  again. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  came  in  and  got  a  bridge  and  the 
bridge  went  to  pieces;  if  the  original  defect  was  due  to  his  Army 
sennce  and  your  records  showed  that,  would  you  let  him  go  without 
a  bridge? 

Dr.  Buell.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  ? 

Dr.  BuELL.  Give  him  another  bridge. 

The  Chairman.  And  fill  his  teeth  because  the  filling  dropped  out, 
on  the  theory  that  the  first  dentist  did  not  do  the  work  right? 

Dr.  BuELL.  No,  sir;  not  the  filling.  If  the  teeth  were  extracted 
during  his  ^rvice,  we  make  restoration.  If  a  bridge  broke,  you  can 
not  tell  what  that  is  due  to. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  on  a  porcelain  crown  and  tho 
crown  broke,  would  you  not  put  on  a  new  crown? 

Dr.  BuELLu  Within  a  reasonable  time,  according  to  the  life  of 
dentistry. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  put  in  a  gold  filling — one  corner — and  the 
corner  broke  off,  would  you  put  in  another? 

Dr.  BuELL.  The  filling  broke  or  the  tooth? 

The  Chairman.  The  filling. 

Dr.  BuELL.  I  hardly  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not?  Why  discriminate  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  porcelain  crown  ? 

Dr.  BuELL.  We  would  not  discriminate  either  in  favor  of  the  fill- 
ing or  the  porcelain  crown.  We  simply  take  its  life.  If  it  has  served 
its  life — and  the  life  of  a  piece  of  work  is  generally  understood  by  the 
profession — we  would  not  replace  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  what  it  is  going  to 
cost  to  fix  up  all  of  these  teeth  ? 

Dr.  BuELL.  I  am  afraid  to. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  you -should  not  be  afraid  to  do  that. 

Dr.  BuELL.  The  War  fiisk  Insurance  Bureau  has  800,000  patients, 
something  like  that,  and  we  have  taken  care  of  28,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  that  cost? 

Dr.  BuELL.  $1,033,000. 

The  Charman.  For  28,000  ? 

Dr.  BuELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  cost  on  the  same  basis  for  the  800,000? 

Dr.  BuELL.  I  hardly  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  when  a  patient 
has  not  cared  for  his  teeth  for  some  time,  it  is  the  patient  that  really 
needs  dentistry  that  will  came  to  the  dentist  first.  We  feel  that  we 
have  taken  care  of  the  great  share  of  the  patients  that  will  need 
immediate  care. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  do  you  discriminate  betw^een  a  man  who  loses  his 
teeth  and  a  man  who  loses  his  leg?  For  instance,  if  a  man  loses  his 
leg,  each  year  or  a  series  of  years  we  furnish  him  with  a  new  le^. 
That  is,  the  appropriation  provides  for  that.  If  that  is  right  and  if 
the  life  of  a  leg  is  three  years  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  new  leg,  why  is 
not  he  entitled  to  new  t^th  ? 

Dr.  BuELL.  I  think  he  is. 

Mr.  Vare.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  does  not  that  mean  that 
the  man  can  get  teeth  as  long  as  he  lives  ? 

Dr.  BuELL.  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  around  that. 

Dr.  Warren.  If  he  has  his  teeth  shot  out 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  thing.  Would  you  say  from 
the  wav  this  thing  is  running  that  you  are  being  imposed  on  ? 

Dr.  BuELL.  I  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  dentist  will  say,  "  This  is  due  to  your  Army 
service,"  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army  service  had  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  decay,  when  the  decay  would  have  gone  on,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  if  the  man  had  not  enlisted  in  the  Army  ? 

Dr.  BuELL.  No;  it  is  this  way.  As  to  the  average  man  we  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  taken  proper  care  of  his  teeth,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  do  in  the  service,  the. conditions  were  such  that 
he  could  not  do  it.  If  he  takes  care  of  his  teeth  all  the  time,  as  he 
should,  it  costs  very  little,  but  if  he  lets  them  go  for  two  or  three 
years  without  any  care,  then  it  costs  a  lot ;  they  go  to  pieces  quickly. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  repair  the  teeth  of  the  men  who 
were  in  the  training  camps  in  the  service  just  as  you  do  the  men  in 
actual  service,  who  served  for  a  number  oi  months  under  conditions 
where  they  could  not  take  care  properly  of  their  teeth,  but  at  the 
training  camps  they  could  give  them  proper  care? 

Dr.  BuELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  required  to  do  so  by  the  Army? 

Dr.  BuELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  were  required  to  take  proper  care  of  their 
teeth  while  in  the  training  camps,  why  are  you  now  making  find- 
ings that  the  decay  in  the  teeth  is  due  to  the  Army  service  where 
likely  they  had  better  care,  especially  the  boys  from  the  farms  and 
industrial  centers  who  are  not  inclined,  I  imagine,  to  take  the  best 
of  care  of  their  teeth?  You  had  regulations  in  the  Army,  and  if 
dental  science  means  anything  it  would  mean  that  the  condition  of 
their  teeth  was  preserved  rather  than  injured  by  their  Army  service. 
You  are  reversing  that  by  saying  that  the  Army  service  of  a  boy 
while  in  a  training  camp  was  injurious  to  his  teeth? 

Dr.  BuELL.  They  did  not  have  a  chance  to  get  their  teeth  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  training  camps  ? 

Dr.  BuELL.  I  beg  pardon,  but  we  did  not  have  time,  we  did  not 
have  enough  dentists,  we  had  not  gotten  started. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  training  camps  were  close  to  the 
large  cities. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Any  man  discharged  from  the  Army  who  sees  fit  and 
who  says  that  his  teeth  were  sound  when  he  went  into  the  Army  and 
thev  are  now  decayed  will  get  treatment,  that  is  the  whole  story? 

t>T.  BuELL.  We  look  up  his  Army  record. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand,  but  his  teeth  was  sound  when  he  went 
in  and  the  tooth  is  decayed,  and  even  if  a  year  or  18  months  have 
elapsed  since  he  has  been  discharged  he  will  get  treatment? 

Dr.  BuELL.  If  due  to  the  military  service. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand.  How  do  you  determine  whether  it  is 
due  to  military  sendee?  Here  is  a  man  who  went  into  service  or 
went  to  a  training  camp  three  or  four  months,  never  had  any  over- 
seas record,  and  he  has  been  out  of  the  service  now  a  year  and  a  half; 
his  tooth  has  decayed.  How  on  earth  are  you  going  to  determine 
whether  that  is  due  to  military  service  or  due  to  something  else  since 
his  discharge? 

Dr.  BuELL.  It  takes  about  so  long  for  a  decay  to  appear  in  a 
tooth.  We  know  scientifically  about  how  long.  We  will  not  fill 
small  ca\'ities  now.  We  only  fill  the  larger  ones.  While  it  may  not 
he  due  to  military  service,  it  may  have  been  aggravated  by  military 
service.    That  is  the  big  joker  in  this  whole  law. 

The  Chairman.  Were  his  teeth  examined  when  he  went  in? 
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Dr.  BuELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  language  did  you  say  was  the  big  joker  in  the 
law? 

Dr.  BuELL.  "Aggravated  by." 

Mr.  Vare.  In  other  words,  by  striking  out  "  aggravated  by."  that 
would  relieve  you  of  considerable  doubtful  work? 

Dr.  Buell.  a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  local  dentist  stimulates 
a  little  of  this  desire;  that  when  an  overseas  man  comes  to  a  local 
dentist  he  says,  "  You  have  some  bad  teeth ;  you  should  apply  to 
the  Public  Kfealth  Service  and  have  your  teeth  fixed ;  you  ought  to 
have  your  whole  mouth  gone  over ;  it  will  cost  five  or  six  hundred  dol- 
lars; all  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  is  simply  to  apply  "? 

Dr.  Gumming.  We  are  trying  to  eliminate  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  going  on,  unquestionably,  from  what  I 
hear. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Buell.  We  appoint  very  high-grade  dentists.  We  have  done 
our  verjr  best.  We  have  fee  men  who  do  not  need  to  do  those  things. 
In  certain  localities  there  are  dentists  who  actually  go  after  business. 
When  we  find  that  is  true  we  stop  that  examiner  immediately  and 
will  not  permit  him  to  publish  even  on  his  letterhead  the  statement 
that  he  is  a  dental  examiner. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  He  is  on  a  fee  basis  ? 

Dr.  Buell.  On  a  fee  basis. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  know  that  the  dentists  are  looked  up  closely  by 
Dr.  Buell. 

Dr.  Buell.  Yes,  sir;  we  check  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  bill  which  has  come  in  for  a 
single  case  ? 

Dr.  Buell.  For  a  case  where  there  was  no  injury? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  outside  of  an  injury. 

Dr.  Buell.  $250  is  about  the  highest  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  for  decay? 

Dr.  Buell.  No  ;  that  is  for  restoration.  A  man  had  a  lot  of  bad 
teeth  and  the  Army  dentists  extracted  the  bad  teeth,  and,  according 
to  the  law,  he  is  entitled  to  the  restoration.  We  extracted  4,000,0()(> 
teeth  in  the  Army. 

EQUIPMENT   ANP  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  for  equipment  and  supplies  $248,952. 
How  does  that  compare  with  your  present  rate  of  expenditure? 

Dr.  Cumming.  The  present  expenditure  is  about  three-fourths  of 
this  estimate. 

This  year  it  will  probably  be  for  equipping  dental  units  and  equip- 
ping dispensary  units  which  we  are  establishing  to  do  away  with  the 
fee  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  hire  a  dentist  at  so  much  a  year  and  furnish 
his  office? 

Dr.  Cumming.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  serving  under  Dr.  Buell  working 
all  day  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  allow  him  to  do  private  work? 

Dr.  Cumming.  His  whole  time  is  occupied. 
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Dr.  BuELL.  He  is  not  allowed  to  do  private  work. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  him  ? 
Dr.  BuELL.  From  $200  up  to  $300  a  month. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  amount  is  for  the  dentists  ? 
Dr.  CuMMiNG.  This  equipment — I  would  not  be  able  to  tell  you, 
because  it  is  for  medical  and  dental  equipment. 

FBEIGHT   AND    TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $29,446  for  freight  and  transporta- 
tion.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  freight  and  transportation  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  transportation  of  patients,  when  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  patients,  largely  ? 

Dr.  La*\t[nder.  Freight  and  shipping  supplies  to  the  different 
local  stations. 

OUTSIDE  HOSPITAL  SERVICES. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  for  outside  hospital  services  $7,- 
281J50. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  is  contract  hospitals,  hospitals  under  contract 
at  a  per  diem  rate. 

Mr.  Leven.  At  the  present  time  we  have  in  our  own  hospitals 
about  11,500  and  in  the  contract  hospitals  10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Now  ? 

Mr.  Leven.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  about  20,000? 

Mr.  Leven.  More  than  20,000 ;  but  those  include  other  beneficiaries. 
They  includes  2,500  other  beneficiaries  besides  the  war  risk. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  that  you  have  for  $38,000,000  does 
not  include  other  beneficiaries? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  No,  sir. 

PHYSICIANS*  SERVICES. 

The  Chairman.  For  physicians'  services  you  estimate  $284,982? 

Dr.  Cumming.  That  is  the  fee  offices. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  dental  services? 

Dr.  CuaiMiNG.  No,  sir.    That  is  included  under  dental  services. 

BENTALS. 

The  Chairman.  Rentals,  $328,000? 

Dr.  Cumming.  That  is  for  the  offices,  the  district  offices,  which 
they  have  in  the  large  cities.  Some  of  the  rents  seem  to  be  pretty 
high.  We  have  got  to  move  in  New  York,  because  they  want  $6  a 
square  foot  to  renew  the  lease. 

^     INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENSES. 
SAFARIER. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  down  to  your  institutional  expenses,  you 
estimate  $4,969,000  for  salaries.     What  is  included  in  that  list  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  whole  personnel — attendants,  clerical  help,  and 
nurses. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  institutional  ? 
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I  Dr.  Gumming.  The  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  your  present  rate? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  This  is  based  on  the  present  expenditure  with  25 
!  per  cent  additional  to  what  we  are  actually  expending  at  the  present 

[  time. 

I  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  equipment  and  supplies  you  estimate  $1,453,- 
854.24? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  is  for  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Wheei^r.  Everything  that  goes  into  a  hospital — X-ray  ma- 
chines and  everything. 

Dr.  CtjMMiNG.  That  is  for  general  supplies. 

FUEL,    LIGHT,    AND   WATER. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $1,010,000  for  fuel,  light,  and  water. 
Is  there  a  large  increase  over  the  present  expenditure  ? 

Dr.  Cumminq.  These  old  camp  hospitals  just  eat  fuel.  Take  the 
one  at  Fox  Hill  which  we  have  just  taken  over;  every  one  of  the 
steam  pipes  is  above  the  ground,  and  you  can  imagine  how  much 
heat  it  takes.    We  want  to  correct  that  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  ? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Just  the  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
patients. 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS. 

(See  p.  272.) 

The  Chairman.  Repairs  and  alterations,  you  estimate  $2,445,000? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  That  is  necessarilv  rather  a  wild  estimate,  because 
we  do  not  know  what  hospitals  we  will  get. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Perry  comes  in  and  gives  us  a  list  of  the 
hospitals 

Dr.  CuMMiNG  (interposing).  Those  are  the  old  existing  hospitals 
which  the  Supervising  Architect  wants  to  repaint  and  repair. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  money  to  be  spent? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  On  the  hospitals  which  we  are  fixing  up  for  ex- 
service  men,  such  as  Camp  Kearney  and  Deming,  just  overhauling. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  spending  any  money  on  that  hospital? 

Dr.  Cumming.  We  were  dismantling  it.  Col.  Jones  probably  has 
later  news  than  I  have,  but  tuberculosis  patients  are  there  in  such 
numbers  that  we  have  sent  a  telegram 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  will  kill  them  if  you  send 
them  there. 

Dr.  Cumming.  That  is  the  way  I  feel. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  most  unhealthy  place  in  America. 

Dr.  Cumming.  The  people  go  there  and  get  off  the  train.  We  do 
not  send  them  there  voluntarily.  The  same  with  Tucson.  We  have 
an  old  beer  garden  and,  although  there  are  no  inducements,  they 
insist  in  thinking  that  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  country. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence  you  are  estimating  $4,405,944.12. 
Dr.  Cumming.  That  is  based  on  the  same  rate,  but  it  can  be  de- 
creased if  the  price  of  food  goes  down. 
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LEASE  OF  HOSPITALS. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  authority  of  law  I  have  been  able  to  find 
with  regard  to  renting  hospitals  is  that  contained  in  the  act  of  March 
3,  1919,  and  if  that  is  the  only  authority  it  seems  to  me  you  ought 
to  have  additional  authority.    Section  5  of  that  act  provides — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  contract  with  any 
existing  hospital  or  sanatorium  by  lease  or  otherwise  for  immediate  use,  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  their  present  facilities,  so  as  to  provide  bed  capacity  and 
facilities  for  not  exceeding  1,000  patients,  and  for  such  purpose  the  sum  of 
$300,000  is  hereby  authorized. 

That  is  the  only  authority  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  with  regard 
to  the  lease  of  hospitals.  What  hospitals  have  you  now  that  you  are 
renting?  Have  you  a  list  there  showing  the  rental  paid  for  each, 
or  will  you  supplv  that  for  the  record  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  ^e  will  furnish  that  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  that  statement,  give  the  loca- 
tion of  each  hospital,  the  number  of  beds,  the  number  of  beds  occu- 
pied, the  term  of  the  lease  of  the  property,  and  the  rental  price  agreed 
upon.  That  should  also  cover  the  question  of  repairs,  and  you  may 
state  what  option  you  have  in  the  lease  for  extending  the  lease  from 
year  to  year. 

Dr.  L«A^^NDER.  We  will  furnish  that. 

LM  of  leased  hospitals.  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Nov.  SO,  1920. 

[All  repairs  to  be  paid  for  by  United  States  Government.] 
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Tut)Grculosis . . . 
Neuropsychia- 

iric. 
General . 

do.. 

do.. 


251 

440 
253 

331 

150 


211 

118 

172 

38 

135 

200 

200 
300 
150 


8S 


504 
69 

557 
472 

244 

385 
190 

285 
43 


64     100 


153 

114 

125 

21 

80 


Annual 
rentals. 


$52,500.00 
30,000.00 


Lease  expires 


June  30,1921 
do 


12,000.00    do 

55,001.00  ,  June  30,1920 


56,343.00 

65,000.00 
1.00 


June  30,1921 

do 

June  30,1920 


106,000.00  ;  June  30,1921 

26,000.00  i do 

360.53  ' do 

30,000.00    do 

62,500.00    do 

18.000.00    do 

11,400.00    do 

17,000.00    do 

46,500.00 

46,000.00 
56,000.00 
30,000.00 


•do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Renew- 
able 
clause. 


Yearly 
..do 

..do 

..do.... 

.  -do 

None.. 
Yearly 

..do... 

..do 

.  .do.... 

..do 

.  .do 

..do..., 
..do.... 

,  .do.... 
.do.... 

..do.... 
,  .do — 
,  .do 


Until— 


June  30, 1922. 
June  30, 1924. 

June  30, 1925. 
1  year  after 

war. 
18      months 

after  war. 
June  30, 1921. 
Indefinite. 

June  30, 1924. 
June  30,1925. 
June  30, 1929. 
June  30, 1925. 
June  30,1924. 
June  30,1925. 
Do. 

June  30, 1926. 
June  30, 1925. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Not  yet  open. 


The  Chairman.  What  hospitals  do  you  propose  to  lease  for  this 

purpose? 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  We  have  a  list  of  the  hospitals  that  we  took  over 
during  the  last  six  months  and  those  that  we  expect  to  take  over.  We 
have  not  given  the  lease  prices  there.  They  are  in  operation  down  as 
far  as  they  are  numbered. 

Dr.  Gumming.  In  taking  over  a  lot  of  these  hospitals  from  the 
Army,  we  have  found  that  they  are  on  leased  land  and  that  the  leases 
are  of  a  rather  complicated  type.  We  have  had  to  take  over  the 
leases.  In  one  instance  we  must  pay  damages  to  agricultural  land 
under  the  terms  of  the  Army  lease. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  continue  this  lease  at  Chicago? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  think  we  will.  We  need  more  beds  in  Chicago 
right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Will  not  the  Speedway  Hospital  take  care  of  that? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  will  give  900  beds  and  this  has  500  beds.  We 
will  give  it  up  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  My  attention  was  called  the  other  day  to  a  lease 
that  you  had  proposed  to  make  in  Colorado  for  a  hotel  or  hospital. 

Dr.  Cumming.  That  has  been  in  negotiation  long  before  1  came 
from  France,  and  there  is  nothing  definite  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  there  was  a  definite  report  in 
regard  to  taking  over  the  lease. 

Dr.  Cumming.  It  has  never  come  over  my  desk. 

The  Chairman.  I  happened  to  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  it  be- 
cause this  man  told  me  that  the  officer  who  had  reported  in  favor  of 
the  lease  had  given  a  price  and  had  approved  the  terms  of  a  lease 
which  was  about  30  per  cent  of  what  the  whole  thing  could  be  bought 
ior. 

Dr.  Cumming.  We  never  have  any  one  officer  to  do  that,  but  we 
have  a  board  of  officers,  and  it  is  finally  passed  upon  by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  is  still  being  negotiated  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  this  statement  of  the  hos- 
pitals that  you  propose  to  lease,  with  the  rentals,  etc. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  will  do  so. 

4STATEMENT   OF    HOSPITALS    WHICH    IT    IS    PROPOSED    TO   LEASE,    WITH    THE   BENTAL5 

INVOLVED. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hospitals  which  are  at  the  present  time  either  under 
consideration  or  the  negotiations  for  which  have  proceeded  to  the  point  where 
their  acquirement  is  highly  likely.  The  Public  Health  Service  at  the  present 
time  Is  constantly  requested  to  supply  bed  space  for  war-risk  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  is  constantly  seeking  suitable 
properties  available  for  lease.  Many  of  these  negotiations  result  in  nothing. 
Under  such  circumstances,  any  very  definite  statement  is  an  impossibility. 


Name  of  hospital. 


Asbury  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Tuberculosis  Branch  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Colorado  Hotel,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo 

Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  Rutland,  Mass 

Aneelus  Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  Kerrville,  Tex.» 


Bed 
capacity. 


300 
400 
200 
250 
150 


Annual 
rental. 


SIOO.OOO 

100,000 

R4,Q00 

75,000 

32,000 


I  Information  at  present  uncertain  as  to  bed  capacity  and  lease  price. 

The  Asbury  Hospital,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  the  hospital  at  Rutland, 
Mass.,  are  the  only  propositions  which,  at  the  present  time,  are  at  all  certain. 
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contingent  expenses,  independent  treasury. 

Friday,  November  26, 1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  MOON,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  PIIBLIC 

MONEYS  DIVISION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moon,  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $160,000 
for  ( ontin^ent  expenses. 

^f^.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  Moon.  We  are  spending  a  little  more  each  month  than  that 
appropriation  will  average  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  doing  that? 

Mr.  Moon.  Because  we  must  do  that.  It  is  hardly  controllable 
'i»ecause  it  is  in  regard  to  express  rates  and  the  transportation  of 
moneys,  and  that  has  to  be  done  when  the  Government  business  re- 
(|nire>  the  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  monthly  rate  of  your  expenditure? 

Mr.  ilooN.  We  have  expended  $50,000  in  three  months;  whether 
that  will  keep  up  or  not  I  can  not  tell,  but  it  will  be  in  accordance 
with  business. 

Tlie  C'HiViRMAN.  You  are  asking  $165,000  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir.  You  understand  that  the  abolishment  of  the 
Mihtreasuries  will  make  a  considerable  difference  in  these  expendi- 
tures, and  vou  will  notice  that  the  appropriation  of  prior  years  has 
Wn  over  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  so  much  money  for  next  year 
with  the  subtreasuries  abolisned  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  It  is  more  than  likely  we  will  have  to  ask  for  a  de- 
ficiency this  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  you  may  have  to  have  some  additional 
money  to  effect  the  transfer,  but  for  1922  you  are  asking  $165,000, 
and  most  of  that  is  for  transportation. 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir.  In  1920  the  transportation  by  express  was 
$SO,000;  the  shipment  of  currency  by  registered  mail  was  $31,000,  and 
the  insurance  $17,000,  together  with  miscellaneous  expenses  making 
considerably  more  than  the  $165,000.  I  consider  that  we  are  asking 
for  $40,000*  less  than  we  would  have  asked  if  the  subtreasuries  had 
continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  money  will  now  be  sent  out  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  pay  their  own  express  ? 
^  ilr.  Moon.  Except  on  United  States  money,  shipments  of  United 
States  money,  United  States  notes,  gold,  silver,  and  minor  coins. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  pay  the  express  on  Federal  reserve 
notes? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes;  and  always  have  done  so.  This  is  just  for  the 
transportation  of  United  States  money. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  matter  you  figure  there  will  be  a  sav- 
ing of  about  $40,000  next  year  ? 
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Mr.  Moon.  Yes;  that  would  represent  the  miscellaneous  expenses 
of  the  subtreasuries.     Of  course,  the  salaries  are  eliminated  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  The  change  in  phraseology  is  due  to  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  subtreasuries? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

BECOINAGE  OF   GOLD    COINS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $5,000  for  the  recoinage  of  gold 
coins.     You  are  not  recoining  any  now,  are  vou  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  Verjr  little;  we  have  expended  about  $1,000  of  the 
present  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  last  year  ?  You  spent  about 
$2,700? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  will  not  need  $5,000  next  year^  will  you? 

Mr.  Moon.  We  can  not  tell ;  it  is  one  of  those  appropriations  about 
which  you  can  never  tell  because  you  never  know  how  much  uncur- 
rent  money  will  be  sent  in  for  redemption. 

The  Chairman.  But  with  the  gold  coin  pretty  well  coined  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  so  far  as  its  control  is  concerned,  there  can 
not  be  so  much  of  it  sent  in? 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  right ;  but  you  see  it  has  been  held  up  so  long 
that  there  is  no  telling  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  fiscal  year 
1922.    Of  course,  if  it  does  not  come  in  we  will  not  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  does  the  unexpended  balance  go  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  After  two  fiscal  years  it  is  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  goes  into  the  miscellaneous  account? 

Mr.  Moon.  Well,  it  is  just  charged  off  the  books,  it  is  not  spent, 
so  that  it  goes  into  what  is  called  the  surplus  fund. 

BECOINAGE  OF  MINOR  COINS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  recoinage  of  minor  coins  you  are  asking 
$10,000,  which  is  your  current  appropriation? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  have  you  spent  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  $1,194.52. 

The  Chairman.  What  coins  do  you  recoin  under  that  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Moon.  The  nickels  and  1-cent  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  Dimes? 

Mr.  Moon.  No  ;  that  comes  under  the  head  of  silver. 

The  Chairman.  Just  nickels  and  1-cent  pieces? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recoin  many  1-cent  pieces,  do  you? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes;  quite  a  number. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  asking  that  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  be  reappropriated. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  follows  the  old  appropriation.  There  was  a 
balance  of  $2,343  in  1919. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  will  not  need  that  because  you  are  not 
using  what  you  have. 

Mr.  Moon.  We  have  not  as  yet  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  used  $6,000  last  year. 
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Mr.  Moon.  That  is  all;  yes.  It  is  more  or  less  of  a  guess  as  to 
tho>e  amounts  of  appropriations,  because  when  business  is  brisk  and 
they  have  demand  for  money  they  do  not  cull  out  the  money,  but  as 
a  lull  comes  they  do  and  send  it  in  for  recoinage. 

MONEY  LAUNDRY  MACHINES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  monev  laundry  machines  you  are  ask- 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes.  The  item  for  the  money  laundry  machines  was 
put  in  so  that  we  would  have  it  if  there  was  a  reestablishment  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  using  the  laundry  machines  now? 

Mr.  Moon.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  not  use  them? 

Mr.  Moon.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $500  this  year? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  just  doing  that  to  keep  the  item 
alive  ^ 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  see  whether  anything  develops  in  that 
line. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  so  far  this  year? 

Mr.  Moon.  Nothing.  x 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  last  year? 

Mr.  Moon.  It  was  only  the  expense  of  transferring  a  machine,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  $41.79. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  not  going  to  use  them  until  you  get 
another  kind  of  paper,  why  not  drop  out  the  item?  I  do  not  see 
the  force  of  an  argument  to  keep  the  item  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
>o  that  you  will  have  it  before  you  simply  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
injr  the  item  alive.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  get  a  change  of 
l>a])er.  so  that  you  can  use  your  laundry  machines,  that  then  you 
should  ask  for  an  appropriation,  because  it  is  an  economy  to  launder 
money  when  you  can  get  the  right  kind  of  paper — paper  which  will 
-^tMiid  laundering. 

Mr.  Moon.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  having  it  go  out. 


Friday,  November  26,  1920. 
Secret  Service. 
STATEMENT  QF  MR.  W.  H.  MORAN,  CHIEF. 

SITPRESSING  COUNTERFEITING  AND  OTHER  CRIMES. 
FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

riie  Chairman.  Mr.  Moran,  you  are  asking  that  the  following 
language,  which  is  contained  in  the  current  law,  be  excluded  from 
tlip  next  appropriation  act : 

Tht*  Secretaiy  of  tlie  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  for,  and  In  connection 
^^i^h,  the  enf«»r(enient  of  the  laws  rehitin^  to  the  Treasury  IVpartnieiit  and 
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the  several  branches  of  the  public  service  under  its  control,  not  exceeding  at 
any  one  time  four  persons  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  collection  of 
customs,  four  persons  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  internal-revenue  agents  or  from  the  appropriation  for  the  foregoing  purpose, 
and  four  persons  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  suppressing  counterfeiting 
and  other  crimes,  but  not  exceeding  six  persons  so  detailed  shall  be  employed 
at  any  one  time  hereunder:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  making  any  detail 
now  otherwise  authorized  by  existing  law. 

What  is  the  object  of  that? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  They  are  asking  that  that  paragraph  be  omitted  in 
the  hope  that  the  restrictive  clause  in  our  regular  appropriation  for 
suppressing  counterfeiting  and  other  crimes  will  also  be  omitted. 
This  clause  was  enacted  at  the  time,  or  shortly  after,  the  inclusion 
of  the  restrictive  clause  in  our  appropriation  forbidding  the  use  of 
the  agents  of  the  service  on  other  than  the  objects  specified  in  the 
act,  depriving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  oi  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  agents  of  our  service  on  Treasury  matters.  There  are  many 
matters,  of  course,  requiring  the  services  of  expert  investigators 
arising  in  the  department  from  time  to  time,  and  our  force  is  really 
the  only  one  equipped  to  make  these  investigations.  While  this 
includes  the  agents  of  internal  revenue  and  customs,  they  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  used  in  those  investigations,  because  they  are  criminal  in 
character,  and  our  men  are  right  there  on  the  ground.  We  are 
urging  and  have  urged,  as  you  know,  for  years  that  the  restrictive 
clause  in  our  appropriation  be  omitted. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  first  put  in  ? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  history  of  it  is  this.  Up  to  1908  our  service  was 
really  the  only  one  under  the  Government  equipped  to  do  criminal 
investigational  work,  and  we  loaned  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
from  time  to  time  agents  to  make  investigations  for  them.  We 
made  all  manner  of  criminal  investigations  for  them  in  this  way: 
They  would  write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asking 
the  detail  of  someone  competent  to  make  certain  investigations  of 
a  criminal  nature.  We  would  recommend  to  them  a  man  of  our 
service,  who  was  detached  from  our  rolls  and  taken  up  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  He  made  that  investigation,  whatever  it  was, 
or  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  detail  three  or  four  or  half  a  dozen 
men,  as  it  turned  out  in  the  land- fraud  cases,  for  instance.  WHien 
those  men  completed  the  investigation  for  which  they  were  detailed 
or  loaned  they  were  dropped  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
taken  up  again  on  our  rolls.  There  was  really  no  violation  of  law 
in  that.  There  was  no  other  force  available.  But  objection  was 
raised  to  the  use  of  the  men  of  our  service  by  other  departments  in 
making  investigations.  It  was  really  a  matter  of  economy  to  so 
employ  them. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  objected  to  that  and  it  resulted  in 
charges  that  the  service  was  being  improperly  used.  I  also  think 
that  stories  wore  circulated  around  the  Capitol  that  the  President, 
Mr,  Roosevelt,  was  using  the  services  of  these  men  to  inouire  into 
the  private  characters  and  doings  of  men  in  official  life.  That  was 
never  done  by  the  agents  of  our  service;  it  was  absolutely  untrue. 
However,  it  resulted  in  the  restrictive  clause  being  incorporated  in 
our  act.     That  made  necessary  the  organization  of  a  force  within 
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the  Department  of  Justice,  and  that  has  grown,  as  you  know,  into 
the  Bureau  of  Investigatign.  There  never  was  any  reason  for  the 
ri*>triction.  It  is  peculiar  to  our  service;  it  is  not  incorporated  in 
any  other  act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  therefore  deprived 
nf  the  use  of  an  effective  force  within  his  department,  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  in  making  criminal  investigations.  We  have  endeavored  to 
have  that  restriction  removed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  Treas- 
ury work.  That  is  the  reason  we  incorporated  this  in  the  act,  that 
instead  of  the  restriction,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  use  the  force  employed  under  the  appropriation  for  "  suppressing 
<nunterf citing  and  other  crimes,"  for  the  suppression  of  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  several  branches  of  the  public  service  under  its 

•  ontrol.  I  borrowed  this  language  from  the  clause  under  considera- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  right  to  use  the  secret-service  agents  for  any  investiga- 
hon  witliin  his  own  department  that  may  be  necessary  to  ferret  out 

•  rimes. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  How  are  these  investigations  being  made  now  and  by 
^\hom? 

Mr.  MoRAX.  We  are  making  them,  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand,  under  the  law,  that  you  are  permitted 
to  detail  a  certain  number. 

Mr.  AIoRAX.  Four  men. 

Mr.  Byrxh.  And  you  also  can  call  on  certain  other  services  for 
:Kl«litional  men,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  in  the  Department  of  Justice  was  subject  to  call. 

Mr.  MoRAX.  The  Treasury  Department  does  not  like  to  call  upon 
the  agents  of  other  departments  to  do  their  work  when  they  are 
•'['dipped  right  within  their  own  department  with  a  most  effective 
fon  e.  We  are  right  there ;  we  know  the  Treasury  Department  and 
all  its  branches,  and  we  are  working  right  with  them  all  the  time 
and  among  them.  During  the  war  situation  and  the  issuance  of  this 
irreat  volume  of  currency,  bonds,  and  securities  of  all  kinds  incident 
to  it,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  a  force  right  in  the 
^vorking  force  of  the  money  making  and  handling  bureaus. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  In  general,  what  kind  of  investigations  would  these 


i»e^ 


Mr.  MoRAX.  Investigations  of  irregularities  of  all  sorts. 

Tlie  Chairmax.  Do  these  restrictive  measures  prevent  you  from 
n>ing  the  men  you  have  to  the  fullest  extent,  or  if  the  restrictions 
were  removed,  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  larger  force? 

Mr.  MoRAX.  No,  sir.  We  can  do  the  work  without  increasing  the 
force:  it  is  a  matter  of  shifting  men.  I  have  men  available  and  I 
<  an  shift  a  man  who  is  not  busily  engaged  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman,  This  restriction  actually  prevents  you  from  doing 
work  which  you  should  do  with  the  force  Congress  provides  ? 

Mr.  MoRAX.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  restriction  imposed  on  the  use  by  the 
"^^retary  of  the  Treasury  of  our  force,  which  is  not  imposed  on  any 
'•ther  Cabinet  officer.  The  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  authorized  to 
do  any  work  directed  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  Department 
'»f  •Itistice  or  the  Department  of  State. 
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ACTIVITIES. 
COUNTERFEITING   OF   INTERN AL-KEVENUE   WHISKY   LABELS. 

The  prohibition  law  has  brought  into  being  a  new  industry  in  the 
counterfeiting  line  which  is  calling  on  us  for  quite  considerable 
work;  that  is,  the  counterfeiting  of  the  internal-revenue  strip  label 
which  goes  over  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  whisky.  That  is  a, violation 
of  the  counterfeiting  laws,  and  we  have  arrested  some  10  or  12  gangs 
who  were  making  them  wholesale.  While  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition,  we  do  take  cognizance  of  the  counter- 
feiting of  those  labels.  •' 

NUMKER  OF  FORGED  CHECK  CASES. 

I  just  asked  for  the  average  before  I  left  the  office,  and  the  average 
is  240  forged  check  cases  a  month ;  that  is,  an  average  of  eight  cases  a 
day  are  assigned  to  us  for  investigation.  The  raising  of  notes  is 
continuing  to  an  alarming  extent,  so  that  the  service  is  just  as  busy 
as  it  can  be  all  the  time,  but  there  are  these  incidental  matters  in  the 
Treasury  Department  that  require  attention,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
have  been  compelled  at  times  to  use  more  than  the  four  men  allowed 
within  the  Treasury  Department,  because  emergencies  demanded  the 
employment  of  these  experts.  That  clause  was  inserted  through  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  intent  of  the  service  to  violate  any  law, 
but  it  was  simply  because  there  were  no  other  competent  men  avail- 
able to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $400,000,  which  is  the  same  amount 
that  you  have  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  am  keeping  within  the  monthly  average  fairly  well, 
but,  of  course,  the  doubled  force  for  presidential  protection  work  and 
the  inauguration  will  cause  a  heavy  draft  against  the  appropriation, 
but  I  try  to  apportion  the  appropriation  so  as  to  perform  that  service 
without  asking  for  anything  specially  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  be  very  well  able  to 
come  within  the  appropriation,  because  in  1916,  when  you  had  an 
inauguration,  you  had  only  $145,000. 
t 

INCREASE   IN   CRIME. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  that  time  our  pay  roll  was  not  nearly 
so  heavy.  We  had  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  men,  necessarily,  or 
we  could  not  have  ke])t  them.  The  increase  in  railroad  rates,  tele- 
grapli  rates,  and  telephone  rates,  and  everything  else  of  that  character 
has  caused  an  increase  in  the  appropriation.  Besides,  criminal  activi- 
ties have  been  greater.  Last  year  we  arrested  more  men  than  in  any 
previous  year  since  1807. 

Mr.  MAgee.  In  1919? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  last  fiscal  year;  and  at  the  rate  we  are 
going  now  this  promises  to  be  a  banner  year  in  that  respect.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  service  have  criminals  been  so  active  in  all  lines 
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of  endeavor,  including  bank  robberies.  I  think  we  have  an  incidental 
interest  in  all  bank  robberies,  because  there  are  scarcely  any  of  them 
j)ulled  oif  that  do  not  involve  the  taking  of  registered  bonds,  regis- 
tered war-savings  stamps,  unsigned  national-bank  currency,  or  some- 
thing that  we  must  protect. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  seems  to  be  true  of  every  line  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  MoRAX.  Yes,  sir.  Just  as  I  said  awhile  ago  in  the  matter  of 
forced  checks.  Two  hundred  and  forty  cases  per  month  has  been  our 
average  on  forged  checks  alone. 

FOR   PURCHASE   OF   AUTOMOHILE. 

Now,  there  is  another  amendment  that  I  have  asked  in  the  act  and 
wliich,  of  course,  has  been  denied  me  each  year,  but  I  include  it  again, 
l>e<*ause  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  economy  to  allow  it. 
That  is  for  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  here  in  Washington.  We 
have  to  hire  machines  in  connection  with  our  work  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  President.  That  is  essential.  I  will  have  to  hire  a  ma- 
cliine  when  Mr.  Harding  gets  back,  and  we  will  have  to  make  a  con- 
tract for  the  hire  of  it  until  the  4th  of  March.  In  our  regular  work, 
particularly  around  Washington,  and  in  connection  with  the  criminal 
activities  among  the  people  in  the  departments,  including  the  forging 
of  checks,  note  raising,  and  general  crimes  in  the  department,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  automobiles.  It  is  necessary  to  use  automobiles  now 
because  the  criminals  use  them.  I  have  four  men  on  the  force  in 
AVashington  who  have  their  own  machines,  and  they  are  using  these 
machines  for  Government  work.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  for  them 
unfler  the  law  is  to  paj'^  for  the  gasoline  they  use.  I  can  not  make 
repairs  and  I  can  not  buy  a  tire.  I  can  hire  machines  under  the 
act,  but  if  I  hire  them  it  will  cost  me  at  least  $10  per  day  for  the 
hire  of  a  machine,  and  I  must  operate  it  myself  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion. I  can  buy  a  machine  for  $1,000,  and  can  maintain  it  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30  per  month,  and  save  the  Government  a  lot  of  money  by  so 
*loing.    I  went  to  the  War  Department  recently  with  a  letter  which 

Secretary'  Houston  had  signed,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 

asking  if  they  would  lend  me  one  of  the  machines  that  I  understand 

are  rotting  out  at  Camp  Hola])ird,  Baltimore 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Not  only  there  but  at  other  places. 
Mr.  MoRAN.  I  told  him  that  all  I  wanted  was  the  loan  of  a  ma- 

rhine.  an<l  that  I  would  operate  it  as  the  law  authorizes  me  to  do. 

They  stated  that  they  could  not  do  it.    They  could  not  let  me  have 

tlie  machine  for  any  purpose,  because  it  would  be  a  diversion  of 

funds. 
The  Chairz^ian.  What  kind   of   a  machine  would  you   need  to 

have — a  high-powered  machine? 
Mr.  !MoRAN.  Of  course,  we  have  to  have  a  high-powered  machine 

in  connection  with  the  work  for  the  President — that  is,  if  he  employs 

one — and  that  we  have  now  under  a  very  decent  contract. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  that  contract  ? 
Mr.  MoRAN.  The  contract  we  have  with  the  Pierce  Arrow  people  is 

for  $500  a  vear.    That  provides  everything  except  the  chauffeur  and 

gasoline.    Of  course,  that  does  not  pay  for  the  tires. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  you  use  the  other  machine  for,  if  you 
already  have  one  for  the  President? 

Mr/MoRAN.  In  general  work  that  the  boys  are  using  their  own 
machines  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  work? 

Mr.  Moran.  Going  about  making  these  investigations.  They  can 
not  possibly  cover  the  ground  and  do  the  work  without  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  machines  used  right  here  in  Washinjr- 
ton? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  using  four  machines  that  belong  to 
the  men.  They  are  i^aying  their  own  repair  bills  and  for  their  own 
tires  and  everything  else.     I  am  only  furnishing  the  gasoline. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  this:  These  men  now  have 
their  own  machines,  which  they  use  on  Sundays  and  for  the  comfort 
of  their  families,  and  if  the  (rovernment  owned  the  machines  they 
would  use  them  on  Sundays  and  in  the  evenings,  just  as  hundreds  of 
Government  officials  do  at  the  present  time.  You  can  see  that  on 
every  hand.  It  is  becoming  so  notorious  that  you  frequently'  hear 
Members  ^expressing  the  wish  tlMl  something  may  be  done  to  stop 
it,  and  the  public  generally  is  wondering  why  it  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. I  can  see  how  it  is  unfair  to  ask  these  men  to  perform  this 
work  and  furnish  machines  in  which  to  do  it ;  but,  on  the  other  haniL 
there  comes  in  the  abuse  that  follows  practically  every  time  we  pur- 
chase a  car — that  is,  private  and  personal  use  is  made  of  the  car. 

iVIr.  MoRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  use  this  car  that  I  hire  for  the 
White  House  work  personally  if  I  wanted  tp  do  so.  I  could  use  it 
for  my  personal  use  when  it  was  not  in  Government  use,  and  that  was 
particularly  true  while  Mr.  Wilson  was  so  ill,  and  when  the  official  use 
of  that  car  has  onlj^  been  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoons. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  it  is  in  the  garage.  It  stays  there  under  my 
orders  beside  the  President's  car;  and  it  is  never  brought  out  of  that 
garage  unless  his  car  goes  out.  I  have  used  that  car  only  once  for 
personal  use. 

Mr.  Maoee.  It  is  not  a  fair  proposition  for  the  employee  to  be  in  a 
position  where  he  has  to  furnish  a  car  for  (xovernment  purposes. 
What  would  be  a  reasonable  allowance  per  annum  for  the  use  of  a 
car  by  one  of  those  employees? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  This  is  what  I  propose  to  do :  If  I  were  authorized  to 
purchase  a  car,  you  might  limit  the  amount  to  be  used  out  of  this 
appropriation  for. that  purpose. 

ilr.  Maoee.  But  as  these  men  have  their  own  cars  and  use  them 
now  voluntarily  for  Government  purposes  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  make  some  allowance  to  them  for  the  use  of  their  cars  for  Gov- 
ernment purposes? 

Mr.  Moran.  It  might  be  done  that  way,  but  my  idea  was  this:  I 
would  purchase  that  car  and  have  it  at  all  times  stationed  outside  of 
that  building.  When  I  sent  a  man  out  to  make  an  investigation 
there  would  be  the  car  to  use.  If  he  did  not  want  to  use  the  Govern- 
ment car  and  preferred  to  use  his  own  car  he  could  do  so,  but  I  would 
not  allow  him  anything  for  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  would  control  the  car? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  would  not  feel  that  I  was  using  that 
man's  car,  breaking  it  down,  wearing  his  tires  out,  etc.,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  when  I  could  not  reimburse  him  a  cent  for  it. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  Would  it  be  possible,  or  rather  probable,  that  the  em- 
ployee mi^ht  use  the  car  for  his  private  purposes  ? 

Jfr.  MoRAN.  He  could  not  use  the  car  that  was  purchased  for  Gov- 
ernment use  without  my  consent. 

ilr.  Macjee.  Do  you  think  a  car  could  be  purchased  for  $1,000  for 
this  purpose? 

ifr.  iioRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Could  you  get  along  with  one  car  without  using 
the  cars  of  your  employees? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  would  then  feel  relieved  of  the  use  of  those  cars 
unless  they  wanted  to  use  their  own  cars. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  thinking  about  is  this,  whether  or 
not  the  purchase  of  the  car  would  be  followed  with  a  request  that 
you  puichase  three  more  cars. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Of  course  you  have  the  right  to  limit  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  If  you  limit  me  to  an  amount  which  would  only  war- 
rant the  purchase  of  one  car,  I  could  not  buy  two  cars  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  could  come  back  next  year  and  say 
that  three  other  men  were  using  their  own  cars  and  that  you  ought 
to  buv  cars  for  them. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  men  out  in  the  field  to-day  are  asking  me  for  cars. 
They  are  using  carsjn  other  districts,  but  I  told  them  no.  I  would 
not  wish  you  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  cars  generally  for  the  serv- 
ice, l)ecause  there  would  be  no  end  to  it.  There  is  a  need  for  it,  how- 
ever, right  here  in  Washington.  The  car  that  we  hire  for  the  White 
House  work  frequently  gets  out  of  commission,  or  the  President's 
<'ar  frets  out  of  commission,  and  they  borrow  our  car.  That  has  been 
(lone  time  and  again.  When  that  happens  this  car  we  wish  to  pur- 
chase could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  • 

The  Chair^ian.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  War  Department  still  has  any  passenger-carrying  cars? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  We  have. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  be  willing  to  transfer  one  to  you  if 
yon  had  the  authority? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Baker's  secretary.  I 
went  over  there  and  tried  to  argue  them  into  letting  me  have  a  car. 
I  told  them  that  I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  very  great  stretch  of 
authority  or  misuse  of  Government  funds  to  lend  me.  a  car  that  was 
rf»tting  out  there.  They  said  they  would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  there  were 
any  way  by  which  it  could  be  done.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  taken 
this  up,  because  I  thought  that  perhaps  authority  would  be  gi'anted 
the  War  Department  to  lend  us  a  car. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  have  one  car  there  to  be 
available  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  must  make  a  contract  just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Harding 
comes  back  for  another  car  to  be  there  all  the  time.  Of  course,  that 
will  not  be  necessary  any  longer  than  the  4th  of  March,  but  I  must 
make  some  sort  of  continuing  contract  with  the  Pierce- Arrow  people 
or  make  some  new  contract  for  another  automobile. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  to  bring  this  service  back  to  a  proper  foot- 
ins  within  the  department,  and  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  a  severe 
reflection  on  the  service  to  have  that  restrictive  clause  in  there.    It 
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is  not  incorporated  in  any  other  act  of  Congress,  and  no  Cabinet 
officer  is  restricted  in  that  manner.  We  are  not  violating  the  law, 
nor  would  we  violate  the  law.  Really,  it  does  not  restrict  us,  except 
where  the  money  to  pay  for  the  salary  comes  out  of  the  sundry 
civil  act. 

FOR  CHANGE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  the  word  "  felony  "  be  omitted 
and  the  word  "  crimes  "  be  inserted  in  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  There  are  offenses  committed  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  the  employees  and  others  which  are  crimes,  but  which  are 
not  necessarily  felonies  Mr.  Gilbert  suggested  the  change  of  that 
.  language. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  give  you  authority  to  investigate  with 
regard  to  these  offenses  as  well  as  felonies? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir.  Counterfeiting  is  a  felony,  and  the  word 
"  felony  "  is  employed  pretty  generally  in  the  Federal  statutes.  For 
instance,  take  the  theft  of  personal  property  wuthin  Government  pre- 
cincts: In  that  connection  we  were  charged  with  going  outside  of 
Government  work,  because  we  investigated  a  theft  of  $5,000  worth 
of  bonds  from  a  man's  desk.    I  said  that  while  those  bonds  were  the 

Eersonal  property  of  that  man,  there  was  a  thief  in  a  money-handlin 
ureau  of  the  Government  who  should  be  found  out. 


cr 

to 


FOR  RKMOVAL  OF  LIMITATIONS  ON   SALARIES. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  change  in  the  langua<re 
with  regard  to  the  limitation  on  salaries? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  The  change  suggested  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this: 
The  present  language  authorizes  a  $12  salary,  or  not  to  exceed  $12, 
for  not  to  exceed  three  men  in  the  service.  The  language  as  em- 
ployed in  the  act  prevents  the  payment  of  salaries  to  other  agents  of 
the  service  between  $9  and  $12.  I  can  employ  them  anywhere  be- 
tween $9  and  $12  up  to  three  men,  but  I  can  not  make  a  man  a  $10 
per  day  man  nor  make  a  man  a  $11  per  day  man,  except  the  three, 
and  there  are  men  in  the  service  who  have  been  $9  men  a  long  time 
and  who  can  not  be  promoted. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  put  all  of  them  up  to  $12  ? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  No,  sir;  you  could  limit  the  number  without  wording 
it  as  it  is  now!  You  say,  "  no  person  shall  be  employed  hereunder 
at  a  compensation  greater  than  that  allowed  by  law,  except  not 
exceeding  three  persons  who  may  be  paid,"  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  proviso  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Provided  further,  Tlmt  no  person  employed  under  this  approprlatioi)  shan  be 
paid  a  salary  greater  tlian  $12  per  day. 

That  would  permit  you  to  pay  all  of  them  $12  a  day. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  You  could  limit  the  number.  Of  course,  my  wording 
there  is  not  what  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  make  it  in  your  discretion. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  simply  want  authority  to  pay  a  man  $10  if  he  is 
worth  it.  You  could  limit  the  number  of  them.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  since  you  have  authorized  the  payment  of  the  $12  to  not  exceed- 
ing three  men  I  have  only  promoted  two  men  to  that  salary. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  promote  one  more  next 
year? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  really  a  question  in  my  mind,  of 
whether  or  not  I  am  authorized  under  the  law  to  pay  $12  to  any  man 
in  the  service  to  whom  I  want  to  pay  that  amount,  because  the  only 
prohibition  in  the  law  is  that  which  prevents  the  pavment  of  a 
salary  this  year  greater  than  that  paid  the  year  before  for  the  same 
or  similar  service.  Now^  if  I  pay  $12  to  a  man  this  year,  next  year, 
it  seems  to  me,  I  am  authorized  to  pay  any  man  $12  per  day  in  my 
service. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  under  the  limitation  here,  because 
you  can  only  employ  three  at  $12  per  day. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  But  could  I  not  do  that  with  those  below  $12?  It 
saySj  "  Greater  than  that  allowed  by  law."  The  law,  as  I  say,  for- 
bids me  from  paying  this  year  a  salary  greater  than  that  paid  last 
year  for  the  same  or  similar  services,  but  could  I  not  pay  a  man 
$10  a  day  this  j^ear  and  promote  him  because  he  will  be  performing 
the  same  or  similar  services  to  those  performed  by  the  man  who  was 
paid  $12  per  day? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  suppose  the  men  there  who  are  working 
at  $10  per  day  are  doing  less  important  work  or  a  different  kind  of 
^work  from  those  who  are  employed  at  $12  per  day. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  is  similar  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  similar  in  a  way,  but  there  are  degrees  in 
responsibility. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  recognize  that,  or  you  would  not 
pay  these  different  rates.  You  pay  men  all  the  way  from  $4  to  $12 
per  day. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir;  $9  being  the  maximum  salary,  except  the 
three  I  have  referred  to. 

FOE  REMOVAL  OF  BESTRICTION  OF  DETAIL  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  You  eliminate  the  next  paragraph  which  provides 
that— 

Appropriations  of  tliis  act  shall  not  be  used  In  payment  of  compensation  or 
t'Xi>enses  of  any  persons  detailed  or  transferred,  except  to  the  Department 
of  State,  from  the  Secret  Service  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  or  who 
niuy  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  have  been  employed  by  or  under 
sai»l  Secret  Service  Division. 

You  have  already  discussed  that  in  connection  with  the  other 
paragraph. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  is  another  matter  that  I  want 
to  bring  to  vour  notice  and  that  is  that  this  clause  deprives  a  man 
of  our  service  of  the  right  of  being  employed  anywhere  in  the 
(lovernment  service  where  the  payment  of  his  salarv  comes  from 
an  appropriation  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  act.  A  man  in  our 
service  can  not  resign  and  be  employed  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice force,  for  instance,  no  matter  how  much  they  want  him.  If  I 
{^hould  be  willing  to  agree  to  his  transfer,  he  could  not  go.  That  is 
another  result  of  that  provision.  To  my  mind,  the  clause  is  an 
unnecessary  one,  because  there  is  not  in  contemplation  and  never 
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has  been  by  the  service  any  thought  of  violating  the  spirit  or  intent 
of  that  law.  That  does  not  prevent  them  from  going  to  the  Navy 
Department  or  any  other  department  not  appropriated  for  tinder 
the  civil  service  act. 

SUBSISTENCE  IN    THE  FIELD. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  subsist- 
ence allowance  to  men  in  the  field.  That,  of  course,  must  have  been 
called  to  your  attention  by  other  branches  of  the  Government  serv- 
ice. A  man  can  not  travel  to-day  and  live  on  $4  per  day.  He  can 
not  get  a  room  under  $3  per  day  that  is  worth  living  in,  and  the  law 
limits  us  to  $4  per  day  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  Of  course,  a  man 
might  get  $5  per  day  for  actual  expenses,  but  that  means  an  itemiza- 
tion of  every  little  expense,  and  they  would  prefer  to  have  the  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  subsistence.  That  $4  per  day  is  wholly  inadequate. 
When  you  speak  of  the  salaries  of  the  men  running  up  to  $12  per 
day,  a  man  never  makes  a  trip  for  the  Government,  and  these  men 
are  traveling  almost  constantly,  but  what  he  uses  anywhere  from 
$1  to  $3  per  day  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  add  to  the  $4  that  the 
Government  allows. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  change  in  that  re- 
spect ? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  No,  sir;  because  that  is  general  law.  I  am  onlv 
bringing  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  need  this  $400,000? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes,  sir. 


Thursday,  Nove3Iber  25, 1920. 

CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  OEOBOE  W.  ASHWORTH,  CHIEF  CUSTOMS 
DIVISION,  AND  MR.  FRED  W.  OAST,  MECHANICAL  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER. 

for  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ashworth,  you  are  asking  for  $11,400,000  for 
collecting  the  revenue  from  customs,  and  you  have  an  appropriation 
this  year  of  $11,300,000,  which  is  considerably  more  than  your 
1920  appropriation. 

Mr.  Ashworth.  Yes;  you  were  good  enough  to  give  us  $1,000,0(X) 
additional  for  this  current  year  over  our  original  estimate,  which 
was  $10,300,000.  You  gave  us  an  additional  $1,000,000  for  distri- 
bution. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  for? 

Mr.  Ashworth.  It  was  understood  that  was  to  be  used  principally 
in  increases  of  salary.  I  concluded,  however,  I  would  only  distribute 
75  per  cent  of  it  for  increases  in  salary. 

The  Chairman.  With  wages  going  down  and  men  going  out  of 
employment,  I  presume  you  want  to  put  that  appropriation  back 
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wliefe  it  was  before.  That  was  done  on  the  theory  of  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  I  thought  it  was  done  because  if  we  had  not  got 
the  money  they  would  have  left  us. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  was  because  the  living  costs  were  so 
high.  With  living  costs  now  coming  down,  of  course,  you  will  have 
the  same  solicitude  for  the  Government  that  you  had  for  your 
employees. 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  got  more  solicitude  for  the 
(lovemment,  my  people  say,  than  I  have  for  them,  and  the  accusa- 
tion has  been  frequently  brought  against  me  that  I  am  guarding 
the  interissts  of  the  Government  rather  than  the  interests  of  my 
service. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  are  only  going  to  spend  about 
$750,000  of  that  increase? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  Oh,  no;  I  say  I  reserved  $750,000  for  salary  in- 
creases, because  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  safe  to  take  the  entire 
si,()(K),0()0  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  my  contingent  expenses 
and  i-ent,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the  increasing  force  I  would 
have  to  employ. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES    AND   AVERAGE   PAY. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  employing  as  many  men  as  you  had  in 
1915  i 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  Oh,  my,  no ;  I  have  not  the  figures  here,  but  there 
must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  less. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  now  ? 

ilr.  AsHAvoRTH.  For  the  current  year  we  have  6,762.  The  estimate 
for  this  coming  year  is  6,645,  but  that  should  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  that  difference  of  117  is  represented  by  the  number  of  extra 
lal>orers  we  employ  at  $2.50  a  day,  which  makes  up  the  $140,000 
appropriation  for  temporaries.  We  translated  that  into  117  em- 
ployees, but  in  making  my  estimates  this  year  I  cut  that  out.  I  did 
not  think  it  was  correct  to  say  that  that  $140,000  was  given  for  a 
certain  number  of  employees,  because  we  may  employ  them  for  a 
week,  and  then  as  soon  as  we  have  no  further  need  of  them  drop 
them.  We  have  $140,000  each  year  for  temporary  employees,  and 
therefore  there  will  be  just  as  many  or  there  will  be  more  employees 
in  1922. 

The  Chairman.  How  ihany  did  you  employ  in  the  vear  1920? 

Mr.  Ashworth.  Six  thousand  eight  humored  and  eleven  in  the 
fiscal  year  1920. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  then  you  will  not  need  as  many  in  1922  ? 

Mr.  Ashwoiwh.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  only  estimating  for  6,645. 

Mr.  Ashworth.  I  understand  that,  but  vou  see  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  same  we  had  in  the  fiscal  year  1921,  6,Y62,  because  when  we  put 
the  number  at  6,762,  we  carried  117  as  temporaries.  We  took  that 
appropriation  of  $140,000  and  said  that  was  equivalent  to  117  men. 
I  (lid  not  think  that  was  proper  and  so  I  simply  changed  that  to 
5^140,000  and  cut  off  the  117,  because  you  see  they  are  temporaries. 
We  mav  employ  them  for  a  week  and  then  drop  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  pay? 
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Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  $10,104,000  is  the  compensation  for  the  Customs. 
Service,  and  there  are  6,467  employees,  which  would  mean  about 
$1,500. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  employees  get  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  All  of  them  up  to  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  reduced  your  force  to  6,645,  which  would 
be  a  reduction  of  117  men,  then  this  appropriation  could  be  reduced 
by  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Ash  WORTH.  But  I  tried  to  explain  that  by  saying  that  in  our 
last  report  of  6,762  we  said  that  our  $140,000  was  equal  to  the  em- 
ployment for  a  whole  year  of  117  men,  so  that  I  did  not  carry  any 
on  my  total,  but  deducted  the  117  and  discarded  that  wittiout  dis- 
carding the  lump  appropriation  for  those  temporary  employees. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  number.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  in- 
creasing now  right  along,  and  that  is  why  I  saved  out  that  $250,0(JO, 
because  I  knew  I  would  have  to  increase  over  1920. 

CUSTOMS  KECEIPTS. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  customs  receipts  compare  now  witli 
former  years  ? 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  We  are  $17,000,000  ahead  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  1914  and  1915  ? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  Oh,  we  are  ahead.  We  collected  last  year 
$323,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  collected  $333,000,000  along  in  1910. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  that  was  on  an  ad 
valorein  basis  of  21  per  cent  against  6  per  cent  now.  The  volume  of 
imports  last  year  was  greater  than  in  the  history  of  the  Government, 
and  on  a  6  per  cent  basis  we  collected  $323,000,000.  Senator  Curtis 
made  the  statement  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  we  ought  to 
collect  $1,000,000,000.  On  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  with  the  same  im- 
portations of  last  year,  we  would  have  collected  in  excess  of  $1,000,- 
000,000,  and  thus  far  this  year  we  are  $17,000,000  ahead  of  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year. 

INCREASE  IN  FORCE. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  ask  for  $100,000  additional? 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  Because  of  the  increased  force  that  I  contemplate 
needing.  You  know  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ran  into  a  deficit  of 
$90,000,  and  I  do  not  want  to  run  into  a  deficit  again. 

The  CHAHiMAN.  But  you  only  had  $10,000,000  then. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  That  is  true,  but  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  we  were 
not  doing  so  much  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  that  for  next  year  you  will  pay  out 
in  salaries  $9,888,154.95,  and  in  wages  $601,275  or  a  total  for  salaries 
and  wages  of  $10,5-19,429.95,  and  the  rest  that  you  are  asking  for  will 
be  spent  in  rents,  contingent  expenses,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous 
direct  settlements. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  Yes. 

RENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  Why  -do  you  figure  you  will  have  to  pay  about 
,000  more  for  rent  the  next  year? 
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Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  We  are  paying  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  you  paid  in  1920? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH._Yes;  this  is  underestimated  and  that  is  why  I  am 
trying  to  reserve  all  the  money  I  can.  As  you  can  easily  understand 
they  are  running  from  50  to  100  per  cent  in  excess. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  office  rent  ? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  No;  rent  of  buildings.  Down  on  the  wharves  w^e 
have  to  have  places  for  the  guards  and  inspectors  to  stay,  and  barge 
offices. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  on  the  basis  of  $56,203.33. 

Mr.  Ashworth.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  our  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  on  that  basis  for  this  year? 

ilr.  Ashworth.  That  was  our  estimate  then,  but  we  think  we  will 
sjjend  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  Ashworth.  Yes;  this  year.  I  underestimated  my  rents  and 
contingent  expenses,  Mr.  Chairman. 

contingent  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  expended  in  1920  $558,786  for  contin- 
gent expenses,  and  you  are  estimating  for  $683,931  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Ashworth  Because  when  tliis  estimate  was  made,  you  know, 
prices  were  climbing  and  are  continuing  to  climb. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  coming  down  now. 
*  Mr.  Ashworth.  I  may  save  on  that,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  I 
shall. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  ought  not  to  spend  any  more  for 
contingent  expenses  if  prices  continue  to  come  down  than  you  spent 
in  1020,  when  they  were  at  their  peak. 

Mr.  Ashworth.  I  agree  with  you  that  I  should  not. 

STATIONERY. 

Tlie  Chairman.  For  stationery  you  expect  to  spend  $9,000  more? 

Mr.  Ashworth.  They  caught  us  on  stationery  last  year.  We  put 
in  an  estimate  of  $35,000  for  printing  and  stationery,  but  we  ex- 
pended $66,700.  That  was  one  reason  I  fell  into  that  $90,000  defi- 
cit. Mr.  Chairman,  this  week  I  have  authorized  the  employment 
of  28  men  temporarily  at  the  appraisers'  stores  in  New  York.  I 
have  rented  a  building  there  permanently  at  $12,000  a  year,  and 
have  increased  the  collector's  office  force  within  the  month  50 
iruards  and  10  clerks.  I  am  trying  to  catch  up  now  on  supplies  and 
stationery  that  I  would  not  let  tne  collectors  have  because  I  was 
trying  to  save  last  year,  when  I  was  running  into  a  deficit.  I  ran 
into  a  deficit  of  $90,000.  So  I  am  trying  to  supply  now  some  of  the 
<leficiencies  which  ought  to  have  been  supplied  then,  and  that  is 
drawing  on  me  heavily. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  spending  anything  out  of  this  appro- 
priation for  the  protection  and  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  cus- 
toms revenue? 

Mr.  Ashworth.  I  have  included  that  in  the  general  appropriation. 
That  comes  out  of  this  appropriation. 
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FOB  REMOVAL  OF  LIMITATION  FOR  DETECTION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  FRAUDS. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  this  year  in  making  up  the  estimates^ 
you  are  asking  that  the  limitation  of  not  exceeding  $200,000  for  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  frauds  be  removed.  Do  you  want  that 
limitation  removed? 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  Yes;  I  want  that  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  Because  I  can  not  see  any  justification  in  having  a 
part  of  the  customs  service  limited  as  to  the  amount  we  can  spend 
when  we  can  not  tell  whether  we  are  going  to  spend  $200,000  or 
$150,000.  It  does  not  make  any  difference,  we  can  not  exceed  the 
total  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  what  that  was  put  in  for. 

Mr.  Asiiworth.  I  could  not  find  out  from  anyone  that  knows. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume,  however,  that  it  was  inserted  when  it 
was  discovered,  perhaps,  that  too  many  agents  were  put  on  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ashworth.  It  may  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Too  many  may  have  been  put  on  and  assigned  to 
duties  of  that  nature,  and,  perhaps,  Congress  felt  that  the  money  was 
not  properly  used. 

Mr.  Asiiworth.  It  may  be  that  is  true ;  but  I  will  say  frankly  to 
you  that  I  could  easily  evade  that  provision  by  assigning  them  as 
clerks  or  inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  any  exception  should  be  taken  to 
that,  because  if  it  is  desired  to  use  the  office  for  political  purposes,  the 
Secretary  could  direct  that  this  man  or  that  man,  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  everywhere,  be  put  on  as  agents  to  detect  and  prevent  fraud 
in  the  Customs  Service,  and  the  appropriation  might  be  very  seriously 
encroached  upon  by  such  a  practice. 

ilr.  Gast.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  heard  that  question  answered 
several  years  ago  before  the  committee,  the  statement  being  that 
the  limitation  was  i)laced  upon  it  because  the  special  agents  were 
separate  officers. 

Mr.  Asiiworth.  That  would  make  no  difference.  The  special 
agents  are  paid  out  of  other  appropriations,  and  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  so  far  as  the  special  agents  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  employ  clerks  and  call  them  something 
else. 

Mr.  Ashworth.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  wanted  to  be  dishonest  about  this 
appropriation,  I  could  always  find  means  to  cover  up  the  dishonesty 
by  calling  the  man  a  clerk  or  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  and  I  know  the  pressure  that  is 
brought  to  bear  sometimes  ui)on  executive  officials  to  find  a  job  for 
somebody,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  about  political  parties. 
That  is  the  pressure  that  is  made  under  our  political  system,  and  at 
times  limitations  do  not  do  any  harm. 

ilr.  Ashworth.  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  spend  more  than  that  amount? 

Mr.  Ashworth.  We  do  not  spend  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  long  as  the  limitation  is  so  high  that  it 
does  not  embarrass  you 
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Mr.  AsHwoRTH  (interposing).  It  really  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. I  saw  no  good  purpose  served  by  having  that  limitation  when 
it  is  carved  out  of  the  regular  appropriation,  anyway.  I  saw  no  good 
reason  for  it,  and  I  wanted  to  eliminate  a  provision  that  I  could  not 
find  any  good  reason  for.  If  you  think  it  is  wise  to  retain  it,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  Chair^ian.  It  would  cause  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  in- 
cjuiry  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  to  why  the  committee  took  it  out. 

DETECTION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  SMUGGLING  OF  NAKCOTICS,  ETC. 

How  about  the  detection  and  prevention  of  frauds?  Is  there 
niucli  in  the  way  of  fraudulent  practices  in  the  Customs  Service? 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  Not  so  much  in  the  matter  of  undervaluation. 
Of  course,  tlie  greatest  fraud  is  in  the  matter  of  smuggling,  and  our 
a:rents  are  used  largely  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  especially  of 
narcotics.  I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  I  am  not  spending  a  dollar, 
^o  far  as  I  know,  for  preventing  the  smuggling  of  liquor.  I  am 
using  my  force  for  that  purpose  up  to  their  abilities,  and  they  are 
seizin^:  great  quantities  of  it.  As  you  know,  I  asked  for  $2,000,000 
for  this  purpose  and  was  not  only  refused  but  rebuked  by  Congress. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  Congress  ever  had  the  temerity 
to  rebuke  you. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  went  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  said  that  the  request 
for  tlie  $2,000,000  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  prohibition  ridicu- 
lous. I  was  the  man  who  recommended  the  $2,000,000,  and  I  can 
a>.sure  you  that  I  had  no  such  purpose.  However,  as  I  did  not  get 
the  money  I  am  not  spending  it.  In  view  of  the  unanimous  vote  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  against  giving  me  a  dollar  for  this  purpose 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  ask  for  it  again.  I  am  being  importuned, 
(if  course,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  employ  any  men  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  smuggling  of  liquor. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  have  men  employed  to  prevent  smug- 
gling and  you  have  the  money  and  you  have  your  force  I  assume 
that  they  are  not  closing  their  eyes. 

Mr.  AsHW^ORTH.  No,  sir;  they  are  seizing  great  quantities  of  it. 
The  only  embarrassment  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  this  whole 
matter  is  this:  The  men  are  very  active  in  their  efTorts  to  prevent 
smuggling,  but  along  the  Mexican  border  particularly — because  that 
does  not  apply  to  the  Canadian  border — where  life  is  held  so  cheaply, 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  force.  The  Mexican  holds  his  own  life  as 
cheaply  as  he  does  the  life  of  his  opponent,  and  thev  know  that  we 
have  not  force  enough  to  cope  w^ith  the  situation.  Therefore  when 
a  dozen  or  more  of  them  come  along,  w^here  we  have  only  two  or 
three,  thev  do  not  hesitate  to  kill  them.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
murders  tnere  on  the  Mexican  border.  That  is  true,  because  our  force 
i>  not  sufficient  to  awe  the  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  a  pretty  big  force  to  awe 
them. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  Yes,  sir;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  will  take 
^ix  or  eight  ruffians  you  will  find  that  they  are  very  brave  when  they 
are  running  up  against  one  or  two  men.  It  is  really  wonderful  how 
brave  thev  can  be  under  those  conditions.    However,  I  think  we  are 
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doing  very  well,  and  I  am  really  not  interested  in,  having  any  money 
for  that  purpose.  The  prohibition  law  was  put  on  the  statute  books, 
and  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  ask  for  money  to  enforce  it,  and  did 
ask  for  it,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  renew  the  request. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  your  work  is  very  effective  along  the 
Canadian  border  ? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  that  we  are  doing  very  well 
there  under  the  circumstances.  We  have  so  much  whisky  in  our  ware- 
houses and  offices  that  the  Supervising  Architect  is  after  me  to  get  rid 
of  it,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  rid  of  it.  However,  I  am  running  up 
against  some  difficulties  with  the  prohibition  commissioner  as  to  how  X 
can  get  rid  of  it.  I  can  not  sell  it  without  a  permit,  and  there  is  some 
reluctance  about  giving  permits.  It  is  really  endangering  the  build- 
ings, because,  as  you  have  doubtless  seen  from  the  papers,  peoj)le  are 
breaking  into  those  buildings, 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  had  cases  of  that  sort  where  they  have  been 
broken  in? 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Supervising  Architect  is  A'ery 
much  worried  about  it.    What  he  wants  me  to  do 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  What  does  he  want  to  do  about  it — ^put 
up  more  buildings? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  He  wants  me  to  rent  buildings  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  then  employ  guards  ? 

Mr.  AsiiwoRTH.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  spending  a  dollar  for  that. 
I  have  not  the  nioney. 

AMOUNT   EXPENDED  TO  DATE. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  $11,300,000  up  to  date? 

Mr.'  AsHWORTH.  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  your  monthly  rate  of  expendi- 
ture ? 

Mr.  AsiiwoRTH.  I  can  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Note. — The  matter  referred  to  is  as  foUows : 

Appropriation  '*  Collecting  the  revenue  from  ciisttmis,  1921  " $11,300,000.  0(> 

Transferred  to  staticmery  fund $100,000.00 

Transferred   to  retirement   fund 250,861.66 

350,  861 .  CA^ 

Available  for  current  expenses 10,  949,  L'lS.  34 

EXPKNDITU  KKS     1920. 

.Tuly $862,  482.  (i;^ 

August 971,  526.  2:S 

September fXK),  9r»r>.  4S 

October .  870,  496.  IS 

3,  605,  400,  51! 

The  complete  figures  of  expenditures  for  tbe  month  of  N<»veml)er  are  not  yf»t 
available. 

The  expenditures  for  the  months  of  August  and  September  are  higher  thuu 
is  shown  for  the  other  months.  This  is  accounted  for  largely  l)y  the  fact  that 
increases  in  salaries  of  approximately  7h  per  cent  were  made  retroactive  to 
July  1,  altlHmgh  not  authorized  until  some  time  in  August.  Tlie  increas<»  for 
l)otii  July  and  Augiist  was  paid  in  August,  and  in  some  instances  in  SeptemlM»r. 
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The  additional  jniards  and  clerks  authorized  to  be  employed  at  New  York 
Mill  increase  the  salary  roll  by  $5,500  to  $6,000  per  month.  This  item  is  not 
included  in  the  above  fi^u'es,  as  payments  have  not  yet  been  made.  Expendi- 
tures on  this  account  will  begin  during  November  and  December. 

COMPENSATION   IN   LIEU  OF   MOIETIES. 

REWABDS  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  SMUGGLING  OF  LIQUOR,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $20,000  for  compensation  in  lieu 
of  moieties  in  certain  cases  under  the  customs  laws.;  Your  current 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $10,000. 

ilr.  AsHWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  private  persons  will  be  encouraged 
to  give  us  information  as  to  the  smuggling  of  liquor  if  they  are  re- 
war<led.  Now,  it  has  never  been  held  that  we  can  award  anything 
in  the  way  of  compensation  to  informers  in  regard  to  anything  but 
<Intiable  merchandise;  but  I  had  the  matter  up  with  the  Attorney 
(General  to  see  whether  or  not  under  the  law  we  could  pay  a  man 
iin  award  of  compensation,  regardless  of  whether  the  goods  are 
dutiable  or  not.  If  the  Attorney  General  holds  that  we  can,  we  will 
notMl  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  this  is  paid  to  informers  ? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  paid  to  informers.  For  instance, 
a  man  comes  to  the  office  of  the  collector  and  says,  "I  know  about 
some  merchandise  that  will  be  smuggled  in  here."  Then  the  col- 
lector, on  the  strength  of  that  information,  seizes  it,  and  if  it  is 
dutiable  merchandise  lie  pays  the  informer  not  in  excess  of  25  per 
1  iMit  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  and  not  in  excess  of  $5,000. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  not  a  very  liberal  estimate,  in  view  of 
the  quantities  of  liquor  that  are  coming  in;  and  the  really  valuable 
information  must  be  gotten  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  paid  out  only  about  $8,000  for  this 
purpose. 

ifr.  AsHWORTH.  That  is  because  we  were  not  paying  for  any  in- 
formation with  regard  to  liquor.  We  could  not  do  that  under  our 
nslingjr,  and  I  would  not  want  to  reverse  the  long-continued  practice 
of  the  department  without  the  Attorney  General^  opinion  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  propose  to  do  it? 

ilr.  AsHwoRTH.  I  want  to  do  it  if  the  Attorney  General  takes 
the  view  of  the  law  that  I  do  and  says  that  we  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  increase  is  for? 

Mr.  Ashworth.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  encourage  the  people  who  are 
informing  us  with  regard  to  those  things. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Formerly,  in  1915,  you  had  an  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  of  $50,000,  and  then  it  fell  to  $30,000. 

Mr.  Ashworth.  My  predecessor  dropped  it  down  to  what  experi- 
enoe  showed  was  the  amount  expended  in  previous  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  aid  quite  materially  in 
the  detection  of  violations  of  the  prohibition  act? 

Mr.  Ashworth.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  have  had  people  to  write  to 
our  office.  For  instance,  a  man  wrote  from  P>ance  and  said  that  he 
cnwhl  give  us  information  as  to  a  lot  of  cognac  coming  in,  but  he 
wanted  $1,000  for  the  information.  We  frequently  get  advance  in- 
formation, and,  as  you  know,  some  liquors  came  into  Perth  Amboy  in 
'A  cargo  of  hay. 

22fM6— 20— PT 1 ^20 
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Mr.  Magee.  Just  what  is  the  nature  of  the  smuggling?  Is  the 
attempt  made  to  smuggle  goods  through  the  customhouse? 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  No,  sir ;  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Magee.  At  isolated  places  ? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  Yes,  sir ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  smuggled  in  onl 
vessels. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  could  not  get  the  thing  through  the  custom- 
house. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  No,  sir ;  not  through  the  customs  office ;  but  with 
3,000  miles  of  frontier,  north  and  south,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  get  force  enough  to  prop- 
erly care  for  such  an  extensive  frontier. 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  We  could  not,  but  of  course  the  more  men  we  have 
the  more  effective  our  service  is.  It  can  never  be  anywhere  near 
perfect. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  you  havd 
more  appropriation  like  this. 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  If  a  man  comes  to  me  and  says,  "I 
know  that  on  train  so-and-so  a  man  will  smuggle  or  will  try  to  brin<j 
in  a  truck  load  of  whisky  or  dutiable  goods,  and  that  he  is  going  to 
come  down  this  road,"  I  will  send  a  man  there  who  will  waylay  the 
smuggler  and  get  the  whisky.  Now,  that  man  giving  the  informa- 
tion wants  a  reward. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  could  apply  the  money  in  that  ap- 
propriation to  the  payment  of  informants  regarding  violations  of  the 
prohibition  law,  and  you  paid  25  per  cent  on  the  valuation,  what 
valuation  would  you  put  upon  it  ? 

Mr,  AsHWORTH.  It  would  be  upon  the  valuation  of  the  seized 
goods. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  will  you  fix  its  value?  I  understand 
that  it  sells  for  $8  or  $10  a  quart. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  We  have  adopted  the  rule  of  applying  the  prewar 
value. 

Mr.  Magee.  Ten  thousand  dollars  would  not  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket 

for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  took 'the  prewar  value 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  purpose  of 
that  sort  would  not  accomplish  much. 

Mr.  AsHWORTii.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  gave  25  per  cent  of  the  value  it  would  not  take 
a  large  amount  of  liquor  to  take  up  the  $10,000. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  This  is  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  have  no  fixed  rule  requiring  you  to  give  25  per 
cent  of  the  value? 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  No,  sir ;  the  rule  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  m 
excess  of  that  and  not  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  are  going  to  attempt  that  you  would  have  to 
have  an  amount  that  would  be  sufficient  to  do  some  sort  of  effective 
work.    I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  anything  on  $10,000. 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  Of  course,  in  a  lot  of  those  cases  there  will  \^ 
involved  only  two  or  three  quarts,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  informa- 
tion is  spite  work.  We  have  not  had  very  many  pieces  of  informa- 
tion, or,  at  least,  I  have  not  in  Washington ;  but  if  we  get  started  and 
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it  l)ecoines  known  that  an  informer  will  get  something,  of  course  it 
will  increase.    It  is  a  pure  speculation  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  me,  to  you,  and  to  the  au- 
thorities that  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  you  have  force 
enough  and  appropriation  enough  to  be  effective  so  far  as  vehicles 
are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  boats  are  concerned,  then  airplanes  will 
be  used. 

5Ir.  AsHwoRTH.  We  seize  airplanes.  The  airplanes  must  make 
pntry  at  the  ports  under  our  regulations. 

Mr.  !Magee.  Suppose  they  fly  right  over. 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  That  means  that  they  must  do  it  at  night,  because 
if  they  do  it  in  the  day  we  will  want  to  know  where  they  come  from. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  it  not  apparent  to  you  that  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  your  inspection  and  detection  work  becomes  effective  and  effi- 
'ient  the  smugglers  will  use  airplanes  ? 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  They  will,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  other  words,  it  seems  ito  me — and  that  view  was 
expressed  in  the  House  when  the  matter  came  up  last  June — we  ought 
to  have  the  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  in  one 
l>ranch  of  the  Government.  You  can  not  scatter  it  through  the  dif- 
ferent departments  and  branches  of  the  Government  and  get  efficient 
work. 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  centralize  it  and 
'llvest  the  Customs  Service  of  any  of  the  responsibility? 

Mr.  AIagee.  The  only  way  to  get  an  effective  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  act  is  to  centralize  the  authority  for  the  enforcenient  in 
&<>me  one  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  I  do  not  think  that  the  customs  service  should  be 
•livested  of  its  responsibility  for  preventing  smuggling  into  this 

country. 

Mr. "Magee.  I  do  not  mean  that;  but  here  you  are  asking  for  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  to  pay  to  informers  upon  the  basis  of  giv- 
inir  the  informer  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  liquor  which  may 
W  taken.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  amount  is  so  small  that  you  can 
not  eret  anywhere  with  it. 

Mr.  A8H\voRTH.  That  is  all  that  we  give  on  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  come  to  revise  your  remarks  I  wish  you 
^onld  put  in  a  note  stating  whether  or  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  you  are  authorized  to  pay  moities  for  information 
regarding  violations  of  the  prohibition  law. 

Mr.  AsHwoRTH.  I  do  not  Know  when  I  will  get  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  get  it  within  the  next  few  days.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  want  to  appropriate  the  money  if  you  can  not  use  it. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  I  will  cover  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  we  do  not  care  to  be  cover- 
in£r  it  back.  We  do  not  want  to  appropriate  it  in  the  first  place. 
^ye  give  the  Attorney  General  a  force  so  that  he  can  answer  ques- 
tions of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ashworth.  I  will  find  out  about  it  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  correct  your  statement  j'ou  can 
append  a  note  stating  whether  or  not  you  have  the  authority  to  use  it, 

Mr.  Ashworth.  I  will  do  so. 
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XoTK. — I  talked  yesterday  with  the  attorney  in  the  Attorney  General's  ofl'uv 
wiio  will  write  the  oi)inlon  on  the  proposition  whether  under  the  law  we  muy 
pay  informers  for  furnishing  information  as  to  the  snuiggling  of  liquors.  He 
stated  that  it  W(mld  he  a  week  hefore  he  would  have  the  draft  of  the  decisi«ni 
ready  for  the  Attoniey  General,  but  he  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  under  the 
law  we  could  pay  infonnei's  for  this  information,  and  that  his  letter  w<uiUl  be 
so  prepared,  it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  neither  he  nor  I  could  s;iy 
whether  the  Attorney  General  would  api)rove. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  I  had  already  submitted  the  matter 
to  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasui*y  Department  and  he  expressed  the  opinicm 
that  under  the  law  moieties  could  be  paid.  If  the  Attorney  General  concurs  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  I  think  that  tlie  appropriation  should  be  increased 
from  $20,000,  as  recommendeil,  to  $75,000.  Of  course,  the  more  awjirds  we 
make  the  uiore  revenue  will  be  covered  into  the  Treasury,  because  the  award 
will  in  no  case  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  liquor  smuggled. 

SCALES  FOR  CUSTOMHOUSE. 
,  REAPPROPRIATION    OF    UNEXPENDED    BALANCE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gast,  you  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$154,000,  also  a  reappropriation  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  for  scales  for  the  Customs  Service. 

Mr.  Gast.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $147,000  for  this 
year.    How  much  of  it  have  you  spent? 

Mr.  Gast.  So  far  we  have  spent  on  the  market  work  $8T.^K)0 
and  we  have  spent  for  salaries  and  travel  $1,31^.85. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  spend  all  of  the  appropriation 
this  year?  t 

Mr.  Gast.  Pretty  close  to  it.  Our  object  in  requesting  the  unex- 
l^ended  balance  of  the  appropriation  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Warrant  and  Appropriations  Division.  They  carry  their  ac- 
counts under  the  dates  when  the  bills  are  paid,  and,  of  course,  this 
scale-construction  work  extends  over  a  period  of  time,  according  to 
how  we  find  conditions  at  the  docks  where  we  install  these  scales. 
If  a  contract  is  entered  into  near  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  delay  in 
installation  due  to  local  conditions  maj^  delay  the  payment  of  the  bill 
into  the  second  fiscal  jTar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  electric  scale  that  you  are  installing? 

Mr.  Gast.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  finish  the  work  of  installa- 
tion? Will  this  finish  the  purchase  of  these  scales  for  all  the  various 
customhouses  ? 

Mr.  Gast.  Xo,  sir.  We  are  installing  these  scales  as  the  demand 
for  them  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  last  year  you  proposed  to 
finish  the  installation  of  these  scales  within  another  year  or  so. 

Mr.  (tIast.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  misunderstanding. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  scales  cost? 

Mr.  Gast.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  size.  Originally  we 
had  2,0()0-pound  scales  and  we  paid  for  those  $3,705,  and  as  the 
industrial  conditions  changed,  demanding  that  the  merchandise  be 
handled  on  electric  trucks,  we  w^ere  forced  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  scales.  We  are  now  putting  in  sugar-weighing  scales  oi  5,000 
pounds  capacity,  and  they  are  costing  us  $7,000  apiece. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  5,000-pound  scales  under  the  old 
schedule  ? 

Mr.  Gast.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  did  they  cost  then  ? 

Mr.  Gast.  The  last  ones  cost  us  about  $6,700  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  has  not  been  much  of  an  increase  in 
the  price. 

Mr.  (lAST.  Not  since  the  last  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  (jAST.  No,  sir;  during  the  war.  That  was  on  the  bids  under  the 
r.'JO  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  real  competition  in  these  scales? 

Mr.  Gast.  It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  competition. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  How  many  firms  manufacture  them  ? 

Mr.  (tast.  So  far  there  are  two  firms  practically  manufacturing 
them — the  Subtarget  Gun  Co.  and  the  Boston  Scale  &  Machine  Co. — 
and  three  firms  submitting  bids. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  propose  to  install  this  year, 
of  the  2,0()0-pound  scales,  and  how  many  of  the  5,000-pound  scales? 

Mr.  Gast.  vVc  can  not  use  any  more  of  the  2,000-pound  scales.  We 
are  buying  all  5,000  pounds  and  larger. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  will  you  install  this  year? 

Mr.  Gast.  Seventeen. 

The  Chairman.  You  install  more  than  one,  then,  at  a  customs 
house  ? 

Mr.  (tast.  We  do  not  have  them  at  the  customs  houses.  They  are 
all  on  the  steamship  piers,  right  next  to  the  side  of  the  vessels,  so 
that  as  the  merchandise  is  brought  off  the  ship  it  is  run  right  onto 
the  scale.  We  have  not  any  of  these  at  customs  houses.  Practically 
all  dutiable  imports  to  be  weighed  are  weighed  on  the  piers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  all  scales  purchased  under  this 
api)ropriation? 

Mr.  Gast.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation,  then,  is  spent  entirely  for  the 
purchase  of  scales  installed  at  the  steamship  piers. 

Mr.  Gast.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  want  to  install  during  the  next 
tis<'al  year  for  which  you  are  asking  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  (lAST.  That  is  the  17  which  I  referred  to^'a  moment  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  you  going  to  install  this  year? 

Mr.  Gast.  Our  request  is  for  20. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  spend  some  of  this  money  for  some 
other  purj)ose,  because  if  vou  only  propose  to  install  17  next  year 
and  the  average  cost  is  $7,000,  that  ^yould  be  less  than  $120,000. 

Mr.  Gast.  Pardon  me,  that  was  in  answer  to  your  question  as  to 
how  many  5,000-pound  scales  we  expected  to  install.  We  have  two 
:V)jHM)-pound  scales  included  in  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  demand  for  these 
^•ules  is  so  much  greater  than  formerly  when  you  only  had  from 
>'r>.(MK)  up  to  $75,000  in  1920? 

Mr.  Gast.  We  asked  for  more  in  those  years  but  we  did  not  get  as 
much  as  we  asked  for  in  the  appropriations.    The  work  has  really 
lK*en  retarded  by  a  shortage  of  appropriations  in  those  years. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  economy  in  putting  in  these  scales? 
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Mr.  Gast.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  great  saving. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  steamship  companies? 

Mr.  Gast.  To  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  What  saving  is  there  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Gast.  To  the  Government — we  are  handling  the  merchandise 
at  about  one-third  the  decreased  cost,  that  is,  of  handling  it  in  the 
regular  fashion,  and  in  some  cases  the  cost  is  even  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  handling  merchandise  of  this 
kind  per  year. 

Mr.  Gast.  Well,  I  could  not  give  you  that  figure,  but  I  can  state 
it  in  a  better  way  by  comparing  it,  for  instance,  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  5,000  pound  scale,  if  it  is  installed  to  take 
the  place  of  a  scale  that  is  now  being  used  which  would  be  a  2,000- 
pound  scale,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gast.  We  use  the  old  steelyard  scale  of,  say,  2,000  pounds,  or 
less,  onto  which  the  packages  are  placed  by  hand.  On  the  automatic 
scale  we  weigh  the  merchandise  on  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  save  per  day? 

Mr.  Gast.  We  would  save  the  cost  of  two  laborers  and  one  assist- 
ant weigher  per  scale,  the  former  at  $2.50  per  day,  the  latter  at  $i  to 
$5  per  day. 

The  (Chairman.  Is  that  reflected  in  your  estimates? 

Mr.  Gast.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Or,  will  you  ask  for  the  same  money  if  you  used 
the  old  scales  that  you  are  asking  for  these  improved  scales? 

Mr.  Gast.  It  rather  works  inversely.  We  can  get  along  with  as 
much  money,  whereas  with  the  old  method  of  handling  it  we  would 
be  compelled  to  ask  for  more. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  scales  that  are  used  at  the  ports  of 
entry  ? 

Mr.  Gast.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  the  imports  falling  off,  and  the  cost  of 
handling  the  goods  increasing  all  the  time,  how  do  you  figure  that 
you  are  saving  anything? 

Mr.  Gast.  The  imports  are  not  falling  off  in  the  lines  in  which  we 
are  using  these  scales.  They  have  increased  steadily.  If  you  will 
permit  me,  here  are  several  requests  from  the  importers.  You  un- 
derstand the  importers  are  compelled  to  pay  increased  duty  by  rea- 
son of  the  accuracy  with  which  these  scales  weigh,  so  in  a  measure 
they  should  be  opposed  to  them,  and  they  have  from  the  beginninjj 
been  opposed  to  them,  but  these  scales  have  proven  such  labor-saving 
devices  that  recently  has  brought  them  around  in  our  direction,  and 
when  they  increase  the  volume  of  their  business,  they  request  us  to 
install  some  of  these  scales  which  save  labor.  For  instance,  here  is 
one  sentence  from  a  letter  from  the  New  York  Dock  Co. : 

It  looks  as  thouRh  consideniblo  supu*  niipht  be  hamlled  at  our  warehouse  h«'- 
fore  lonp,  and  it  will  save  imich  hanlship  to  niorcbants.  steamship  linos,  lifflit- 
erajre  concorns,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  (lovernnient,  If  y<»" 
could  pet  the  automatic  scales  in  operation. 

One  of  the  sugar  refiners  says : 

It  involves  the  savinj;  of  a  preat  amount  of  time  and  labor  to  both  the  (lov- 
ernmiMit  and  ourselves,  and  we  submit  the  following?  facts  In  making  applica- 
tion for  the  Installation  of  the  larger  scales. 
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Then  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  writes : 

Since  tlielr  use  [the  Treasury  Department  automatic  scales]  means  a  very 
LTent  K-onomy  in  time  and  labor  to  the  Government,  it  is  again  urged  tliat  the 
c<nUracts  be  closeil  for  more  scales. 

Mr.  B YRXs.  How  long  do  these  scales  last  on  an  average  ? 
ilr.  Gast.  The  scales  which  were  installed  in  1909  are  still  in 
operation  and  giving  very  satisfactory  service. 
Mr.  Byrns.  Is  much  money  required  for  their  maintenance? 
Mr.  Gast.  It  does  not  amount  to  $100  per  year  per  scale. 
The  Chair3ian.  How  many  scales  of  the  steel-yard  type  have 

VOll  i 

Mr.  Gast.  Oh,  we  must  have  probably  3,000  of  them  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  it  going  to  be  necessary  to  replace  them  with 
these  labor-saving  devices? 

Mr.  Gast.  No,  sir ;  not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them? 

Mr.  (Jast.  That  is  hard  to  say. 

Tlie  CiL^iRMAN.  How  many  of  these  electric  scales  have  you  pur- 
chased? 

Mr.  (lAST.  We  have  78  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  end  of  this  year  you  will  have  100,  if 
you  propose  to  purchase  20  this  year. 

Mr.  Gast.  We  would  have  98. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  best  judgment  as  to  how  many  of 
the>e  electric  scales  it  will  be  necessary  to  install  ? 

Mr.  Gast.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  so 
far  we  have  not  been  displacing  many  of  the  old  scales.  We  have 
l)een  meeting  the  demand  for  new  scales  by  the  installation  of  these 
new  ones,  and  the  requests  have  been  coming  in  faster  than  we  could 
handle  them ;  that  is,  faster  than  our  appropriations  would  permit. 
We  have  been  holding  off-people  where  they  have  asked  for  scales. 
We  would  merely  say^  "  We  will  have  to  handle  it  by  the  old  method 
and  with  the  old  equipment." 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  old  equipment? 

Mr.  Gast.  The  old  style  of  steelyard  or  weighmaster's  beam  scales. 


COST    OF    SCALES. 


Mr.  Magee.  What  does  a  set  of  these  scales  cost  ? 

Mr.  Gast.  You  mean  the  electric  scales? 

Mr.  Magee.  The  kind  of  which  you  say  you  want  to  install  20. 

Mr.  Gast.  The  5,000-pound  ones  cost  $7,000  apiece,  and  the  30,000- 
jmund  scales  cost  $15,000  each. 

Mr.  iLvGEE.  What  were  the  prices  of  these  scales  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Gast.  The  last  ones  bought,  I  think  in  1915,  ran  about  $4,750 
ajHece. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  was  the  price  then  of  the  $15,000  scales? 

ilr.  Gast.  The  30,000-pound  scales,  which  cost  $15,000,  cost  us 
then  $13,650. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anythinir  else? 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  more  about  the 
sniles.  The  real  advantage,  to  my  mind,  aside  from  anything  else,  is 
the  value  realized  in  weighing  sugar.  They  will  pay  for  themselves 
in  that  alone,  because  with  the  ordinary  scales,  with  the  rising  beam, 
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we  lose.  We  get  the  exact  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  exact  number  of 
pounds,  and,  as  you  know,  on  the  ordinary  scales  it  is  always  weighed 
on  the  rising  beam.    I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that. 

Mr.  Gast.  That  amounts  to  about  $5  per  scale  per  dav.  That  is 
the  increased  revenue  we  would  receive  from  the  use  oi  automatic 
scales. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  As  we  collected  $92,000,000  last  year  on  sugar. 
without  considering  any  other  factors  in  the  case,  you  can  see  what 
the  saving  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  scales  used  largely  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Gast.  Yes,  sir.  The  demand  for  sugar  scales  has  been  so  great 
that  we  have  been  able  to  care  for  little  else.  The  volume  of  imported 
sugar  is  so  great  that  the  trucks  have  been  coming  in  to  be  weighed 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  minute  frequently  for  24  hours  per  day. 
There  is  a  Constant  stream,  and  the  scales  are  never  idle.  Every  min- 
ute that  they  work  they  will  save  money  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  AsHWORTH.  That  is  the  best  investment  that  the  Government 
has  under  our  appropriation. 

Mr.  Gast.  The  initial  investment  in  scales  before  the  war,  when 
the  cost  per  scale  was  not  so  great,  was  returned  to  the  Government 
every  year. 

Mr 
of  hay 

scales  ^  ,  ^  

revision  of  the  tariff  and  put  a  duty  on  wool,  which  w^e  do  not  now 
have,  and  upon  wheat,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  are  ordinarily 
subject  to  a  specific  rate  based  on  weight,  we  ought  to  have  an  in- 
creased demand  on  the  scales. 

Mr.  (jast.  And  also  for  the  weighing  of  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  much  imported  tobacco,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gast.  Yes,  sir;  from  Cuba.  You  were  asking  about  the  de- 
crease in  importations.  The  weighable  merchandise  that  we  receive 
does  not  all  come  from  J^urope,  out  it  comes  from  Cuba,  and  there 
has  been  no  decrease  in  those  importations. 

Mr.  AsjiwoRTH.  Only  in  the  last  few  months,  when  our  imports 
were  falling  off,  we  were  collecting  $1,000,000  a  day  there  for  about 
six  weeks,  which  is  in  excess  of  anything  we  had  dreamed  of  in  the 
way  of  customs  revenues.  Under  the  Aldrich  Act  we  would  have 
collected  more  than  $1,000,000,000  last  year. 


Thursday,  November  25,  1920. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  HUGH  S.  CTTMMING,  SURGEON  GENERAL;  DR. 
J.  C.  PERRY,  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL;  DR.  C.  C.  PIERCE, 
ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL;  DR.  A.  J.  McLAUGHUN,  AS- 
SISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL;  DR.  J.  W.  SCHERESCHEWSKY, 
ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL;  DR.  C.  H.  LAVINDER,  SENIOB 
SURGEON;  DR.  B.  S.  WARREN,  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL; 
AND  DR.  CARROLL  FOX,  MEDICAL  PURVEYOR. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Ciimminfj,  when  you  come  to  correct  your 
statement  I  wish  you  would  put  in  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  men  you  have  in  private.  State,  or  municipal  hospitnls  under 
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contract,  and  give  also  the  leased  hospitals,  the  number  in  each  hos- 
pital, and  the  amount  paid  for  treatment. 
Or.  CuMMiNG.  I  will  do  so. 

Patients  in  private^  State,  or  municipal  hospitaU  under  contract  and  amount 

paid  for  treatment. 

Number   of  private,   State,   or  municipal   hospitals  under   con- 
tract   1,436 

Xuuil>er  of  patients  in  private,  State,  or  municipal  hospitals  under 

cinitract 9,000 

Amount  paid  for  treatment : 

Representative  rate  per  diem ,$3. 00 

ilinimum  rate,  which  is  in  a  State  institution,  per  diem *$0.  50 

Miiximura  rate  per  diem *$7. 00 

Estimated  annual  expenditure  at  rate  of  $3  per  diem  for  present 

number  of  patients $9,855,000.00 

The  representative  rate  does  not  include  service  of  attending  specialists  on  a 
fee  basis,  special  nurses,  anaesthetist  fees,  use  of  operating  room,  ambulance 
s**rviee,  laboratory  examination,  X-ray  examinations  and  treatment,  and  ex- 
IHMisive  drugs,  such  as  antitoxins,  vaccines,  etc.,  dental  treatment,  and  such 
I'liblic  Health  Service  personnel  as  is  assigned  to  some  of  these  hospitals. 

Tliere  are  no  exact  figures  available  at  this  time  as  to  how  nnich  these  extra 
cliarjjes  amount  to,  but  it  is  estimateil  that  same  would  average  from  80  cents 
to  .^1  per  day. 

Total  relief  in  terms  of  hospital  relief  days, 

[May  to  October,  1920,  inclusive.] 


Leased  hospitals. 


May. 


24. 
2.S. 
2^. 


3*'.. 
3^. 
41. 
44. 

*-'). 
47. 
,V>. 
51 

%». 

.*•♦ . 

•A. 
tj2. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif 14,717 

H  ouston ,  Tex  .a 275 

<;reenvi:ie,S.  C.o...\ '  15,604 

Ale:xandria,  La.a i  10, 499 

Chicaco,  in 18,716 

East  NorfolV,  Mass |  2,892 

St.  Louis,  Mo i  15,066 

Hoston,  Mass t  14,560 

New  York,  N.  Y i  9.045 

New  Haven,  Conn ;  12,886 


Wfst  Roxburv,  Mass. 

Billmore,  N.  C 

Markleton,  Pa 

Prescott,  Ariz.o , 

Tucson,  Aril 

liwiftht.  Ill 

Arrowhead  Springs,  Calif. 

Knoxvillc,  Iowa  6 

New  Orleans,  La.| 

Otecn,  N.C.a4 

Fojc  Hills,  N.  Y.fl  d 

Augusta,  Ga.* 


4,563 
7,721 
3,131 
9,819 
1,590 


June. . 


14,232 

247 

16.650 

10.471 

16,866 

3,205 

14,203 

13,491 

8,934 

12,704 

4,762 

8, 138 

3,340 

10.933 

1,580 

377 

524 


July. 


13,231 

15.675 

19,227 

11.064 

16.943 

3,5.54 

16,838 

14,612 

7,782 

11,852 

5,114 

8,202 

3,762 

12,312 

1,143 

1,331 

2,341 


August. 


12,520 

16,885 

19,518 

10,906 

18,370 

3,9.52 

15,726 

15,596 

7.897 

12,055 

5,231 

8,793 

3,981 

11,8X5 

1,257 

1,877 

2,900 


Sep- 
tember. 


13.084 

17.062 

18, 153 

11.790 

18,005 

3,285 

16,183 

15,434 

8,186 

12,579 

4,790 

7, 955 

2,911 

11.433 

1.2X<> 

2,522 

3,161 


Totals 

for  five 

months, 


67.784 
50,144 
89, 152 
54.730 
88,900 
16,888 
78,016 
73,693 
41,844 
62,076 
24,460 
40.809 
17,125 
56.382 
8,2.56 
6,107 
8,926 


Number 

of  pa- 
tients in 
hospital 
Nov.  27, 
1920. 


449 
719 
627 
433 
514 

69 
560 
475 
229 
378 
189 
288 

16 
602 

S3 
150 
117 
135 

22 
196 
304 

23 


a  Land  leased,  buildings  owned. 

^  No  reports;  hospital  opened  Aug.  16.  1920. 

<  No  reports;  hospital  opened  Septemwr,  1920. 


d  No  reports;  hospital  opened  Oct.  15,  1920. 
<  No  reports;  hospital  opened  Nov.  20,  1920. 


*  There  are  no  reasons  stated  In  proposal  of  State  institution  why  rate  is  as  low  as 
r»0  cents  per  day,  which  is  known  to  be  below  the  co.«?t  of  services  rendered. 

*The  higher  rates  are  for  those  institutions  having  special  facilities  for  the  care  and 
tn  atmect  of  certain  classes  of  pati€>nts,  and  are  utilized  only  for  selected  cases. 
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Cost  of  maintenance — Leased  hospitals^  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 


No. 


24 

'25 

120 

»27 

30 

34 

35 

36 

38 

41 

44 

45 

47 

»50 

51 

53 

54 

57 

58 

ifiO 

101 

62 


Station. 


Palo  Alto 

Houston 

Greenville 

Alexandria 

Chicago 

East  Norfolk 

Pt.  Louis 

Boston 

New  York 

New  TTaven 

West  Roxbury 

Biltmore 1 

Markleton 

Prescott 

Tucson  rf 

Dwis;ht 

Arrowhead  Springs. 

Knoxville 

New  Orleans 

Oteen.N.  C 

Fox  Hills , 

Augusta 


Total. 


May,  1920. 


^rd"  i  »-"«»»«'■ 


$31,197.22 
29,538.15 
52,376.84 
18,274.61 
27, 740. 37 
12,874.22 
24,(>89.08 
32,385.66 
28, 515. 82 
25,227.17 

5,8r),5.87 
28,220.38 

8,597.21 
28,217.92 

4,070.50 
25,103.66 
11,276.44 


S19,142.42 

16,885.12 

27,800.43 

18,189.56 

22,2e8.37 

6,22().89 

19,984.61 

19,014.98 

18,227.82 

22,373.23 

6,349.77 

14,310.01 

4,760.94 

18,1.50.15 

1,934.64 

1,494.15 

2,562.92 


Jtine,  1920. 


Mainte- 
nance. 


5,340.66  I      6,396.97 


399,511.78     246,972.98 


S36,150.29 
34,351.00 
74,028.06 
27,253.46 
29,881.43 
14,507.15 
30,721.91 
33,000.39 
27,842.54 
37,706.31 

6,886.90 
129,740.38 

9,219.36 
30,196.93 

5, 159. 55 

5,952.36 
17,105.50 

1,427.97 


Personnel. 


$19,735.09 
2t,324.41 
28,212.71 

19,714..%3 

23,010.40 

5,928. 70 

19,874.89 

21.4.>'k30 

19,474.98 

22,bl3.32 

6,  .570.20 

14.798.72 

5.fil3.r,7 

19,404.41 

2,263.43 

2.430.14 

7,411. a5 

821.41 


80,297.70  '        4,071.47 


631,429.19       264,735- W 


No. 


24 

125 

»26 

127 

30 

34 

35 

36 

38 

41 

44 

45 

47 

«50 

51 

53 

54 

57 

58 

160 

161 

62 


Station. 


P  loAlto 

Houston 

Greenville 

-Mexandria 

Chicago 

East  Norfolk 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

New  York 

New  Haven 

Vest  Roxburj' 

Biltmo'c ! 

MarVIpton 

Prescott 

Tucson 

Hwicht 

-Vrrowhead  Springs. 

Knoxville 

New  Orleans 

Oteen,  N.  C 

Fox  Hills 

Augusta 


July,  1921. 


Mainte- 
nance. 


$31,022.59 
38,766.79 
39,478.01 
22,545.04 
31,906.24 
16,422.42 
29,270.39 
29,702.23 
29,160.54 
40,366.58 

7,825.69 
30,3,54.53 
10,524.56 
27,912.67 

4,497.10 

5,915.60 
19.202.67 

1,937.2:} 
ll,787.5fi 


Personnel. 


August,  1921. 


Mainte- 
nance. 


,1. 


l,'4R3.'i5* 


$19,961.70 

2f),761.40 

26,772.81 

20,549.56 

23,911.62 

6,809.17 

21,237.58 

22,303.81 

20,257.71 

24,170.47 

S  882. 18 

16,089.63 

5,8,>«.59 

20,682.03 

2,211.83 

3,616.68 

6.389.2-1 

2,305.16 

6,642.78 


4,916.50 


$46,737.24 
36,627.14 
34,232.82 
23,2(3.60 
30,791.70 
11,873.41 
30,167.03 

28.363-09 
27;5a5.11 

21,191.33 

5,22^4.43 

32,239.16 

11,862.91 

27,925.23 

6,761.54 

6, 193. 51 

12,. 524. 95 

2,902.09 

1,440.35 


4,724.95 


Total I  4.33,081.59  i  282,329.34  i  402,5.51.59 


Personnel. 


$15,484.50 
29,313.81 
2r,247.5S 

lO.f'Se.oi 

25,096.05 

6,806. 9fi 

23,3.52. 4.'i 

24,091.92 

20,583.77  • 

24,844.91 

6,632  97 

17,024.8S 

6,140.7S 

24,. 524. 15 

2, 230.  .51 

3,764.53 

6,f,(V^.S8 

2,6<'<i.2i" 

1,03.5.79 


4,7«).tw> 


292,084.26 


No. 


Station. 


24 
I  25  '  HoiLston 
1 26  I  Greenville 


September,  1921. 


Mainte- 
nance. 


Personnel. 


1 27 
30 
34 
35 


Palo  Alto : $45, 139. 37 

37,1.30.2,5 
66,  .503. 42 
29.045.91 
34,900.00 
11,200.25 


-Mexandria.. 

Chicago 

East  Norfolk 


St.  Louis 33. 614. 95 

>  land  leased. 


$20,602.17 
29, 6S<.  81 
26,561.69 
20,8.54.22 
26, 773. 22 
6.481.15 
25, 542. 73 


Maintenance 

expense 

except 

personnel 

and  surplie,- 

from  depot. 


$190, 246. 71 
176.413.33 
266, 619. 15 
120,382.62 
155.219.74 
66, 877. 45 
148, 493.  :M 


Cost  of 
personnel. 


$94,9?5.'<S 

12'i.99S.V) 
136.595.22 

99.144.7S 
121.a59.<W> 

32,2.52.«57 
109,992.26 
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Cost  of  maintennnce — Leased   hospitaJK,    United   States   Public  Health 

Service — Continued. 


No. 


»«\ 

M 
44 

4.1 
47 

'  \\ 

:>i 
:a 

AS 

fi2 


Station. 


Ronton 

N'ew  York 

New  Haven 

West  Roxhiiry 

lUltmore " 

\farkleton 

Pre^rott 

Tijc«Jon 

Dwijfht 

Arrowhead  Springs. 

Knoxville 

New  Orleans 

Oleen.N.  C 

FoxHilb 

Augtbta 


Total. 


September,  1921. 


Mainte- 
nance. 


$33, 406. 2« 

29,3.>4.r)6 

30,280.HH 

8, 464. 70 

30,154.91 

7, 25.S.  74 

28, 578. 28 

9,118.7;^ 

6,402.56 

12, 169.  89 

3, 872. 82 

2,575.21 


Personnel. 


$26, 877. 89 

21,626.69 

25.643.49 

6. 894. 61 

15, 896. 84 

5,318.14 

23.229.51 

2,848.11 

4,319.32 

7,047.81 

3, 487. 02 

1,913.8:^ 

10.67 


Maintenance 

expense 

except 

personnel 

and  supplies 

from  depot 


$156, 

142, 

154, 

34, 

250, 

47, 

142, 

29, 

49, 

72, 

10. 

15, 


857.  R3 
378. 67 
772.27 
267.59 
709.36 
462. 78 
8:n.0:3 
607.42 
567. 69 
279. 45 
140.11 
803.12 


Cost  of 
personnel. 


4,916.99    3,766.24  I   99,753.45 


$114, 

100, 

119, 

33, 

78, 
27. 

la^, 
11, 

1.5. 

30. 

9. 


644.90 
170.97 
645. 42 
335. 73 
120.08 
690.12 
991.15 
488. 52 
624.82 
079.89 
279.85 
592.40 
10.67 


2^,  857. 83 


464,108.78     305,379.16  12,330.682.93  .1,391.501.57 


No. 


24 

»2.'. 

•  >^ 

»27 

30 

34 

•io 

;{fi 

3s 

41 
44 
4.*> 
47 

51 
53 
^t 

•)> 
.-> 

>«] 

fi2 


Station. 


Total  2 
preceding 
columns. 


Palo  Alto 

Houston 

('•reenville 

Ale.xandria 

rhicaj^o 

East  Norfolk 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

New  York 

New  Haven 

Wpst  Roxbury 

Biltmore 

Marklcton 

Prcscolt 

Tucson 

Dwi^ht 

Arrowhead  Springs. 

Knoxville 

New  Orleans 

<teen,N.(' 

Fox  Hills 

.Vujcusta 


$28.% 
300, 
4-W, 
219, 
276, 

99, 
258, 
271, 
212, 
274, 

tt7, 
32H. 

75. 
2tS, 

41, 
6.% 
102, 
19. 
1«, 


172.59 
411.  SS 
214.37 
527.40 
279.40 
130.32 
485.62 
502. 53 
549. 64 
417. 69 
603.32 
S29.44 
152.90 
822. 18 
095. 94 
192.51 
359. 34 
119.96 
395. 52 
10.67 


•|. 


123,611. 2S 


ExpendaMc 
supplies  from 
supply  depot. 


Final  total. 


$20,008.10 
28,  S64. 98 
26,084.94 
17,061.27 
15, 259. 38 

2,312.35 
33, 166. 98 
27,071.88 
33,500.16 
21.340.66 

6,751.46 
10, 737. 03 

6,118.92 
20,482.26 

2,705.09 
11,688.42 
11,184.49 
15,365.65 

2,832.80 


11.S99. 10 


Total '3, 722, 1H4. 50 


324,435.92 


$3a=l 

32  ♦ 

42.» 

23^ 

291 

101 

291 

298 

276 

2*.)5 

74 

339 

81 

269 

43 

76 

113 

34 

22 


180.69 
276.86 
299.31 
588. 67 
.■^38.  78 
442.67 
6.52.60 
574.41 
049.  SO 
758. 35 
354.78 
566. 47 
271.  S2 
304. 44 
SOI. 03 
880. 93 
543.83 
7K5.61 
228.32 
10.67 


135,510  38 


4,016,620.42 


^  Land  leased. 
PAY,    ALLOWANX'ES,    AND    COMMUTATION    OF    QUARTERS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  $856,000  for  pay,  allowances,  and  commutation  of  quarters 
for  commissioned  medical  officers,  including  the  Surgeon  deneral, 
Assistant  Surgeon  (ienerals  at  Large,  not  exceeding  three  in  num- 
l>er,  and  pharmacists.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appro- 
priation i 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  spent  for  the  five  months,  or  up  to  November 
'^^\  $425,000.  You  will  remember  that  on  account  of  the  act  of  ]May 
IS,  we  requested  last  year  a  deficiency  of  $139,000  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  pay  that  will  be  necessary  this  year. 

The  Ch-^irman.  But  you  did  not  get  it  last  year? 


N 
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Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir ;  it  was  asked  for  but  was  not  allowed.  It  was 
to  be  made  available  this  year.  We  will  have  to  get  it  this  year  in 
order  to  meet  that  statutory,  increase. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  act  of  May  18, 1920. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  the  act  which  increased  the  compensation  of 
officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Public  Health  Service,  and  Coast  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  that  require? 

Dr.  Perry.  $139,000  for  this'year. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  regular  commissioned  officers. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  effect  will  the  status  of  peace  have  with 
regard  to  that  item  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  None  at  all.    That  runs  until  1922. 

Dr.  Cu3fMiNG.  There  is  a  commission  to  report  back  on  a  perma- 
nent increase  in  pay,  as  provided  by  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  That  requires 

Dr.  Perry  (interposing).  $139,000  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  the  amount  necessary  to  make  the  payments. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  a  good  many  officers. 

Dr.  Perry.  Two  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  every  surgeon  an  officer? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  estimate  for  next  year  you  are  asking  for 
$1,215,823.  That  includes  the  additional  allowance  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  May  18. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  there  w-ill  be  an  increase  of  $146,800. 

The  (^hairman.  Increase  for  next  year? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How^  much  was  that,  Dr.  Perry  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  $146,800. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  represents  w^hat? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  represents  the  statutory  increase  for  officers  under 
the  act  of  May  18,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  If  economic  conditions  continue  as  they  have 
started  I  assume  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  extend  the  life  of  that 
act. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  would  like  to  see  some  tangible  evidence  first. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  see  it  now  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Not  yet ;  I  see  it  in  the  papers,  but  when  you  go  to.  the 
market  to  buy  you  do  not  see  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  cost 
of  articles. 

Dr.  Cum  MING.  It  will  take  us  some  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay  the 
debts  we  have  contracted. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  they  ought  to  be  prettv  well  cleaned  \ip 
in  1922. 
Dr.  Perry.  I  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  over  this  year  is  about  $359,000. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  half  of  it  is  taken  up  with  this  increase  in 
salaries  and  the  rest  is  for  increased  force. 

Dc.  Perry.  Yes;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  assistant  surgeons 
and  increased  compensation,  on  account  of  promotion  of  officers,  to 
whidi  thoy  are  entitled  under  the  law. 
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ADDITION AI^   SURGEONS   AND   ASSISTANT   SURGEONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  an  increase  of  55  surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  can  give  you  those  figures.  There  will  be  five  sur- 
*reons  promoted  to  senior  surgeons  in  that  year ;  36  P.  A.  surgeons  to 
surgeons,  and  eight  assistant  surgeons  to  P,  A.  surgeons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  "  P.  A.  surgeon  "  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  means  a  passed  assistant  surgeon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  rate  of  promotion  under  the  law  going  that 
rapicllv^ 

Dr.  "Perry.  It  is  just  at  present,  but,  of  course,  after  a  while  it  stag- 
nates. When  you  get  a  large  class  that  comes  in  together  they  all 
conu*  up  for  promotion  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  the  P.  A.  sur- 
geons ? 

I>r.  Perry.  We  propose  to  make  executives  out  of  them;  we  very 
badly  need  them  as  executive  officers  to  take  charge  of  our  offices, 
aiitl  then  it  has  this  advantage:  If  he  has  that  additional  rank  it 
is  much  easier  to  use  the  reserve  personnel  under  him,  and  an  officer 
with  8  or  10  years'  training  in  the  service  is  of  great  value  to  us  as 
an  executive  in  taking  charge  of  our  various  activities,  and  if  he  has 
tlie  *rrade  of  surgeon  we  can  put  assistant  surgeons  and  passed 
assistant  surgeons  under  him.  So  it  has  that  advantage;  but  that,  of 
course,  is  not  the  basis  of  his  promotion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  (hat  rate  of  promotion  continue? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  because  they  came  in  during  the  war? 

I>r.  Perry.  Xo  ;  thev  came  in  before  the  war. 

Dr.  CrMMiNG.  In  some  years  we  will  have  nobody  come  in,  and 
then  there  will  be  a  rather  large  class. 

The  Chairman.  What  determines  that? 

I>r.  CuMMiXG.  W^e  can  not  get  any;  sometimes  we  do  not  get  an}'. 

The  Chairman.  Do  j^ou  take  all  you  can  get? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  lately;  but  we  do  not  exceed  our  vacancies. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  question  of  vacancies  determined? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  had  appropriations  for  218  officers;  in  other 
\^ords.  Congress  has  given  us  additional  assistant  surgeons,  appro- 
priated for  additional  assistant  surgeons,  imtil  we  have  had  that 
number  in  the  regular  corps. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  number  alwavs  determined  by  the  appro- 
priations and  as  to  what  the  class  shall  be?  ^ 

Dr.  Perry.  Xo,  sir;  the  number  of  assistant  surgeons  depends  on  it. 
The  number  by  class  depends  on  law  and  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  Is  there  any 
law  fixing  the  number? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  law  does  not  fix  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  appropriation  determines  it? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  we  cut  this  down,  then  we  will  stop  any- 
bo<ly  from  coming  in  right  away  ? 

E)r.  Perry.  Yes;  and  very  badly  cripple  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  ft  will  mean  the  stopping  of  taking  in  a  big 
class. 
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Dr.  Perrt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  time  we  increase  the  appropriation  it  means 
the  taking  in  of  a  new  class. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  take  in  as  many  as  we  can  get.    We  had  an  appro- 

Eriation,  I  think,  three  years  ago  for  50  assistant  surgeons,  and  the 
est  we  could  do  was  to  get  12,  so  that  we  did  not  spend  the  money. 

METHODS  OF  PBOMOTION. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  what  is  the  plan  of  promotion  in  the  serv- 
ice ?     In  what  grade  do  they  come  in  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  They  come  in  as  assistant  surgeons. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  rate? 

Dr.  Perry.  At  $2,000,  and  then  they  have  a  statutory  increase  of 
$600  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  go  from  assistant  surgeons  to  what? 

Dr.  Perry.  To  passed  assistant  surgeons. 

Dr.  CuMMiNo.  At  the  end  of  four  years. 

Dr.  Perry.  His  salarj^  is  increased,  as  it  is  at  present,  from  $2,600 
to  $3,120. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  passed  assistant  surgeon? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes.  The  base  pay  is  $2,400  and  they  get  $720  under 
the  statutory  increase,  which  would  be  $3,120. 

Dr.  CuMMiNO.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
men  at  that  rate ;  we  have  had  very  many  more  resignations  than  we 
have  had  admissions  in  the  last  12  months. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  canvassed  all  the  hospitals  and  tried  to  point 
ou  the  advantage  of  the  service,  but  it  did  not  appeal  to  them. 

NUMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  ASSISTANT  SURGEONS,  SENIOR  SURGEONS,  AND 

PASSED  ASSISTANT  SURGEONS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  assistant  surgeons,  senior 
surgeons,  and  passed  assistant  surgeons  are  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington and  how  many  at  the  hospitals  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  would  have  to  give  you  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Dr.  Perry.  Very  well. 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  regular  corps,  TJtvited  States  Public  Health  Service, 

Nfrv.  30,  1920. 

Washington,  D.  C. : 
Bureau — 

Surgeon  General 

Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Personnel  and  Accounts  Division 

Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Scientific  Research  Division 

Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Foreign  and  Insular  Quarantine  and 

Immigration   Division 

Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Domestic  Quarantine  Division 

Assistant   Surgeon  General,   Sanitation  Reports  and  Statistics 

Division 

Senior  surgeon,  miscellaneous  duties 

Marine  Hospital  Division — 

Assistant  Surgeon  General  (in  charge) 

Senior  surgeon 

Surgeons  

Passed  assistant  surgeon 

Assistant  surgeon 
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Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  49,  passed  assistant  surgeon-  1 

Oalveston,  Tex.,  plague  eradication,  passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

OalvestoD,  Tex.,  Quarantine  Station,  passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

Supervisor's  Office,  District  No.  14,  Dallas,  Tex.,  surgeon 1 

Honolulu,  Hawaii: 

Surgeon   (in  cliarge) 1 

Passed  assistant  surgeons 2 


Total 3 


Key  West,  Fla.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  10,  senior  surgeon 1 

El   Paso,  Tex.,  Immigration  station,  assistant  surgeon 1 

Quebec,  Canada,  Immigration  station,  passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

< Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  Ininiigration  station,  surgeon 1 

Mexican  border,  I^aredo,  Tex.,  passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

I^ouisvllle,  Ky.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  11,  surgeon 1 

I^>uisvllle,  Ky.   (trachoma  work),  surgeon 1 

IjOs  Angeles,  Calif.,  Marine  Hospital,  third  class,  surgeon 1 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  quarantine  station,  surgeon 1 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  13,  surgeon 1 

>I*>bile  Ala.,  quarantine  station,  passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

Ne^^  Haven,  Conn.,  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  41 ,  passed  assistant 

surigeon 1 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  14: 

Surgeon 1 

Passed  assistant  surgeon v 

Assistant  surgeon 1 l 2 

Total 4 

New  Orleans,  La.  (plague),  passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

New  Orleans,  La.,  quarantine  station : 

Passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

Assistant  surgeon 1 

Total ^ 2 

Sui>ervisor*s  office.  District  No.  6,  New  Orleans,  La.,  passed  assistant 

surgeon 1 

Norfolk,  Va.    (Sewells  Point),  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  29, 

passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

Norfolk,    Va.     (customhouse),    Marine    Hospital,    second    cl^ss,    senior 

sarjreon 1 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  23: 

Surgeon  1 

Passed  assistant  surgeon .   1 


Total. 


2 


Studies  of  Pellagra : 

Surgeon  (in  charge) , 1 

Pa.«wed  assistant  surgeon  (Spartansburg,  S.  C.) 1 

Total 2 

Perryville,  Md.,  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  42 : 

Surgeon  1 

Passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

Total 2 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Marine  Hospital,  second  class,  surgeon 1 
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Supervisor's  office,  district  No.  3,  Philadelphia,  Pa, : 

Senior    surgeon 1 

Surgeon  1 


Total. 


Total. 


2 


Philippine  Islands  quarantine  station : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  industrial  hygiene,  passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

Passed  assistant  surgeons 2 

Assistant   surgeons 3 

Total 5 

Supervisor's  office,  district  No.  15,  Philippine  Islands,  passed  assistant 

surgeon 1 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  quarantine  station,  passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

Portland,  Me.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  16,  senior  surgeon 1 

Portland,  Oreg.  (all  activities),  passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  17,  surgeon 1 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  quarantine  station,  passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

Providence,  R.  I.,  quarantine  station,  surgeon 1 

Rural  sanitation : 

Surgeon 1 

Passed  assistant  surgeon 1 

Assistant  surgeon 1 

Total *. 3 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  quarantine  station,  surgeon 1 

Supervisor's  office,  district  No.  16,  San  Juan,  -P.  R.,  passed  assistant 

surgeon 1 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  19 : 

Assistant  Surgeon  General  at  large 1 

Assistant  surgeons 2 


3 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  quarantine  and  Immigration : 

Surgeons 2 

Assistant  surgeons * 3 


K 


Total 0 

Supervisor's  office,  district  No.  12,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  surgeon 1 

Savannah,  Ga.,  quarantine  station,  surgeon 1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  18 : 

Surgeon 1 

Assistant  surgeon 1 

Total 2 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  35,  passed  assistant 

surgeon • i 

Supervisor's  office,  district  No.  18,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  passed 

assistant  surgeon 1 

Supervisor's  office,  district  No.  18,  Seattle,  Wash.,  surgeon 1 

State  boards  of  health : 

Surgeon,  Madison,  Wis 1 

Passed  assistant  surgeon,  New  Orleans 1 

Passed  assistant  surgeon,  Columbia,  S.  0 1 

Passed  assistant  surgeon,  Springfield,  Mass 1 

Passed  assistant  surgeon,  Raleigh,  N.  C 1 

Passed  assistant  surgeon,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 1 

Assistant  surgeon.  Little  Rock,  Ark 1 

Assistant  surgeon,  Baltimore,  Md 1 

Assistant  surgeon,  Columbus,  Ohio 1 

Assistant  surgeon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1 

Total 10 
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Savannah,  Ga.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  20,  senior  surgeon 1 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  Marine  Hospital  No.  22,  surgeon 1 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  37,  passed  assistant 

surgeon , 1 

Total  commissioned  officers,  Regular  Corps,  on  active  duty : 

Surgeon  General 1 

Assistant  Surgeons  General 7 

Assistant  Surgeons  General  at  large 3 

Senior  surgeons 10 

Surgeons 62 

Passe<i  assistant  surgeons ._  71 

Assistant  surgeons ' -  32 

Total 186 

On  leave  without  pay,  surgeons 3 

On  waiting  orders 10 

Total  number  commissioned  officers 199 

RECAPITULATION. 

Public  Heal  h  Service  hospitals  (exclusive  of  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital No.  32,  Mount  Alto,  Washington,  D.  O.)  : 

Senior  surgeon 1 

Surgeons 9 

Passed  assistant  surgeons 15 

Assistant  surgeons 4 

Total 29 

Marine  hospitals: 

Assistant  surgeon  general  at  large 1 

Senior  surgeons 6 

Surgeons 13 

Passed  assistant  surgeons 5 

Assistant  surgeons 6 

Total 31 

Supervisors  of  districts  (excluslvie  of  district  No.  4)  : 

Senior  surgeon 1 

Surgeons 4 

Passed  assistant  surgeons 7 

Total 12 

MUscellaneous  activities  (outside  Washington,  D.  C.)  : 

Assistant  surgeon  general  at  large 1 

Surgeons 27 

Passed  assistant  surgeons 36 

Assistant  surgeons 18 

Total , 82 

Total  number  of  officers  serving  in  field  service  outside  of  Wash- 
ing on,  D.  C 154 

Total  number  of  officers  serving  in  Washington,  D.  0.  (administrative 
office«8  of  the  bureau;  Public  Health  Service,  Mount  Alto  (Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  No.  32)  ;  dispensary;  St.  Elizabeth's  hospital; 
Purveying  Service;  hygienic  laboratory;  office  of  supervisors,  district 
No.    4 ;    Federal   Employees    Compensation    Commission ;    Bureaju    of 

Mines;  Bureau  of  Chemistry;  and  United  States  Coast  Guard)-—' 32 

Total  number  of  officers  on  active  duty 186 

On  leave  without  pay,  surgeons 3 

On  waiting  orders 10 

Total  number  of  commissioned  officers 199 
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The  Chairman.  This  entire  appropriation  is  for  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  ? 
Dr.  Gumming.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL   LANGUAGE    ASKED    FOB — CHANGE    OF   DESIGNATION    OF   PHABMACISTS  TO 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANTS   AND   INCREASES   IN   SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  change  in  the  wording  of 
the  appropriation. 

Dr.  jPerry.  Yes ;  and  there  is  another  change  which  I  want  to 
suggest. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  put  in  the  words  "  of  the  regular 
corps  "  after  the  word  "officers  "? 

Dr.  Perry.  Because  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  reserve  corps, 
the  reserve  corps  being  paid  out  of  the  lump-sum  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  now  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Cumming.  They  are  paid  out  of  that  item  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  that  we  were  discussing  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  being  done  now,  it  will  not  make  any 
difference  whether  these  words  are  added. 

Dr.  Perry.  It  does  not  make  any  difference,  but  this  makes  it 
specific  for  the  regular  corps,  which  is  in  the  interest  of  our  per- 
sonnel. There  is  one  word  which  I  would  like  to  have  changed. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  word  "  pharmacists  "  changed  to  "  adminis- 
trative assistants." 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  increase  in  salary  will  that  make! 

Dr.  Perry.  It  amounts  to  about  $29,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  also  wish  to  omit  the  words  "  includ- 
ing the  Surgeon  General,  Assistant  Surgeons  General  at  large,  not 
exceeding  three  in  number." 

Dr.  Perry.  That  was  done  in  order  to  simplify  the  language,  be- 
cause they  are  all  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  should  strike  out  the  words  "  not  ex- 
ceeding three  in  number,"  you  could  put  in  an  additional  number. 

Dr.  Perry.  No  ;  we  could  not,  because  you  have  already  limited  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  wanted  an  increase. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  wanted  an  increase,  but  we  did  not  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  strike  out  those  words  here,  would  not 
that  permit  you  to  have  an  increase? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  comptroller  has  ruled  that  there  can  not  be  an 
increase. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  an  increase  under  this  language. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  can  not  under  that  phraseology,  either,  because 
the  committee  made  it  specific,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Cttmming.  There  are  two  acts ;  one  was  the  one  reorganizing 
the  service,  which  provides  for  an  Assistant  Surgeon  General  in 
charge  of  each  division,  and  then  a  subsequent  act  provided  three 
Assistant  'Surgeons  General  at  large,  and  they  limited  it  in  both 
instances  and  specified  the  numbers. 
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Dr.  Perry.  As  I  have  said,  I  would  like  to  have  the  word  "  phar- 
macists "  changed  to  the  words  "  administrative  assistants,"  because 
thev  are  administrative  officers. 

I)r.  CtJMMiNG.  Thev  practically  correspond  to  quartermasters  in 
the  Army,  and  have  charge  of  property. 

The  CThairmak.  In  making  your  estimates  did  you  include  that 
increase  of  $29,000  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  increase  this  rate 
of  pay? 

Dr.  Perry.  They  are  resigning  so  fast  that  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  hold  the  executives  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  from  $1,040  to  $2,000. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  most  of  them  fall  in  the  $1,400  class. 

The  Chairman.  And  they' get  the  bonus  in  addition  to  that? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  these  men  have  been  in  the  service 
for  15  or  20  years  and  they  are  trained  and  valuable  executive  officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  ordinary  pharmacist  in  a  drug  store  does  not 
^t  more  than  $1,600. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  changing  the  name,  be- 
cause they  are  not  pharmacists  any  longer ;  they  are  administrative 
assistants. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  ? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Well,  for  instance,  one  of  them  is  in  charge  of  all 
the  stores  at  Perryville. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  drug  store. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  No ;  the  stores  consist  of  miscellaneous  supplies  in 
the  depot. 

The  Chairman.  Then  a  man  to  fill  this  position  would  not  have  to 
J>e  a  pharmacist  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  No;  and  we  have  quite  a  number  who  are  not  pha^rra- 
rists. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  It  is  a  misnomer  now. 

Dr.  Perry.  In  the  increase  of  our  activities  we  had  to  take  in  a 
new  class  of  personnel  as  executive  assistants,  which  we  call  ad- 
ministrative assistants ;  they  may  not  be  drug  clerks  at  all,  but  they 
are  the  business  men  of  the  station ;  they  look  after  the  paper  work, 
they  see  that  the  vouchers  are  properly  prepared,  they  see  that  the 
pay  rolls  are  properly  prepared  and  presented,  and  act  as  assist- 
ants to  the  medical  officers  in  charge.  That  is  what  this  new  name 
indicates — administrative  assistants — and  tliey  are  utilized  for  that 
purpose  You  could  probably  get  a  drug  clerk  for  $100  a  month, 
hut  all  he  could  do  would  be  to  put  up  prescriptions. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  the  policy  of 
( ongress  to  increase  salaries  very  much  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  not  made  very  much  of  an  increase,  and  there 
is  only  a  limited  number  affected ;  only  43  altogether. 

Mr.'  Byrns.  How  much  will  it  increase  their  salaries  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  will  increase  the  salaries  of  the  first  class  from  $1,400 
to  $2,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  are  in  the  first  class? 

Dr.  Perry.  Nineteen. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  how  much  are  the  others  increased  ? 
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Dr.  Perry.  Then  there  are  13  in  the  second  class  as  administrative 
assistants,  and  their  salaries  will  be  increased  from  $1,100  to  $1,800. 

Dr.  Gumming.  Most  of  these  men  are  men  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  the  Army  during  the  war  in  handlingjproperty,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  were  commissioned  officers,  xnere  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  property  to  handle  in  these  hospitals  and  depots  and  the 
financial  end  is  considerable.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  could  get 
men  of  the  ^ade  of  drug  clerks  to  do  this  work  properly,  because 
it  is  quite  a  ]ob  and  we  need  good  men  to  handle  that  business 

PAY  OF   ACrriNG  ASSISTANT   SURGEONS. 

The  Chairman.  For  pay  of  acting  assistant  surgeons,  you  have 
this  year  $275,000.    How  are  you  getting  along  witn  that? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on  account  of  the  increased 
salaries  which  we  have  had  to  pay  we  are  going  to  have  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  increase  the  salaries  of  the  assist- 
ant surgeons? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  not  increased  the  salaries  of  assistant  sur- 
geons ;  these  are  acting  assistant  surgeons.  Where  formerly  we  could 
f:et  an  acting  assistant  surgeon  for  $1,800,  the  same  man  costs  us 
rom  $2,500  to  $3,000.  These  acting  assistant  surgeons  are  engaged 
in  activities  which  necessitate  this  appropriation  in  order  to  pay 
that  class  of  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  In  1920  you  spent  $278,000, 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  spent  for  the  five  months  this  year 
$143,000,  and  besides  that,  commencing  with  January  1  and  for  six 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  I  will  need  $18,500  to  pay  the  acting 
assistant  surgeons  at  the  quarantine  station  at  New  York.  So  1 
will  be  obliged  to  ask  for  a  deficiency  this  year  for  acting  assistant 
surgeons. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  That  money,  we  estimate,  will  come  back  to  the 
General  Treasury  from  that  quarantine  station. 

Dr.  Perry.  Unfortunately  this  estimate  was  put  in  too  low,  be- 
cause I  will  need  for  the  year  at  least  $350,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  stationed  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  can  give  you  the  activities,  but  I  can  not  give  you  the 
stations.  There  are  75  at  the  different  quarantine  stations;  there 
are  59  at  immigration  stations;  35  in  third-class  stations,  in  which 
the  duty  is  dual,  partly  quarantine  and  partly  medical  relief;  and 
29  in  other  activities. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  other  activities? 

Dr.  Perry.  AVell,  they  are  engaged  in  scientific  research,  as  at  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  and  that  is  where  most  of  them  are  in  fact. 
That  mnkes  a  total  of  198. 

additional  acting  ASSISTANT  SURGEONS. 

The  (^hairman.  I  notice  that  you  propose  to  increase  the  number 
from  202  this  year  to  235  next  year. 

NEW    YORK    QUARANTINE    STATION. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  will  need  quite  a  number  at  the  New  York  quaran- 
tine station. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  had  them  there  before. 

Dr.  Perry.  No  ;  we  do  not  take  it  over  until  January  1, 1921. 

Dr.  Cum  MING.  A  sufficient  amount,  under  the  fee  system,  would 
l)e  paid  back  into  the  General  Treasury  to  more  than  cover  the  in- 
creased amount. 

Dr.  Perry.  And  with  the  increase  in  immigration  it  will  be  neces- 
sarv  to  add  to  the  number  at  immigration  stations. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  the  State  of  New  York  have  at 
that  quarantine  station  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  personnel  they  have  there  now  is  18  medical 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  propose  to  put  there? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  propose  to  reduce  it  below  18  after  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  propose  to  reduce  it? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  can  not  tell,  because  it  depends  upon  the  activities 
of  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  you  going  to  put  there  to  start 
with? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  will  have  to  put  in  the  original  number,  18,  to 
start  with,  and  then  study  the  situation  to  see  where  we  can  elimi- 
nate. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Payne,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  starts  the 
other  way.  He  eliminates  the  whole  business  and  then  he  puts  men 
in  as  they  are  needed.  That  is  the  proper  way  to  eliminate,  to  cut 
ihem  off  and  then  supply  the  places  that  are  needed. 

Dr.  Perry.  But  here  is  a  machine  that  is  working  and  here  is  a 
personnel  that  knows  that  particular  station  and  that  particular 
class  of  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to 
eliminate  those  men  and  put  in  some  who  do  not  know  anything 
al)out  it. 

Dr.  CuM3UNG.  If  we  should  stop  the  work  of  that  station  for  24 
hours  it  would  amount  to  more  than  our  whole  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  start  to  put  men  on  the  pay  roll  you 
will  never  get  them  off.  If  Dr.  Perry  thinks  there  are  more  there 
than  needed- 

Dr.  Perry  (interposing).  I  did  not  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  indicated  that. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  said  I  would  try  to  reduce  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  expected  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  said  I  would  try  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  have  been  actuated  by  a  belief  that 
Tou  could  reduce  the  number. 

Dr.  Perry.  At  first  glance,  this  number  seems  a  little  high,  but 
whether  it  is  or  not  will  have  to  be  determined. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  put  them  on  you  will  never  get  them  off. 

Dr.  Perry.  Oh,  we  get  them  off  very  ft'equently;  every  now  and 
then  we  terminate  some  of  them. 

Dr.  CREEii.  Every  24  hours'  delay  to  one  of  these  large  ships  means 
a  «:ood  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  demurrage,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  a  sufficient  force  there  to  do  the  work  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  importance  of  having  a  sufficient 
medical  corps  there. 
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Dr.  Perry.  And  you  must  have  trained  men,  men  who  know  the 
work  at  that  particular  station. 

Dr.  Gumming.  I  think  that  under  normal  conditions  many  med- 
ical officers  at  that  quarantine  station  would  not  be  required ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  every  port  abroad  is  infected  and  nearly 
all  of  these  ships  have  to  be  fumigated,  so  that  we  must  have  a 
large  number  of  people  there  to  handle  the  work  expeditiously.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  other  personnel  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  folks  are  going  so  fast  that  it  is  awfully 
hard  to  keep  up  with  you. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  are  not  going  any  faster  than  we  have  to,  Mr. 
Chairman.  When  you  give  us  added  responsibilities  and  added 
duties  we  must  try  to  meet  those  responsibilities. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  the  necessity  for  growth  when  it  comes 
to  taking  care  of  the  returned  soldiers,  because  that  was  new  work 
thrown  upon  you,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  undertaking. 

Dr.  Perry.  And  most  of  our  growth  is  in  that  particular. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  you  grow  in  other  places  the  man  at  the 
head  of  some  other  division  looks  at  another  division  and  sees  ho^ 
it  is  growing,  and  he  determines  that  his  bureau  shall  grow  in  the 
same  manner. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  try  to  prevent  that  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  show  it  in  these  estimates. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  submitted  in  these  estimates  what  we  con- 
sider the  minimum  to  skimp  along  with — I  mean  the  particular  esti- 
mates I  am  defending. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  skipping  along  pretty  well. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  said  "  skimping." 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  In  addition  to  this  quarantine  function,  additional 
officers  are  going  to  be  needed  in  connection  with  the  large  increase 
in  immigration. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  stopped. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Yes. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  had  to  increase  the  number  at  Ellis  Island 
'  very  materially. 

PAY  OF  ALL  OTHER  EMPLOYEES,  ETC. 
New  YORK  QUARANTINE  STATION. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  next  item,  for  pay  of  all  other  em- 
ployees. You  have  been  skipping  along  some  there.  For  this  year 
you  have  $740,000,  and  you  are  asking  $850,000  for  next  year.  You 
had,  in  1916,  $502,606,  the  year  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  are  only  asking  for  an  increase  of  $110,000.  Now. 
the  estimate  from  the  New  York  quarantine  station  alone,  which  1 
have  to  take  care  of  next  year,  was  $115,000;  so  that  takes  up  the 
increase  of  $110,000. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Dr.  Perry.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  but  I  have 
only  estimated  an  increase  of  $110,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  regular  estimate,  though,  is  only  "$100,000 
for  the  New  York  quarantine  station? 
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Dr.  Pekry.  Yes,  sir:  but  that  was  compiled  without  having  any 
details.  The  figures  I  have  show  $116,000.  Now,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  it  could  be  conducted  with  $100,000. 

Dr.  Gumming.  Those  are  the  figures  we  get  from  the  present 
quarantine  officer. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  asking  for  any 
increase  over  your  regular  appropiration  except  to  take  care  of  that 
increased  wort. 

Dr.  Perry.  At  the  New  York  Quarantine  Station,  that  is  all. 

Dr.  Gumming.  I  might  say  again  that  the  fees  from  that  quaran- 
tine station  will  probably  more  than  make  up  for  this  increase,  the 
additional  fees  which  will  be  turned  into  the  General  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  do  the  fees  go — into  the  miscellaneous  fund  I 

Dr.  Creel.  They  go  to  the  General  Treasury. 

INCBEASE8  IN  WAGES  OF  PILOTS  AND  ENGINEEBS. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  increased  the  wages  of  this  class  of  em- 
ployees during  the  year? 

Or.  Perry.  VTe  have  increased  the  wages  of  some  skilled  labor,  like 
enffineers  and  pilots. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  proposing  to  increase  wages  next  yearf 

Dr.  Perrt.  No  ;  I  think  we  have  a  standard  now  and  that  we  can 
retain  their  services. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  efficient  men  employed  in  this  service?' 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Cumming.  But  not  as  efficient  as  the  men  we  used  to  have,  andi 
there  has  been  a  much  bigger  turnover. 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  true  at  some  stations,  especially  at  the  big  sea- 
j)<)rts,  on  account  of  competition  from  commercial  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  In  estimating  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  em- 
ployees at  the  New  York  Quarantine  Station  what  do  you  use  as  your 
basis? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  personnel  that  is  on  duty  there  now  and  has  been 

for  ve&rs. 

the  Chairman.  And  how  does  that  compare  with  the  wages  paid 
for  similar  services  by  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  think  they  are  about  the  same. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  pilots  and  engineers  are  a  little  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Than  other  pilots  and  engineers? 

Dr.  Creei..  I  think  so. 

Dr.  Cumming.  But  at  New  York  they  are  paid  about  the  union 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  estimates  you  have,  what  are 
marine  engineers  paid? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  not  given. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  can  supply  that  in  just  a  second. 

Dr.  CuM^uNG.  For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  old  men  at 
Pensacola,  and  at  some  of  these  out-of-the-way  places,  who  are  still 
working  for  the  old  wages,  wages  at  which  we  could  not  pretend  to 
/ret  men  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  or  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Crefx.  There  are  three  pilots  at  $1,560,  but  under  the  New 
York  arrangement  they  have  a  clothing  allowance. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  something  better  than  that 
clothing  allowance ;  it  has  a  bonus  or  has  for  this  year.  For  marine 
engineers  I  notice  you  have  for  this  year  one  at  $1,800,  three  at 
$1,740— and  they  would  get  $240  in  addition  to  that— two  at  $1,680, 
and  four  at  $1,660.  With  the  bonus  there  are  none  now  employed 
at  that  station  who  get  that  much. 

Dr.  Creel.  But  these  employees  at  New  York  get  their  subsist- 
ence and  a  clothing  allowance. 

Dr.  Perry.  They  run  to  $2,000  a  year,  do  they  not? 

Dr.  Creel.  There  is  one  at  $1,800  and  one  at  $1,700. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  estimating  on  taking  over  the  entire 
force  at  the  wages  they  are  paid,  irrespective  of  what  you  are  paying 
at  other  places  ? 

Dr*  Perry.  We  will  have  to  take  it  as  it  is  to  start  with,  otherwise 
the  station  would  be  crippled,  and  then  make  a  study  to  see  how 
matters  can  be  adjusted  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  other  stations. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  you  had,  during  1920,  1,178  employees, 
and  you  are  asking  for  1,416.  Is  the  total  increase  for  the  New  York 
quarantine  station  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  increase  is  there  outside  of  that? 

Dr.  Perry.  There  is  some  increase  in  the  hygienic  laboratory; 
an  additional  number  at  the  immigration  stations  on  account  of  in- 
creased immigration  and  some  increase  at  the  quarantine  stations 
because  of  enlarged  activities  at  these  stations  since  the  war  on 
account  of  commerce  picking  up. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Dr.  Perry,  suppose  Congress  should  put  on 
the  statute  books  a  law  which  would  very  greatly  restrict  immigra- 
tion? 

Dr.  Perry.  If  we  had  too  many  employees,  we  would  then  get 
rid  of  them,  but  we  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  on  an  increase. 

Dr.  Perry.  On  a  proportionate  increase,  and  we  believe  these  will 
be  necessary  to  take  care  of  these  different  stations.  If  they  are  not 
necessary,  they  will  not  be  employed.  There  are  143  at  the  New 
York  quarantine  station. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  forty -three? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Creel.  In  1911  thev  had  165,  so  I  assume  there  are  now  some 
vacant  positions. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  you  propose  to  add  95  additional 
to  your  pay  roll  outside  of  the  persons  required  at  the  New  York 
quarantine  station? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  think  we  will  need  those  at  the  other  quarantine  sta- 
tions and  at  the  lar^e  immigration  stations  like  Ellis  Island,  assum*" 
ing  that  immigration  will  continue  as  it  is  now.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  know.  In  making  the  estimate  we  have  to  figure  out  what  we  will 
need  for  the  activities  that  are  expected  to  occur  in  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  do  not  understand  your  estimate,  there 
must  be  some  mistake.  For  this  year,  1920,  you  actually  expended 
$706,854.26  and  you  say  that  it  is  going  to  take 
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Dr.  Perry  (interposing).  $740,000  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  next  year  it  will  take  $100,000  more  for  the 
quarantine  stations,  which  would  be  on  the  basis  of  $840,000,  and  you 
think  perhaps  it  will  take  $110,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  Perhaps  $150,000. 

The  Chair3ian.  That  would  only  give  you  a  leeway  of  $10,000, 
assuming  that  it  costs  $100,000  over  your  present  expenditure  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time  you  intend  to  employ  95  more 
men  next  year  than  you  have  this  year  and  you  have  only  $10,000 
to  pay  them  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  can  not  do  it.    I  may  not  have  to  employ  95. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  vour  estimate  is  on  that  basis  and  Congress 
decides  that  with  the  immigration  laws  to  be  put  on  the  statute  books 
vou  will  not  need  the  95,  if  we  subtracted  100  men  on  an  average  of 
^1.5()0  apiece,  there  is  $150,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  They  do  not  get  that.  The  average  attendant  gets 
about  $50  or  $60  a  month,  about  $600  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  attendant? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  average  attendant  at  a  quarantine  station  gets 
about  $900.  "^ 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  very  many  persons  here  who  get 
under  $100  on  this  list.  The  lowest  salary  that  I  find  on  this  list  is 
$660.  There. is  only  one  person  at  $1,000,  three  at  $720,  and  four 
at  $900. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  had  in  mind  the  hospitals.  I  am  speaking  now  gen- 
erally. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  men  here  means  $100,000  at  the  very 
least  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  I  will  need  100  men,  but 
I  will  need  that  money. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  asked  for  it? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  tried  to  make  the  estimate  as  concise  and  as  close  as 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  that. 

Dr.  Perry.  If  I  run  short  of  money  I  shall  come  back  for  a  de- 

ficienc^v. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  now  to  the  fact  that 
if  you  put  on  95  men  you  will  be  violating  the  law  iii  putting  on  more 
men  than  you  have  asked  for  or  that  Congress  has  appropriated  for. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  will  not  violate  the  law :  I  will  not  put  them  on. 

freight,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  freight,  transportation,  and 
travehng  expenses,  $65,000? 

Dr.  Peury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  this  year  year  $40,000.  How  are  you 
jretting  along  with  that? 

Dr.  Perry.  For  five  months  I  spent  $28,507.  The  increased  amount 
is  requested  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  travel  and  transpor- 
tation of  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  through? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  will  have  to  ask  for  a  deficiency. 
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The  Chairman,  You  use  more  of  the  money  the  first  part  of  the- 
year? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  I  could  not  foresee  the  increase  in  rates  when 
I  made  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  increase  is  asked  for  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  transportation? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  the  increase  in  freights  especially. 

The  Chairman.  What  transportation  do  you  pay  out  of  this  ap- 
propriation ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Mostly  the  transportation  of  patients  from  the  old 
marine  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  war-risk  patients? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  just  the  service  beneficiaries  of  the  merchant 
marine.  The  war-risk  beneficiaries  are  paid  for  out  of  the  lump-sum 
appropriation.  More  than  three-fourths  is  for  the  transportation 
of  freight,  shipping  supplies  from  the^  purveying  depots  to  the  hos- 
pitals, for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  amount  of  freight  on  the  increase? 

Dr.  Perry.  You  mean  the  amount  of  freight  that  we  ship  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is.  We  have  an  increased  number  of  beneficiaries. 
The  merchant  marine  is  growing.  We  have  a  larger  merchant 
marine. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  merchant  marine  has  increased  from 
6,000,000  tons  to  16,000,000  tons. 

FOR  FUEL,  LIGHT,  AND  WATER. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  fuel,  light,  and  water,"  you  have  an  appro- 
priation of  $135,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000? 

Dr.  Lavii^er.  This  appropriation  for  fuel,  light,  and  water  is 
kept  as  an  appropriation  merely  supplemental  to  our  other  funds, 
because  we  want  to  continue  those  old  appropriations  until  we  know 
what  our  legal  status  is  in  the  matter  of  the  war-risk  work,  until  we 
laiow  what  the  situation  is  to  be  with  regard  to  caring  for  the  war- 
risk  beneficiaries.  It  is  only  a  supplemental  appropriation;  it  is 
entirely  inadequate.- 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  ptirchase  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Fuel,  light,  and  water  for  the  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  The  marine  hospitals? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  rented  hospitals? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No ;  this  item  belongs  to  the  marine  hospitals.  As 
I  stated  yesterday,  we  divide  the  hospitals  into  two  groups.  We 
have  the  four  large  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  the  old  marine 
hospitals,  and  three  or  four  other  larger  hospitals  in  the  larger  ports. 

The  Chairman.  You  purchased  all  of  your  fuel,  light,  and  water 
for  your  marine  hospitals  this  last  year  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  not  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  take? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  keep  the  appropriations 
separate.    I  have  no  statement  here  which  will  show  what  it  cost. 
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We  ask  for  this  sum  of  money,  as  1  said  before,  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  appropriation  that  we  have  always  had  until  we  have  our  status 
fixed  in  regard  to  this  new  work. 

The  Chairman.  When  Congress  provides  a  given  amount  of 
money  for  a  given  service  there  ought  to  be  a  strict  account  kept  of 
that  appropriation,  so  you  know  exactly  what  the  service  is  actually 
costing  and  how  much  money  you  need. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  can  furnish  you  with  that  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  know  at  each  hospital  just  what 
the  fuel,  light,  and  water  are  costing. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  can  give  you  that.  I  was  called  on  rather  un- 
expectedly. 

The  Chairman.  Please  pat  in  the  record  a  brief  statement,  giving 
the  hospitals  and  the  amount  expended  for  fuel,  light,  and  water 
separately,  so  that  we  can  reach  a  determination. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

Total  i'xpendituies  for  fuel,  light,  and  water  at  Public  HeaWi  Service  hospitals, 

fiscal  year  1920. 


No.  and  station. 


25 
26 
27 
2S 
2». 
3f). 
31, 


Palo  Alto 

Houston.  Tex 

Oreen-v-ille 

Aie?(andria 

Pansville.N.  Y.... 

Xortolk.Va 

Chicago,  III 

Corpus  Christi 

32.  Washington 

"B.  Jacksonville 

J4.  East  Norfolk 

V».  St.  Loui5 

'«.  Boston,  P.  H 

37.  Waukesha 

3h.  New  York,  SOth.... 

39.  Hobolien 

*).  Cape  May 

41.  Sew  Haven 

42.PerryviIlc 

43.  Ems  Island 

♦4.  West  Roxbury 

iV  niitmore 

W.  r)emin?,  N.  Mex 

*:.  Markelton,  Pa 

4S.  Atlanta,  Qa 

«-  Philadelphia 

V).  Prea  ott,Ariz 

jl.  Tuf aon,  Arli 

•2.  Boise,  Idaho 

'}  I>»ij:ht,lll 

J4.  Arrowhead  Springs. 

55.  FortBavard 

^.  FortMcbenry 

57.  Knox^iUe 

W.  New  OrletmSi  La.... 

'if.  T^oma,  \\  »ish 

**'.  Oteen,N.  C 

^l.  FoxH,l]a,8. 1 

^.  Au«nist3,  0».» 

C.  UkeCily,  Fla-i 

Uimuinberea: 

New  York  67  H.»... 

Helena,  Mcnt.i 


Number 

of  months 

open. 


Total. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

^ 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
11 
10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

5 

6 

5 

4 

5 

3 

3 

h 
1 
1 


12 

4 

9 

7 


Fuel. 


$31,791.61 

20.00 

19,970.00 

7,002  94 

12,410.29 

3,387.14 

495.00 

16,131.83 

8,939  30 
42,496.31 
12,784.59 
19,200.04 
15,396.59 

8,414.43 
49.989.57 
32,386.08 
61,366.97 
18,855.11 
10, 452. 75 

3,598.61 

5,831.79 
721.56 

6,963.33 

21,851.97 

225.96 

1,879.95 

1,701.38 
611.15 


Gas  and 
electricity. 


259.62 


6.76 

517.04 
322. 43 


406,981.09 


$5,965  92 

1,874.02 
3,053  28 
4,047.30 
1,250.92 
4,212  80 
17,671.78 
461.75 
3.045  53 
1,177.18 


8,939.30 
4,361.52 

228  37 
8,846.76 
4,885.17 
2,830.86 
2,039.57 

5K9.01 
8,562.00 
3,656.19 
3,100.26 
5,063.00 


181.91 

2,662.92 

2,268.00 

57.38 

90.22 

272.92 

337.86 


Water. 


S4,621.45 
2,456.00 
6,988.81 


120.45 


157.64 

60.00 

2,073.47 


8,939.30 
1,356  17 
168.19 
1,299.40 
1,975.41 
1,702.58 
4,174.00 


344.88 


25.00 


929.03 
35.52 

209.36 
35.40 


242.47 
9.60 

218.00 
88.33 


103, 287. 89       55, 690.  £6 


Total. 


$42,378.98 

4,330.02 

10,042.09 

4,067.30 

21,220.92 

11,336.19 

30,082.07 

619.39 

6,492.67 

3,745.65 

16,131.83 

26,817.90 

48,214.00 

13,181.15 

29,346.20 

22,257.17 

12.947.87 

56,203.14 

32.975.(9 

69,728.1,7 

23,329.70 

15, 772. M 

8,661.61 

5,831.79 

1,057.14 

9,911.57 

29,849.82 

290.39 

1,970.17 

1,974.30 

949.(1 


369.88 
259.62 


1,171.50 
50.87 

944.40 
446.16 


566,959.94 


^  Not  opened  for  care  of  patients,  but  some  expenditures  incurred  throughout  the  period  named. 
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Total  expenditures  for  fuel,  lights  and  water  at  tnarine  hospitals,  fiscal  jfear 

1920. 


Number  and  station. 


Fuel. 


} 


1.  Baltimore , 

2.  Boston , 

3.  Buffalo , 

4.  Cairo 

6.  Chicago 

8.  Cleveland 

7.  Detroit 

8.  EvansviUe 

9.  Fort  Stanton 

10.  Key  West 

11.  T>ouisville 

12.  Memphis 

13.  Mobile 

14.  New  Orleans 

15.  New  York 

16.  Pittsburgh 

17.  Portland 

18.  Port  Townsend.. 

19.  St.  LouLs 

20.  San  Francisco . . . 

21.  Savannah 

22.  Vineyard  Haven 

Total 


14,875.95 
6,390.88 
2,167.52 
86&12 
9,082.28 
4,444.95 
4, 38a  72 
1,868.63 

35, 116. 95 
2.01 
2,043.39 
2,086.67 
1,449.81 
5,137.58 

21,870.02 
460.93 
4,206.35 
3,252.01 
6,012.40 
9,927.58 
2,214.52 
y,  206. 67 


Qasand 
electricity. 


130,065.94 


13,972.82 
1,770.73 
1,727.77 
343.08 
2,687.92 
1,001.18 
1,131.20 
842.91 


Water. 


Total. 


<2S&55 

901.92 

72.09 

283.30 

456.27 


236.44 
18&15 


1,746.61 

546.50 

719.06 

1,132.92 

5,088.88 

6,072.56 

1,976.14 

1,195.44 

2,186.08 

2,043.50 

1,892.01 

1,548.62 

204.36 


39,830.29 


100.09 
263.48 
485.80 
237.24 
744.88 

1,027.47 

96.22 

431.32 

625.07 

683.88 

1,578.24 
440.78 
223.98 


9,335.26 


S9,107.32 
9,063.53 
3,967.38 
1,494.50 

12,226.47 
5,446.13 
5,748.36 
2,899.69 

35,116.95 
1,848,71 
2,853.37 
3,291.62 
2,819.67 

10,971.34 

28, 97a  05 
2,533.29 
5,833.11 
6,063.16 
8,739.78 

13,397.83 
4,203.92 
2,635.01 


179,231.*) 


The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  this  increase  of  $65,000? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  This  appropriation  does  not  represent  anythinc: 
h'ke  what  we  spend.  We  simply  try  to  maintain  the  appropriation. 
It  is  supplementary  to  our  other  appropriations.  It  is  totally  inade- 
quate. We  only  maintain  that  as  a  part  of  our  appropriation  be- 
cause our  status  is  not  fixed  definitely  enough  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  pay  the  deficit? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  You  appropriated  last  year  an  additional  $4,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  it  out  of  the  general  fund? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  this  fund  as  far  as  it  will  go  and  then 
supplement  the  fund  by  allotment  out  of  your  general  appropria- 
tion? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir;  we  maintain  two  or  three  funds  just  in 
that  very  way. 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is  an  old  fund  which  we  continue  in  the  estimates 
as  formerly. 

Dr.  CuiMMiNG.  With  regard  to  the  fuel  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  especially  in  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contract  for  your  fuel  very  long  in  ad- 
vance ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir ;  we  have  been  contracting  for  three  months. 
It  has  been  very  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  from  the  local  dealers? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  At  some  stations,  but  otherwise 

The  Chairman  (interposing),   lou  buy  in  carload  lots? 

Dr.  Lavinder,  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  For  this  new  hospital  at  Oteen  we  bought  from  the 
quartermaster  general's  office  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  always  cost  more  for  fuel,  light,  and  water, 
or  did  the  appropriation  in  1915,  when  you  had  $75,000,  take  care  of 
it  entirely? 

Dr.  LAvy^DER.  We  have  always  been  short. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether  before  the  war  you  tried 
to  make  your  contract  for  the  entire  amount  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes;  but  the  appropriation  was  inadequate.  We 
had  to  stop  the  fires  sometimes  in  April  because  we  did  not  have  the 
coal. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKY.  And  in  March. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes. 

FOR  FURNITURE  AND  REPAIRS  TO  SAME. 

The  Chairman.  "For  furniture  and  repairs  to  same"  you  have 
$8,000? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  is  another  appropriation  which  is  increased 
merely  to  maintain  the  ratio ;  it  is  purely  supplemental  to  the  other 
appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  how  much  you  expended 
for  furniture  and  repairs  to  same  during  the  year  1920. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

Furniture  purchased  by  Purveying  Depot  during  the  fiacal  year  1920. 
Appropriation  "  Furniture,  Public  Health  Service,  1920  "__ $8. 000. 00 

Balance  turned  over  to  Purveyinsj  Depot 3,828.53 

Amount  spent  by  Purveying  Depot 2,865.46 

Balance  unspent 963. 07 

Amount  spent  for  furniture  from  all  appropriations. 

Hospital  furniture $483,119.  00 

Quarters  furniture 100, 478. 32 

Office  furniture 181, 156.  53 

Total 764, 753. 85 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  statement  in  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates, you  had  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  and  you  expended 
$7,646.68;  you  did  not  use  all  the  money? 

Dr.  Perry.  No  ;  there  was  a  balance,  a  small  balance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  furniture  and  make  repairs  to  same 
out  of  any  other  appropriation? 

Dr.  Perrt.  Yes,  sir;  because  that  appropriation  would  not  go  very 
far. 

Dr.  Gumming.  We  have  to  buy  a  lot  of  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  done  out  of  the  lump  sum? 

Dr.  Perrt.  Yes,  sir ;  the  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  appropriation  ought  to 
mean  something;  that  you  ought  to  make  your  estimate  for  wnat  is 
required,  and  that  you  ought  not  to  have  any  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion that  you  can  go  to  at  all  for  that  purpose.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  get  real  efliciency  in  any  department.  If  the  men  who  are  under 
you  know  that  you  have  a  bi^  "  boneyard  "  that  is  almost  unlimited 
to  go  to,  they  will  make  requisitions  accordingly,  but  if  you  have  a 
given  amount  you  have  got  to  economize. 

Dr.  Gumming.  It  has  been  impossible  to  do  that  so  far,  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  know  wnat  hospitals  would  be  turned  over 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  pretty  close  now  to  the  point 
where  vou  should  know  ? 

Dr.  UuMMiNG.  We  will  not  know  for  12  months,  I  am  afraid. 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  We  have  not  any  figures  on  which  to  make  a  com- 
parison in  this  work.  We  have  only  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to 
.estimate  on  at  all. 

The'  Chairman.  Yoii  have  asked  for  $20,000.  If  we  give  you 
$20,000  and  provide  thQ,t  you  shall  not  expend  more  than  $20,000,  or 
that  the  lump-sum  appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for  furniture 
,and  repairs  to  same,  wilj  that  be  satisfactory? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  ^ir;  it  would  ruin  us. 

The  Chairman.  Why  &o  you  ask  for  $12,000  more  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  wajit  to  maintain  the  appropriation  and  in- 
.crease  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  maintain  it  at  $8,000? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yqs,  sir ;  we  could ;  but  that  would  not  be  in  com- 
parison with  the  increased  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  furniture  in  going  down  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  have  JJot  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Every  newspaper  announces  that  fact.  They  are 
reducing  their  prices  33  per  cent ;  every  store  advertises  that. 

Dr.  Perry.  Was  not  the  price  a  little  high  before  they  began  to 
reduce  ? 

PURVEYING  DEPOT. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  purveying  depot,  purchase  of  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  hospital  supplier,"  you  have  $85,000? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  is  anolner  appropriation  that  is  on  exactly  the 
same  basis,  maintaining  the  purveying  depot  on  its  old  scale  in  order 
not  to  lose  something  that  we  might  need.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
merely  supplemental  to  our  other  appropriation.  The  purveying 
depot  handles  millions  of  dollars  of  material,  I  might  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  spend  last  year  all  of  the  appropria- 
tion.   You  had  $85,000  and  you  spent  $84,401.11. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  In  that  particular  appropriation  we  could  not  figure 
any  closer.  We  have  to  account  for  the  money  under  that  appropria- 
tion separately. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  this  next  year  how  much  it  will 
take  to  purchase  the  supplies  for  the  purveying  depot? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purveying  officer  is  here.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  figure  unless  you  let  us  know  how  many  hospitals 
we  shall  open  and  equip.  We  do  not  know.  We  just  keep  on  to  meet 
the  demands.  If  we  do  not  open  them  we  are  criticized.  We  have  a 
dozen  on  the  list  now  to  open.  It  costs  like  everything  to  equip  one 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  total 
expenditures  under  this  heading  for  last  year. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Including  the  war- risk  beneficiaries  and  all? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  whatever  you  spent  for  the  purveying 
depot;  and  if  you  can  *^egregate  the  amounts  for  the  marine  and 
other  hospitals  from  the  war-risk  patients,  do  so. 

Expenditures  by  the  purveying  clepot  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  classified  by 

fdibicrt  iiiattcr. 

1.  Druj;.s   ami  chtMnicals $137,758.94 

2.  Surgical  ir.strunuMJts  and  appliances 18,757.03 

3.  Hospital  fnrniture  and  (.Hiuipment 483,110.00 

4.  Quarter's  furniture  and  e<iuipn)ent 100,478.32 

5.  Office  furniture  anri  supplies , 181,156.53 
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6.  Typewriters  and  adding  machines $88, 929. 36 

T.  Hospital   supplies 102,160.00 

8.  X-ray  supplies  and  equipment 60,084.71 

9.  Laboratory'  supplies  and  equipment 89, 614.  71 

10.  Kitchen  and  dining-room  equipment 283,  455.  25 

11.  Bedding,  clothing,  and  toweling 113, 658. 68 

12.  Hardware,  plumber's  supplies,  lumber 95,577.44 

13.  Books   and  journals 6,713.26 

14.  Dental    supplies 173,776.81 

l").  Physiotherapy 58, 918.  61 

16.  Occupational   therapy 58,281.00 

17.  Prosthetic  and  orthopedic 3,635.25 

18.  Alterations  and  repairs  to  auto  vehicles  and  accessories 162, 494. 39 

19.  Electrical  supplies 63,361.87 

20.  Live   stock 34,024.31 

21.  Miscellaneous 78,218.08 

2,  404,  264.  95 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir.  Another  thing,  we  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  supplies  from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  we  use  everything 
of  that  character  to  supplement  as  we  go  along. 

Dr.  Gumming.  You  mean  for  the  last  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

maintaining  hygienic  laboratory. 

Take  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  for  maintenance  you  have  $45,000 
this  year.    How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  We  have  spent  just  about  a  proportionate 
amount,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  $20,000  the  first  five  months  in  the 
fiscal  year.  Our  expenditures  are  greater  during  the  winter  time,  of 
course,  because  we  have  to  buy  coal.  Remember,  the  building  was 
more  than  doubled  in  size,  but  owing  to  unfortunate  delays  in  secur- 
incr  apparatus  and  equipment  that  building  is  not  running  full  yet. 
There  may  have  been  a  drop  in  other  supplies,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
know  that  scientific  apparatus  is  higher  than  it  ever  was.  Possibly 
by  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  and  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  utilizing  the  new  building  to  its  fullest  extent  we  may  be  able  to 
fret  by  this  year  on  $45,000.  To  do  that  will  cause  us  to  deplete  our 
stock  of  chemicals  and  we  will  have  to  spend  an  extra  sum  of  money 
next  year  to  bring  the  stock  up  to  normal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  plan,  when 
the  tendency  is  downward,  to  deplete  the  stock  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we  will  need  a 
<leficiency  this  year,  but  I  can  say  that  we  will  need  $15,000  addi- 
tional next  year.  It  may  be  in  the  years  after  that  that  we  can  cut 
the  estimate  a  little ;  we  may  not  need  it  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  increase  of  $15,000  is  predicated  on  that? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  certainly  have  to  stock 
up  again.  We  have  tried  to  get  along  with  as  little  apparatus  as  we 
<'oiil(K  because  it  is  so  high,  but  we  have  to  get  a  certain  amount  just 
the  same. 

maintenance  of  marine  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  maintenance  of  marine  hospitals,"  you  have 
an  appropriation  of  $625,000  for  this  year? 

2264^—20— PT  1 ^22 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  in 
which  we  are  still  maintaining  that  appropriation  to  supplement  the 
lump  sum  which  you  gave  us  last  year  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
group  of  hospitals  which  we  call  the  marine  hospitals  and  which  now 
include  some  additional  hospitals  over  our  own  marine  hospitals. 
We  tried  to  talk  with  Mr.  Cholmeley- Jones  about  our  arrangements 
and  the  best  arrangement  we  could  make  was  to  separate  our  hos- 
pitals into  two  groups,  as  I  have  explained,  one  of  which  was  the  old 
marine  hospitals  with  the  addition  of  three  or  four  others,  the  one  in 
Norfolk,  the  one  in  Baltimore,  the  one  at  Fort  McHenry,  and  the 
one  on  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  and  then  we  made  an  arrangement 
whereby  if  war-risk  beneficiaries  were  hospitalized  in  our  marine 
hospital  group  they  paid  $3.50  for  hospitalization  and,  vice  versa,  if 
our  patients  went  into  the  other  group  we  would  pay  $3.50. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  putting  many  war-risk  patients  in 
the  marine  hospitals? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  There  is  quite  a  respectable  number. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  use  the  marine  hospitals  for  your  regular 
beneficiaries  so  as  to  keep  that  appropriation  intact,  with  the  increase 
in  shipping  why  do  you  not  keep  those  for  that  purpose  and  keep 
your  other  hospitals  available  for  the  war-risk  patients,  so  that  you 
can  keep  your  books  properly  ? 

Dr.  LA^r[NDER.  We  try  to  do  that.  It  is  not  always  economy. 
Sometimes  you  can  hospitalize  a  war-risk  patient  in  a  marine  hos- 
pital very  much  more  satisfactorily.  It  depends  on  the  conditions. 
We  try  to  do  that,  but  there  is  always  a  difference  and  you  have  a 
few  patients  on  one  side  or  the  other.  They  run  about  650,  about  650 
war-risk  beneficiaries  in  our  marine  hospitals.  Take  New  York  City, 
for  instance,  where  we  have  a  hospital  that  cares  for  mental  diseases. 
It  would  not  pay  us  to  put  in  two  or  three  distribution  centers  for 
mental  cases.  We  thought  after  we  came  to  a  more  stable  basis  we 
could  very  readily  separate  the  items  quite  clearly  on  the  per  diem 
cost  which  we  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of.  When  we  get  on  a  more 
stable  basis  of  organization  we  can  figure  it  very  accurately, 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  MARINE  H0SPITAL8,    1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  in  1920  to  maintain  your  marine 
hospitals,  including  subsistence  and  all  necessary  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses? 

Dr.  La\^nder.  We  expended  in  the  marine  hospital  group  the  $4,- 
000,000  lump-sum  appropriation  plus  this  appropriation  that  you  are 
talking  about  now,  maintenance  of  marine  hospitals  and  care  of 
seamen. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  for  the  Army  hos- 
pitals that  you  had  control  of? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  came  out  of  the  money  for  the  war-risk  fund. 

Dr.  Perry.  You  are  speaking  of  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  1920. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  can  figure  that  out  on  the  per  diem  cost. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that  in  1915  you  had  an  appropriation  of 
$256,000  for  this  purpose  and  you  did  not  have  any  lump  sum,  that 
you  had  in  1916,  $256,000,  in  1917,  $256,000,  with  a  deficiency  of 
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$20,000.  How  much  was  expended  does  not  appear  from  the  record 
before  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  should  be  able  to  inform  Congress 
just  how  much  you  are  spending  now  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  these  same  hospitals,  and  then  how  much  you  are  spending 
in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  additional  marine  hospitals,  if 
vou  have  opened  additional  marine  hospitals.  This  service  should  be 
kept  by  itself.  If  you  have  additional  patients  that  brings  in  another 
factor  that  is  not  as  important  as  it  is  to  know  how  much  it  is  costing 
for  these  marine  hospitals. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  best  way  to  figure  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  take 
the  total  number  of  hospital  days  and  you  can  figure  what  percentage 
in  a  group  of  patients  costs  you. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Government  keeps  its  accounts  by  fiscal 
rears? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  mean  by  that  the  total  number  in  one  group, 
which  can  be  separated  accurately  so  as  to  show  the  overhead  and 
everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  all  right.  That  would  perhaps 
^'ive  you  some  information,  but  it  is  not  so  important  to  Congress. 
We  are  interested  in  knowing  what  has  been  expended  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  the  marine  hospitals  as  compared  with  1915.  We 
want  a  comparison,  we  want  to  know  where  this  increase  is  and  we 
have  got  to  know  it. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  can  do  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  have  it  for  1920  and  for  the  first 
quarter.  Please  put  a  statement  in  the  record  so  that  we  may  have 
a  comparison.  That  is  the  only  way  that  Congress  has  of  checkiufj^ 
lip  these  matters  to  know  where  the  excessive  costs  come. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

I 

Total  expenditures  at  marine  hospitals,  hy  months,  fiscal  years  19!'},  1920.  rv.-t 

first  quarter  1921. 


Months. 

Fiscal  years. 

1915 

1920 

1921 

Jnlv 

$22,732.04 
21,358.10 
26,344.22 

r6,041.72 

So,  %iC,.  02 
81,233.83 

$113,000.25 

'  K,  «  V.  01 

A(iini5t 

S«i»t<»iii}*r 

100,920.46 

Total  first  ainrter 

73,4.34  36 

243, 165  57 

312.412.72 

•►ftoher 

30,  KIO.  20 
25,742.21 
2;>,  430. 27 

106,5.a03 
100,601.90 
100, 157.  72 

Novpnii)er  

I^e^mher 

Total  second  auirter 

85,982.68 

307,352.65 

JinniTv 

29,818.80 
26,116.91 
32,005.35 

114,276.69 

;K4,533.SI 

106,716  39 

Fe*  niaVv     .    . T. .--.- 

MjTih.. *..'.'..". 

Total,  third  Quarter 

87,941.15 

320,526.89 

April 

27,180.24 
27,560.66 
32,^3.5.5 

114,098.70 

98, 140. 92 

109,203.11 

May 

Jane 

Totar  ftmrth  niivt^r , r -  

87, 584. 75 

321,442.73 

Tf  Mnd  total 

1334,942.94 

1,192,487.84 

312,112.72 

>  Pay  not  included,  but  includiniif  fuel^  light,  and  water. 
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Total  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1920  and  first  quarter  1921  at  Fort  McHenry, 
Hudson  Streets  N.  Y. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  and  Ellis  Islwnd,  N,  Y.,  now  included  in 
marine-hospital  group. 


Months. 


July 

August 

September. 


1920. 


Total  first  quarter. 


October... 
November. 
December. 


Total  second  quarter . 


January.. 
February. 
March 


Total  third  quarter. 


Amount. 


$8,635.23 

8, 103. 10 

42,191.66 


58,989.99 


22,355.67 
25,658.41 
27, 169. 57 


75, 183. 65 


34,835.18 
35, 158. 74 
37,531.33 


107,525u25 


Months. 


April. 
May.. 
June. 


1920. 


Total  fourth  quarter. 
Total  (year  1920).... 
1921. 


July 

August 

September. 


Total  first  quarter. 


Amocmt 


S32,32D.lg 
33,922.30 
42,606.14 


108,848.62 


350,547.51 


51,722.98 
54,207.00 
71,585.46 


177,515.44 


^  Pay  not  Jnclucled,  but  including  fu^,  ligbt,  and  watw. 
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The  Chairman.  In  estimating  for  a  million  dollars  next  year  how 
did  you  arrive  at  that  figure? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  took  the  appropriation  which 
we  have,  plus  our  additional  lump  sum  for  the  marine-hospital 
group,  the  part  it  was  carrying,  basing  our  estimate  on  the  cost  of 
maintaining  those  hospitals  anathe  care  of  patients  and  the  expected 
increase  in  our  beneficiaries.  It  is  not  very  satisfactory,  I  admit. 
,  The  Chairman.  Is  it  going  to  take  all  that  amount  to  maintain 
the  marine  hospitals? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  think  it  will.  You  see,  there  are  other  ex- 
l^enditures  at  the  marine  hospitals,  the  administrative  expenses  car- 
ried by  the  war-risk  fund. 

The  Chairman.  For  war- risk  patients? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  For  ever^^body.  We  had  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
split  and  we  split  the  hospitals  in  this  way,  one  being  maintained 
by  one  fund  and  one  by  another.  We  had  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment like  that  with  Mr.  Jones  or  we  would  not  know  how  to  charge 
them.  The  separation  of  these  two  sums  makes  very  complicated 
bookkeeping ;  you  do  not  know  which  fund  it  comes  out  of. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  you  expended  in  1920 
when  you  did  not  have  that  complication  ? 

Dr.  LA\qNDER.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  tell  you  just  exactly  how  much  it 
cost  on  cither  side.  That  is  the  only  proper  way  to  figure  it,  it  seems 
to  me,  according  to  the  hospital  days. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  you  make  the  estimate? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  figure  on  the  number  of  patients. 

Dr.  Perry.  And  the  total  is  on  the  per  diem  cost. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  is,  if  we  had  one  patient  in  a  hospital  a  week, 
that  would  be  seven  days  at  so  much  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  marine  hospitals  which  we  'are  speakinjij 
about  here — ^you  will  have  the  same  number  next  year  that  you  have 
this  year? 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  We  expect  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  the  same  number  this  year  that 
you  had  last  year? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  In  the  marine-hospital  group  we  have  Baltimore, 
where  we  have  shut  down  the  marine  hospital.  It  had  100  beds.  We 
have  opened  up  the  hospital  at  Fort  McHenry,  which  has  2,000  beds, 
and  put  it  in  the  marine-hospital  group  with  those  2,000  beds.  It 
seemed  wiser  to  do  that. 

BALTIMORE    (MD.)    MARINE    HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  the  hospital  in  Baltimore  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  turned  it  over  to  the  city  for  temporary  use. 

Dr.  Gumming.  We  could  not  use  that  hospital  for  patients. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  not  ? 

Dr.  Cum  MING.  It  has  gotten  into  bad  repair,  and  they  wanted  to 
accommodate  some  smallpox  patients  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  building  is  this  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  It  is  an  old  temporary  building  built  25  or  30  years 
a*ro.  It  is  a  wooden  building  with  the  exception  of  the  administra- 
tive building,  which  is  a  brick  building. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  authorized  to  rent  that  hospital? 

Dr.  Cumming.  The  question  was  put  up  to  the  Comptroller.  It  has 
not  been  turned  over  yet  and  will  not  be  done,  unless  we  can  rent  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  advised  you  ? 

Dr.  LA\aNDER.  Yes ;  he  said  we  could  do  it. 

Dr.  Cumming.  It  was  just  a  nominal  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  rental  do  j^ou  pay  ? 

Dr.  CuMsiiNG.  I  think  it  will  be  a  nominal  rent. 

The  Chairman.  $1  a  year? 

Dr.  Cumming.  YeSj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  turn  over  your  equipment  and  every- 
thing? 

Dr.  Cumming.  No,  sir;  we  moved  it  to  Fort  McHenry.  We 
thought  it  would  be  foolish  to  run  two  hospitals  for  one  town  when 
we  were  providing  enough  beds. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  we  keeping  that  property  for  if  we  do 
not  need  it? 

FOBT   M'HENBT   hospital. 

Dr.  Cumming.  We  will  need  it.  They  only  lent  us  this  for  five 
years.  I  wanted  to  bring  in  right  here  that  one  of  our  difficulties  is 
that  the  Army  turned  over  to  us  Fort  McHenry 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  that  is  a  temporary  building. 

Dr.  Cumming.  All  of  them.  We  spent  about  $70,000  to  get  it  fit 
for  our  use,  and  now  the  Army  has  demanded  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  been  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  have  spent  that  $70,000  on  your  marine  hospital  and  spent  it  upon 
your  own  property?. 

Dr.  Cumming.  This  provides  for  2,000  beds,  whereas  the  marine 
hospital  has  only  100  beds. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Army  is  demanding  that  back  now  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  They  say  they  want  it  for  corps  headquarters  under 
the  new  staflf  organization,  so  we  have  sent  a  notice  to  the  city  of 
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Baltimore  that  we  will  have  to  have  the  old  marine  hospital  back. 
You  can  see  that  we  are  absolutely  up  against  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Lamnder.  The  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  the  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  Hospital  now  we  have  nearly  600  patients,  and  we  have  not 
anywhere  to  put  them.  If  we  close  that  place  up  the  marine  hospital 
will  not  take  care  of  them,  and  there  are  not  enough  civilian  facilities 
there  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  War  Department  Imow  that? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  And  they  said  we  would  have  to  try  to  find  some 
place  to  put  those  patients. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  authority  to  create  new  marine  hos- 
pitals and  put  them  in  that  CTOup  ? 

Dr.  CxJMMiNG.  These  are  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  marine  hospitals  were  in  a  group  by 
themselves,  and,  as  I  understand,  were  originally  intended  to  per- 
form a  particular  service.     You  are  now  changing  that. 

Dr.  Cum  MING.  That  was  just  an  artificial  designation. 

Dr.  Perry.  And  this  hospital  took  the  place  of  the  old  marine 
hospital  which  was  closed. 

Ihe  Chairman.  But  I  was  speaking  about  generally  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Cumming.  There  is  not  any  law  about  that.  We  just  designate 
them  as  Public  Health  Service  nospitals  and  marine  hospitals  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  bookkeeping. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  it  comes  to  spending  the  appropria- 
tions you  put  it  in  the  marine  hospital  group. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  take  it  out,  just  as  you  desire. 

Dr.  Perry.  This  takes  the  place  of  a  marine  hospital  which  was 
closed,  and  it  is  in  the  same  place,  and  therefore  this  is  designated  as 
a  marine  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  you  now  treating  in  hospitals 
that  5^ou  have  designated  as  marine  hospitals? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  You  mean  how  many  war-risk  patients  we  have  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  all  told. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  can  give  it  to  you  accurately  later.  It  is  about 
3,000  or  3,500. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  of  those  are  war-risk  patients? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  About  1,100  of  them. 

Dr.  Cumming.  We  can  give  you  those  exact  figures  later. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  can  figure  that  out  right  here  irom  some  papers  I 
have,  but  the  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  thing  of  keeping  two 
groups  of  hospitals  and  trying  to  keep  patients  separate  and  keep 
the  expenses  separate  is  an  impossibility  unless  you  duplicate  all 
your  machinery.  You  can  put  in  your  machinery  and  duplicate  it 
and  absolutely  keep  it  separately,  but  it  is  a  very  wasteful  perform- 
ance. 

The  C^hairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  A  large  concern  like 
the  Ignited  States  Steel  Corporation  knows  what  every  mill  it  has  is 
costing  them,  and  they  say  it  is  economical  to  keep  their  books  sepa- 
rately, because  they  know  what  every  transaction  costs  them. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  can  do  that  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  that  is  the  only  way  they  can  accomplish 
any  real  efficiency,  whereas  you  would  revise  that  and  say  that  be- 
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cause  you  have  two  groups  of  hospitals  you  would  have  to  keep  books 
separately  on  those  groups. 


li 

would  not  want  to  duplicate  those  facilities.  Then  you  immediately 
come  to  the  question  of  putting  your  expense  on  a  per  diem  basis  of 
some  kind,  which  is  perfectly  justifiable.  If  we  kept  books  in  that 
wav,  we  would  not  have  any  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  my  impression  is  that  Congress  is  going 
to  be  in  constant  session  and  when  you  are  going  to  need  some  money 
for  next  year,  for  opening  new  hospitals,  you  will  have  to  come  to 
CVjngress  to  get  it,  and  we  will  have  to  have  a  little  vision  on  this 
thing,  and  you  will  have  to  know  a  little  in  advance  when  you  are 
^oing  to  ask  for  a  hospital  and  then  come  and  get  your  money,  in- 
stead of  having  a  place  where  you  can  go  and  get  it,  and  perhaps 
spend  it  in  a  way  that  Congress  would  not  approve. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  us,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  always  keep  open  shop  and  realize  the  prob- 
lems you  have,  and  we  are  willing  to  meet  it. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  emergencies  that  are  presented 
to  US  are  absolutely  ridiculous.  For  instance,  here  lately  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  there  are  several  hundred  turberculous  patients  who  think  if 
they  can  go  out  there  they  will  get  well,  and  there  are  450  tuberculous 
cases  there  now  without  any  hospital  facilities. 

The  Chaikman.  When  the  Army  turns  over  a  hospital  to  you,  we 
want  to  know  that  it  will  be  turned  over  for  a  period  long  enough  to 
justify  the  change,  and  every  time  they  promote  an  officer  down 
there  or  make  a  change  in  their  personnel  they  can  not  expect  every 
other  department  of  the  Government  to  jump  in  accordance  with 
their  changes  and  promotions.  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  turn 
over  a  hospital  one  day  and  after  you  have  moved  in  and  have  your 
sick  men  in  there  and  have  it  filled  up,  simply  because  they  have  made 
a  little  change  in  their  organization  to  say  that  you  will  have  to  go 
out.  There  is  no  more  sense  in  that  than  there  is  in  building  a  hos- 
pital in  one  year  and  tearing  it  down  the  next. 

Doctor,  you  say  that  this  $1,000,000  you  are  asking  for  here  has  no 
relation  to  the  amount  that  you  anticipate  you  will  expend  for  the 
maintenance  of  your  marine-hospital  group,  or  of  hospitals  that  may 
l>e  included  in  that  group. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Good,  it  has  a  relationship  in  this  way,  we 
have  figured  it  in  in  our  total  cost,  but  we  maintain  it  in  a  separate 
appropriation  that  way  because  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not  want  to 
lose  those  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  want  to  carry  the  appropriation  under 
that  head,  and  it  does  not  make  very  much  difference  whether  it  is 
^1,000,000  or  $2,000,000,  you  are  going  to  spend  that  money. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir ;  the  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  lose 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  work,  the  maintenance  of  the  marine-hos- 
pital fund  would  then  become  of  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  to  leave 
it  at  its  old  standard  would  leave  us  in  a  bad  way.  We  do  not  know 
where  we  stand  legally  in  this  War  Risk  work. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  anything  for  repairs  out  of  main- 
tenance? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  All  of  our  marine  hospitals  are  under  the  Super- 
vising Architect. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  repairs  are  paid  out  of  that  appropria- 
tion? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  is  paid  out  of  maintenance  for  repairs? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION,  CARE  OF  SEAMEN,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  medical  examinations,  care  of  seamen,  care 
and  treatment  of  all  other  persons  entitled  to  relief  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  other  than  marine  hospitals,  which  are  not  included  under 
special  heads,  you  are  asking  for  $500,000,  which  is  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent. 

EXAMINATIONS   FOR   CIVIL    SERVICE   COMMISSION. 

Dr.  Gumming.  I  want  to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  the 
most  recent  items  necessitating  an  increase  since  I  came  here  has  been 
the  request  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  us  to  examine  a 
great  many  people  throughout  the  country,  and  the  request  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  for  us  physically  to  examine  a  great  many 
people  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  examinations,  Doctor? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Physical  examinations  preliminary  to  reentrance 
into  the  service.  They  want  to  utilize  the  services  of  our  institutions 
in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  Agricultural  Department? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  enlisting  new  employees  for? 

Dr.  Perry.  They  are  men  who  have  been  out  of  the  service  and 
desire  reinstatement,  and  they  desire  to  have  them  physically  exam- 
ined to  determine  their  physical  ability  to  perform  their  duties.  We 
have  a  similar  request  about  the  examination  of  civilian  employees  in 
arsenals,  for  instance,  working  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  always  conducted  those  examinations? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  not;  no,  sir. 

Dr.  Warren.  I  might  say  that  the  United  States  Employees  Com- 
pensation Commission  provides  for  compensation  in  case  of  injury. 
When  you  take  in  a  physically  unfit  civilian  employee,  and  some 
injury  aggravates  an  existing  physical  defect,  that  costs  the  Govern- 
ment money.  By  careful  physical  examination  of  all  new  employees 
you  eliminate  a  lot  of  that  extra  expense,  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
this  request.  It  is  the  part  of  economy  not  to  take  in  new  civilian 
employees  who  are  liable  to  become  a  burden  on  the  Government  on 
account  of  this  injury  clause. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  suppose  they  were  going  to  take  in  very 
many. 

Dr.  Warren.  There  is  a  constant  turnover,  you  know. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  this  examination  conducted  as  to  all  civil-service 
employees? 
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Dr.  Warren.  It  is  not  now ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  economy  to  begin 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  any  other  department  pursuing  that  policy? 

Dr.  Warren.  I  understand  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  the 
one  who  requests  this. 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  all  the  departments  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  For  all  civil  employees. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  should  not  the  duty  be  put  upon  the  applicant 
to  present  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  No  insurance  company  would  accept  an  application 
for  insurance  based  upon  an  examination  unless  it  was  made  by  the 
company  physician. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  applications  sent  out  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  I  think  they  are  required  to  get  a 
certificate  from  a  physician. 

Dr.  Warren.  The  Government  would  scarcely  want  to  incur  an 
insurance  risk  on  that  kind  of  medical  certificate. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  insurance.  It  does  not  go 
so  far,  Doctor,  as  to  pay  for  illness  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Dr.  Warren.  If  the  injury  is  in  the  nature  of  an  illness,  for 
instance,  a  lot  of  tuberculosis  is  paid  for  as  an  injury. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Where  it  is  demonstrated  that  that  tuberculosis  arose 
from  the  nature  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  employee. 

Dr.  Warren.  For  instance,  if  a  man  had  tuberculosis  when  he 
came  into  the  service  and  accidentally  injured  his  knee  and  then 
breaks  down  with  tuberculosis  in  the  knee,  requiring  amputation, 
that  is  a  permanent  charge  on  the  (iovernment  for  the  loss  of  a  limb. 

Mr.  Maqee.  If  you  are  going  to  extend  your  activities  in  such  di- 
rection, there  never  will  be  any  limit  to  them. 

Dr.  Warren.  Some  service  in  the  Government  will  have  to 
eventually  make  these  physical  examinations. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  to  determine  whether  their  employees  are  efficient 
or  inefficient. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  They  have  to  have  a  medical  service,  though,  Mr. 
Magee,  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  they  need  a  medical  service,  let  them  get  one.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  utterly  ridiculous  for  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
get  into  all  these  ramifications  of  every  name  and  nature  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined,  at  very  large  expense.  It  has  never  been  done 
before. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Is  the  examination  re- 
quested by  the  Agricultural  Department  from  every  applicant  who 
wants  to  stand  the  examination  for  a  civil-service  position  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  words,  if  we  start  in  on  the  policy  of  examin- 
ing every  person  who  applies  to  stand  the  examination,  that  is 
gomg  to  be  a  very  big  thing. 

Dr.  Warren.  No  ;  he  is  examined  before  he  is  placed  on  duty. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case,  all  a  person  would  have  to  do  in 
order  to  have  a  physical  examination  to  determine  whether  or  not 
he  was  in  good  physical  condition  would  be  to  make  an  application 
for  a  Government  position  and  he  would  have  his  blood  pressure 
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tested,  and  his  blood  tested,  and  his  urine  tested,  and  everything  else 
tested,  and  would  be  able  to  find  out  whether  he  was  in  good  physical 
condition? 

Dr.  Warben.  This  examination  is  just  prior  to  placing  them  on 
.duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  applicant  was  sick  and  wanted  to  be 
treated,  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  make  application  for  a 
Government  position? 

Mr.  Byrns.  "l^Vhat  prompted  my  question  was  this:  I  know  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  sends  out  applications  and  upon  that 
application  is  a  blank  requiring  the  certificate  of  two  outside  per- 
.sons,  and  then^  in  addition  to  that,  a  certificate  from  a  reputable 
physician  as  to  the  phj^sical  condition  of  the.  applicant,  and  I  was 
wondering  whether  this  examination  was  to  take  the  place  of  that. 

Dr.  Warren.  No ;  this  examination  is  before  the  man  is  placed  on 
duty. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  the  examination  of  the  accepted  persons 
be  made  at  your  regular  agency  offices  and  can  they  not  be  examined 
;by  those  offices  who  have  not  very  much  to  do  without  added  cost? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  That  is  what  this  service  is. 

Dr.  Perry.  They  want  the  physical  examination,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  preliminary  for  acceptance.  This  is  not  principally  for  the 
.examination  of  those  people,  but  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  sea- 
men in  contract  hospitals. 

REPAYMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  expended  in  the  treatment  of 
;seamen  for  last  year? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  had  $389,000,  counting  refunds,  and  we  expended 
:$335,r)67.27,  leaving  a  balance  of  $54,239.77. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  only  appropriated  $220,000;  where  did 
you  get  the  balance  of  your  money? 

Dr.  Perry.  You  see,  we  get  refunds  from  certain  patients  treated. 

The  Chair:man.  Hovv  much  did  that  amount  to? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Note.— $168,747,04Q. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  ^vill  get  those  refunds  the  coming  year  also? 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $168,744.04  of  refunds  and  spent  $290,- 
.509.80,  leaving  you  a  net  expenditure  of  $121,721.62. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes ;  w^ith  the  increase  in  the  merchant  marine  natu- 
rally we  have  a  greater  number  of  patients  at  contract  hospitals. 

FOR    PIU:PAItATION    AND   TRANSPORTATION    TO   THEIR   FORMER   HOMES    RE- 
MAINS OF  OFFICERS  WHO  DIE  IN  LINE  OF  DUTY. 

The  Chairman.  For  preparation  for  shipment  and  transporta- 
tion to  their  former  homes  of  remains  of  officers  who  die  in  the 
line  of  duty  you  are  asking  $5,000. 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  for  the  preparation  and  transportation  of  the 
remains  of  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  ypu  expend  that  amount  every  year  practi- 
ijally  ? 
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Dr.  Perry..  No,  sir;  but  it  is  a  fund  which  we  always  have  avail- 
able. Some  years  we  would  perhaps  need  $5,000.  We  hope  we  will 
not  need  it  for  10  years,  but  it  is  such  a  small  sum  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  it  available. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  as  well  be  cut  to  $2,500  because  you 
never  spend  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  out  of  this. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  might  have  an  epidemic  which  would  require  all 
of  it.  If  anyone  dies  in  a  foreign  country  it  will  cost  perhaps 
$2,000  to  get  him  back  to  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  keep  them  out  of  the  foreign  countries. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  to  send  them  abroad  in  order  to  protect  this 
countrv. 

Dr.  CirMMiNo.  We  had  one  man  die  of  yellow  fever  in  Vera  Cruz 
this  year. 

FOR  journals,   MEDICAL  AND  TECHNICAL  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  journals  and  scientific  books  you  have  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,  and  this  year  you  are  asking  to  include  medi- 
cal and  technical  books  and  books  of  reference.  How  much  are  you 
spending  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  had  a  balance  last  year  of  $11.11. 

Dr.  CrMMiNG.  There  are  so  many  more  hospitals,  and  we  would 
like  to  keep  the  men  in  touch  with  the  advance  in  medicine. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  term  "  scientific  books  "  you  are  not 
able  to  buy  medical  and  technical  books  and  books  of  reference? 

Dr.  Perry.  There  are  certain  books  of  reference  to  be  bought  out 
of  this,  like  dictionaries,  pharmacopoeias,  atlasses,  and  occasionally 
a  map. 

Dr.  Warren.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  little  changes 
in  the  wording  of  the  appropriations  are  caused  by  suggestions  of 
the  compfroller  so  as  to  be  in  a  businesslike  way  about  buying  these 
things. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  Under  this  language  you 
could  buy  any  book  of  reference  whether  it  had  to  do  with  medicine 
or  agriculture  or  mining  or  engineering. 

Dr.  Warren.  Well,  we  have  a  lot  of  sanitary  engineers. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  And  we  often  need  just  that  kind  of  hook.  ' 

The  Chairman.  We  have  pretty  good  libraries  here. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  But  they  are  not  available  outside  of 
Washington. 

FOR   medical   inspection   OF   ALIENS. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  medical  inspection  of  aliens  as 
required  by  section  16  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  cost? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  definite  figures.  It 
is  comparatively  small.  Of  course,  it  does  not  include  anv  salaries 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  work  is  done  at  the  immigration  stations? 

Dr.  Crefx.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  done  by  the  regular  officers  there,  so 
there  is  no  additional  expense  involved  in  it. 
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Dr.  Creel.  Well,  the  acting  assistant  surgeons  perform  that  work 
too,  but  this  does  not  cover  any  salaries.  This  refers  to  miscella- 
neous equipment,  such  as  microscopes,  stethoscopes,  and  items  of  that 
character. 

FOR  MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  AND  HOSPITAL  SERVICES  AND  SUPPLIES  rOR  WAB- 

RISK  INSURANCE  PATIENTS. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  $4,000,000;  what  have  you  done 
with  that? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  explained  just  now,  we  have 
only  one  basis  to  go  on,  which  is  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  and  during  that  first  quarter  we  have  expended  $1,000,000 
of  that  $4,000,000.  "  We  have  allotted  $1,000,000  for  the  second  quar- 
ter, and  we  think  that  every  penny  of  it  will  be  needed.  For  per- 
sonnel we  spent  during  the  first  quarter  $600,000;  for  maintenance 
accounts,  $147,000;  for  maintenance  accounts,  construction,  $3,000; 
contract  relief,  $20,000 ;  travel  and  telegrams,  $5,000 ;  transportation, 
$5,000;  and  purveying  service,  $220,000;  making  the  total  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  first  quarter,  and  we  have  estimated  $1,000,000 
for  the  second  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  purveying  service  is  in  addition  to 
your  regular  appropriation.  You  allotted  that  to  this  fund  for  the 
purveying  depots? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir.  The  way  we  do  that  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  the  purveying  service  purchases  its  supplies  out  of  thisr  ap- 
propriation, and  when  that  is  issued  to  war-risk  hospitals,  it  is  reim- 
bursed.   That  is  the  revolving  fund  we  use  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  your  allotments  to  the  pur- 
veying depots  and  then  purchase  out  of  that  fund  and  keep  your 
account  there  instead  of  purchasing  it  out  of  this  fund  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  do  make  an  allotment  to  the  purveyiitg  service 
from  this  fund. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  purchased  it  out  of 
this  fund. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  From  the  allotments  made  from  this  fund  to  the 
purveying  service.    We  are  just  staying  within  that  appropriation, 
*  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you.  Doctor,  you  are  making 
allotments  to  practically  every  other  appropriation  in  order  to 
supply  deficiencies. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No;  Mr.  Chairman.  This  fund  is  used  for  our 
marine  hospital  group  and  that  part  of  the  administrative  expenses 
that  are  charged  to  our  side. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  use  all  of  this  $4,000,000  this 
year? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  use  from  this  fund  in  opening  up  new 
hospitals? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  use  some  of  this  for  purveying  service,  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  That  depends.  If  it  is  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  group,  we  use  from  other  funds  for  various  purposes.  It  is 
the  best  arrangement  we  can  make.     We  discussed  it  with  Mr. 
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Cholmelev-Jones  at  some  length  and  made  the  best  arrangement  we 
could  make  to  handle  the  two  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  an  allotment  from  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk,  to  what  fund  is  that  credited — ^to  this  fund  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No,  sir ;  this  is  the  marine  hospital  side  of  it,  and 
the  other  is  the  Public  Health  Service  side  of  it,  one  is  war  risk  and 
the  other  public  health,  that  is  all. 

The  CHApMAN.  I  think  we  have  got  to  have  a  picture  drawn  in 
some  way,  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  see  just  where  you  are  running. 
Formerly  the  expense  of  conducting  the  marine-hospital  group  was 
very  small.  Every  one  of  the  services  for  the  marine-hospital  group 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  then  you  have  here  $4,000,000  for  the 
marine-hospital  group. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  use  to  run  hospitals. 
We  ran  boarding  houses  and  called  them  hospitals.  We  now  have 
real  hospitals,  with  high  professional  standards,  and  we  give  peo- 
ple decent  treatment.  We  never  did  that  before.  I  have  served 
in  marine  hospitals  many  times,  and  they  were  dis^aceful.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  They  were  purely  sailors'  boarding  houses,  and 
you  could  not  properly  call  them  anjrthing  else. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  now  bending  the 
other  way,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  have  thought  over  this  day  and  night,  because  it  is 
one  of  our  real  problems. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  the  tendency  in  such  matters  is 
to  swing  from  one  eittreme  to  the  other. 

Dr.  liAviNDER.  I  realize  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  in  many  activities,  and  especially  true, 
1  think,  in  the  scientific  world. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes;  I  realize  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  scientific  men  realize  that  the  work 
which  they  have  been  doing  is  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  the 
tendency  is  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme  and  attempt  to  do  the 
impossible;  and  while  I  realize  that  we  will  not  get  anywhere  un- 
less we  strive  for  the  highest  that  is  attainable 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  our  hospitals  are 
doing  any  more  than  to  average  up  to  the  average  civilian  hospital, 
if  they  do  that  well. 

Dr.  Cu3iming.  There  are  a  group  of  doctors  in  this  country  who 
accuse  lis  of  not  doing  half  enough,  and  of  not  appreciating  our 
duty  to  the  soldier,  and  so  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  jump  on  us  on 
every  occasion. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  And  if  you  take  the  total  amount  of  money  we 
spend  and  the  total  patients  we  treat,  we  can  make  comparisons 
with  any  good  civilian  hospital  on  our  costs. 

AVERAGE   COST   OF   TREATING   PATIENTS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  cost  per  patient  treated  in 
1920,  covering  every  branch  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  includ- 
injr  everything,*  from  the  highest-paid  position  to  the  lowest,  rent, 
and  eveiything  else? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  If  you  exclude 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  would  not  exclude  anything. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  If  you  exclude  interest  on  the  investment,  which 
I  can  not  figure,  in  1920,  I  should  say,  including  everything,  it  will 
run  about  $4.26  or  $4.50  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  cost  of  well- 
regulated  city  and  municipal  hospitals  and  charitable  hospitals,  not 
including  interest  on  investment? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  was  in  New  York  about  18  months  ago,  aijd  the 
health  commissioner  told  me  that  the  Allied  and  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tals, which  are  New  York  City  hospitals,  were  costing  $4.25  per  day 
per  patient. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  when  you  had  men  out  in 
the  hospital  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  you  paid  only  about 
$2  per  day. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  In  figuring  the  per  diem  cost  in  hospitals  you  can 
make  it  just  what  you  choose  to  make  it.  Some  of  them  figure  on 
some  things  and  some  on  other  things.  If  we  have  patients  in  con- 
tract hospitals  at  $2.50  per  day,  that  does  not  represent  the  cost. 
In  the  first  place,  we  would  want  to  know  what  service  the  patient 
gets,  and  in  the  next  place,  we  would  want  to  know  the  character 
of  the  service  and  the  variety  of  the  service.  Then,  the  contract 
hospitals  always  have  extras  covering  ambulance  service,  X-ray 
pictures,  and  surgical  operations,  which  add  materially  to  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Wood  advised  me  some  time  ago  that  he 
could  give  a  service  such  as  the  very  best  societies  would  outline  as 
the  service  that  they  ought  to  give  to  the  patients  entrusted  to  them^ 
and  that  the  cost,  not  including  interest  on  investment,  would  ap- 
proximate $2  per  day. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  If  he  takes  the  class  of  cases  that  we  are  treating 
at  that  cost,  he  will  be  doing  something  that  no  other  institution  in 
this  country  ever  did  before  or  ever  cSin  do. 

Dr.  Ctjmming.  May  I  state  that  in  getting  doctors  at  the  soldiers* 
homes  hospitals  their  plan  was  to  give  the  doctor  the  same  salary 
that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  received, 
and  they  wanted  to  do  that  in  order  to  prove  that  they  could  give 
better  servic  e  than  the  Public  Health  Service  gave.  I  think,  if  you 
will  look  into  the  scale  of  wages  they  pay 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  will  look  into  all  of  it  when 
thev  appear. 

T)r.  CiTMMTNo.  T  do  not  object  to  the  doctor  getting  the  same 
salary  that  T  do,  but  that  was  the  bait  held  out  to  some  of  our  officers 
to  be  transferred.  They  took  some  of  our  men  by  offering  them 
higher  salaries,  the  men  going  out  of  one  Government  service  into 
another. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  not  be  approved  by  this  committee. 
We  have  discouraged  that  every  time  it  has  come  up.  We  discourage 
one  service  bidding  against  another  and  will  continue  to  do  it.  We 
are  doing  everything  we  can  here  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  prevent 
it.  I  understood  vou  to  sav  that  the  per  diem  cost  would  be  from 
$4  25  to  $4.50. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  includes  everything. 

The  CHAiR:srAN.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  cost  in  former 
years? 
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Dr.  Lavinder.  It  is  higher.  That  depends  altogether  on  what  you 
mean  by  costs.  If  you  include  in  the  per  diem  cost  the  occupational 
therapy  that  we  are  giving,  the  cost  is  increased,  and  that  is  not  given 
in  other  hospitals.  If  you  include  dentistry,  that  is  something  extra^ 
and  there  are  many  other  things  that  the  ordinary  hospitals  do  not 
figrure  on  in  estimating  their  per  diem  costs. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Now, ' 
while  you  have  some  patients  the  cost  of  whose  care  and  treatment  is 
very  high,  the  average  patient,  or  at  least  half  of  the  patients,  are 
simply  suffering  from  some  small  ailment  that  does  not  require  much 
hospital  treatment.  The  ordinar}^  person  or  ordinary  seaman  who 
comes  in  requires  only  some  slight  treatment  that  is  not  very  ex- 
pensive. That  being  true,  you  must  have  some  patients  whose  treat- 
ment cost  is  enormous  in  order  to  bring  your  average  up  to  that 
figure. 

.  Dr.  Lavinder.  If  you  take  the  rentals  we  pay  and  figure  it  on 
that  basis  you  will  frequently  find  that  our  rentals  amount  to  from 
75  cents  to  $1  per  day  per  patient. 

The  Chairman.  liow  many  hospitals  are  you  renting? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  About  30.  Then,  you  have  the  cost  of  the  patient'^ 
food,  which  runs  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  day,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  patients.  In  the  tubercular  hospitals  the  cost  is 
much  greater.  You  get  $2  per  day  right  there.  Then,  you  have  the 
administrative  overhead  to  take  care  of,  the  purveying  service  and 
the  administration.  In  our  figures  we  are  including  the  district 
supervisors'  oflBces  in  the  gross  overhead  cost,  and  it  is  not  a  fair 
figure. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.  The  expense  of 
the  examination  of  a  great  many  men  at  some  district  offices  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of  treatment,  because 
that  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  in  our  hos- 
pitals the  cost  is  about  $3  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  be  more  than  that,  because  the  district 
offices  do  not  cost  more  than  40  cents  per  day  for  the  men  actually 

under  treatment. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  If  you  will  take  our  total  rate  of  expenditure  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  and  then  take  the  total  number  of  hos- 
pital relief  days  for  that  quarter,  you  will  find  that  it  will  run  about 
SI  per  patient.  That  does  not  mean  the  interest  on  the  invested 
money,  of  course.    There  are  8,000,000  hospital  relief  days. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  half  of  your  patients. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  lam  speaking  of  relief  days  now. 

Dr.  Cumming.  That  also  includes  all  patients  treated  in  dispen- 
saries outside. 

LEPEK  hospital  AT  CARVILLE,  LA. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  arrive  at  the  increase  here  of 
$1,000,000. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just  barely  living  within  the 
allotment  this  year,  and  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  present  items  we 
are  carrying,  the  opening  of  a  leper  home  at  Carville,  La.,  which, 
under  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  1917,  we  were  authorized 
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to  purchase.  Of  course,  the  purchase  of  it  was  under  a  contiuuine 
appropriation,  but  the  maintenance  was  only  for  the  current  fiscd 
year.  We  have  had  to  take  that  home  and  take  care  of  our  patients 
for  the  rest  of  this  year.  We  bought  it  from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
but  the  title  has  not  yet  been  passed. 

The  (vHAiRMAN.  Is  that  home  in  a  town  or  in  the  country? 

Dr.  Lavender.  In  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  farm  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  It  was  previously  a  leper  home. 

Dr.  Gumming.  We  had  a  g:reat  deal  of  trouble  about  that,  because 
everybody  wanted  thi<^4eprosarium  located  in  somebody  else's  State. 
Finally,  this  leprosarium  at  Carville  was  among  those  offered.  There 
are  large  buildings  there,  with  a  well-equipped  hospital.  It  is  a  going 
concern,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Isadore  Dyer,  a  famous 
physician,  who  recently  died.  There  was  no  trouble  there,  and  we 
bought  it  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  have  there  2 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Six  hundred  and  ten  acres,  I  think.  I  would  not 
give  that  as  the  accurate  number,  but  it  is  approximately  that.  I 
should  say  that  there  were  somewhere  around  $300,000  worth  of 
buildings  at  that  place. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  conducting  that  home  this  year? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  No,  sir;  we  have  just  taken  it  over.  The  title  is 
not  yet  passed. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana ? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Yes,  sir;  for  its  own  people  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  they  do  with  regard  to  their  own 
patients  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  They  will  keep  them  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  charge  the  States  anything  for  that 
service  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  No,  sir;  not  under  the  act  of  Congress  that  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  will  take  care  of  their  patients,  then  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  Yes,  sir.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  maintain- 
ing at  large  expense  some  of  their  lepers  on  an  island. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  persons  affected  with  lep- 
rosy in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Cumming.  We  have  lots  of  records  on  the  subject,  but  they 
vary.     It  is  estimated  that  there  are  possibly  about  500  in  hospitals. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  on  the  increase? 

Dr.  Cumming.  There,  again,  the  evidence  is  contradictory.  Ap- 
parently it  is  on  the  increase.  We  think  that  it  is  along  the  line  of 
increase.  That  is  true  down  there  among  people  of  Portuguese  ex- 
traction, and  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  cost  to  continue  this  leprosarium? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  At  the  present  time  it  is  costing  between  five  and 
six  thousand  dollars  per  month,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
patients  put  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  not  operat- 
ing it. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  have  just  taken  it  over.  The  title  will  soon  pass 
to  us,  and  then  we  will  take  it  over  under  the  law. 
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Dr.  CuMMiNjQ.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  searching  the  title. 
As  you  have  possibly  seen  in  the  papers,  they  have  apparently  dis- 
covered a  drug  that  will  at  least  arrest  the  disease  if  it  does  not  cure 
it.  They  have  had  very  satisfactory  results  with  it  in  Hawaii.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  saw  some  patients  at  the  Carville  Leprosarium  who 
were  improved  very  much,  and  it  is  assumed  that  a  considerable 
number  of  people  will  come  there  voluntarily  to  be  treated. 

COST  OF  OPERATING  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THOSE  AFFECTED. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  cost  of  operating 
this  leprosarium? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  are  tentatively  figuring  that  at  $100,000.  There 
ai*e  a  great  many  demands  for  admission,  and  if  we  fill  it  up  it  will 
cost  a  ffreat  deal  of  money.    It  is  an  expensive  place  to  run. 

Dr.  I^ERRY.  A  considerable  item  of  expense  will  be  the  transporta- 
tion of  people  to  the  leprosarium. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  And  you  must  pay  higher  salaries  to  the  people  to 
take  care  of  these  patients. 

The  Chairman.  The  States  do  not  do  anji^hing  in  the  way  of  trans- 
porting their  citizens  who  are  affe(jted  with  leprosy? 

Dr.  Gumming.  Not  under  the  law  that  was  passed. 

Dr.  Perrt.  There  are  no  facilities  for  treating  them,  and  they  are 
taken  for  public-health  reasons  more  than-  anything  else.  If  you 
put  tliem  in  a  properly  conducted  institution,  you  give  them  a  chance 
to  liave  the  disease  arrested.  • 

employees'  compensation   commission  patients. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  take  up  much  of  the  $1,000,000. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Iii  addition  to  that  we  expect  some  increases  in 
other  things.  The  employees'  compensation  commission  work,  for 
instance,  is  increasing  rather  rapidly,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  our 
duty  and  function  to  take  care  of  that  work.  The  demands  itiade  on 
us  are  increasing  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  they  think  you  have  murdered 
some  of  their  men,  and  therefore  you  will  n6t  be  called  upon  to  do 
that  kind  of  work  much  more.  •  . 

Dr.  LA^aNDER.  They  are  still  calling  upon  us  despite  the  opinion  of 
one  im?mber  of  the  commission; 

Dr.  CVmming.  They  accused  us  of  using  propaganda,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  was  meant  by  that. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  There  is  a  steady  demand  on  us  to  spread  out  and 
take  caree  of  that  work.  There  is  a  demand  from  several  sources, 
and  it  means  increased  personnel  and  increased  cost. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  There  will  also  be  a  big  increase  in  shipping  the 


coming  vear. 


The  Chairman.  We  thought  when  we  were  so  liberal  before  in 
making  this  allowance  that  the  Public  Health  Service  would  come 
back  and  be  able  to  say  how  much  they  would  be  able  to  turn  back  to 
the  Treasurv  and  would  not  ask  for  an  increase. 
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Dr.  Perry.  We  turned  back  all  that  we  could,  but  it  was  not  a  large 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking  for  a  large  increase. 

Dr.  Gumming.  In  connection  with  this  item,  from  all  over 'the 
country  attention  has  been  called  to  the  condition  of  American  sea- . 
men  or  foreign  ports.  I  saw  some  very  distressing  cases  at  Mar- 
seille and  at  Constantinople,  and  it  appeared  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  to  take  care  of  the  American  shipping.  We  had  a  ruling 
that  under  the  wording  of  this  act  none  of  this  money  could  be  ex- 
pended for  American  seamen  in  foreign  ports.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  bring  the  matter  up  so  as  to  correct  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  for  some  change  in  the  law? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  law  covers  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  be  able  to  give  you  an  opinion  off- 
hand on  that  that  would  be  worth  anything. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  The  State  Department  is  supposed  to  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  do  it? 

Dr.  Cumming.  The  consul  general  has  called  their  attention  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  vou  will  not  be  called  upon  to  do  much 
service  abroad,  because  of  the  way  it  is  growing  here  in  this  countrj . 

Dr.  Cumming.  That  would  not  be  a  matter  of  much  expense. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  got  your  toes  planted  on  foreign  soil,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  expense  would  amount  to. 

Dr.  CuMjkfiNG.  We  have  had  officers  serving  abroad  ever  since  the 
act  of  1893. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  with  very  limited  authority. 

Dr.  CuMMij^G.  No,  sir ;  their  authority  was  limited  by  the  na- 
tional convention  of  r^aris  and  by  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  serving  abroad  now  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  as  many  as  %e  ought  to  have  under 
present  conditions. 

Th^  Chairman.  The  diplomatic  and  consular  bill  carries  $100,000 
for  the  relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
foreign  countries. 

Dr.  CuMMiijo.  I  have  seen  that  used  for  men  left  behind  by  ships, 
or  who  were  shipwrecked.    That  is  for  destitute  seamen. 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  to  pay  their  transportation  to  a  home  port. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  this  does  not  include  ftnything 
for  medical  service? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  does  not. 

Dr.  Cumming.  I  do  not  see  anything  to  limit  this  present  appro- 
priation to  that  purpose,  but  the  comptroller  has  ruled  that  it  is 
limited.  At  least  we  asked  for  an  informal  opinion,  and  that  is  what 
he  said. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  appropriation,  which  provides  for  re- 
lief and  protection,  nothing  is  said  about  transportation.  If  a  man  is 
sick  the  oidy  relief  he  can  get  is  medical  relief,  and  it  would  seem 
that  that  is  what  this  appropriation  is  intended  for.  Suppose  he 
does  not  want  to  come  home  and  is  sick? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  comptroller  has  always  ruled  that  way. 
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NEW  LAI^GUAGE  TO  INCLUDE  OFFICERS  DETAILED  TO  THE  FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  here  also  for  some  new  language. 
You  want  to  put  in  the  paragraph  in  parenthesis  the. words  "field 
and  departmental "  and  the  words  "  also  including  officers  detailed 
to  the  Federal  Board  for  -Vocational  Education."  Can  you  not  spend 
the  money  for  that  purpose  now  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  There  is  an  old  law  referring  to  these  technical  and 
professional  men,  and  in  that  law  they  left  out  the  word  "  and  "  and 
put  in  a  comma  there,  and  the  comptroller  said  that  would  limit  it  to 
clerical  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  held  that  it  did  not 
include  other  persons,  and  he  said  that  in  order  to  clear  it  up  and 
to  make  the  thing  regular  we  should  put  the  word  "  and  "  in  there, 
and  the  words  "  field  and  departmental,"  so  as  to  make  it  include  the 
other  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  officers  detailed  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education?    What  is  the  necessity  for  that  change? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  question  came  up  when  we  asked  for  the  allot- 
ments; that  is,  that  it  was  not  payable  out  of  money  apportioned  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and  the  comp- 
troller's opinion  was  asked.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  could  detail  the  officers,  and  that  it  was  payable  out 
of  the  appropriation  available,  and  it  is  being  paid  out  of  the 
!H,000,000  under  that  decision,  but  we  thought  it  might  clarify  mat- 
ters to  have  specific  mention  made  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  it  is  necessary,  it  is  always  very  desirable 
not  to  add  new  words  in  the  form  of  the  bill.  That  always  raises  a 
question,  and  when  you  raise  any  question,  no.  matter  how  trivial, 
in  a  body  of  400  men  or  more,  one  thing  leads  to  another  and  the 
discussion  is  rarely  helpful  and  it  ought  to  be  avoided  unless  there 
is  some  real  demand  for  the  change.  If  you  are  able  to  expend  that ' 
money,  and  if  it  is  lawful  as  it  is  and  you  are  not  hampered  by  it, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  make  a  change. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  We  simply  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  we  are 
paying  it  now  under  the  advice  of  the  comptroller  that  it  is  legal. 

BTTSTAL  EXPENSES  OF  PATIENTS  DYING- IN   HOSPITALS. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  strike  out  the'  words  "  not  exceeding 
$100  for  any  patient  dying  in  hospital." 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  a  limitation  with  regard  to  the  specific 
amount,  and  $100. will  not  always  bury  a  person. 

Dr.  IiAviNDER.  The  question  came  up  once  or  twice  when  a  man 
died,  not  in  a  hospital  but  while  he  was  under  our  care.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  squabbling  over  the  language. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  able  to  give  a  decent  burial  to 
everybody  dying  in  the  hospitals  at  an  expense  of  $100  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  died  in  the  hospitals  we  could  do 
it,  but  in  some  instances  it  would  not  be  possible. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  know  that  some  man  raised  the  question  of 
whether  funeral  expenses  included  the  expense  of  putting  the  man 
in  the  ground. 
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Mr.  Btrns.  This  new  language  would  not  relieve  your  objection, 
Doctor,  because  it  says, "  Patients  dying  in  hospitals." 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  do  not  recall  the  new  language,  but  I  know  there 
has  been  some  trouble  about  it.  Of  course  we  are  sometimes  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  where  $100  will  not  cover  the  expense. 

FOB  PUBCHA8E  OF  BOOKS  OF  BEFEBENCE  AND  PEBI0DICAL8. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  asking  that  this  appropriation  be 
made  available  for  books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  although  you 
ure  asking  an  increase  in  the  other  appropriation  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   We  want  to  keep  these  things  together. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  other  appropriation  is  a  small  appropriation 
which  we  have  always  had,  but  here  is  a  hospital  division  composed 
of  a  large  number  oi  officers  without  any  medical  library  at  all.  We 
have  to  have  something. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  medical  library  and  .you  buUt  a  new 
building  over  there  at  tremendous  expense  to  accommodate  it.  How 
many  volumes  have  you  over  there? 

Dr.  La\t[nder.  This  is  for  the  hospitals.  Here  we  have  a  lot  of 
doctors  concerned  with  the  most  serious  problems,  and  we  need  a 
small  working  libranr. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  be  required? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  I  suppose  we  should  have  two  or  three  hundred 
volumes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  they  cost? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Medical  books  are  pretty  expensive  now.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  would  cost.   We  need  books  of  reference  and  journals. 

The  (Chairman.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think  that  a  scientific  de- 
partment without  scientific  books  would  go  to  sleep.  You  have  now  a 
direct  appropriation  provided  for  books,  whether  placed  in  one  of 
your  libraries  or  another,  and  you  must  keep  your  scientific  books  and 
periodicals  in  one  appropriation.  When  it  comes  to  distributing  them, 
that  is  an  administrative  matter.  If  you  have  this  provision  running 
through  all  of  your  items  your  whole  appropriation  would  be  available 
for  library  purposes,  and  at  the  next  session  you  would  want  a 
fireproof  building  to  house  the  finest  medical  library  in  the  world. 

I)r.  Lavinder.  All  that  we  are  seeking  to  get  is  a  small  working 
library. 

• 

FOR  PURCHASE,  EXCHANGE,  ETC.,  MOTOR  TRUCKS  AND  PASSENGER-CARRYING  VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  asking  for  the  purchase,  exchange, 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  motor  trucks  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  more  motor  trans- 
port from  the  Army,  and  we  nave  not  a  suiRcient  amount.  We  have 
no  way  of  supplementing  what  we  have  or  of  keeping  it  in  the  shape 
tliat  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Army  no  motor  trucks  left? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  They  will  not  give  up  any  more. 

The  (^hairman.  If  you  had  this  authority,  every  surgeon,  acting: 
surgeon,  and  prospective  surgeon  would  demand  a  limousine  from  Dr. 
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Cumming,  and  he  would  have  to  explain  why  he  could  not  take  out  of 
this  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  the  small  sum  of  $5,000  to  buy  a  nice 
car.  This  would  give  him  the  authority  to  do  it,  and  the  question 
would  be  put  up  to  him  to  do  it. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  I  do  not  think  they  would  get  very  much. 

Dr.  Perry.  They  do  not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  in  line  with  the  policy  of  Congress  at 
all.  Even  when  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  or  the  Vice  President  wants  a  car,  they  come  before  Con- 
gress for  it. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  have  55  hospitals  to  provide  with  motor  trans- 
portation. 
*  The  Chairman.  How  many  motor  trucks  have  you  now? 

Dr.  Fox.  We  will  not  need  any  motor  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  buy  ? 

Dr.  Fox.  We  need  these  for  personal  transportation.  We  need 
motor  cars.  We  are  not  getting  any  from  the  Army  now,  except 
a  few  wrecks. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  want  any  motor  trucks? 

Dr.  Fox.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Motor  cars. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  them  for? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  For  the  transportation  of  patients  and  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  table  show- 
ing the  number  of  motor  trucks  and  motor-propelled  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  at  each  hospital,  the  number  of -patients  in  each 
of  the  hospitals,  and  the  amount  that  you  will  need,  or  the  number 
of  additional  cars  that  you  will  need,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 

the  same. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  can  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  word  "maintenance''  you  insert  tiie 
word  "  repair."  That  is  not  necessary,  is  it,  under  the  Comptroller's 
decision?    You  can  repair  a  car  under  the  provision  of  maintenance 

of  cars. 

Dr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  repairing  cars  now. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  maintenance  ? 

Dr.  Fox.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  language  has  been  gone  over  very  carefully 
in  an  effort  to  cover  everything  so  as  to  have  no  trouble. 

m 

N„TK.— There  is  transinittnl  herewith  table  shDNvinj.'  the  nuinher  of  patients 
«n<'  the  iiix)t<)r  tMiuipinent  at  the  hosi.itals.  district  headquarters,  State  super- 
\iM.,\  4,m(f»s  :•   d  other  stations  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Iij  the  (Nilunin  *'  i:eni:!rks,"  where  the  number  of  touring  cars  is  stated,  these 
nipiirHnents  liove  not  been  tilled,  as  there  ^ire  no  tourinj:  cars  on  hand  from 
uhlrh  to  supply  them.    lU  quests  f(U-  42  t«miinjj  cars  renmin  t<»  be  filled. 

ThfTe  are  thVee  hospitals  to  be  oi)ened  shortly,  foi-  which  no  passenger  trans- 
l"TTario;\  is  available.  These  are  Newport,  Ky.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Kansas 
<'.t\.  Mo.    These  hospitals  will  require  two  touring?  cars  each. 

flu*  present  requirements  are,  therefore.  48  tourinj;:  cars,  Dodjres  or  their 
H|ui\alent,  and  Ford,  cost  at  Ji;i,300  each;  total,  $62,400. 

iMirinff  the  next  fiscal  vear  it  is  estimated  about  12  hospitals  will  be  opened, 
rwinirins  three  tourinj?  cars  each.  Thirty-six  touring  cars,  Dodpes  or  equlva- 
i«nt.  and  Ford,  are  considered  minimum  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year 
V.rsi:  cost,  ?1,300  each;  total,  $46,800. 
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United  States  public  Health  Service — Motor  transportation  equipment  and  e«»i- 

mated  requirements. 


station.    . 

Num- 
ber 
of  na- 
tients. 

Touring 
cars. 

Ambu- 
lances. 

Trucks. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Buses. 

Remarks. 

MARINE  HOSPITALa. 

2.  Boston,  Mass 

62 
60 
130 
83 
80 

40 

211 

45 

72 

80 

78 

320 

60 

45 

100 

70 

238 

104 

278 

24 

4 
•                 * 

2 

1 

1 

3.  Buffalo.N.  Y 

5.  Chicago,  m 

1 
1 
1 

3" 

1 

i" 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
6 

6.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

7.  Detroit,  Mich 

1   touring  car  re- 
quired. 

8.  Kvansville,  Ind 

. 

9.  Fort  Stanton. N.  Mex 

3 

Do 

10.  Key  West,  Fla 

11.  Louisville,  Kv 

2 
1 

1 
6 

12.  Memphis.  Tehn 

.  13.  Mobile.Ala 

• 

14.  New  Orleans.  La... 

3 

15.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

16.  Portland,  Me 

1 

, 

17.  Port  Townsend,  Wash 

18.  St.  T,n„is,  Mo 

1 
3 

1 

19.  San  Francisco,  Calif 

20.  Savannah. ''J a 

21 .  Stapleton,  N.  Y 

2 

2 

1 
1 

6 

13 

15 

22 

2 

7 

7 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

22.  Vine vard  Haven .  Mass 

23.  Wilminrton, N.  C :.. 

PUBLIC  Tfl'^T.TH  SERVICE 
HOSPITALS. 

24.  Palo  Alto.  Calif 

550 
816 
686 
473 

3 

10 

9 

6 

6 

9 

5 

13 

4 

4 
3 
4 

i" 

2 

1 

25.  Hou'Jton.  Tex 

26.  Oreenville.  S.  C 

27.  Aleicandria,  La 

28.  Dan^ville.N.  Y 

Closed. 

2Q.  Norfolk,  Va 

266 
650 
131 
230 
230 
650 
513 
200 

251 

5 

10 

2 

1 
3 

4 
5 
1 

1 
2 
2 
4 
9 

6 
5 
4 
1 
2 
4 
6 
2 

1 

4 

3" 

2 

i' 

30.  CMra^o.ni 

32.  Wa  hin^ton,  D.  C 

33.  Ta  k^0Tivirie,Fla 

Do 

34.  T'a-t  Norfolk,  Mass 

35.  St.  Louis,  Mo 

3*.  Boston,  ^'^a-'! 

3 

37.  Waukc'ba.  Wis 

1   touring  rar  nv 
quired. 

38.  NewYork.  N.  Y • 

2 

1 

39.  Hoboken,  Pa 

2 
2 
2 
1 

'     4 

1 

3 

15 

Closed 

40.  Cane  Vav,  N.  J 

Do. 

41.  New  Haven,  Conn 

440 
220 
6,50 
253 
231 

2 
3 

i' 

42.  Perrvvillp,  Md 

4.3.  T'liisMand.N.  Y 

44.  We^t  Roxh  ur v,  Mass 

2 
4 

1 
2 
1 
1 

3 

6" 

1 
4 
6 

5 

1 
1 
2 

3 
3 

1 
1 
2 

4 
4 

1 
3 
2 
3 

2 
2 

t 

4 
8 
4 
1 

1 

\ 

2 

1 

5 

I 

3 
3 
3 

8 
1 

12 
2 
8 

30 

10 
2 
2 
1 

14 

2 
6 
2 

2 
2 
2 

45.  Biltraore,  N.  C 

4*^.  Deminq:.  N.  Mex 

Do 

47.  Markleton.  Pa 

193 

82 

420 

615 

64 

85 

211 

118 

1,000 

656 

172 

38 

150 

381 

500 
40 

48.   Atlanta,  ra 

1 

, 

49.  Philadcl  oMa,  Fa 

1   touring  car  re- 
quired. 

50.  Prescott,  Ariz 

2 

.    1 

.•il.  Tucson,  Ariz 

52.  Boise,  Idaho 

8 

1 
4 
3 
1 

i' 

53.  D»vight,ni 

64.  Arro^vhead  Springs,  Calif 

55.  Fort  Bavard.  N.  Mex 

Do. 

55.  Baltimore,  Md 

57.  KnoKville,  To  .va 

58.  Ner  Orleans,  La 

59.  Tacoaia,  Wash 

f 

60.  Oteen,N.C 

5 

2 

1 

10  touring  cars  re- 
quired* 
Do 

61,  Statenlsl^d,  N.  Y 

62.  Augusta,  Ga 

63.  Lake  City,  Fla 

Albany,  (la 

Baltimore,  Md 



Beaumont,  Tex 

1 

2 

3 

Chattanooga,  Teim 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Da  vson  Springs,  Ky 



11 

Forest,  Miss 

Galveston,  Tex.  (relief    at  on). . 

1 

i" 

2 

■ 
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station. 

Num- 
ber 
of  pa- 
tients. 

Touring 
cars. 

Ambu- 
lances. 

Trucks. 

Motor 
cycles. 

Buses. 

Remarks. 

ruBUC  HEALTH  8BRV1CK  HOS- 
PITALS—Continued . 

'i*i«ia,  Mont 

• 

4 

1 

4 

19 

6 

J(>ffer9on  ville.  Ind 

Little  Rock.  Ark 

1 

Mascle  Shoals.  Ala 

1 

Newport  News,  Va 

2 

New  Orleans.  La.  (535  St.  Charles 

1 

8 

^ 

Street). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (67  Hudson 

Street). 
North  OiicaiM,  111 

3 

2 
1 

1   tourinff  car  re- 

.«.«•... 

4 
1 
2 

1 

14 
1 
3 

1 
3 

1 

quired. 

Pensaoola.  Fia 

Do. 

PerrrviUe.  Md.  (suddIy  denot)... 

>■****•*• 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (raUef  station).. 
Portland.  Oree 

'•^ 

Do. 

Rock  Island.  Ill 

1 
1 
1 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

San  Dieeo.  Calif 

Shrevpport,  La 

Do. 

Speedway  'Hospital  (Maywood, 
Wilininrton.  Del 

2 

2 

1 
9 

8  tourlnff  cars  re* 

quired. 

Washineton.  D.  C 

15 

1 
3 

6 

ri-mUCT  ITEADQUABTEBS. 

1.  Rostor. Mass 

2.  New  YorV.  N.  Y       

2 

1 

3.  PhUadelphla,  Pa 

• 

4.  Washineton.  P.  C 

1 

4 
4 
5 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1? 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2  tourlne  cars  re- 

5.  Atlints.Ga. r 

1 
1 

quired. 

6.  New  Orleans.  Ia.    

"t  nnrinniiiti.  <^hio 

\ 

1   touring  car  re- 

8. Chicaeo.IU 

quired. 
Do., 

9.  St.  Lauis.  Mo  

'V 

10.  St.  Paul.  Minn 

11.  Icnver,  Colo 

1 

1 

i 

12.  San  Francisco.  (3alif 

13.  SeUtle.  Wash 

14.  I)aa?s.'Tex 

lo.  Manila.  P.  I       

2 

2 

1^'.  San  Juan.  P  R     

17.  Hraiolulii.  H.  T 

L _   - 

1 

•    •  • 

1**.  Vindn  Islinds     

.».•..•• 

1 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  made  a  statement  with  regard  to 
this  home  for  lepers. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  law  provides  for  the  trans- 
portation of  these  persons  from  one  place  to  another. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  i  es.  The  idea  was  that  all  lepers  would  be  collected 
in  one  place  by  the  National  (Government. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Perry,  you  are  asking  $6,000  for  reimburse- 
ment for  loss  of  personal  effects  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital, (ireenville,  S.  C'  Is  that  an  amount  you  want  for  next  year  or 
for  this  year? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  an  amount  I  want  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  deficiency  and  does  not  belong  in 
this  bill.  You  will  have  to  make  an  estimate  for  that  in  the  deficiency 
bill 
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QUARANTINE  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  quarantine  service  you  have  an  appropria- 
tion this  year  of  $255,000. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  ? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Not  so  very  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  in- 
creased activities  of  the  quarantine  stations.  There  have  been  some 
diplomatic  squabbles  with  Italy  which  kept  us  from  getting  any  in- 
formation there  and  we  have  had  to  hold  up  vessels  from  there. 
Nearly  all  the  Mediterranean  ports  are  infected  with  the  plague,  and 
we  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  work  because  of  that.  Then 
the  plague  and  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Mexico  and  Central  America4 
so  that  we  will  need  more  this  year,  including  the  New  York  quaran- 
tine station. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  $191,213.19  last  year.  Are  you  going  to 
spend  more  than  the  $255,000  this  year? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  have  the  New  York  quarantine 
station  and  the  Baltimore  and  Texas  quarantine  stations.  That  will 
not  be  an  extra  expense  to  the  Government,  however,  because  of  the 
return  of  fees. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  station  in  Texas  at  Freeport  ? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  No ;  at  ^ort  Arthur  and  Galveston. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  are  asking  for  Freeport  Pre- 
sidio. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Yes;  that  includes  the  border  quarantine  activities. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  included  this  year? 

Dr.  Creel.  No;  it  was  not  inserted  in  the  legislation  this  year^ 
It  was  inadvertently  omitted  last  year  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
various  Texas  quarantine  stations  which  were  transferred  from  the 
State  of  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  asking  for  the  insertion  of  New 
York,  which  was  not  included. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairma^\  What  will  be  the  cost  of  administering  the  quar- 
antine stations  that  you  have  taken  over  this  yeiir  for  the  first  time  I 

Dr.  Creel.  We  estimated  and  were  given  $25,()()()  additional  for 
administration  at  Baltimore  and  $80,000  for  the  Texas  quarantine 
stations. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  for  New  York  ? 

Dr.  (reel.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  included. 

Dr.  CuMMiNo.  We  did  not  know  that  we  were  going  to  get  that 
station  at  that  time. 

NEW   YORK  QUARANTINE  STATION. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  to  administer  the  New  Y'ork  station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  hearings  came  a  little  earlier  tlian  we  anticipated, 
so  that  a  very  definite  figure  can  not  be  submitted.  We  wired  to 
Dr.  Cofer  for  some  data  and  we  liave  a  tentative  estimate.  For 
maintenance  the  estimate  is  $100,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  New  Y'ork  station? 

Dr.  Creel.  Y^es,  sir ;  that  is  exclusive  of  salaries. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  half  what  it  cost  to  maintain  all  the  quar- 
antine stations  in  1919. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  suppose,  based  on  the  number  of  ships  going  in  there 
and  the  activities,  it  probably  performs  half  as  much  as  the  activi- 
ties of  all  the  other  quarantine  stations  combined. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  are  estimating  for 
si(X),000  more  than  your  current  appropriation? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  how  your  expenditures  have  run  so 
far  this  year? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  Our  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter  were 
$03,()OO,  which  included  about  $30,000  reimbursement  for  fumigat- 
in«r  material;  eliminating  the  question  of  reimbursement  it  would 
l>e  $63,000,  which  would  be  on  an  annual  basis  of  $252,000.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  in  a  telegram  received  from  Dr.  Cofer  yesterday  he 
>tates  that  for  the  present  calendar  year — they  estimate  their  ex- 
penditures on  the  calendar  year  instead  of  the  fiscal  year — they  will 
spend  $36,000  for  coal ;  $42,000  for  fumigating  and  disinfecting  ma- 
terial ;  and  $27,000  foF  subsistence  for  the  station  force  alone.  Now, 
the  subsistence  issued  to  passengers  and  ships'  crews  exceeded 
^^i'JO.OOO,  but  that  is  reimbursable.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  sub- 
sistence or  expense  incident  to  the  taking  care  of  passengeBS  or  crews 
in  detention.  This  is  a  purely  tentative  estimate,  and  the  figures 
I  have  given  do  not  include  items  for  the  repair  of  the  floating 
ecjuipment;  that  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  maintenance  fund,  and 
alsf)  fuel  oils,  chandlery,  tools,  ice,  and  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes ;  those  will  all  have  to  come  out  of  the  maintenance 
fund. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  did  you  say  relative  to  getting  along  with  your 
jjresent  appropriation? 

Dr.  Creel.  During  the  first  quarter  we  have  expended  $93,000,  of 
which*  amount  $'30,000  was  reimbursed  to  the  appropriation,  being 
the  cost  of  chemicals  for  fumigating  and  subsistence  issued  to  pas- 
sen^rers  and  crews  in  detention. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Where  does  that  reimbursement  come  from? 

Dr.  Creel.  From  the  agents  of  the  ships. 

Mr.  Byrns,  That  macfe  a  net  expense  of  $63,000  for  the  first 
quarter. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  the  figures  for  the  first  four  months, 
which  would  make  it  one-third  of  the  year,  and  those  figures  run 
proportionately  a  little  higher. 

^Ir.  Byrns.  How  much  did  you  spend  during  the  first  four  months  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  $133,000.  The  amount  spent  during  October,  $40,000, 
is  estimated,  but  it  is  approximately  correct. 

^h,  Byrns.  You  will  get  along  during  the  year  with  the  amount 
appropriated  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  expect  to;  yes,  sir;  because  the  first  quarter  is  the 
heaviest,  as  at  several  stations  they  get  a  yearly  supply  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  expect  it  will  take  the  whole  amount  to  get 
through  the  year? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  rather  think  so,  judging  from  the  expenditures  of  last 
year.   In  the  past  fiscal  year  we  expended  $253,000,    The  appropria- 
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tion  was  $200,000  and  the  repayments  were  $62,000,  which  left  a  sur- 
plus of  $13,000,  which  was  turned  back. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say.  the  increased  estimate  of  $100,000,  over  and 
above  that  appropriated  for  the  current  year,  is  due  to  the  taking 
over  of  those  three  Quarantine  stations  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  asked  and  received  $25,000  for  the  operation  of  the 
Baltimore  quarantine  station  and  $30,000  for  the  operation  of  the 
Texas  border  quarantine;  that  is  $55,000,  which  is  that  much  more 
than  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  The  $100,000  for 
which  we  are  asking  next  year  is  for  New  York  alone. 

FOR  MOTOR   LAUNCHES. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Byrns.  For  motor  launches  at  quarantine  stations  you  are 
asking  the  following:  At  Providence,  R.  I.,  $25,000. 

Dr.  Creel.  That  launch  is  requested  to  replace  the  present  launch, 
which  has  been  in  service  some  seven  years.  Ordinariljr  seven  years 
is  not  by  any  manner  of  means  the  life  of  a  launch,  if  it  is  well  con- 
structed, but  this  launch  was  not  well  adapted  for  Providence ;  it  was 
a  small  launch,  and  the  ice  in  Narragansett  Bay,  especially  in  the 
winter,  has  caused  very  considerable  damage  at  various  limes,  and 
the  launch  is  about  done  for.  It  is  well  past  the  period  of  economical 
repair,  and  we  want  a  motor  launch  of  about  60  feet. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  size  of  your  present  one  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  about  35  feet.  It  frequently  occurs  during  the 
winter  that  the  boat  can  not  be  used  because  of  the  ice,  and  the  quar- 
antine officer  has  to  seek  some  other  means  for  boarding  ships,  either 
borrowing  a  launch  from  the  shipping  people  or  getting  one  in  some 
other  way.     - 

Mr.  Byrns.  When  did  you  say  your  present  launch  was  purchased  I 

Dr.  Creel.  Seven  years  ago.  It  was  constructed  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Service,  I  believe ;  it  is  wholly  imderpowered  and  not  -at  all 
adapted  to  the  work  at  Providence. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  I  can  testify  that  Narragansett  Bay  in  the  winter 
time  is  pretty  tough  on  the  launch  and  on  the  officer,  too.  A  35-foot 
boat  there  is  too  small. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  present  launch  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  will  be  condemned  and  sold,  and  the  money  will  go 
back  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  Coast  Guard  some  launches  that  could 
be  used  for  that  service  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  tliink  not.  We  have  tried  to  get  some  from  the  Xavy, 
but  the  standard  launches  they  have  that  are  suitable  for  our  pur- 
poses they  are  unAvilling  to  turn  over.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to 
reimburse  them  if  we  got  a  launch  from  them,  but  the  majoritv  of 
the  launches  which  they  now  have  available  are  more  or  less  dam- 
aged. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  standard  motor  launch  of  the  Navy  is 
very  much  in  demand,  and  they  state  they  have  not  enough  for  their 
own  service.  The  Coast  Guard,  in  addition,  gets  first  pick  of  any- 
thing the  Navy  does  not  want. 

The  Chairman.  The  Coast  Guard  has  40  or  50  vessels  they  are  not 
using. 
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Dr.  Creel.  But  they  are  not  economical  to  operate;  for  the  most 
port — at  least  this  is  my  understanding— they  are  the  old  submarine 
chasers  and  they  are  200  or  more  horsepower,  high  speed,  with  triple- 
expansion  engines,  and  we  need,  for  economical  operation  in  boarding 
ships,  a  heavy-duty  engine  with  moderate  speed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  this  launch? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  for  boarding  vessels  and  disinfecting  vessels  when 
reouired. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  single  launch  will  cost  $25,000? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  cost  before  the  war? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  same  launch  would  i)robably  have  cost,  I  suppose, 
less  than  $10,000.  A  65-horsepower  engine,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  a  60  or  70  foot  launch,  a  standard  motor  engine,  now 
costs  $7,0(K)  or  $8,0(X),  and  that  same  engine  would  have  cost  before 
the  war  probably  $3,500  or  $3,000.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  economy  in  the  end  to  get  cheap  floating  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  is  this  the  time  to  buy  equipment?  You 
are  here  asking  for  four  launches  for  next  year. 

Dr.  Creel.  We  anticipate  that  the  costs  will  be  very  materially 
less  in  a  year  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  based  on 
the  present  costs. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes;  but  any  surplus  would  be  turned  back.  For  in- 
stance, we  had  $25,000  for  launches  built  this  past  year,  and  we  were 
able  to  secure  those  launches,  delivered  at  the  stations,  for. about 
?20,000.  We  have  a  definite  plan  for  a  launch,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  we  can  turn  back  $5,000,  or  maybe  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  they  cost  before  the  war? 

Dr.  Creel.  They  cost  before  the  war  about  $10,000  or  $12,000. 

The  Chairman. 'Are  there  any  private  launches  that  can  be 
secured  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Of  course,  a  secondhand  launch  is  always  a  venture. 
We  have  in  years  gone  by  tried  that  plan  of  buying  secondhand 
launches  but  they  proved  very  expensive  experiments.  The  cost  of 
repairing  is  tremendous  and  has  been  wasteful.  I  do  not  know 
whether  present  conditions  will  continue  or  not,  but  we  are  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  contractors,  especially  if  a  boat  happens  to 
he  located  at  a  small  port. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the, life  of  a  launch  of  this  kind? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  life  of  a  60- foot  launch  should  be  at  least  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  this  launch  at  Providence  has  only 
heen  in  service  about  7  years  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  But,  as  I  say,  this  was  an  exceptional  launch;  it  is  a 
small  35-foot  launch  and  was  not  well  adapted  for  boarding  or 
fumigating  at  a  place  like  Providence,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
ice  and  where  it  has  exceptionally  hard  usage. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  launches  do  you  take  over  at  New 
York!  . 

Dr.  Creel.  Four  or  five,  but  they  are  mostly  tugboats;  there  we 
will  probably  get  four  steam  tugs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  more  economical  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No;  they  are  not  more  economical  at  all,  but  there  they 
must  be  used  on  account  of  the  weather  conditions.    A  launch  like 
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this  is  economical  of  operation  because  it  can  be  operated  by  one  or 
two  men  while  a  tug  requires  many  more  men — 10  or  12. 

TAMPA  BAY,   FLA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  at  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  where 
you  are  asking  $25,000? 

Dr.  Creel.  There  a  launch  is  requested  to  replace  a  launch  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  10  years,  and  that  is  also  a  launch  which  does 
not  fully  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  launch 
there  was  intended  not  only  for  boarding  and  fumigating  purposes^ 
but  as  a  supply  boat  between  the  quarantine  station  and  Tampa, 
which  is  40  miles  away.  The  present  launch  is  too  small  for  that 
service. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  do  not  have  ice  conditions  there? 

Dr.  Creel.  No. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Such  as  you  are  confronted  with  at  Providence? 

Dr.  Creel.  No ;  but  that  launch  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  suffi- 
cient supplies,  so  that  it  makes  it  very  inconvenient  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  supplies,  especially  where  you  must  rely  on  an  occasional 
Army  boat  touching  there.  • 

The  Chairman.  That  launch  is  safe  and  serviceable  at  present? 

Dr..  Creel.  It  is  not  safe  to  go  to  Tampa. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  that  trip? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  intend  to  do  so  if  we  get  a  larger  launch;  a  trip 
should  be  made  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  it  for  now? 

Dr.  Creel.  For  boarding  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  have  to  go  to  Tampa? 

Dr.  Creel.  For  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  your  supplies -now  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  In  an  Army  transport  that  occasionally  touches  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  more  economical  way  to  get  your 
supplies  and  get  them  in  large  quantities? 

Dr.  Creel.  Well,  we  can  not  }i^t  them  in  large  quantities,  becau"^ 
they  have  to  be  transported  from  the  fort,  which  is  several  miles 
awav  from  the  quarantine  station. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  consist  of? 

Dr.  Creel.  Well,  fumigating  supplies  and  subsistence. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  Subsistence  for  how  large  a  force? 

Dr.  Creel.  Not  over  10  people. 

CHARLESTON,    8.    C^. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  launch  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  for 
which  you  are  also  asking  $25,000? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  launch  at  Charleston  has  been  in  use  some  24  years, 
and  to  keep  it  in  operation  we  have  had  to  expend  very  considerable 
sums  on  repairs,  but  now  it  is  past  the  stage  of  economical  repair. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  launch  similar  to  the  others? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  of  the  same -type;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  construct  these  launches? 

Dr.  Creel.  About  two  months,  I  suppose,  but  of  course  that  varies 
according  to  the  facilities. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  this  launch  in  a  pretty  fair  state  of  repair  ? 
Dr.  Creel.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Well,  the  hull  is  practically  gone  and  the  engine  also. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  electrical  launch  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  gasoline  launch.  Most  any  repairs  on  a 
launch  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  cost  $3,000  or  $4,000,  even 
a  small  launch. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  fund  do  you  pay  for  maintenance  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Out  of  the  maintenance  fund ;  everything  in  connection 
with  the  repair  of  launches  is,  paid  for  out  of  the  maintenance  fund. 
For  instance,  last  year  for  boat  repairs  and  boat  hire — and  boat  hire 
is  a  comparatively  minor  part  of  the  total — we  expended  $59,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  give  you  an  appropriation  for  all  the  new 
launches,  then  you  will  not  need  the  $59,000  for  repairs,  will  you? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir;  at  least,  not  all  of  it,  but  you  must  remember 
there  are  launches  at  other  stations,  and  that  we  operate  some  90 
({uarantine  stations. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  launches  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Ten  steam  tugs  and  47  gasoline  launches. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  a  launch  at  all  of  the  stations? 

Dr.  Creel.  Not  at  all  of  the  stations,  no:  at  the  small  stations 
we  hire  them. 

.    The  Chairman.  Are  laimches  available  for  hire  at  all  of  these 
places? 

Dr.  Creel.  Xo,  sir;  they  are  not.  Not  only  that,  but,  of  course, 
when  a  vessel  comes  in  we  have  to  have  a  boarding  boat  immediately. 

The  Chair3ian.  These  estimates  are  made  on  the  high  prices  at 
the  present  time  ? 

r>r.  Creel.  fThey  are  made  on  the  current  prices,  yes,  sir ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  we  could  get  the  launches  constructed  for  a 
smaller  sum,  as  it  is  anticipated  tlie  construction  costs  are  going 
down,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  recently  made  inquiries  of  manufac- 
turers as  to  the  cost  of  constructing  these  boats  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  cost  of  launches  now  being  constructed  will  run 
about  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  some  constructed  now? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  ports  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  One  for  Astoria  and  one  for  New  Orleans. 

The  Chair3ian.  When  were  they  appropriated  for? 

Dr.  Creel.  About  two  years  ago,  and  we  have  not  constructed 
them  before  simply  because  we  could  not  get  bids  within  the  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  now  getting  them  for  about  $20,000  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  will  turn  back  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  one  at  Honolulu  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  launch  at  Honolulu  has  been  in  use  some  24 
years  and  is  also  past  the  stage  of  economical  repair;  it  is  con- 
stantly breaking  down,  and  the  breakdowns  not  only  interfere  with 
the  boarding  of  vessels  but  actually  endanger  the  crew  in  rough 
weather. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  LAUNCHES. 

i 
The  Chairman,  Which  is  the  most  important  of  these  launches?     ' 

Dr.  Creel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  they  are  all  important,  and,  ^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  items  have  been  put  off  for  the  last  four 
years  and  we  should  now  have  them.  However,  in  order  of  im- 
portance. I  should  say  Honolulu,  Charleston,  and  Providence ;  Tampa 
is  the  least  important.  After  our  floating  equipment  commences  to 
deteriorate  it  goes  pretty  fast,  especially  with  respect  to  boarding 
vessels,  because  on  a  boarding  vessel,  with  a  heavy-duty  engine,  and 
the  boat  having  to  back  and  go  forward  a  great  deal,  there  is  great 
strain  on  the  hull;  there  is  more  wear  than  you  get  on  a  straight 
cruise;  sudden  going  ahead  and  suddert  reversing  of  the  engine 
causes  a  very  severe  strain  on  both  machinery  and  hull. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  salvage  in  those  old  launches? 

Dr.  CreeLi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Dr.  Creel.  Well,  if  you  mean  with  respect  to  these  I  do  not  know, 
but  we  sold  a  tugboat  before  the  war  and  got  $3,000,  which  was 
turned  back  into  the  Treasuiy. 

The  Chairman.  Take  launches  such  as  you  have  at  Honolulu  and 
Charleston. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  do  not  know  how  much  we  might  get,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  very  much  salvage*  because  they  are  pretty  well 
worn  out. 

prevention  of  epidemics- 
bubonic  PLAGUE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  prevention  of  epidemics  you  have  an 
appropriation  of  $355,000.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that 
appropriation? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  You  will  remember  that  last  year  I  came  over 
and  tried  to  get  $200,000  additional — that  is,  in  1920 — and  we  finally 
got  $100,000  additional,  and  we  have  had  one  terrible  time  in  getting 
through  that  fiscal  year.  We  had  to  cut  our  force  in  New  Orleans, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  the  plague  broke  out  in  three  addi- 
tional ports,  Galveston,  Pensacola,  and  Beamnont.  Now,  I  told 
you  then  that  $400,000  was  inadequate  for  the  epidemic  fund  for 
that  year.  Although  the  epidemic  only  started  in  November  we 
needed  $200,000  in  addition  to  the  $400,000  to  run  to  June  30,  and 
obviously  if  no  increase  in  plague  conditions  occurred  we  would 
need  $800,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  spite  of  that  fact  this  com- 
mittee gave  $355,000 ;  in  other  words,  thejr  cut  below  what  was  given 
in  normal  years  when  we  had  no  epidemics,  with  the  result  that  onr 
organization  in  this  fiscal  year  is  spending  $100,000  a  month,  with 
an  appropriation  of  $355,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  only  asked  for  $400,000? 

Dr.  McLAUGHiiiN.  I  told  Mr.  Good,  when  we  asked  for  a  deficiency, 
that  we  were  spending  at  the  rate  of  $800,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  1  mean  your  estimate  for  1921  was  only  for  $400,000? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes;  because  Mr.  Good  said  that  we  could  come 
in  and  get  a  deficiency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Congress  was  not  in 
session  when  the  need  came.    With  an  appropriation  of  $350,000  and 
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spending  $100,000  a  month,  we  would  have  a  deficiency  in  three  and 
a  half  months.  The  question  is,  What  are  we  going  to  do,  facing 
a  serious  condition  of  plague  in  four  places.  It  would  have  been 
little  short  of  criminal  to  stop  the  operations  down  there.  Congress 
was  not  in  session  and  there  was  no  relief  in  sight.  It  is  a  mistake 
not  to  give  us  enough.  We  have  always  turned  back  a  part  of  the 
appropriation.  We  turned  back  in  1919  $192,000  out  of  an  appro- 
priation of  $400,000.  You  were  not  in  session  and  the  only  thing  we 
could  do  was  to  pay  out  of  the  pay  of  other  employees  the  salaries 
beginning  November  1. 

Sir.  Magee.  You  had  a  deficiency  in '1919  of  $1,000,000? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  extra  cantonment  work  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  us  $400,000  a  year,  and  in  most  years  with  no  epidemic 
that  is  ample  and  we  have  been  able  to  turn  back  from  $180,000  to 
Jr2()0,000.  In  November,  1919,  the  plague  started  in  New  Orleans. 
The  result  was  that  we  faced  a  deficiency,  and  I  came  here  and  asked 
for  $200,000  to  run  us  to  June  30.  We  only  got  $100,000.  We  had  to 
cut  the  trapping  force  to  stay  within  that.  In  the  last  two  weeks  in 
June,  three  more  places  were  infected,  Galveston,  Beaumont,  and 
Pensacola,  with  the  result  that  with  the  best  we  could  do  in  the  way 
of  economy  we  were  spending  $100,000  a  month  for  this  fiscal  year 
when  we  had  an  appropriation  of  $355,000.  We  are  taking  care  of. 
that  by  cutting  the  force  to  run  to  November  1,  four  months.  We 
needed  all  the  force  we  had,  but  we  had  to  do  that  to  run  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  with  the  understanding  with  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary that  we  should  use  the  pay  of  other  employees  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries until  we  could  secure  help  irom  you  in  the  way  of  a  deficiency 
which  will  permit  the  pay  of  other  employees  to  be  reimbursed.  We 
are  spending  in  those  places  about  $100,000  a  month,  approximately. 

The  Chahiman.  In  each  of  those  places  ? . 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir;  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  spending  at  New  Orleans? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  About  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  rats? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  a  serious  matter  with  plague.  You  do 
not  get  them  out  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year,  as  I  told  you ;  you  have 
to  stay  there  until  you  know  the  place  is  rat  proof.  That  takes 
sometimes  a  couple  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  poison? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  To  some  extent,  but  very  little.  We  depend 
mostly  on  trapping.  By  the  use  of  poison  you  do  not  get  any  in- 
formation where  the  rats  come  from.  By  trapping  you  keep  track 
of  the  infection  and  you  know  when  you  get  rid  of  tHe  infected 
rats.    Poison  is  not  as  effective  as  trapping. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
at  these  ports,  around  the  wharves,  etc.,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  rats? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  just  bear  down  on  that  so  you 
will  not  have  any  ratst 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  rat-proofed  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
95  per  cent,  and  the  whole  water  front  now  is  rat  proof  with  the 
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exception  of  three  docks.  That  has  all  been  done  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  most  of  it  in  the  last  year 

The  Chairman.  The  docks  Nvhich  burned,  were  they  rat  proof? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  warehouses? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  McLaughun.  1  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thej^  doing  anything  at  the  warehouses? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  large  warehouses  is  rat 
proof.  We  just  simply  made  them  do  it.  That  is  all  done  by  pri- 
vate funds;  the  Government  money  is  not  spent  for  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  if  your  regulations  were  stringent 
enough  so  as  to  compel  the  owners  to  rat  proof  and  trap  or  destroy 
the  rats,  then  this  need  of  coming  to  us  and  asking  for  an  approi>ria- 
tion  every  year  ,to  trap  the  rats  would  stop  ? 

Dr.  McLArGHLiN.  There  are  two  things  to  be  done.  One  is  the 
urgent  need  to  protect  the  public  and  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
disease,  and  to  prevent  the  rat  plague  from  becoming  human  plague. 
That  is  the  obligation  which  is  upon  us. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  does  it  become  human  plague? 

Dr.  MCjLaughlin.  By  fleas  from  the  infected  rats  biting  the  indi- 
vidual. Rat-proofing  is  a  slow  process.  The  average  type  of  Amer- 
ican citizen  simply  protests  and  insists  on  being  shown,  and  you  may 
have  to  take  him  to  court.  It  is  something  to  be  done  for  the  future 
rather  than  for  the  situation  right  in  front  of  us.  We  have  to  go  in 
and  spend  this  money  in  order  to  prevent  this  rat  plague  from 
becoming  a  human  epidemic  and  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  by 
the  railroads  to  every  city  in  the  country.  That  is  an  obligation  we 
have  to  carry  out.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  try  to  make 
every  one  of  these  epidemics  an  object  lesson,  so  that  the  city  will  be 
rat-jnoofed,  Tind  they  will  have  no  trouble  in  the  future.  New 
Orleans  is  an  example  of  that  policy.  Within  six  months  it  will 
probably  be  rat  proof^  and  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  cut  the  expense 
in  New  Orleans  before  another  year,  probably  cut  it  down  to  nothin<r. 

Mr.  Magek.  What  do  you  do  to  make  a  place  rat  proof? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  type  of  buildings  where  foodstuffs  are 
stored  are  made  of  concrete  and  certain  types  of  residences  in  south- 
ern cities  are  made  rat  proof  by  being  set  \ip  3  feet  from  the  ground 
with  evervthing  free  and  clear  underneath  to  admit  the  natural 
enemies  oi  the  rats  and  to  prevent  harborage.  That  is  very  simple. 
In  railroad  stations,  terminals,  and  elevators  we  have  to  have  a 
concrete  wall  extending  into  the  ground  and  a  concrete  floor.  It  is 
an  expensive  proposition,  but  the  Illinois  Central  and  other  rail- 
roads in  New  Orleans  say  that  they  will  be  repaid  within  a  short 
term  of  years  by  the  cost  of  the  trucking  over  the  concrete  being  less 
than  over  the  planks  which  they  had  before. 

The  Chairman.  The  kind  o:^  structure  certainly  justifies  the  addi- 
tional expense? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  spite  of  that  it  is  slow  work. 
It  is  not  work  that  can  be  done  in  a  month  or  in  a  year. 

appropriation  for  trapping  of  ILVTS. 

The  Chairman.  Next  year,  with  New  Orleans  out  of  the  wa}*,  why 
is  it  that  you  are  asking  for  such  a  tremendous  appropriation  ? 
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Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  three  additioixal  places.     We  have. 
Galveston,  Beaumont^  and  Pensacola,  and  our  rat-proof  work  there 
is  rust  beginning,  beginning  to  give  results. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  the  service  prescribe  rules  for  all 
of  these  places  so  as  to  prevent  infection? 

Dr.  Gumming.  We  have  drawn  up  uniform  regulations  and  have 
suggested  that  they  be  adopted,  Mr.  Chairman,  Dy  the  States  and 
cities,  but  we  can  not  enforce  them  unless  the  place  actually  has 
an  epidemic  disease  in  it. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  In  theory  you  may,  but  in  practice  you  can  not 
put  into  eflFect  a  drastic  rat-proofing  ordinance  until  you  have  an 
epidemic  or  plague  in  the  city  or  town.  Then  you  can,  with  certain 
difficulties,  put  into  effect  such  an  ordinance,  but  even  then  it  is 
difficult,  and  in  a  city  which  is  not  infected  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  drastic  rat-proofing  ordinance. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  city  of  New  Orleans  doing? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  private  citizens  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
have  contributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  is  the  city  doing  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Putting  up  some  money,  not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  National  Government  go  into  a 
city  which  has  something  of  this  kind  and  do  all  of  the  work ;  why 
should  not  the  municipality  do  it  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  After  all,  we  ai*e  not  doing  it  all;  the  private 
owners  put  up  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  get  anywhere  with  the  private 
owners.  You  may  have  one  who  will  make  his  place  rat-proof  while 
another  is  building  a  harbor  for  rats,  and  so  you  do  not  get  any- 
where.   If  you  have  an  ordinance  the  city  can  enforce  it? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  what  is  done.  We  use  the  police  power 
of  both  the  city  and  State,  and  they  are  doing  the  work  loyally.  The 
machinery  of  the  city  or  New  Orleans  is  very  active  in  carrying 
it  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  go  to  New  Orleans  or  Beaumont  and 
^ay. ''  Here,  the  Public  Health  Service  is  willing  to  cooperate  and  will 
match  dollars  with  you  for  the  work  done  under  our  direction  " ;  you 
do  not  do  that  ? 

Dr.  McI^ughlin.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  done  that  in  New  Orleans? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  We 
are  not  spending  any  money  to  enforce  the  ordinance ;  they  are  doing 
that  with  their  police. 

The  Ch.\irman.  The  city  authorities  are  not  trapping  the  rats? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  contribute  some  money.  They  have  raised 
some  money.  They  raised  $17,000  in  Beaumont  and  I  think  $12,000 
in  Galveston.  They  look  upon  the  plague  as  a  Federal  visitation — 
that  it  is  a  menace  to  the  whole  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  regulation  by  the 
municipality.  If  the  municipality  would  take  the  proper  steps  you 
would  not  have  to  go  there  at  all? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Exactly ;  but,  as  I  say,  you  can  not  get  any  such 
action  until  you  get  the  plague  in  the  city.    Then  it  is  slow  work. 
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It  is  very  easy  to  say  to  the  city,  "  Do  this  or  that,"  but  we  can  not 
get  the  city  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Gumming.  Until  they  get  the  plague. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  city  of  Boston  tried  for  two  years  to  get 
a  rat-proofing' ordinance,  a  most  reasonable  ordinance,  even  modified 
so  that  it  would  not  be  retroactive  in  any  instance,  and  only  apply 
to  new  construction,  but  it  failed  because  the  people  were  not 
frijghtened  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  had  a  policy,  as  far  as  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  concerned,  that  you  would  only  aid  in  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  let  the  authorities  take 
care  of  the  local  situation  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  tried  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  going  in  and  spending  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  If  they  play  their  part  by  putting  through  a 
rat-proofing  ordinance  and  making  contributions.  If  they  will  play 
their  part,  we  play  with  them.  At  Beaumont,  Pensacola,  and  Gal- 
veston we  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  pass  a  proper  ordinance 
which  would  aid  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  tne  disease  we 
would  let  them  take  care  of  the  local  situation  themselves. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  you  take  a  chance  of  letting  an  epidemic 
break  out  in  one  of  those  cities  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  That  was  largely  a  bluff,  because  it  would  not 
be  the  right  thing  to  do  under  any  circumstances,  even  if  they  re- 
fused to  spend  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  said  to  the  city  of  Boston,  "The 
condition  here  is  rotten;  you  are  breeding  rats;  you  have  rat  har- 
bors ;  you  have  no  ordinance  to  prevent  it ;  if  you  expect  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  cooperate  at  once,  you  must  take  some  steps."  If 
they  did  not  take  the  steps.  Congress  would  not  sympathize  so  much 
with  Boston  as  they  would  with  a  municipality  that  did  take  some 
steps? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  But  if  the  plague  broke  out  in  Boston  we 
would  be  required  to  take  charge  of  the  situation. 

Dr.  CuMMiNo.  We  could  not  do  that  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  put  them  on  the  blacklist. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  That  would  not  prevent  them  from  getting 
help  if  the  emergency  arose. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  home  town,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  if  the 
question  sliould  arise  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  to 
prevent  an  epidemic,  and  what  we  ought  to  do,  I  undertake  to  say 
that  the  citizens  within  two  weeks  would  rise  and  demand  that 
reasonable  precautionary  methods  be  taken  by  the  city  council. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  thing  is  nation-wide.  The  necessity  fot 
rat-proofing  ordinances  has  been  published  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  everv  State  in  the.country,  and  nothing  is  done.  In  Boston 
they  put  it  on  until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  but  the  health 
officer  has  assured  me  that  thev  will  do  nothing — ^they  will  do  nothinir 
until  thev  have  the  plague  in  fioston  and  then  they  will  do  something. 

The  C^hatrman.  The  people  in  our  section  of  the  country  bnii<l 
upon  permanent  foundations  with  a  cellar  and  all  that  sort  ox  thinj;. 
witli  windows  in  the  cellar,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the  rats  to  accu-' 
nxulate. 
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Dr.  Gumming.  Our  main  danger  in  this  country  and  the  reason 
that  we  have  worse  plague  than  they  have  in  Europe  is  because  we 
have  wooden  docks.    Imtil  the  last  two  years  over  there  they  had 
the  stone  and  concrete  docks. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  New  York  City  ? 
Dr.  CuMMiNG.  New  York  City  is  rotten ;  the  docks  there  are  rotten. 
The  Chairman.  Are  the  rats  accuAulating  in  great  numbers  there  ? 
Dr.  CuMMiNG.  A  great  many  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 
Dr.  McLaughlin.  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  hear  of  the  plague  in 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York.     I  am  hoping  it 
will  not  happen,  but  I  am  not  sanguine  that  it  will  not  come. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  I  have  been  in  the  service  about  26  years.  Five  or 
j<ix  years  I  spent  abroad  looking  after  the  plague  in  Europe,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  East.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  those  26  j^ears 
when  there  has  been  as  much  plague  as  right  now — every  port  in  the 
Mediterranean  from  Gibraltar  right  up  to  Constantinople.  We  hav6 
an  international  agreement  with  those  countries  to  report  disease.  I 
have  never  known  of  any  country,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Creel 
has  either,  except  Great  Britain,  to  have  reported  any  disease.  So 
we  have  to  look  out  for  the  other  countries.  This  Beaumont  proposi- 
tion is  probably  a  part  of  the  Vera  Cruz  business,  very  close  to  us, 
and  we  do  not  know  by  anv  means  that  Habana  is  free  from  the 
plague.  This  Beaumont  outbreak  is  the  heaviest  outbreak  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  never  seen  a  town  like  it  in  the  East  or  the  Far  East ; 
one  out  of  every  five  rats  that  we  caught  there  was  infected  with  the 
plague.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  better  piece  of  work 
done  than  stopping  that  thing.    We  went  down  there. 

The  State  health  officers  were  nervous  about  the  thing.  I  did  all 
I  could  to  persuade  them  not  to  slap  a  quarantine  on  the  town,  which 
would  have  meant — ^you  people  are  all  old  enough  to  know  what  the  yel- 
low fever  quarantine  was  in  the  South — if  they  had  stiickaqiif  rL.i.iiie 
(III  New  Orleans  and  Beaumont  particularl}^  it  would  have  meant 
nearly  a  billion  dollars.  I  do  not  think  we  have  spent  much  money 
when  you  consider  that  all  those  towns  were  heavily  infected  with 
the  plague.  We  have  been  doing  a  little  more  for  Galveston,  I  think, 
than  we  usually  do,  for  this  reason :  Galveston  has  suffered  from  two 
fl<K»ds  and  the  State  of  Texas  remitted  the  taxes,  as  you  know.  In 
a<l(lition,  they  had  a  strike  on  for  how  long  I  do  not  know,  and  the 
whole  town  was  i)aralyzed ;  you  could  not  get  labor  to  do  anything. 
Their  first  meeting  at  which  we  were  present  broke  up  in  a  row. 
We  could  not  get  any  ordinance  adopted.  Thereupon  we  insisted, 
which  we  had  the  power  to  do  under  the  law,  saying  to  the  Galveston 
citizens,  "  We  will  bottle  you  up  tight  with  a  quarantine."  We  had 
to  ^0  in  there  and  help  clean  that  town  up.  As  far  as  Beaumont  is 
concerned,  I  never  saw  a  town  where  all  the  citizens  went  to  work 
and  contributed  money.  I  think  thej^  have  done  remarkably  well  in 
X*'w  Orleans.  I  think  they  have  about  8  miles  of  water  front  with 
«'<»n<Tcte  docks  and  they  have  about  2  miles  more  to  finish,  which 
they  are  finishing.  It  has  been  an  awful  expense  on  the  city.  Pen- 
sacola  we  did  have  to  threaten  to  bottle  up.  We  had  a  delegation  or 
two  come  here  and  I  have  been  down  there  once  or  twice.  They  are 
Working  now  all  right.  I  think,  without  throwing  any  bouquets  at 
ourselves,  that  we  have  done  pretty  well  in  stopping  the  plague. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  am  complaining  of  is  that  if  you  do  the 
work  the  locality  will  not  do  it. 

Dr.  Gumming.  We  are  not  doing  any  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  catching  all  the  rats;  they  are  not  ap- 
propriating any  money  at  all  out  of  their  city  treasuries  to  trap 
them.  They  ought  to  be  doingHhat  work.  It  is  a  local  thing.  It 
becomes  national  when  they  do  not  do  it. 

Dr.  McLau^ghlin.  That  is  it.  They  do  not  recognize  the  national 
obligation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  recognize  a  local  obligation? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  do  not  even  do  that.  If  they  would  then 
our  work  would  be  minimized,  but  if  they  do  not  w^e  can  not  compel 
them.  We  have  the  obligation  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  whatever  their  attitude  may  be.  We  spent  very  little  money 
when  you  consider  that  we  handled  that  situation  with  about  $100,000 
a  month. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  thrown  a  quarantine  on  the  city,  while 
thpy  would  have  had  to  suffer  they  would  have  been  suffering  for 
their  own  sins? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I  am  glad  they  did  not  call  our  bluff.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  have  come  througn  because  there  would  have  been 
such  a  howl. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  have  been  a  howl,  but  there  would 
have  been  some  work  done. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  been  backed  up 
by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  would.  You  may  not  have  been 
backed  up  by  the  Congressman  from  the  district. 

Dr.  McLal'ghlin.  1  ou  take  the  whole  Gulf  and  xltlantic  seaboani 
witli  the  railroad  people  and  everybody  else  against  you,  that  is  very 
strong.     I  am  glad  they  did  not  call  my  bluff. 

Dr.  Citmming.  I  have  been  through  one  or  two  yellow-fever  epi- 
demics and  when  the  quarantine  is  slapped  on  it  is  an  awful  thing. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  a  reversion  to  barbarism ;  such  a  thing  is 
not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  a  quarantine  is  a  reversal  to  bar- 
barism. 

Dr.  McLai'ghlin.  My  thought  is  that  there  is  no  use  to-day  of 
stopi)ing  traffic. 

Dr.  CiMMTNG.  It  is  because  I  am  afraid  of  a  possible  outbreak  in 
New  York  or  Boston  or  one  of  the  big  cities  that  we  want  this  con- 
tingent fund.  The  first  time  we  had  such  a  fund,  in  1893,  at  the  time 
of  the  cholera  outbreak  in  Europe,  we  did  not  spend  that  fund:  I 
think  it  held  on  for  15  years. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  not  expended  it  except  in  three  or  four 
years. 

Dr.  CuM.^iiNG.  Cholera  is  spreading  in  Europe  and  there  has  never 
been  such  a  condition  in  50  years.  We  do  the  oest  we  can  at  quaran- 
tine. We  do  not  know  when  it  will  pet  in,  particularly  the  plague. 
We  will  not  spend  it  unless  we  need  it,  and  1  hope  that  we  will  not 
need  it. 
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FOR  STUDY,  PREVENTION,  AND  CONTROL  OF  TRACHOMA. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language,  "  Includ- 
ing $100,000  to  be  available  only  for  the  study,  prevention,  and  con- 
trol of  trachoma,  $7,000  of  which  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying 
vehicles?" 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWsKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  trachoma  work  is  car- 
ried on  under  this  epidemic  fund  and  trachoma  was  included  in  it 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  about  five  years  ago  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose.  This  work  that  we  do  is  some  of  the  most  useful 
work  the  Public  Health  Service  accomplishes,  because  it  is  limiting 
and  gradually  stamping  out  what  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  eye 
diseases  there  is — that  is,  trachoma.  Our  service  has  found  that  it 
is  more  widely  distributed  than  we  had  previously  thought  to  be  the 
case.  The  method  we  are  taking  to  stamp  it  out  includes  the  use  of 
movable  hospitals  that  are  kept  up  in  an  infected  area  until  we  have 
cleaned  it  up  and  then  moved.  In  conjunction  with  the  methods  we 
have  developed  for  treating  the  disease  this  way  of  dealing  with  the 
situation  has  been  found  to  be  extremely  effective.  As  long  as  this 
fund  for  the  trachoma  work  is  included  in  the  general  epidemic 
fund,  it  happens  when  we  get  an  epidemic  making  a  large  demand 
for  funds — like  the  recent  plague  outbreak — we  stand  in  danger  of 
having  the  funds  which  are  available  for  the  trachoma  work  wiped 
out.  The  object  of  this  language  is  to  have  a  definite  allotment  of 
funds  which  can  be  utilized  in  this  trachoma  work  which  we  would 
have  available,  no  matter  what  happened,  and  it  would  not  be  in- 
cluded with  the  rest  of  the  work,  because  this  is  rather  permanent 
work  and  it  will  have  to  run  a  number  of  j^ears  before  we  get  the 
disease  entirely  under  control.  It  will  take  about  $100,000  a  year  to 
run  it  properly.  We  have  not  been  spending  that  much  now,  but 
our  surveys  have  been  progiessing  along  wth  the  eradicative  work 
in  the  various  localities,  and  we  find  that  we  will  require  about 
$100,000  a  year  to  finance  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  spread  of-  trachoma  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKY.  We  find  that  the  disease  is  pretty  general 
in  certain  parts,  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  in  Tennessee,  in  West 
Virginia,  in  Kentucky,  in  Arkansas,  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Missouri. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  infectious  disease? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  eyes.  It  is  very  chronic 
and  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cases  it  results  in  serious 
damage  to  the  vision  and  may  cause  total  blindness. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  what  part  of  Tennessee  do  you  refer  to? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Eastem  Tennessee,  in  the  mountains, 
mostly.  In  the  badly  infected  areas  we  have  found  as  many  *  as 
10  or  14  per  cent  of  the  people  affected  with  the  disease. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Dcvelop  methods  of  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease which  will  result  in  cure  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 

instances. 
The  CHAHtMAN.  This  is  prevention.    Do  you  attempt  to  cure  it  ? 
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Dr.  ScHERESOHEWsKY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  treat  it? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEwsKY.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can 
prevent  it  being  carried  by  removing  the  infection. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  carriea? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKY.  By  contact. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  carried  by  the  mosquito? 

Dr.  Sghereschewsky.  No,  sir;  by  contact — ^the  common  towel 
A  person's  eyes  itch  and  bum  and  they  rub  them  and  the  pus  gets 
on  their  hands  and  somebody  else  takes  their  hands.  Often  in  a 
family  a  little  baby  is  born  and  has  not  any  trachoma.  The  mother 
has  trachoma,  her  eyes  dripping  with  piis,  and  she  takes  a  handker- 
chief out  and  wipes  her  eyes  and  wipes  the  baby's  nose  with  the 
same  handkerchief. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  doctors  go  right  into  these  infected  areas? 

Dr.  Sghereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  local  authorities  do  ? 

Dr.  Sghereschewsky.  In  some  States  they  have  done  quite  a  little 
bit.  Formerly  we  started  this  work  at  the  urgent  request  of  State 
authorities  where  the  disease  was  prevalent  and  threatened  to  spread 
to  other  uninfected  parts  of  the  State,  and  as  we  developed  the 
work  they  appropriated  some  money  themselves  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  hospitals,  and  we  get  some  contributions  from  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  not  treat  every  infectious  disease 
in  the  same  way? 

Dr.  Sghereschewsky.  I  wish  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  that  tendency? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  developed  this  treatment.  We  have 
one  officer  who  has  built  an  everlasting  monument  to  himself  and 
that  is  John  McMuUen.  In  the  first  place,  if  anybody  wanted  to 
take  it  up  they  would  have  to  go  to  McMullen  for  a  course  before 
giving  the  treatment. 

Dr.  Scheresghewsfy.  Trachoma  is  a  disease  which  is  a  menace 
to  tlie  people  of  the  United  States.  While  we  carry  on  these  control 
measures  at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  make  con- 
tributions to  hold  clinics. 

For  instance,  we  hold  constant  clinics  all  over  the  country  where 
the  disease  is  prevalent,  we  invite  doctors  to  attend,  we  demonstrate 
our  methods,  and  many  of  them  go  ahead  and  try  those  methods  in 
their  practice.  In  that  way  they  help  to  control  the  disease.  If  the 
Federal  Government,  for  instance,  were  really  to  try  to  eradicate 
all  the  trachoma  in  this  country,  it  would  not  take  only  $100,000, 
but  you  would  have  to  spend  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000  a  year  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  do  not  do  that,  but  we  have  added  an  enor- 
mous stimulus  to  the  work.  For  instance,  the  State  of  Kentucky 
this  year,  has  established  a  trachoma  bureau,  but  we  have  been 
working  in  Kentucky  for  four  or  five  years.  They  are  now  prepar- 
ing to  handle  the  problem  themselves,  and  when  they  do  we  are 
foing  to  let  go.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  our  policy  to  try  to  take  over 
ealth  work  which  properly  belongs  to  the  States.  It  is  just  the 
other  way  around.  vVe  believe  that  the  more  sense  of  local  respon- 
sibility for  health  conditions  which  we  create,  the  easier  it  is  going 
to  be  to  handle  the  public  health  problem  of  the  country. 
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The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  wording  of  the  appropriation, 
you  have  the  power  to  use  any  portion  of  this  money  for  trachoma. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  are  asking  is  to  have  a  definite  policy 
fixed  by  Congress. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I  may  use  it  all  up  for  plague.  It  may  happen, 
as  did  happen  last  year,  when  we  used  it  all  up  in  New  Orleans,  and 
we  were  left  high  and  dry  on  this  trachoma  work. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  CASES. 

■ 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Following  an  investigation  which  Gov.  Morrow 
of  Kentucky  made  of  this  situation,  he  made  probably  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speeches  ever  made  in  Kentucky  describing  these  con- 
<litions  and  what  Dr.  McMuUen  was  doing,  and  obtained  a  large  ap- 
l)ropriation  from  the  legislature.  Recently  we  have  been  requested 
to  allow  some  doctors  from  Brazil  to  come  up  here  and  work  under 
Dr.  McMuUen,  in  order  to  learn  his  methods,  so  they  can  go  back  and 
treat  the  disease  in  their  country. 

The  Chairman.  Wlieic  is  Dr.  McMullen  stationed? 

Dr.  Cumming.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  but  he  rides  all  over  that 
CDuntry  on  muleback  and  horseback  and  is  a  sort  of  missionary,  and 
everybody  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  knows  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  putting  him  in  Tennessee  and  Ohio? 

Dr.  CY'MMiXG.  He  was  in  Ohio,  but  we  bad  to  withdraw  him  tem- 
porarily and  send  him  to  the  Ellis  Island  Quarantine  Station  for  a 
month  or  so,  but  he  is  going  back. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  portions  of  Europe  the  people  are  largely 
affected  with  this  disease? 

Dr.  Cumming.  Yes;  in  .Ireland  and  in  Finland  and  Galicia. 

Dr.  McLAUGin^iN.  Czechoslovakia  is  sending  a  number  of  young 
medical  men  to  this  country  to  study  under  McMullen.  They  have  a 
tremendous  trachoma  problem  over  there. 

Dr.  Cumming.  I  recall  one  year  when  I  was  stationed  in  Japan, 
there  were  about  27,000  intending  emigrants  whom  I  inspected,  ana 
I  rejected  about  9,000  for  trachoma. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  rejected  if  they  are  found  suffering  with 
this  disease  ?  .  ' 

Dr.  Cumming.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I  rejected  on  an  average  of  7,000  a  year  at 
Naples. 

Dr.  Cumming.  It  is  a  very  pitiful  thing  to  see  people  blind  from 
this  disease. 

Dr.  ScHERijscHEwsKY.  From  4  to  6  per  cent  of  'the  old  cases 
which  we  treated  were  practically  blind. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  find  a  good  many  blind  people  in 
tliese  localities  ? 

Dr.  ScHERBSCHEWSKY.  Ycs,  sir ;  we  do.  It  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  blindness  in  those  localities. 

Dr.  Cumming.  I  think  to  see  one  of  these  people  almost  blind  oper- 
ated on  and  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  able  to  see  is  a  very 
dramatic  thing. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Duiiug  the  past  year  we  cured  8,000  people 
of  trachoma. 
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FOR    PUBCHASE,    OPERATION,    MAINTENANCE,    ETC.,    OF    M0T0R-PR0PEL1.ED    PASSENGEB- 

CARRYTNO  VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  having  these  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  These  hospitals  are  situated  in  rather  iso- 
lated districts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  separate  hospitals? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  operate  five  hospitals  now. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  One  at  Pikesville,  Ky. ;  ajid  at  Moriistowii, 
Tenn. ;  Lamoure,  N.  Dak. ;  Welch,  W.  Va. ;  and  Greenville,  Ky.  We 
call  them  hospitals,  but  they  are  not  hospitals,  but  simply  buildings 
the  use  of  which  is  donated  to  us  by  the  locality. 

Dr.  CirMMiNG.  We  take  the  building  temporarily,  clean  it  up.  and 
use  it  for  a  hospital,  and  people  are  brought  there  and  operated  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  attendants  do  you  have  there? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  The  personnel  is  small  in  these  hospitals. 
We  usually  have  a  doctor  in  charge,  with  a  couple  of  nurses  and  two 
or  three  attendants,  about  five  or  six  in  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  operation  you  perform? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  The  nature  of  the  operation  is  as  follows: 
The  patient  is  usually  etherized,  and  the  eyelid  is  turned  up,  and 
then  there  is  a  very  radical  scrubbing  takes  place  inside  of  the 
eyelid  with  a  toothbrush,  which  has  been  cut  down  so  that  the  bristles 
are  very  short,  and  that  is  usually  dipped  in  bichloride  of  mercury, 
and  all  the  tissue  is  scrubbed  very  hard  with  it,  and  also  maybe  some 
scarification  made  of  the  tissue  with  longitudinal  cuts  of  a  knife, 
and  then  after  that  the  eyelid  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  gauze  until 
all  the  granulation  has  been  rubbed  off. 

Thereupon  the  patient  is  put  back  to  bed  with  ice  cloths  over  his 
eyes  and  installations  of  argyrol — a  silver  salt — are  made  in  the 
eyes  daily.  The  point  is  that  it  is  a  much  more  radical  operation 
than  has  been  practiced  and  to  see  it  done  you  would  think  it  would 
result  in  great  damage  to  the  eyelids,  and  yet  the  infected  tissue  is 
so  thoroughly  removed  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  tim^— 
three  or  four  days — the  eye  begins  to  look  very  much  better,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  the  only  signs  left  of  the  severe 
treatment  received  are  some  little  streaks  of  scar  tissue  on  the  inside 
of  the  lid.  It  is  simply  that  nobody  had  the  courage  to  go  far  enough 
with  the  operation  before.  Dr.  McMullen  showed  the  reason  why 
so  little  success  was  attendant  on  ihe  treatment  of  trachoma  was  that 
people  just  did  not  have  the  nerve  to  do  what  was  necessj>.ry  in  order 
to  thoroughly  remove  the  infected  tissue. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  about  the  passenger-carrying  vehicles  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  These  hospitals  are  in  outlying  districts, 
and  in  order  to  make  measures  of  prevention  effective,  we  have  to 
follow  up  the  cases  in  their  homes.  The  nurses  have  been  doing 
that  mostly,  and  they  have  had  to  go  on  foot  and  horseback,  and 
occasionally  some  good  Samaritan  would  lend  them  the  use  of  a 
Ford  car,  but  because  we  had  no  reliable  transportation  and  we  had 
no  method  except  fortuitous  methods  of  making  contact  with  the 
people  in  their  nomes,  we  have  been  at  a  disadvantage,  and  what 
we  want  is  five  or  six  Ford  cars,  one  attached  to  each  hospital,  to 
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take  these  nurses  into  the  homes.  If  we  had  that,  it  would  place  the 
work  on  a  very  much  more  effective  plane.  The  idea  is  to  purchase 
five  Ford  cars  with  that  money*and  spend  the  $2,000  balance  for  the 
maintenance.  It  costs  abotlt  $40  a  month  to  run  a  Ford  if  it  is  run 
properly,  counting  replacements. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  do  not  see  where  you  are  going  to  stop 
if  you  commence  this  sort  of  thing,  furnishing  equipment,  and  then 
going  out  and  treating  everybody  who  is  sick. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Not  cvcrybody  who  is  sick; 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  step  in  that  direction,  and  I  do  not  see 
where  you  are  going  to. stop. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  Good,  I  think  we  can  put  it  in  this  light, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  demonstration.  We  stay  no  longer  than  is  neces- 
fc>ary  to  demonstrate  to  the  State  authorities  how  to  go  ahead  and 
perform  this  work. 

The  Chair3ian.  If  you  say  to  the  man  suffering  with  this  dis- 
ease, "  You  have  got  trachoma  and  you  can  go  to  the  hospital  and 
we  will  treat  you,"  and  if  the  Government  is  going  to  do  this  work 
until  all  the  physicians  in  that  locality  become  educated,  and  if  we 
have  got  to  ultimately  educate  all  the  physicians  in  the  country  in 
this  way,  I  do  not  see  any  end  to  it. 

Dr.  ScHEREScHEwsKT.  We  have  been  doing  this  work  for  five 
years  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  certainly  has  been  some  of  the  best  work 
we  have  ever  done. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  got  the  work  started  now.  What 
you  need  is  to  have  men  like  Gov.  Morrow  to  go  before  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  and  have  them  prescribe  that  before  a  physi- 
cian is  allowed  to  practice  they  shall  know  how  to  treat  the  dial- 
ease  as  common  as  you  have  expressed  it  to  be.  They  ought  not  to 
l)e  permitted  to  practice  medicine  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  prac- 
ti<'e  as  simple  a  treatment  as  you  have  detailed.  It  is  simple,  but,  of 
course,  it  takes  some  nerve  to  do  it. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  It  is  simple ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
not  know  where  any  money  we  have  spent  has  done  so  much  good, 
in  a  way,  as  this.  For  instance,  if  we  cured  8,000  people  in  one  year, 
those  people  while  they  had  trachoma  were  inefficient  people;  they 
could  not  see ;  their  eyes  hurt  them ;  they  were  suffering  all  the  time, 
and  here  we  have  restored  to  full  earning  power  8,000  people  to  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  production  of  this  country  in  the  payment 
of  local,  State,  and  Federal  taxes.  I  maintain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  is  certainly  a  rich  dividend. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  as  I  say,  if  we  are  going  to  work  on  that 
basis,  then  there  is  no  limit.  Then  put  all  the  doctors  into  the 
PuWic  Health  Service.    That  is  the  tning  ta  do.. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  is  a 
State  function.  We  concede  that,  but  in  order  to  get  the  States  to 
do  this  work  you  have  first  to  make  a  demonstration. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  cure  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated,  but  now  you  propose  to  keep  right  on, 
and  if  you  go  out  and  treat  John  Jones  you  must  treat  his  neigh- 
bors.   W  hy  pick  one  man  out  of  a  locality  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  We  just  treat  them  for  trachoma. 

The  Chapman.  But,  as  I  say,  if  one  man  is  treated  at  Govern* 
ment  expense  for  trachoma,  why  not  treat  everybody  who  is  suf- 


- '    —     «  - 
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fering  with  trachoma,  because  this  is  a  country  where  ^e  have 
equahty  of  service  and  equality  of  opportunity.  If  one  man  has  an 
opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  this  -service,  why  not  the  rest! 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  after  you 
have  once  demonstrated  your  cure  that  the  Public  Health  Service  f 
should  keep  on  enlarging  the  number  of  hospitals,  etc.,  so  as  to  treat 
everybody.  You  have  standardized  your  cure  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession ought  to  take  it  up,  and  the  States  ought  to  take  it  up  and 
require  that  doctors  be  competent  to  administer  his  very,  very  sim- 
ple remedy. 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEWSKY.  Ycs ;  but  it  takes  more  than  five  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  bring  about  that  condition.  It  took  us  four  years  to 
get  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  merely  to  make  the  appropriation 
lor  a  trachoma  bureau,  and  one  or  two  years  we  find  in  public  health 
work  is  not  enough.  Of  course,  our  whole  aim  and  object  is  to 
demonstrate  these  things  and  then  to  get  the  States  to  take  them. 
up.  I  hope  you  have  not  got  the  impression  that  we  believe  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  do  public  health  work  that  the  States 
ought  to  do,  but  I  think  we  should  act  as  leaders  and  stimulators  in 
causing  the  States  and  local  communities  to  take  up  health  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  largely  your  function. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKY.  And  unless  we  develop  a  sense  of  local 
health  responsibility,  we  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere.  That  is  the 
foundation  of  our  health  fabric. 

KIELD   IN\^STIGATIONS   OP  DISEASES   OF  MAN. 

The  Chairman.  Field  investigations:  For  investigations  of  the 
diseases  of  man  and  conditions  influencing  the  propagation  and 
spread  thereof,  etc.,  you  have  $300,000  this  .year. 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEwsKY.  Yes,  sir.       * 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  monthly  rate  of  expenditure? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEWSKY.  The  total  expenditures  as  of  September 
30  amounted  to  $80,188.76.  We  are  running  over  our  appropria- 
tion a  little  bit.  If  we  were  to  keep  at  this  rate  we  would  be  over 
$20,000  behind,  so  we  -will  have  to  pull  in  our  horns  a  trifle  to  keep 
within  the  appropriation. 

investigations. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  investigations  you  con- 
duct under  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEWsKY.  Wc  are  conducting  investigations  into  ma 
laria,  pollution  of  streams,  industrial  sanitation,  child  hy^ene,  col- 
lection of  morbidity  statistics,  pellagra,  sewage  disposal,  influenza^ 
and  gas-poison  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  investigations  you  have  been 
conducting  in  the  last  year  concluded,  so  that  you  are  not  spending 
any  more  money  on  them  ? 

Dr.  Scherbschewsky.  We  have  wound  up  one  or  two ;  yes,  sir. 

PEXXAQBA. 

The  Chairman.  What  investigations  haVe  you  wound  up  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  FoT  iustaucc,  an  appropriation  for  special 
studies  of  pellagra.  We  ^ermiipLated  those,  or  they  will  be  teiUKmated 
December  31. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  the  States  taken  up  that  work,  and  are  they 
carrying  it  on? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  I  should  not  consider  that  the  States  ought 
to  take  up  the  investigation  of  a  disease,  because  if  one  central 
agency  performs  that  kind  pf  function  it  does  it  for  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  simply  the  States  carrying  on  the 
investigation;  but  have  they  applied  the  remedies  that  you  have 
found  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  The  things  we  brought  out  are  continuously 
being  applied.  For  instance,  take  the  investigation  of  the  pollution 
of  streams  and  our  studies,  we  will  say,  in  typhoid  fever.  I  do  not 
know.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  you  have  followed  the  general  trend 
of  typhoid  fever  in  this  country  or  not,  but  the  reduction  has  been 
marA'elous.  The  general  typhoid-fever  death  rate  in  our  large  cities 
has  been  cut  to  way  down  below  what  it  was,  say,  10  years  ago.  For 
instance,  take  a  city  like  Chicago ;  they  only  had  1  death  per  100,000 
last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  largely  due  to  the  matter  of 
the  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Ycs,  sir ;  it  has  been  due  to  the  constant 
emphasis  we  have  placed  on  the  necessity  for  pure-water  supplies 
and  the  use  of  hypochlorite  of  lime.  I  think  the  bulletin  which  Dr. 
McLaughlin  got  out  some  years  ago  as  to  the  sources  of  pollution  of 
water  supplies  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  had  the  greatest  possible  effect 
on  the  typhoid-fever  death  rate  in  thase  cities  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  pellagra? 

Dr.  w^cHERESCHEWSKY.  In  pellagra  we  have  discovered  not  the 
essential  cause  of  pellagra  but  that  it  is  due  in  general  to  improper 
diet.  We  still  want  to  discover  what  the  precise  dietary  f  j\ult  is.  I 
think  the  work  the  service  lias  done  in  pellagra  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged now  throughout  the  world.  For  instance,  advantage  was  taken 
of  our  work  in  pellagra  by  England  in  the  war,  when  outbreaks  of 
pellagra  occurred  among  some  prisoners  of  war.  They  had  some 
severe  outbreaks  of  pellagra  among  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  meth- 
ods brought  out  by  the  service  were  immediately  applied  in  those 
cases. 

ilr.  Byrns.  What  effect  has  that  had  pn  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease? • 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  There  has  been  less  pellagra  in  the  South 
now  than  there  has  been  for  years.  Of  course,  I  want  to  say  that  it 
is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  economic  conditions  have  bettered.  Wages 
have  risen  in  the  pellagra  sections  more  than  the  price  of  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  w^e  have  found  by  our  studies  down  there  that  that 
has  not  everything  to  do  with  it;  that  poor  availability  of  food  sup- 
plies has  something  to  do  with  it ;  that  persons  may  be  situated  where 
they  are  earning  plenty  of  money  but  have  a  defective  diet  because 
in  that  particular  section  food  supplies  are  not  as  available  as  they 
ought  to  be.  We  have  work  to  do  on  pellagra  and  other  dietary  dis- 
eases besides  pellagra  in  the  way  of  discovering  just  what  the  sub- 
stance is  that  is  lacking. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  for  next 
year  that  you  have  been  asking  for  several  years,  $1,000,000. 
Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  for  the  same  reasons  that  3'ou  asked  this 
amount  of  money  last  year? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Precisely.  I  think  that  what  was  stated  in 
the  hearings  last  year  is  just  as  applicable  this  year  as  it  was  last 
year.  I  want  to  say  that  1  think  $1,000,000  spent  in  the  study  of  dis- 
ease is  the  least  sum  that  a  Government  Hkc  this  ought  to  spend 
along  that  line,  and  is  one  that  is  likely  to  return  dividends.  It  is  a 
big  sum  in  itself,  and  an  awful  lot  of  work  can  be  done  with  it.  It 
enables  us  to  take  up  lines  of  work  that  we  can  not  touch  now  because 
we  have  not  adequate  funds  to  do  it  without  stopping  other  work. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  Doctor,  that  is  no  doubt  true  as  you 
put  it,  but  it  would  be  more  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  every 
State,  especially  those  that  have  medical^olleges,  are  doin^  a  great 
deal  of  work  right  along  the  same  lines  of  investigation,  institutes 
like  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and  the  Mayo  Institute,  and  they  are 
spending  much  larger  sums  than  formerly  for  the  investigation  of 
diseases  of  man. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  They  do  spend  a  lot  of  money  along  those 
lines,  but  in  most  instances  the  States  spend  very  little  money  in  in- 
vestigation of  diseases  of  man. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  scientists  who  are  employed  in  those 
institutions  constantly  thinking  of  these  things  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Not  SO  mucli  from  the  public  health  stand- 
point as  we  think  about  them.  Of  course,  our  researches  are  along 
the  lines  of  preventive  medicine.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  research 
being  done  in  these  institutions  along  lines,  we  will  say,  of  thera- 
peutics, curative  medicine,  or  surgical  research ;  but  so  far  as  I  know 
I  think  when  it  comes  to  a  study  of  the  diseases  of  man,  with  a 
view  to  their  prevention,  I  do  not  know  of  any  institution  that  is 
doing  the  work  we  are  doing,  except  possibly  the  iRockefeller  Founda- 
tion.   I  will  say  that  they  are. 


TXPROSY. 


The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  special  disease  you  are  making  studies 
in  now  that  you  think  is  in  advance  of  the  studies  being  made  by 
these  other  institutions  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Ycs ;  for  instance,  take  the  matter  of  lep- 
rosy. Leprosy  has  been  supposed  to  be^n  incurable  disease,  and  yet 
we  have  developed  what  seems  to  be  a  cure  for  leprosy ;  at  least,  we. 
let  75  lepers  go  out  of  our  leprosv  investigation  station  in  Hawaii 
and  returned  them  to  the  bosom  of  their  families. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  they  been  under  treatment? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  From  periods  of  from  two  years  to  a  year. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  think  you  can  arrest  the  disease  under  one  year. 
Some  of  them  have  been  free  for  a  year  now,  but,  of  course,  report 
back  for  observation  at  regular  times,  and  have  been  found  to  be 
still  free  from  the  disease.  We  would  also  like  to  make  investigations 
in  tuberculosis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  leprosy  which  you  find  in  Hawaii  the  same 
as  the  leprosy  you  find  on  the  mainland  here?. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  this  cure  of  recent  origin  ? 
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Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Well,  we  have  been  trying  it  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years — about  three  years.  Of  course,  we  do  not  make  a 
noise  about  those  thitiffs  until  we  have  something  to  show.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  rather  criticized  for  keeping  it  so 
(luiet,  and  we  have  received  letters  from  all  over  the  world  asking 
us  to  make  available  the  treatment,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  that  yet.  I  propose  with  this  appropriation  to  do  some  addi- 
tional work  along  that  line. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  Gumming.  In  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  - 
tliere  may  be  an  apparent  lead  along  this  line  in  the  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis also. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  Rockefeller  Institute  is  doing  more 
than  any  other  agency  in  that  direction,  or  at  least  spending  more 
money. 

Dr.  Cummino.  I  do  not  think  they  spend  money  along  tubercu- 
losis lines.*  The  Rockefeller  Institute  has  done  a  whole  lot  of  work 
in  France  and  so  on  toward  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  they 
have  been  doing  splendid  work,  but  have  been  making  no  investiga- 
tions particularly. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  We  have  not  the  funds  to  do  very  much, 
but  we  started  to  do  some  work  on  tuberculosis.  What  we  investi- 
gated was  the  way  in  which  tuberculosis  becomes  arrested  and  the 
types  of  tuberculosis,  and  also  studies  in  what  we  might  call  the 
<'hpmo-therapy ;  in  other  words,  we  endeavored  to  find  some  chemical 
sul)Stance  which  will  accelerate  the  natural  process  of  cure  in  tuber- 
culosis. 

Dr.  Cumming.  It  is  just  like  Dr.  Erlich  finding  the  remedy  for 
syphilis.  You  always  have  to  keep  on  trying  things  until  you  finally 
find  something. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Erlicli  tried  606  things  before  he  finally 
jrot  something  that  would  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  allot  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Among  the  different  diseases  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKi'.  Ycs,  sir. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

Ihe  Chairman.  What  is  your  allotment  for  this  year? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  We  have  allotted  $70,000  for  malaria,  $55,- 
^XM)  for  stfeam  pollution,  $45,000  for  industrial  hygiene,  $45,000  for 
ohild  hygiene,  $25,000  for  the  collection  of  morbidity  statistics, 
$20,000  "ior  pellagra,  $15,000  for  sewage  disposal,  $5,000  for  influenza 
investigation,  $5,000  for  plague  investigation,  $5,000  for  gas-poison 
'  investigation,  and  $10,000  for  miscellaneous  activities.  I  might  say 
that  we  discovered  a  new  disease  with  that  $10,000.  That  wjis  deer- 
fly  fever  in  Utah.  People  began  to  be  sick  around  the  deer-fly 
season  out  there,  and  apparently  following  the  bite  of  the  deer  fly, 
and  we  sent  a  man  to  investigate  that  and  found  it  was  a  disease  of 
the  jack  rabbit,  caused  by  a  germ  like  the  plague  germ.  The  deer 
flv  bit  the  jack  rabbit,  and  then  bit  some  man  and  gave  him  the 
disease. 
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MALABIA. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  allotted  almost  one-fourth  of  this  ap- 
propriation for  malaria. 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEwsKY.  ^es,  sir ;  because  malaria  is  one  of  the  most 
important  diseases  from  an  economic  standpoint  there  is  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  There  are  between  seven  anJ 
eight  million  cases  in  the  United  States  each  year.  In  places  where 
it  is  prevalent  it  causes  at  least  a  30  per  cent  depreciation  in  the 
production  of  that  place.  If  you  could  remove  malaria  from  the 
United  States,  you  would  by  that  act  increase  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  those  places  by  at  least  30  per  cent.  I  am  not  exaggerat- 
ing when  I  say  that  the  annual  economic  loss  to  this  country  because 
of  malaria  is  at  least  $900,000,000  annually. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  is  it  most  prevalent? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEwsKY.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

The  Chairman.  This  money  is  iust  expended  in  making  studies? 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  For  making  malarial  surveys  and  making 
studies  in  malaria  and  demonstrations.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Good, 
that  in  spending  that  $70,000  we  have  caused  States  ana  localities  to 
spend  nearly  $400,000  in  antimalarial  measures,  and  as  a  result  of 
that,  for  instance,  in  one  county  in  Georgia  where  they  had  a  loss 
per  acre  due  to  malaria  of  over  $11  the  preceding  year,  we  reduced 
that  within  one  year  to  $1.50.  There  was  a  net  gain  of  $9.50  per  acre. 
Thev  did  the  work,  but  we  told  them  what  to  do. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  States  where  you  have  a  great 
deal  of  swamp  and  sloughs  and  poor  drainage  you  have  more  malaria 
than  otherwise,  and  as  those  swamps  are  drained  out  and  cultivated 
the  malaria  tends  to  disappear. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Ycs,  sir ;  that  is  a  fact. 

Dr.  CiTMMiNG.  That  is  what  we  are  demonstrating  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  have  told  you  that  without  the  expenditure 
of  any  money. 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  But  what  is  the  cheapest  way  to  get  rid 
of  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  from  my  own  ex- 
perien'e  that  when  I  was  living  out  on  the  prairies  with  sloughs  all 
around  us  everybody  shook  with  the  ague  in  the  fall,  but  as  they  were 
drained  out  and  cultivated  you  did  not  find  much  ague  any  more. 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  That  is  a  fact.    That  is  just  what  happen^r. 

Dr.  Cum  MING.  One  of  those  counties  down  there  in  Georgia,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  spending  $50  or  $60  per  acre  on  account  of  this 
disease,  and  we  used  that  as  a  demonstration  for  the  rest  of'that  area. 

Some  of  the  railroads  have  asked  us  to  detail  men  in  the  cotton  belt, 
and  among  them  the  Southern  Railroad  and  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad.    They  are  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  They  are  spending  $41,000  just  in  malaria 
prevention. 

Dr.  Cumming.  They  asked  us  to  detail  a  man  to  show  them  how  to 
do  it  along  the  line  of  the  road.  We  have  made  remarkable  progress 
in  the  past  year. 
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The  Chairmax.  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  done  so  much  in  the 
last  year.  I  thought  that  these  discoveries  were  not  of  such  recent 
date  with  regard  -to  malaria. 

Dr.  Gumming.  I  mean  that  they  have,  actually  shown  in  one  county 
in  the  belt 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  money  that  jrou  have  spent, 
in  so  far  as  malaria  is  concerned,  is  not  for  investigation  of  the  causes, 
but  it  is  in  order  to  have  the  States  and  local  bodies  adopt  the  meas- 
ures that  will  prevent  malaria. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Ycs,  sir. 

Dr.  Gumming.  And  they  put  up  money. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  This  money  is  spent  under  expert  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  nothing  new-  developed  within 
the  last  few  years  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  malaria. 

Dr.  CuMMiNO.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Warren.  In  the  investigation  we  did  discover  the  relJition 
of  impounded  waters  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  a  recent  discovery. 

Dr.  Warren.  No,  sir.  . 

Dr.  SdHERESCHEwsKY.  We  carry  on  a  certain  amount  of  investi- 
gation work  also,  and  we  have  developed  a  lot  of  new  lines.  It  is- 
all  covered  in  the  hearings. 

INTERSTATE  QUARANTINE  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  In-^ 
terstate  Quarantine  Service,  and  are  asking  for  $350,000. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  obligation  placed 
upon  the  service  and  upon  my  division  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease from  one  State  to  another,  and  in  that  way  in  the  country  as 
a  whole.  That  appropriation  of  $25,000  is  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  from  one  State  to  an- 
other. That  is  all  the  money  that  is  appropriated  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  disease,  and  yet,  year  after  year,  you  appro- 
priate hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  suppression  of  epi- 
demics, such  as  we  were  talking  about  a  few  moments  ago.  We  spend 
only  $25,000  for  prevention,  and,  as  I  said  last  year,  it  is  not  enough 
to  pay  office  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  We  expend  more  than  that  for  that  purpose,  be- 
J'aiijse  there  are  other  expenditures  made.  You  were  going  out  into 
the  country  to  prevent  the  spread  of  some  diseases. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  ffoing  in  after  the  horse  has  escaped 
from  the  stable.  Prevention,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  cure,  and  to  approach  this  work  in  the  right  way,  we 
should  do  more  preventive  work,  and  then  we  would  have  to  do  less 
suppressive  work.  That  is  paid  out  of  the  epidemic  fund.  This  obli- 
gation is  placed  upon  us,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution 
and  under  the  statutes  of  Congress,  it  is  very  clearly  prescribed  how 
we  shall  operate  and  proceed.  It  is  clearly  prescribed  that  we  shall 
proceed  by  utilizing  State  and  local  machinery  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so,  and  we  can  do  it  in  no  other  way.  There  is  authority 
riven  so  that  if  a  State  fails  or  refuses  to  carry  out  adequate  regula- 
tions, the  President  may  appoint  officers  to  carry  them  out,  but  that 
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is  very  rarely  if  ever  done.  We  have  never  had  a  case  in  which  that 
authority  had  to  be  invoked.  Obviously,  if  we  are  to  be  limited  in 
the  way  in  which  we  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases  from  State  to 
State  to  the  utilization  of  the  State  health  organizations,  and  I  think 
it  is  entirely  right  and  proper  that  we  should  be  limited  to  that,  then 
we  should  develop  those  State  health  organizations  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible point  of  perfection.  In  other  words,  we  should  get  them  to  the 
point  where  there  machinery  can  be  utilized  in  doing  this  work  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  we  did  that  during  the  war.  We  gave 
you  during  the  war  $1,500,000  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  And  we  got  some  fine  and  lasting  results  out  of 
the  expenditure  of  that  money,  especially  in  the  South  m  places  where 
they  had  no  effective  health  departments.  This  whole  malaria  control 
work  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  work.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
money  you  gave  us  during  the  war.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  facing  a 
situation  in  this  country  in  connection  with  this  work  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  disease  that  is  little  short  of  appalling  to  the 
man  who  knows  it.  The  only  reason  it  does  not  frighten  people  is 
that  they  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is.  There  is  not  in  the 
United  IStates,  from  Maine  to  California,  a  single  health  department 
that  is  handling  communicable  diseases  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  be  handled.  I  speak  advisedly  upon  that  subject,  because  1 
was  formerly  commissioner  of  health  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  conceded  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  States,  and  hag  been 
rated  as  the  first  State  in  regard  to  public  health  matters,  but  the 
system  in  Massachusetts  for  the  control  of  communicable  diseases  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  Now,  if  we  are  to  utilize  in  our  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  this  State  machinery,  then,  as  I  have  said,  we 
.  must  do  something  to  bring  these  public  health  machines  up  to  the 
highest  possible  standard.  Divisions  of  sanitary  engineering  are  one 
of  the  greatest  needs,  and  Massachusetts  has  a  fine  division  of  sani- 
tary engineering.  The  typhoid  rate  in  Masachusetts  is  less  than  four 
per  hundred  thousand  population,  and  that  is  so  because  of  its  ven' 
fine  division  of  sanitary  engineering.  In  many  of  the  States  they 
have  no  division  of  sanitary  engineering,  or  if  they  have  it,  it  is  in 
name  only. 

Now,  in  order  to  function  as  a  means  to  control  the  spread  of 
communicable  diseases  by  interstate  carriers,  we  must  utilize  this 
State  machinery.  The  only  alternative  is  one  that  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that  is  to  develop  a  big  Federal  machine.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  far  better  to  spend  money  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  effective  local  public-health  machinery,  and  then  let  the 
States  do  our  work  for  us.  Our  service  has  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing with  this  appropriation  of  $25,000,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
pay  three  or  four  engineers,  and  we  have  established  in  certain  States 
sanitary  engineering  divisions — that  is,  in  States  where  they  did  not 
exist  before.  We  have  established  them  and  left  them  as  going  con- 
cerns. We  have  done  that  in  Tennessee,  Mr.  Byrns's  State,  and  the 
legislature  which  meets  on  the  1st  of  January  will  probably  appro- 
priate the  necessary  money  to  carry  on  the  engineering  division 
which  we  have  established  for  the  State  of  Tennessee.  That  has  been 
done  in  Kentucky,  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Nebraska.  Alto- 
gether it  has  been  done  in  about  seven  States.    Now,  what  we  need  is 
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to  develop  agencies  in  those  States  that  have  no  engineering  divisions, 
and  many  of  the  States  have  engineering  divisions  that  need  develop- 
ment and  bringing  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  engineering  divisions  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  should  set  up  a  division  with  a  sanitary 
en<rineer,  with  the  requisite  laboratory  facilities  for  checking  all 
water  supplies  and  all  the  sewage-disposal  systems  of  the  States.  In 
that  way  they  can  advise  the  cities  and  towns  whether  or  not  their 
water  supply  and  sewer  systems  are  effective  or  whether  they  are 
adequate,  and  can  give  them  advice  as  to  how  to  improve  them.  For 
instance,  take  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Up  to  1910  very  little  had  been 
done  in  that  State,  and  they  had  an  average  of  400  deaths  a  year  from 
typhoid  fever.  Within  a  period  of  10  years  they  have  developed  a 
jrwd  engineering  department,  and  that  typhoid  rate  has  dropped  to 
less  than  80  deaths  a  year.  Yet  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  they  have 
not  enough,  and  they  feel  that  their  typhoid  rate  should  be  reduced 
further.  They  complain  bitterly  about  doing  this  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  without  any  return  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Even  in  those  States  which  have  asked  us  for  some  help, 
with  this  appropriation  of  $25,000  we  are  hardly  able  to  make  an 
impression. 

The  Cmaikman.  Still,  you  have  a  lower  death  rate  from  typhoid 
t('vcr  now  than  ever  before. 

Dr.  McLai'ghlix.  We  have  the  aid  of  the  States  and  the  propa- 
ir.mdn  work  that  has  been  carried  on.  It  is  siniplj?^  a  question  of 
wh(»ther  we  allow  the  evolution  to  go  on 

Tlio  (^iiATRMAx  (interp<»siiig).  That  will  always  be  the  case. 

Dr.  McLac  fiiiLiN.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  will  allow  it  to  be 
-titled  by  the  processes  of  evolution  and  have  it  spread  out  over  a 
period  of  25  years  or  whether  by  giving  a  little  help  we  will  bring 
'(  about  in  5  years,  thus  saving  the  lives  that  might  be  otherwise 
\('><t  (luring  the  remaining  20  years.  It  is  a  question  of  policy.  In 
time,  of  course,  all  these  other  States  will  get  up  to  the  standard  of 
N»»w  York,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  Massachusetts,  but  the 
•J  lust  ion  is  whether  we  will  sit  down  and  let  it  be  done  through 
'^^^lutio^  or  whether  we  will  hasten  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  spending  this  $25,000 
in  practically  seven  States  now. 

Dr.  McLafghlix.  Yes,  sir;  we  moved  them  around.  We  have 
f'lilled  out  of  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  because  we  have  them  started 
and  we  expect  ot  get  out  of  Tennessee  after  the  legislature  meets, 
an<l  we  will  then  be  able  to  go  into  other  States. 

The  Chairmax.  That  is  moving  along  pretty  fast,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  McLatjohlin.  Not  very  fast. 

The  CiFAiRMAX.  With  all  >^ew  England  taken  care  of? 

Dr.  McIiM'OHLiN.  If  with  such  an  engineering  department  as  we 
•  nn  develop  we  can  by  giving  them  a  little  help  cut  the  typhoid  death 
rite  to  from  35  to  4  in  five  years,  then  we  are  not  doing  it  fast  unless 
Vf  i]<}  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  proceed  too  fast  you  would  put  the  doctors 
"'  the  country  out  of  a  job. 

Dr.  McK\roHMX.  I  am  not  worrying  about  the  doctors.  We  have 
.*  Federal  obligation  to  carry,  and  when  we  are  told  that  we  should 
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utilize  as  far  as  possible  the  State  health  machinery,  that  does  not 
remove  the  obligation  from  us  if  such  machinery  does  not  exist. 
The  question  is  whether  we  are  fulfilling  our  obligation.  If  the  State 
has  no  health  machinery,  then  the  Federal  Government  should  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  communicable  diseases  in  a  State  by  some  of  its 
own  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  done  that.  You  have  demon- 
strated it.  You  have  gone  into  the  States  for  years  and  you  have 
shown  them  what  should  be  done,  and  as  the  States  take  it  up  thev 
are  doing  the  work  right  along. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  you  will  not  need  some  Federal  supervision  to  coordinate 
the  State  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  they  will  do  the  actual  work. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  our  idea  only  to  make  the  demonstrations 
and  let  them  continue  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  States  will  take  it  up. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  had  no  trouble  on  that  score,  if  you 
make  the  demonstration.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  education. 
Within  a  year  or  two  you  can  get  the  States  to  do  it.  The  Tennessee 
Legislature  appropriated  money  for  the  purpose,  but  the  governor 
for  some  reason  vetoed  the  bill.  • 

Mr.  Byrns.  Our  legislature  meets  in  January,  and  I  think  from 
what  Dr.  West  says  they  will  give  the  appropriation. 

As  I  understand  it,  where  you  have  established  it,  as  you  have  in 
Kentucky  and  some  other  States,  your  duties  are  of  a  supervisor^ 
nature  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  advice. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir.  I  feel  we  should  do  more  on  the  pre- 
vention side  of  this  work,  but  with  this  paltry  sum  of  $25,000  we 
can  barely  touch  the  outside  of  the  problem.  The  States  are  taking 
this  up  in  the  finest  kind  of  spirit,  and  they  want  the  help. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  States  now  have  not  established 
these  sanitary  engineering  divisions  that  you  speak  of? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Divisions  of  engineering  that  I  consider  satis- 
factory are  not  established  in  over  15  States. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  reports  of  cases.  There  are  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  reports,  and  sometimes  we  have  more  reports 
of  deaths  than  of  cases.  You  can  imagine  what  that  means,  because 
those  statistics  are  worthless  to  us,  and  without  good  statistics  you 
can  not  get  good  control.  In  the  United  States  we  are  working 
almost  entirely  on  mortality  statistics,  and  you  can  see  of  what  little 
value  they  are  to  us  in  preventing  epidemics.  It  is  our  plain  duty 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  from  one  State  to  another,  and  we 
must  do  something  to  bring  this  machinery  up  to  a  decent  state  of 
efficiency. 

BURAL  SANITATION. 

The  Chairman.  For  special  studies  of,  and  demonstration  work 
in,  rural  sanitation,  you  are  asking  $500,000.  You  have  an  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose  of  $60,000  for  this  year  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHBWSKT.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  running  along  at  a  monthly  rate  of  ex- 
penditure so  as  not  to  consume  more  than  that,  are  you  not  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  We  will  not  consume  more  than  that 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  using  all  of  that  sum? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir.  With  that  $50,000  we  are  operat- 
ing in  33  counties,  and  those  counties  have  put  up  more  than  $250,000 
in  money,  or  about  $5  to  our  $1.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  in- 
(hiced  in  cooperative  work  public  health  indirect  expenditures 
amounting  to  somewhere  around  $800,000.  With  that  $50,000,  we 
have  given  public-health  lectures  in  presenting  the  principles  and 
details  of  sanitation  to  over  83,000  persons;  we  have  made  over 
150,000  sanitary  inspections  of  private  homes,  with  plain  discussion 
of  the  findings  being  made  in  almost  all  instances  with  members  of 
the  household. 

We  have  made  physical  examination  of  over  45,000  school  chil- 
<lren,  with  notification  of  parents  causing  the  institution  of  correct- 
ive measures  among  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  27,641  chil- 
dren who  were  found  to  have  more  or  less  incapacitating  physical 
defects.  There  have  been  18,872  visits  by  health  nurses  to  homes  of 
cases  of  communicable  diseases  to  advise  and  show  the  afflicted  house- 
hold how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection ;  there  have  been  670 
visits  by  health  nursed  to  advise  with  and  assist  expectant  mothers 
in  carrying  out  hygienic  and  physiological  measures  making  for 
healthy  mothers  and  healthy  babies;  there  have  been  5,428  home 
visits  by  health  nurses  to  illustrate  hygienic  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  lives  of  infants;  there  have  been  9,370  persons 
vaccinated  for  protection  against  smallpox;  21,203  treatments  to  rid 
{)ersons  of  venereal  disease  infection  and  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
infection;  1,468  cases  of  dangerous  communicable  diseases  were 
(juarantined  to  prevent  spread  of  infection  in  the  community,  the 
installation  of  16,250  sanitary  privies  at  homes  previously  pro- 
vided with  grossly  insanitary  privies,  or  without  toilets  of  any  sort ; 
1,178  homes  provided  with  clean  water  supplies  in  place  of  con- 
taminated water  supplies;  the  radical  improvement  of  494  public 
milk  supplies  distributed  in  considerable  proportion  through  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  onejj^ear? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir ;  last  year. 

ACTIVITIES. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  This  work  has  been  done  in  Vermont,  Montana, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri  j  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  negotiations  are 
now  under  way  for  the  development  of  cooperative  bodies  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio.  All  of  this  has  been  done  at  the  request  of  the 
'States.  We  have  other  requests.  We  have  just  loaned  an  officer  to 
^ov.  Campbell,  of  Arizona,  to  develop  a  State  organization  for  him. 

The  Chaikman.  I  think  you  have  been  doing  very  good  and  effec- 
tive work  in  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee,  judging  from  recent  events. 
You  are  going  along  pretty  fast. 

Dr.  Cum  MING.  We  are  going  along  pretty  fast. 
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Dr.  ScHEREsciiEwsKY.  You  gave  us  $150,000  for  this  work,  and 
then  you  cut  us  down  to  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  during  the  war. 
Dr.  ScHEREscHEWSKY.  No,  sir ;  that  was  before  the  war.    The  ap- 
propriation before  the  war  was  $150,000.     If  we  have  $250,000  to 
spend  on  this,  without  handling  malaria,  that  is  as  much  as  we  can 
do  in  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  spending  any  of  this  for  malaria  work? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEwsKY.  Only  in  so  far  as  malaria  is  a  local  prob- 
lem. Certain  county  health  organizations  have  done  their  own 
malaria  work.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  take  malaria  out  of  the  field 
investigation,  except  for  investigations  in  some  scientific  ways,  and 
put  it  in  rural  sanitation. 

Dr.  Gumming.  What  we  are  doing  now  is  really  very  much  better 
than  what  we  did  formerly,  because  it  is  broader.  We  try  to  go  into 
a  county  and  start  a  county  health  officer  and  the  county  provides  a 
county  health  inspector.  The  counties  have  come  over,  not  on  the 
50-50  basis,  which  is  all  we  could  hope  for  in  the  past,  but  they  have 
been  putting  up  from  $3  to  $6  to  every  $1  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  work  spread  to  other  adjoining  counties? 

Dr.  Cum  MING.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  the  best  work  that  has  ever 
been  done. 

Dr.  SciiERESCHEWSKY.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  great  amount 
of  money,  but  we  have  asked  for  money  to  accelerate  the  work  a  little 
bit,  and  when  that  is  done  you  will  get  it  spread  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  find  that  these  improvements  will  come 
right  along  .with  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  When  the 
farmers  were  getting  $2.50  for  wheat  and  $1.50  for  corn,  and  every- 
thing else  was  in  proportion,  then  they  could  adopt  and  install  these 
sanitary  improvements  in  their  homes,  and  they  were  doing  that. 
Then,  when  the  reverse  condition  comes,  you  will  find  them  economiz- 
ing in  these  things. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir ;  the  pendulum  swings  both  ways. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  work  was  not 
effective  or  that^t  was  not  good  work,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  impetus 
given  to  improved  sanitary  conditions  on  farms  was  due  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  communities. 

Dr.  ScHi'.REscHEWSKY.  Of  coui'se,  you  can  make  better  headway 
witli  this  work  in  prosperous  times ;  the  rate  of  progress  varies  with 
the  economic  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  cleaned  up  Oklahoma,  Montana,  and 
Tennessee.     In  what  other  States  do  you  propose  to  work? 

Dr.  SciiERESCHEWSKY.  There  are  45  States  that  need  it.  We 
started  in  New  England.     We  went  to  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  You  crossed  over  New  York? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  They  have  been  talking  to  us  a  little  about 
it,  and  there  are  some  counties  in  New  York  we  would  like  to  have. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Pennsylvania  has  asked  us  to  help  them. 

Dr.  ScHiMJEscHEWSKY.  We  are  getting  letters  of  inquiry  now  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  organizing  this  rural  health  work,  which  you 
must  admit  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  organize  than  city  health  work 
because  of  the  sparseness  of  the  population.     We  know  what  the 
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fundamental  organization  must  be,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  get 
results.  We  can  show  them  how  to  do  it,  take  supervision  oi  it,  and 
trive  them  an  organization  with  pep  and  one  composed  of  competent 
men.  We  can  give  the  thing  a  push  that  they  can  not  get  in  any 
other  way.  And  it  is  done  at  a  very  moderate  expenditure  consider- 
ing^ the  results.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  are  your  principal  studies,  and  what 
are  the  things  you  are  having  done  in  rural  sanitation? 

Dr.  ScHERESciiEWSKY.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  develop  in 
lr)cal  communities  health  responsibility;  we  are  trying  to  teach 
them  that  if  they  want  good  health  they  must  have  an  efficient  health 
organization  on  the  job,  that  they  must  tackle  certain  problems,  and 
that  thev  must  be  tackled  in  a  certain  wav.  For  instance,  in  Vermont 
they  have  several  problems,  problems  connected  with  respiratory 
liseases,  tuberculosis,  and  diphtheria.  In  other  States  they  have 
other  problems,  such  as  malaria  and  typhoid  fever,  and  we  show 
them  the  health  organization  they  must  have  to  get  results  and 
advise  them  as  to  the  problems  to  tackle,  and  tell  them  how  to  go 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  Of  course,  we  teach  these  health  depart- 
ments to  bring  in  all  sorts  of  volunteer  agencies.  You  must  re~ 
member  that  these  health  departments  have  a  great  deal  more  money 
at  their  command  than  is  simply  appropriated  for  them  by  official 
lK)dies:  they  bring  in  the  Bed  Cross;  they  start  community  health 
centers;  they  get  the  women's  organizations  interested;  they  get  aid 
from  the  Red  Cross,  and  they  mooilize,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  a  great 
Heal  more  money  for  doing  health  work  than  the  mere  appropria- 
tions which  are  contemplated  in  their  budgets. 

The  Chairman.  Water  supplies,  I  understand,  is  one  of  your  prin- 
cipal studies. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKY.  Ycs ;  the  proper  disposal  of  excreta,  proper 
school  conditions,  county  health  nursing,  and  care  of  their  tubercu- 
loiLs  cases;  in  fact,  all  the  phases  of  public  health  work.  Of  course. 
they  must  have  the  fundamentals  of  good  health  to  start  with. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  p^t  out  bulletins  for  local  communities? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Wc  do  uot  get  out  bulletins,  but  we  help 
the  loval  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  standard  bulletins  giving  stand- 
anl  tyj)es  or  tests  of  water? 

Or.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Ycs ;  we  have  a  number  of  those,  of  course; 
hilt  our  printing  fund  is  not  such  that  we  can  do  as  much  publicity 
W(jrk  along  that  line  as  we  would  like.  AVe  have  a  lot  of  those  stand- 
*»nl  liulletius,  but  as  long  as  this  law  operates  which  provides  that 
\ve  can  not  print  any  more  than  1,000  copies  of  any  of  our  publica- 
ti(ms 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  can  if  you  get  permission,  I 
iM-lieve,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Xo.  The  Public  Health  Reports  we  can  print 
in  larger  quantities  than  that,  but  we  are  limited  to  an  edition  of 
l.n(Ki  copies  of  our  public  health  bulletins,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
how  a  service  that  is  supposed,  by  reason  of  its  organic  law,  to  dis- 
M'minate  information  to  the  public  is  going  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion very  far  when  they  are  limited  to  1,000  copies. 
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PI'KCHASE    AND    MAINTENANCE   OF    MOTOR    CYCLES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  quite  a  fleet  of  automobiles. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEw^SKY.  Yes ;  we  use  automobiles  in  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles. 

T)r.  SciiFREi^cnEwsKY.  Yes ;  and  all^ord  cars. 

The  Chairman.  That  ^vould  be  about  100  of  them. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKY.  No ;  it-  would  not  be  that  many,  because 
you  must  spend  some  money  to  keep  them  up.  We  want  about  50 
cars,  25  for  the  malarial  work  and  25  for  the  rural  sanitation  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  pay  for  them  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Schereschew^sky.  Yes ;  as  we  have  no  other  way  to  get  them. 
We  have  to  hire  them  now,  when  we  need  them  for  transportation. 
This  work  in  the  rural  districts  requires  a  lot  of  circulating  around. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  arrangements  with  the  local 
communities  so  that  they  will  take  care  of  all  the  transportation  f 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKY.  We  do  in  many  instances,  but  in  others  we 
can  not  provide  for  it  in  that  way,  and  we  have  to  hire  machines. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  bought  machines  and  put  them  in  one  State, 
you  would  be  likely  to  stay  where  the  machines  were  until  the  ma- 
chines wore  out,  would  you  not  ? 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  we  would  move 
them  out  from  the  different  States  as  we  needed  them.  I  think  the 
time  has  gone  by,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  these  fellows  who  are  out 
on  this  rural  health  work  like  to  run  machines  just  simply  for  the 
joy  of  running  them.  They  do  it  in  order  to  cover  100  miles  a  day, 
iis  lots  of  them  have  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  joy  riding? 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  No. 

Mr.  Magee.  This  proposed  appropriation  does  not  limit  j^ou  to  the 
purchase  of  Ford  cars. 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  I  kuow ;  but  a  Ford  is  the  only  practical 
machine  for  this  work,  and  we  have  jiot  used  any  other  kind  of 
machines.  You  need  not  worry  about  these  fellows  skating  around 
in  Cadillacs  or  Packards;  they  do  their  riding  in  little  Fords  or 
they  do  not  ride  at  all.  We  never  buy  anything  but  Fords  for  this 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  could  word  it  so  that  nothing  but 
Fords  could  be  purchased,  or  you  could  say  a  machine  should  not 
cost  over  $750,  if  vou  wanted  to  do  that. 

PELLAGRA. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  anything  for  pellagra  work 
for  the  next  year. 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  Mo  Special  investigations,  because  thost* 
terminate  December  31. 

The  CiiAHiMAN.  Are  you  using  the  money  that  was  appropriated 
for  this  year? 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  We  are  using  it  simply  to  operate  up  until 
DecemV)cr  31. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  will  be  left? 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  They  cut  the  sum  that  they  used  to  give  us 
in  half  and  we  will  probably  have  a  balance  of  $5,000  or  $6,000  in 
the  appropriation,  which  will  be  turned  back. 
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BIOLOGIC  PRODUCTS — ^VIRUSES,  SERUMS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  asking  $100,000  to  regulate  the  prop- 
Diration  and  sale  of  viruses,  serums,  toxins,  and  analogous  products. 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEwsKY.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  $50,000  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that? 

Dr.  ScHEKESCHEWSKY.  Well,  we  have  spent  about  a  proportionate 
amount  or  a  little  bit  over — that  is,  up  to  November  1 — but  the 
trouble  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this  business  of  manu- 
facturing biologies  is  increasing  all  the  time,  and  new  products  are 
being  brought  out  that  we  ought  to  bring  under  supervision ;  besides, 
wo  are  not  examining  as  many  samples  as  we  ought  to  examine ;  we 
flo  not  keep  close  enough  check  on  them  and  once  in  a  while,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  a  defective  product  gets  out  and  it  causes  some- 
body's death,  because  it  is  poisonous.  What  we  want  to  do  is,  first 
of  all,  to  be  able  to  examine  these  products  adequately  and  put  on 
enough  personnel — you  see,  they  are  working  very  hard  now — so  that 
we  can  take  larger  numbers  of  samples  and  examine  them  more 
often.  Then  we  have  work  to  do  in  standardizing  these  products 
and  getting  out  what  they  call  "  potency  standards."  In  other  words, 
when  you  get  out  sucK  a  product,  it  should  be  pure  and  come  up  to  a 
certain  standard,  but  unless  you  are  in  a  position  to  make  enough 
tests,  it  is  always  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  standards  should  be. 
You  have  got  to  work  that  out  to  find  out  what  the  practical  standard 
of  a  given  product  is. 

ABSPHENAMINE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  arsphenamine? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEwsKY.  That  is  606,  salvarsan. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  that? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEWSKY.  It  is  a  drug  they  use  for  syphilis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  virus  or  serum  ? 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  It  is  an  analogous  product,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  And  under  the  decisions,  can  you  not  regulate  the 
sale  of  that  ? 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  We  do  regulate  its  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  law? 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  want  to  include  it  with  the 
others? 

Dr.  SCHERESCHEWSKY.  Just  simply  because  some  manufacturer 
might  say,  "  You  have  no  power,"  and  this  is  to  avoid  having  any 
<'ontest  in  court  about  it,  because  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
sale  of  that  product  should  be  regulated,  because  unless  it  is  brought 
un<ler  supervision  and  under  proper  conditions  it  is  liable  to  be 
unduly  toxic  or  it  may  be  inert;  if  it  is  toxic,  it  is  liable  to  cause 
instantaneous  death  when  injected  or  cause  death  in  a  few  days 
Wause  of  changes  which  it  produces  in  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
Xow,  we  have,  oi  course,  been  studying  this  subject,  and  we  have 
developed  some  very  important  and  very  useful  information  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  arsphenamine.  We  have  shown  that  if  you 
shake  it  too  much  after  you  have  made  the  solution  it  is  liable  to 
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become  poisonous;  we  have  shown  that  if  it  is  injected  faster  than 
at  a  certain  rate  it  is  liable  to  cause  death;  we  have  shown  what 
component  of  this  arsphenamine  is  the  thing  that  does  the  business; 
and  we  have  added  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  it  because  we  have  been  supervising  it. 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  I  think  we  have  saved  hundreds  of  lives  in  its  use 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  used  to  a  great  extent.  Some  of 
the  things  which  were  presented  to  the  public  were  dangerous,  and, 
as  Dr.  Schereschewsky  pointed  out,  the  mere  shaking  too  much  of  a 
good  product  would  cause  chemical  changes  which  would  kill  a  man 
if  injected.  I  suppose  it  is  used  more  than  any  other  one  drug  out- 
side of  quinine. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  use  about  6,000,000  doses  of  it  in  the 
United  States  during  a  year. 

FOB   SERVICES  OF  RESEBVE  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AND  OTHER  PERSONNEL. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  be  permitted  to  spend  a  part  of 
this  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  reserve  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  other  personnel  ? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHiiwsKY.  Is  that  in  this  item  ?  • 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  new  language. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  that  item  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  ask  that  the  words  "  including  arsphena- 
mine'' be  included,  and  strike  out  the  word  "service"  and  insert 
"  services  of  reserve  commissioned  officers  and  other  personnel." 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  must  have  gotten  that  in  the  wrong 

plac6. 

Dr.  Cumming.  That  would  be  a  good  thing  to  leave  in  the  para- 
graph because  there  is  a  decision  of  the'  comptroller  that  under  the 
act  creating  the  reserve  corps  they  can  be  used  only  for  such  pur- 
^^oses  as  the  President  may  declare  a  national  emergency.  For  that 
t•jBa^^on  Wfe  di*^  \\m\g  them  in  the  war-risk  work  but  we  can  not  use 
them  for  ordinary  services.  If  Congress  passed  this,  we  could  use 
some  of  those  men  in  other  work  and  some  of  those  men  are  highly 
scientific  men,  those  reserve  officers. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  would  help  very  much  to  have  that  m 
there.  The  reason  is  that  many  of  our  reserve  officers  are  men  of 
high  scientific  attainments. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  is  not  put  in,  how  would  vou  perform  the 
.services  that  these  reserve  commissioned  olTicors  perform  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  would  have  to  hire  men  on  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  you  do  it  now  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir.  ^  But  with  this  we  could  utilize, 
first  of  all,  men  who  are  commissioned  in  the  service  and  who  have 
the  qualifications,  and  we  can  get  men  if  they  are  commissioned. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  that  operates,  but  I  guess  it  is  because 
they  get  a  commission,  and  we  can  get  them,  with  the  same  qualifica- 
tions, for  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  if  commissioned,  than  you  can  with- 
out a  commission.    I  am  not  pretending  to  explain  why  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lower  would  the  rates  be? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  very  much,  but  considerably  lower. 

Dr.  Cumming.  We  had  begun  an  important  study  of  tuberculosis 
this  year  with  one  of  the  best  scientists  in  this  country,  and  he 
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dropped  us  right  in  the  middle  and  went  to  the  Army  t)ecause  they 
offered  him  a  commission. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  He  took  the  commission  at  a  lower  rate  of 
pav  in  the  Army  because  he  got  the  commission. 

'The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether,  if  this  language  were 
inserted,  you  would  soon  have  an  organization  of  reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  which  would  take  up  the  whole  appropriation. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  only  idea 
was  to  be  able  to  employ  one  or  two  men  of  high  qualifications,  who 
iould  be  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  work.  You  know  that  men 
with  the  qualifications  to  work  to  advantage  along  this  line  are  rare, 
and  we  would  never  be  able  to  get  many  anyhow. 

FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  EXPENSES  OF  A  DIVISION  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  maintenance  and  expenses  of  the  Division 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $200,000. 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  are  asking  for  a  slight  increase  this  year,  as  has 
I'een  done  in  two  previous  years,  but  Congress  has  each  time  con- 
tinued the  lump-sum  appropriation  of  $200,000.     The  general  re- 
marks which  I  made  last  year  may  well  apply  to  the  situation  as  it 
-xi^ts  at  the  present  time.    I  might  point  out  to  you  the  progress  that 
lias  l>een  made  in  this  work  of  controlling  venereal  diseases.     For 
instance,  on  the  item  of  reporting  venereal  diseases  to  the  State  boards 
of  health,  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  total  number  of  cases  re- 
ported was  as  follows:  One  hundred  and  thiilv-one  thousand  one 
bnndred  and  ninety-three  cases  of  gonorrhea;  100,466  cases  of  syphi- 
Hn:  and  7,848  cases  of  chancroid;  that  is  a  total  of  239,502.    For  the 
tiM:il  year  1920,  the  one  ending  last  June,  the  figures  were:  Gonor- 
rlu»a,  i72,e387;  syphilis,  142,869:  and  chancroid,  10,861;  or  a  total  of 
'•'J<').ll7  cases.    That  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  there  was  a 
LMvater  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  during  1920  than  there  was 
^luring  1919,  but  it  does  indicate  that  the  State  boards  of  health  are 
developing  more  effective  machinery  for  ascertaining  where  these 
cases  are  that  are  infected,  and,  therefore,  bringing  them  under  treat- 
ment. 
The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  to  the  end  of  1920,  are  you? 
Dr.  Pierce.  Yes;  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the  one  ending  last  June. 
Var  the  period  from  July  1,  1920  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  the 
«l:ita  with  me,  but  I  could  easily  get  it.    It  would  show,  however,  a 
proportionate  increase,  because  each  month  they  are  reporting  more 
cases,  showing  that  the  effect  of  the  general  educational  work  which 
hn-.  l)een  done  has  been  to  bring  people  who  are  infected  under  the 
«":\re  of  reputable  physicians  who  report  these  cases  to  the  State 

iK>ards  of  health. 

The  C'hairman.  If  you  keep  up  that  rate  of  progress 

Dr.  Pierce  (interposing).  It  will  increase  for  the  next  two  or 

three  years. 

COOPERATION  WrTH  STATE  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Because  more  and  more  efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
doctors  to  report  cases.    You  must  remember  that  a  few  years  ago 
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there  were  only  six  States  in  the  Union  requiring  these  cases  to  be 
reported,  while  now  all  State  require  it  except  Nevada  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  For  instance,  take  a  pamphlet  of  this  sort,  a 
little  leaflet,  on  "  The  value  of  venereal-disease  case  reports."  We  had 
requests  for  52,000  copies  of  those  from  various  State  boards  of  health 
who  read  the  article  in  the  Public  Health  Reports. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  They  ha^e  to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  law  making 
venereal-disease  cases  reportable  here,  but  they  have  never  been  able 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  Have  you  asked  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
to  report  such  a  bill  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  two  years  ago  there  was  a  bill  referred 
to  the  District  Committee,  and  the  local  people  here  have  been  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  get  the  bill  reported  out,  but  it  has  never  come 
out  from  the  committee  for  some  reason.  Nevada  has  not  passed 
such  a  law,  and  those  are  the  only  two  States  that  do  not  have  laws 
requiring  venereal  diseases  to  be  reported. 

This  fund  that  we  are  requesting — ^$336,715 — ^is  for  the  administra- 
tive office  of  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  here  in  the  District, 
$66,040 ;  then  for  general  expenses,  including  transportation,  print- 
ing, office  equipment,  telegrams,  express,  miscellaneous,  and  every- 
thing of  that  nature,  $167,000;  then  the  section  on  educational  ac- 
tivities and  law  enforcement — that  is,  the  personnel — $49,175;  and 
field  personnel,  $54,000.  That  is  the  way  it  would  be  divided,  pro- 
vided there  was  a  budgetary  appropriation  and  not  a  lump  sum. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  make  an  allotment  under  your  present 
appropriation? 

Dr.  jPierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  allotment  for  this  year  of  the 
$200,000? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Approximately  one-third  of  it  is  allotted  to  educa- 
tional activities,  one-third  to  the  field  force,  and  one-third  to  the 
administrative  force. 

COOPERATION    WITH   INTERDEPARTMENTAL  SOCIAL   HYGIENE  BOABD. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cooperate  with  the  department  of  social 
hygiene  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir;  the  relation  between  our  division  and  the 
Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  is  one  that  is  very  definitely 
defined  in  the  law  creating  both  this  division  and  the  Interdepart- 
mental Social  Hvffiene  Board.  If  you  recall  that  law,  it  stated  that 
the  duties  of  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Wblic  Health 
Service  were  to  cooperate  with  State  boards  of  health  for  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  control  of  venereal  diseases. 

The  Chairman.  The  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board 
does  the  same  thing  in  certain  instances. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Well,  they  do  on  account  of  certain  developments  that 
have  occurred  there  with  their  appropriation,  but  there  is  no  basis 
in  the  law  creating  the  board  which  would  authorize  the  l)oard  to 
cooperate  with  State  boards  of  health,  except  to  protect  soldiers 
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and  sailors.  It  was  pointed  out  at  a  recent  meeting  of  State  health 
officers  that  that  was  the  case,  and  they  regretted  the  multiplicity 
of  Federal  agencies  to  which  they  had  to  turn  for  help,  both  finan- 
cial and  advisory.  I  have  letters  from  some  of  the  States  which  I 
want  to  refer  to  briefly  in  a  few  minutes,  with  your  permission. 
The  way  that  the  Interdepartmental  'Social  Hygiene  Board  coop- 
erates with  States  at  the  present  time  is  by  virtue  of  two  sections  m 
tlio  law.  Section  2  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  vSecre- 
tiiry  of  the  Navy  to  adopt  measures  for  assisting  various  States  in 
caring  for  civilian  persons  who  would  be  a  menace  to  the  military 
forces,  and  section  5  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  that  purpose.  It 
w:^.s  the  original  intention  of  those  having  this  law  passed  to  use 
that  fund  in  establishing  detention  buildings  in  the  various  States 
where  persons  infected  with  venereal  diseases  could  be  isolated,  so 
that  thev  would  not  be  a  menace  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
comptroller  ruled  that  would  be  an  illegal  expenditure  of  funds, 
so  then  the  board  had  $1,000,000  on  their  hands  and  could  not 
spend  it  as  they  originally  intended.  We  then  proposed  allotting 
the  fund  to  the  States,  so  that  they  could  use  it  in  protecting  the 
military  forces,  but  the  comptroller  ruled  that  that  could  not  be 
(lone;  that  what  we  could  do  would  be  to  hire  personnel  which  had 
l)een  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  assign  them  to 
State  boards  of  health  to  carry  on  that  work.  That  is  being  done 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  in  that  way  that  the  Interdepartmental 
^^ial  Hygiene  Board  is  cooperating  with  the  State  boards  of  health, 
in  a  similar  way  to  our  division.  There  is  another  function  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  which  brings  them  into 
contact  with  State  boards  of  health.  The  comptroller  ruled  that 
the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  was  the  disbursing 
agency  for  the  $1,000,000  which  is  allotted  to  the  State  boards  of 
health  under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xiTX.  Their  only  function  in  relation  to  that  fund  is  to  disburse  it 
to  the  States  in  accordance  with  the  wording  of  the  act  of  Congress 
making  the  appropriation  and  require  an  accounting  of  that  money  to 
the  board. 

They  are  merely  acting  as  fiscal  representatives  of  the  Groverninent 
in  relation  to  that  fund.  The  supervision  of  the  manner  of  expendi- 
ture of  that  fund  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  as  can  be  best  shown  by  this  statement  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Social  Hygiene  Board  itself.  On  September  16,  1919,  Dr. 
Frederick  R.  Green,  secretary  Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  board 
asking  what  the  relationship  was  between  the  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board  and  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases.  In 
replying  to  this  letter,  the  following  statement  was  made: 

Tin*  board  bas  by  no  means  preempted  the  field  of  venoreal-disoase  control. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  dependent  wlioUy  upon  tlie  Division  of  Venereal  Dis- 
eases (»f  the  Public  Healtli  Service  for  tlie  operation  of  the  venereal-disease 
projrram  in  tlie  States  through  the  State  departments  of  health. 

Now,  if  you  make  a  careful  study  of  the  law  creating  the  board 
smd  the  division,  and  see  what  are  the  functions  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Social  Hygiene  Board  and  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  you  will  see  that  it  is  clearly  indicated 
that  Congress  contemplated  the  concentration  of  public-health  activi- 
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ties  in  respect  to  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

I  will  appear  before  this  committee  again  as  a  member  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to 
have  the  matter  we  are  discussing  now  made  of  record  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  hearings.  In  attempting  to  have  some  information 
to  present  to  this  committee  which  would  be  based  on  something  else 
than  statements  I  might  prepare  from  my  viewpoint  of  the  subject, 
I  sent  out  a  letter  to  the  representatives  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  each  of  the  States,  asking  that  they  present  not  any  statistical  data 
but  just  a  brief  statement  of  such  tacts  as  they  wished  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  its  information. 
I  have  quite  a  number  of  replies  to  this  letter,  and  I  would  just  like 
to  quote  very  briefly  a  paragraph  from  a  few  of  them,  with  vour 
permission.  For  instance,  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  South  Caro- 
lina says : 

In  my  opinion  the  future  of  the  entire  program  of  venereal-di^ase  control 
depends  upon  the  continuation  of  the  advisory  and  supervisory  control  exerted 
by  the  division.  It  serves  the  several  purposes  of  a  flywheel,  in  that  it  initiates 
impulses  and  continues  to  drive  after  tlie  primary  urge  begins  to  wane. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean? 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  means  that  we  suggest  to  the  States  certain 
measures  that  should  be  carried  out,  and  when  they  agree  they  should 
be  carried  out  we  help  them  carry  them  out  by  providing  supervisory 
and  advisory  control.  For  instance,  they  refer  things  to  us  and  say, 
"  Well,  now,  we  have  encountered  this  difficulty.  WTiat  has  been  the 
experience  of  other  States  where  this  work  has  been  carried  on?" 
In  other  words,  we  are  the  central  agency  around  which  all  the  State 
boards  of  health  operate  their  venereal  disease  control  work.  Thus^ 
there  occurs  a  coordination  and  standardization  of  the  work.  We 
have  authority  under  the  law  for  that,  in  that  the  act  states  that 
money  must  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  those  regulations 
were  prepared  by  the  Public  itealth  Service  and  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, so  that  the  law  was  fulfilled  and  the  methods  which  we  feel 
are  applicable  are  now  in  force. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Jersey  says : 

Tlie  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  confines  its  efforts  to  10 
activities,  includes  as  1  of  them  venereal  disease  control.  At  the  last  meeting 
()f  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  that  institution  it  was  voted  to  devote  one-tenth  of 
the  entire  State  chaml)er  funds  to  the  committee  of  venereal  disease  control. 
It  is  impossible  to  jjive  the  exact  amount  of  this  appropriation  before  the  be$nn- 
ninfr  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  the  expenditure  of  some  thousands  of  dollars  of  the 
State  chamber  funds  is  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  the  Federal  and 
State  venereal  disease  bureau,  for  the  chamber  of  commerce  committee  works 
through  the  bureau,  and  without  it  the  venereal  disease  control  activity  of  the 
State  chamber  of  commerce  probably  would  be  abandoned. 

The  Florida  State  Board  of  Health  says : 

The  majority  of  our  clinics  in  Florida  rc^ceive  an  equal  appropriation  from 
the  city  and  county  in  which  they  are  located,  matching  the  appropriation  of 
the  State  board  of  health,  so  you  can  readily  s(»e  that  this  brings  the  greati^r 
part  of  the  financial  burden  of  our  campaign  up(»n  our  local  citizenship. 

I  might  say  that  that  is  one  result  of  the  Federal  allotment  to  the 
States.  A  State  in  order  to  receive  its  share  must  appropriate  an 
equal  amount.     That,  of  course,  doubles  the  fund.     When  they  allot 
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funds  to  local  communities  the  State  board  of  health  insists  that  local 
communities  put  up  an  equal  amount,  or  their  proper  share. 

For  every  dollar  expended  from  Government  funds  there  are 
lK)und  to  be  two  more  dollars  and  in  a  great  many  cases  it  runs 
higher,  as  will  be  seen  from  these  letters. 

I  could  put  quotations  from  these  letters  in  the  record  if  you 
prefer. 

The  Chairman.  Not  too  many  of  them,  because  we  are  trying  to 
keep  the  record  down. 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  can  just  insert  paragraphs  from  these  letters? 

The  Chairman.  \es;  just  insert  tlie  paragraphs. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  North  Dakota  says : 

It  would  b<*  imiwssible  in  this  State  to  carry  on  the  work  of  venereal-disease 
r«»ntrol  without  the  Federal  appropriation  and  support. 

The  attorney  general  of  Arkansas  says : 

As  <»ne  interested  in  everj' thing  that  tends  to  build  up  the  State  and  con- 
trihute  to  tlie  welfare  of  its  citizenship  generally,  I  take  this  method  of  com- 
nieu<ling  the  work  which  you  have  done  and  are  doing  in  your  campaign  of 
»Mlucation  for  keeping  fit  and  venereal-disease  control.  During  the  past  several 
months  I  have  had  occasion  to  travel  over  this  State  quite  extensively  and 
hAve  had  occasitm  to  note  the  interest  which  our  people  have  taken  in  the 
l«<tures  and  literature  in  the  campaign.  Tliat  the  campaign  is  bearing  fruit 
rlnTi»  is  no  question.  The  startling  statistics  which  the  recent  war  gave  us 
an  npi>ortunity  to  gather,  relative  to  the  physical  condition  of  our  people,  have 
so  impressed  the  citizenship  that  they  are  anxious  to  lend  a  cooperating  hand 
to  this  movement.  You  are  to  be  highly  conmunded  f6r  the  part  your  depart- 
ment has  taken  in  this  matter. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  says : 

There  are,  however,  tw^o  features  which  have  depended  in  no  small  measure 
upon  the  continuance  of  Federal  grant,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  arsphen- 
yinine  and  subsidies  to  the  State  approved  venereal-disease  clinics. 

The  riiite<l  States  Public  Health  Service,  through  the  Division  of  Venereal 
diseases,  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  preparing  pamphlets  for  distribution 
aiul  in  arranging  poster  exhibits  for  e<lucational  purposes. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland  says : 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  be  informed  that  Federal 
a  ill  in  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  In  Maryland  is  absolutely  essential  at 
'lii^  lime.  The  educational  work,  and  especially  meilical  treatment  of  vene- 
rnaUy  infected  persons,  is  filling  a  verj^  great  n<^ed  in  this  State.  The  treatment 
'  Iini<-s  have  become  a  fixture  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  reason  of  their 
iwu  years'  existence.  Nevertheless,  this  fact  has  probably  not  become  as  firmly 
ii\i*«l  in  the  minds  of  the  State  legislature  and  of  the  bu(lg(  t-making  othcials. 
That  is  to  say,  in  making  the  appropriation  to  continue  the  work  for  the  next 
tw<»  fiscal  years  the  legislatnie  took  the  position  that  the  ai)propriation  was 
^^^ing  made  to  meet  a  sum  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  sure 
tliat  the  development  of  the  work  would  be  very  seriously  handicapped,  and 
I^Thaps  irreparably  damaged,  if  Federal  aid  is  withdrawn  at  this  time.  Not 
"Illy  is  the  Federal  appropriation  needed  for  the  actual  work  in  the  control 
«»f  the  venereal  diseases,  but  the  influence  of  the  Federal  (lovernment's  support 
•'f  the  whole  program  Is  an  exceptionally  strong  factor  in  obtaining  State  and 
liiuiiicipal  sympathy  and  appropriations. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  North  Carolina  states: 

To  my  mind,  an  Important  aspect  of  the  venereal-disease  work  is  the  fact 
^liat  it  is  by  far  the  most  popular  public-health  campaign  ever  undertaken. 
^(*r  example,  we  put  out  a  special  number  of  the  hcaltl^  I  uHetin  'n  Febnuirv. 
Jtn<l  this  proved  so  popular  that  we  put  out  another  special  number  in  .July. 
T>i»^re  have  been  more  expressions  of  popular  approval  of  these  special  numbers 
til  an  of  any  other  dozen  health  bulletins  ever  issued  by  this  department.  We 
r^-jieaffNUy  hear  people  say  that  this  w^ork  should  have  been  begun  years  ago. 
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The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi  says : 

These  treatment  stations  have  been  of  wonderful  service  in  cooperating  with 
the  different  social  service  committees,  and  we  have  received  quite  a  c*ontribution 
in  work  from  these  different  organizations. 

It  is  felt  that  quite  a  substantial  appropriation  will  be  made  by  the  State  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  legislaure  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a  tleten- 
tion  home  for  women.    It  is  thought  that  the  bill  will  call  for  $250,000. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  South  Dakota  says : 

The  most  effective  continuation  of  the  campaign  is  dependent  upon  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation  and  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Federal  health 
organization. 

The  campaign  is  approved  by  practically  all  the  influential  people  of  the  State, 
and  every  dollar  requested  from  the  legislature  was  promptly  approprlate<l.  oven 
an  extra  amount  at  the  special  session  held  June,  1920. 

The  campaign  is  approved  and  assisted  financially  and  otherwise  by  every 
public  welfare  organization  in  the  State. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Indiana  says : 

The  total  appropriations  made  by  cities  and  counties  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
for  the  year  covered  by  this  annual  report  is  approximately  $65,000  which,  in 
addition  to  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State  legislature,  would  amount  to 
approximately  $4  appropriated  by  the  State  and  local  communities  for  each 
dollar  allotted  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  as  show^n  by  our  report  is  the  widespread 
and  almost  universal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public.  This  bureau  in  the 
year  covered  by  the  report  distributed  over  200,000  educational  pamphlets  di- 
rectly, all  of  which  were  distributed  in  response  to  individual  requests  from  the 
people  of  Indiana. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  movement  so  universally  approved  should  appeal  esi>e- 
clally  to  representatives  of  the  people  both  in  the  legislatures  and  in  the  National 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  whole  movement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government,  w^hich  is,  of  course,  the  government 
"  of  the  people  "  has  not  only  initiated  the  movement  but  is  giving  its  direct  and 
intelligent  support. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Kentucky  says : 

I  might  suggest  to  you  that  the  Federal  appropriation  in  this  State  was  met 
by  the  State  appropriation  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses,  the  governor  of 
the  State  going  upon  the  floor  and  making  a  speech  in  favor  of  this  appropria- 
tion. In  the  city  of  Ijouisville  we  are  having  $2  put  up  for  one  taken  from  the 
Federal  appropriation.  In  a  large  number  of  tow^ns  and  cities  we  are  having 
dollar  for  dollar  put  up. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Oklahoma  says : 

We  feel  that  Oklahoma  is  making  wonderful  strides  in  the  work  of  bringing 
under  control  the  venereal  diseases  since  the  incepticm  of  the  campaign  of 
bringing  under  control  the  venereal  diseases.  The  assistance  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  an  incentive  toward  securing  the  appropriations 
by  the  State  amounting  to  $43.0(X)  for  the  last  and  present  fiscal  year  each,  as 
well  as  encouraging  the  cities  to  cooperate  in  a  financial  way. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  West  Virginia  says : 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  work  having  been  begun,  it  is 
unthinkable  that  it  should  be  discontinued  or  crippled  for  lack  of  Federal  sup- 
port. While  the  amount  of  money  used  by  the  bureau  has  not  been  great,  it 
has  stimulated  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  to  such  an  extent  that  the  result 
produced  is  equivalent  to  the  expenditure  of  a  very  much  larger  sum  and  has 
reached  into  almost  every  village  in  West  Virginia. 

Another  reason  why  Federal  aid  should  be  continued  is  the  fact  that  aside 
from  State  help,  the  cities  and  town  can  be  better  induced  to  put  up  money  if 
thev  are  assured  that  the  Federal  Government  is  also  hacking  it. 
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The  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Mexico  says : 

An  iniiM>rtant  service  romlered  by  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  the 
riiblic  Health  Service  has  been  the  preparation  of  educational  pamphlets.  We 
bail  no  funds  with  which  to  publish  such  material,  but  were  able  to  buy  that 
whi<'h  had  already  been  produced  in  quantity  by  the  bureau  through  the 
(lovenmient  Printing  Office. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  North  Dakota  says : 

One  difficulty  the  bureau  has  is  to  explain  to  the  budget  board  and  to  the 
legislature  why  after  having  promised  that  the  Government  would  pay  an  equal 
:ini<iunt  with  the  State  only  $3,427.90  has  been  appropriated  by  the  (xovernment 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  when  the  State  had  appropriated  $6,274.24  for  the  same 
peri<Kl. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Tennessee  says : 

It  is  believed  that  the  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Division  of 
ViMiereal  Diseases  should  be  continued  and  should  be  augmented  by  other  funds, 
iMM'jiuse  it  has  been  found  in  this  State  that  the  i)ublicity  given  to  public-health 
work  in  the  circularizaticms  and  propaganda  sent  out  by  this  office  has  decidedly 
iMihanced  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State  in  public-health  win-k  generally. 

It  is  felt  that  the  appropriation  for  the  allotments  to  State  boards  of  health 
sli«»uld  l>e  c<mtinued  for  the  next  year  and  until  each  State  has  been  educated  to 
rhe  need  of  venereal -disease  control  work,  and  what  Is  probably  more  important, 
lias  been  educated  in  the  policies  of  the  Government  to  begin  public-health  work 
and  gradually  withdraw  financial  support  from  the  State  as  the  duty  of  the  State 
is  made  manifest. 

The  State  board  of  health  of  Oregon  says  : 

As  a  result  of  this  assistance  from  the  Federal  (Jovernment  the  State  of 
Oregon  has  beini  Induced  to  spend,  and  is  spending  annually,  $13.48  for  each 
•lollar  apimrtioned  to  the  State  by  the  Fe<leral  Government. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  stimulus  afforded  by  this  Federal  assistance  there  is 
in  existence  in  this  State  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  venereally  infected 
women,  to  which  all  of  the  women  of  the  State  who  are  infected  have  access. 
There  are  two  clinics  in  the  city  of  Portland  maintained  by  the  United  States 
(;ovemn]ent  through  the  Chamberlain-Kahn  fund  and  by  the  medical  school, 
through  the  interest  created  by  te  Chamberlain-Kahn  fund.  - 

ALLOTMENT  TO   STATES. 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  should  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
with  your  permission,  to  point  out  a  difficulty  encountered  last  year 
wlien  this  committee  approved  the  appropriation  for  allotment  to 
States  and  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  on  a  point  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir.  The  law  very  clearly  states  in  section  6  of 
the  act  creating  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  that  any 
State  may  receive  any  part  of  its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  sub- 
sequent to  June  30,  1919,  by  specific  appropriation  or  otherwise  set- 
ting aside  an  amount  equal  to  such  part  of  this  allotment  for  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases.  That  indicates 
that  if  Congress  continues  to  make  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
a  State  would  be  entitled  to  its  allotment  provided  they  raise  an  equal 
amount.  That  would  indicate  that  Congress  intended  to  make  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  permanent.  Section  4 
merely  defines  the  duties  and  says  that  it  shall  be  like  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  only  way  to  abolish  the 
division  would  be  for  Congress  to  revoke  this  act.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  law  that  this  function  of  cooperating  with 
the  State  boards  of  health  for  the  prevention,  control,  and  suppres- 
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sion  of  venereal  diseases  was  contemplated  as  a  permanent  work  just 
like  the  other  work  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  cooperating  with 
the  State  boards  on  hookworm,  pellagra,  and  other  communicable  dis- 
cease  work 

There  are  two  things  apparent  to  me  from  this  bill.  One  is  that 
Congress  intended  at  the  time  tliis  law  was  passed  making  a  divi- 
sion in  the  Public  Health  Service  for  venereal-disease  control;  sec- 
ond, that  they  intended  the  Public  Health  Service  to  be  the  Federal 
agency  authorized  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  State  boards  of 
health  aaid  to  bring  the  State  health  officers  into  contact  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  through  the  Federal  Government  with  each 
other.  There  are  certain  things  that  can  not  properly  be  undertaken 
by  any  State.  One,  for  instance,  is  going  on  at  present — ^this  institute 
for  venereal-disease  control  that  we  are  conducting  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  on  the  subject  of  the  point  of  order, 
if  I  recall,  it  was  on  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  appropriation. 
If  you  had  just  said  "  for  investigation  of  venereal  diseases  "  and 
stopped  there,  "$200,000,"'  it  would  not  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  but  you  had  maintenance  and  expense  of  the  divi- 
sion of  venereal  diseases,  which  was  held  to  be  the  creation  of  a  new 
division,  not  authorized  by  law. 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  think  I  have  misled  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  prob- 
ably other  members  of  tlie  committee.  It  was  not  this  appropriation 
of  $2()(),00(),  but  the  $1,000,000  appropriation. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  the  interdepartmental  board? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir;  for  allotment  to  States. 

Mr.  Magee-  That  went  out,  but  was  restored  in  the  Senate? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxs.  That  was  the  interdepartmental  board? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir.    The  board  is  the  disbursing  agency. 

FIELD  FORCE. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  increase  you  are 
asking  for  of  $136,715.    What  is  the  necessity  of  that? 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  increase  is  desired  for  the  reason  that  we  want 
to  increase  the  field  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $200,000  is  expended  in  the 
field? 

Dr.  Pierce.  About  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  is  the  rest  expended? 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  rest  is  spent  here  in  Washington^  in  adminis- 
trative expenses  and  educational  activities. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  matched  an  equal 
amount  of  money  to  this  $200,000  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  No;  there  is  not.    That  is  why  I  brought  up  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  In  bringing  up  the  other  we  are  going  to  get  con- 
fused in  regard  to  this  appropriation.  There  is  nothing  matched 
against  this? 

Dr.  Pierce.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  expend  a  third  in  the  field? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  investigation  in  the 
field? 
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Dr.  Pierce.  The  field  work  is  largely  stimulating  and  coordinating 
work.  We  have  12  men,  called  regional  consultants,  each  assigned 
to  a  group  of  States,  who  spend  a  month  in  each  State.  They  work 
with  the  State  health  officer  in  stimulating  the  work  and  in  helping 
him  to  increase  his  medical  facilities  and  to  standardize  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  treat  cases? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Our  men  do  not.  They  act  purely  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  already  existing  State  bu- 
reaus, and  then  demonstrate  the  value  of  carrying  out  certain  educa- 
tional measures  and  measures  to  get  better  cooperation  from  local 
physicians  in  reporting  their  cases  to  the  State  boards  of  health  and 
in  securing  modern  treatment  of  patients. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war,  through  the  cooperation,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Railroad  Administration,  you  posted  certain  notices  in 
the  railroad  toilets? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  other  toilets  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  continuing  that  work? 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  State  boards  of  health  are  doing  it ;  we  are  not 
doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  that  to  be  effective? 

Dr.  Pierce.  An  extremely  effective  measure.  We  had  thousands 
of  letters  referring  to  the  writer  having  seen  the  notice  in  the  toilets 
in  the  trains. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  spend  the  other  money  for? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Travel  expenses.  These  men  out  in  the  field  all  have 
to  have  their  per  diem  and  railroad  fare  paid.  Then  we  have  bought 
a  small  amount  of  arsphenamine  for  use  in  some  clinics  that  were 
not  being  operated  by  the  States;  stationery  and  tele^ams,  and  to 
pav  expressage  on  exhibits  loaned  to  the  State  health  officers. 

I'he  Chairman.  The  net  result  is  that  you  want  to  increase  the 
whole  organization  about  one-third  ?  ^ 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  could.  If  we  can  not  we  will  run 
along  like  we  have  for  two  and  a  half  years.  We  have  been  operating 
on  $200,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  division  established? 

Dr.  Pierce.  July  9,  1918.  The  appropriation  was  made  in  the  act 
providing  for  one  year.  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Twice  the  committee  has 
given  $200,000  to  continue  the  work. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  necessarily  a  permanent 
division  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes.  I  do  not  mean  forever.  T  would  not  mean  for 
25  years,  but  for  the  next  6  or  7  years.  I  think  that  we  would  really 
lose  a  great  deal  by  discontinuing  something  we  have  started. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  by  1926  we  can  abolish  the  divi- 
sion? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  would  not  like  to  express  that  as  a  well  formed 
opinion. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  1927,  anyway? 

Dr.  Pierce.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  want  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Could  we  in  1928  ? 
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Dr.  Pierce.  I  do  riot  think  that  I  should  like  to  bind  myself  down 
to  any  particular  year,  but  I  feel  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  W- 
asking  for  increases  every  year.  I  think  after  two  or  three  years  we 
might  even  reduce  the  amount  that  we  could  operate  upon.  As  the 
States  develop  their  macliinery  more  effectively  for  handling  the  con- 
ditions we  should  reduce  our  expenditures.  I  would  be  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  decreasing  need 
of  further  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  work  in  any  State  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  No.  sir;  it  is  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Right  along? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  work  in  a  county  or 
municipality  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  No,  sir;  we  are  never  finished.  These  States  will  not 
finish  for  a  couple  of  generations.  We  just  recently  completed  a 
study 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  go  right  on? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Not  have  the  service  increase  its  expenditures,  but  we 
stiir  should  have  a  division  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  States. 
You  refer  to  the  $126,000  increase? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  whole  question. 

Dr.  Pierce.  1  think  we  should  always  have  a  division  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  State  boards  of  health.  I  do  not  think  that  ive 
should  attempt  to  continue  to  increase  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  those  States,  even  in  a  State  as  far 
advanced  as  Massachusetts,  which  will  ever  be  able  to  walk  alone  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  They  will  be  able  to  bear  the  great  burden.  Now  the 
State  boards  of  health  put  up  50  per  cent  and  then  they  make  tlie 
cities  and  county  organizations  help  out. 

I  started  to  refer  to  this  Institute  on  Venereal  Disease  Control,  and 
there  is  just  one  phase  to  which  I  should  like  to  invite  your  attention : 
This  publication  [exhibiting]  was  printed  by  the  Red  Cross  larcjel y 
for  the  conference,  but  they  inserted  this  pa«:e  about  our  institute 
because  it  immediately  precedes  the  conference.  We  arranged  to 
have  the  men  who  have  their  names  printed  there  come  here  and  jrive 
a  series  of  lectures — Dr.  Fordycc,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Davenport,  of 
New  York;  etc.  We  ^ot  them  from  near-by  cities  so  that  the  travel 
expense  would  be  small.  We  had  nearly  COO  peo])le  come  here  to  hear 
these  lectures.  They  are  going:  ^n  every  day  in  the  New  National 
Museum  Building.    Those  attending  ])ay  their  own  bills. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they,  doctors? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Doctors,  nurses,  so(Mal  workers,  police  matrons,  school- 
teachers, some  State  health  officers,  and  others — just  individual  citi- 
zens interested  in  this  problem.  It  shows  that  there  has  been  a  ^reat 
impetus  given  to  this  work.  Two  years  ago  if  we  gave  notice  that 
we  were  going  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  venereal-disease  control 
we  probably  could  not  have  gotten  20  or  25  people  to  come  here  anil 
pay  their  own  way  and  stay  two  weeks  to  hear  these  lectures.  Noav 
we  have  nearly  000.  We  have  a  representative  of  the  I^eague  <»f 
Women  Voters  and  a  representative  from  the  Federal ij>i)  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  other  organizations,  and  many  of  the  Stat«*  health  officers. 

We  stationed  one  of  our  field  officers  in  Little  Rj^k,  Ark.,  recently, 
and  the  Interior  Departmentjias  amended  its  regulations  governing 
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the  praciice  of  medicine  in  Little  Rock  so  that  a  doctor  can  not  use 
the  hot  baths  unless  he  complies  with  the  State  law  and  reports  the 
disease  to  the  State  officials.  Since  this  went  into  effect  more  cases 
of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  have  been  reported  from  Hot  Springs  in 
one  day  than  perhaps  from  the  entire  State.  One  of  the  great  handi- 
caps that  has  attended  this  work  of  venereal-disease  control  has  been 
the  lack  of  possessing  accurate  knowledge  as  to  what  was  the  preva- 
lence of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  in  the  general  community. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  it  on  the  increase  or  decrease  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  have  nothing  to  gauge  it  by,  because  we  do  not 
know  how  much  there  was  before  we  started  gathering  data.  The 
only  information  obtained  was  in  making  the  examination  of  men 
for  draft  in  the  Army  during  the  war,  which  showed  about  5.9,  per 
cent,  practically  6  per  cent  affected  with  venereal  diseases.  Of  course 
that  was  just  one  cursory  examination,  no  Wassermpnn  test  was  made, 
no  examination  by  the  microscope  and  no  detailed  diagnosis;  just  the 
cases  which  were  evident  from  a  physical  inspection.  When  we 
demonstrate  the  interest  that  is  being  shown  all  over  the  country  it 
would  seem  proper  for  the  Government  to  continue  to  assist  the  State 
health  officers  m  maintaining  their  State  bureaus.  I  had  several 
other  letters  that  I  wanted  to  read  a  paragraph  from,  but  when 
placed  in  the  record  you  will  see  that  the  general  effect  would  be 
very  detrimental  if  the  Government  withdrew  its  supervisory  rela- 
tionship with  the  State  boards  of  health  in  this  work. 

REDUCTION  OF  APPROPRIATION  FOR  VENERAL  DISEASES. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Pierce,  suppose  there  was  to  be  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  appropriated  this  year  for  venereal  diseases,  where 
should  the  reduction  be  made^  in  this  item  or  in  the  item  with  regard 
to  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  As  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  and  I  assume 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  That  is  the  reason  why  I  asked  you 
the  question. 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  assume  that  you  could  consider  my  answer  impartial 
and  notwithstanding  I  am  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  it  should  be  made  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  the  appropriation  given  to  the  board 
was  to  be  made  dollar  for  dollar? 

Dtt  Pierce.  No,  sir ;  not  that.  Ours  was  to  be  made  dollar  for 
<1<  liar;  that  is  the  one  allotted  to  the  State  boards  of  health. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  doing  that  same  work? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  are  supervising  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  supervise  it  and  make  them  pay  half? 

Dr.  Pierce.  They  are  paying  half. 

The  Chairman.  Not  here  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  continue  that  and  cut  this  down  and 
have  the  work  done  for  the  States  contributing  their  half? 

Dr.  Pierce.  There  would  be  no  way  of  coordinating  the  work  done 
bv  the  States  under  this  particular  appropriation.  With  a  view 
to  saving  money  and  in  curtailing  the  work,  why  would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  cut  out  the  $673,000  that  you  will  be  asked  for  in  a 
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few  days  by  the  Interdepartmental  Board  to  carry  on  work  which 
is  done  in  accordance  with  section  2  where  it  says  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  to  take  measures  for 
assisting  the  States  in  protecting  the  armed  force? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  want  to  make  a  further  reduction 
in  the  item  with  regard  to  cooperation  with  State  and  municipal 
authorities,  why  not  instead  of  cutting  that  down  cut  this  down,  be- 
cause these  two  funds  are  spent  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  the 
administration  of  one  we  get  dollar  for  dollar  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  other  we  do  not  get  a  cent? 

Dr.  Pierce.  In  our  fund  we  get  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  anything? 

Dr.  Pierce.  This  fund  for  supervising  we  get  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  notning  in  the  law  requiring  it? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  the  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  $200,000. 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  will  always  be.  I  have  a  veiy  clear  conception 
of  the  conditions.  Here  is  $1,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  and, 
according  to  the  law,  it  must  be  allotted  to  the  States.  When  it  is 
allotted  to  the  State  boards  of  health  the  Interdepartmental  Board 
has  nothing  more  to  do,  except  accounting  for  it.  As  the  Interde- 
partmental Board  said,  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Venereal 
Disease  Division  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of  the  $1,000,000. 
Then,  we  have  this  $200,000,  which  is  the  central  fund  for  coordi- 
nating the  expenditure  of  the  $1,000,000  which  must  be  matched  by 
State  appropriations,  so  that  it  becomes  $2,000,000.  Therefore,  we 
have  $2,000,000  in  the  hands  of  the  State  boards  of  health.  This 
$200,000,  which  is  only  10  per  cent,  is  for  supervision  and  adminis- 
trative purposes  for  that  $2,000,000.  The  $200,000  which  we  have  had 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  is  really  a  K)  per  cent  supervisory 
charge  on  the  $2,000,000,  half  of  which  is  furnisned  by  Congress  anS 
half  by  the  State  boards  of  health.  The  only  relationship  which  the 
Interdepartmental  Board  has  is  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  disburse- 
ment and  accounting  force. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  putting  in,  "  To 
be  expended  only  when  the  State  wherein  the  money  is  spent  for 
field  work  has  contributed  an  equal  amount  for  like  investigation?" 

Dr.  Pierce.  There  would  be  no  objection  on  our  part  unless  timt 
would  preclude  us  continuing  the  general  work. 

The  Chairman-  Unless  they  contributed  and  paid  half. 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  we  could  conduct  work  in  Washington  to  be 
made  available  for  all  the  States? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  it.    I  am  talking  about  the  field. 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  Mould  be  quite  satisfiictory. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  they  do  not  do  it? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir.  W^e  aie  not  working  in  any  State  where 
they  do  not  pay  half  the  expense. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  want  an  equal  amount? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir;  otherwise  a  State  could  not  get  it  from  the 
Government. 

PUBLICITY — MO\TNa-PlCTXniE  FIIiMS. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  in  regard  to  health  information — yo\x 
are  not  presenting  that  at  this  time  ? 
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Dr.  CuMMiNG.  Except  we  think  it  would  be  useful. 

The  Chairmax.  The  same  thing  that  you  said  about  it  before  is 
true  now  f 

Dr.  Gumming.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  situation  is  not  any  more  acute  now 
than  it  was  then? 

Dr.  CuMMiNG.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is. 

FOK  INVESTIGATION  OF  EPIDEMICS,  PREVENTION  OF  INFLUENZA  AND  ALLIED 

DISEASES,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  the  same  appropriation  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  influenza.  If  we  appropriate  the  money  under  the 
other  fund,  and  influenza  is  in  there,  you  can  make  your  investiga- 
tion just  tne  same  as  if  you  had  a  separate  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEWSKT.  The  epidemic  fund  is  only  for  suppressive 
work.    You  can  not  use  any  of  the  epidemic  fund  for  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  the  line  is  sharp  and  clear.  The  epi- 
demic fund  is  for  the  suppression  of  disease,  and  this  is  for  in- 
vestigation to  find  out  the  causes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  Kockefeller  Institute  making  a  thor- 
oudi  survey  in  regard  to  influenza? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir.  There  are  only  isolated  pieces  of 
work. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  some  reference  to  it  in  a  medical  journal. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  has 
put  up  a  fund  to  make  some  investigation  of  influenza  and  asked 
us  to  cooperate,  and  we  are  cooperating. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  money  for  this  im^estigation  work? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Very  little.  We  put  up  about  $5,000:  that 
does  not  do  anything. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Here  is  a  disease  that  killed  500,000  citizens 
within  six  weeks. 

Dr.  Warren.  There  is  a  bill  which  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  That  bill  calls  for  $1,000,000. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  $1,000,000. 

Dr.  Warren.  That  amount  was  reduced. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  To  $500,000.  These  diseases  cause  about 
one-tenth  of  the  mortality,  and  unless  we  ^o  and  try  to  find  out 
alK>ut  them  in  every  possible  way  we  will  ]ust  simply  be  helpless 
before  them.  We  want  to  utilize  this  time  to  try  to  see  if  we  can  not 
control  influenza  and  pneumonia  so  that  when  we  get  an  epidemic 
we  will  have  some  way  to  prevent  the  epidemic  from  occurring  or 
stamp  it  out  before  it  spreads  to  the  whole  country  like  a  prairie 
fire.  There  is  plenty  of  influenza  and  pneumonia,  but  it  is  not 
epidemic. 

reimbursekent  for  loss  of  personal  effects  of  officers  and 

employees. 

TBe  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $6,000  for  the  "  Reimburse- 
ment for  loss  of  personal  effects  oi  officers  and  employees  "  ? 
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Dr.  Gumming.  We  have  a  hospital  which  is  known  as  the  Green- 
ville Tuberculosis  Hospital  taken  over  from  the  Army,  a  part  of 
Camp  Sevier,  S.  C.  They  are  wooden  barrack  buildings,  such  as  all 
these  hospitals  are.  One  of  them  caught  on  fire  and  burned  all  the 
eflFects  of  these  people.  They  lost  all  their  clothes  and  some  of  them 
are  in  a  pretty  hard  fix  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  persons  were  there  who  lost  their  per- 
sonal effects? 

Dr.  Cumming.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  that  information.  I 
can  put  in  the  record.    That  occurred  before  I  came  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  claims  been  filed  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  I  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  amount  of  each  claim  ? 

Dr.  Cumming.  Yes,  sir. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  insertions  of  the  following 
language : 

AT)propriations  herein  or  hereafter  made  for  the  Public  Health  Service  shall 
not  be  expended  for  advertising  in  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals  for 
any  purpose  otlier  than  the  procurement  of  necessary  employees  and  bids  for 
necessary  services,  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment. 

Dr.  Cumming.  I  do  not  know  of  any  advertising  except  the  usual 
advertising  for  supplies  and  things  like  that  which  is  duly  author- 
ized, and  the  ads  for  help.  I  suppose  at  the  isolated  hospitals  they 
have  to  advertise  in  the  local  papers  for  help,  because  sometimes  a 
man  and  his  crowd  will  leave  suddenly.  I  was  at  one  hospital  when 
the  whole  force  left. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  asking  for  this  limitation? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEwsKY.  When  we  had  the  influenza  epidemic  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  committee  we  were  told  by  Senator  Owen 
that  we  should  put  in  the  papers  statements  in  regard  to  this  epi- 
demic.   That  is  one  of  the  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember. 

Dr.  ScHERESciiEwsKY.  And  when  I  tried  to  get  the  money  they 
would  not  give  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  something  new  ? 

T>r  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes ;  I  do  not  know  why  they  included  it. 


Friday,  December  3,  1920. 
AJMEEICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

STATEMENT  OP  MISS  SUSAN  B.  MERWIN,  SECRETAEY. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Merwin,  you  are  from  Louisville,  Ky.  ? 
Miss  Merwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The   Chairman.  You   are   secretary  of  the   American   Printing 
House  for  the  Blind? 
Miss  Merwin.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  How  large  an  institution  is  this  % 
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Miss  Merwin.  Well,  we  supply  books  for  all  the  schools  and  all 
the  State  institutions  lor  the  blind  all  over  the  country.  Up  until 
the  appropriation  was  made  in  August,  1919,  we  had  only  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  from  the  Government,  and  that  was  the  only 
source  of  income  we  had.  We  had  no  revenue  from  any  of  the  States 
at  all.  Since  the  bill  was  passed  last  August  we  have  had  an  increase 
of  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  printed  books  an- 
nually? 

Miss  Merwin.  We  are  to  produce  $50,000  worth  of  books  and  some 
tangible  apparatus  which  is  divided  among  the  schools.  It  is  pro- 
rated and  given  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  they  have  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  produce — $50,000  worth  of  books  ? 

Miss  Merwin.  We  sell  to  individuals  and  to  libraries,  of  course, 
practically  at  cost,  but  we  manufacture,  of  course,  other  books  than 
those  pi*oduced  for  the  schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  books,  for  instance,  to  some  of  the 
State  institutions  for  the  blind  and  charge  them  for  that? 

Miss  Merwin.  They  do  not  pay  in  money.  They  draw  those  books 
to  the  amount  of  their  quota.  I  will  show  you  our  report  where 
we  have  the  amount  set  out  that  is  prorated  to  each  school.  They 
iret  $5(X)  or  $800  or  $1,000  worth  of  books  according  to  the  attendance 
vach  year.  This  shows  the  $50,000  apportionment  to  each  school  in 
tli#*  United  States  or  each  public  institution  for  the  blind.  They  are 
arranged  alphabetically.  The  attendance  is  shown  in  the  first  three 
columns  and  the  prorata  in  the  other  sections  of  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  $40,000  from  the  Government  ? 

Miss  Merwin.  We  get  $50,000.  Our  original  appropriation  was 
^10,000.  That  was  the  income  from  a  trust  fund  held  for  this  pur- 
|)ose,  and  last  year  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  an  increased  appro- 
[)riation  of  $40,000  in  addition,  making  a  total  of  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  bill  passed,  my  understanding  was 
that  this  printing  house  for  the  blind  was  not  a  money-making  in- 
stitution and  that  no  one  received  anything  in  the  way  of  dividends 

or  profits. 
Miss  Merwin.  That  is  absolutely  true.    The  books  are  sold  at  cost. 

The  act  requires  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  that  any  of  them  were  distributed 
to  the  various  State  institutions  without  the  State  institutions  pay- 
ing for  them. 

Miss  Merwin.  They  are  distributed  gratis.  The  Government  ap- 
j>n)priates  this  money,  for  the  production  of  these  books.  You  under- 
stand it  is  a  very  costly  thing.  You  will  notice  the  price  of  the  books 
a.s  given  in  that  catalogue,  and  this  work  really  could  not  be  done  in 

anv  other  wav. 

The  Chairman.  But,  for  instance,  take  a  large  wealthy  State  that 
lm>  all  kinds  of  sources  of  taxation,  which  the  Government  does  not 
iiave,  I  do  not  see  why  thev  should  not  pay  just  what  the  books  cost. 

Miss  Merwin.  I  doubt  it  there  is  a  State  institution  in  the  country 
tlmt  really  has  that  large  sum  of  money.  I  know  of  no  school  for 
the  blind  ^that  has  that,  and  they  would  be  unable  to  do  this  work. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  get  the  money  to  buy  these  books 
before  ? 

Miss  Merwin.  There  were  practically  no  schools  then.  This  in- 
stitution was  established  in  1858.  It  has  received  a  Federal  appro- 
priation since  1879.  Prior  to  that  time  it  had  small  donations  and  a 
few  States  possibly  contributed  a  small  amount  to  it,  and  also  indi- 
viduals, but  there  were  very  few  books  for  the  blind  at  that  time. 
They  were  limited  possibly  to  20  titles  in  all.  The  act  reads,  "To 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind,"  because  it  is  a  costly  process,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  each  State  to  do  this  work,  and  it  would 
be  an  unnecessarv  and  extravagant  duplication,  and  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  the  only  humane  and  proper  thing  to  do— to  educate  these 
people. 

Tne  Chairman.  But  before  we  appropriated  the  money  for  this 
institution,  where  did  you  get  your  money  aside  from  this  $10,000  ? 

Miss  Merwin.  We  had  very  little  besides  the  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  States  pay  for  these  books? 

Miss  Merwin.  No  ;  they  did  not.  The  institution  was  run  on  that 
small  sum  of  money  simply  because  it  was  very  economically  run 
and  the  States  had  very  few  books.  They  were  very  inadequately 
supplied,  and  there  were  not  enough  for  each  pupil. 

Tne  Chairman.  About  how  much  do  you  produce  in  dollars  and 
cents  in  books  that  you  sell  ? 

Miss  Merwin.  I  suppose  that  when  we  had  the  $10,000  appropria- 
tion we  probably  sold  about  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  worth,  but 
they  are  sold  really  at  almost  cost.  There  was  only  a  little  charge 
for  overhead,  so  that  that  did  help  the  institution  out,  just  as  it  does 
now,  and  of  course  the  libraries  buy  from  us,  and  also  individuals, 
and  that  is  a  help. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  sell  this  last  year? 

Miss  Merwin.  I  could  not  answer  that  right  offhand. 

The  Chairman,  Very  much? 

Miss  Merwin.  Yes;  we  sold  a  good  deal  and  we  did  work  for  the 
American  Library  Association,  which  of  course  brought  us  some 
income ;  but,  as  I  say,  we  had  to  have  more  equipment  and  more  ma- 
terial to  do  it  with,  so  we  really  made  no  money.  We  really  had  no 
more  revenue  than  we  had  before  when  we  had  the  small  appropria- 
tion. We  have  simply  increased  our  capacity  in  order  to  supply 
the  world  of  the  blind  with  more  books. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ? 

Miss  Merwin.  Twentj^-three. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  the  time? 

Miss  Merwin.  Yes;  all  the  time.  I  have  the  detailed  estimate  as 
submitted,  if  you  care  to  look  at  it.  Evervbody  is  very  inadequately 
paid.  This  is  the  estimate  for  1921,  and  this  statement  shows  tiie 
estimate  for  1922 — the  $40,000  estimate.  Last  year  we  submitted  the 
estimate  for  $50,000,  and  we  were  requested  to  include  the  $10,000 
of  original  appropriation,  but  this  year  they  send  word  to  us  to  omit 
the  $10,000,  and  therefore  the  estimate  is  for  $40,000.  This  statement 
shows  the  employees  and  the  rates  of  pay. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
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Eftinmtea  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  flacal  year  ending 

June  30,  1922. 

[Title  of  appropriation  "An  act  to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind."] 


Detailed  objects  of  expenditure,  and  explanations. 


i^retary  and  superintendent  (act  IMTar.  3, 1879,  vol.  20,  p.  409,sec.  — ) 

Bookkeeper  (act  June  25, 1906,  vol.  34,  p.  460) 

Stenofrrapher  (act  Aup.  4, 1919,  vol.  41,  p.  272) 

<  >rder  clerk  (act  Nov.  4, 1919,  Public  No.  73,  H.  R.  9205) 

J'hippin?  clerk  (act  June  5, 1920,  Public  No.  246,  H.  R.  13870) 

Foreman  (act  June  5, 1920,  Public  No.  264,  H.  R.  14335) 

Pressman 

Mi'-hinfst 

Map  maker 

Proofreader 

Blind  proofreader 

C'opv  Holder 

Bindery  forewoman 

3  bindery  girls,  at  $70  per  month 

3  hindwy  girls,  at  160  per  month 

1  stireotyper,  at  $85  per  month 

•i  stereotypers,  at  $75  per  month 

Jmitor 


Estimated 

amount 

which  will 

be  required. 


Total 
amount. 


('arp)enter 

Bra«  plate  blanks 

Taper 

Bin  ling  material 

I  .i  king  and  stcHing  boxes. 
<oil 


$1,800 
1,200 
1,200 
900 
900 
2,100 
1,620 


$1,800 
1,200 
1,200 
900 
900 
2,100 
1,620 


Amount 
appropri- 
ated for 
1921. 


"^r  itionpry  and  postage. . . 

<  .italogues  and  price  lists. 

loiurance 

Kl.Tt delights  and  poorer. 

^N  ater  rent 

Toi^-phone 

Mat  ferial  for  maps 

Frt*i^t  and  drayage out.. 

<  tf  oeral  expense 

Kxpert  accountant 


ToUl. 


1,400 

720 

840 

960 

2,520 

2,160 

1,020 

6,400 

780 

300 

2,000 

5,500 

4,020 

875 

555 

265 

375 

250 

200 

25 

75 


1,440 

720 

840 

960 

2,520 

2,160 

1,020 

5,400 

780 

300 

2,000 

5,500 

4,020 

875 

555 

265 

375 

250 

200 

25 

75 


$1,500 

1,080 

900 

780 


40,000 


40,000 


1,920 

1.440 

1,800 

1,200 

1,200 

600 

720 

840 

2,220 

2,580 

600 

4,680 

720 

300 

3,600 

7,500 

8,800 

1,275 

.555 

450 

800 

250 

200 

25 

75 

300 

600 

240 

250 


S50,000 


*  The  estimate  for  original  $10,000  appropriation  will  be  made  up  by  Treasury  Department. 
<  The  estimate  for  1921  included  the  original  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  obliged  to  increase  the  rates  of 
'ompensation? 

Miss  Merwin.  Yes;  we  have,  somewhat.  I  do  not  suppose  any 
of  you  know  about  the  manufacture  of  embossed  books,  but  it  is  a 
very  unusual  and  peculiar  type  of  work.  You  have  to  learn  this 
i^ystem.  The  embossed  print  is  not  just  raised  letters  as  many  people 
til  ink,  but  it  is  a  system  of  dots  which  is  a  kind  of  shorthand  that 
f»ne  has  to  be  famdiar  with,  and  every  employee,  of  course,  has  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  it,  and  every  page  of  a  book  is  stereotyped 
on  a  bcass  plate,  and  from  those  brass  plates  the  book  is  made.  So  it 
takes  people  really  skilled  and  experienced  in  this  work.  These 
ffirls  who  are  enumerated  here  as  stereotypers  are  paid  practically 
>^T.i  a  month  and  $60  a  month.  The  form  ot  binding  is  of  an  unusual 
character  because  the  books  are  large  and  they  have  to  learn  and  be 
really  trained  to  do  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  remember,  part  of  your  appropriation  last 
year  was  invested  in  additional  equipment? 

Miss  MERW^N.  Yes ;  and  materials  and  labor  in  the  production  of 
the  lx)oks.  You  see,  we  only  had  a  $10,000  output,  so  in  order  to 
produce  the  $60,000  this  first  year  we  had  to  use  a  portion  of  that 
appropriation  for  additional  equipment  and  additional  materials; 
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but  for  this  year,  1921,  the  whole  $50,000  is  prorated  to  the  schools 
in  books,  as  you  will  see  from  the  list  before  you. 

The  Chairman,  But  for  the  next  year  you  are  only  estimating  for 
$40,000. 

Miss  Merwin.  Yes ;  because  the  $10,000  comes  from  the  Treasury 
and  they  submit  the  estimate  for  that.  The  original  $10,000  is  an 
income  irom  a  trust  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Then  according  to  this  statement  you  will  not 
need  but  $30,000  from  the  Government. 

Miss  Merwin.  No;  we  want  $40,000  from  this  committee,  and 
,  the  $10^000  comes  from  the  Treasury  Department.  As  submitted  to 
this  committee,  the  total  estimate  is^  $40,000  because  I  left  out  the 
$10,000  purposely,  because  I  have  a  message  here  from  Mr.  McLeod 
about  that.  The  estimate  as  first  submitted  included  it,  and  I  have 
here  the  estimate  sent  to  him  for  $50,000.  He  sent  back  this  word  : 
"This  estimate  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate  on  the  blanks  in- 
closed in  the  sum  of  $40,000.  The  Treasury  Department  will  submit 
the  permanent  estimate  of  $10,000  as  heretofore.  Please  note  the  in- 
closed circular." 

That  came  from  Mr.  McLeod,  of  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Warrants  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Therefore,  we  want  this 
full  amount  of  $40,000  from  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  the 
bill  authorized.  The  bill  authorizing  the  $40,000  was  passed  hist 
year,  you  will  remember. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  State  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  that  receive  your  publications,  and  the  value 
of  the  publications  allotted  to  each  State  institution. 

Miss  Merwin.  Yes. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Institutions  for  the  blind. 


Number  of  pupils. 


Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 

Alabama  School  for  the  Neerro  Deaf  and  Blljad 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  , 

Blind 

Cincinnati  l*ublic  Lchools,  Department  for 

the  Blind 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Department  for 

the  Blind 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. ..... 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 

Connecticut  Nursery  for  the  Blind 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the 

Blind 

Florida  School  for  the  Blind.  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Idaho  School  for  the  Doif  and  Blind 

Illinois  ^chool  for  the  Blind 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . . .. 

Iowa  ColleKc  for  the  Blind 

Jersey  C'itv  Public  Schools,  Department  for 

the  Blind 

Kansas  .-chool  for  the  Kducition  of  the  Blind 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Los   An'jeles    Public   t'-chools,    i)epartment 

for  the  Blind 

Loiiisianu  Institution  for  th"  Blin  1 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Massifhusetts  School  an  1   Perki  is  iM^titu- 

tion  for  the  Blind 


1918 


102 
21 

123 
97 

51 

53 

46 

127 

42 

8 

16 

41 

88 

22 

200 

12H 

122 

9 
lOi 
151 

19 

57 

160 

300 


1919 


99 
21 
92 
99 

51 

63 

58 

157 

52 

4 

14 

36 

87 

23 

217 

116 

109 

8 
109 
130 

18 

58 

125 

278 


1920 


93 

14 

116 

100 

59 

64 

175 
54 
52 

6 

15 
47 
94 
24 
215 
128 

no 

9 
110 
122 

21 

59 

127 

307 


Amount  of  quota. 


1918  19 


$189.80 

39.08 

228.88 

180.50 

91.90 

98.62 

&>.60 

236. 32 

78.15 

14.89 

29.77 
76.29 
160.03 
40.  9i 
372.16 
ZiS.  18 
227.02 

16.  75 
19;i  53 
380.98 

35. 38 
106. 07 
297.73 

558.24 


1919-20 


$379.82 

80.56 

352.96 

379.82 

195.66 

241.70 

222.52 

602.34 

199., 50 

15.34 

53.72 
138,12 
333.78 

88.24 
832.54 
445. 04 
445.01 

30.70 
418.18 
49&76 

69.00 
222.52 
479.58 

1,066.56 


1920-21 


SS57.g3 

129.15 

1.07a  11 

922.51 

544.28 

59a  41 

1.614.39 

479.70 
55.35 

138.38 

433.58 

887.16 

221.40 

1 .  983.  40 

1,180.81 

1,014.76 

83.03 
1,014.76 
1.125.46 

193.73 

544.28 

1,171.59 

2,832.10 
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Institutions  for  the  blind. 


Mif^hie?an  Employment   Institution  for  the 

MHiKl 

Michigan  School  Tor  the  Blind 

Mil\«-aiikee  Public  Schools,  Department  for 

the  Blind 

Minnesota  Schaol  for  the  Blind 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Department  for 

(he  Blind 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Mi<soiiri  School  for  the  Blind 

Mcintana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

N»l>raska  School  lor  the  Blind 

N«'  cark  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the 

Ullnd 

N»-w  Mexico  Institution  for  the  Blind 

New  Orleans  Public  Schools,  Department  for 

rhe  Blind 

N-w  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 

.N.  w  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Nis*-  York  City  Public  Schools,  Department 

for  the  Blind 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

<>hio  State  School  for  the  Blind 

OKldhoma  School  for  the  Blind 

<  THjion  Institute  for  the  Blind 

r«  iinsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 

lU'  ine  School  for  the  Blind 

>•»  .ih  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

^<'  nil  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

T-nnfssrt*  School  for  the  Blind 


Number  of  pupils. 


1918 


School  for  the  Blind. 


r-xas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

f  olored) 

T'»i.»do  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the 

'Uind 

•ah  School  for  the  Blind 

» iffinia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

\  ifi^inia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 

Wixhinjrton  School  for  the  Blind 

^^•i^tem  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Blind 

^  ^^t  N'irginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
W  ific-onsin  School  for  the  Blind 


Total. 


50 

158 

61 
175 


114 

188 

130 
209 

28 
200 
HI 

35 

239 

7 

88 

25 
207 
231 

74 

27 
39 
70 
35 
61 

151 

82 

137 


5,374 


1919 


48 
140 

59 
160 


68 

60 

125 

115 

23 

18 

67 

58 

20 

25 

54 

63 

102 
182 

116 
216 

32 
205 
119 

44 

235 

6 

69 

27 
185 
228 

80 

28 
32 
67 
32 
53 

179 

86 

120 


5,143 


1920 


49 
166 

&4 
154 

33 
68 
114 
18 
60 

24 
65 

11 
101 
163 

106 
208 

34 
250 
120 

47 

242 

8 

78 

33 
194 
227 

86 

25 
34 
71 
30 
63 

159 

89 

115 


Amount  of  quota. 


1918-19 


$93.04 
294.01 

113. 51 
325.64 


126.54 

232.60 

42.80 

124.67 

37.22 
100.48 


212. 13 
349.83 

241.91 
388.91 

52.10 
372. 16 
206.55 

65.13 
444.73 

13.03 
163. 75 

46.52 
385.19 
429.85 

137. 70 

50.24 
72.57 

13U.  26 
65.13 

113.51 

280.98 
152. 59 
254.93 


1919-20 


S184. 16 

537.12 
226.36 

613.84 
230.20 
441.20 
69.06 
222.52 

95.92 
241.70 

391. 32 
698. 26 
445.04 

828.70 
122.76 
786.50 
456.56 
168.80 
901.60 
23.02 
264.72  I 
103.60  1 
709.76  I 
874.74  I 
306.92 

107.42  I 

122.76 
257.06  , 
122.70  , 
203.34  I 
686.74  I 

329.94 
460.40 


5,420  I  10,000.00  ,20,000.00 


1920-21 


S452. 03 
1,531.37 

498. 15 
1,420.66 

«04.43 
627.31 
1,051.66 
166.05 
553.51 

221.40 
599.63 

101.48 

931. 73 

1,503.69 

977.86 
1,918.82 

313. 65 
2,306.27 
1,107.01 

433.58 

2,232.47 

73.80 

719.56 

304. 43 
1,789.67 
2,094.10 

793.36 

230.63 
313.65 
G5i.98 
276. 75 
581.18 

1,466.79 

821.03 

1,060.89 


50,000.00 


I'cr  capita,  $9,225+ 


Saturday,  November  27,  1920. 
BOAKD   OF   MEDIATION   AND   CONCILIATION. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  L.  CHAMBERS,  COMMISSIONER, 
ACCOMPANIED  B7  ME.  WHITEHEAD  KLITTTZ,  ASSISTANT  COM- 
MISSIONEE,  AND  ME.  WM.  J.  HOOVER,  SECBETAEY. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  you  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
Si^tMH)  for  the  next  year.  You  have  a  similar  appropriation  for 
tills  year  i 

Mr.  Cha^ibers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  present  personnel  of  a  character  to  re- 
'luire  the  expenditure  of  all  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Chambers,  We  have  at  the  present  time  one  less  employee 
tluui  last  year,  but  we  have  not  any  doubt  that  we  will  need  that  em- 
ployee again  later,  so  we  have  not  made  any  reduction  on  that  score. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  along — how  much  did  you  ex- 
pend last  year  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  unexpended  balance  was  $17,844.44.  The  ap- 
propriation was  $44,540. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  spent  about  $27,000  ? 

Mr.  (chambers.  Yes,  sir ;  about  $27,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  you  did  not  spend  more? 

Mr.  Chambers.  There  were  no  arbitrations  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  anything  to  do  ? 

Mr.  'Chambers.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the  transportation  act  itself 
took  up  the  whole  subject  of  wages,  which  was  one  of  the  subjects 
that  was  very  prolific  of  work  with  us  in  former  years. 

DISPUTES  adjusted  BY  THE  RiVILROAD  LABOR  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  matter  was  before  the  House  last  year 
there  was  very  serious  question  whether  it  should  remain  in  the  bill. 
You  remember  that.  It  was  contended,  with  a  ^ood  deal  of  force, 
that  the  transportation  act  providing  for  the  railroad  labor  board 
would  take  up  practically  all  of  the  disputes  for  settlement  and  arbi- 
tration that  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  had  formerly 
adjusted.    What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  that.  Judge? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  remember  very  well  the  discussion  and  we  were 
prepared  for  it  and  did  not  deny  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  that  view,  because  the  concensus  of  thought  at  that  time,  which 
subsequent  action  proved  to  be  the  case,  in  the  minds  of  all  the  labor 
classes  connected  with  railroad  transportation,  was  on  the  subject  of 
wages.    All  of  the  railroad  crafts,  whether  designedly  so,  or  whether 
it  was  merely  a  wise  economic  movement  on  their  part,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  that  it  was  a  good 
time  to  get  wages  based  on  that  theory  and  relegated  to  the  rear  for 
the  time  other  controversies,  and  concentrated  their  movement  on 
the  establishment  of  a  wage  scale,  which  the  Transportation  Labor 
Board  immediately  took  up.     Such  grievances  as  the  discharge  of 
engineers  and  conductors,  such  questions  as  excessive  working  hours, 
and  many  other  controversies  that  constituted  previous  to  that  time 
75  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  came  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  were 
held  in  abeyance  for  that  reason,  and  also  because  under  Govern- 
ment control  of  railroads  there  were  established  three  adjustment 
boards  to  which  a  large  portion  of  this  class  of  controversies  went, 
to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  request  of  the  President  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  our  board  was  loaned  to  the  Government  Railroad 
Administration,  and  a  great  many  of  the  controversies  which  had 
formerly  come  directly  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  were  adjusted 
there.    The  working  force,  you  might  say,  was  mainly  devoted  to  the 
settlement  of  cases  under  the  railroad  management  itself.     These 
adjustment  boards  are  all  to  be  abolished  in  February. 

The  Chairman.  Which  adjustment  boards? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Adjustment  Board  No.  1,  Adjustment  Board  No. 
2,  and  Adjustment  Board  No.  3.  They  were  constituted  under  Gov- 
ernment control  and  by  the  transportation  act  were  continued  for 
one  year.  When  they  go  out  of  operation  in  February  the  corre- 
spondence in  our  office  and  the  negotiations  in  our  office  disclose 
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there  will  be  a  flood  of  cases  that  will  have  to  be  settled  somewhere 
else. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  by  the  Labor  Board;  that  is  a  perma- 
nent institution? 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  Labor  Board  is  a  permanent  institution,  and 
so  is  the  Mediation  Board  until  the  act  under  which  it  exists  is 
repealed. 

Order  No.  1  of  the  Railroad  Board  itself,  laying  down  the  princi- 
ples before  they  decided  any  case,  is  dated  April  19,  1920.  I  need 
not  read  the  whole  of  the  order.    I  will  read  the  conclusion : 

Therefore,  this  board  will  not  receive,  entertain,  or  consider  any  application 
or  complaint  from  or  by  any  party,  i)arties,  or  their  representatives  who  have 
not  complied  w^ith  or  who  are  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law^  or 
who  are  not  exerting  every  reasonable  effort  and  adopting  every  available  means 
to  avoid  any  interruption  in  the  oi)eration  of  any  carrier  growing  out  of  any 
dispute  between  the  carrier  and  employee. 

This  is,  so  far  as  its  conclusion  is  concerned,  substantially  a  quota- 
tion from  the  act  itself. 

The  first  case  that  came  up  after  that  order  was  issued  was  a  case 
involving  that  very  subject,  and  the  Transportation  Labor  Board 
decided  as  follows : 

The  petitioners  recite  that  evei-y  possible  means  of  remedying  the  situation 
had  been  exhausted  before  the  applicants  as  individuals  stopped  work,  but 
this  is  a  conclusion  of  the  applicants  and  not  a  setting  out  of  facts.  The 
application  does  not  show  that  the  applicants  had  held  or  sought  conference 
l»etween  their  representatives  and  the  carriers.  It  does  not  show  that  the 
applicants  had  exerted  everj-  reasonable  effort  and  adopted  every  available 
means  to  avoid  any  interruption  in  the  operation  of  the  carriers.  It  does  not 
show  that  the  applicants  are  employees  of  any  carrier  or  carriers.  On  the 
<*ontrary.  it  appears  from  the  face  of  the  petition  that  the  applicants  have 
r*»tired  from  the  work  and  employment  of  the  railroads  on  their  own  motion 
and  on  their  own  account. 

The  board  does  not  hold  in  so  many  words,  but  they  hold  by  im- 
plication, and,  I  think  I  am  permitted  to  say  from  conference  with 
some  of  them,  they  held  in  fact  that  every  available  means  and 
evei-y  reasonable  effort  to  settle  their  controversies  means  not  only 
that  the  committee  shall  meet  the  proper  officials  of  the  railroad, 
and  failing  in  that  should  go  to  the  labor  board,  but  that  "  every 
reasonable  effort "  and  "  every  available  means  "  include  all  exist- 
ing legal  methods  and  agencies  before  going  to  the  labor  board. 
None  in  the  past  has  proven  more  successrul  than  mediation  through 
our  board.  Correspondence  that  is  now  going  on  indicates  that  the 
organization  most  directly  connected  with  transportation  intends 
bringing  to  the  mediation  board  as  they  did  previously  all  con- 
troversies except  the  subject  of  wages,  and  they  would  come  to  the 
mediation  board  on  the  wage  subject,  I  believe,  but  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  transportation  act  which  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  power  to  regulate  rates  on  freight  and  passengers 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  rate  to  the  wages  that  might  be  estab- 
lished by  the  transportation  board.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  no  such  power  in  reference  to  the  mediation  board. 

The  Chairman.  I  looked  into  that  matter  very  carefully  and  per- 
sonally examined  the  law  when  the  matter  was  up  last  year.  While 
I  did  all  I  could  to  retain  it,  because  I  did  not  want  the  board  wiped 
out  without  a  hearing,  yet  when  I  compared  the  law  I  did  not  see 
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where  there  was  so  much  use  for  both  of  these  institutions.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  such  a  duplication  of  activities  that  one  or  the 
other  should  do  all  the  work  of  mediation  and  conciliation. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  thought  on  that  subject 
that  evidently  did  not  occur  to  you.  There  was  no  governmental  in- 
stitution which  had  jurisdiction  either  voluntarily  or  compulsorily 
respecting  labor  disputes  in  railroad  transportation,  except  as  they 
bore  directly  upon  the  subject  of  transportation.  I  think  that  the 
16  crafts  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  railroad  service,  in 
fact,  almost  all  of  the  organizations  under  the  general  scope  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  either  directly  or  indirectly  touched 
railroad  service.  The  act  of  July,  1913,  creating  the  Board  of  Medi- 
ation made  it  the  only  institution  under  congressional  authority  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  railroad  controversies,  and  it,  at  the  begin- 
ning, was  only  supposed  to  affect  four  organizations — engineers,  con- 
ductors, firemen,  and  trainmen.  It  was  afterwards,  by  ruling  of  the 
board  itself  which  was  concurred  in  by  everybody  interested  and  by 
public  sentiment,  held  that  the  telegraphers'  organization  was  in- 
cluded as  being  connected  with  transportation.  The  other  crafts 
(1,7()(),()00  emi>loyees)  had  no  institution  under  the  law  to  which  they 
could  go  in  the  settlement  of  their  controversies.  They  were  con- 
stantly trying  to  come  to  our  board.  Our  board,  before  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  control  of  the  railroads,  always  had  more  work 
than  it  could  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  now  they  can  go  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  i 

Mr.  Chambers.  With  the  marine  jurisdiction  which  they  have 
and  all  of  these  other  organizations,  I  expect  that  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  has  more  than  it  can  do,  especially  with  those  organiza- 
tions that  never  had  any  tribunal  before  that  they  could  go  to.  I 
suppose  the  Railroad  Labor  Board — this  is  a  mere  matter  of  suppo- 
sition with  me — would  re^iret  more  than  any  department  of  the 
Government  any  interference  with  or  curtailment  of  the  duties  of 
the  Board  of  Mediation.  They  may  possibly  have  had  a  different 
feeling  a  year  ago,  but  I  venture  to  think  they  will  appreciate  any 
help  they  can  get  now.  I  know  that  many  of  the  railroad  transpor- 
tation employees  who  a  year  ago,  speaking  through  our  friend, 
Congressman  Casey,  made  an  attack  on  the  appropriation  for  thi? 
board  because  they  thought  the  railroad  transportation  law  would 
absorb  the  whole  thing,  feel  differentlv  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  labor  leaders,  so  called,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  all  the  men  who  usually  act  as  the  spokesmen  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity, 
were  in  favor  of  discontinuing  this  appropriation,  I  believe,  without 
exception. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  predict  you  will  find  them  on  the  other  side  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  then,  they  will  be  all  the  other  way  ( 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  think  so,  although  I  have  not  spoken  to  any  of 
them  on  the  subject.  I  think  you  will  find  the  railroads  the  same 
way.  They  are  coming  back  to  what  they  know  is  the  best  method 
of  settling  these  controversies — ^that  is,  the  voluntary  settle- 
ment by  mediation — ^because  it  is  afterwards  put  in  writing  and 
the  parties  bind  themselves  to  it.  When  we  take  up  a  matter 
with  them,  before  it  goes  to  arbitration  at  all,  they  sign  an  agreement 
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which  certainly  has  the  force  and  effect,  if  nothing  more,  of  a  common 
law  arbitration,  and  that  is  something  the  courts  can  and  will  enforce. 

The  Chairman.  It  seemed  to  me,  when  that  discussion  was  going 
on,  that  the  transportation  act  was  perhaps  a  little  different  in  that 
regard,  and  the  creation  of  the  labor  board  ought  to  have  involved 
the  taking  in  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  conciliation  and  the  re- 
I)ealing  of  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  subject  was  ven^  thoroughly  discussed  and 
we  were  invited  before  the  committee.  1  do  not  think  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  conferees  kept  any  record ;  at  least  no  clerk  took  the  record 
down  at  the  time  it  was  made.  There  was  a  provision  at  the  begin- 
ning repealing  this  act,  which  was  taken  out  after  they  went  thor- 
oughly into  the  whole  subject.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  700  or 
biH)  little  railroads  in  the  United  States  that  were  not  provided  for 
at  all  by  the  transportation  act,  electrically  operated  railroads  en- 
«:aged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  substantially  all  of  the  roads  now 
do  more  or  less  interstate-commerce  work.  T^hey  are  not  provided 
for  in  the  transportation  act,  and  if  this  board  should  be  abolished 
there  would  be  no  institution  to  which  thev  could  go  at  all  under 
existing  law.  You  would  have  to  amend  the  transportation  act  to 
take  care  of  that  class  of  railroads. 

We  construe,  and  I  think  the  labor  board  construes,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  proper  legal  construction  of  the  transportation  act,  that  even 
section  316,  which  provides  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board 
of  mediation  shall  be  suspended  in  any  case  which  may  be  received 
by  the  transportation  labor  board,  has  reference  only  to  such  cases 
or  controversies  that  the  transportation  labor  board  had  actually 
received,  not  Ciises  which  that  board  might  receive.  The  transporta- 
tion board  can  not  receive  a  case  unless  it  is  taken  there.  The  par- 
ties to  the  controversy,  acting  separately  or  together,  must  take  a 
ca>e  to  the  board  before  it  can  receive  it  at  all.  So  the  words  of  the 
Hct(  sec.  316),  "Any  dispute  which  may  be  received,"  mean  cases  that 
they  have  received. 

The  Chairmax.  Would  they  not  receive  all  the  csises  that  you  re- 
<  eive  if  it  was  not  for  this  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  assume  that  the  parties  themselves  could  take  a 
'  u>e  to  that  board  and  that  board  then  could  say,  or  ought  to  say,  it 
seems  to  me,  under  their  general  order,  and  the  case  they  have 
already  decided,  "Have. you  made  any  effort  to  settle  this  case  by 
mediation?  There  is  a  mediation  board  that  does  not  cost  tlie  Gov- 
ernment much  to  maintain.  They  have  had  several  hundred  cases. 
The  records  show  that  friendly  settlements  have  been  reached  in  those 
a^s  in  the  seven  years  of  the  existence  of  the  law,  saving  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  Government  and  the  parties,  and  vou  could  have 
availed  yourselves  of  that  law  and  settled  the  case.  "Have  you  tried 
mediation  in  the  settlement  of  this  case  ?"  "  No ;  we  have  not."  "  Go 
and  try  mediation  and  see  if  you  can  not  get  a  settlement  of  that  sort 
before  you  come  to  this  board  at  all." 

The  Chairman.  Are  yon  adjusting  any  disputes  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Chambers.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Any  in  recent  months? 

Mr.  Ch-VMbers.  More  by  correspondence  than  by  visiting  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.    The  nature  of  the  work  of  the  board  during 
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the  past  year  has  required  but  little  traveling  by  the  members.  We 
have  not  had  as  much  work  as  we  could  do,  for  the  reason  I  gave 
at  the  outset  of  my  statement,  that  controversies  of  this  nature  were 
relegated  until  they  got  the  wage  question  settled.  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  lay  before  the  committee  the  correspondence  that  is  going 
on,  you  would  find  the  basis  for  the  statement  that  I  made  a  while 
ago  that  the  representatives  of  labor  and*  probably  the  representa- 
tives of  the  railroads  were 

The  CHAiRiiAN  (interposing).  What  is  the  nature  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  They  want  to  know  whether  the  mediation  board 
will  accept  as  it  has  accepted  in  the  past  the  same  character  of  cases 
in  which  we  have  settled  controversies  for  them  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  to  kind  of  bind  you  to  an  opinion? 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  sir ;  not  an  opinion  as  to  how  we  will  decide 
these  controversies,  but  an  opinion  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any 
conflict  with  the  labor  board  on  the  principles  which  they  have  an- 
nounced. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  attitude  in  that  respect;  is 
there  any  difference  in  principle  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  No.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  KluttZj  who  came  on 
the  board  recently,  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Kjiapp  and  my- 
self, that  they  had  a  right  to  come  to  our  board  to  assist  them  as 
mediators  in  the  settlement  of  their  controversies.  We  held  to  that 
view  from  the  beginning,  before  the  labor  board  itself  made  this  an- 
nouncement. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  you  will  need  $35,000? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  on 
the  board  next  year.  I  am  speaking  for  the  institution  itself,  its 
record  in  the  past,  and  its  possibilities  for  promoting  this  work  in  the 
future.  The  board  has  expended  an  average  of  $36,000  a  year,  about 
$15,000  of  that  amount  being  used  in  arbitrations.  Since  the  labor 
board  has  been  holding  hearings,  we  have  not  had  any  arbitrations. 
That  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  our  work.  With  the  exception  of 
one  year,  we  have  returned  all  the  way  from  $5,000  to  $16,000  of  our 
appropriation,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  number  of  arbitrations. 
I  do  not  believe  this  board  has  ever  expended  a  dollar  unnecessarily, 
and  that  it  has  cost  the  Government  and  the  parties  immediately  in- 
volved less  money  in  proportion  to  the  results  accomplished  than  any 
other  institution  operated  at  Government  cost. 

OFFICE  SPACE. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  offices  of  the  board? 

Mr.  Chambers.  In  the  Southern  Building. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  space  do  you  occupy  there? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Besides  the  conference  room,  which  we  might  do 
without,  there  are  five  rooms.  Judge  Knapp  has  his  room,  tlie  as- 
sistant commissioner  his  room,  I  have  my  room,  the  secretary  of  the 
board  has  a  room,  and  the  clerks  and  typists  have  a  room.  We  gave 
up  one  of  our  rooms  last  year,  moving  all  the  records  and  storage- 
matter  that  we  had  into  tne  other  rooms,  crowding  us  very  much. 
We  have  quite  a  large  conference  room,  which  we  may  have  pretty 
regular  use  for  after  February. 
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RENT  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  brackets  around  "Bent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  estimate  submitted  for  it? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes ;  there  was  an  estimate  submitted  for  it.  You 
will  find  an  estimate  approved  by  the  President  of  $2,460  for  rent. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  the  language  submitted. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Hoover  has  recently  come  to  the  board  as 
secretary.  I  was  ill  in  the  hospital  when  the  estimates  went  to  the 
President.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened.  He  followed  the  lan- 
^niage  :>f  a  copy  that  was  in  the  office,  and  afterwards  the  committee 
inserted  it  for  us,  just  as  we  would  ask  the  committee  to  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  words  "rent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  "  carried  in  the  bill  just  as  it  is  this  year? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  December  1,  1920. 

THE  IPOMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CLARENCE  S.  BIDLEY,  SECEETAEY  AND 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICER. 

The  Chair:man.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Aits,  and  your  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
is  $12,600. 

Col.  RiDLET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropria- 
tion ? 

Col.  RiDLET.  We  had  an  available  balance  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber 15  of  $2,925.     I  would  like  to  make  a. statement  in  regard  to 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
♦  The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

( ol.  Ridley.  The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  was  formed  in  1910, 
I'ndoi*  an  act  of  Congress,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  in  operation  for 
1(>  years.  It  consists  of  eminent  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters 
selcr-ted  bv  the  President  for  a  term  usuallv  of  four  vears.  These  ffen- 
tlemen  at  present  are  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  chairman,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Piatt,  vice  chairman,  of  New  York  City,  architect; 
Mr.  William  M.  Kendall,  of  New  York  City,  architect;  Mr.  John 
Kiissol!  Pope,  of  New  York  City,  architect;  Mr.  James  L.  Greenleaf, 
of  New  York  City,  landscape  architect;  Mr.  William  Sergent  Ken- 
•Inll,  painter,  dean  of  the  school  of  fine  arts  of  Yale  University, 
New  Haven;  and  Mr.  James  E.  Fraser,  sculptor,  of  New  York  City. 
Those  gentlemen  composing  the  commission  act  on  matters  of  art 
which  are  referred  to  them  bv  the  President,  committees  of  Congress, 
and  departments  of  the  Gov^ernment.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
commission  they  have  acted  upon  a  total  of  1,563  submissions.  Nearly 
every  department  of  the  Government  has  asked  their  advice,  and 
their  woi'k,  I  think,  has  saved  the  Government  a  good  deal  of  money. 
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Their  advice  is  always  in  the  way  of  reducing  and  simplifying  the 
things  that  are  put  up  to  them.  We  are  asking  this  year  for  an 
increase  of  $2,100  in  that  'appropriation.  We  had  in  1920,  $10,500, 
and  we  are  asking  for  the  next  fiscal  year  $12,600. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  for  the  current  fiscal  year  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  The  way  the  increase  is  made  up  is  shown 
in  the  Book  of  Estimates.  For  example,  in  1920  we  expended  $3,681 
for  the  pay  of  an  assistant  to  the  secretary,  the  messenger,  and  stenog- 
rapher and  typewriter,  and  in  1922  we  expect  to  expend  lor  that  pur- 
pose $4,540. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  increase  the  pay  of  the  secretary  ? 

Col.  KiDLEY.  No,  sir;  that  covers  the  pay  they  are  now  getting. 
The  assistant  was  transferred  to  the  commission  at  a  salary  of  $1,80*0. 
and  after  a  year  he  was  increased  to  $2,500,  which  was  the  regular  pay 
of  the  assistant.  A  difference  also  comes  in  there  because  during 
1920,  or  for  a  part  of  the  time,  the  stenographer  and  messenger  boy 
were  not  employed ;  and  then  the  stenographer,  who  was  employed  at 
$1,200,  has  been  increased  to  $1,320.  The  remainder  of  the  increase 
results  from  the  desire  to  have  more  money  available  for  the  expenses 
of  the  members.  These  members  serve  entirely  without  pay,  and  the 
Government  only  pays  their  actual  expenses  when  traveling  on  busi- 
ness of  the  commission.  We  find  that  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
submissions  that  are  made  to  the  commission  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  average  of  one  meeting  per  month  in  Washington  and  one  coni- 
mittee  meeting  per  month,  costing  about  $300  per  month  for  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  assistant  secretary  stay  here  all  the  time? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  man  estimated  for  remains  right  in  the  office 
of  the  commission  all  the  time,  and  he  is  a  very  busy  man. 

The  Chairmaist.  Does  the  commission  have  offices  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Col.  Bmi^Y.  The  commission  has  an  office  in  the  quarters  assigned 
to  my  office.  They  have,  two  rooms,  and  somebody  is  there  all  the 
time.    This  man  is  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Vabe.  Each  time  the  commission  passes  on  a  plan  do  they 
have  a  meeting,  or  is  the  plan  sent  from  one  to  the  other  by  mail, 
OP  otherwise? 

Col.  BiDLEY.  The  plans  are  submitted  during  the  month,  and 
they  are  received  by  the  secretary.  Usually  other  information  and 
data  must  be  secured,  and  then,  when  the  plans  are  ready,  or  at  the 
next  monthly  meeting,  they  are  taken  up  at  the  meeting  in  order. 
The  members  remain  in  session  all  day  long  for  the  regular  meet- 
ing, and  usually  an  extra  half  day  is  required  for  committee  meet- 
ings; so  that,  these  men  who  are  at  the  top  of  their  profession  and 
who  have  made  a  success  in  their  own  businesses,  aregiving  at  least 
one  and  a  half  days'  time  per  month  to  this  work.  Iney  come  here 
and  stay  all  day  long  in  Washington,  going  over  these  plans. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  ask  also  for  a  new  provi^on  with  regard  to 
subsistence? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  that  provision  in  regard  to  subsistence 
relates  to  the  limitation  which  is  now  put  by  law  upon  such  allow- 
ances. The  limit,  I  think,  is  $6  per  day  for  their  expenses  or  sub- 
sistence expenses.    As  matters  go  now,  these  men  have  to  pay  a  part 
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of  their  expenses,  because  they  can  not  get  along  on  that  amount. 
They  come  down  here  and  stop  at  a  hotel,  paying  their  necessary 
expenses.  The  allowance  is  too  small,  so  that  they  are  meeting  out 
of  their  own  pockets  a  part  of  their  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  this  works  a  hardship  on  men 
who  are  receiving  no  compensation  at  all,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  expenses,  do  you  not  think  that  there 
should  be  some  limitation  placed  upon  it,  because,  otherwise,  there 
might  be  some  abuses  and  there  might  be  unjust  criticism  of  the 
commission  itself?  * 

Col.  Ridley.  Perhaps  a  figure  should  be  placed  in  the  bill  limit- 
ing the  subsistence  to  a  certain  amount.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  average  amount  paid  by  the  members  of  the  commission  on 
account  of  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  suggestion  in  a  note 
when  you  come  to  look  over  your  statement  as  to  just  what  it 
should  be. 

Note. — ^The  total  amount  paid  by  the  members  for  their  excess  expenses 
during  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  $96,03.  For  12  meetings  this  averages  $1.14 
per  member  per  meeting.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  limit  of  cost  for  subsistence 
be  placed  at  $6.25  per  day  for  each  member. 


Monday,  Novembeu  29,  1920. 

UNITED  STATES  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  NEWTON  D.  BAKEB,  SECBETAET  OF  WAB, 
CKATBMAN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MB.  E.  K.  ELLSWOBTH,  ACTINQ 
DIBECTOE. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  an  appropriation  this 
rear  for  the  expenses  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  of  $75,00^. 
Vou  are  asking  for  $225,000  for  next  year.  We  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  this 
appropriation. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  belief  about  this  is  that  the 
total  amount  we  had  to  expend  this  year  was  in  excess  of  $75,000. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  It  was  $90,000  with  the  money  reappropriated  to 
finish  the  liquidation  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $90,000  available,  then,  for  this  year? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  going  to  leave  the  question  of  the  amount 
with  Mr.  Ellsworth,  with  your  permission,  and  make  just  a  general 
observation  about  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  It  was,  of 
course,  organized  prior  to  our  entrance  into  tb^  war.  Its  functions 
were  then  not  very  clearly  defined.  It  dealt  with  a  very  large  field 
;>f  possible  inquiry  and  activity,  but  the  coming  of  the  war  turned 
it  at  once  into  a  kind  of  superadvisory  ap.d  correlating  agency,  and 
under  its  advice  there  grew  up  many  administrative  agencies  subse- 
(juently  established  by  Executive  order  or  otherwise,  which  have  now 
all  disappeared  because  of  the  subsidence  of  actual  hostilities.  The 
reports,  records,  papers,  and  accumulations  of  those  various  agencies 
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have,  for  the  most  part,  been  turned  over  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  as  custodian,  so  that  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  for  the  past  year  has  been  sorting  and 
placing  in  condition  for  more  or  less  permanent  file  the  vast  records 
of  the  great  agencies  like  the  War  Industries  Board  and  some  parts 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

I  think  we  have  had  experience  enough  with  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  now,  however,  to  venture  a  suggestion  which  ought 
not,  of  course*  to  bind  anybody,  but  merely  as  the  way  the  thing 
lies  in  our  minds  as  we  see  it  now.  Undoubtedly,  such  an  agency 
ought  to  be  continued  in  the  Government.  The  organization  of  the 
council  seems  to  be  wise ;  that  is,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  com- 
prise the  council.  The  sort  of  work  which  it  ought  to  devote  itself 
to  would  seem  to  be  not  the  study  of  commodities  of  the  kind  in 
which  we  indulged  last  year,  perhaps,  but  rather  in  the  work  that  is 
now  being  done  by  the  interdepartmental  board.  The  interdepart- 
mental board  ^consists  of  a  representative  from  each  of  the  depart- 
ments represented  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  War 
Department,  for  instance,  is  represented  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff.  His  special  function  with  regard  to  the  Military 
Establishment  deals  with  questions  of  supply.  A  similar  repre- 
sentative from  the  Navy  is  there.  This  interdepartmental  board 
surveys  the  resources  of  the  country  and  undertakes  to  make  such 
collections  of  data  as  are  necessary  to  be  used  in  an  emergency  hur- 
riedly, but  does  not  undertake  to  make  statistical  studies  which  would 
duplicate  the  work  being  done  in  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That 
board,  I  think,  ought  to  be  continued,  and  probably  will  be,  by  those 
who  are  coming  in  to  direct  the  policy. 

My  judgment  is  that  a  modest  appropriation  for  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  would  be  adequate.  There  is  at  present  an  acting 
director  of  the  council,  the  director  having  resigned.  Mr.  EUswortn 
is  acting  director.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  council  to  appoint 
a  permanent  director,  but  that  question  will  be  left  open  for  the  new 
administration  when  it  comes  in,  so  that  the  new  administration  can 
consider  what  policy  it  wants  to  follow  and  what  type  of  man  it 
wants  to  put  in.  The  plan,  therefore,  of  the  council  for  the  present 
is  to  continue  largely  with  two  things :  One  is  the  reducing  to  order 
and  study  for  such  practical  value  as  there  may  be  in  it  the  records 
left  by  the  great  emergency  war  bureaus,  so  that  the  permanent 
lessons  can  be  extracted  and  made  available,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  work  of  the  interdepartmental  board  which  brings  together  the 
several  departments  through  their  active  executives  and  correlates 
their  work.  Now,  I  think  Mr.  Ellsworth  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
how  much  money  would  seem  appropriate  on  the  basis  I  have  de- 
scribed. It  will  be  very  much  less  than  the  amount  asked  for  in 
the  Book  of  Estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  council,  as  a  council,  rarely  meets 
now. 

Secretary  Baker.  Rarely. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  work  is  being  done  now  along  this  line 
is  done  by  this  interdepartmental  board  and  the  acting  director. 
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Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  that  is  generally  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  chairman.  I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  council  and  it 
is  done  under  my  direction,  and  if  any  matters  seem  to  involve  ques- 
tions of  policy,  I  take  them  up  with  my  associates  in  the  Cabinet 
informally. 

The  Chairman.  What  members  of  the  Cabinet  compose  the 
council  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Savy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  would 
like  to  add  just  one  expression  of  opinion.  My  own  notion  about 
the  directorship  of  the  council  is  it  ought  to  be  a  man  of  a  large 
imaginative  and  generalizing  mind  who  would  keep  in  his  own  mind 
the  idea  of  the  correlation  of  the  national  resources  against  the  hap- 
pening of  an  emergency  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  man  who  would 
be  especially  interested  in  details  or  in  statistics  or  things  of  that 
sort,  but  a  man  who  would  be  brooding  over  and  extracting  the 
lessons  fropi  our  experience  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  correla- 
tion of  the  national  resources. 

NATURE  OF   WORK   CONTBICPLATED. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  you  have  $90,000  available 
for  expenditure  this  year.  What  is  your  monthly  rate  of  expendi- 
ture? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  The  appropriation  which  we  asked  for  last  year, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  cut  75  per  cent.  In  other  words,  when  we  asked 
for  $300,000,  we  got  $75,000,  and  our  pay  roll  on  the  30th  of  June 
alone  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  $117,000.  Now,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  wishes,  as  shown  by  the  appropriation  given  us,  we  hrd  to 
rut  our  force  materially  from  what  we  really  needed.  We  cut  our  force 
from  64  on  the  30th  of  June  to  our  present  number  of  43,  so  that 
our  salary  roll,  as  it  is  to-day,  is  at  the  rate  of  $79,845  a  year.  That 
reduction  has  been  made  gradually  so  that  we  have  used  perhaps 
more  than  the  monthly  rate  in  gradually  getting  down  to  what  we 
have.  There  is  avnilafcle  now  about  $49,000  to  finish  the  year,  and  I 
fiinire  that  that  will  just  continue  our  pay  roll  on  its  present  basis 
until  the  30th  of  June  without  anything  for  printing,  travel,  tele- 
phone, or  any  miscellaneous  expenses.  For  that  reason  we^  have 
asked,  or  sent  in  an  estimate  for  a  small  deficiency  ap])ropriation 
of  $50,000,  to  finish  up  the  voar.  Now,  when  vou  ask  whv  it  is  in- 
<^reased  from  $90,000  to  $225,000,  it  will  depend  upon  the  policies 
which  Congress  thinks  we  ought  to  carry  out.  The  interdepart- 
mental board  has  been  working  for  some  time  on  a  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation which  it  feels  ought  to  be  put  into  effect. 

If  it  is  put  into  effect  and  you  approve  their  plan  and  the  coming 
J*<lministration  approves  the  plan,  it  is  going  to  take  more  of  a  force 
than  we  have  now  in  order  to  carry  it  out,  and  this  would  necessitate 
an  appropriation  of  the  total  amount  asked  for,  or  $225,000.  They 
have  recommended,  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  transfer  the  records  and 
files  of  the  remaining  war  activities  to  the  council,  that  a  study  be 
nia«le,  including  all  the  war  bureaus,  of  the  questions  which  the 
different  bureaus  had  to  meet  and  how  they  were  met,  and  a  study 
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of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
on  a  war-time  basis  and  figure  how  those  resources  can  best  be  dis- 
tributed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  tlie  neces- 
sary industries  and  the  civilian  population.  They  have  made  a  rec- 
ommendation of  12  divisions  which  they  feel  ought  to  be  studied 
and  a  man  put  in  charge  of  each  one  of  them.  We  figure  that  the 
President  should  appoint  a  man  of  ability  at  the  head  of  each  of 
these  divisions  and  make  him  responsible  to  the  country  for  keeping 
a  peace-time  survey  of  what  will  be  needed  in  case  of  war;  in  other 
words,  to  study  the  records  and  mistakes  that  were  made  during 
the  last  war  and  conduct  a  survey  of  the  resources  and  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  be  ready  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency  or  war  being 
thrust  upon  us  to  enlarge  his  organization  and  perform  the  work 
<lone  during  the  late  war  by  the  Food  Administration,  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  War  Industries  Board.  When  we  were  put  into 
this  last  war  we  had  no  experienced  men,  no  men  who  had  been 
trained  or  were  competent  to  go  ahead  and  do  those  things  with  the 
efficiency  and  saving  to  the  Government  they  would  have  if  they  had 
been  making  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  country  and  tSe  questions 
which  they  were  about  to  take  up  for  the  previous  three  or  four  or 
five  years. 

TRANSPORTATION    SITJDIES. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  question  of  transportation.  I  sup- 
pose that  that  is  one  of  the  studies  that  the  War  Department  itself 
must  keep  up  on  at  all  times  in  order  to  prepare  itself  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  or  of  supplies  in  case  of  war. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  The  War  Department's  survey  is  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  War  Department.  They  are  not  making  a  study 
of  the  other  loads  which  the  railroads  have  to  carry.  In  time  of  war 
you  iiave  not  only  to  consider  the  transportation  of  troops  and  artil- 
lery, but  you  have  to  consider  the  transportation  of  fuel  and  food 
for  the  people  and  the  fuel  and  materials  necessary  to  keep  the  vari- 
ous industries  going.  These  requirements  are  not  a  part  of  the 
survey  of  any  present  Government  agency. 

DIVISION   OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  a  division  of  medical  science  also? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  it  be  necessary  tO  have  a  division  of 
medical  science  in  the  council  in  peace  times,  when  that  is  a  science 
that  is  a  progressive  one  and  ought  to  be  developed 

Secretary  Baker.  Let  me  answer  that  question,  if  you  will.  It  is 
not  the  thought  that  such  a  division  as  medical  science  should  itself 
be  a  large  thing  in  peace  time,  but  merely  enough  of  a  nucleus  to 
be  planning  to  distribute  the  medical  facilities  of  the  country  (thai 
is,  the  doctors)  justly  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  so  as  to  present 
the  doctors  all  getting  drawn  away  from  one  section  of  the  country 
$ind  leaving  a  civilian  population  unprovided  for,  while  in  another 
pait  of  the  country  there  are  perhaps  more  doctors  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Our  experience  in  this  war,  for  instance,  througli 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  under  a  section  of  medical  men 
headed  by  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  was  that  they  had  not  only  to  fiml 
enough  doctors  for  the  Army  of  the  right  age  and  of  the  right  quali- 
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fications  in  the  matter  of  surgical  knowledge,  but  they  had  to  get 
various  kinds  of  doctors;  sanitarians,  surgeons,  and  internal  medical 
men,  and  men  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  X-ray,  and  things  of 
that  sort — and  then  they  had  to  get  them  in  such  waj  as  in  no  place 
to  create  a  bare  spot,  leaving  the  civilian  population  open  to  the 
ravaires  of  an  epidemic  or  unprovided  for  in  an  ordinary  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  now,  in  the  organization  of  the  Army, 
you  would  have  a  transportation  department  that  would  be  looking 
only  to  its  particular  needs  in  time  of  war,  without  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  civilian  population  and  of  the  industries  and  of  agri- 
culture; but  as  to  medical  science,  with  the  Public  Health  Service 
l(M)king  after  the  civilian  population,  and  with  your  own  medical 
care,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  hardly  the  necessity  for  that  study. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  would  not  be  so  much  necessity  for  it, 
and  yet  the  Army  situation  is  this :  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  then  we  have  the  Army  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  and  if  the  country  were  thrown  suddenly  into  war  the  Sur- 
geon (General  would  call  the  reserve  corps  into  action.  This  might 
create  a  great  dearth  of  medical  officers  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service,  seeking  to  establish  facilities  there, 
would  find  itself  without  any  doctors.  Now,  the  interdepart- 
mental board  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  referred  to  would 
doubtless  study  that  subject;  but  their  idea  of  a  subdivision  of 
functions  is  to  have  some  one  person  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  as  well  as  with  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  with  the  different  types  of  medical  men,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  the  council  could  supply  to  the  Surgeon 
(Jeneral  data  which  would  prevent  him  from  calling  out  all  the 
reserve  in  Kentuclcy,  for  instance,  and  leaving  a  part  of  it  in  New 
York,  to  tlie  detriment  of  both  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  would  this  board  or  division  be? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  suggestion  there  is  simply  that  there  be  a 
single  head,  and  that  as  his  field  develops  he  could  lay  before  the 
Congress  what  he  found  is  necessary  to  do  and  get  their  sanction 
for  anv  extension  of  his  work  he  had  in  mind. 

* 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  board  of  that  kind  now? 

Secretary  Baker.  There  is  a  board  of  that  kind,  but  this  board  is 
rerommending  that  these  be  recognized  as  separate  functions,  and 
that  there  be  a  kind  of  undersecretary  to  the  director  in  charge  of 
each  one  of  these  fields  of  activity. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  It  is  not  the  policy  to  bring  a  man  here  to  Wash- 
inirton  and  keep  him  in  charge,  but  simply  that  some  of  the  larger 
minds  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation  through  a  small  re- 
March  staff  which  they  would  keep  in  the  council;  in  other  words, 
one  or  two  or  three  people,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  each  one  of 
these  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  12  divisions  here  instead  of  6. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Yes. 

WOBK   or   COMMITTEE   OF   PtJBLIC  INFORMATION. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  year  how  much  of  the  appropriation  is 
heing  expended  for  the  wotIs,  of  the  Council  of  National  I)efense  as 
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distinguished  from  other  activities  you  are  carrying  on,  such  as  the 
winding  up  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Information? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  There  are  only  three  salaries  charged  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  that  work  pretty  well  cleaned  up? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  very  nearly  cleaned  up  and  we 
expect  to  finish  it  in  the  next  two  or  three  months.  We  have  got  all 
the  money  in  as  assets  of  the  committee,  and  what  we  are  doing  now 
is  to  wind  up  the  accounts  of  people  who  have  had  money  advan  ed 
to  them  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  settlements  from. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law,  what  becomes  of  the  funds  you 
collect? 

Mr,  EI.L9WORTH.  They  are  turned  in  to  the  .general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you.  been  able  to  turn  in  to  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  About  $680,000, 

FOR  TRANSFER  TO  THE  CONCTL  OF  FILES  OF  TEMPORARY  WAR  BUREAUS. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  estimate  for  next  year  does  not  include 
anything  for  any  work  outside  of  that  contemplated  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  proper. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  No,  sir ;  unless  your  committee  adopts  the  recom- 
mendations which  we  have  here  tor  the  transfer  of  files  of  other 
bureaus  in  order  that  we  may  have  all  the  records  of  the  temporary 
war  bureaus  available  for  these  studies  of  the  council.  We  deem  it 
advisable  to  have  transferred  to  the  council  the  records  of  the  Food 
Administration,  the  Grain  Corporation,  the  Sugar  Equalization 
Board,  the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  the 
Housing  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  space,  would  it  not, 
to  house  all  those  records  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  They  might  better  be  housed  and  kept  in  one 
place  and  have  one  central  agency  answer  the  inquiries  in  reference 
to  them  and  have  them  all  available  for  one  central  study  than  to 
have  five  or  six  agencies  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  space 
tliftt  would  be  required  to  properly  care  for  these  records  ? 

Mr.  EiiLSw'Cirr^;  I  have  not.  The  records  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  the'Crain  Corporatioxl  ?^e  already  in  the  building  where 
we  are,  and  the  others  could  be  transferred  tnere. 

The  Chairman.  What  building  do  you  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  The  Food  Administration  building. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  enough  space  there  to  take  care  of  your 
force  and  to  house  all  of  these  records  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  'I  think  there  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  temporary  building,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Yes,  sir.  It  might  be  necessary  to  move  one  or 
two  of  the  small  offices  out  of  there,  like  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  tempo- 
rary space,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  temporary  buildings  are  full  of 
vacant  space  now.  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  fireproof  space  for 
permanent  records  or  records  of  great  value. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  fireproof  vaults  in  that  building? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  There  are  two  fireproof  vaults  in  the  building^ 
one  about  the  size  of  this  room  and  one  about  half  as  large. 

The  Chairman.  These  records  are  not  in  a  fireproof  vault  now,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  No,  sir ;  and  when  you  figure  that  the  War  Indus- 
tries  Board  alone  has  nearly  700  four-drawer  steel  file  cases  of 
records,  or  nearly  3,000,000  pieces,  which  we  are  arranging  so  that 
we  can  determine  what  is  in  them  you  can  get  some  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity. Answering  inquiries  is  one  thing  that  we  have  had  to  do  a 
preat  deal  of  in  the  last  year.  We  have  been  constantly  furnishings 
mformation  upon  which  the  contract  adjustment  board  of  the  War 
Department  has  settled  the  various  claims  against  the  Government 
on  account  of  cancellation  of  war  contracts. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  USELESS  PAPERS. 

The  Chahiman.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  must  have  accumu- 
lated during  the  war  period  a  great  deal  of  material  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  preserve  as  permanent  records. 

Secretary  6aker.  There  have  been  perfectly  bewildering  masses  of 
valueless  papers  accumulated. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  being  sorted,  are  they? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  suppose  they  will  be  sorted,  but  if  some  more 
expeditious  way  of  disposing  of  them  could  be  found  than  the 
present  rather  roundabout  statutory  provision,  it  would  be  very 
<lesirable.  The  buildings  in  Washington  are  really  groaning  witn 
them. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  the  statutory  provision? 

Secretary  Baker.  As  I  understand  the  statutory  provision,  when 
any  department  has  a  matter  which  has  once  become  a  part  of  the 
public  records,  which  is  no  longer  needed  for  record  purposes  and 
has  been  in  the  files  two  years,  I  think  is  the  limitation,  it  may  re- 
port the  existence  of  that  matter  to  Congress,  and  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  inspects  it  and  authorizes  it  to  be  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  committee  would  be  very 
busy. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  if  the  entire  Congress  were  resolved  into 
committees  of  two,  and  each  one  of  them  took  a  different  celler,  they 
^y(>nld  be  busy  the  rest  of  their  terms  getting  rid  of  useless  accumula- 
tions of  molding  rubbish. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  •  are  these  records  largely  pre- 
served in  permanent  steel  file  cases? 

Secretaiy  Baker.  Largely  in  steel  cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  speak- 
inir  only  from  a  knowledge  of  the  War  Department,  we  have  an 
♦^normous  number  of  wooden  cases.  The  records  of  the  War  De- 
partment are  huge  beyond  belief.  They  cover,  of  course,  the  per- 
sonnel records  of  every  man  who  has  ever  been  engaged  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  in  war  or  in  peace,  and  they  are  enormously 
Voluminous. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  these  records,  which  are  really  not  essen- 
Hal  for  preservation  at  all,  are  destroyed,  there  would  be  enough 
^'eel  and  wooden  cases  available  for  practically  every  service  in  the 
^overmnent  for  a  number  of  years  to  come? 
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Secretary  Baker.  I  have  no  doubt.  Take  the  records  of  the  Ck)un- 
cil  of  National  Defense  and  War  Industries  Board.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  there  are  tons  of  statistical  abstracts  and  printed 
papers  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  complete  file  because 
that  is  all  of  record  in  the  Congressional  Library,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
permanent  value. 

The  Chairman.  Then  during  the  war  you  required  catalogues  and 
inventories  of  industries  that  were  of  that  kind  in  many  cases,  and 
those  inventories  have  become  obsolete? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes.  Questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  every  fac- 
tory in  the  Ignited  States,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  asking  for 
a  description  of  their  plants  and  a  complete  statement  of  their  facili- 
ties and  possibilities,  but  those  plants  are  now  out  of  the  way;  the 
plants  are  enlarged,  burned  up,  or  something  else  has  happened  to 
them.     They  are  all  gone. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  council  doing  anything  toward  keeping  a 
permanent  record  with  regard  to  additions  to  plants,  so  as  to  make 
that  record  available  later  if  necessary? 

Secretary  Baker.  No  ;  that  has  been  done,  but  it  is  not  being  done 
now. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  has  a  written  statement  of  three  or  four  pages  de- 
scriptive of  his  general  recommendations  on  this  subject  which,  I 
think,  might  be  incorporated  in  the  record  with  profit  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

(Said  recommendations  follow:) 

The  necessity  for  a  nation-wide  organization  of  all  the  persons  representing 
the  entire  resources  of  the  country  was  apparent  immediately  upon  our  entry 
Into  the  World  War,  and  its  absence  at  that  time  caused  much  delay,  confusion, 
and  tremendous  cost.  In  the  Government  service  there  was  a  lamentable  lack 
of  preparedness,  and  it  became  immediately  necessary  to  create  many  wv 
war  services  in  addition  to  the  actual  fighting  branches,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  was  created  such  a  short  t'me  before 
our  entry  into  the  war  that  there  had  not  been  time  for  the  formation  of  any 
well-planned  organization  of  the  industries  and  resources  of  the  Nation.  Cx>m- 
mittees  were  formed,  war  bureaus  were  created,  and  many  activities  of  the 
Government  were  formulated  as  their  need  became  apparent,  but  few  of  thes«' 
bodies  had  the  benefit  of  an  organization  of  trained  men  experienced  alon?  th»^ 
lines  of  the  activities  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  engage. 

The  absence  of  a  working  arrangement  whereby  commodities  needed  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  other  governmental  agencies,  and  by  the  key  industries,  publi!" 
utilities,  and  other  civilian  consumers  could  be  allocated  cost  million.^  of 
dollars;  prices  were  forced  upward  by  the  competition  of  these  various  von- 
sumers  of  commodities,  and  It  took  many  months  before  even  an  approach  to  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  effected. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  men*  who  were  called  Into  the  service  for  this 
special  war  work  returned  to  their  former  activities  and  practically  all  of  the 
bodies  which  were  organized  for  war  work  have  been  disbanded.  Unless  some 
definite  plan  of  organization  is  carried  out  for  bringing  together  the  records 
and  files  of  the  war  experiences  of  these  agencies  and  studying  the  problems 
which  had  to  be  met  and  the  manner  In  which  they  were  dealt  with,  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  our  participation  In  the  war  will  have  been 
lost. 

It  is  proposed  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  shall  be  the  collection,  correlation,  and  study  of  the  records  of  these 
war  agencies ;  and  that  this  work  should  be  made  a  part  of  a  reorganization  of 
the  work  of  the  Council  so  that  there  can  be  maintained  a  skeleton  upon  which 
can  be  built  the  real  organization  which  will  be  necessary  in  case  this  country 
is  again  called  Into  a  great  conflict.  A  chart,  divided  into  twelve  generHl  sub- 
jects, has  been  prepared  showing  the  activities  which  it  is  felt  the  Council 
should  undertake.    It  is  proposed  to  place  at  the  head  of  each  one  of  these  sub- 
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Jects  an  executive  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Such  executive  is  to  be  ;i 
man  having  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  he  is  assigned;  a 
high  order  of  executive  who  will  feel  that  upon  him  rests  the  responsibility  for 
securing  and  maintaining  in  time  of  peace  all  available  information  in  order  to 
be  properly  prepared  for  prompt  action  when  the  country  is  called  to  prepare 
for  war  or  to  meet  a  national  emergency.  The  character  of  men  which  it  is  felt 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  divisions  can  not  be  obtained  at  a 
salary  which  your  committee  will  feel  can  be  p«6d.  It  is  not  the  intention  to 
appoint  such  executives  with  the  thought  that  they  shall  devote  their  whole 
time  as  the  head  of  a  government  body,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  given 
supervision  over  a  small  force  which  will  be  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  Council 
staft  and  whose  duty  It  will  be  to  study  the  war  records  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject under  their  supervision  and  to  study  the  resources  of  the  Nation  and  how 
such  resources  may  best  be  used  In  time  of  a  national  emergency.  This  fjtafP 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  government  appropriation  but  could  be  maintained  at 
a  moderate  cost. 

An  example  of  the  practical  value  of  such  work  may  be  illustrated  in  a 
snidy  of  one  of  the  commodities,  leather,  now  bcjing  carried  on  by  the  council. 
The  representatives  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  on  the  board  have  made 
studies  of  the  retiuirenjents  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  respectively,  on  a  war-time 
basis  of  ar  icles  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  from  leather.  The  representa- 
tiv»*s  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce  are  studying  the 
U'Mther  ref|uirements  of  industry  generally,  the  existing  supply  of  leather,  and 
the  availability  of  leather  and  lea  her  substitutes.  The  Department  of  Labor 
is  e«inlppeil  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  man  power  in  the  leather  industry.  All 
of  these  agi*ncies  working  together  through  the  correlating  activities  of  the 
Co»mdl  of  National  Defense  wMll  make  it  possible  to  accumulate  data  which  in 
th»'  i-ase  of  war  or  other  emergency  will  enable  the  President,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  issue  orders  allocating  the  entire 
leather  resources  of  the  country;  that  is,  indicating  not  only  the  amount  which 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  each  other  important  class  of  consumers  may  obtain 
iKit  also  the  sources  from  which  each  may  draw  its  supply.  This  would  prevent 
departmen  s  bidding  against  each  other  and  against  necessary  industries  with 
the  consequent  Increase  of  cost. 

With  the  knowledge  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  work  done  by  the  various 
war  bureaus  in  the  last  war  supplemented  by  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  re- 
v'Uices  of  I  he  Nation  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  of  indus- 
tri»»^,  and  of  the  civilian  ix)pulation.  such  an  organization  would  save  the  Nation 
ii..iny  millions  of  dollars  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted  and  would  enable 
the  prompt  mobilization  of  the  Nation's  resources  when  the  element  of  rime 
mljjht  mean  the  winning  or  losing  of  a  future  conflict.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
an  t/rganlzation  of  this  kind  lor  several  years  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
ifsidts  which  it  can  accomplish  in  one  year  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  not  the  plan  of  the  present  council  to  undertake  this  r(X)rganlzation  and 
iin  apix)intnien's  will  be  made  of  executives  under  this  plan  until  the  incoming 
ndininistration  shall  have  passed  upon  the  plan  and  made  its  selection  of  per- 
s«»ijs  whom  in  the  judgment  of  the  administration  should  be  named.  It  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  plan  which  the  members  of  the  presen;  Interdepartmental  Defense 
I*oard  and  the  present  Council  of  National  Defense  feel  should  be  carried  out. 

lu  order  that  the  various  divisions  of  the  council  may  have  all  this  informa- 
tion at  their  disposal  and  in  order  .hat  there  may  be  one  central  point  to  which 
all  inquiries  may  be  directed  which  relate  to  the  activities  of  these  war  agencies, 
it  is  rectmmiended  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  have  transferred  to  the 
'  ustody  of  the  council,  the  records  of  the  Food  Administration  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, tlie  Grain  Corpora  ion,  the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Housing  Cor- 
Ii<>rati<»n,  and  the  Sugar  Equalization  Hoard. 

The  r words  and  flies  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Couunlttee  on  Public 
Information,  and  the  War  Labor  Board  are  already  in  tlie  custody  of  the 
council. 

In  case  he  transfer  of  the  records  of  any  of  these  l)odies  should  carry  with 
•t  tlie  necessity  of  the  liquidation  of  its  financial  affairs,  the  work  of  the  council 
i»  f-arrying  out  the  liciuidatlon  of  the  affairs  of  the  Conunittee  on  Public  In- 
torniation  is  oITered  as  proof  of  i  s  capacity  for  such  work.  Attention  is  also 
'  allwl  to  the  fact  that  in  such  a  case,  the  liquidation  would  be  by  a  body  under 
ibe  direction  of  six  cabinet  oflicers  instead  of  one. 

The  provision  that  "  no  salary  shall  be  paid  to  any  oflicer  or  employee  of  the 
'•'•uiicil  in  excess  of  $6,000  per  annum,"  which  was  incorpora.c-d  in  the  appro- 
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priation  acts  of  March  6  and  June  5,  1920.  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  council 
in  time  of  peace,  particularly  in  that  it  does  not  permit  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  specialists  ar  a  per  diem  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  $6,000  per  annum. 
This,  however,  Is  of  minor  importance  when  compared  with*  the  menace  exist- 
ing in  this  limitation  in  the  event  that  the  country  should  engage  in  war,  and 
it  became  imperative  for  the  council  to  procure  expert  services  at  whatever 
cost  might  be  necessary.  It  is  recommended  that  the  salary  limitation  be  re- 
moved from  future  appropriations. 


Friday,  November  26,  1920. 

EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  JOHN  J.  KEEOAN,  CHAIEMAN;  MBS. 
FRANCES  C.  AXTELL  AND  ME.  CHAELES  H.  VEEEILL,  COMHIS- 
SIONEES;  ME.  S.  E.  OOLIBAET,  JE.,  SECEETAEY;  AND  DE.  JOHIT 
W.  TEASE,  MEDICAL  DIEECTOE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Employees'  Compensation  Commissioft 
you  have  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $124,940.  How  are  you  get- 
ting along  with  the  money  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Keeoan.  I  understand  that  we  have  quite  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  us  through  the  year;  at  least  it  appears  so  from  the  last  state- 
ment I  read  from  the  disbursing  officer. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  regular  statutory  force? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes,  sir. 

DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINK. 

( See  p.  435. ) 

The  Chairman.  And  is  that  force  so  employed  as  to  take  up  all  of 
the  money  that  is  appropriated? 

ifr.  Keegan.  I  think  I  could  possibly  save  you  some  time  by  ex- 
plaining my  situation  in  the  matter  and  my  knowledge  of  it.  Our 
commission  has  for  some  time  been  working  under  a  rather  difficult 
situation.  When  we  began  our  activities  we  adopted  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  commission.  We  had  asked  for  and  had  desig- 
nated to  us  a  medical  officer  from  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
medical  officer  designated  at  that  particular  time  seemed  to  be  more 
interested  in  the  fight  between  the  different  schools  of  medicine  than 
he  was  in  compensation,  and  he  had  drafted  and  inserted  into  our 
regulations,  with  the  cooperation  and  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
commission,  a  regulation  as  follows: 

The  commission  has  ruled  not  to  recopni^.e  doctors  of  osteopathy,  chiroprac- 
tors, «nd  mental  healers  ns  physicians  or  surgeons  within  the  meaning  of  tJu' 
coniiwMisation  act,  except  as  nhove  outlined. 

Tlie  commission  having  ruled  that  the  phrase  found  in  section  10  of  the  act, 
"  shall  l)e  accompanied  hy  a  certificate  of  the  employee's  physician  stating  the 
nature  of  the  injury  and  the  nature  and  prohahle  extent  of  the  dlRnblllty,"  (ii<l 
not  include  doctors  of  osteopathy,  chiropractors,  or  mental  healers,  and  that  the 
comnnssion  would  not  recognize  them  as  competent  under  section  19  of  the  Uw. 
Conimissicmer  Keegan  dissented  on  the  gnmnd  that  it  was  not  the  intent  «>f 
tlie  law  to  discriminate  i>etween  schools  of  medicine  nor  to  clothe  the  conmii'^- 
shm  with  the  authority  to  designate  the  scho(»l  of  doctor  the  c  aimant  shoald 
patronize,  or  to  dictate  to  the  claimant  the  religion  he  should  practice. 
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That  has  developed  from  that  time  on,  through  the  activities  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  our  commis- 
sion, until  I  consider  that  the  commission  is  giving  far  more  atten- 
tion to  the  quarrel  between  the  different  schools  of  medicine  than  it 
is  giving  to  compensation  matters.  The  medical  division  has  grown 
from  that  time.  I  think  we  then  had  one  doctor  and  one  clerk,  but 
now  that  division  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  divisions  in  our 
commission.  I  think  it  now  costs  us  $25,000  or  $30,000  a  year  for  the 
clerks  in  that  division  and  two  medical  officers  designated  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  We  have  adopted  other  regulations  with 
reference  to  that  particular  department,  such  as  to  say  that  this  com- 
mission has  the  authority  to  order  a  man  to  undergo  an  operation 
whether  or  not  the  man  feels  that  it  is  going  to  cost  him  his  life  or 
not,  the  commission  has  adopted  a  regination  that  he  must  go  into 
a  Public  Health  Service  hospital  and  undergo  an  operation,  if  it 
<leems  it  necessary,  and  that  action  has  cost  lives  in  many  instances. 
So  that  particular  phase  of  our  work  I  have  never  been  in  accord 
with,  and  I  have  protested  about  the  increased  cost  of  that  division. 
I  think,  far  from  being  of  any  service  to  the  commission,  it  is  a  detri- 
ment to  us,  that  it  hinders  the  payment  of  claims,  and  in  many  other 
wavs  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the  claimants  under  the  act.  As  a 
rule  I  am  not  consulted  about  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  commission, 
fhe  public  health  officer  has  been  taken  into  the  commission  practi- 
cdllv  as  a  commissioner,  rather  than  mvself ,  and  he  is  consulted  about 
these  matters,  while  J  am  not.  So  I  know  very  little  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  appropriation,  except  that  the  appropriation  called  for 
the  amount  of  money  as  stipulated  here,  but  I  would  not  sign  the 
estimate  while  that  amount  was  there. 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  CLAIMS. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  not  sign?  What  is  in  the  esti- 
mate that  you  felt  was  there  improperly? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  requires  anything  like  the 
medical  division  we  have  to  do  our  work  properly.  For  instance,  I  do 
not  believe  in  a  claimant,  when  he  makes  a  claim,  and  the  commission 
feels  that  they  are  not  capable  of  deciding  the  merits  of  his  case,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  medical  information,  having  his  case  referred  to 
the  commission  and  have  a  stenographer  write  us  a  medical  opinion, 
without  the  doctor  ever  seeing  it,  and  then  the  commission  acting  on 
it,  based  on  the  medical  opinion  of  a  stenographer.  I  belie V^e  that 
that  does  an  injustice  to  the  claimant,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  medical  officers  in  your  commission  act  or 
must  pass  upon  the  medical  reports  of  the  doctor  who  examines  an 
injured  person? 

Mr.  Keegan.  At  first  that  was  done,  but  now  they  refer  all  claims 
to  the  medical  division,  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  foolish — in  my 
judorment,  foolish,  at  least — X-raying  of  claimants  etc.,  gone 
through.  That,  on  the  whole,  looks  to  me  like  an  effort  to  give  prac- 
tice to  surgeons  who,  I  think,  would  be  in  some  other  line  of  business 
if  they  had  to  depend  on  something  else  than  securing  patients  from 
thp  (Government  alone. 

The  CHADftMAN.  If  a  person  is  injured  in  a  certain  way  how  are 
you  going  to  determine,  justly  to  the  Government  and  to  the  claim- 
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ant,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  his  injuries  unless  you  have  a 
doctor  who  assists  you  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  surely  would  have  a  doctor;  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  a  doctor. 

The  Chairman.  It  just  occurs  to  me,  while  you  are  speaking,  that 
the  amount  of  the  Government's  liabilit;^  under  the  law  frequently 
requires  a  medical  determination  of  certain  facts  rather  than  a  busi- 
ness consideration  of  them.  Now,  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going 
to  get  along  without  having  doctors  in  your  commission. 

Mr.  Keegax.  We  could  not  possibly  do  so,  but  the  doctors  shouW 
be  interested  in  compensation  and  not  in  quarreling  with  other 
schools  of  medicine.  For  instance,  I  was  in  Chicago  the  other 
day 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  us  follow  that  just  a  little  bit 
and  see  whether  the  doctors  should  be  interested  in  compensation. 
The  question  of  the  amount  of  compensation,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
not  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  physician. 

Mr.  Keegan.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  only  the  fact  of  his  injuries  and  the  extent  of 
his  injuries,  and  then  when  he  has  determined  those  facts  your  com- 
mission should  apply  the  law. 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  would  be  true  if  the  law  were  carried  out  in 
the  commission,  but  it  is  not;  the  commission  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  law.  For  instance,  one  of  the  commissioners  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  man's  case;  she  came  back  and  made  a  repoit  to  the  full 
commisson,  and  the  commission  unanimously  decided  that  the  claim- 
ant was  entitled  to  an  award. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  preventing  that  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  No  ;  not  at  alj.  We  sent  the  award  through  in  the 
usual  way  to  the  medical  division,  but  it  was  not  paid,  because  the 
doctor  wrote  a  letter  and  said  the  commission  had  no  such  authority 
and  that  the  claim  would  not  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctor  wrote  the  injured  man  a  letter  to  the 
effect  that  the  commission  had  no  such  authority. 

Mr.  Keegan.  To  make  the  award,  and  that  the  claim  will  not  be 
paid,  and  it  has  never  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  doctor  claim  he  has  greater  authority 
than  the  commission? 

Mr.  Keegan.  The  commission,  I  think,  has  delegated  him  that 

authoritv. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  could  not  djelegate  him  any 
greater  authority  than  it  has. 

Mr.  Keegan.  i  do  not  think  so  either,  but  the  award  has  never 
been  paid. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  claim  the  commission  has  delegated  their  author- 
ity to  the  doctor.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  whether  the  commission 
delegated  that  authority  by  formal  action. 

JVlr.  Keegan.  No. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  the  commission  would  have  had  authority  to  dele- 
gate that  power  to  him. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  the  commission  had  authority,  it  could  not  dele- 
gate it  without  taking  formal  action. 
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Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  true,  because  if  we 
acquiesce  in  his  exercising  the  authority  we  have  just  as  much  dele- 
gated it. 

Mr.  Maoee.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  commission  has  no  power 
to  delegate  that  authority  if  it  is  bound  by  law  to  determine  a  claim 
and  make  an  award.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  ridiculous/ and  I 
can  not  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  Keegan.  It  seemed  ridiculous  to  me.  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
SUV  I  protested  against  that  policy  within  tne  commission. 

THB  BUBTON  CASE. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  that  claim  was. 

Mr.  Keegan.  The  claim  was  this,  that  a  man  was  injured  and 
suffered  for  a  long  while. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Burton.  He  had,  I  think,  lived  in  Cleveland.  Com- 
missioner Axtell  went  out,  visited  him  and  investigated  his  case. 
She  came  back  and  made  a  report  to  the  commission,  in  part  of  which 
she  said  the  doctor  and  man  believed  that  if  we  could  send  him  to  the 
country  and  away  from  the  strife — he  was  having  epileptic  fits  as  a 
result  of  his  injury— ^and  could  get  away  to  some  restful  place  it 
would  be  beneficial,  and  might  possibly  result  in  his  entire  recovery. 
The  doctor  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  that  and  our  own  medical  officer 
acquiesced  to  an  extent,  but  not  fully  so.  We  made  an  award  grant- 
'in<r  him  his  transportation  to  the  country.  Under  our  regulations 
that  goes  to  the  medical  division,  and  the  medical  officer  issues  the 
transportation  from  his  place  of  residence  to  the  place  we  are  sending 
him.  It  went  through  in  the  regular  way,  and  when  it  reached  the 
«loctor  he  said  the  commission  had  no  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  sending  him  to  a  sanitorium? 

Mr.  Keegan.  No  ;  to  a  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  authorized  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  provision  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Well,  several  provisions  of  the  law  might  be  con- 
strued to  give  us  that  authority,  and  the  commission  has  full  authority 
to  adjust  the  claims  arising  out  of  injuries. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  was  a  case  for  treatment  and  that  is  al- 
together different  from  the  adjustment  of  a  claim. 

Mr.  Keegan.  You  said  it  was  not  treatment  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  said  it  was  the  settlement  of  a  claim. 

Mr.  Keegan.  The  commission  took  the  position  that  it  was  author- 
ized to  send  him  to  a  farm  and  that  that  was  the  same  as  sending  him 
to  a  sanitorium. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  farm  situated  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  The  man  put  the  case  to  us  in  this  way:  That  the 
doctors  had  agreed  that  the  country  and  farm  life  would  be  benficial 
to  him ;  that  he  had  people  who  lived  on  a  farm  in  Kentucky  and  that 
if  he  could  go  there  we  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  paying  his 
iniard  on  a  farm  or  at  a  sanitorium,  and  that  all  oi  our  expenses  would 
merely  be  his  transportation  to  that  place. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  could  send  a  man  from  Cleve- 
land to  Kentucky,  to  his  relatives,  where  he  wanted  to  go,  you 
could  send  him  from  Virginia  to  California. 
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Mr.  Keeoan.  We  do  that. 

The  Chaikman.  You  mean  you  send  men  to  farms? 

Mr.  Keegan.  No  ;  but  we  send  them  from  New  Jersey  out  to  Mayo-s. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  thing.  I  can  see  a  distinction 
there,  but  if  you  had  a  law  that  was  so  loose  that  it  would  permit 
you  to  send  everybody  who  was  injured  in  New  Jersey  to  California 
and  everybody  who  was  injured  in  California  to  New  Jersey,  you 
would  have  an  expense  for  transportation  that  would  be  enormous  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  The  commissioners  felt  they  had  the  authority  to  take 
that  action  and  the  doctor  overruled  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctor  held  that  they  did  not  have  money  to 
send  the  man  from  Cleveland  to  Kentucky  to  live  on  a  farm? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Was  the  matter  ever  submitted  to  the  proper  leg'al 
authority  for  determination  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  We  have  a  solicitor  with  the  commission  who  sup- 
posed that  we  had  that  authority. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  he  ruled  that  you  had  that  authority? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  think  he  has  ruled. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Was  it  ever  submitted  to  him? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  particular  case  was  or 
not.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Keegan.  The  man  never  got  an  award. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  do? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  go  to  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  think  he  borrowed  some  money  and  went  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mrs.  AxTELL.  The  claim  explains  lust  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Keegan.  Whether  it  was  rignt  or  wrong  and  whether  or  not 
the  medical  officer  who  claimed  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  ^Public 
Health  Service,  the  question  is  whether  he  is  the  one  to  decide  if 
the  commission  has  the  authority. 

Tlie  ('nAiRMAN.  Do  you  keep  the  record  of  these  things? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  just  what  is  done? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  record  in  that  case  is  not  volumi- 
nous ? 

Mr.  Keegan,  It  is  right  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  action  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  here. 

The  case  came  before  the  commission  April  19.    It  says : 

The  (U*cisi()n  of  the  coniniission  approves  the  payment  of  the  transportation 
for  the  purpose  of  f:o:np:  to  a  farm  so  as  to  enable  him  to  secure  work  and 
theret>y  benefit  his  general  condition. 

That  is  signed  by  the  chief  of  the  claims  division.  That  is  sent 
then  to  the  medical  officer. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  was  the  award  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  he  would  be  just  sent  transportation. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  was  the  award? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mrs.  AxTELiv.  It  is  transportation  that  he  is  talking  about.  About 
going  to  the  farm,  we  considered  that  whole  matter  and  decided 
that  the  transportation  could  only  be  furnished  for  medical  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Of  course,  the  commission  is  not  powerless  to  enforce 
its  decrees  as  against  a  subordinate  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  The  majority  of  the  commission  now  take  the  posi- 
tion that  they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Health  igervice 
medical  officer. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Was  this  action  taken  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  majority  of  the  commission  acquiesced  in  it? 

Mr.  Keegan.  It  does  not  require  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
commission  for  any  action.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  the  committee  wants  to  appropriate  money  for  clerks  to 
run  that  division,  they  are  entirely  free  to  do  so,  but  it  is  $30,000  a 

year  wasted. 

•   

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  have  protested  against  every  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Not  last  year? 

Mr.  Keegan.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  protest  against  this  when  they  asked 
for  $149,000  and  then  increased  it  $13,450,  or  a  total  of  over  $162,000? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  acquiesced  with  the  commission  last  year  after 
protesting.  I  agreed  not  to  protest  before  the  commission,  but  then 
said  to  them  positively  that  they  would  never  get  my  approt^al  again, 
especially  not  if  it  was  an  increase,  and  I  have  disapproved  every 
material  increase  since. 

The  Chairman.  Without  copying  it  into  the  record,  the  secretary 
of  the  commission  might  prepare  from  your  records  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  findings  of  the  different  commissioners  with  regard  to 
the  case  which  you  have  indicated ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
this  committee  will  get  anywhere  by  taking  up  and  reviewing  all 
the  work  of  the  commission  where  there  is  disagreement  between 
the  commissioners.  That  is  an  administrative  matter.  That  must 
go  to  another  and  different  agency  than  Congress,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  the  commission  makes  an  award  there  must  be  some 
obligation  on  it  to  see  that  the  claimant  gets  the  benefit  of  the  award. 
I  understand  in  this  case  the  claimant  did  get  the  benefit  of  the 
award? 

Mr.  Keegan.  No. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  the  purpose  of  his  compensation? 

Mr.  Keegan.  He  is  getting  that  right  along. 

Mr.  Magee.  Any  award  or  money  he  did  not  get? 

Mr.  Keegan.  An  award  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why,  the  only  question  involved  was  a  matter  of 
transportation  from  Cleveland  to  Kentucky? 

Mr.  KiXQAN.  That  is  not  the  big  question  involved  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  understand,  the  only  issue  in  the  case  was  as  to 
the  transportation  of  the  claimant  from  Cleveland  to  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Ki^AN.  That  is  all. 

22646—20— PT 1 ^28 
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Mr.  Verrill.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  there  is  in  the 
record  a  notation  criticizing  the  action  of  the  medical  director  of  the 
commission,  and  also  notations  by  the  other  two  commissioners  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  on  the  case — a  full  statement. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE   COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Keegan  has  concluded  I  will  ask  the 
other  commissioners,  inasmuch  as  the  matter  has  come  before  us,  in 
regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  would  not  know  anything  about  the  work  of  the 
commission,  because  I  am  never  consulted. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  take  no  action  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  supposed  to  be.  Really  all  the  powers 
are  vested  in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  doctor  controls  the 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  that  is 
not  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  know  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  vests  in  the  commission,  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  power  to  delegate  certain  duties  to  certain 
parties  so  that  the  commission  can  act  intelligently.  Take  the  ques- 
tion of  partial  disability,  the  law  provides  in  section  4 : 

That  If  the  disability  Is  partial  the  United  Stntes  shali  pay  to  the  dlHal>li'l 
employee  during  such  disability  n  monthly  compensation  equal  to  G(>iT  pel*  cc;ir 
of  the  difference  between  his  monthly  pay  and  his  monthly  wage-earninj;  ciiikk' 
iry  after  the  beginning  of  such  partial  disability,  and  so  forth.. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  ordinary  citizen  or  administrative  official 
would  be  able  to  determine  whether  a  disability  was  partial  or 
whether  it  was  a  permanent  .disability  or  a  total  disability  without 
the  services  of  physicians? 

Mr.  Keegan.  CertaipAy  not;  nobody  else  coitld. 

The.CiiAikMAN.  So  in  order  to  determine  that  medical  question  and 
to  secure  a  medical  finding  you  must  delegate  some  of  your  authority 
to  men  who  know,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  final  action  it  is  the  act 
of  the  commission  based  on  such  information  as  it  may  be  able  to 
secure  from  its  employees? 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  is  exactly  my  view,  that  we  can  not  decide  with- 
out advice,  but  the  majority  of  the  commission  say  we  can.  For  in- 
stance, we  had  a  case  there  when  the  medical  director  was  not  in  the 
city.  The  case  came  before  the  commission.  The  question  involved 
in  it  was  whether  or  not  the  injury  was  prolonging  the  man's  dis- 
ability or  whether  it  was  his  syphilitic  condition  that  was  prolonging 
the  disability.  We  submitted  the  case  to  the  medical  division.  There 
were  only  two  commissioners,  Mr.  Verrill  and  myself.  The  doctor 
was  not  there.  Mr.  Verrill  was  not  satisfied  to  act  upon  it  without 
getting  an  opinion  from  the  Medical  Division.  We  sent  it  there.  In 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  had  an  opinion  on  the  case.  I  went  back  and 
asked  the  stenographer  if  she  consulted  any  doctor,  and  she  said, 
"  No ;  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  which  come  here  the  doctor  never  sees/' 
I  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Verrill  and  he  immediately  acted  upon  it.  There 
was  no  doctor  and  no  medical  opinion.  ^ 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  the  claimant  examined? 
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^  a 

Mr.  Keegan.  No. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  had  not  the  commission  the  power  to  rectify  that 
if  a  stenographer  is  assuming  that  responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  read  you  the  basis  of  it  in  the  beginning.  When 
we  started  we  had  a  commissioner  who  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
on  the  commission  and  a  doctor  that  wrote  the  regulations,  and  they 
excluded  the  Christian  Science  Church,  the  mental  healers,  chiro- 
practic and  osteopathy. 

DISCRIMINATION   BETWEEN    SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

(See  p.  428.) 

I  was  in  Chicago  last  month  and  a  man  came  to  me  who  had  been 
directed  to  go  to  a  certain  doctor,  and  he  had  taken  21  treatments 
and  gotten  worse.  He  worked  in  a  abattoir  and  injured  his  back. 
He  went  to  an  osteopath  or  a  chiropractic,  feeling  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  man  examined  him  and  gave  him  one 
treatment  and  fixed  up  his  back  and  he  was  able  to  go  to  work  the 
next  morning.  We  could  not  pay  the  man  who  had  cured  him,  but 
we  could  pay  the  other  for  the  21  visits. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  include  the  chiropractic  and  the 
mental  healer  ?    What  is  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  commission  has  the  right 
to  engage  in  the  fight  between  the  different  schools  of  medicine.  Our 
desire  is  to  have  the  man  cured  and  returned  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  commission  decided  to  eliminate  that 
class  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  They  have  enough  regular  physicians  and  surgeons? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Maybe. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  the  case  where  you  claim  the  stenographer  wrote 
the  opinion,  did  she  sign  her  own  name? 

Mr.  Keegan.  She  signed  her  own  name. 

Mr.  Magee.  Before  you  accepted  it? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Mr.  Verrill  immediately  acted  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  opinion  ? 

ilr.  Keegan.  That  is  here  in  the  record.  I  agreed  that  the^  claim 
should  be  paid ;  that  was  my  position  in  the  morning.*  Mr.  Verrill 
thouglit  that  no  action  should  be  taken  without  a  medical  opinion. 
She  Wrote  the  opinion  in  the  afternoon,  which  agreed  with  me. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  that  opinion? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  wish  I  could  get  it  filed  here. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  will  furnish  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  almost  incomprehensible. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  estimates 
which  vou  have  submitted? 

Mr.  "Keegan.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them ;  I  have  never 
been  consulted. 

INCREASES    IN    SALARIES    AND   NX  MRER   OF   POSITIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Verrill,  arc  you  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  estimates  which  have  been  submitted? 
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Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir :  I  am  familiar  with  the  details. 

The^  Chairman.  Mr.  Verrill,  have  you  employed  at  the  present 
time  your  full  statutory  force '^ 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  quite  a  material  increase  in 
your  appropriation  for  this  year.    What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  thought  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  that 
it  was  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  increases  in  salaries? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  increase  in  positions? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  ask  for  an  increase  in  seven  statutory  positions 
which  means  the  conversion  of  seven  lump-sum  positions  into  statu- 
tory positions. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  reduce  your  lump  sum  or  leave  the 
lump  sum  and  increase  seven  new  statutory  positions? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  estimated  on  leaving  the  lump  sum  and  con- 
verting seven  lump-sum  positions  into  statutory  positions. 

The  Chairman.  But  still  leaving  the  lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  create  the  new  positions,  what  is  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  the  lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for  leavino; 
as  much  as  we  had  last  year,  which  was  $10,000.  I  think  that  half, 
if  the  new  positions  are  created,  would  be  entirely  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  now  to  keep  up  the  work? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied,  the  trouble  being  this, 
and  I  think  we  forecast  it  last  year,  that  with  the  decrease  in  em- 
])loyment  the  partial  disability  cases  are  coming  back  on  us.  You 
imdorstand,  perhaps,  that  a  partially  disabled  man,  I  mean  physically 
disabled,  who  goes  back  to  work  and  earns  as  much  as  at  the  time  of 
injury  receives  no  further  compensation,  but  if  later  on  he  is  not 
able,  and  says  so,  to  earn  as  njuch  because  of  his  disability,  his  claim 
is  revived  and  he  may  receive  compensation  as  before.  In  quite  a 
good  many  cases,  and  that  seems  especially  true  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, partially  disabled  men  have  been  placed  back  in  emploj'ment, 
but  \^th  diminishing  employment)  many  of  those  men  have  been 
released  and*are  obliged  to  seek  positions,  and  they  find  them  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Those  cases  cause  us  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  trouble  because  there  is  alwavs  the  question.  Is  the  inability  to 
secure  a  position  due  to  the  man's  physical  disability  or  is  it  simply 
due  to  unemployment  ?  There  is  the  question,  for  instance,  of  a  man's 
ability  to  work,  the  man's  statement  to  us  as  to  what  he  has  done 
toward  going  back  to  work,  and  many  other  things  that  make  those 
cases  more  troublesome  than  any  other  kind  we  have. 

COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  change  is  in  the  pay  of  the  commis- 
sioners, where  you  are  asking  $6,000  instead  of  $4,000  ? 
Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  law  fixes  the  salary  at  $4,000? 
Mr.  Verbiu^  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  This  committee  would  practically  have  no  juris- 
diction under  the  preseixt  law  to  change  that.  We  have  not  been 
assuming  authority  in  those  cases,  leaving  it  to  the  regular  legis- 
lative committee. 

Mr.  Vebbill.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  thought  we  and 
other  bureaus  have  acted  on  was  that  the  reclassification  commission 
had  made  no  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  the  heads 
of  bureaus  and  thi^t  such  recommendations  should  become  a  matter 
of  record  somewhere. 

ASSISTANT    STATISTICIAN. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  assistant  statistician  at 
$2^60.    You  have  one  at  $3,600  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  an  assistant  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Otherwise  tnere  is  no  understudy,  no  one  to  handle 
the  routine  parts  of  the  work  except  minor  clerks,  and  we  do  not 
feel  that  that  is  a  desirable  situation  in  any  important  part  of  the 
commission's  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  clerks  at  $1,800  who  could  prob- 
ably do  that  work? 

Mt.  Verrill.  They  have  to  do  with  other  divisions  of  the  work 
of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  chief  statistician  do  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  He  has  to  do  with  the  statistical  records  of  accidents 
and  of  disabilities  of  various  kinds,  amounts  of  compensation,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  hospital  service,  and  data  with  reference  to  occu- 
pation and  with  reference  to  kinds  of  injuries. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  chief  statistician  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Mr.  Hoage. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Hoage  is  on  his  vacation  or  is  not  at  the 
commission  on  account  of  sickness,  who  performs  the  duties  of  his 
office? 

Mr.  Verrill.  He  arranges  in  advance  of  his  vacation  for  the  work 
to  be  done  while  he  is  away. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangements  does  he  make;  does  he  take 
one  of  the  $1,800  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No  ;  he  takes  his  highest  salaried  clerk,  $1,400.  If 
there  is  anything  new  it  has  to  wait  until  he  comes  back.  Anything 
that  requires  experience  and  judgment,  such  as  on  which  statistics 
would  be  based,  has  to  wait  until  he  gets  back,  unless  one  of  the  com- 
missioners can  direct. 

CHIEF  OF   ACCOUNTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  the  salary  of  the  chief  of 
accounts  be  increased  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present. time  that  person  receives  $2,500 
and  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  makes  $2,740  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  believe  that  the  responsibility  of  the  position 
and  the  volume  of  work  justifies  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  go  over  these  matters  rather  hurriedly  it  will 
be  only  with  the  thought  of  getting  your  ideas.  We  are  in  a  pretty 
thorough  understanding  on  that,  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  no  gen- 
eral increase  or  rearrangement  of  salaries  until  the  commission  on 
reclassification  takes  them  up,  because  if  we  gg  into  this  matter 
with  your  commission  then  we  must  take  it  up  with  every  other 
commission  and  agency,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  thoroughly 
equipped  or  competent  to  pass  upon  that  in  the  absence  of  the  work 
of  the  reclassification  commission. 

CHIEF  CLAIM  EZAMINEB. 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  think  that  the  commission  realizes  that  the  com- 
mittee has  that  difficulty.  There  is  one  increase  that  I  would  suggest 
is  probably  more  meritorious  than  any  other,  and  that  is  the  chief 
claim  examiner,  because  the  responsibility  of  that  work  is  quite  as 
great  as  almost  any  other  work  in  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  title? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Chief  claim  examiner. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  asked  that  that  salary  be  increased  to 
$3,000? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  medical  position? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No  ;  he  does  not  pass  upon  any  medical  questions,  but 
upon  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  his  duties? 

Mr.  Verrill.  To  examine  the  claim  when  it  comes  in  and  to  in- 
spect it  with  reference  to  all  questions.  Did  the  accident  occur  while 
in  the  performance  of  duty?  Was  the  man  guilty  of  willful  mis- 
conduct causing  the  accident  ?  If  not  in  the  performance  of  duty,  he 
has  to  initiate  the  correspondence  that  will  develop  all  the  facts.  It 
is  up  to  him  primarily  to  develop  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  degree  of  the  injury  is  left  to  the  medical 
officer? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  degree  of  the  injury  is  always  a  medical  ques- 
tion. I  would  not  say  always.  If  a  man  has  broken  his  leg,  you  do 
not  need  anybody's  opinion  that  he  is  disabled ;  that  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  the  salary  of  his  assistant  be 
increased  also? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  two  assistants  at  $2,000  each  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir.  We  believe  that  the  grades  of  those  sal- 
aries, because  of  the  responsibility,  are  altogether  too  low,  this  beinjr 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  commission  converted  its  lump-sum  appropri- 
ation into  a  statutory  appropriation  in  its  first  year  before  the  com- 
mission had  any  time  to  size  up  the  job  it  had  before  it. 

CHIEF,  ASSEMBLY  DIVIBION. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  new  position— chief,  assem- 
bly division,  $2,260? 
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Mr.  Verrill,  That  is  very  meritorious.  The  person  who  holds 
that  position  is  getting  $1,600  and  has  had  no  increase  in  salary  at 
all.  The  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  the  work  have  greatly  in- 
creased. The  salary  she  receives,  $1,600,  was  given  when  she  did  not 
have  this  responsibility  of  the  supervision  of  some  15  clerks.  It  is  a 
very  meritorious  case. 

CHIEF   MEDICAL   CLAIM    EXAMINER. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  position  of  chief  medical 
claim  examiner.    Who  does  that  work  now  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  A  clerk  at  $1,800  looks  after  that  now.  That  is  a 
question  of  handling  medical  and  hospital  bills,  not  passing  at  all  on 
the  strictly  medical  questions  in  the  case,  but  the  settlement  of  the 
bills  for  transportation  and  medical  services. 

The  Chairman.  This  person  examines  the  claims  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  With  reference  to  that  point  only. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  disability  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  disability. 

The  Chairman.  Who  passes  on  that  question — a  medical  officer  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir.  The  medical  director  of  the  commission. 
Dr.  Trask.  He  has  also  a  medical  assistant,  detailed  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  And  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  expense  connected  with  their 
work  with  the  commission  unless  possibly  when  they  are  sent  out  to 
make  an  investigation  of  medical  facilities.  When  I  speak  of  medi- 
cal facilities  I  ought  to  recall,  perhaps,  that  the  law  requires  that  we 
use  the  Government  medical  facilities  so  far  as  practicable.  That 
means  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Army  and  Navy  service.  That 
has  to  be  arranged  for  because  there  has  to  be  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  the  minds  of  these  doctors. 

METHOD  OF  DETFaJMINING  CLAIMS. 

(See  pp.  443,  457.) 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  case.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  seriously  in- 
jured, what  happens  so  far  the  Compensation  Commission  is  con- 
cerned ? 

^Ir.  ViihRiLL.  Now,  if  in  a  navy  yard,  we  will  say 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  navy-yard  case  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Verrill.  In  a  navy-yard  case  you  have  a  dispensary  at  the 
navy  yard  and  a  naval  surgeon  is  always  on  duty.  The  man  reports 
immediatelv  to  his  official  superior  and  is  sent  to  the  naval  dis- 
I>ensary.  He  is  treated  there  and  a  primary  report  is  made  of  his 
case.  The  doctor  makes  a  primary  report  and  if  it  is  a  minor  injury 
instructs  the  man  to  come  back  for  further  treatment.  He  also  au- 
thorizes him  to  be  absent  from  work  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
If  a  man  goes  to  a  hospital  the  navy  yard  is  through  with  him,  but 
if  he  comes  back  after  the  dispensary  treatment  he  is  still  under  the 
treatment  of  the  dispensary  and  the  naval  surgeon.  Ttie  report  of 
the  injury  comes  to  the  commission.     After  the  man  finds  that  he 
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will  lose  time  he  submits  a  claim,  the  claim  being  in  the  form  of  an 
affidavit  by  him,  with  the  certificate  of  the  naval  surgeon  and  the 
certificate  of  the  attending  physician,  if  there  is  an  attending  phy- 
sician other  than  the  naval  surgeon,  the  official  superior  being  sup- 
posed to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  facts.  When  this  paper 
comes  to  us  it  goes  to  the  claims  examiner  to  see  if  it  is  a  claim  ap- 
parently entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  compensation  act.  If  it  is 
such  a  case  it  goes  to  the  medical  director,  who  is  expected  to  see  if 
the  man  is  getting  the  kind  of  treatment  he  requires  or  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  responsible  surgeon,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ability. Now,  if  he  is  getting  such  treatment  it  is  passed,  and  if  he 
is  not  inquiry  is  made  and  the  man  is  sent  to  some  Government  sur- 
geon or  to  some  other  surgeon  known  to  be  a  surgeon  of  experience. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  is  through,  how  about  the  claim? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Every  claim  for  compensation  coming  in  goes  to  the 
claims  division,  and  if  it  is  regular  in  all  respects  it  is  passed  for 
compensation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  require  any  further  examination  of  the 
person  injured? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Not  unless  there  is  some  doubt  connected  with  it. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  have  a  record  of  when  the  man's  pay  stopped. 
If  it  is  a  navy-yard  case,  perhaps  he  would  have  some  leave  coming. 
He  must  lose  three  days  pay  before  the  compensation  can  begin. 
Assuming  that  it  is  a  regular  claim,  the  claims  division  would  pass  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  when  a  man  returns  to  work? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  navy  yard  will  make  a  report  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  navy  yards  make  a  report  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  man  is  sent  somewhere  else  for 
treatment,  we  could  get  a  report  from  that  surgeon  to  whom  he  was 
sent,  showing  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  the  class  of  the  disability. 
Now,  to  take  another  illustration,  and  that  is  of  a  man  injured  away 
from  any  Government  medical  facilities.  You  had  such  a  case  here 
in  the  House  the  other  day,  where  one  of  your  Members,  Mr.  Mondell, 
was  injured.  If  the  statement  in  the  Star  Saturday  night  was  cor- 
rect, what  happened  to  him  was  what  happened  in  some  of  our 
cases  where  there  is  not  competent  medical  supervision.  In  other 
words,  he  fractured  his  leg  and  went  to  a  surgeon  who  reduced  the 
fracture  and  put  the  leg  in  splints  presumably.  The  case  proceeded 
until  he  came  back  to  Washington.  When  he  got  here  he  consulted 
a  specialist  and  an  X-ray  was  taken  which  showed  that  the  surgeon 
who  had  reduced  the  fracture  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  albsence  of 
an  X-ray,  had  misjudged  the  case,  and  the  bone  actually  fractured 
had.  not  been  attended  to.  We  have  had  those  cases  happen,  espe- 
cially where  the  man  was  away  from  any  skilled  surgeon.  A  case  of 
that  kind  walked  into  the  office  last  Tuesday.  That  was  the  case  of 
a  man  who  was  in  the  Reclamation  Service  in  the  West,  remote  from 
any  good  medical  facilities. 

He  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  and  according  to  his  story 
to  me  he  was  in  a  hospital  for  many  weeks.  Then  he  realized,  after 
the  case  got  to  be  matured  and  he  was  able  to  go  about  a  little  with 
crutches,  th^  something  was  wrong,  and  he  applied  to  the  commis- 
sion to  be  sent  to  the  Mayo  Clinic.  We  sent  him  to  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
and  that  man's  leg  had  to  be  operated  on  many  weeks  after  the  orig- 
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inal  injury.  Afterwards  he  had  recovered  and  had  gone  to  work. 
1i\Tiat  he  wanted  to  emphasize  to  the  commission  was  the  extravagance 
of  unskilled  surgical  treatment.  He  said  to  us  that  his  hospital  bill 
was  nearly  $500,  and  that,  in  addition  to  that,  there  was  the  surgeon's 
bill.  He  said,  "  It  was  not  only  useless,  but  it  did  me  harm,  because 
after  that  surgeon  got  through  with  me  my  case  was  worse  than  be- 
fore he  began.^'  Now,  that  shows  the  need  of  medical  supervision  of 
a  case  and  shows  the  need  for  having  a  record  of  the  case,  and  having 
it  examined  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  If  it  is  a  fracture,  find  out 
if  an  X-ray  has  been  taken,  or  if  it  is  a  sprain  have  an  X-ray  picture 
taken,  because  so-called  sprains  are  often  fractures. 

SALABIES   OF  MEDICAL  DiyiSK}N. 

( See  p.  459. ) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keegan  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
money  is  being  expended,  as  he  says,  for  medical  service  without  cor- 
responding beneficial  results.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  of 
$124,940  is  expended  for  medical  ofiicers,  doctors,  or  surgeons  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  None  of  it.  Mr.  Keegan  is  speaking  about  the  imme- 
diate employees  of  the  commission.  The  inunediate  employees  of  the 
commission  in  the  division  in  charge  of  the  medical  director  number 
thirteen.  That  does  not  include  the  other  physician  who  is  detailed 
from  the  Public  Health  Service,  so  that  there  would  be  a  force  han- 
dling these  medical  matters  composed  of  13  persons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  receive? 

Mr.  Verrill.  $17,200,  not  including  the  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  dof 

Mr.  Veiuull.  Two  of  them  do  not  receive  the  bonus,  being  lump 
Slim  employees. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Does  that  include  the  Medical  Claims  Division  ? 

ilr.  Verrim-.  No. 

Mr.  Kjeegan.  It  is  nearer  $30,000. 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  division  that  fixes  the  allowance  for  medical  and 
hospital  bills  has  nothing  to  do  with  passing  upon  the  disabilities  or 
with  the  medical  treatment  of  the  cases  and  is  not  under  the  medical 
director. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  the  $124,940  the  Medical  Division  spends 
or  requires  $17^00? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  is  not  a  correct  statement.  That  does  not  in- 
clude the  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  did  not  include  the  bonus  in  my  question 
or  statement  I  asked  him  whether  of  the  $124,940  the  ftledical  Di- 
vision required  $17^00? 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  does  not  include  the  force  that  is  examining 
medical  bills,  which  is  also  in  the  Medical  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  those  bills  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
amined? 

Mr.  Keegan.  They  should  be,  but  this  $17,200  does  not  include  that 

force. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  force  that  you 
claim  should  be  wiped  out  entirely.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  force  that  examines  medical  bills  should  be  discharged? 

Mr.  KEEGAi5f .  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  point  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Keegan.  The  whole  part  I  speak  of  is  in  the  $17,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  \(^ould  like  to  know  about  the  persons  who  are 
receiving  this  $17,200,  and  whose  compensation  is  included  in  the 
$124,940.    I  want  to  know  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Verrill.  They  are  stenographers  and  clerks,  and  in  a  sense, 
I  might  call  some  oi  them  examiners  of  claims.  They  examine  and 
summarize  the  facts,  and  assist  the  doctor  and  also  the  commissioners 
in  judging  the  case  with  facility  and  without  confusion. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest-paid  position  ? 

Mr.  Verrili,.  $1,600, 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  person  do  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  This  person  does  the  work  that  I  spoke  of  in  connec- 
tion with  examining  and  summarizing  claims,  and  handling  the 
medical  questions  with  reference  to  preparing  letters  without  dicta- 
tion. You  will  realize,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  cases  coming 
in  for  disposition  that  are  exactly  alike  in  treatment,  so  that  an  ex- 
perienced clerk  can  see  readily  what  is  to  be  done.  Such  a  clerk  pro- 
ceeds to  do  that  and  writes  a  letter  and  presents  it  to  the  medical 
director  for  his  approval.  If  that  clerk's  experience  is  of  any  value, 
she  very  well  knows  what  she  must  do  and  what  is  perfectly  regular. 
These  clerks  do  not  prepare  medical  opinions  for  the  commission. 
Oftentimes,  however,  you  may  have  a  report  of  an  examination  that 
has  been  ordered  on  the  request  of  the  commission  or  ordered  directly 
by  the  medical  director  mad^  up  that  wa}^  because  it  was  necess.irily 
a  summarization  of  the  conclusion  of  the  medical  report.  The  sum- 
marization of  the  conclusion  of  the  medical  report  may  be  a  fairly 
simple  matter  to  a  person  who  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  them, 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  summarization  of  an  opinion  is  made 
primarily  by  one  of  those  experienced  clerks.  It  does  require  experi- 
ence and  judgment,  but  with  that  experience  and  judgment  it  will  not 
be  a  very  difficult  matter.. 

The  C  hatrman.  Suppose  you  did  not  have  this  force  to  collect 
from  the  records  of  the  cases  the  salient  facts  and  summarize  them, 
who  would  do  that  work? 

Mr.  Verrili^.  The  medical  director,  when  he  had  any  case  like  that 
[holding  up  a  thick  file  as  an  illustration],  would  run  through  it  to 
see  if  he  understood  it,  and  the  commission  would  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  that  you  would  have  to  have  a 
force  ecfually  large,  composed  of  trained  medical  men,  where  the 
salaries  would  l>e  twice  as  much  as  the  salaries  of  these  men  who  are 
doing  this  clerical  work  and  assisting  the  medical  officer  in  making 
his  findings. 

Mr.  A^KiatiLL.  Yes,  sir.  It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  sav  that  an  ex- 
perienced  clerk  in  this  line  of  work  does  not  acquire  the  necessary 
facility  and  competence  to  do  such  work. 

Mr.  Kekoan.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand  how  the  cases 
nre  submitted  to  the  medical   director,  Mr.  Chairman.     The  case 
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does  not  go  to  the  medical  director  until  after  the  commission  is 
unable  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  case  without  a  medical  opinion. 
The  case  goes  to  the  claims  division  to  be  examined,  and  if  it  is 
a  case  that  they  feel  they  are  not  competent  to  pass  upon  they 
refer  it  to  the  commission.  These  cases  come  before  the  commission 
in  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  the  claims  division.  He  prepares 
an  abstract  of  the  case  for  the  commission,  setting  out  all  the  points 
at  issue  in  the  case.  Then,  if  the  commission  thinks  they  are  not  able 
to  pass  upon  it,  they  refer  it  to  the  medical  division ;  and  only  such 
cases  as  the  commission  think  they  are  unable  to  pass  upon  are  re- 
ferred there.  My  contention  is  that  if  we  are  unable  to  pass  upon 
them  there  is  no  stenographer  there  who  is  competent  to  do  it. 

ilr.  Verrill.  Mr.  Keegan's  statement  is  correct  with  two  excep- 
tions. The  chief  claims  examiner  is  not  the  one  who  prepares  tne 
abstract  in  the  claims  division,  but  stenographers  and  examiners 
<lo  it,  just  as  they  do  in  the  Medical  Division,  as  I  have  described  it, 
except  that  they  summarize  different  aspects  of  the  case  as  a  rule,  and 
not  the  medical  aspect. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  fact  that  when  a  claim  comes  in,  and 
the  commission  is  not  able  to  determine  the  essential  things,  and  you 
are  not  able  to  agree,  you  are  sending  it  to  this  medical  division  and 
letting  a  stenographer  determine  the  question? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No,  sir.  If  that  ever  did  happen,  and  possibly  it  did, 
I  suppose  it  was  a  misunderstanding.  My  guess  would  be,  if  there 
is  such  a  case  in  the  record,  that  there  was  a  medical  report  which 
tins  stenographer,  j)erhaps,  summarized. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  commission,  then,  prefer  to  seftd 
for  the  report  and  get  all  the  reports  when  it  was  determining 
the  question  instead  of  sending  up  to  these  stenographers  to  deter- 
mine a  scientific  fact? 

Air.  Verrill.  The  complete  file  of  the  case  always  comes  to  the 
commission,  and  nothing  is  ever  separated  from  the  file  of  the  case. 
N'ow.  there  was  another  error  in  Mr.  Keegan's  statement:  The 
fhief  claims  examiner  often  sends  chiims  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  medical  director  for  a  medical  opinion.  If  he  sends  that  char- 
acter of  case  to  us,  the  commission  will  not  decide  it  without  a 
medical  opinion,  and  he  will  send  it  down  there  for  us. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  a  summary  as  well  as  a  report  when  you 
pass  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  V  ERRiLL.  Yes,  sirj  it  is  all  right  here  together  in  the  jacket. 

METHOD  OF  DETEBMININO   CI.AIMS. 

(See  pp.  439,  457.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  change  in  the  way  of  pro- 
'  tMlure  in  this  respect  since  this  Commission  was  created  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  ^  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  Medical  Division? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  have  called  upon  them  constantly  to  do  more. 
One  of  the  cases  that  I  used  as  an  illustration  awhile  ago  is  an  ex- 
ample of  that.  We  found  from  experience  that  fractures,  especially, 
^vere  causing  a  good  many  prolonged  disabilities  and  a  good  many 
permanent  partial  disabilities,  and  we  said,  "AVe  will  see  that  in 
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every  case  of  sprain  or  fracture  the  Medical  Director  examines  the 
report  to  see  what  kind  of  treatment  the  employee  is  getting,  and  to 
order  X-ray  pictures  taken  in  order  to  check  misunderstandings. 
We  did  that  because  we  thought  that  the  sooner  those  cases  came 
under  proper  supervision,  the  less  compensation  and  medical  ex- 
pense there  would  be.  We  believe  that  is  true,  and  we  can  cite  plenty 
of  examples  to  show  what  happens  if  it  is  not  done.  The  case  I  cited 
was  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  your  physicians  make  the  X-ray  examinations? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No,  sir ;  the  physicians  as  a  rule  do  not  do  that,  but 
that  is  done  by  X-ray  specialists. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  they  pay  for  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plate.  Of  course, 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  facilities  for  making  X-ray  exami- 
nations. 

Mr.  Keegan.  And  they  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  your  Commission  pay  a  small  amount  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  a  large  amount. 

Mrs.  AxTELL.  Mr.  Keegan  is  in  error  in  his  statement  about  pay- 
ing the  Public  Health  Service  for  X-ray  examinations.  We  do  not 
pay  the  Public  Health  Service  for  examinations,  and  when  they  make 
an  X-ray  examination,  that  is  not  charged  against  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  saw  a  case  of  that  kind  on  my  desk  the  other  day 
where  $50  was  for  the  Public  Health  Service  doctor. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  imderstand  the  contention 

Mr.  Verrill  (interposing).  May  I  say  right  here  that  the  Conip- 
trcriler  would  not  pewnit  that  sort  of  payment.  No  Public  Health 
Service  doctor  can  receive  payment  for  any  service  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  difference  between  your  con- 
tention and  that  of  Mr.  Keegan  in  regard  to  this  force  in  the  Medical 
Division,  whose  statutory  pay  aggregates  $17,200,  outside  of  the 
bonus,  it  is  this :  You  contend  that  they  are  simply  collecting  facts 
from  the  records  and  summarizing  them  so  that  either  the  commis- 
sion or  the  medical  officer  can  readily  get  the  essential  facts  and  pass 
upon  them,  but,  at  the  same  time,  when  it  comes  back  to  you,  or  when 
it  goes  to  the  Medical  Division,  you  have  the  whole  report  before  you, 
with  the  summary  prepared  by  the  Medical  Division. 

Mr.  Verrill.   i  es^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true,  Mr.  Keegan  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  say  that 
that  is  what  they  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  method  they  follow?  Is  that  the 
character  of  work  they  are  doing? 

Mr.  Keegan.  No,  sir;  I  consider  that  they  are  there  for  propa- 
ganda purposes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  send  out  any  propaganda  matter? 

Mr.  Keegan.  For  instance,  in  one  case  the  commission  said  that  a 
man  must  submit  to  an  operation,  and  the  man  protested  against  the 
operation.  This  man  had  three  or  four  small  children  and  he  did 
not  want  to  submit  to  an  operation.  The  commission  finally  ruled 
that  he  must  undergo  the  operation  or  have  his  compensation  cut  off. 
He  said,  "  I  will  if  I  can  go  to  a  certain  doctor,"  but  they  said,  "No; 
you  must  go  to  the  Marine  Hospital,"  and  he  went  down  there  and 
they  killed  him. 
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The  Chairai AN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  every  time  a  surgeon 
performs  an  operation  and  the  patient  dies  the  surgeon  has  com- 
mitted murder? 

Mr.  IvEEGAN.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that  if  I  knew  he  was  a 
^ood  doctor,  but  I  say  this:  That  when" a  man  is  competent  to  per- 
form a  surgical  operation,  he  does  not  need  to  have  this  division  to 
write  letters  all  around  over  the  country  to  get  testimonials  for  him, 
or  from  somebody  who  knows  that  he  is  a  surgeon.  That  force  was 
doing  that  very  thing,  and  I  insist  that  they  were  doing  propaganda 
work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  such  letters  were  written  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  that  charge  and  ought  to  know. 
You  can  not  indict  a  whole  division  or  service  wfthout  furnishing 
your  proof.  You  say  that  they  are  writing  letters  of  a  propaganda 
nature,  and  I  have  asked  you  how  many  such  letters  they  have 
written.  Do  you  know  how  many  letters  they  have  written  along 
that  line? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  ought  not  to  make  the  charge  you  did. 
You  should  not  make  the  charge  if  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  know  that  they  have  been  written. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  have  been  written? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  of  one  letter  of  that  kind  that  has 
been  written,  say  so;  if  you  know  of  two  such  letters  having  been 
written,  say  so ;  or,  if  you  know  of  5,000,  let  us  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  know  that  letters  were  written  to  get  testimonials 
supporting  this  physician.  If  there  are  testimonials  supporting  the 
physician,  someboay  must  have  written  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  readily  see  how  a  person  in  the  division 
might  on  his  own  responsibility  or  at  some  one's  .solicitation  write  a 
letter  of  approval  or  letter  of  recommendation,  but  unless  you  know 
that  that  is  the  work  that  these  people  are  practically  engaged  in  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  doing  somebody  an  injustice. 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  is  one  instance  of  what  a  division  is  doing. 
While  trying  to  justify  the  service,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  defeat- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  chairman  of  this  commission  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  what  is.  written. 

Mr.  Keegan.  Letters  that  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  files  are  not 
put  in  the  files. 

The  Chairman.  As  chairman  of  the  commission  you  have  access 
to  every  department  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  have  access  to  the  files,  but  if  they  do  not  put 
the  letters  in  the  files  I  can  not  get  at  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  letters  are  not  put  in  the  files? 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  case? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  remember  a  case  not  long  ago  where  they  wrote 
a  letter  in  which  I  was  involved.  I  went  to  the  Secretary  and  asked 
him  for  a  copy  of  it  and  he  said  that  the  commissioners  would  not 
put  it  in  the  ffles. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  that  letter? 

Mr.  Keegan.  It  was  a  letter  involving  me. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  case  was  it? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  know  what  the  case  was.  I  heard  that 
they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  comptroller  and  President; 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  write  a  letter  to  the  comptroller  or  Pres- 
ident to  find  out  about  it? 

Mr.  Keegan.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mrs.  AxTELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  never  any  letter  written  in 
any  case  that  is  not  attached  to  the  file  pertaining  to  that  case.  There 
is  nothing  said  about  a  file,  either  in  the  Medical  Division  or  Claims 
Division,  that  is  not  attached  to  the  file  in  the  case. 

*  COMPULSORY   OPEBATION8. 

(Seep.  450.) 

Mr.  Byrns.  Take  the  question  of  surgical  operations,  for  instance. 
Mr.  Keegan.  You  complain  that  certain  operations  have  been  ordered 
by  the  commission,  or  a  majority  of  the  commission,  with  the  alter- 
native that  unless  the  operations  were  undergone  the  compensation 
would  not  be  continued.  Now,  do  I  understand  that  it  is  your  con- 
tention that  where  a  person  is  injured  and  competent  medical  au- 
thority advises  that  an  operation  will  possibly  relieve  the  trouble,  or, 
at  least,  reduce  it  to  a  certain  extent,  simply  because  the  person  who 
is  suffering  from  the  injury  declines  to  submit  to  the  operation  the 
commission,  nevertheless,  ought  to  accept  his  advice  rather  than  the 
advice  of  the  medical  authority,  and  continue  to  pay  him  a  high  rate 
of  compensation,  whereas  if  he  would  submit  to  the  operation,  upon 
the  advice  of  competent  medical  authority,  that  compensation  could 
be  reduced  and  the  man  restored  to  his  work  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  is  not  my  contention.    You  sav  if  it  is  advised 

ft/  a' 

by  competent  medical  authority,  and  I  want  to  know  who  is  going  to 
decide.  If  you  are  going  to  be  operated  upon,  whom  are  you  goin<r 
to  let  decide  that  it  is  competent  medical  authority  that  advises  the 
operation?  For  instance,  I  have  a  case  in  mind  now  of  a  man  who 
ran  me  almost  to  death  around  the  commission  because  the  commis- 
sion was  trying  to  force  him  to  undergo  an  operation.  The  man  said 
that  his  mother  and  sister  had  both  died  under  operations,  and  that 
none  of  the  family  could  stand  anesthetics.  Finally  he  went  on  the 
operatins:  table,  but  jumped  off  the  table  and  ran  out  of  the  room 
before  the  anesthetic  was  fully  administered.  The  commission  kept 
on  insisting,  and  finally,  after  a  few  months  deprivation  of  his  com- 
pensation, they  permitted  him  to  go  to  what  he  considered  a  com- 
petent medicai  authority,  and  that  authority  said  to  them,  "  You  do 
not  need  any  surgical  operation  at  all,  but  it  is  your  teeth  that  are 
bothering  you."  The  man's  difficulty  was  due  to  his  teeth,  and  if  he 
had  gone  under  the  operation,  he  would  probably  be  dead  now.  I 
say  that  where  a  man's  life  is  at  stake,  he  should  have  some  say  as  to 
who  is  to  decide  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bykn!«.  The  commission,  of  course,  has  no  authority  to  com- 
pel a  man  to  undergo  an  operation,  but  if  the  commission  has 
what  the  medical  world  generally  would  say  was  competent  medical 
authority,  and  that  medical  authority  advises  the  commission  that  an 
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operation  would  either  restore  the  injured  person  to  hi&  fbrmer 
health  or  reduce  the  injury  from  which  he  was  suffering,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  commission  would  be  warranted  in  saying  to 
him,  "  We  can  not  afford  to  continue  the  full  amount  of  your  com- 
pensation for  the  balance  of  your  natural  life  simply  because  you 
decHne  to  undergo  an  operation,  when  we  are  told  by  competent 
medical  advisers  that  an  operation  will  cure  you."  Of  course,  he^ 
has  his  choice  there,  and  if  he  prefers  not  to  submit  to  an  operation 
he  need  not  do  so. 

Mr.  E^oAN.  That  is  absolutely  true,  and  there  you  come  right 
back  to  the  old  principle  in  the  whole  system  of  compensation. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  the  person  himself  or 
herself  will  be  permitted  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  or  she  will 
have  the  operation  performed,  or  whether  the  commission  is  going' 
to  rely  upon  competent  medical  authority  as  to  whether  an  opera- 
tion should  be  had.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  object 
to  operations  of  any  kind,  and  do  not  want  them  performed  on  them- 
selves. They  sometimes  even  object  to  minor  operations.  I  have 
known  of  people  who  declined  to  have  minor  operations  performed 
simply  because  they  did  not  like  to  go  under  the  knife ;  yet,  where 
competent  medical  authority  would  say  that  a  small  operation  would 
relieve  them,  in  a  case  like  that,  it  seems  to  me  the  Treasury  ought 
not  to  be  taxed  years  and  years  for  paying  compensation  for  an 
injury  that  could  be  cured. 

ifr.  Keeoan.  They  are  taxed  for  it. 

Mr.  Btrns.  But  they  might  not  be  if  the  person  submitted  to  an 
operation. 

Mr.  Keegan.  But  if  he  submits  to  an  operation  and  dies  under 
the  operation,  the  Treasury  will  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  his- 
family. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Those  things  sometimes  unfortunately  happen. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
would  prevent  a  person  who  is  injured  and  who  has  been  ordered 
to  have  an  operation  performed  from  first  consulting  his  own  physi- 
cian. 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  examination  made  satisfies  him 

>fr,  Keegan  (interposing).  They  pay  no  attention  to  that. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  not  my  question.  My 
♦piestion  is  whether  there  is  anything  which  prevents  that  person 
hum  going  to  his  own  physician  and  satisfying  himself  whether 
an  operation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  that  prevents  that? 

Mr.  Keegan.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  stop  him,  but  after 
hM  ir(H»s  and  gets  the  opinion  of  his  own  doctor,  then  the  commission 
or  our  doctor  will  not  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  not  think  the  opinion  of  the  doctor  would 
have  a  grood  deal  of  weight  with  the  advising  medical  authority? 

Mr.  Keegan.  But  the  policy  of  our  medical  dei)artment  is  to  at- 
tach no  importance  to  the  opinion  of  a  man's  family  physician. 

Jfr,  Byrns.  Of  course  that  remains,  after  all,  with  the  medical 
authority;  but  I  should  ima^ne  that  if  the  medical  authority,  after 
determining  upon  an  operation,  was  advised  that  a  competent  sur- 
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geon  had  differed  with  him  that  he  would  review  the  case  to  de- 
termine at  least  whether  or  not  he  was  correct,  and  then  whether 
he  would  adhere  to  his  former  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Section  21  of  the  act  provides : 

That  after  the  injury  the  employei*  shall,  as  frequently  and  at  such  times 
and  places  as  may  be  reasonably  required,  submit  himself  to  examination  by 
a  medical  oflicer  of  the  United  States  or  by  a  duly  qualified  physician  desig- 
nated or  approved  by  the  commission.  The  employee  may  have  a  duly  quali- 
fied physician  desi^ated  and  paid  by  him  present  to  participate  in  such  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.  Keegan.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  complaint  at  all. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  object  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  given  the  impression  that  if  a  per- 
son is  injured,  he  has  no  ri§:hts;  that  he  must  go  off  and,  as  you  say,    i 
be  murdered  by  some  physician.  j 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  can  prove  every  contention  I  make  by  the  records.    ^ 

The  Chairman.  When  Congress  enacted  this  law  and  by  subse- 

fuent  appropriations  approved  of  the  commission's  going  to  the 
^ublic  Health  Service — a  great  service  of  the  United  States,  where 
eminent  scientists  and  surgeons  are  employed  and  where  we  continue 
to  employ  them — and  asking  that  service  to  designate  a  physician  to 
determine  these  questions  it  does  not  come  with  very  good  grace  from 
a  member  of  the  commission  to  say  that  the  persons  that  service  has 
designated  are  incompetent  and  that  that  service  is  made  up  of  those 
who  are  murderers  and  murderers  only.  The  act  provides,  in  sec- 
tion 22 : 

Tliat  in  case  of  any  disagreement  between  the  physician  making  an  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  employe's  physician  the  conmiis- 
sion  shall  appoint  a  third  physician,  duly  qualified,  who  shall  make  an  exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  is  right,  but  that  does  not  touch- 


The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  seems  to  me  that  everything 
which  human  ingenuity  could  conceive  has  been  thrown  around  the 
care  of  the  injured. 

Mr.  Keegan.  But  how  does  that  touch  on  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing, about  a  man  undergoing  an  operation  ?  It  has  no  relation- 
ship whatever. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  call  in  his  physician. 

Mr.  Keegan.  He  may  call  in  his  physician,  but  that  does  not  do 
him  any  good  when  the  doctor  in  charge  will  not  recognize  the  opin- 
ion of  the  physician. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  there  cases  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Keegan.  There  are  many  of  them,  any  number  of  them.  Go 
through  our  records  and  find  where  a  man  has  gone  to  his  family 
physician  and  he  has  said  so  and  so,  and  then  our  doctor  says :  *'  Yoii 
can  get  a  family  physician  to  say  anything."  That  is  the  opinion 
of  our  doctor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  great  Public  Health  Service 
to  which  you  have  referred. 

MARINE    HOSPITALS,    CHICAGO   AND    SAN    FBANCISCa 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  very  true  it  is  a  great  service,  but  when  you 
receive  letters,  as  we  do  receive  them,  from  the  postmaster  at  San 
Francisco  that  the  filth  and  dirt  in  the  marine  hospital  there  is  such 
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that  he  would  not  ask  any  employee  to  go  to  it,  and  when  we  have 
had  the  same  condition  brought  to  our  attention  so  directly  in 
Chicago,  in  the  marine  hospital  there,  one  must  change  his  mind 
about  that  service,  because  we  practically  had  to  stop  using  it  our- 
selves, and  then  you  saj  these  men  should  be  compelled  to  accept  that 
service  ttecause  we  desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  marine  hospital  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Keeqan.  I  do  not  know,  but  we  had  to  practically  give  up 
using  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  hear  was  the  matter  with  it? 

Mr.  Keegan.  We  had  so  much  complaint  from  people  going  there 
al)out  their  ill  treatment,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  talking  about  something  I  know 
al)out.  I  have  been  through  the  marine  hospital  at  Chicago;  it  is 
situated  on  the  lake  front,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  that  was 
ever  made  for  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  through  the  hospital,  and  if  the 
statements  you  make  about  it  are  on  a  par  with  the  statements  you 
have  made  about  the  commission  I  do  not  think  very  much  of  them. 

Mr.  Keegan.  Then  I  will  ask  you  to  ask  the  commission  why  they 
stopped  using  it  except  when  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  it  is  because  it  is  so  filled  with  other 
patients. 

Mr.  Keegan.  No.    We  summoned  the  head  of  the  hospital 

Mrs.  AxTELL  (interposing).  We  are  using  it  every  time  we  can. 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  have  never  stopped  using  the  Chicago  hospital; 
that  is  a  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  you  refused  to  recommend  that  people 
l)e  sent  to  that  hospital  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  dirty  and  filthy 
and  is  not  a  proper  place  to  which  to  send  an  injured  person  or  a  sicK 
person? 

Dr.  Trask.  No,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases? 

Dr.  Trask.  No  ;  I  know  of  none. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  the  commission  refused  to  send  patients 
there  for  those  reasons? 

Dr.  Trask.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Keegan.  You  do  not  recall  saying  to  me  that  we  would  not 
iise  the  marine  hospital  at  Chicago  unless  we  had  to?  You  did  not 
nmke  that  statement  to  me  when  I  brought  a  complaint  to  you  ? 

Dr.  Trask.  I  may  have  made  that  statement,  but  if  I  dia  I  made 
it  for  reasons  other  tl^^n  those  stated  by  Mr.  Good. 

Mr.  Keegan.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  postmaster  at  San  Fran- 
<'isco  has  written  us  repeatedly,  and  other  people  have  written  us,  that 
the  marine  hospital  there  was  not  fit  for  injured  persons? 

Dr.  Trask.  To  go  back  to  the  other  question,  the  reason  I  said  that 
to  you,  if  I  did,  was  for  other  reasons  tnan  those  Mr.  Good  stated. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  did  not  say  we  quit  using  it  at  Chicago  because  of 
filthy  conditions,  but  I  said  that  in  reference  to  the  hospital  in  San 
Francisco,  that  the  postmaster  complained  about  the  filthy  and  dirty 
condition  there.    But  we  summoned  the  head  of  the  Chicago  hos- 
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pital  before  us  in  Washington  and  everybody  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  a  man  to  head  a  hospital  in  which  we  treated 
these  patients ;  that  was  the  impression  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mission, the  doctor  inchided. 

COMPULSORY  OPERATIONS.  ^ 

(See  p.  446.) 

Mr.  Verrill.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  it  has  gone  into  the  record,  may 
I  refer  to  this  case  of  refusal  of  operation  ?  The  case  was  in  AVasIi- 
ington;  I  interviewed  the  man  twice  myself;  yes,  more  than  twice, 
and  the  reasons  why  he  refused  operation  were  not  disclosed  until 
Dr.  Cox,  assistant  medical  director  of  the  commission,  extracted 
them  from  him  after  several  interviews.  When  we  knew  those 
reasons  we  accepted  them  as  good  ones,  and  we  did  not  urge  opera- 
tion after  that  except  when  he  might  be  willing  to  consent  to  it. 

Mrs.  AxTELL.  I  think  you  should  understand  what  the  operation 
was.  It  was  for  some  adhesions  in  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the  physi- 
cian said  that  if  he  could  be  properly  relaxed  with  chloroform  or 
some  anesthetic,  so  that  they  could  loosen  those  adhesions,  he  would 
fully  recover,  and  it  was  tating  the  anesthetic  to  partially  relax  him 
to  which  he  objected.  It  was  not  a  serious  operation  at  all,  and  any 
physician  will  tell  you  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  loosen  adhesions. 
When  he  so  seriously  objected,  we  finally  sent  him  to  Dr.  Kelley,  here 
in  the  city,  and  he  discovered  that  he  did  have  trouble  with  his  teeth. 
Of  course,  both  of  his  statements  with  regard  to  the  shoulder  joint 
trouble  and  teeth  trouble  may  be  true,  but  still  the  operation  that  we 
asked  him  to  have  was  not  a  serious  operation  at  all ;  he  never  really 
had  to  get  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic  except  to  relax  him. 
but  he  had  that  abhorrence  of  an  anesthetic,  and  when  they  got  him 
on  the  operating  table  he  hopped  off  and  ran  away,  so  that  under  the 
law  we  had  to  stop  his  compensation  until  he  gave  some  account  of 
himself.     And  that  is  the  serious  case  to  which  Mr.  Keegan  refers. 

Mr.  Keegan.  That  is  not  as  serious  as  the  case  to  which  I  referred. 

Mrs.  AxTEij..  That  is  the  case  to  which  you  referred,  no  matter 
how  you  try  to  get  around  it. 

Mr.  Keegax.  And  my  statement  remains  true,  that  the  operation 
was  not  necessary  and  that  he  might  have  been  dead  if  he  had  under- 
taken it. 

Mrs.  AxTELL.  Well,  that  is  simply  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  discussed  the  refusal  of  opera- 
tion, perhaps  I  might  read  into  the  record  the  short  regulation  of 
the  commission  covering  that  point. 

The  ChxVirmax.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Very  well.  Regulation  90  of  the  commission  is  as 
follows : 

90.  Refusal  of  metUval  or  Hurqivnl  treatment. — No  conipeiisatiou  will  be  pai'I 
on  accniint  of  tlie  death  or  <lis;il)ility  of  an  eniployt^e  if  lii.s  death  Is  caused.  <»r 
if  and  in  so  far  as  disnbility  is  en  used,  eontinued,  or  ajrgravated  by  an  un- 
reasonable refusal  to  submit  to  medical  treatment  or  to  any  surgical  treatment, 
the  risk  of  whicli  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  based  upon  expert  iiie<U- 
cal  or  surgical  advice,  inconsiderable. 

The  Chairman.  Some  statements  have  been  made  here  that  a 
letter  was  written  to  the  President,  this  commission  being  under  the 
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President.    Have  these  differences  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  ? 

Mr.  VERRiUi.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Verriijl.  Several  months. 

The  Chairman.  And  nothing  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Verrill.  So  far  as  I  know,  nothing  has  been  done. 

contingent  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  In  vour  contingent  expenses  you  have  an  appro- 
priation of  $30,000.  llow  are  you  getting  along  with  that,  Mr. 
Verrill? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  amount  is  adequate,  but  not,  I  think,  more  than 
adequate,  for  the  present  year. 

The  Chairbian.  How  much  have  you  expended  so  far  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  The  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter  were  $3,053.83 ; 
there  are  also  outstanding  bills  of  $6,565.98;  there  are  also  fixed 
<  harges  of  $1,534.50,  leaving  a  balance  of  $18,845.69. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  running  ahead  of  the  current  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Verrill.  But,  you  see,  the  fixed  charges  and  some  of  the  out- 
standing bills  represent  items  that  run  over  the  whole  12  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  amount  is  going  to  be  sufficient 
to  carry  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  will  need  the  same  amount  next 
year? 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  believe  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  submitted  some  language  for  a  change 
in  the  wording  of  this  appropriation,  which  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  is  as  follows  : 

For  furniture  and  other  equipment  and  repairs  thereto,  law  books,  books  of 
reference,  periodicals,  stationery  and  supplies,  traveling  expenses  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  not  exceeding  $6  or  actual  expenses  not  exceeding  $7  per 
Oieni:  printing  and  binding  to  be  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
medical  examinations,  traveling  and  other  expenses,  and  loss  of  wages  payable 
to  eni|)loyees  under  sections  21  and  22  of  the  act  of  September  7,  1916,  and 
for  miscellaneous  items;  purchases,  exchange,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
niotor-propelled  vehicles,  and  for  all  other  necessary  expenses  for  the  practical 
and  efficient  work  of  the  commission ;  in  all,  $30,000. 

FOB  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FOB  DELIVEBY  OF   MAIL. 

Mr.  Verrill.  There  were  two  purposes  in  view  in  suggesting  that 
change  of  language.  One  was  with  regard  to  a  motor-propelled 
vehicle.  As  members  of  the  committee  probably  know,  the  post- 
master of  the  city  of  Washington  does  not  collect  or  deliver  mail 
for  Government  departments ;  each  department  has  to  bear  the  bur- 
♦len  of  that  itself.  We  are  now  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the 
War  Department  in  setting'  our  mail  collected  and  delivered,  but 
v^  e  have  no  assurance  that  that  service  may  not  terminate  at  any  time. 
^Vo  want  to  be  authorized,  in  case  it  should  terminate,  to  have  a 
motorcycle  with  a  side  car,  so  that  we  can  collect  and  deliver  our  mail. 
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We  did  have  one,  I  might  say^  for  a  period,  loaned  to  us  by  the  War 
Department,  but  they  felt  obliged  to  call  in  all  such  loans,  and  since 
that  time  we  have  been  dependent  upon  their  good  will. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  the  deliveries  and  collections  for  you? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  reimburse  them  for  that  service? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No  ;  it  is  a  pure  act  of  charity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the^'  collect  and  deliver  mail  in  the  immediate 
vicinitv  of  the  commission's  offices  ? 

Mr.  Yerrill.  I  do  not  think  they  do  at  the  present  time ;  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  any  offices  anywhere  near  our  building. 

Mr.  GoLiBART.  It  is  right  on  the  road  from  the  post  office,  however, 
to  our  offices,  so  that  it  is  not  a  great  amount  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  is  not  very  much  out  of  the  way,  but  it  is  not 
strictly  in  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  mail  heavy? 

Mr.  Verrill.  It  is  pretty  heavy;  yes.  We  have  to  supply  fornas, 
you  understand,  to  all  Government  (fepartments,  so  that  we  are  send- 
ing out  blank  forms  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  those  from  your  office  or  from  the 
Printing  Office? 

Mr.  verrill.  From  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  send  them  from  the  Printing 
Office? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Well,  I  should  not  think  that  would  be  practicable, 
because  the  Government  Printing  Office  would  make  too  many  mis- 
takes and  would  not  be  able  to  give  prompt  service.  That  I  judge 
from  their  distribution  of  documents,  and  I  think  it  is  entirely  im- 
practicable with  such  forms,  because  we  may  get  a  request  to-day 
from  a  dozen  difference  sources  for  a  number  of  forms  ranging  all 
the  way  from  500  down  to  a  half  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  the  mail  you  send 
out  per  day,  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  Verrill.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  GoLiBART.  I  should  say  about  three  sacks. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  forms? 

Mr.  GoLiBART.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Sometimes  a  sack  would  be  very  heavy,  and  some- 
times it  would  contain  nothing  but  letters. 

TOR  FEB  DIEM  IN  LIEU  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

— > 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  also  for  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes;  there  is  a  change  there  and,  of  course,  that  is 
a  change  of  the  law  which  applies  to  all  the  departments  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  allowed  $4  and  $6  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  it  changed  to  $6  and  $7? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes;  because,  as  everybody  knows,  the  present  al- 
lowance is  not  sufficient  to  meet  actual  expenses. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  whatever  can  be  said  here  coiQd  be  said 
of  a  change  all  the  way  through. 
Mr.  Verrill.  Surely. 

employees'  COMPENSATION  PUND. 
DISBUBBEMSNT8. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  for  this  year  an  appropriation  of 
$2,500,000  in  the  compensation  fund.  What  is  your  monthly  rate 
of  expenditure  as  to  that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  began  the  year  with  a  small  deficiency,  but  we 
had  on  October  1  a  balance  of  $1,978,000.  We  believe  that  the  de- 
mands for  the  rest  of  the  year  will  be  slightly  less  than  $190,000  a 
month.  We  find  it  difiicult  to  estimate  on  the  question  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  permanent  partial  cases,  the  permanent  total  cases,  and 
the  long-continuing  cases.  Some  time  ago,  when  we  took  account 
of  stock,  we  had  received  something  like  32  cases  that  had  been 
running  over — ^not  permanent  total — ^two  years,  some  270  that  had 
been  running  over  a  year,  and  about  l,00i0  that  had  been  running 
over  six  months ;  we  also  had  death  awards  in  excess  of  1,000.  Now, 
even  if  we  should  have  no  more  claims  come  in,  if  we  were  only 
dealing  with  those  it  would  cost  more  than  $1,000,000  to  run  the 
commission  for  the  fiscal  year;  we  believe,  though,  that  slightly 
less  tha»  $190,000  a  month  will  carry  us  through,  if  so  that  would 
allow  us  to  complete  the  year  with  a  balance  of  $200,000,  and  if 
that  rate  should  nold  throughout  the  next  year  without  increasing, 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  would  carry  us  through ;  considerably 
less  than  we  estimated  for.  There  has  been  a  falling  off,  we  believe 
it  is  fair  to  say,  of  fully  20  per  cent  in  the  injury  claims;  it  may 
be  that  this  number  will  fall  off  a  little  more,  but  we  do  not  quite 
dare  estimate  a  falling  off  of  more  than  that  as  the  average  for 
the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  will  be  very  much 
of  an  increase  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  at  the  same  time  I  will  admit 
inability  to  judge  what  the  effect  of  decreasing  employment  upon 
permanent  partial  disability  claims  is  going  to  be — that  is,  to  express 
it  in  figures. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  amount  paid  on  a  death  claim? 
^  Mr.  Verrill.  About  $40,000  a  month  now. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Well,  it  is  payable  to  a  widow  until  she  remarries  or 
dies;  it  is  payable  to  children  up  to  the  age  of  18  years  and  step- 
children the  same;  it  is  payable  to  brothers  and  sisters  under  18  if 
dependent  for  a  period  not  exceeding  8  years;  it  is  payable  to  de- 
pendent parents  and  grandparents  for  a  period  not  exceeding  8 
years,  the  maximum  rate  being  $66.67  per  month. 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  a  widow  lives  40  years. 

Mr.  Verrill.  Then  she  would  receive  compensation  throughout 
that  period. 

Mr.  Magee.  At  that  rate? 
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Mr.  Verrill.  Yes ;  although  if  she  is  by  herself  $35  a  month  is  the 
maximum  she  can  receive.  The  permanent  total  disabilities  are  pay- 
able for  life  and  permanent  partials  also,  upon  a  showing  of  partial 
disability  for  work. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  a  table  showing,  under 
each  class,  your  expenditures  for,  say,  three  years,  showing  the 
growth,  and  then  make  the  same  comparison  for  the  first  four  or  five 
months  of  this  year  with  former  years  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  disbursements  from  the  compensation  fund  for  each  quarter  since  the 
organization  of  the  commission  are  shown  in  the  statement  which  follows: 

Quarter  ending — 

June  30,  1917 $122,806.07 

Sept.  30,  1917 98,279.89 

Dec.  31,  1917 i 149,436.59 

Mar.  31,  1918 199,683.86 

June  30,  1918 258,857.58 

Sept.  30,  1918 243.272.66 

Dec.  31,  1918 216,831.15 

Mar.  31,  1919 403,877.35 

June  30,  1919 535,775,97 

Sept.  30,  1919 422,396.22 

Dec.  31,  1919 492,517.36 

Mar.  31,  1920 633,022.40 

.Tune  30,  1920 539,429.60 

Sept.   30,   1920-1 544,694.66 

The  disbursements  from  the  compensation  fund  according  to  thC  class  of 
compensation  for  which  made  are  shown  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  since 
the  organization  of  the  commission  in  the  table  which  follows.  There  are  also 
added  the  disbursements  for  various  classes  of  compensation  for  each  of  tlie 
quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1920. 

Disbursements  during  fiscal  years  1918, 1919,  and  1920  for  salaries  and  expcnsat, 
and  for  compensation  and  medical  and  hospital  expenses  on  account  of  injuiie-^ 
to  employees. 

rDlsborsements  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  vear  1920  include  outstanding  oblteations  on  June 

30,1920.) 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Furniture  and  equlnmcnt 

Books  stationery,  and  supplies. 

Travel  expen<'es 

Salaries 

Medical  examinations  (sec.  21) . 

Travel  expenses 

Rent 

Prinllni;  and  bindinc: 

Miscellaneous 

Salary  bonus 


Total. 


Kmplovecs'  compen=^atIon  fund: 

Injury  compen  ation 

Lump-sum  awards  (injury) 

Death  corapen-ation 

Lump-sum  awards  (death) 

Medical  treatment  and  supplies 

Trans nort ation  (sec.  9) 

Burial  exoen^es 

Embalming  and  transportation  (sec.  11). 


Total. 


Mar.  26  to 

June  30, 

1917. 


$8,968.12 

667.15 

2,183.21 

9,794.05 

21.77 


688.39 
3,455.44 
1,616.66 


27,394.79 


Fiscal  vear 
1918. 


$4,187.57 

2,111.10 

1,601.37 

55,774.^5 

371.00 

5.30 

3.112.50 

9,478.05 

741.09 

2,038.03 


121,731.97 
292.95 

m'.ih' 


122,806.07 


79,421.86 


453,926.88 
"79,"i59."fl8" 


160,307.93 

2,222.81 

10,541.57 

99.05 


706,257.92 


FLs'^l  vear 
1919. 


$2,080.96 
1,042.53 

11,355.90 

88,123.84 

336.18 

70.68 

3,475.00 

5,480.66 

12,783.36 
4,400.17 


129,149.28 


906,595.00 


226,619.78 


222, 158. 19 

6,631.74 

37,043.23 

709.10 


1,399,757.13 


Fiscal  vear 
1920. 


$3,237.»2 

1.773.« 

4.862.W 

107,861.10 

450.80 

219.87 


8,675.1^ 

1.916.« 

11,824.32 


140,822.23 


1,178.419.10 

1109,225.^ 
376,014.25 

I  18, 771. 7S 
354,472.81 

13,551.1? 

34.382.9.'' 

2,527.71 


2,087,365.58 


>  Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1920  lumpsum  awards  were  included  in  the  amounts  carried  as  injury  comp^* 
sation  and  death  compensation. 
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DUbursements  for  compensation  and  medical  and   burial   expenses  for  year 

October,  J919,  to  Sept.  30,  1920. 


Injury  oompensatioD 

l.ump-stim  awards  (injury) 

Death  compensation 

Lump-sum  awards  (death) 

Medical  treatment  and  supplies 

Transportation  (sec.  9) 

Burial  expenses 

Embalming  and  transportation  (sec.  11) 

Total 


Quarter 

ending 

Dec.  31, 

1919. 


$275,012.29 

22,273.77 

88,290.59 

2,221.87 

89,115.69 

3,511.32 

11,589.42 

502.41 


492,517.36 


Quarter 

ending 

Mar.  31, 

1920. 


$369,965.08 

42,845.59 

105,837.24 

22,221.87 

99,377.70 

3, 975. 89 

7,959.26 

839.77 


633,022.40 

-? 


Quarter 

ending 

June  30, 

1920. 


$287,653.79 

21,472.49 

104,219.17 

9,693.37 

104,060.80 

3,880.15 

7,633.65 

816. 18 


539,429.60 


Quarter 

ending 

Sept.  30, 

1920. 


$258,855.84 

68,427.00 

114, 107. 25 

9,693.37 

82,048.36 

2,559.56 

7, 528. 80 

1,474.48 


544,694.66 


Estimate  for  compensation  fund  for  fiscal  year  1922. 


COMPENSATION  ACCOUNT  INJURY. 


Injury  compensation  cost  per  mouth,  based  on  average  of  6  mohths  ending 

Sept.  30, 1920,  less  20  per  cent , 

Increase  account  permanent  injuries  to  June  30, 1921,  at  3  per  cent 

Increase  account  permanent  injuries  dtu'ing  fiscal  year  1922,  at  5  per  cent 

Lumpsum  awards  average  of  6  months,  less  20  per  cent 


COMPENSATION  ACCOUNT  DEATH. 

.Vctive  claims  Sept.  10, 1920,  036;  estimated  increase,  at  30  per  month,  to  June 
30, 1921,. 300:  total  active  claims  June  30, 1921, 1,236,  at  $10  per  month 

Estimated  increase  during  1922, 30  claims  per  month,  at  $20  (one  fourth  cost  to  get 
average) 

Hack  pay  duo  on  new  claims  at  time  of  allowance,  30  per  month,  at  $140 

Lump-sum  awards 

Burial  expenses  and  embalming  and  transportation  of  bodies 


Medical  and  hospital  services  and  supplies,  average  6  months,  less  20  per  cent. 

Transportation,  section  9,  average  6  months,  less  20  per  cent 

I'anoma  and  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission 


Total  cost  per  month 

Total  compensation  cost  for  1922,  at  $185,000  per  month. 


Detail. 


$72,800 

2,184 

3,640 

12,000 


49,440 

600 
4,200 
3,500 
2,500 


Total. 


$90,62 


60,240 

25,000 

1,000 

8,000 


184,864 
2,240,000 


METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE   COMMISSION. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keegan  has  said  something  here  with  regard 
to  his  not  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  commission.  What  is  the 
policy  of  the  commission  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sioners?- Is  the  work  divided,  or  do  you  meet  and  discuss  these 
matters  requiring  the  action  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Some  kinds  of  routine  work  were  divided,  or  were 
up  to  the  incident  which  Mr.  Keegan  has  described.  Prior  to  that 
the  commission  had  been  meeting  formally  and  informally  and  dis- 
cussing cases  that  were  open  to  doubt  and  needed  a  conference.  But 
upon  the  action  of  the  commission  in  this  case  Mr.  Keegan  stated  to 

?;e  that  he  would  decline  to  meet  or  act  with  the  commission  in  the 
uture,  and  since  that  date  he  has  not  met  with  the  commission. 
The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Verriix.  That  was  some  time  in  April  last,  I  think. 
The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Keegan  go  over  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission ? 
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Mr.  Verrill.  The  procedure,  when  the  commission  acts  on  a  case, 
is  for  an  individual  commissioner  to  go  over  a  case,  express  his  action 
on  it,  and  pass  it  on  to  the  next  commissioner. 

The  Chairman.  Express  his  action  in  a  note  or  something  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  all  kept  as  a  permanent  record? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes.  Oftentimes  that  is  quite  an  adequate  expres- 
sion without  discussion,  that  is,  those  cases  passed  on  by  the  mdi- 
vidual  commissioners.  Now,  if  Mr.  Keegan  has  not  had  them  come 
to  him,  it  is  by  his  own  instructions,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Mr.  Keegan  met  with  the  commission  since 
that  case  came  up  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  i 

Mr.  Verrii^.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  this  the  transportation  question  ? 

Mr.  Verriu^.  Yes ;  that  is  the  one  that  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Keeffan. 

i&.  Keegan.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  explained — ^the  statement  Mr. 
Verrill  says  I  made  to  him.  I  did  not  just  make  that  statement  to 
him;  I  asked  Mr.  Verrill  if  that  was  to  be  the  policy  of  the  commis- 
sion and  whether  he  acquiesced  in  it,  and  he  said  yes.  Then  I  said, 
"  There  is  no  use  of  my  meeting  with  you  if  the  doctor  is  going  to  j 
have  authority  to  undo  our  action."  I  asked  whether  the  doctor  had 
consulted  about  this  case  before  he  wrote  the  letter  saying  that  the 
commission  had  no  such  authority,  and  both  of  the  commissioners 
said  he  had  not,  but  that  they  supposed  the  award  had  been  paid. 
Then  they  took  the  case ;  it  was  my  case  and  was  in  my  hands  then. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  in  the  Supreme  Court  if  they 
adopted  that  same  rule  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  What  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  If  one  of  the  judges  would  say:  " If  that  is  going 
to  be  the  law,  I  will  not  sit  on  the  bench  any  longer;  I  will  just  go 
and  sulk." 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  sulking  in  it ; 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  case  at  all,  but  what  I  meant  was 
that  if  that  was  to  be  the  policy  and  the  doctor  was  going  to  act  for 
us.  it  would  simply  be  wasting  time  to  meet. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  committee  we  do  not  always  agree  on  cer- 
tain points,  but  we  meet  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Keegan.  We  did  not  always  agree  previous  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  grapple  with  the  problems  that  are  pre- 
sented to  us  like  men  instead  of  acting  like  children. 

Mr.  Keegan.  We  had  never  always  agreed  previous  to  that,  but 
when  they  defined  a  policy  and  that  that  was  going  to  be  the  policy, 
that  put  a  different  aspect  on  it. 

Mr.  Verrill.  I  should  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  I  stated  thgt 
this  would  be  the  policy  or  position  in  the  future,  but  that  the  deci- 
sion was  on  this  individual  case,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

Mr.  Keegan.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  case  was  sent  bv 
me  to  Mrs.  Axtell  for  the  other  commissioners'  opinion;  they  took 
the  case  to  the  doctor,  and  after  they  had  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
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instead  of  returning  it  to  me,  as  had  always  been  done  in  previous 
cases,  they  sneaked  it  back  into  the  files  as  a  completed  and  finished 
case,  and  I  had  to  go,  when  the  man  wrote  me  again,  and  ask  for  it. 

METHOD  OF  DETEBMININO  CLAIMS. 

(See  pp.  439.  443.) 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  of  any  case,  since  you  have  been  on  the 
board,  where  the  commission  has  made  an  award  to  a  claimant  with- 
out a  competent  medical  examination  of  the  claimant  ? 

Mr.  VerrijuL.  No;  that  is,  when  a  medical  examination  seemed 
to  be  called  for. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  such  an  examination  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Verrill.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  lost  a 
leg  that  would  be  apparent,  but  in  cases  where  a  medical  examina- 
tion would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  injuries  are 
those  iniuries  determined  by  stenographers  without  medical  examina- 
tion  and  then  action  taken  by  the  commission  on  the  stenographer's 
report  ? 

Mr.  Verrill.  No. 

Mr.  Keegan.  If  it  please  this  committee,  if  you  want  that  fact, 
I  will  bring  you  hundreds  of  cases — I  could  easily  pick  up  that 
many — ^that  are  signed  by  stenographers. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Would  that  be  a  summary  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  No;  that  would  be  the  statement  that  the  stenog- 
rapher gave  to  the  medical  division  and  the  doctor  would  never  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctor  at  the  navy  yard  saw  the  case. 

Mr.  Keegan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  stenographer  did  was  to  assemble  the 
findings. 

Mr.  Keegan.  No  ;  you  have  not  the  right  impression  of  this  work 
at  all,  Mr.  Good. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  the  report  of  the  doctor  at  the  naval  station  attached 
to  the  record? 

Mr.  Keegan.  It  is;  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  medical  evidence 
or  if  the  commission  can  not  find  sufficient  medical  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  its  opinion,  then  we  send  it  to  the  medical  division  for 
them  to  give  us  a  medical  opinion  and  then  it  comes  back  with  our 
medical  officer's  opinion  and  we  are  asked  to  sign. 

Mrs.  Axtell.  You  are  talking  about  hernia  cases  and  you  could 
not  be  referring  to  any  other  kind  of  cases  except  hernia  cases.  We 
have  a  rule  in  regard  to  hernia  cases  which  the  clerks  know  and  they 
simply  note  whether  it  agrees  with  our  rule  or  not.  That  is  all  you 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  am  not  talking  about  hernia  cases,  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  case  I  cited  a  minute  ago,  which  was  not  a  hernia  case. 

Mrs.  Axtell.  Why  did  you  not  bring  the  case  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  will  bring  the  case,  but  I  did  not  suppose  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  go  into  all  the  records  of  the  commission. 

Mrs.  AxTELi..  I  should  think  not. 
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Mr.  Keegan.  But  I  can  bring  them  hundreds  of  cases  where  stenog- 
raphers have  written  the  medical  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  your  part  to 
having  language  written  in  the  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  any  mem- 
ber who  does  not  meet  with  the  commission  shall  not  receive  his 
salary  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  think  that  would  be  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  Congress  intended  to  pay  a  com- 
missioner's salary  who  did  not  meet  with  the  commission,  whether  he 
agreed  with  the  policy  or  not. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  wish  the  com 
mittee  would  have  an  investigation  of  this  commission's  transac- 
tions ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement,  Mrs. 
Axtell? 

Mrs.  Axtell.  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Keegan's  statement  is  going  into 
the  record  about  this  case,  where  a  clerk  passed  upon  the  merits  of  it. 
that  I  should  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  any  explanation  you  care  to  make. 

Mrs.  Axtell.  The  explanation  about  the  case  he  cites  is  ttiat  it  is 
a  case  which  he  brought  before  the  commission  and  that  it  was  a 
hernia  case.  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Trask  explain  to  you  how  we 
handle  those  hernia  cases,  because  we  have  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  case  you  refer  to? 

Mrs.  Axtell.  The  case  which  you  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  which  was  a  hernia  case. 

Mr.  Keegan.  Not  at  all.  The  case  that  I  referred  to  was  not  a 
hernia  case. 

Mrs.  Axtell.  What  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Keegan.  A  case  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Mrs.  Axtell.  What  was  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mrs.  Axtell.  You  should  give  us  the  name. 

Mr.  Keegan.  I  will  give  you  the  case. 

Mrs.  Axtell.  As  to  his  statement  of  that  casa  going  through  the 
hands  of  a  clerk  when  I  was  out  of  the  city  and  Dr.  Trask  was  out 
of  the  city,  that  was  a  hernia  case  called  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission and  had  been  acted  upon  without  the  medical  officer  being  in 
the  city.  We  have  a  hernia  rule,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mission, and  this  expert  clerical  help  know  the  routine  work  per- 
taining to  those  cases. 

Mr.  Keegan.  There  could  not  be  anything  further  from  the  fact. 
What  I  have  referred  to  was  a  man  who  had  his  back  hurt  in  the 
League  Island  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  question  involved 
was  whether  or  not  his  personal  disability  was  due  to  syphilis  or  the 
injury.  That  case  was  referred  to  the  medical  division  and  came 
back'  the  same  day  with  a  medical  opinion  signed  by  the  stenog- 
rapher. I  asked  her  how  long  she  had  been  in  the  place  and  she 
said  about  five  days. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  the  secretary  would  bring  that  case  over 
so  that  the  members  of  the  committee  can  see  it. 

Mrs.  Axtell.  I  should  like  to  have  you  see  it. 
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6UMMABY    OF    COMPENSATION    CASE   OF    ALONZO    WITHERSPOON,    NO.    661 8 1. 

November  14,  1019.  Alonzo  Witherspoon,  colored,  aged  25,  helper  rigger, 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  was  reported  as  Injured  **  when  he  sprained  his  back 
lifting  heavy  steel  plates." 

November  15,  1919.  First-aid  treatment  was  given  at  navy  yard  dispensary  at 
U  a.  ni.  and  '*  disability  for  work  began  "  this  day,  Saturday,  at  close  of  work, 
4.30  p.  m.  Dr.  Allen,  medical  officer  at  navy  yard,  says :  "  In  my  opinion,  dis- 
ability was  due  to  injury  of  November  14,  1919.  Injury  or  disease  causing  dis- 
ability, sprain  of  muscles  of  back." 

January  2,  1920.  Claim  for  compensation  received.  Certificate  of  medical 
officer.  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  at  Philadelphia,  dated  December 
19,  1919,  shows  first  treatment  given  November  22,  1919,  and  continued.  The 
certificate  gives  nature  and  extent  of  disability  as  "  Necrosis  (?)  of  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra.  Straining  back  lifting  (in  conjunction  with  syphilis)."  It  is  stated 
that  total  disability  for  work  is  likely  to  continue  for  60  days  and  result  in 
probable  deformity  of  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  Question  of  whether  disability  was  due  to  the  injury  having  been  raised 
by  the  chief  claim  examiner,  the  file  of  the  case  shows  that  this  question  was 
answered  by  the  following  notation :  "  Injury  is  a  factor,  and  possibly  an  aggra- 
vation, in  the  disability."  This  notation  is  signed  with  the  initials  of  one  of 
file  clerks  in  the  medical  division.  Th'S  clerk  does  not  remember  the  case  and 
tlip  circumstances  of  making  the  notation.  Such  a  notation  would  be  warranted 
after  a  summary  of  the  statements  of  the  medical  officer  at  the  navy  yard  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  surgeon  as  given  on  the  original  claim  and  quoted 
above.  Below  the  notation  just  quoted  appears  the  further  notation,  followed 
by  the  initials  of  Commissioner  Verrill :  "Allow  and  ask  for  full  medical  report. 
January  23,  1920.    Signed  C.  H.  V." 

The  minutes  of  the  commission,  under  date  of  February  23,  1920,  briefly  sum- 
marize the  case  and  give  the  decision  of  the  commission  as  noted  by  Com- 
missioner Verrill  above.  Commissioner  Ver rill's  explanation  of  the  case,  based 
on  a  belief  of  his  point  of  view  at  the  time,  because  of  his  customary  action  in 
such  a  case,  is  that  he  was  satisfied  to  accept  the  medical  certificates  upon  the 
claim  as  the  basis  for  an  award  of  compensation  for  a  limited  period,  but  that 
in  a  case  with  such  a  complication  as  syphilis  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  full 
mcMlica!  report  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  injury  as  distinguished  from  the  disease,  which  evidently  existed 
before  the  time  of  injury. 

In  re«i)onse  to  the  request  for  a  full  medical  report,  transmitted  to  the 
nuKlIcal  officer  of  tlie  Public  HeHlth  Service  «t  Philadelphia  under  date  of 
Mnrch  8.  the  following  rep<irt  was  received : 

•*  This  claimant  reported  for  treatment  November  22,  1919,  with  symptoms 
which  suggested  strnin  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints.  X-ray  examination  showed 
the  sacro-iliac  joints  to  be  normal,  but  there  was  a  *  pathological  change  taking 
plac<*  in  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebia.'  A  Wassermann  was  taken  on  the  blood 
of  the  patient,  and  >vas  returned  '  Positive.* 

*•  The  case*  was  then  treated  as  •  syphilis,'  with  a  superimposed  *  sprain  of 
the  back.'    The  constituti<mal  disease,  of  course,  prolonged  the  disability. 

*•  The  claimant  was  discharged  from  treatment  on  March  2,  1920,  *  improved.' 
He  IS  to  report  for  light  work  on  March  4,  1920." 

The  cast*  continued  lo  receive  treatment  and  compensation  until  terminated 
Sl-ATrh  .S,  1920. 

SALARIES  OF  MEDICAL  DIVISION    (SEE  P.   441). 

The  Chairmax.  Dr.  Trask,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about 
this  medical  division  of  the  commission.  Complaint  has  been  made 
because  the  commission  is  wasting  money  in  this  division.  What  do 
you  say  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Dr.  Trask.  As  I  see  it,  the  commission  will  be  saving  money  and 
increasing  efficiency  by  increasing  the  personnel  of  the  medical  divi- 
sion over  what  it  now  is. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  not  a  waste  of  money? 

Dr.  Trask.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  that  they  have  too  small  a  force  mstcad 
of  too  large  a  one  ? 

Dr.  Tkask.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Verrill.  If  I  may  interrupt  at  that  point,  I  happened  to  be  in 
New  York  and  met  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  of  whom  you  all  know. 
He  was  interested  to  know  about  the  commission,  and  asked  what 
medical  force  we  had.  He  expressed  surprise  when  I  told  him  that  we 
were  able  to  get  along  with  such  a  small  medical  force. 

KETHOD    OF   DETERMINING    CLAIMS. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  that  these  stenographers  and  clerks 
are  diagnosing  cases  and  recommending  to  the  commissioners  the 
settlement  of  disputes  of  medical  facts  that  the  commission  can  not 
determine  ? 

Dr.  Trask.  No  ;  surely  I  do  not.  The  things  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to  to-day  by  Mr.  Keegan,  where  they  have  basis  in  fact,  are 
explainable  largely  as  clerical  inadvertence,  a  thing  to  be  expected 
occasionally  with  a  changing  personnel.  All  of  the  points  raised 
could  have  been  explained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  you,  I  am  sure. 
These  clerks  do  not  pass  upon  medical  questions.  Either  I  or  my 
assistant,  who  is  a  medical  officer  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  passes 
upon  the  medical  questions. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  clerks  do? 

Dr.  Trask.  The  clerks  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  distinguished  from  the  work  of  a  physician 
who  would  have  to  determine  the  scientific  facts  upon  which  the  case 
might  be  determined. 

t>v.  Trask.  The  United  States  medical  officers  and  the  physicians 
that  the  commission  has  designated  under  section  9  of  the  act  send 
to  the  commission  a  report  when  an  applicant  comes  to  them  for 
treatment.  When  a  disabled  employee  comes  to  one  of  these  medical 
officers  or  Government  hospitals  or  designated  physicians  the  physi- 
cian makes  out  a  card  report  and  sends  it  to  us.  This  report  tells 
us  where  the  accident  occurred,  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  other 
essential  data.  When  the  physician  gets  through  with  the  treatment 
of  that  case  he  sends  us  a  discharge  report  which  tells  us  the  result. 
how  long  the  injured  person  has  been  under  treatment,  whether  he  is 
able  to  return  to  work,  and  other  data  which  the  commission  needs. 
These  reports  constitute  a  file  for  reference  when  the  case  is  reported 
to  the  commission  by  the  employee's  official  superior,  or  when  claim 
is  made.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  always  is  to  see  whether  there  is 
a  medical  report  on  the  case.  The  clerks  look  up  the  reports.  If  it 
appears  from  the  report  that  the  man  is  not  under  a  Government 
medical  officer  or  a  physician  desi^ated  under  section  9,  the  clerk 
sees  that  the  man  gets  a  letter  telling  him  what  medical  benefits  he 
is  entitled  to  under  the  act. 

If  the  case  is  a  fracture  case,  the  clerk  sends  out  a  letter  to  see 
that  the  physician  in  charge  understands  what  the  commission  wants 
in  the  way  of  a  record,  sees  that  an  X-ray  examination  has  been 
made,  and  tells  the  physician  or  surgeon  about  the  final  X-ray  ex- 
amination that  the  commission  wants  when  the  man  is  discharged, 
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SO  that  there  will  be  a  permanent  record.  All  this  is  done  by  the 
clerks.  There  are  many  letters,  as  you  will  readily  appreciate,  in  an 
oflBce  like  the  commission's  on  medical  matters.  Some  of  them  re- 
quire medical  opinions.  Those  are  all  brought  to  me  or  my  assist- 
ant. There  are  many  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  while  relat- 
ing to  medical  matters,  do  not  require  technical  medical  opinion  or 
action.  These  are  handled  by  the  clerks  who  have  been  in  the  office 
some  time  and  have  had  experience.  Then,  too,  the  clerks  sum- 
marize and  typewrite  the  medical  record  and  medical  facts  in  these 
cases,  which  frequently  become  voluminous,  so  that  you  can  get  a 
medical  picture  of  it. 

Mrs.  AxTELL.  The  case  reads  from  the  back,  so  that  the  first  part 
is  in  the  rear. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  looking  for  the  summary  of  the  clerk. 

Dr.  Trask.  It  must  be  in  there. 

Mr.  KjiEGAN.  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  find  it  with- 
out somebody  to  help  you. 

Dr.  Trask.  There  is  another  thing  the  clerks  do.  An  employee  in 
the  Keclamation  Service  out  in  the  West  at  some  place  is  injured. 
It  may  be  near  a  town  or  it  may  not  be.  The  man  has  a  broken  leg 
or  some  other  injury.  The  question  is  where  that  man  can  be  taken 
care  of  properly.  The  clerks  first  look  up  the  station  where  the  man 
is,  the  railroad  connection  and  schedule,  find  out  where  our  nearest 
surgeon  is,  or  a  physician  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  case. 
They  study  the  whole  situation.  Then  they  come  to  me  and  say, 
'*  These  are  the  facts.  The  man  is  so  far  from  the  railroad ;  here  is 
located  the  nearest  surgeon,  here  tlie  nearest  hospital,  there  is  a  Gov- 
ernment hospital  at  such  and  such  a  place." 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  case  of  D.  H.  Burton,  and  I  will  ask 
you  if  this  [exhibiting]  is  the  finding  or  summary  such  as  is  usually 
prepared  by  the  clerks  ? 

Dr.  Trask.  This  is  a  summary  which  was  prepared  in  the  claims 
division. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  hot  prepared  in  the  medical  division? 

Dr.  Trask.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Keegax.  The  claims  division  prepares  the  case  for  the  com- 
mission, not  the  medical  division. 

Mrs.  AxTELL.  Both  do.  The  claims  division  prepares  the  summary 
pertaining  to  the  claim  and  the  medical  di\^sion  prepares  the  sum- 
mary pertaining  to  the  medical  facts.  When  it  is  a  complicated  case, 
we  really  have  two  summaries,  one  from  ea^h  of  those  divisions. 

The  Chairmat^.  This  estimate,  Mr.  Verrill,  of  $2,750,000,  I  take  it 
from  what  you  have  said,  was  made  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  they  commenced  to  lay  off? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently,  that  amount  can  be  somewhat  reduced? 

Mr.  Verrill.  Yes,  sir.  I  suggest  that  it  be  reduced  to  $2,000,000. 
The  committee,  of  course,  understands  that  the  compensation  fund 
is  not  available  for  any  other  purpose  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Verrill.  We  can  not  expend  it  for  any  expense  of  any  kind. 
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Saturday,  November  27,  1920. 

FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  JAMES  P.  MUNBOE  AND  MB.  ABTHUE 
E.   HOIDEB,  VICE  CHAIBMAN,  AND    MB.   UEL  W.   LAMKIH 
DIBECTOB. 

VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION^ 

The  ChaiiTman.  For  vocational  rehabilitation  you  have  an  appro- 
priation this  year  of  $90,000,000  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  monthly  rate  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Mr.  Lamkin  will  give  you  the  figures.  He  has  them 
right  at  hand. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  For  the  month  of  July,  1920,  our  expenditures  were 
$4,919  150.24;  August.  $4  992,978.75;  September,  $5,794,028.21;  for 
the  month  of  October,  $6  889,480.80.  That  does  not  include  approxi- 
mately $500  000  for  the  month  of  October,  which  was  disbursed 
i"rom  San  Francisco,  for  wl  ich  returns  have  not  yet  been  received 
in  this  office. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  had  $37,000,000,  or  for  the  year 
ending  June  30  last. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  did  you  spend  ? 

Mr.  Larkix.  We  had  $522  225.36  remaining  in  the  fund  unex- 
pended on  the  1st  day  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  covered  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  It  is  not  all  covered  into  the  Treasury,  because  there 
are  still  some  outstanding  obligations  against  the  fund.  For  instance. 
we  spent  $264,000  in  the  month  of  October  which  was  paid  out  of 
that  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  analysis  of  vour  expenditures  by 
months,  divided  into  the  various  activities  of  tne  board  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Wo  have  it  here  on  an  actuarial  basis  for  12  months. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN   IN  TRAININO. 


The  Chairman.  How  about  the  number  of  persons  in  training? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  We  have  this  table  that  is  furnished  every  year 
brought  down  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  have  a  table  showing  the  growth  brouglit 
down  to  the  1st  day  of  November,  1920? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  the  total  num])er  in  training? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  It  shows  the  total  entered,  the  total  entered  in  train- 
ing, the  total  in  training,  the  number  completed  or  discontinued 
training,  and  the  total  completed  or  discontinued  training. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Schedule  showinj  men  in  traininj  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  actj  Sections  11 , 

///.  and  VI. 


Entered. 


rptoDec.  I 

Dec.  1,1918,  to  Jan.  1,1919. 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1,1919 

Feb.  Ito  Mar.  1,1919 

Mar.  1  to  Apr.  1,1919 

Apr.  1  to  May  1,1919 

May  1  to  June  1 ,  1919 

Jtmelto  July  1,1919 

July  1  to  Aug.  1,1919 

Aiie.  Ito  Sept.  1,1919 

Sept.  I  to  Oct.  1, 1919 

Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1,1919 

Nov.  1  to  Dec.  1,1919 

Deo.  1,1919,  to  Jan.  1,1920. 

Jan.  I  to  Feh.  1,1920 

FeKlto  Mar.  1,1920 

Mar.  I  to  Apr.  1, 1920 

Apr.  1  to  May  1,1920 

May  1  to  June  1, 1920 

Jiinel  to  July  1,1920 

Jiilvlto  Auk.  1,1920 

.Vue.  1  to  Sept.  1,1920 

Sept.  1  to  Oct.  1,1920 

Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1,1920 


30 

325 

420 

465 

684 

635 

892 

1,545 

1,417 

2,865 

6.195 

4,196 

2,858 

3,483 

2,648 

4,149 

3,764 

4,902 

3,586 

3,421 

3,691 

3,427 

7,393 


Total 
entered  in 

Total 
in 

Completed 
or  discon- 
tinued 
training. 

Total 
completed 
or  discon- 

training. 

training. 

tinued 
training. 

32 

32 

3 

3 

65 

6.5 

6 

9 

490 

490 

6 

15 

910 

823 

9 

24 

1,395 

1,251 

22 

16 

2,079 

1,885 

53 

99 

2,714 

2,510 

126 

225 

2,606 

3,212 

189 

414 

5, 151 

4,538 

220 

634 

7,768 

6,793 

362 

996 

10,633 

9,369 

289 

1,285 

16,828 

15,227 

1               416 

1,601 

21,024 

19,085 

338 

1,939 

23,882 

21,538 

406 

2,345 

27,365 

24,563 

,               457 

2,802 

30,013 

26,991 

1               220 

3,022 

34, 162 

30,962 

178 

3,200 

37,926 

33,650 

1,076 

4,276 

42,828 

36,043 

1,609 

.5,885 

46,414 

38, 797 

1.732 

7,617 

49,8.35 

40,666 

1,552 

9, 169 

53,526 

43,782 

575 

9,744 

57,053 

46,897 

1,412 

11,156 

64,446 

52, 194 

1,100 

1 

12,252 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  completing  training  very 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  The  table  gives  completions  and  discontinuances. 

The  Chairman.  Where  a  person  discontinues  training,  he  can 
outer  again  ? 

Mr.  Lahkin.  Some  of  them  can  and  some  of  them  can  not.  We 
cover  that  in  our  annual  repoi*t  to  Congress,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  to  reprint  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  confine  the  hearings  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits  possible,  because  of  the  short  time  within  which  we 
have  to  consider  appropriations. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  In  the  annual  report  to  Congress  there  is  a  tabula- 
tion showing  the  percent.age  of  men  discontinuing  and  the  reasons 
for  their  discontinuance. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  you  have  in' vour  annual  report  a 
great  deal  of  data  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 


ANTICIPATED   NUMBER  IN   TRAINING  FISCAL  YEAR   1922. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  a  very  large  addition  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Our  estimate  is  based  upon  an  average  of  38,100  men 
in  training  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  can  not  be  anything  more  than 
a  scientific  guess,  based  on  the  number  of  men  who  are  going  into 
training,  the  average  length  of  the  courses,  and  the  number  of  men 
who  are  completing  them.  The  cost  per  month  per  man  is  approxi- 
mately $170,  of  which  $148.10  goes  for  what  we  call  direct  expenses, 
in  the  way  of  payments  to  the  man,  tuition,  supplies,  travel  and  sub- 
sistence, and  $21.90  per  month  per  man  is  for  administration.     That 
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is  being  reduced  from  85  to  $fO  per  month  per  man,  but  we  are 
using  this  year's  basis  as  the  basis  for  next  year. 

The  Chair;man.  For  this  year  it  is  evident  from  the  way  you  are 
running  that  you  will  not  require  the  full  amount  that  we  have 
appropriated. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  think  that  is  probably  true. 

The  Chair^ian.  How  much  of  it  will  you  require? 

INCREASE  FOR  MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  think  it  will  probably  run  $80,000,000.  You  will 
notice,  however,  that  these  men  were  entering  training  more  rapidly 
in  September  and  October  than  they  were  during  July  and  August. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  natural,  because  that  is  the  time  when 
boys  start  to  school,  and  then  they  commence  to  drop  out  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir.  Another  thing  that  makes  our  expendi- 
tures a  little  larger  during  October,  for  instance,  than  in  July,  is  this : 
You  will  remember  that  $20  increase  bill  for  increasing  the  mainte- 
nance for  these  men.  We  had  two  options  in  paying  that:  We  could 
either  throw  the  entire  force  to  cleaning  up  one  district  at  a  time,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Boston  district,  and  pay  the  men  in  that  district 
the  full  $20,  and  for  a  time  not  pay  men  in  other  districts  anything:, 
or  we  could  distribute  the  adjustments  over  two  or  three  months  and 

Say  the  men  throughout  the  country  at  their  former  rate  of  pay.  We 
ave  done  that  so  that  the  increase  is  showing  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber instead  of  July.  There  is  another  thing  you  will  have  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  that  is  that  winter  is  here,  and  in  the  Middle 
West  the  automobile  industry  particularly  is  laying  off  a  great  many 
men.  Any  industrial  depression  will  naturally  throw  more  men  into 
training  than  would  go  at  a  time  when  they  could  get  jobs  in  auto- 
mobile factories  and  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  ought  not  to  be  used  as  an  organi- 
zation simply  to  take  up  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  That  would  defeat  the  very  piu-pose  of  rehabilitation. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  whose  right  leg,  tor  instance,  has  been  cut 
off,  could  go  into  a  factory  like  the  Ford  plant  and  get  $6  per  day. 
Now  if  he  is  thrown  out  of  employment  he  is  entitled  to  renabilita- 
tion,  and  he  comes  and  says,  *^I  will  take  that  training,*'  we  will  put 
him  in. 

Mr.  Munroe.  a  good  many  thousands  of  boys  who  were  adjudged 
eligible  for  training  and  who  are  perfectly  eligible  under  the  law  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  time  limit  within  which  they  can 
apply  for  training  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Congress  has  not  put  any  time  limit  upon  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  estimate  for  next  year  is  based  practi- 
cally on  the  average  number  that  was  in  training  from  June  1  to 
July  1,  1920,  or  about  38,000? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  this  estimate  based  on  that 
average  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir,  38,100  men  for  12  months  at  $170  per 
month  per  man,  making  $77,700,000. 
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COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION  PER  TRA'iNEE. 

TTie  Chaibman.  You  have  an  analysis  here  of  the  way  that  is 
distributed  ? 
Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  analysis  is  by  the  month,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Lamkin.  That  is  for  the  period  of  .the  past  12  months. 

Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1922. 


Distribution. 


SsUary 

Travel 

Subsistence 

IMnting  and  stationery,  etc 

Rent ^ 

Communication 

ML^ceUaneous 

Total  direct  expenditures 

Allowance 

,   Tuition 

Supply 

Transportation 

M«i  and  lodging 

Medical 

Wa  w 

Total  direct 

Total  expenditures 


Average 

per 
trainee. 


$15.72 
.63 
.68 
2.61 
1.22 
.38 
.66 


Average 
number  of 

trainees, 
12  months. 


21.90 


457,225 
457,225 
457,225 
457,225 
457,225 
457,225 
457,225 


457,225 


124.10 

15.28 

5.87 

1.13 

.19 

.40 

1.22 


148.10 


170.00 


457,225 
457,225 
457,225 
457,225 
457,225 
457,225 
457;  225 


457,225 


457,225 


Amount. 


$7,187,577.00 
288,051.75 
310,913.00 
1,193,357.25 
557,814.50 
173,745.50 
301,768.60 


10,013,227.50 


56,736,622.50 

6,986,396.00 

2,683,910.75 

516,664.25 

86,872.75 

182,890.00 

557,814.50 


67,715,022.60 


77,728,250.00 


The  Chairman.  You  have  for  salaries  $15.72.  That  is  the  average 
per  trainee? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  salaries  of  what  persons  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Every  person  who  is  paid  a  salary  out  of  that  reha- 
bilitation appropriation.     That  is  for  the  administrative  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  In  administering  the  law? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir;  in  administermg  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  of  the  direct  administration  cost,  includ- 
ing salaries,  travel,  subsistence,  printing,  etc.,  you  have  statefd  as 
S21.90.  Now,  that  not  only  includes  the  salaries  of  the  employees 
of  the  commission  here,  but  also  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  those  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 

PAY  OF  MEN   IN  TRAINING. 

The  Chairman., How  have  you  arrived  at  the  allowance  of  $124.10 
per  month?  • 

Mr.  Lamkin.  That  is  the  average  that  is  being  paid  to  all  of  the 
men  who  are  in  training,  and  who  are  entitled  to  tne  allowance. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  per  trainee  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  amount? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  $170. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  a  case  of  that? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Where  he  would  have  as  dependents  a  wife  and  five 
or  more  children. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  many  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  could  give  you  a  statement  of  the  number  of  men 
who  are  paid  that  full  amount,  and  giving  the  payments  from  $80  on  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  your  annual  report? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Holder.  That  table  gives  the  several  rates,  from  the  minimum 
up  to  the  maximum,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  each  district  and 
their  rates. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  you  have  handed  me  may  go  into  the 
record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Number  of  trainee^,  section  II,  and  rate  of  payment  for  period  of  Oct.  16^1, 19  tO. 


District. 


District  1  ( Boston) 

District  2  (New  York) 

District  3  (Philadelphia) 

District  4  (Baltimore) 

District  5  (Atlanta) 

District  6  (New  Orleans) 

District  7  (Cincinnati) 

District  8  (Chicago) 

District  9  (St.  LotUs) 

District  10  (Minneapolis) 

District  11  (Denver) 

District  12  (San  Francisco) 

District  13  (Seattle) 

District  14  (Dallas) 

District  15  (blinded  men  In  all  parts  of 
country) 

Total 


180.00 

190.00 

$100.00 

$105.00 

$110.00 

$112.50 

106 

2,549 

1 

30 

463 

59 

3,323 

5 

119 

220 

80 

2,528 

1 

33 

128 

129 

898 

3 

30 

661 

255 

428 

7 

116 

626 

108 

804 

10 

73 

308 

20 

1,311 

2 

46 

350 

93 

1,958 

30 

129 

361 

884 

2 

29 

117 

105 

971 

1 

12 

22 

1,035 

5 

85 

8 

1,661 

i 

10 

22 

122 

738 

1 

523 

148 

547 

6 

66 

2 

43 

1 

24 

1 

8 

3,802 

1,489 

19,659 

40 

608 

2 

$115.00 


53 

148 

69 

47 

271 

175 

142 

113 

76 

35 

22 

38 

9 

273 

23 


fl2D.0O 


1,494 


9 

.53 

26 

V> 

73 

40 

13 

17 

43 

6 

1 

1 

■» 

t 
38 


354 


District. 


District  1  (Boston) 

District  2  (New  York) 

District  3  (Philadelphia) 

District  4  ( Baltimore) 

District  5  (Atlanta). . . . ; 

District  6  (New  Orleans) 

District  7  (Cincinnati) 

District  8  (Chicago) 

District  9  (St.  Louis) 

District  10  ( Minneapolis) 

District  1 1  ( Denver) 

District  12  (San  Francisco) 

District  13  (Seattle) 

District  14  ( Dallas) 

District  15  (blinded  men  in  all  parts  of 
country ) , 

Total 


$125.00 


56 

122 

86 

73 

235 

148 

105 

81 

153 

43 

26 

21 

32 

207 

9 


$130.00 


1,397 


510 
692 
449 
183 

77 
100 
242 
239 
139 
106 
153 
183 
102 

57 

6 


$132.50 


3 

24 

9 

14 

28 

23 

20 

10 

10 

7 

3 

8 

5 

28 


3,238 


194 


$135.00 


545 
779 
647 
320 
227 
247 
449 
553 
352 
280 
407 
373 
226 
236 

11 


5,658 


$137.50 


7 
7 
1 
9 
8 
3 
3 
3 


$140.00 


177 
291 
116 
42 
18 
47 
59 
70 
36 
14 
40 
42 
20 
16 


54 


woo 


$142.50 


2 
8 
3 
2 
25 
8 

5 

o 

*0 

19 


2 
1 


10 


87 


$145.00 


S147.5C 


6 


2,910 


300 

I 

470 

4 

408 

1 

170 

2 

84 

( 

125 

o 

272 

I 

226 

1 

148 

no 

1 

214 

193 

1 

102 

•> 

82 

3 

25 


District. 


District  1  ( Boston) 

District  2  (New  York) ♦. . , 

District  3  (Philadelphia) 

District  4  ( Baltimore) 

District  5  (Atlanta) 

District  6(New  Orleans) 

District  7  (Cincinnati) 

District  8  (Chicago) 

District  9  (St.  Louis) 

District  10  ( Minneapolis) 

District  1 1  ( Denver) 

District  12  ( San  Francisco) 

District  13  (Seattle) 

District  14  ( Dallas) 

District  15  ( blinded  men  In  all  parts  of 
country) -. : . . 


Total. 


$150.00 


13 
26 
13 
7 
3 
4 
1 
9 
6 
1 
7 
7 
4 
1 


102 


$152.50 


66 
68 
73 
34 
20 
27 
48 
47 
21 
27 
37 
29 
20 
15 

1 

533 


$155.00 


22 

63 

29 

22 

5 

15 

16 

16 

16 

7 

21 

7 

5 

6 


251 


3157. 50  $160. 00 


14 

18 

29 

10 

6 

6 

16 

14 

7 

3 

11 

4 

6 

2 


146 


1 
5 
3 
3 
3 
1 


$162.50 


21 


11 
164 
10 
10 

3 

2 

4 

5 

5 

3 

5 

7 

1 

6 


$165.00 


$167.50 


4 

14 
6 


1 
3 
2 
4 


5 

7 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 


$170.00 


7 
II 


2 

4 
1 
1 


88 


39 


41 


i-* 
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ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  amount  that  vou  are  paying 
out  for  administrative  expenses  in  the  home  office  tere  and  in  the 
field  I 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Do  you  mean  solely  for  salaries,  or  the  total  admin- 
istrative expenses  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  total  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Do  you  want  it  by  the  month? 

The  Chairman.  In  your  analysis  for  next  year,  have  you  a  table 
of  that  so  that  you  can  tell  us  how  much  of  this  $78,000,000  you  are 
estimating  will  be  required  for  that  allowance? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  think  that  is  in  the  estimates. 

INCREASES  IN*  SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  calls  for  $6,694,772  for  salaries 
and  $35,580  for  wages.  So  far  as  salaries  are  concerned,  that  is 
quite  a  material  increase  over  the  amount  expended  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1920. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  can  explain  that  to  you  if  you  care 
to  hear  it,  in  three  ways:  In  the  first  pflace,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
following  the  natural  development  and  are  extending  the  work  in 
the  field  throughout  the  country.  In  a  decentralized  establishment 
more  employees  are  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  That 
is  partly  because  you  come  in  contact  with  a  larger  number  of  men. 
In  the  second  place,  our  estimates  in  1920  were  based  on  an  average 
of  21,000  men  in  training,  while  our  estimates  for  1922  are  based  on 
38,000  men  in  training,  or  nearly  twice  as  many  men.  At  present  we 
have  54,000  men  in  training,  which  is  nearly  three  times  what  we 
had  before.  There  is  another  difference,  and  that  is  that- in  January, 
1920,  the  hospitals  were  not  open  to  our  teachers.  The  aids  who  were 
instructing  the  men  in  vocational  training  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service.  The  agreement  which  we  have  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  that  in  order  to  prevent  duplication 
we  are  to  handle  all  of  the  teaching,  so  that  we  are  at  present  having 
in  125  hospitals  and  training  centers  over  360  teachers.  In  addition 
to  that  we  have  147  nurses  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  are 
looking  after  the  health  of  the  men  who  are  in  training  to  see  that 
thev'  do  not  break  down.  That  will  account  for  500  of  the  increased 
personnel,  to  say  nothing  about  the  fact  that  our  work  is  decen- 
tralized and  that  we  have  nearly  three  times  as  many  men  in  training 
now  as  we  had  in  the  1920  period.  Our  policy  is  to  cut  the  number 
of  employees  and  to  cut  the  number  of  reports  and  records  and  things 
of  that  kind  which  we  have  to  keep,  and  get  the  employees  as  close 
to  the  jnen  as  possible  in  order  that  they  maj^  see  that  thev  are  doing 
their  work  ana  getting  back  into  employment  when  rehabilitated. 

NUMBER   OF  EMPLOYE>GS. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  statement  you  had  3,790  em- 
ployees in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  you  are  estimating  for  4,458  for 
next  year.     When  you  were  before  us  you  were  asked  this  question: 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  will  reduce  this  force  from  3,200  to  2,833.  That  will 
be  ft  reduction  of  367,  and  you  say  that  reduction  will  be  practically  in  the  clerical 
claasee. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  It  is  practically  in  clerks. 
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I  can  not  see  any  reduction  of  clerks. 

Mr.  Lamkin,  That  2,833  was  the  estimate  whict  was  made  in 
October,  1919.  . 

The  Chairman.  But  the  hearing  was -on  February  1 1,  1920. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  The  hearing  of  February  11,  1920,  showed  that  we 
had  3,200  employees.  As  Inave  just  stated  to  you,  with  the  develop- 
ment work  since  February,  1920,  we  could  not  foresee  then  that  we 
would  have  about  350  teachers  in  the  hospitals  and  training  centers 
and  about  147  nurses  in  the  field  to  look  after  the  health  of  these  men. 
That  accounts  for  500.  Now,  we  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  the 
clerical  help  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  nearly  three  times  as 
many  men  in  training  as  we  were  estimating  for  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  do  you  mean  by  teachers  in  the  hospitals? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  mean  that  we  employ  the  teachers  who  were  for- 
merly employed,  while  training  was  under  the  War  Department,  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  Later,  in  February,  1920,  as  the 
men  came  into  the  Public  Health  hospitals,  the  Public  Health  Service 
employed  the  teachers  in  the  hospitals.  Now  we  are  supplying  those 
teachers  in  the  hospitals.  For  instance,  the  doctor  sees  that  a  man 
who  has  tuberculosis  can  do  some  work,  and  that  one,  two,  or  three 
hours'  work  per  day  will  be'better  for  him,  and  we  are  beginning  the 
training  of  such  men  in  the  hospitals,  carrying  them  right  on  through 
until  they  can  go  out  into  trainmg. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  figures  here  you  first  asked  for 
$38,750,000,  and  then  you  asked  for  an  additional  $51,553,000.  That 
would  be  $90,303,000,  so  that  you  must  have  contemplated,  when  you 
made  that  statement,  more  men  than  you  will  have  during  the  period. 
That  statement  was  made  with  the  prospect  of  your  having  to  spfend 
$90,303,000  in  the  training  of  these  men,  whereas,  in  actual  practice, 
you  will  not  have  to  spend  more  than  $80,000,000;  but  even  with  that 
situation  staring  you  m  the  face,  you  thought  you  would  bring  about 
this  reduction  in  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  There  has  been  no  material  increase  so  far  as  clerks 
are  concerned,  when  you  take  out  the  teachers  and  nurses. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  clerks? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  That  is  true,  and,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  we 
are  shifting  the  work  over  to  the  field,  and  until  they  get  out  there 
there  can  not  be  a  material  reduction  in  clerk  hire.  1  believe  we 
could  have  made  a  material  reduction  in  clerk  hire,  but  it  was  a 
question  of  either  reducing  the  clerk  hire  or  of  giving  service  to  the 
men  in  the  field,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  service, 
and  we  believe  you  expected  us  to  give  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  statement  was  made  without  any 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  reducing  the  service,  and  that 
it  was  made  because  of  the  fact  that  you  were  better  organized  and 
because  things  were  assuming  something  of  a  normal  state *in  an 
organization  that  had  been^  very  hastily  brought  together  to  grapple 
with  a  big  problem. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  That  is  true.  I  would  not  say  that  the  decentral- 
izing of  this  work  throughout  the  country  and  its  effect  oh  the 
number  of  clerks  necessary  was  considered. 

The  Chairman.  The  allowance,  on  the  average,  of  $124  a  month 
for  a  trainee  is  paid  out  of  the  estimated  expenditure  of  $67)715,000, 
I  take  it? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  set  off  by  itself  so  that  we  may 
know  how  much  of  the  $78,000,000  you  estimate  it  will  require  to 
pay  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  take  the  itemized  list 
which  we  gave  you  and  multiply  it  by  38,100  and  that  by  12  3'ou 
will  find  the  amount  which  we  estimate  for  each  one  of  those  items. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  just  how 
much  you  fi^re  that  will  amount  to  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  on 
your  calculation  of  38,100  men.  , 

Mr.  Lamkin.  For  maintenance  allowance  to  total  would  be 
$56,736,622.50. 

TRAVEL  AND   SUBSISTENCE   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  estimate  the  requirements  for 
travel   and  subsistence  of  employees  will  amount  to  $690,409.75, 
whereas  you  expended  last  year  $337,408.     I9  that  because  of  thf 
increased  number  ? 
Mr.  Lamkin.  The  increased  number  of  trainees.  • 
Mr.  MuNROE.  And  the  increased  cosi  of  travel,  as  well. 

STATIONERY,    OFFICE   SUPPLIES,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking*  for  a  very,  very  large  increase 
in  your  printing  of  stationery,  office  supplies,  etc.  You  spent  last 
year  $241,566,  and  you  estimate  it  will  cost  tliis  year  $850,048.25 

Mr.  Lamkin.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are'  opening 
local  offices  throughout  the  country;  we  have  opened  64  offices 
since  the  1st  of  January. 

LOCAL  OFFICES, 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  offices  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  What  we  call  local  offices,  which  cover  a  certain 
territorj^.  For  instance,  we  have  an  office  at  Kansas  City,  one  at 
Des  Moines,  one  at  Rochester,  one  at  Chattanooga,  and  one  at 
Nashville,  in  order  that  these  men  can  be  followed  up,  and  they  can 
be  followed  up  more  efficiently  and  more  economically  from  a  local 
office  than  they  can  from  a  district  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  in  these  local  offices  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  In  each  office  we  have  an  employee  who  follows  a 
man  who  is  in  training  to  see  that  he  is  profitmg  by  it,  to  see  that 
he  is  returned  to  employment,  to  see  that  he  gets  the  attention  that 
is  necesaary  from  the  person  ^ho  is  supervising  his  training,  to  see 
that  he  gete  his  checks,  and  to  see  that  he  gets  anv  medical  attention 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  that  is  required.  It  is  easier  and 
more  economical  to  follow  a  man  from  Des  Moines,  if  he  is  in  that 
territory,  than  it  is  from  St.  Louis.  In  the  Iowa  district  we  have 
our  district  office  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  What  territory  would  your  local  officer  in  Des 
Moines  cover  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  can  answer  that  better  by  saying  that  we  have 
three  offices  in  Iowa,  at  least,  that  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  And  each  office  has  a  certain  territory  to  cover  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  these  offices  have  a  list  of  all  the  trainees 
being  trained  in  that  territory? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes.  As  soon  as  a  man  is  declared  as  eligible  for 
trainirig,  which  is  done  in  the  district  office  at  St.  Louis,  his  name  will 
be  sent  to  the  local  office  at  Des  Moines,  if  he  is  in  the  Des  Moines 
territorv,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Des  Moines  office  will  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  he  is  trained  and  returned  to 
employment. 


TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  BBRVICE. 


The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  estimate  that  your  telegraph  and 
telephone  service  will  be  $173,745,  as  compared  with  $54,700. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Those  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  all  based  on  an 
average  of  12  months,  jon  an  actuarial  basis.  I  will  state  to  you  that 
we  have  issued  orders,  which  are  being  carried  out,  that  there  shall 
be  no  long-distance  telephoning  except  on  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  office.  We  have  a  system  of  special-delivery  letters,  printed 
on  yellow  paper,.which  we  are  using  in  place  of  the  telegraph.  We 
are  cutting  telegraph  and  telephone  costs  to  the  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  teel  that  you  are  going  to  require  the 
$78,000,000  next  year? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  think  so. 


ALLOWANCES  TO  TRAINEES. 


The  Chairman.  In  the  event  that  the  tendency  toward  lower 
prices  should  continue,  would  that  have  any  effect  on  your  subsis- 
tence, etc.  ? 

•Mr.  Lamkin.  We  have  not  noticed  any  tendency  so  far  as  the  em- 
ployees of  the  board  are  concerned;  they  are,  all  of  them,  running 
over  their  $5  a  day  subsistence  expenditure,  because  a  man  can  not 
travel  on  $5  a  day,  which  is  allowed  to  the  employees  of  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  maintenance  and  support. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  think  you  will  have  a  very  difficult  time  in  reducing 
the  amount  that  is  being  paid  a  man  until  he  comes  out  of  trainuig 
entirely. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  how  much  of  a  reduction  there  is  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  would  not  say  that,  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  reduction  to  make  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  main- 
tenance and  support. 

The  Chairman.  Your  miscellaneous  item  is  about  five  tim^  the 
amount  of  your  expenditures  during  yie  last  year. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  That,  again,  is  just  on  the  basis  of  our  experience  of 
the  past  12  months  as  to  things  that  can  not  be  classed  imder  any 
of  the  above. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  showing  the  mmiber  of  men 
who  are  in  schools  and  industrial  plants  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  That  is  in  the  annual  report. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  table  extensive? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Well,  it  is  rather  extensive. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  have  you  a  summary  showing  the  number 
that  are  in  training  in  colleges  and  schools  and  the  number  that  are 
in  training  in  establishmente  ? 
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Mr.  Lamkin.  Down  to  the  30th  of  June,  1920,  there  is  that  much 
of  a  tabulation  [indicating],  but  that  only  goes  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1920. 

The  Chairman.  Of  those  in  training,  can  vou  put  in  the  record  a 
table,  as  of  November  1,  showing  the  number  tnat  are  in  training 
in  the  electrical  business,  the  number  in  agriculture,  and  the  different 
lines  of  activity  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes;  we  will  give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Without  stating  where  they  are',  and  then  the 
number  that  are  in  colleges,  universities,  and  institutions  of  learning. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Percentage  and  number  in  training  by  courses^  as  of  Nov,  1,  1920, 


Distribution. 


Per  cent. 


Prevocational 

Trade  and  industrial 

Business  and  commercial. 

Ajjricultural 

Pratcssional 


Total. 


14.6 
33.5 
25.9 
12.3 
13.7 


Number  in 
training. 


100.0 


7,620 

17,486 

13,518 

6,421 

7,160 


62,194 


ALLOWANCES  TO  TRAINEES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

(See  p.  472.) 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  you  have  not  changed  your  policy 
with  regard  to  permitting  the  trainees  to  receive  compensation  while 
they  are  in  traming  in  industrial  establishments? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  allowed  it? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  They  are  allowed  it.  but  compensation  in  addition  to 
the  Government  allowance  is  not  generally  paid.  In  some  districts 
the  employers  are  putting  such  compensation  in  bank  for  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  find  tnat  they  have  gotten  to  a  point 
where  they  are  drawing  a  salary  which  would  indicate  that  they  nave 
been  rehabilitated,  then  the  allowance  is  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  no  longer  considered  trainees  of  the 
board  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  In  other  words,  whenever  a  man  gets  on  productive 
work  rather  than  on  training  work  he  is  cut  off  from  our  pay  roll 
And  the  employer  takes  him  over. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  find  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
your  men  to  get  off  of  your  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  think  that  95  per  cent  of  the  criticism  that  is  and 
vill  be  directed  against  us  is  for  that  reason  and  not  for  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  that  is  true.  How  are  you  going  to 
determine  when  a  man  nas  had  that  degree  of  training  which,  in 
your  opinion,  satisfies  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  There  has  to  be  a  rather  joint  determination  between 
^be  man  who  is  supervising  his  training  and  the  employer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  persons  who  are  receiving  the 
bigher  rates  of  ^ay  being  trained  to  a  point  where  you  can  consider 
tbeir  training  at  an  end  so  far  as  the  board  is  concerned  1 
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Mr.  Lamkin.  I  think  it  is  just  an  average  all  through  these  classes. 
You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  higher  rates  of  pay  are 
determined  by  the  number  of  dependents. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  And  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  is  is  easier  for  a 
single  man.  without  dependents,  to  live  on  $100  in  New  York  City 
than  it  is  for  a  man  with  a  wife  and  five  children  to  live  on  $170; 
at  least,  I  have^  never  found  that  *'  two  people  could  live  as  cheaply 


as  one." 


TIME    REQUIRED  TO   COMPLETE   TRAINING. 


The  Chairman.  Have  you  changed  your  opinion  as  to  the  length 
of  time  it  is  going  to  take,  on  the  average,  to  complete  training? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  1  think  it  will  take  approximately  two  years,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  was  stated  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  determined,  of  course,  by  the  nature  of  the 
trade  or  occupation  for  which  they  are  being  trained  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  very  many  of  them  taking  a  school  and 
college  training  for  an  extended  courae  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  No;  not  for  an  extended  course.  About  60  per  cent 
^f  our  men  are  in  schools,  colleges,  and  institutions,  and  about  40  per 
•ent  are  on  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  Take  that  60  per  cent:  Are  they  taking  courses 
which  will  take  several  years  or  are  they  taking  commercial  courses  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  The  board  has  ruled  that  four  years  should  be  the 
Tiaximum,  and  I  would  say  that  of  the  60  per  cent  not  more  than  20 

i)er  cent  or,  say,  12  per  cent  of  the  whole,  are  in  courses  which  would 
ook  forward  to  four  years;  the  majority  of  them  are  in  shorter 
courses,  much  shorter  courses,  of  9,  10  or  12  months. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  that  almost  all  of  the 
colleges  and  institutions  of  tnat  sort  have  put  in  short  courses  that 
they  do  not  give  to  their  regular  students. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  TRAINEES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

(See  p.  471.) 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  a  minute  ago  about  your  plans,  and  I 
think  I  must  have  overlooked  just  what  the  situation  was  with  regard 
to  your  permitting  a  man  to  receive  wages.  Is  the  amount  of  wages 
received  by  a  man  deducted  from  his  allowance  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  a  person  is  entitled  to  receive  and  does 
receive  $170  a  mont)h  and  he  is  placed  in  training  with  an  establish- 
ment that  pays  hiiji  $100  a  month,  he  actually  receives  $270  a  month  f 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  if  they  do  that,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
any  such  cases;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  is  getting  8100  a 
month,  or  $25  a  week,  it  is  presumptive  evidence  that  ne  is  on  a  pro- 
ductive basis  rather  than  on  a  training  basis. 

Mr.  MrNROE.  We  have  found  that  when  the  men  are  getting  any 
compensation  at  all  it  runs  about  S15  or  $20  a  month. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  this  year  you  have  pa^wed 
the  peak  in  this  training  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  That  we  have? 
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The  Chairman;  Yes. 

Mr.  Lam  KIN.  I  think  we  will  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  the  fiscal  year  will  be  the  peak  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes.  We  are .  speaking,  of  course,  under  present 
Ieg:islation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  How  about  the  colleges  and 
universities  ?    Are  all  of  them  charging  for  training  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Not  all  of  them,  but  about  the  same  percentage  as 
heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  case,  do  they  charge  you  more  than  the 
regular  fees  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Not  for  regular  work,  but  if  they  put  in  extra  work 
they  charge  us  the  cost  of  the  extra  work;  if  they  organize  an  extra 
class  or  an  extra  course,  they  charge  us  the  actual  cost  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  when  you  were  before  us  you  spoke  of 
some  sections  of  the  comitry  where  tney  were  not  adequately  equipped 
to  train  these  men.  What  have  you  done  in  such  sections,  if  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Either  the  colleges  or  institutions  themselves  have 
met  the  requirements  or^ve  have  placed  the  men  in  training  on  jobs 
in  plants  and  factories. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  sections  of  the  country  where  men 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  other  sections  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  think  not,  unless  it  is  among  certain  classes  in 
some  of  the  Southern  districts. 

Mr.  MuNROB.  The  colored  men  are  not  avaiUng  themselves  of  the 
training  in  the  same  way  as  the  white  men,  and  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Kentucky  ancl  Tennessee  it  is  very  hard,  because  those 
men  can  not  think  of  anything  in  connection  with  the  Government 
except  revenue  men,  and  they  are  very  suspicious  of  our  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  additional  language  in 
your  estimate  for  the  appropriation  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  sir. 

■ 

MEDICAL   TREATMENT    FOR  TRAINEES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  the  following  words  be  in- 
cluded: *' Necessary  medical  service  and  treatment  to  trainees  here- 
tofore furnished  or  hereafter  required  in  cases  where  such  service  or 
treatment  is  not  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance; 
purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair 'of  horse-drawn  and 
motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles''  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  May  I  answer  the  medical  part  first?  The  act  pro- 
vides that  the  board  shall  do  ^'all  things  necessary''  to  rehabilitate 
a  roan.  We  construed  the  law  to  mean  that  if  one  of  these  men  got 
sick  and  had  to  have  medical  care  and  treatment  which  could  not 
be  given  him  by  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  that  we  were  au- 
thorized to  give  it  to  him.  For  instance,  where  the  law  provides 
that  we  give  those  men  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount  of  money 
required  lor  their  support  and  maintenance  we  have  not  believed 
and  do  not  believe  that  Congress  thinks  that  the  amount  covers 
extraordinary  cases  of  sickness.  Take,  for  instance,  District  No.  9, 
because  I  know  that  better  than  some  others;  if  a  man  at  Des  Moines 
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had  an  attack  of  appendicitis  and  we  believed  that  he  could  not  be 
rehabilitated  until  he  got  out  of  bed  and  could  not  pay  for  his  nec- 
essary medical  care,  it  was  our  duty  to  give  it  to  him. 

If  it  was  a  reactivation  of  his  war  disability,  the  war  risk  in- 
surance act  would  give  it  to  him.  Illness  prevents  us  from  carry- 
ing out  the  rehabilitation  of  the  man.  We  have  paid  those  bills, 
a  number  of  them.  The  Comptroller  ruled,  when  the  matter  was 
put  up  to  him,  that  we  had  no  authority  to  pay  the  bills  and  as  a 
consequence  we  are  unable  to  give  the  necessary  medical  care  to  a 
man  unless  it  is  a  reactivation  of  his  disability,  and  then  the  war 
risk  gives  it  to  him.  In  order  that  a  man  may  continue  to  secure 
the  treatment,  we  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  whereby  it  is  going  to  pay  for  this  necessary  medical  care 
until  the  matter  could  be  presented  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  man  in  training  is  taken  sick,  then  he 
is  entitled  to  be  placea  in  treatment  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Not  unless  it  is  a  reactivation  of  his  war  disabilit^^. 
That  is  one  of  the  matters  that  was  discussed  at  a  conference  with 
the  American  Legion  officials  here  yesterday.  For  instance,  this 
specific  inquiry  was  made:  Here  is  a  man  who  has  tuberculosis  in- 
curred in  the  service.  He  goes  into  training  and  contracts  pneu- 
monia. ''Have  you  a  right,  was  asked  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  ''to  treat  such  a  man  for  pneumonia?*'  The 
director  replied,  "No.''  "Suppose  that  the  pneumonia  reactivated 
the  tuberculosis,  would  you  then  have  a  right  to  treat  him  for  tuber-, 
culosis?"     He  said,  "Yes." 

Mr.  Byrns.  Whe:e  he  has  mala  ia  o?  typhoid  feve  ,  this  would 
apply  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Yes,  si  •. 
Mr.  Byrns.  Now,  you  have  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  should  get  sick  and  have  a  protracted  sick- 
ness for  a  year  or  two,  you  would  have  to  pay  his  hospital  expenses 
and  pay  his  allowance  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Our  arrangements  with  the  Public  Health  Service  are 
that  all  these  men  a 'e  sent  to  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  are  doing  now? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Wherevc  the  e  is  a  hospital  available  we  send  him 
there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  appvopiiation  are  you  spending 
for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  We  are  not  spending  anything  now,  but  it  was  run- 
ning, as  I  recall,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,600  or  $1,800  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  can  send  them  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Somebody  has  to  pay  them,  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau  can  not  pay  them  and  we  can  not  pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  They  can  not  take  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  now? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  They  aie  being  treated  and  the  Red  Cross  pays  for 
them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  it  take  ? 
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Mr.  Lamkin.  As  I  said,  I  assume  it  will  be  about  $1,600  or  $1,800 
a  month,  and  probably  more. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  put  on  a  limitation  of  $25,000  for  the  year, 
would  that  be  satisfactory  ? 

Xlr.  Lamkin.  I  think  that  woidd  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  do. 
Suppose  you  have  an  epidemic  of  influenza? 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  true  of  all  our  appropriations.  If  you 
have  an  epidemic  it  upsets  all  your  plans.  Cong;e3s  is  in  session  all 
the  time,  except  a  month  or  two,  and  if  we  are  not  in  session  you 
have  such  wonderful  institutions  like  the  Red  C.oss  to  take  care  of 
tho-ie  things.  The  only  thing  I  am  speaking  about  is  this:  If  you 
put  that  language  in  the  existing  law  without  any  limit,  that  :s 
changing  the  statute.  Without  a  limitation,  why,  you  might  have 
abuse. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  practically  every 
law  you  pass  making  an  appropriation  is  abused. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  The  policy  is  to  put  on  such  reasonable 
limitation  that  there  can  not  be  great  abuse,  no  matter  how  in- 
efficiently the  law  might  be  executed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  work 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Might  I  ask  then  that  Mr.  Munroe  submit  a  state- 
ment to  you  as  to  what,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  a  reasonable 
limitation  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Munroe.  I  think  we  would  want  to  give  that  a  little  study. 

FOB     purchase,     etc.,     OF     HORSE-DRAWN     AND     MOTOR-PROPELLED- 

PASSENGER-CARRYING   VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  The  second  thing  in  that  provision  is  purchase,  main 
tenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying  veticles.  I  will  tell  you  the  two  conditions.  One 
of  them,  I  think,  needs  attention  and  the  other  I  will  submit  to  you. 
The  first  is  that  we  have  a  number  of  places  where  we  have  men  who 
are  in  hospitals  and  who  are  in  training,  like  at  El  Paso,  where  we 
have  two  or  three  hospitals.  We  have  to  get  the  men  back  and 
forth  between  those  two  hospitals  in  order  to  carry  on  their  training 
without  duplication  of  teacdiers  and  equipment.  As  it  is,  we  have 
to  send  the  teachers  across  and  have  a  double  equipment. 

The  other  condition  is  in  cities  like  New  York  where  a  man  has  to 
follow  80  to  150  men  in  training.  To  see  what  kind  of  work  they 
are  doing  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time,  for  which  the  Grovernment 
is  paying,  on  the  street  cars,  which  time  could  be  saved  if  we  had 
authority  to  operate  a  passenger-carrying  automobile  to  visit  these 
places  where  the  men  are  in  training. 

The  Chairman,  At  what  places  will  it  be  necessary  to  operate  such 
passenger-carrying  vehicles  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Where  there  are  hospitals,  and  in  the  larger  cities 
whore  we  have  a  number  of  men  in  training.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  put  a  limitation  on  it.  I  think  we  would  limit  it  ourselves, 
but  I  think  the  committee  w^oiild  probably  want  to  put  a  limitation 
on  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  limitation  ? 
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Mr.  Lamkin.  I  will  say  to. places  where  we  have  hospitals  and  to 
cities  where  we  have  as  many  as  500  men  or  more  in  training. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  limited  it  to  cities  where  ypu  had  500  men 
in  training,  or  where  you  had  hospitals,  what  would  you  need  in  the 
way  of  motor  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  We  would  need  some  of  the  Dodge  cai-s  that 
the  War  Department  has,  and  which  I  understand  are  not  being 
used  at  all,  m  order  to  transport  the  men  back  and  forth  and  to 
enable  our  agents  to  visit  plants,  factories,  and  schools. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  with  that  is  the  abuse  that  is  then 
made  of  it. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  more  people  speak  to  me  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  regard  to  the  abuse  that  is  made  of  automobiles  by  officers 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  establishments — automobiles  pur- 
chased for  public  use  and  used  for  private  purposes.  *  It  is  an  abuse 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  correct. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  tnink  that  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  far  as  our 
board  is  concerned,  we  do  not  have  any.  We  either  walk  or  use  our 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  not  abused,  I  think  it  would  not 
cost  anv  more  to  maintain  them  than  to  ride  on  the  street  cars  on 
official  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cities  are  there  in  the  class  that  you 
have  designated  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  would  say  that  there  are  about  25. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  about  25  cars? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  For  the  cities. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  most  of  the  officers  or  superintend- 
ents, what  ever  you  call  them,  have  their  own  cars  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  1  do  not  know  very  many  who  do. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Very  few. 

rent   in    the   district   of   COLUMBIA. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  question  of  rent,  you  want  the  change 
that. 

Mr.  Munroe.  That  is  just  the  language;  there  is  no  change  in  the 
sense.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  limitation  of  $5,000  now. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  We  are  not  using  any  money  for  rent  now  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  for  a  garage  for  the  trucks.  We  do  not 
believe  we  will  have  to.  We  are  not  using  any  rent — that  is,  we  do 
not  now  pay  any  rent,  but  if  the  Department  of  Labor  should  take 
from  us  tne  downtown  office  where  we  meet  the  men  at  1410  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  we  would  have  to  have  a  downtown  office  to  meet 
the  men.  Outside  of  that  we  do  not  contemplate  paying  any  rent 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Holder.  That  is  merely  a  protective  reservation. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  That  is  all  it  is,  Mr.  Chairtnan. 
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FOR   REVOLVING   FUND   FOR    MAKING    LOANS   AND   ADVANCEMENTS   TO 

TRAINERS. 

The  next  is,  "which  sum  not  exceeding  J500,000  may  be  used  by 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  and  advancements  to  persons  com- 
menciug  or  undergoing  training  under  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion act." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  dangerous  thing? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  am  presenting  it  to  you.  The  Elks  and  the  Red 
Cross  have  furnished  them  with  f^mds. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  right  for  an  institution  like  the  Red 
Cross  to  do  that,  but  when  the  Government  commences  to  loan 
money,  that  is  different.  I  think  that  the  law  is  extremely  liberal 
with  regard  to  the  allowances  to  men  in  training.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  too  liberal.  It  affords  too  much  of  an  opportunity  for  men  to  go 
into  training,  whether  they  need  it  or  not,  or  attempt  to  get  training. 
I  want  to  see  all  of  them  rehabilitated ;  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  work, 
but  when  you  give  some  one  the  power  to  make  loans 

Mr.  Lamkin  (interposing).  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
money  is  collectible. 

The  Chairman.  It  never  will  be  collectible. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  Pardon  me;  they  collect  85  or  90  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  it? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  We  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Red  Cross  ? 

Mr.  MuNROE.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  right  to  loan  money  now? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  We  do  not  loan  Government  money  but  Red  Cross 
money.  For  instance,  a  man  can  go  and  say  to  Mr.  Ball  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  '*I  can  go  into  training  to-morrow,  but  I  have  to  have  $25. 
Please  tide  me  over  until  I  get  my  Government  check. ^'  We  are 
sending  our  checks  out  on  an  average  throughout  the  cbimtry  23 
days  after  they  enter  training. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  better  to  let  the  Red  Cross  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  As  far  as  the  Elks  fund  is  concerned,  they  have 
notified  us  that  they  will  withdraw  their  support  on  March  1,  and 
that  no  more  money  will  be  available  after  that  time.  The  Red 
Cross  tells  us  that  they  have  not  the  money  to  do  it.  Both  of  these 
organizations  insist  that  this  is  a  Government  obligation.  I  am 
presenting  it  to  you  for.  your  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ^re  you  loaning  now  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  Of  the  Jled  Cross  and  Elk  funds  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  That  is  given  in  this  table.  There  is  this  difference. 
Of  course,  if  it  were  a  Government  loan,  we  could  take  it  out  of  the 
boy's  check  for  rehabilitation.  In  the  case  of  the  Ried  Cross  and 
Elk  funds  we  can  not.     We  have  to  use  moral  suasion  to  release  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  That  is  a  different  thing.  If 
you  are  given  authority  to  advance,  under  certain  necessary  condi- 
tions, a  part  of  their  pay  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  a  month,  that  is 
different  than  authority  to  make  loans. 
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Mr.  Holder.  That  is  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  not  an  indefinite 
loan. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  returned  out  of  his  pay. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  As  it  is  a  Government  loan,  we  could  take  it  from  his 
training  pay.  I  think  it  is  a  credit  to  the  American  soldier,  the 
amount  01  the  return  to  the  Elks  and  Red  Cross  funds. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  the  Government  comes  in,  the  fellow 
will  recognize  that  there  is  a  diflFerence  between  the  Red  Cross  and 
Elk  funds  and  a  loan  from  the  Government.  I  can  see  from  a  hu- 
manitarian point  of  view  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  an 
advance  to  them  of  their  allotment -and  allowances,  but  if  you  com- 
mence to  make  loans  on  behalf  of  the  Government  they  will  feel  alto- 
gether different  about  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  we  should  strike  out  the  word  "loans  and,"  that 
mi^ht  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Holder.  It  is  really  making  an  advancement;  the  word 
"loans"  is  an  unhappy  word. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  we  should  strike  out  the  words  "loans  and,"  wpuld 
not  that  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  boys  understand  that  if 
they  make  a  loan,  that  carries  with  it  the  fact  that  it  must  be  repaid. 

The  Chairman.  He  absolutely  knows  if  it  is  an  advancement  that 
he  will  simply  get  so  much  of  his  next  month's  pay,  that  he  has  so 
much  coining  to  him.  If  you  make  him  a  loan,  that  is  a  different 
transaction. 

Mr.  Holder.  There  is  another  feature.  We  do  not  want  this  com- 
mittee to  establish  a  precedent  that  it  is  commencing  the  loan  propo- 
sition. I  think  you  have  that  in  mind.  We  will  be  glad  of  anythmg 
so  long  as  we  can  have  the  opportunity  of  using  the  revolving  fund  to 
help  these  cases. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point 
Table  12,  Elks*  War  Relief  Commission  and  American  Red  Cross 
Fund,  loans  and  refuftds  to  June  30,  1920: 

Table  12. — Elks'  War  Relief  Commission  fund  and  American  Red  Cross  fund^  loam, 

and  refunds  to  June  60 ^  1920. 


a 

Number 
of  loans. 

Number 
of  bor- 
rowers. 

Amount  of 
loans. 

Refunded. 

Amount.       Percent. 

Total 

34,3.>4 

14,953 

«r>90,97G.28 

fl36.r>9.66  '          73.  «5 

Klks'  fund.  Mar.  5. 1919,  to  June  30, 1920 

Amerlcsn  Red  Cross  fund,  Apr.  12,  1920,  to 
June  30, 1920 

29,442 
4,912 

12,248 
2,705 

519,054.20 
71,922.08 

411,110.32            79.2 
125,349.34           "SS^ 

1  The  relatively  small  er  amount  refunded  by  the  American  Red  Cros.s  fund  loans  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  all  of  these  loans  were  of  recent  date. 

Mr.  Holder.  That  is  not  the  original  $400,000  which  thej^  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose;  I  think  their  revolving  fund  was  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  shows  the  aggregate  of  all  transactions. 

Mr.  Holder.  The  Elks'  fund  from  March  5,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1920,  and  the  Ajmerican  Red  Cross  fund  from  April  12,  1920,  to 
June  30,  1920.  I  think  it  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  ex- 
service  men  that  many  of  them  have  been  very,  very  prompt  at  the 
very  first  notice  from  the  board  to  call  and  repay  their  loans. 
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Mr.  Lamkin.  Suppose  this  committee  decides  to  make  this  advance- 
ment of  funds,  how  can  you  make  it  immediately  available  after  the 
1st  of  MarcH  when  the  Elks  withdraw  their  support  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  do  it  in  this  bill  very  well.  Why  do 
not  the  Elks  postpone  withdrawing  their  support  until  the  30th  of 
June? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  The  statement  was  made  to  us,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  a  Government  function  and  they  said  that  they  had  given 
us  ample  time  to  submit  it  to  Congress  and  Congress  ample  time  to 
act,  and  that  they  were  going  to  withdraw  money  collected  for  war 
purposes  and  devote  it  to  something  else.  It  might  be  if  you  get 
this  through  and  it  does  not  become  effective  until  the  1st  of  July 
that  we  can  get  the  Elks  to  continue  until  the  30th  of  June. 

FOR    REMOVAL    OF    LIMITATIONS    UPON    GRANTING    INCREASED    ALLOW- 
ANCES. 

The  fourth  matter:  You  remember  the  Darrow  bill,  which  went 
through  the  House  by  practically  unanimous  vote,  provided  that 
the  board  could  pay  not  to  exceed  $100  a  month  instead  of  not  to 
exceed  $80  a  month  to  a  man  without  dependents.  If  was  amended 
in  the  Senate  by  writing  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  the  words,  ''residing 
where  maintenance  and  support  is  above  the  average  and  compara- 
tively high."  This  language  carries  the  provision  without  the  w^ords 
"residing  where  maintenance  and  support  is  above  the  average  and 
comparatively  high,"  just  as  the  Darrow  bill  passed  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  It  is  a  distinction  between  sections  that  is  imiust. 
When  the  law  was  passed  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  certain  localities  where  living  costs  were  exces- 
sively high;  the  man  would  have  to  have  $100  a  month.  The  board 
has  not  the  machinery  and  you  would  not  want  us  to  establish  the 
machinery  to  make  a  survey  of  the  living  conditions  all  over  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  take  the  statements  submitted  to  us  by 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Red  Cross,  the  school  authorities, 
and  others,  and,  consequently,  the  returns  are  often  affected  by  the 
desire  to  get  the  extra  money  for  the  boj^  or  by  the  desire  to  make  a 
showing  as  to  the  low  living  expense  in  the  community. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  cut  out  the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  Lamkin.  And  leave  it  at  $80  a  month  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lamkin.  A  single  man,  without  dependents,  can  not  live  on 
S80  a  month  these  days. 

The  Chairman.  But  living  costs  are  decreasing  and  they  give 
promise  to  continue.  In  my  section  of  the  country  the  producers 
are  selling  their  products  now  for  around  1915  and  1916  prices. 

Mr.  luAMKiN.  Are  you  seeing  it  when  you  come  to  buy? 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  there  is  considerable  reduction,  I  think. 
There  has  been  quite  a  reduction  in  flour  and  a  great  reduction  in 
sugar  and  a  great  reduction  in  clothing,  and  when  the  dealer  gets  off 
his  shelves  the  goods  purchased  at  the  higher  levels  that  ought  to  be 
reflected  very  materially  in  the  ordinary  grocery  bill.  I  think  it  has 
not  been  felt  yet,  but  in  some  things  it  has  certainly  been  felt. 
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Mr.  Lamkin.  I  am  fFom  Missouri  and  hear  the  same  reports  you 
do  from  Iowa.  Our  farmers  are  selUng  com  for  from  40  to  60  ceats, 
but  when  I  go  down  to  buy  at  the  market  I  find  no  diminution.  The 
men  in  training  are  consiuners,  not  producers. 

Mr.  MuNROE.  There  is  no  diminution  in  places  like  New  York, 
but  we  may  strike  it  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  change  the  word  "person"  lo 
'Hrainee.'' 

Mr.  Lamkin.  I  think  that  is  to  conform  to  the  other  language 
found  elsewhere. 


Monday,  November  29,  1920. 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   NEWTON  D.   BAKEB,   SECRETARY  OF 
WAR,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  0.  C.  MERRILL,   EXECUTIVE     ^ 
SECRETARY  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Federal  water-power  act  car- 
ries an  appropriation  of  $125,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission 
for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  you  are  now  asking 
$482,065  for  the  expenses  of  this  commission  for  the  next  fiscal  yearl 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was^the  commission  organized? 

Secretary  Baker.  July  1,  1920. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  now  working  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $125,000? 

Secretar}^  Baker.  Hardly;  and  if  I  may  explain,  perhaps  a  'cx)m- 
pendious  explanation  would  be  worth  while.  The  water-power  act 
was  under  consideration  in  Congress  for  a  very  long  time;  it  was 
finally  passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Congress,  and  the  sum  of 
$125,000  was  appropriated  tor  the  expense  of  the  commission  for 
the  year  1921,  of  ^Tiich  $25,000  was  to  be  expended  through  the 
Department  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  for  a  further  survey  and 
studx  of  the  water-power  possibilities  of  the  Potomac  at  the  Great 
Falls  for  supplying  Washmgton  with  electric  power  and,  perhaps, 
aiding  its  water  supply.  The  remaining  $100,000  was  for  the  general 
expenses,  under  rather  severe  limitations,  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  After  the  passage  of  the  act  and  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions  the  President  designated  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
chairman  of  that  commission;  the  other  members  are  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  limitations 
of  the  act  are  such  that  $100,000  is  all  there  is  appropriated  to  be 
expended  by  the  commission,  but  each  of  the  departments,  which 
had  theretoiore  been  doing  any  work  with  regard  to  navigable  rivers 
or  power  streams,  was  empowered  and  directed  to  lend  such  of  its 
employees,  experts,  and  clerks  as  it  could  lend  to  the  commission  to 
help  it  get  organized. 
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The  reason  for  the  selection  of  those  three  departments,  of  course, 
is  that  the  War  Department  is  chained  x^-ith  the  administration  of 
navigable  streams,  the  Interior  Department  with  the  administration 
of  the  public  lands,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  with  the  admin- 
istration of  public  forests,  and  most  of  the  great  power  sites  in  the 
country  are  either  on  navigable  rivers,  on  public  lands,  or  in  the 
public  forests.  Each  of  the  departments  has  lent  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  various  employees.  For  instance,  the  War 
Department  has  detailed  to  the  commission  as  its  chief  lawyer  and 
counsel  Col.  Call,  a  member  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General^s  corps. 
The  President,  in  accordance  yith  the  tenns  of  the  act,  has  desig- 
nated Col.  Kelley,  an  Army  engineer  officer,  to  be  chief  engineer  and 
adviser  to  the  commission,  and  by  the  detailing  of  clerlra  and  the 
detailing  of  experts  we  have  been  able  to  build  up  something  of  an 
oi^anizatinn.  The  $100,000,  however,  would  be  totally  inadequate 
for  the  work  which  the  commission  has  to  do,  and  the  appropriations 
for  which  we  are  now  asking:  are  based  on  a  survey  of  the  amount 
of  work  likely  to  come  before  the  commission,  a  thing  of  which 
Congress  could  have  no  foreknowledge,  but  these  estimates  are  based 
on  experience.  We  are  also  asking  that  the  limitation  against 
expenditures  of  certain  kinds  be  removed  from  the  appropriations, 
so  that  the  general  expenses  of  investigations  in  the  neld,  etc.,  can 
be  undertaken  out  of  moneys  appropriated. 

Mr.  Merrill  is  executive  secretary,  and  I  would  like  to  say  one 
word  about  him  in  passing.  As  the  items  are  here  recommended 
his  salary  is  fixed  at  $5,000.  My  associates  and  I  had  a  conference 
about  it,  and  we  all  agreed  that  the  salary  of  the  secretary  ought  to 
be  changed  to  read  $7,500  instead  of  $5,000.  In  Mr.  Merrill's  pres- 
ence I  must  be  very  modest  about  him,  but  he  has,  for  very  many 
years,  been  a  student  of  this  subject  as  a  part  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  Agricultural  Department.  Since  ne  became  the  executive 
secretary  he  has  undertaken  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission in  an  excepti  anally  satisfactory  way,  and  we  think  he  could 
not  be  retained  in  the  public  service  at  a  salary  of  $5,000.  So  I 
bring  you  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  commission  that 
that  be  done. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  the  commission  itself.  We  found  it 
imj)ossibie  to  employ  any  person  out  of  the  $100,000;  under  the 
limitations  contained  in  the  act,  I  think,  none  of  it  can  be  used  to 
employ  any  person  except  the  secretary ;  that  nothing  can  be  expended 
for  personal  services.  The  thought  of  the  Congress  seems  to  have 
been  that  we  could  detail  from  our  several  departments  enough 
personnel  to  take  charge  of  this  work  and  carry  it  on.  That  led  to 
this  kind  of  a  situation:  It  was  necessary  to  set  up  an  accounting 
svstem  so  that  when  waterpowers  are  built  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  all  of  the  data  necessary  to  satisfy  the  recapture  provisions 
of  the  act  could  be  included  in  the  regulations  of  the  commission. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  set  up  a  system  of  accounting 
which,  from  the  very  beginning  of  these  great  developments,  would 
apply  to  them,  and  to  do,  in  anticipation,  for  the  power  develop- 
ment of  the  country  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now 
for  years  and  years  has  been  struggling  to  do  in  retrospect,  namely, 
to  build  up  a  system  of  accounting  with  which  the  railroads  of  course 
never  did  comply   because   it  was  not  imposed  upon  them.     But 
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we  have  to  do  that  in  advance.  I  used  some  of  the  money  of  the 
War  Department,  through  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
employ  an  accountant,  and  he  is  now  working  on  War  Department 
money  and  is  detailed  to  this  commission  to  supervise  the  setting  up 
of  a  proper  accounting  system,  and  that  can  go  on  for  two  or 
three  months  only,  because  the  War  Department  funds  are  not 
adequate  for  it.  So  we  hope  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  committee 
to  provide  that  these  funcls,  when  made  available,  shall  be  usuable 
for  the  employment  of  persons  provided  in  the  estimate. 

NUMBER  OP  APPllCATIONS. 

Now,  then,  a  general  word  about  the  commission,  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Merrill  to  take  up  the  details.  The  number  of  applications 
already  before  the  commission  is 

Mr.  Merr^x  (interposing).     One  hundred  and  one. 

Secretary  Baker.  And  how  many  possible  horsepower  develop- 
ment does  that  cover? 
*  Mr.  Merrill.  Seven  million  seven  hundred  thousand. 

Secretary  Baker.  Those  applications  come  from  practicalh^  every 
part  of  the  country;  they  deal  with  sections  of  the  country  in  which 
there  are  no  readily  accessible  agencies  like  division  or  district  en- 
gineers, forest  engineers,  or  public  land  engineers.  We  dealt  with 
one  a  few  days  ago  as  to  which  the  course  of  a  river  is  still  unknown, 
except  as  it  may  be  known  from  certain  aerial  photographs  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  air  by  flying  over  lands  which  have  never 
yet  been  traversed  by  the  foot  of  anybody.  These  great  projects 
involving  now  7,000,000  horsepower,  will  ultimately  involve  many, 
many  times  seven,  and  we  are  at  the  opening  of  tKe  great  develop- 
ment of  the  undeveloped  power  resources  of  the  country,  the  greatest 
conservation  measure  that  Congress  has  ever  passed  and  the  great- 
est conservation  project  the  country  has  ever  undertaken.  The 
work  of  the  commission  after  March  4,  when  the  new  administra- 
tion comes  in,  will  be  increasingly  difficult,  intricate,  and  important 
and  any  failure  to  get  the  proper  employees  at  this  time  wall  be  paid 
for  many  times  over  by  a  repetition  of  what  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission  had  to  face  after  the  fact.  So  that  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
servation involved  and  of  those  who  are  to  administer  it  T  very  earn- 
estly ask  the  committee  to  realize  that  this  is  a  new  thing;  tliat  the 
estimates  suggested  here  are,  perhaps,  exceedingly  modest,  and 
that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  those  who  come  after  us  to 
come  before  you  and  exhibit  even  a  greater  growth  in  the  (lesire  to 
develop  the  waterpower  in  this  country  than  we  can  now,  and,  there- 
fore, a  greater  need  on  their  part  for  resources  which  will  enable 
them  to  study  matters  and  use  care  in  the  granting  of  permits. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  this  estimate  of  $482,065  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  was  it  in  contemplation  that  for  the  next  year  the  com- 
mission would  also  draw  on  the  various  departments  for  clerk  hire 
and  for  the  services  of  men  who  are  fitted  to  give  the  commissioTi 
expert  service  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  the  intention — certabily  my  umh^r- 
standhig — was  that  we  were  to  make  it  an  independent  commission 
m  the  matter  of  its  employees  and  not  confuse  its  clerical  personnel 
with  those  of  the  other  departments. 
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The  Chairman.  And  have  the  appropriation  carry  all  the  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  ?  '  ^         ^ 

Secretarv  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrill.  There  is  a  little  more  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  did  intend — and  still  would  have  to  under  this  appropriation  — 
to  use  the  field  personnel  of  the  three  departments. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  would  be  unwise  to  duplicate  that.  For 
mstance,  if  there  is  a  district  engineer  at  St.  Paul  and  some])ody 
proposes  something  at  Mhmeapolis,  it  would  be  perfectly  idle  to  ge't 
another  engineer  and  send  him  from  here  to  St.  Paul  to  inspect  that ; 
an  Army  engineer  ought  to  be  used  wherever  he  can  be  used  without 
overloadmg  him  so  as  to  mp,ke  it  necessary  to  send  two  Army  engi- 
neers. 

SALARIES, 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  your  estimate  for  salaries,  aggregatmg 
?79,700,  I  understand  that  you  have  no  force  in  Washington  now 
where  the  salaries  are  paid  out  of  this  $125,000. 

Secretary  Baker.  Just  one;  the  executive  secretary  only. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  service  is  furnished  by  the 
various  departments  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  So  far  as  the  places  called  for  here  are  actually  bemg 
supplied.  I  may  state  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  furnished  their  quota  of  the  people 
now  assigned  to  the  commission  to  be  financed  by  them  to  the  1st 
of  January  only. 

Secretary  Baker.  You  have  an  engineer  at  present  detailed  to 
your  commission,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Merrill.  We  have  one  man  detailed  at  present  from  the 
Agricultural  Department,  one  man  detailed  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  three  men  detailed  from  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  The  engineers  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
do  not  receive  as  much  compensation  as  you  have  estimated  here  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  They  are  included  in  the  group  below  at  $3,300. 
These  men  at  the  top  of  the  list  would  not  be  those  men,  because  we 
would  have  to  have  men  with  far  more,  experience  than  those  who 
have  already  been  assigned. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  one  of  that  character  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Merrill.  No. 

CHIEF   VALUATION   ENGINEER. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is.  Let  me  speak  a  moment  about 
the  first  position  named,  that  of  cliief  valuation  engineer,  at  $7,500. 
The  act  provides  that  when  a  project  already  constructed  is  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  tne  property  must  -be  appraised  and 
its  fair  value  determined,  and  that  this  be  done  either  before  or  when 
the  license  is  issued ;  that  means  work  of  the  character  that  is  now  being 
performed  by  the  valuation  division  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. There  are  before  the  commission  at  the  present  time  cases 
which  will  require  valuation,  and  for  which  licenses  are  immediately 
desired,  aggregating  close  to  $100,000,000;  there  will  doubtless  be  up 
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before  this  commission  in  the  next  two  years  projects  the  value  of 
which  will  run  between  a  half  billion  and  a  billion  dollars.  Now, 
every  dollar  that  is  allowed  in  such  valuation,  and  which  goes  on  the 
books  of  the  company  as  ^ investment"  is  a  potential  liability  of  the 
United  States,  because  it  represents  the  price  at  which  the  Grovern- 
ment  would  take  over  the  property  if  it  acquired  it  at  the  end  of  the 
license  jperiod,  as  it  is  permitted  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  also  fixes  the  value  upon  which  the  company 
would  be  permitted  to  earn  a  return  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes.  Now,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  simple  matter, 
if  we  are  not  protected  in  these  valuations  by  men  of  adequate  ex- 
perience, for  tne  licensees  to  put  over  on  us  many  millions  of  dollars. 

HYDRAULIC  AND   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS. 

Secretary  Baker.  And  may  I  interject  this:  The  fact  that  we  have 
not  yet  employed  hydraulic  engineers  and  not  paid  electrical  engineers 
and  chief  valuation  experts  is  not  that  we  will  not  ultimately  need 
them,  but  the  original  task  of  the  commission  was  to  draw  up  regula- 
tions under  which  applications  could  be  made  and  showing  what  sort 
of  data  had  to  be  supplied  to  the  commission;  that  has  been  done 
under  Mr.  Merrill's  direction,  with  the  cooperation  of  Gen.  Crowder 
and  other  experts  that  we  gathered  up  in  tne  departments,  and  they 
have  produced  a  book  of  60  or  70  pages,  I  think  it  is,  from  having  seen 
the  proof,  maybe  more,  of  very  intricate  regulations  that  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  waterpower  act,  but  we  have  not  yet  gotten  up  to 
the  place  where  we  have  needed  the  services  of  a  hyarainic  engineer 
in  the  field,  but  we  will  soon  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the 
power  of  this  committee  to  change  the  provisions  of  the  water-power 
act  in  providing  for  a  force  when  the  act  prohibits  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  appropriated  for  that  purpose  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  You  mean  on  the  theory  that  that  would  carry 
legislation  into  your  appropriation  act  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Baker.  Well,  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  Water-Power 
Committee  that  we  would  present  this  matter  to  you  when  you  met; 
that  was  their  understanding  of  it.     The  language  of  the  act  is: 

The  work  of  the  commission  shall  be  performed  by  and  through  the  Departmenta 
of  War,  Interior,  and  Agriculture,  and  their  engineering,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
personnel,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  providSi  by  law. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  overcome  the  difficulty  or  not. 
Perhaps  the  matter  would  go  out  on  a  point  of  order  if  you  put  it  iii, 
but  I  know  the  committee  which  dealt  with  it,  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House,  expected  you  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  think  that  would  relieve  it,  if  there  was  an 
objection. 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  think  not,  either.  It  would  probably 
require  a  special  act. 

The  (.^H AIRMAN.  The  second  paragraph  of  section  2  provides  that-— 

The  work  of  the  commission  shall  be  performed  by  and  through  the  Departments 
of  War,  Interior,  and  Agriculture  and  their  engineering,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
personnel,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
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And  the  first  paragraph  of  section  2  provides  that — 

The  commission  shall  appoint  an  executive  secretary,  who  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $5,000  a  year,  and  prescribe  his  duties,  and  the  commission  may  reouest  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  detail  an  officer  from  the  United  States  Fngineer  Corps 
to  serve  the  commission  as  engineer  officer,  his  duties  to  be  prescribed  By  the  com- 
mission. 

What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  that  you  should  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  if  we  have  overlooked  it,  any  provision  which 
would  authorize  this  committee  to  report  an  appropriation  in  the 
event  that  it  desired  to  do  so.  The  language  of  the  act,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  little  bit  ambiguous,  because  the  third  paragraph  of  section 
2  provides: 

All  the  expenses  of  the  commission,  including  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  all 
necessary  expenses  for  transportation  and  subsistence,  including,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  conmiission^a  per  diem  of  not  exceeding  $4  in  lieu  of  subsistence  incurred  by  its 
employees  under  its  orders  in  making  any  investigation,  etc. 

Yet  the  first  section  would  indicate  that  it  was  to  have  no  employees 
except  one  salaried  position. 

Secretary  Baker.  We  raised  that  question  with  the  comptroller, 
and  he  held  that  the  language  of  the  law  as  it  is  prohibits  our  having 
any  employees  paid  out  of  the  $100,000. 

ifr.  Merrill.  I  think  I  can  state  the  actual  history  of  this  pro- 
vision. The  matter  came  up  in  conference  and  it  was,  I  understand, 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  conference  committee 
that  the  positions  should  be  appropriated  for  directly,  but  it  was  put 
in  in  this  language,  and  now  it  seems  the  language  went  a  little  furtner 
than  was  intended. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  was  the  intention  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee they  certainly  overlooked  something. 

Mr.  Merrill.  It  seems  to  me  they  did  in  that  very  language 
which  you  quoted. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  the  mechanics,  but  suppose  we 
wanted  to  get  the  attention  of  Confess  to  an  amendment  of  paragraph 
2  of  section  2,  and  had  a  special  bill  drawn  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce — I  suppose  that  is  the 
conmiittee  which  would  handle  it — that  bill  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  an  additional  appropriation,  but  would  have  to  come  to  this 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  usual  way  of  proceeding,  after 
an  act  has  been  amended,  is  to  come  before  the  committee  with  a 
supplemental  estimate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  This 
committee  will  necessarily  have  to  be  a  little  more  careful  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  with  regard  to  legislation.  We 
have  now  had  transferred  to  this  committe  all  appropriations  and 
taken  away  all  appropriating  jurisdiction  from  the  other  committees ; 
consequently,  the  otner  committees  will  look  upon  this  committee 
with  jealousy  if,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  carries  very  much  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  biU. 

Secretary  Baker.  This  committee  is  dealing  with  the  year  1922, 
is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1921. 

Secretary  Baker.  Under  the  language  of  this  act  would  you  be 
authorized  to  appropriate  another  $100,000,  or  to  appropriate  an 
additional  sum,  subject  to  the  same  limitations? 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  be  authorized  to  appropriate  in  this 
bill  all  moneys  that  could  be  expended  under  the  provisions  of  that 
act  as  it  now  stands,  and  it  merely  carries  the  salary  of  the  executive 
secretary  and  the  general  expenses.  • 

Secretary  Baker.  And  if  you  wanted  to  accept  the  estimates  you 
would  be  limited  to  the  acceptance  of  those  which  could  be  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  $100,000? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Secretary  Baker.  Then  we  could  go  back  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  get  them  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  by  this  commission  for  the  employment  of  per- 
sonnel, and  then  we  could  bring  back  the  additional  items  for  appro- 
priation ? 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  so  to  me,  because  otherwise  any  one 
Member  of  the  House  could  make  a  point  of  order  and  it  would 
go  out. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $297,365  for  the  general  expenses 
of  the  commission,  and  those  expenses,  as  I  understand,  are  provided 
for  in  the  law? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Of  course,  the  positions  carried  specifically  could  be 
stricken  out  and  the  money  carried  in  a  lump  sum.  We  have  set 
those  up  more  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  the  character  of  posi- 
tions we  felt  we  would  need. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  language  to  which 
I  have  called  your  attention  provides  that  you  could  not  spend  it  if 
you  had  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  authority  to  spend  money  for  general 
expenses  in  the  field,  etc.,  but  you  are  prohioited  from  spending  any 
of  that  money,  as  I  understand,  for  personnel  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Secretary  Baker.  Or  outside,  either;  we  can  not  spend  it  outside: 
we  can  pay  subsistence  outside,  but  we  can  not  employ  personnel 
outside. 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  would  like  to  add  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect 
to  the  work  of  the  commission:  We  made  up  this  list  of*  proposed 
personnel  at  a  time  when  we  did  not  know  nearly  as  much  about 
the  volume  of  the  work  before  us  as  we  do  now.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  week  that  we  have  gone  over  all  the  cases  before  Us  and 
determined  just  how  much  the  business  is  as  representing  the  horse- 

Eower.  The  three  Departments  of  War,  Interior,  and  Agriculture 
ave  administered  this  water-power  work  for  the  last  15  years;  in 
that  time  they  have  had  before  them  for  action  approximately 
2,500,000  horsepower;  the  commission  has  on  its  books  at  the  present  • 
time  just  three  times  as  much  as  those  three  departments  in  the 
aggregate  had  in  15  years. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  we  had  to  proceed  with  the  personnel 
that  is  now  available  to  us  we  could  not  get  that  work,  now  on  hand, 
cleared  up  inside  of  three  or  four  years,  for  not  only  are  there  three 
times  as  much  represented  in  horsepower  in  the  applications,  but  the 
duties  required  oi  the  commission  imder  this  act  are  very  many  times 
more    than    any    of    the    individual    departments   ever   exercised. 
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Hitherto  it  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  formal  matter  of  having  applica- 
tions filed,  looking  over  them  to  see  if  the  map  complies  with  certain 
regulations.  Under  the  present  system  the  conmussion  is  required 
to  pass  on  every  project  that  comes  up,  it  must  pass  upon  the  plans 
of  the  structure,  it  must  pass  upon  the  general  design,  and  it  must 
pass  upon  its  relation  to  other  projects  and  to  the  general  scheme  for 
developing  the  stream  on  which  that  project  is  located,  for  the 
purpose  of  power  development  for  navigation,  irrigation  or  other 
uses.  That  is,  it  carries  all  the  requirements  contained  in  the  New- 
lands  bill,  so  long  before  Congress. 

ACCOUNTING    SYSTEM. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  we  are  required  to  establish  this 
accounting  system.  That  is  a  system  that  will  apply  to  the  various 
licensees  under  this  act  in  even  greater  deg|ree  than  the  accounting 
system  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does  to  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  so  far  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Merrill.  We  have  so  far  employed  two  men  who  are  working 
at  the  present  time  on  the  accounting  system.  One  of  them,  the 
chief  accountant  whose  salary  is  prescribed  here,  is  paid  $7,500,  and 
the  other  is  paid  $3,600. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  paying  them  out  of  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  Merrill.  No;  they  are  being  paid  by  the  departments.  The 
War  Department  pays  $7,500"  and  the  Agricultural  Department 
S3, 600.  They  are  working  at  the  present  time  on  the  system  of 
accounting. 

We  have  the  chief  accountant,  $7,500,  mentioned  in  the  middle  of 
page  90.  We  put  in  two  accountants  at  $3,300  at  the  bottom.  We 
did  not  know  what  salary  they  would  be  paid.  We  later  took  a  man 
over  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  who  was  getting  $3,600  and 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Department  and  assigned  to 
this  work.  So  that  if  that  figure  stands  in  the  estimates  at  $3,300 
there  would  be  a  salary  reduction.  We  have  also  to  prescribe  the 
practice  which  the  licensees  must  follow  with  respect  to  tneir  projects. 
vVe  must  see  that  they  are  properly  maintained  and  must  require 
them  to  establish  a  reserve  that  will  take  care  of  all  renewals  oi  the 
property  during  the  license  period.  There  is  also  a  provision  in  the 
act  as  to  an  amortization  reserve  fund  which  the  commission  shall 
require  these  licensees  to  set  up,  so  that,  altogether,  there  is  a  closer 
regulation  over  the  licensees  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  than 
there  is  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  the  railroads. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not,  at  the  present  time, 
concerned  so  directl^r  with  the  valuation  of  the  railroads  as  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  concerned  with  the  valuation  of  these 
properties;  for  the  act  specifically  provides  that  these  properties  may. 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government  at  the  price  which  the  commission 
allows  to  go  onto  the  books  of  the  licensee. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  your  work  so  far  has  been  largely 
of  regulations  1 

Mr.  Merrill.  Largely  in  the  preparation  of  general  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  granted  many  permits  ? 

Mr.  Merrill,  We  have  not  vet  granted  any,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  we  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
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Secretary  Baker.  The  applications  have  to  be  advertised  for 
eight  weeks  and  after  the  aavertisement  the  hearings  will  be  had. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Have  you  had  any  applications  inside  of  a  national 
park  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  One  only,  affecting  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  in  Arizona. 

Secretary  Baker.  We  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  we 
would  consider  no  application  in  a  national  park  for  the  reason  that 
we  thought  Congress  should  act  individually  on  an  application  that 
was  within  a  national  park.  Secretary  Pajme  said  that  he  had  some 
conversation  with  members  of  the  committee  and  that  they  had 
intended  to  put  that  in  the  bill,  but  that  it  was  omitted.  So  we  are 
going  to  wait  until  Congress  has  a  chance  to  amend  the  bill  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Magee.  Was  that  amendment,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  provide  that 
Congress  shall  act  in  each  individual  instance  or  exempt  the  national 
par&? 

Secretary  Baker.  Our  thought  was  that  Congress  should  pass  on 
each  case  separately,  because  there  are  many  places  in  the  national 
parks  where  water  power  could  be  developed  without  hurting  the 

gark  in  any  way,  and  that  each  should  be  exempted  separately  by 
bngress. 

general  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $297,365  for  general  expenses, 
and  of  that  you  want  to  spend  $213,820  for  personnel  services? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir.  The  general  expenses  will  raise  the  same 
(question  again,  of  course.  It  is  very  difficult  and  I  think  practically 
impossible  to  determine  ahead  of  starting  on  this  kind  of  work  just 
what  kind  of  a  personnel  is  needed  for  the  exact  distribution  of  the 
various  positions.  The  specified  positions  are  set  up  more  as  illus- 
trative tnan  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  that  is  in  a  new  work. 

Secretarv  Baker.  If  you  were  to  accept  the  item  and  would  strike 
out  of  the  bill  as  written  the. words  "personnel  services,"  that  would 
save  it  from  the  application  of  the  rule,  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  do  not  personally  believe  that  the  appropriation 
that  we  ask  for  here  will  enable  us  to  do  more  than  one-half  the  work 
that  is  before  us  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  deliberately  set  this  up 
with  this  expectation,  believing  that  it  is  better  to  do  half  the  work 
and  do  it  well  than  attempt  to  get  the  whole  organization  together 
faster  than  it  can  be  developed  into  a  smoothly  operating  machme. 

BOOKS,   REPORTS,   PERIODICALS,   ETC. 

'  The  Chairman.  You  also  estimate  that  you  will  need  $2,000  for 
necessary  books,  reports,  periodicals,  and  directories.  What  is  the 
character  of  the  books,  reports,  periodicals,  and  directories  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  We  will  need  legal  books,  of  course,  for  the  legal 
staff.  We  ought  to  have  standard  technical  periodicals  not  only 
from  the  United  States  but  some  from  foreign  nations,  like  the 
French  and  British,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  best 
practice  all  over  the  world  on  these  matters.  The  reports  will  be 
such  as  the  reports  of  the  various  public  utility  commissions  with 
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which  we  will  have  to  keep  in  close  touch  because  we  are  operating 
in  those  States.  Some  of  those  reports  may  be  obtained  gratis  and 
others  require  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  estimating  anything  for  rent? 

Mr.  Merrill.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  space  do  you  occupy? 

Mr.  Merrill.  We  are  occupying  6,000  square  feet  in  the  Interior 
Department  Building  at  the  present  time.  That,  of  course,  is  some- 
what more  than  we  need  with  the  present  force,  but  if  our  force  is 
expanded  within  less  than  a  year,  whether  we  can  get  additional 
space  in  the  Interior  Department  Building  or  will  have  to  go  outside, 
we  do  not  know.  We  are  authorized,  of  course,  by  the  gfeneral  act 
to  pay  rent,  if  necessary.  We  hope  to  stay  in  the  Interior  Department 
Building  because  we  can  keep  in  closer  contact  with  the  other 
organizations  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

DEPARTMENTAL   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  language  authorize  you  to  reimburse 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  for  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  think  that  has  been  so  construed  by  the  comptroller. 
We  are  doing  it  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  comptroller  held  that  you  can  reimburse 
the  other  departments  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Only  for  expenses;  not  for  any  personal  services. 

The  Chairman.  The  $100,000  that  you  have  asked  for  here  for 
reimbursing  other  departments  is  not  with  a  view  to  reimbursing 
them  for  personal  services  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Not  for  personal  services;  no,  sir;  except  possibly 
temporary  employees. 

The  Chairj^n.  Does  the  comptroller  hold  that  you  can  do  that? 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  think  so.  He  so  ruled  with  respect  to  the  S25;000 
appropriated  here. 

The  CHAiBkAN.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  could  dis- 
criminate between  a  temporary  employee  and  a  permanent  employee. 

Secretary  Baker.  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  MerrilPs  opinion,  I 
doubt  it.  I  think  he  did  make  that  with  respect  to  the  $25,000 
because  he  was  first  directed  to  m^'ke  the  expenditures  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  That  is  a  venr  different  limitation  from  that 
placed  on  the  $100,000,  and  I  thiilk  that  they  could  reimburse  the 
War  Department  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Not  for  salaries;  no. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  what  was  in  the  chairman's  mind. 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  had  understood  the  comptroller  to  say  that  we 
could  not  reimburse  the  War  Department  for  salaries. 

Secretary  Baker.  For  any  personal  services;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Other  than  what  you  might  call  labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Congress  will  take  the  view  that  this 
work  of  starting  water-power  development  has  been  very  long 
delayed,  due  to  tne  fact  tnat  there  could  not  come  about  a  meeting 
of  tte  minds  as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue.  Now  that  we  have 
a  law,  I  think  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  Congress  to  appropriate  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  At  the  same  time,  I  doubt  if  the  committee  wants  to  commence 
right  at  the  beginning  to  violate  the  act. 
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•Mr.  Merrill.  You  prefer  to  let  it  come  the  other  way  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  how  much  we  can  appropriate  and  how 
much  you  can  spend.  I  should  like  to  know  now  much  we  should 
appropriate  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  next  fiscal  year  \ 

Mr.  Merrill.  Under  the  same  situation  we  are  in  now? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  we  can  consider. 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  should  say  another  $100,000  would  carry  every- 
thing that  we  can  do,  because  without  authority  to  employ  personnel 
we  would  be  so  handicapped  in  disposing  of  the  general  matters 
which  must  be  settled  first  that  we  could  scarcely  get  under  war 
for  another  year. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  take  a  somewhat  different  view.  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  are  going  to  incur  additional  expenses, 
even  for  the  items  authorized  by  the  act,  and  investigating  things 
in  the  field,  I  think  this  committee  could  with  propriety  appropriate 
for  general  expenses  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  not  get  an  amenament 
and  bring  in  a  deficiency  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  are  permitted  to  pay 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Not  salarias. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  expense  of  subsistence  of  the  men  detailed 
from  the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Merrill.  And  travel. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  you  can  expend  8200.000? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  so,  sir.  The  maintenance  of  a  party 
investigating  something  at  Shoshone  Falls  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
will  eat  up  money  fast.     Then,  there  are  the  traveling  expenses. 

printing  and  binding. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  you  will  require  $5,000  for 
printing? 

Mr.  Merrill.  That,  again,  we  can  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
are  required  to  print  an  annual  report  and  we  are  required  to  print 
other  reports.  I  do  not  know  what  the  annual  report  will  cost. 
That  can  not  be  anything  more  than  an  estimate  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings. 

1  should  like,  if  you  care  to  have  it  for  the  record,  to  submit  this 
statement  of  the  duties  of  the  commission,  giving  references  to  the 
act  itself,  a  memorandum  of  organization  of  the  commission  staff  as 
approvcil  by  tiie  commission,  and  a  list  of  the  personnel  at  present 
detailed  or  assigned  to  the  commission;  that  is,  it  the  committee  de- 
sires it. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

(The  statements  submitted  by  Mr.  Merrill  follow:) 

DUTIES   AND   FUNCTIONS   OF  THE   COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  general  administrative  control  over  all  power  sites  on  the 
navigable  waters  and  on  the  public  lands  and  reservations  of  the  United  States,  and 
over  the  location,  design,  constniction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  power  proje  ts 
upon  such  sites.  It  has  the  power  and  duty,  under  certain  conditions,  of  re^latinK 
the  financial  operations,  fixing  the  rates  and  determining  the  character  of  8er%'ice  and 
of  making  phj^ical  valuations  of  the  properties  of  licensees  who  utilize  such  sitee. 
It  is  authonzeil  to  make  general  investigations  of  broad  scope  and  is  reauired  to  make 
certain  special  investigations  and  report  thereon  to  Congress.    It  is  further  authorized 
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to  cooperate  with  State  and  National  Governments  in  its  investigations,  and  to  publish 
the  results  of  its  work  in  special  and  annual  reports. 

The  various  duties  and  functions  of  the  commission  are  s^egated  into  groups,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  performed  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 
References  are  to  section,  page,  and  line  of  the  pamphlet  print  of  the  act. 

1.  General  administration  of  water  vowers. — In  the  general  administration  of  water 
powers  the  act  places  the  following  auties  upon  the  commission: 

ia)  To  give  notice  to  "any  State  or  municipality  likely  to  be  interested"  of  the 
filing  of  any  application  for  a  license,  and  to  publish  notice  of  such  application  for 
eight  weeks.     (S4d,  Pll,  L7)  (S4e,  PIl,  L15). 

ih)  To  file  with  local  land  offices  notice  of  any  application  for  a  license,  together  with 
a  description  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  affected  thereby.    (S24,  P46,  L14.} 

(c)  To  investigate  all  projects  proposed  to  be  constructed  on  any  stream  over  which 
i'ongreas  has  jurisdiction,  but  which  is  not  defined  as  "navigable  waters,"  whenever 
declaration  of  intention  to  construct  such  project  is  filed  with  the  commission.  (S23, 
P45,  L2.) 

id)  To  hold  hearing  when  desirable  or  necessary  in  connection  with  any  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  or  license.     (S4g,  P12,  L24.) 

ie)  To  issue  preliminary  permits  for  power  projects.     (S4e,  Pll,  L12.) 

( /)  To  issue  license  for  power  projects  and  transmission  lines  on  navigable  waters, 
public  lands  and  reserv^ations  of  the  United  States.     (S4d,  P9,  Lll.) 

I  a)  To  investigate  and  approve  all  voluntary  transfers  of  licenses.     (S8,  P18,  L17.) 

(X)  To  investigate  and  approve  all  contracts  for  power  made  by  a  licensee  which 
M-ill  extend  beyond  the  termination  of  the  license.     (S22,  P43,  L2.) 

II)  To  provide  for  the  proportionate  distribution  of  annual  costs  of  headwater  im- 
provements between  owner  and  licensees  benefited  thereby.    (SlOf,  P25,  L4.) 

(;t  To  assess  against  all  licensees  benefited  the  annual  cost  of  any  headwater  im- 
provement constructed  by  the  United  States.     (SlOf,  P25,  L8.) 

d-)  To  prescribe  rules  for,  and  to  fix  annual  license  charges,  and  to  determine  the 
relation  of  such  charges  to  prices  to  consumers.     (SlOe,  P23,  LO.) 

To  put  the  above  provisions  into  effect  the  commission  is  authorized: 

i/)  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  administration  of  the  act.  (S46,  PIS,  L24.) 
and  is  required: 

nn)  To  submit  annually  to  ('ongress  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  December  a 
<'lai«ified  report  showing  permits  and  licenses  issued,  the  parties  thereto,  the  terms 
thereof,  and  the  moneys  received.     (S4c,  P9,  L5.) 

Of  the  13  items  above  listed,  five,  namely  (6),  (e),  (/),  (^),  and  (l)  have  up  to  the 
present  been  performed  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  in  connec- 
tion with  dieir  administration  of  water  powers  upon  public  lands  and  reservations. 
Authorization  for  power  developments  upon  navigable  rivers  has  heretofore  been 
granted  only  by  specific  act  of  Congress  and  since  none  has  been  so  granted  in  recent 
years,  none  of  the  items  listed  has  been  performed  by  the  War  Department.  The 
eight  remaining  items  comprise  administrative  duties  in  addition  to  anything  required 
by  previously  exiating  law  or  hitherto  performed  by  any  one  of  three  departments. 
<)f  these  eight  items,  (a)  notification  and  publication  of  applications,  and  (c)  field 
investigations  can  be  performed  through  the  field  personnel  and  field  offices  of  the 
individual  departments.  Items  (q),  (h),  (i),  and  (j)  will  require  action  by  the  commis- 
t'ion.  Hence,  of  the  13  items  above  listed  all  but  the  first  three  must  be  performed 
hy  the  commission  itself  if  duplication  of  work  is  to  be  avoided  and  if  the  provisions 
of  the  act  are  to  be  effectively  carried  out. 

2.  Desi'jn,  construction,  and  operation  of  project  works. — The  commission  has  author- 
ity to  pass  upon  the  general  scheme  of  development  of  power  sites,  upon  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  the  works,  and  upon  certain  features  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  project  works;  and  it  is  his  duty  (a)  to  require  that  "the  project  adopted 

*  *  *  shall  be  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  will  be  best  adapted 
to  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  improvement  and  utilization,"  and  that  plans  be 
modified  when  necessary  to  secure  such  scheme.     (SlOa,  P20,  LIO.) 

^b)  To  approve  maps,  plans,  and  specifications  of  project  works.     (S9,  P19,  L19). 

f)  To  pass  upon  and  approve  prior  to  construction  any  substantial  alteration  in 
project  plans.     (SlOb,  P20,  L19). 

d)  To  require  that  project  works  be  properly  maintained  and  kept  in  officiant 
operating  conditions.     (SlOc,  P21,  L3). 

r)  To  prescribe  the  time  within  which  projects  shall  be  begun  and  completed. 
■S13,  P29,  Lll). 

/)  To  keep  in  touch  with  conditions  of  the  power  market  tributary  to  every  develop- 
ment in  order  to  require  extensions  as  rapidly  as  conditions  warrant.     (SI  3,  P29,  L17 .) 
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(g)  To  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  life,  h^th  and  propert)' 
in  connection  with  the  construction  or  operation  of  project  works  by  licensees.  (SlOc, 
P21,  LIO^. 

Of  the  seven  items  under  the  above  heading  one  only,  item  (e),  has  hitherto  been 
performed  by  any  of  the  three  departments  to  the  degree  contemplated  by  the  act. 
Six  of  the  seven  items,  therefore,  involve  essentially  new  duties  of  whidi  all  but 
item  (rf),  and  possibly  to  some  extent  item  («),  will  require  action  by  the  commisaon 
itself.  Item  (d)  could  be  handled  by  the  field  forces  of  the  several  departments  after 
general  regulations  concerning  this  item  have  been  prepared  by  the  commisBion. 
The  same  would  be  true,  within  limits,  of  item  (r). 

The  most  important  item  under  this  heading  is  (a),  the  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  development  in  connection  with  each  power  project — one,  which,  as 
required  by  the  Act,  snail  take  into  accoimt  full  utilization  of  the  stream  for  ''pur- 
poses of  navigation,  water-power  development  and  of  other  beneficial  public  uses," 
The  investigations  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  plan  could  not  be  made  by 
the  three  departments  without  substantial  increase  in  their  present  force.  The 
commijBsion  can  not  do  it  without  adequate  personnel  of  its  own;  hence  imtil  provision 
is  made  for  such  personner  the  commission  must  either  suspend  action  inoefinitely 
upon  the  greater  part  of  ^e  applications  before  it,  or  ignore  the  plain  requirements 
of  the  law. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  maps  and  plans 
submitted.  This  will  require  the  service  of  experts  in  conp^Tuction  and  in  mecnani- 
cal  and  electrical  engineering.  The  design  proposed  may  effect  in  material  degree 
the  cost  of  the  project.  The  same  is  true  of  the  methods  of  construction.  Unle«, 
therefore,  wholly  imcontroUed  prospective  liabilities  are  to  be  set  up  against  the 
United  States  on  account  of  these  projects,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  give  the 
most  complete  review  of  the  project  plans,  but  also  to  inspect  the  work  while  under 
construction. 

3.  Regulation  of  financial  operations. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  conmus- 
sion  has  authority  and  it  is  its  duty  (a)  to  prescribe  a  system  of  accounting  for  licenses. 
(S4f,  Pll,  L24.) 

(b)  To  require  the  submission  of  financial  statements  and  reports.    (S4f,  P12,  L2.) 

(c)  To  prescribe  rules  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  depreciation  re- 
serves by  licenses.    (SlOc,  P21,  L7.) 

(d)  To  devise  principles  for  the  proper  apportionment  of  surplus  earnings  to  amor- 
tization reserves.    (SlOb,  P21,  L19.) 

(e)  To  regulate,  under  certain  conditions,  the  amoimt  and  character  of  securities 
which  may  be  issued  for  the  financing  of  power  projects;  (S19,  F29,  L14)  (S20,  P40, 
L19)  and  to  hold  hearings  in  connection  therewitn.    (S4g,  P13,  Ll.) 

All  of  the  items  under  the  above  heading  are  new  legislation,  involve  a  performance 
of  duties  not  hitherto  undertaken  by  any  of  the  three  departments,  and  require  action 
by  the  commipsion  itself. 

Item  (a),  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  accoimting,  is  a  duty  that  can  be  performed 
only  by  technical  experts.  It  will  require  detailed  study  of  such  accounting  systems 
of  the  several  States  as  have  been  provided  by  statute  or  by  action  of  public  senice 
Commissions,  before  any  accounting  system  to  be  made  generally  applicable  can 
properly  be  devised.  The  accounting  system  and  its  administration  are  nindamental 
in  tne  operation  of  the  act.  Every  dollar  charged  to  the  investnaent  account  of  the 
licensee  is  a  potential  liability  of  the  United  States;  for  the  United  States  may  take 
over  the  properties  at  the  license  termination,  and  if  it  does  so  the  price  is  determined 
bv  the  amount  which  the  commission  has  permitted  to  be  entered  upon  the  books 
of  the  licensee.  This  amount  can  be  controlled  only  by  requiring  penodical  reporU' 
and  by  making  necessary  inspection  and  audit.  The  accounting  system  can  not  be 
prepared  or  administered  by  the  individual  departments,  but  it  involves  work  of  a 
character  which  must  be  done  by  the  commission  itself,  ir  done  at  all. 

Item  {e)f  the  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  securities,  will  be  undertaken  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  State  concerned  has  provided  no  agency  with  authority  to  act. 
If  and  when  the  commission  does  act,  special  technical  investigations  will  be  required 
and  hearings  must  be  held.  This  can  not  be  done  by  the  individual  departments, 
first,  because  they  would  have  no  authority,  and,  second,  because  they  have  not  the 
qualified  persoimel.  Until,  therefore,  authority  is  given  to  employ  the  necessary 
experts,  reporters,  etc.,  this  provision  of  the  act  must  remain  inopeiiative. 

i.  Regtuiation  of  rates  ana  «CT'j;ic€.— jurisdiction  over  the  r^ulation  of  rates  and 
service  is  conferred  upon  the  commission  (a)  in  intrastate  business  whenever  the 
State  has  not  provided  an  agency  with  power  of  regulation.     (S19,  P39,  L14.) 

(6)  In  interstate  business  whenever  the  States  concerned  have  not  the  power  to 
act  individually  or  can  not  reach  mutual  agreement.    (S20,  P40,  LI9.) 
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The  above  items  contemplate  entirely  new  activities  never  heretofore  exercised 
hy  the  Federal  Government.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  item  4  («),  the  commission 
will  be  required  to  act  only  when  the  States  concerned  are  unable  to  exercise  the 
proposed  powers  themselves. 

5.  Valuation  of  properties  of  licensees. — It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  act  that 
valuations  for  the  nurpose  of  rate  making,  or  of  purchase  at  the  termination  of  the 
license  period,  shall  be  based  upon  the  net  investment  in  the  property  and  that  this 
amount  shall  be  determined  currently  either  through  the  system  of  accounting  or 
through  physical  valuation.  For  this  purpose  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  (a)  to 
re'iuire  tne  filing  of  statements  showing  the  cost  of  construction  of  project  works  and 
the  price  paid  for  water  rights,  rights  of  way,  lands,  and  interests  in  lands.  (S4a, 
P8.  Li.) 

(6)  To  make  valuation  of  all  projects  brought  under  license  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  whole  or  in  part  prior  to  application  for  license.    (S23,  P44,  L6.) 

(c)  To  make  valuation  in  case  of  condemnation  of  the  properties  of  a  licensee  by 
the  United  States.    (S14,  P32,  L8.) 

(d)  To  determine  the  net  investment  and  severance  damages  in  the  event  that 

f)ropertie8  of  a  licensee  are  taken  over  by  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of  a 
icense  period.     (S14,  P31,  L17.) 

All  of  the  above  items  are  new  legislation  and  all  will  require  the  personal  attention 
and  action  of  the  commission  or  its  staff. 

The  valuation  of  public  utility  properties  in  a  highly  technical  procedure  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  legal,  accounting,  financial,  and  engineering  problems  involved. 
None  of  the  three  departments  have  ever  undertaken  work  of  this  character  or  have 
a  personnel  with  training  or  experience  along  this  line. 

The  act  requires  (S25,  P45,  L23)  "that  when  application  is  made  for  license  *  *  * 
for  a  project  or  projects  already  constructed,  the  fair  value  of  such  project  or  projects'* 
eball  be  determined,  and  that  such  fair  value  shall  thereupon  be  taken  as  the  "net 
investment"  of  the  license  as  of  the  date  of  determination.  There  are  scores  of  large 
operating  projects  with  aQj^regate  values  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar.^  for  which 
application  for  license  will  soon  be  filed.  The  valuation  of  these  projects  will  require 
a  considerable  force  and  will  be  a  matter  of  several  years  work  even  if  started  at  once. 
The  three  departments  could  not  do  this  work  and  perform  their  other  functions  even 
if  they  contained  a  personnel  qualified  to  conduct  proceedings  of  this  nature.  Unless 
and  until  the  commission  has  authority  to  employ  a  personnel  for  this  work  it  must 
remain  undone  and  licenses  must  be  denied  to  all  such  applicants,  although  they  are 
entitled  under  the  act  to  receive  them. 

6.  General  investigations. — In  addition  to  its  duties  of  general  administration  and 
rejrulation  of  water-power  developments  the  commission  is  authorized,  or  the  per- 
formance of  certain  of  its  duties  will  require  it,  to  undertake  general  investigations 
and  to  collect  and  record  data  concerning  (a)  The  utilization  of  the  water  resources  of 
any  region  to  be  developed.     (S4a,  P7,  L16.) 

(b)  The  water-power  industry  and  its  relations  to  other  industries  and  to  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce .     ( S4a,  P7 ,  LIT.) 

(f)  The  location,  capacitv,  development  costs,  and  relation  to  market  of  power  sites. 
lS4a,  P7,  L19.) 

id)  Whether  the  power  from  Government  dams  can  be  advantageously  used  by  the 
United  States  for  its  public  purposes  and  what  is  the  fair  value  of  such  power.  (S4a, 
P7,  L21.) 

(e)  Lands  of  the  United  States  reserved  as  power  sites  to  determine  whether  they 
mav  be  opened  to  entry  subject  to  a  reservation  of  the  power  rights  of  the  United 
States.    (S24,  P46,  L19.) 

'/)  Deterioration  of  structures  and  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  rates 
of  depreciation  and  amount  of  annual  depreciation  reserves.     (SlOc,  P21,  L7.) 
In  connection  with  such  investi^tions  tne  commission  is  authorized: 

(g)  To  hold  hearings  and  to  reqiure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  evidence.    (S4g,  P13,  L2.) 

ih)  To  make  public  from  time  to  time  the  information  secured  and  to  provide  fo) 
the  publication  of  its  reports  and  investigations.    (S4c,  P9,  Li.) 

( i)  To  cooperate  with  State  and.  National  Governments  in  its  general  power  investi- 
gations.   (S4b,  P8,  L16.) 

Of  the  nine  items  under  the  above  heading  only  one,  item  (e),  has  hitherto  been 
undertaken  by  either  of  the  three  departments  to  the  extent  contemplated  by  the 
act,  and  even  investigations  covered  by  item  (e)  have  been  conducted  only  occa- 
sionally. 

For  Uie  investigations  comprised  under  items  (a),  (6),  (c),  and  (d)  authority  is  given 
in  section  4  (6)  to  request  temporary  detail  of  experts  or  other  officers  from  the  various 
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executive  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government.  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  investigations  can  be  conducted  by  this  means  only  if  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  have  a  personnel  qualified  to  do  the  work  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
personnel  can  be  detached  from  their  other  duties  for  this  purpose.  At  the  best  thu 
procedure  would  involve  a  constantly  shifting  personnel — an  unsatisfactory,  uneco- 
nomic and  inefficient  method  of  doing  business.  These  investigations  can  never  be 
properly  conducted  until  the  commission  has  a  force  itself  or  there  is  in  one  or  more 
of  the  three  departments  a  force  permanently  assigned  to  the  tv^ork  w^ho  can  be  either 
detailed  to  the  commission  or  retained  in  the  department  under  the  supervision  of  the 
commission. 

The  adequate  determination  of  depreciation  and  the  establishment  of  depreciation 
reserves  is  a  far  more  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  Federal  control  of  water 
powers  under  the  act  than  in  connection  with  similar  control  under  State  legislation. 
While  State  and  Federal  control  will  deal  equally  with  these  matters  as  regards  ade- 
quate maintenance  and  operating  efficiency  of  power  projects,  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned  in  the  relation  of  depreciation  reserves  to  the  purchase  price  of 
the  property,  for  under  the  act  all  such  accumulated  reserves  are  to  be  deducted  from 
original  cost  if  the  properties  are  taken  over  at  the  license  termination.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  depreciation,  or  deterioration,  of  stnic- 
tures  and  equipment  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  that  a  thoroughly  considered 
scheme  of  establishing  and  maintaining  reserves  be  adopted. 

The  extent  to  which  the  commission  can  cooperate  with  the  State  or  National  Gov- 
ernments as  contemplated  by  item  (i)  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  means  at  it^ 
disposal  for  such  purpose.  •• 

7.  Speci'd  investigations. — In  addition  to  the  general  investigations  which  the  com- 
mission is  authorized  to  undertake  it  is  required  to  make  special  investigation  and  to 
submit  to  Congress: 

(a)  Reports  in  all  cases  where  it  finds  that  a  Government  dam  may  advantageous! > 
be  used  by  the  United  States  for  public  purposes  in  addition  to  navigation.  (S4«l, 
PIO,  L2o.) 

(6)  The  results  of  its  examination  and  survevs  tos;ether  with  plans  and  cost  eeti- 
mates  in  connection  with  any  project  which  it  believes  should  be  undertaken  bv  the 
United  States,    (s?,  P16,  L3.) 

(c)  Reports  with  cost  estimates  on  all  projects  on  navigable  streams  in  which  it 
appears  that  the  construction  of  suitable  navis:ation  structures  can  not  be  undertaken 
by  the  applicant.     (S12,  F29,  L4.) 

(d)  On  or  before  January  1, 1921,  a  report  on  "the  cost  and,  in  detail,  the  economic 
value"  of  the  Great  Falls  power  project,  and  "plans  and  estimates  of  cost  necesaarj 
to  secure  an  increased  and  adequate  water  supply  for  the  District  of  Columbia'* 
(S7,  P18,  L3.) 

(c)  The  commission  would  also  be  required  to  make  special  investigations  and  asfist 
in  the  conduct  of  legal  proceedings  brought  for  cancellation  of  licenses  or  for  requirinsr 
spe<*ific  performance  of  the  provisions  of  a  license  or  of  the  act.     (S25,  1*48,  L14.) 

The  five  items  listed  above  are  essentially  new  legislation,  involving  duties  which 
either  are  not  at  present  performed  by  any  of  the  three  departments  or  which  are  in 
addition  to  similar  duties  now  performed.  The  War  Department,  through  the  Boanl 
of  Engineers  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  makes  reports  to  (^/ongrress  on  river  improvement*. 
These  improvements  occasionally  provide  opportunities  for  power  development? 
which  are  reported  upon  by  the  engmeers  who  make  the  examination,  but  the  board 
probably  seldom,  if  ever,  has  made  reports  of  the  nature  required  under  items  (o)  and 
(6)  and  only  occasionally  under  item  (c).  Several  reports  have  hitherto  been  made  on 
the  matters  involved  in  item  {d).  The  act,  however,  calls  for  new  information  in 
addition  to  a  review  of  previous  reports. 

In  any  case  that  may  arise  requiring  legal  proceedings  looking  toward  cancellation 
of  a  license  or  enforcement  of  its  provisions,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  commiseion 
to  make  the  engineering  and  other  technical  investigations  necessary  and  to  act  as 
adviser  to  the  Attorney  General.  While  the  conduct  of  investigations  and  the  prep- 
aration of  reports  coulcl  be  handled  by  the  individual  departments  such  matters  would 
also  involve  a  considerable  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  commissiou 
or  of  their  staff. 

Hhume. — Of  the  45  special  functions  or  duties  required  of  the  commission  under 
the  act  and  as  listed  in  the  preceding  pages,  only  six  items,  namely,  1  (6\  (e),  ij'i, 
(/:),  and  (/)  and  2  (e),  are  now  oeiivr  performed  by  the  three  departments.  Nine  items, 
namely,  2  (a),  (b),  and  (c);  6  (a),  (6),  and  (c);  and  7  (a)  and  (r),  involve  duties  similar 
in  kind,  but  additional  in  amount,  to  duties  now  being  performed  by  the  three  de- 
partments. The  remaining  30  items  are  entirely  new  duties  not  hitherto  performed 
by  any  of  the  executive  departments. 
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Memorandum  op  Proposed  Organization. 
[As  approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  at  its  meeting  of  July  28, 1920.] 

Before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  can  undertake  the  duties  placed  upon  il 
by  the  Federal  water  power  act  it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  establish  a  staff  organiza- 
tion through  which  it  can  not  only  direct  the  work  performed  by  its  own  employees, 
or  those  assigned  to  it  by  the  three  departments,  but  also  correlate  the  work  performed 
for  it  under  the  proxisions  of  the  act  by  the  departments  themselves.  Effective 
administration  of  the  act  requires  a  form  of  organization  which  will  fix  definitely 
l)otli  authoritv  and  responsibility. 

The  work  of  the  commission  may  be  divided  into  the  following  activities:  Engineer- 
in?,  accounting,  statistical,  regulatory,  licensing,  legal,  and  operation.  These  divi- 
sions are  conBidered  in  detail  below: 

Efi'.iTieering. — This  is  the  moat  important  division  of  the  work  of  the  commission 
involving  the  following  duties  either  authorized  or  required  by  the  act: 

General  investigation  of  electric-power  industry. 

General  investigation  of  water-power  sites  and  estimates  of  cost  of  development. 

Entimates  of  amount  and  value  of  power  available  at  Government  dams. 

Examinations,  coBt  estimates,  and  reports  to  Congress  on  projects  recommended  for 
con's trurtion  by  the  United  States. 

Examinations,  cost  estimates,  and  reports  to  Congress  on  projects  for  which  it  is 
recommended  that  the  cost  of  navigation  facilities  be  supplied  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  United  States 

Preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for  development  for  all  purposes  of  streams  and 
stream  systems  upon  which  applications  for  licenses  are  made. 

Pa-'sing  upon  construction  plans  proposed  by  licensees. 

Phvrical  valuation  of  properties  in  rate-making  proceedings  and  when  existing 
planti  are  brought  under  the  pro\isions  of  the  bill. 

Determination  of  necessary  rapairs  required  for  maintaining  projects  in  effective 
operating  condition. 

Determination  of  adequate  depreciation  reserves  upon  properties. 

Determination  of  operating  rules  necessary  for  protection  of  life,  health,  and. 
property. 

The  act  provides  for  the  detail  of  an  officer  from  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps 
to  5-erve  the  commisrsion  as  engineer  officer.  The  organization  of  this  division  of  the 
work  should  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date,  since  action  will  be  necessary  on  the 
many  applications  which  have  already  been  filed. 

Accounting  and  statisticaL — For  the  present,  at  least,  these  two  divisions  should  be 
f  oml)ined.  The  most  important  item  of  work  will  be  the  formulation  of  a  system  of 
a'^counting.  This  will  involve  a  critical  review  of  the  accounting  systems  of  the 
-everal  States  and  the  adaptation  of  the  commission's  system  as  far  as  practicable  to 
those  of  the  States.  The  head  of  this  division  must  be  a  man  who  has  had  a  thorough 
training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public-utility  accounting.  It  is  work  that  calls 
for  technical  qualifications  of  a  high  order.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  three  depart- 
ment* have  anyone  with  the  training  or  experience  which  would  qualify  him  to  per- 
form this  work.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  either  to  secure  the  temporary  detail 
of  some  qualified  person  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  (6)  of  the  act  or  to  employ  some  one  from  outside  the  Government 
service.  The  accounting  system  and  its  operation  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the 
a'^t  and  will  l)e  involved  in  tne  issuance  of  every  license,  the  operation  of  every  project, 
and  in  the  action  taken  toward  regulation  of  rates  and  securities.  This  division  should , 
therefore,  be  organized  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  general  statistical  work  will  be  a  matter  of  development.  Information  con- 
cerning water-power  resources,  utilization,  and  distribution  are  very  meager  and  un- 
reliable. The  commission  should  endeavor  to  develop  this  branch  of  its  activities 
in  cooperation  with  the  industry,  with  the  State  x>ulilic  utility  commissions,  and 
with  other  Government  agencies. 

HigulnUyry. — ^This  division  covers  mainly  rate,  service,  and  securities  regulation. 
>^ince  none  of  these  matters  are  likely  to  be  brought  up  immediately,  the  organization 
of  this  division  may  be  omitted  for  the  present. 

Licinsing  and  legal. — ^This  division  will  be  concerned  with  all  legal  matters  affecting 
the  work  of  the  commission  and  should  have  charge  of  the  preparation  of  all  permits 
and  licenses  and  of  their  extension,  transfer,  termination,  and  revocation,  ^fany 
important  legal  queationfi  will  arise  when  the  commission  starts  operations.  Among 
these  will  be  interpretation  of  the  act,  of  the  relations  between  the  authority  of  the 
commission  and  that  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  bearing  of  State  laws,  such  as 
those  covering  water  rights,  water-power  franchises,  and  certificates  of  public  con- 
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venience  and  necessity,  upon  the  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  commission,  assistance 
in  the  conduct  of  judicial  proceedings  in  connection  with  revocations,  and  particularly 
in  connection  with  valuation  of  properties,  and  decisions  on  international  questions, 
such  as  those  involved  in  the  settlement  of  the  Niagara  situation  and  in  the  issuance 
of  licenses  for  developments  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other  boundary  streams.  For 
these  purposes  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  public  land  law,  the  law  of  waters, 
public  utility  statutes,  and  Government  practice  and  procedure  is  highly  desirable. 

A  correct  handling  of  the  various  legal  problems  as  they  first  arise  will  be  of  great 
importance  in  establishing  the  work  of  the  commission  on  a  sound  basis.  The  com- 
mission, therefore,  should  either  have  its  own  chief  counsel  or  secure  the  assignment 
of' an  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  that  capacity. 

Operation. — ^This  division  covers  the  details  of  office  operations,  such  as  care  of 
quarters;  procurement  of  equipment,  letterheads,  seal,  and  .general  supplies;  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  files,  records,  and  library;  preparation  of  annual  reporta: 
handling  of  details  of  advertisement  of  applications,  and  of  appointment,  transfer, 
etc.,  of  personnel;  and  general  control  over  the  messenger,  clerical,  and  stenographic 
force. 

The  act  requires  that  before  granting  anv  application,  public  notice  shall  be  given 
in  writing  to  any  State  or  municipality  likely  to  be  interested,  and  also  that  notice 
shall  be  published  **for  eight  weeks  in  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the 
coimty  or  counties  *  in  which  the  project  is  situated.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
a  procedure  be  arranged  for  giving  and  publishing  such  notices  at  an  early  date  so 
that  the  commission  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  prompt  consideration  to  the  applica- 
tions already  before  it  as  well  as  to  those  which  may  be  filed  hereafter.  This  division 
should  accordingly  be  organized  immediately  with  a  chief  clerk  in  chai]g^e. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  commission  will  perform  a  part  of  its  functione 
through  the  personnel  of  the  three  departments,  it  is  important  that  the  chief  clerk 
be  thoroughly  familiar  ^ith  departmental  procedure  and  practice  and  have  had 
several  years'  experience  in  work  of  the  character  which  he  would  perform  for  the 
commission. 

Field  offices. — ^Certain  oi  the  activities  of  the  commission  can  be  handled  tnrougji 
the  field  forces  of  the  three  departments.  It  would  be  desirable  that  certain  officep 
.be  designated  to  receive  applications,  give  the  public  notice,  make  the  advertise 
ments  required  by  the  act,  and  nandle  the  notifications  to  the  General  Land  Office 
Certain  ol  the  field  officers  should  also  be  designated  as  field  representatives  of  th( 
commission  in  securing  information  and  in  making  examinations  and  reports  upon 
applications. 

Recommendatioiis. — It  is  recommended  that  the  initial  organization  of  the  commifi- 
sion  be  in  four  divisions,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  executive  secretary,  viz, 
engineering,  accounting,  legal,  and  operation,  under  the  immediate  charge,  respec- 
tively, of  a  chief  engineer,  chief  accountant,  chief  counsel,  and  chief  clerk,  with  a 
distribution  of  duties  as  indicated  on  the  attached  chart;  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  secure  the  assignment  of  a  chief  clerk  and  chief  counsel;  that  the  attached 
orders  delining  the  duties  of  the  executive  secretary  and  engineer  officer  be  approved ; 
and  that  the  plan  of  utilizing  field  otrces  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  Forest  Service,  to  represent  the  commission  in  certain  matters,  be 
approved  in  principle,  leaving  the  details  of  the  application  of  the  plant  to  be  worked 
out  later. 

DUTIES   OF  EXKCUTIVB   SECRETARY. 

By  authority  of  section  2  of  the  Federal  water  power  act  approved  June  10,  1920 
(public,  280),  it  is  ordered  that  the  duties  of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  P'ederal 
Power  Commission,  to  be  performed  under  the  general  direction  of  the  commission, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  administer  the  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  commission  and  to  see  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission  are  carried  out. 

2.  To  supervise  under  the  act  and  regulations  all  personnel  that  may  be  employed 
by  or  detailed  or  assigned  to  the  commission,  and  to  prescribe  their  duties  within  the 
limits  of  the  act  and  regulations. 

3.  To  have  general  administrative  charge  of  the  conduct,  preparation,  and  publi- 
cation of  all  investigations,  valuations,  hearings,  and  reports  authorized  or  required 
by  the  act,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  commission. 

4.  To  approve  vouchers  for  expenditures  incurred  on  account  of  salaries  or  expenses 
payable  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

5.  To  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidences . 

6.  To  formulate,  authenticate,  and  record  the  findings  of  the  commission  provided 
for  in  sections  4  (d),  7,  21,  and  23  of  the  act,  or  other  sections  of  the  act,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  commission. 
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7.  To  attest  all  orders,  decisions,  or  regulations  of  the  commission  and  to  certify' 
under  seal  copies  of  such  orders,  decisions,  or  regulations,  or  of  any  finding,  report 
map,  plan,  or  other  record  of  the  commission,  whenever  required  for  any  lawful 
purpose. 

8.  To  execute  and  issue  permits  and  licenses  under  the  seal  of  the  commission. 

9.  To  approve  under  the  seal  of  the  commission  voluntary  transfers  of  licenses,  or 
of  the  rights  thereunder  granted. 

10.  To  cancel  or  terminate  permits  or  licenses  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
seition  5  and  in  section  13  of  the  act,  respectively. 

DUTIES   OF   ENGINEER   OFFICER. 

Hy  authority  of  section  2  of  the  Federal  water  power  act,  approved  June  10,  1920 
'  Public 580),  it  is  ordered  that  the  duties  of  the  Engineer  oflScer  of  the  Federal  Power 
(ommisaion,  to  be  performed  under  the  general  direction  of  the  executive  secretary, 
i'hall  be  to  act  as  cnief  engineer  of  the  commission  and  to  have  general  charge  of  its 
eQs:ineering  activities. 

.Additional  orders  of  the  commission  affecting  organization  are: 

( Orders,  No.  5. 

Hv  authority  of  section  2  of  the  Federal  water  power  act,  approved  June  10,  1920 
<  Public  280,  66th  Cong.),  and  pursuant  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
at  its  meeting  of  September  3,  1920,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  duties  of  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  commission  shall  include,  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  in 
terriers,  No.  2,  dated  August  23,  1920,  the  following,  namely:  To  authorize  all  adver- 
\mn^  in  newspapers  reauired  by  section  i(d)  and  section  4(e)  of  the  act,  and  such 
other  advertising  as  may  oe  required  in  the  aidministration  of  the  act. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  this  3d  day  of  September,  1920. 

Newton  D.  Baker.  Chairman. 
Attest: 

0.  C.  Merrill. 

Executive  Secretary. 

By  authority  of  section  2  of  the  Federal  water  power  act,  approved  June  10,  1920 
■Public  280),  it  is  ordered  that  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
i^ion  shall  be  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  all  warrants  for 
expenditures  out  of  appropriations  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  the  use  of  said 
ommisdon. 

l>one  at  Washington.^D.  C,  this  3L8t  day  of  July,  1920. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Chairman. 

LUf  shounng  personnel  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Federal  Power  Commission  up 

to  Nov,  20,  1920. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


Bureau. 


^  i<iire  Advocate  General. 
t  hief  of  Engineers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

^MirteiTnastcr  General . . 

<  ".i^f  of  Engineers 

I*.r«»'tor  of  .Mr  Service.. . 

Do 


Status  in  commission. 


Chief  counsel 

Chief  engineer 

Clerk-stenographer . 

do 

Assistant  engineer. 

Librarian '. 

Chief  accountant . . . 

Chief  draftsman 

Clerk-stenographer . 


Incumbent. 


Call.  Maj.  L.  W 

Kellv,  Lieut.  Col.  Wm . 

Gibson,  Miss  N.E 

Sexton,  Mrs.  M.  P 

Rennion,  Maj.  Howard. 
Rippier,  Miss  Maude. . . 

Klne,Wm.  V 

Bradford,  F.  D 

Dryer,  Miss  Dorothy. . . 


Entered 

on  duty, 

1920. 


Aug.  6 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  8 
Oct.   21 

Do. 
Oct.   27 
No\v    1 

Do. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 


Reclamation  Service. 
Do 

^•«>k)?ical  Survey.. - 

"^'lioilor's  Office 

'i«»locic«l  Survey... 
Ke^hmatjon  Service. 

Iniian  Affairs 

'»«"lo.ji«U  Survey- -. 
RK^IaoLitian  Service. 
'•er^ral  Land  Office. 


Clerk-stenographer. 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  en<nneer. 
Ajssistant  at  tomey . 

Clerk 

Engineer 

Stenographer 

Assistant  engineer. 

Junior  clerk 

Clerk 


Napier,  Miss  Maude 

Griffith,  F.W 

Davenport,  R.  W 

Mitchell,  J.  W 

Thorwarth,  Miss  Marian . . 

Bebb,E.C 

Morris,  Lee 

Guy,  David  J 

Sweetnam,  Miss  Mae  V  — 
Groat,  Mrs.  Laura  L 


Aug.  18 
Aug.  21 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  25 
Nov.    1 

Do. 
Nov.    3 

Do. 
Nov.  15 


22646— 20— PT 1- 
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List  showing  personnel  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Federal  Power  Commission  up 

to  Nov.  20,  79{?j?— Continued. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Bureau. 


Forest  Service 

Do 

Secretary's  Office 

Forest  Service 

Secretary's  Office 

Bureau  of  Entomology . 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
States  Relations  Service 
Forest  Service 

Do 


Status  in  commission. 


Clerk-stenographer . . 
Assistant  en^^ineer. . . 

Messenger  boy 

Clerk-stenographer . . 

Clerk 

Clerk-stenographer . . 

Draftsman 

Clerk , 

Assistant  accountant 
Assistant  counsel 


Incumbent. 


EntW'^l 
onduT 

1«S- 


Waters,  Miss  M 

Randell,  Ralph  R 

Krause,  Edward 

Ward,  Mrs.  Minnie  L 

Kent ,  Miss  Sarah .•• 

Winningham ,  Miss  Alma . . . 

SchleRcl,  L.  H 

Simpson,  Miss  Mary  K 

Friede,  Charles  W 

Lawson,  J.  F 


Aiy:.  t 
\vs  '«' 
Sept.  U 
Oct.  > 
Ort.  22 
Off.   .i» 

Oct.  r. 

Nov.    4 

Nov.  n 

Nov.  ^4 


Monday,  November  29,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEITBT  J.  PIERCE,  PKESIDEITT  WASH- 
INGTOir  IBBIGATIOir  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  OF  SEATTLE, 
WASH. 

FOR    DEVELOPMENT  OF   WATER    POWER. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  conmiittee,  I  am 
Henry  J.  Pierce,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  president  of  Washington  Irrigation 
&  Development  Co.,  which  has  made  application  to  the  Federal  rower 
Commission  for  a  permit  to  develop  the  water  power  now  wasting  in 
the  Priest  Rapids  of  the  Columbia  River,  located  in  the  central  part 
of  Washington,  having  a  capacity  of  400,000  primary  and  300,000 
secondary  power,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  possible  hydro- 
electric power  development  in  tne  United  States,  aside  from  those 
contained  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers. 

I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  all  of  the  110  applicants  who 
have  thus  far  applied  for  permits  to  develop  the  water  powers  of  the 
country  in  respectfully  urging  that  the  application  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  funds  for  administrative  purposes  be  granted, 
or  arranged  for  in  some  way,  to  the  full  amount. 

The  scope  of  the  work  that  the  Power  Commission  is  called  upon 
to  perform  is  very  great,  and  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the 
country  through  the  development  of  its  water  powers  will  be  enor- 
mous. As  Mr.  Merrill  has  told  you,  the  applications,  thus  far  filed, 
will,  if  taken  advantage  of,  mean  the  development  of  7,500,000  horse- 
power, which  will  cost  to  install  over  $1,000,000,000  and  would  create 
taxable  values  of  that  amount.  The  labor  that  would  be  employed 
would  require  700,000  or  800,000  men  for  a  number  of  years,  would 
save  the  mining  of  50,000,000  tons  of  coal,  would  cheapen  the  cost 
of  many  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

The  forei^  nations — France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and 
other  countnes — immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  turned  their 
attention  to  the  development  of  their  water  powers.  The  shortage 
of  coal  during  the  war  had  given  them  a  tremendous  object  lesson  fts 
to  the  value  of  power,  and  the  very  first  constructive  thing  they  did 
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was  to  begin  the  utilization  of  their  wasting  water  powers.  The 
foreim  countries  have  very  cheap  labor,  which  we  have  not,  and  the 
development  of  their  water  powers  is  going  to  give  them  cheap  power, 
and  with  these  two  elements  of  cost  upon  a  very  low  basis  they  will 
be  placed  in  a  commanding  position  in  bidding  for  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  do  not  have  cheap  labor  here,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  com]  ete  with  them  in  exports  we  must  at  least  have  cheap  power 
for  industrial  use. 

We  have  in  our  western  country  over  10,000,000  acres  of  land 
which  can  not  be  reached  by  gravity  water  and  can  only  be  reclaimed 
by  water  pumped  by  the  electric  power  now  wasting  in  our  rivers 
and  streams.  It  would  require  fully  5,000,000  horespower  to  operate 
these  pumping  plants.  An  agricultural  p'opulation  of  fully  500,000 
could  be  maintained  on  these  acres  and  the  products  would  materially 
tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

The  electrification  of  1,000  miles  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad  has  shown  such  economies  in  transportation  costs, 
and  which  are  something  over  30  per  cent,  that  all  the  railroads  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia  now  desire 
to  electrify  their  lines  and  they  can  not  do  so  until  the  water  power 
is  developed.  One-third  of  the  entire  carrying  capacity  of  a  railroad 
is  required  to  carry  coal  for  its  own  consumption. 

The  enactment  of  Federal  water-power  law  opens  up  an  enormous 
pioneer  field  for  enterprise.  Now  that  they  are  given  the  right  to 
work,  the  right  to  build  and  expand  and  develop,  the  right  to  help 
create  a  great  and  more  powerful  industrial  Nation,  those  who  would 
develop  our  wasting  water  powers  will  reclaim  deserts  and  make 
farms,  build  factories  and  cities,  open  up  new  inland  water\saysy 
employ  labor,  reduce  the  cost  of  living^  increase  taxable  values, 
ana  tlius  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

The  water-power  law  provides  that  licenses  under  the  act  must 
pav  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  act,  so  that  eventuallv  and,  I 
should  say  beginning  in  1922,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  will , 
through  the  revenues  derived  from  its  licenses,  be  selfsustaining. 
The  law  provides  that  they  must  secure  the  funds  necessary  for 
administration  purposes  from  appropriations  and  the  money  derived 
from  licenses  must  be  covered  in  the  Treasury,  but  in  this  indirect 
way  the  amount  derived  from  licenses  will  before  long  amount  to  as 
much  as  that  required  through  appropriations. 

The  commission  and  the  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Merrill,  have 
done  wonderfully  well  with  the  limited  personnel  and  employees  at 
their  disposal,  but  they  are  badly  handicapped  at  the  present  time 
hy  lack  of  funds.  We,  who  wish  to  develop  the  water  power  of  the 
country,  are  anxious  to  go  to  work,  and  we  can  not  begin  until  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  grants  us  licenses,  and  they  can  not  do 
that  until  funds  are  placed  at  their  disposal  sufficient  to  make  neces- 
sarv  investigations. 

r  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
accorded  me  to  be  heard  by  your  committee  upon  this  subject. 
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Friday,  November  26,  1920. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  HUSTON  THOMPSON,  COMMISSIONES; 
MB.  J.  P.  70DEB,  SECBETAB7;  AND  MB.  C.  G.  DUGANVE, 
AUDITOB. 

salaries  of  commissioners. 

The  Chairman.  '^For  five  commissioners,  at  $10,000  each  and 
secretary,  $5,000;  in  all,  $55,000."  Have  you  five  commissioners 
now  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  four. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  only  had  four  commissioners  all  year? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  we  had  five  for  a  time.  Mr.  Colver's  term 
ran  out. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  four  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  GaskiU,  Mr.  Murdock,  Mr.  Pollard,  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Murdock  will  be  the  chairman  until  the  1st 
of  December,  and  then  I  become  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  rotation  fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir.  We  just  have  an  internal  rule  that  each 
commissioner  takes  it  for  a  year  in  rotation. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  will  be  the  intention  to  have  a  full 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  vacancy.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  President  will  attempt  to  fill  it  or  not,  but  we  fully  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  five  commissioners. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  this  year  an  appropriation  of  $900,000 
for  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  apportioned  the  $900,000.  We  have 
prepared  and  carried  through  a  budget;  in  fact,  we  do  each  year. 
As  you  know,  you  give  us  a  lump  sum  and  as  we  now  stand  we  nave 
reduced  our  force  to  meet  that  appropriation,  but  we  have  carried 
the  work  along  so  we  will  have,  witn  a  reduced  force,  a  reduced  out- 
put and  a  small  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year;   it  will  be  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  $900,000  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  next  year  $1,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  UNFAIR  COMPETmON  CASES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  commission  in  asking  for 
an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  are  changed  with  administering  section  5  of 
the  Federal  trade  commission  act,  and  under  that  act  we  take  juris- 
diction of  what  are  known  as  unfair  methods  of  competition,  and  we 
try  the  cases  which  are  filed  before  us  starting  by  way  of  application 
for  a  complaint. 
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In  order  to  give  you  a  picture  and  make  it  as  brief  as  I  can,  I 
should  like  to  carry  you  through  the  steps,  showing  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  work. 

First  of  all,  any  one  competitor  may  file  an  application  before  us 
against  another  competitor.  We  also  have  the  power  to  initiate  a 
complaint  under  section  5  of  the  Federal  trade  commission  act. 
When  the  application  for  the  complaint  is  filed,  we  proceed  about  as 
follows:  The  commission  dockets  it  as  an  application.  Then  we 
send  our  investigators  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Magee.  h  that  a  formal,  verified  complaint? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  it  may  be  in  the  most  informal  sort  of  a  way. 
The  application  is  docketed.  We  send  what  is  known  as  our  examin- 
ing force  out  into  the  field  and  thev  make  their  examination.  They 
report  through  what  is  known  as  tne  chief  examiner.  The  chief  ex- 
aminer makes  his  report  and  then  the  case  goes  to  the  board  of  review, 
which  is  composed  of  two  lawyers  and  one  economist.  We  keep  this 
board  as  far  away  from  us  as  possible,  as  we  do  not  want  in  any  way  to 
influence  them.  They  sit  in  cold  examination  upon  the  facts.  When 
thev  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  the  matter  is  then  sent,  together 
with  their  report,  to  one  of  the  commissioners.  The  cases  are  referred 
to  the  commissioners  in  rotation. 

INCREASE   IN    NUMBER   OF  COMPLAINTS. 

At  that  point,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  way  the  work  has 
increased.     I  might  say  that  of  those  examiners  we  have  now  31. 
That  is  fewer  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  commission. 
In  1916   the  number  oi  applications   disposed  of  was  108,  in   1917 
103;  in  1918,  245;  in  1919,  472;  and  in  1920,  563.    So  you  can  see  that 
the  volume  of  business  is  mounting  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  hardly  be  a  fair  comparison,  though, 
with  1916.     In  1920  you  did  practically  five  times  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  hardly  be  fair,  because  during  those 
times  you  had  some  pretty  big  investigations ;  you  had  the  investiga- 
tion with  regard  to  petroleum  and  its  products  ? 

Mr.  Thompson,  i  es,  sir.  Such  investigations  had  to  do  with  the 
work  of  our  economic  division.  I  am  discussing  now,  however, 
solely  the  legal  side,  showing  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  applica- 
tions made.  These  were  the  applications  acted  upon:  In  1916  there 
were  134  applications  receivea  for  complaint;  in  1917,  153;  in  1918, 
332;  in  1919,  535;  and  in  1920  we  have  already  had  724.  These  com- 
plaints are  coming  in  to  us  in  a  tremendous  number.  We  have  less 
men  working,  we  have  had  to  cut  down  the  force — we  are  not  mak- 
ing any  complaint  whatever — we  appreciate  very  much  what  you 
have  done  for  us  in  the  way  of  apwopriations,  but  we  have  hact  to 
cut  the  force  to  suit  the  situation.  We  have  the  work  piled  up  on  us. 
That  covers  the  question  of  the  applications  for  complaints. 

After  the  board  of  review,  as  i  said,  gets  through  with  an  applica- 
tion for  complaint,  it  then  goes  to  the  commission.  Suppose  the  case 
comes  to  me.  I  examine  the  record,  find  out  what  the  board  of 
review  has  suggested,  then  I  make  up  my  own  mind,  and  I  either 
move  to  dismiss  or  to  issue  a  complaint  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mission.    We  sit  down  as  a  board,  just  like  you  do,  and  I  make  my 
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recommendations.  If  I  differ  from  the  boaxd  of  review,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  call  the  board  in  and  I  debate  the  case  with  them  before 
the  commission.  We  then  either  issue  the  complaint  or  there  is  a 
dismissal.     Up  to  that  time  everything  is  confidential. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  fig[ures  showing  how  that  work  has  increased. 
In  1915,  when  we  were  getting  the  organization  together  no  complaint 
issued;  in  1916  there  were  5;  m  1917,  there  were  9;  in  1918  there  were 
154;  in  1919  there  were  135;  and  in  1920  there  were  308.  That 
gives  you  some  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  work,  so  far  as  the  com- 
plaints are  concerned: 

When  the  complaint  is  issued,  then  the  respondent  has  40  days 
within  which  to  answer  and  issue  is  joined.  We  then  turn  the  case 
over  to  the  chief  coimsel  and  the  legal  force  goes  out  into  the  field 
and  takes  testimony  before  an  examiner. 

There  is  a  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  clear  at  this  time.  The 
commission  puts  its  case  on  first,  lays  all  its  cards  on  the  table,  and 
then  the  respondent  presents  its  defense.  The  commission  theii 
rebuts,  if  it  desires.  After  that,  the  matter  is  briefed  and  brought 
up  before  the  commission  in  the  regular  form  of  argument.  VTe 
have  so  much  of  this  work  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  time  when 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  read  all  the  enormous  records  and  keep  up 
with  our  work.  We  simply  can  not  do  it,  so  that  if  we  are  to  func- 
tion we  have  got  to  establish  a  system  such  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has. 

JURISDICTION   OP  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Magee.  Your  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  cases  of  alleged  unfair 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Unfair  methods  of  competition  imder  the  Federal 
trade  commission  act,  section  5,  and  sections  2,  3,  7,  and  8  of  the 
Clayton  act. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  to  whether  a  price  is  excessive  or  not,  have  you 
any  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  no  jiu'isdiction  of  that.  I  may  say  by 
way  of  interjection  that  the  Attorney  General,  when  the  matter  was 
up,  called  upon  us  for  an  examination  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Government  and  the  newsprint  people,  and  we  found  what  we 
thought  was  a  fair  cost  for  his  use. 

Mr.  Magee.  Somebody  makes  the  complaint  against  somebody 
else,  I  assmne  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  then  the  two  parties  come  before  your  commis- 
sion? 

•  Mr.  Thompson.  That  is,  the  application  is  made  by  one  party 
to  us  for  a  complaint.  We  then  make  an  examination  in  the  field. 
If  the  complaint  is  issued,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  takes  the 
place  of  the  plaintiff,  and  is  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  party  is  the 
respondent. 

In  order  to  get  through  these  cases,  we  have  got  to  have  some 
such  system  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has.  In  other 
words,  it  has  a  group  of  examiners  who  are  men  of  intelligence  and 
legally  equipped,  ana  those  men  sit  and  hear  the  testimony,  prepare 
the  findings,  and  then  the  findings  are  submitted  to  the  opposing 
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counsel  and  they  make  their  objections.  The  matter  is  then  brought 
before  the  commission  and  trial  is  had  on  these  fin^in^,  and  the 
evidence  is  cited  to  the  commission  either  for  or  against  tke  findings. 
We  have  got  to  have  some  such  system  or  we  will  not  be  able  to 
handle  efficiently  the  work  that  is  coming  in.  I  have  thus  given 
you  some  sort  of  an  outUne  of  the  increase  in  the  work  of  the  legal 
department. 

EXPENDITURES   OP  LEGAL  DIVISION. 

I  can  give  you  the  figures,  if  you  care,  of  the  expenditures  in  the 
legal  department.  For  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  in  the  investigating 
division,  $90,933.74;  trial  division,  $39,166.76;  making  a  total  of 
§130,100.50.  In  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  the  total  arrived  at  in  the 
same  divisions  is  $201,737.37,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1919-20,  $246,- 
579.74.  You  can  see  that  notwithstanding  everything  we  are  doing 
to  try  to  keep  it  down,  it  mounts  up. 

I  nope  that  you  wiU  pardon  a  personal  reference.  I  had  charge 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  as  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
court  of  claims  for  seven  years.  We  had  21,000  cases  when  I  took 
hold.  That  court  was  so  smothered  with  these  cases  that  it  was 
charged  that  the  delay  in  trial  of  cases  amounted  to  a  denial  of 
justice.  We  cleared  that  docket  so  that  the  court  is  up  to  date. 
We  want  to  avoid  such  a  condition  with  this  commission  and  not 
get  smothered. 

SALARIES. 

I  have  here  the  roll  of  salaries.  I  suppose  Mr.  Duganne  can  take' 
that  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  examiner  at  $7,500  ? 

Mr.  I^HOMPSON.  In  our  economic  division? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  chief  economist. 

The  Chair'man.  Special  examiner  is  his  designation  here.  Then 
the  special  attorney  gets  $8,000  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  cliief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  Book  of  Estimates,  it  is  special 
attorney,  $8,000.  You  pay  him  as  much  as  the  special  examiner 
and  the  chief  examiner  get  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  chief  examiner  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunission  ?  I  did  not  understand  that  is  what  we  are  paying. 
We  are  paying  our  chief  counsel  $8,000.  The  special  examiner,  Dr. 
Walker,  gets  $7,500. 

Mr.  YoDER.  In  the  Book  of  Estimates,  it  is  special  examiner, 
?7,500.  He  is  our  chief  economist;  Our  chief  examiner  gets  only 
So,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  economist  do  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  commission  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  examinations  of  steel  and  coal  costs, 'etc., 
we  use  our  economist  department.  Practically  all  resolutions  of 
oither  House  of  Congress  are  referred  to  the  economic  division  for  in- 
vestigation and  report. 
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INCREASE  IN  TRAVELING  EXPENSE. 


Referring  again  to  the  legal  division,  it  is  simply  a  Question  of  the 
increase  of  work  there  and  how  we  are  going,  to  hanale  it,  whetluT 
we  shall  keep  it  up  to  date. 

There  is  one  particular  item  of  increase  that  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to.  I  presume  it  has  been  brought  to  yoiu*  attention  before. 
We  have  altogether  on  an  average  about  50  men  out  in  the  field — 
lawyers,  examiners,  and  economists.  They  are  residing  here,  of 
course,  but  we  send  them  out  to  make  investigations  or  to  try  cases. 
Ih  the  trial  of  cases  we  do  just  as  they  do  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  We 
go  where  the  respondent  has  his  witnesses,  and  take  their  testimony. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  an  increase  on  the  per  diem  and  traveling 
expense  in  this  work,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  travel.     I  caO 

Jour  attention  to  the  phrase  that  you  have  in  the  bill,  '*  per  diem  in 
eu  of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  $4."  If  that  is  stricken  out  and  we 
fall  back  on  the  other  statute  allowing  a  maximum  of  $5,  there  \^iU 
also  be  an  increase.  , 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  economists,  why  do  you  not 
put  them  down  as  economists  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  instead  of 
carrying  them  under  some  other  title  ? 

Mr.  I  ODER.  There  is  no  designation  for  them  in  our  law^.  In  our 
law  we  are  empowered  to  employ  attorneys,  special  attorneys, 
special  agents,  examiners,  experts,  and  special  examiners.  When 
we  employ  an  accountant,  we  can  not  employ  him  and  call  him  an 
accountant;  we  must  call  him  a  special  agent  or  an  examiner. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  put  your  economists;  what 
designations  have  you  given  them  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  ? 

Mr.  YoDER.  Most  of  them  are  old  employees  from  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  who  were  employed  as  such,  and  who  can  not  be  called 
economists  on  the  rolls.  There  is  no  such  word  as  ^* economist''  in 
our  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  you  put  them  down  as  examiners  ? 

Mr.  YoDER.  Which  they  are  m  effect. 


FOR   ADDITIONAL   ATTORNEYS. 


Mr.  Thompson.  As  to  the  number  of  cases  undisposed  of  at  the 
close  of  1917-18,  there  were  86  cases  pending.  At  the  close  of  1918-19 
there  were  pending  133  cases,  and  on  Jime  30,  1920,  there  were  284 
cases.  So  we  say  that  the  trial  staff  should  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  at  least  five  attorneys,  two  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
$4,000  and  three  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $4,500.  This  additional 
help  should  greatly  expediate  the  disposition  of  the  cases  now  pentl- 
ing.  It  is  our  plan,  if  we  get  these  men,  to  select  the  best  ones  and 
make  them  examiners  such  as  I  have  described  and  such  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  handling  cases.  That  is,  our 
cases  would  first  be  heard  before  an  examiner.  He  would  make  the 
findings  and  the  findings  would  be  contested  before  us.  I  might  say 
we  have  great  difficulty  so  far  as  our  organization  is  concerned, 
because  many  of  our  high-class  men  have  from  time  to  time  left  us 
and  gone  out  into  private  life  where  they  could  get  higher  salaries. 
I  have  the  range  of  salaries  here,  if  you  would  like  to  have  them. 

To-day  we  have  18  appeals  pending  in  the  various  circuit  courts  of 
appeal  and  one  case  on  writ  oi  certiorari  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States.  I  am  sure  you  fully  appreciate  the  character  of  such 
work.  I  carried  a  docket  once  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  22  cases  in 
one  year.  I  know  what  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  it  was.  These 
cases  are  of  great  importance  to  the  commission  and  the  public. 
They  will  be  of  importance  in  clarifying  our  statute. 

Some  of  these  cases  have  to  do  with  our  right  to  know  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  quantity  in  the  essential  necessities  of  life.  We 
do  not  determine  costs,  but  it  was  our  intention  as  Mr.  Murdock  ex- 
plained to  you  when  he  came  before  you  last  year  to  attempt  to  find 
unidentified  costs  of  various  companies'  outputs,  production,  and  so 
forth,  so  that  we  could  give  out  a  monthly  statement  from  time  to 
time  informing  the  public.  We  intended  to  get  out  a  statement  as  to 
the  five  leading  necessities  of  life,  coal,  steel,  lumber,  etc.  As  to  coal 
and  steel  we  proceeded  to  do  so  and  we  were  getting  along  beautifully 
and  had  given  out  monthly  statements  of  unidentified  costs  and  the 
rate  of  production  when  suddenly  we  were  tied  up  in  the  courts  by  an 
injunction  initiated  by  the  steel  people  and  the  coal  people.  We  are 
now  in  the  courts  contesting  the  question  of  whether  we,  as  the  agents 
of  Congress,  have  the  right  to  go  in  and  find  what  were  the  material 
costs  oi  certain  necessaries,  what  the  production  was,  and  give  this 
information  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  are  those  cases  pending  now? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  district  court  nere  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Twenty-two  steel  companies  have  come  in  a  combination  and 
applied  for  an  injunction  against  us.  They  say  the  question  of  what 
the  manufacture  of  an  article  costs  is  not  a  matter  of  '^interstate 
commerce*'  and  hence  we  have  no  right  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  with  me  is  whether  Congress  dele- 
gated all  the  power  in  that  respect  in  the  language  which  it  employed 
in  creating  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  That  is  one  phase  of 
the  case  now  before  the  court  which  we  hope  will  be  determined. 
We  are  using  our  attorneys  now  in  these  cases. 

SPECIAL   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  legal  department  has  made  a  number  of  special  investigations. 
For  instance,  tne  Attorney  General  called  upon  us  to  make  an  investi- 

?ation  of  lumber  both  southern  and  that  up  on  the  Northwest  coast. 
Ve  have  been  proceeding  and  from  time  to  time  we  have  been  turning 
reports  over  to  him.  We  have  not  completed  that  work,  but  we  have 
been  giving  the  information  to  him  as  last  as  we  got  it.  Of  course, 
we  dia  that  under  our  statute. 

investigations. 

TOBACCO. 

« 

We  have  been  conducting  the  tobacco  investigation  through  our 
legal  department.  Our  work  in  that  investigation  must  be  completed 
on  the  nrst  Monday  in  December. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  are  you  doing  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  tobacco  investigation  was  undertaken  in 
obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Work 
was  begim  August  1  and  is  limited  to  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
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The  field  work  is  finished  and  the  text  of  the  report  is  being  written. 
The  cost  of  this  work,  up  to  October  31,  was  $4,948.57,  of  which 
$1,050.78  was  borne  by  the  Economic  Division  and  the  balance  by  the 
Legal  Division.     The  total  cost  will  not  be  far  from  $7,500. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  report  will  be  ready  by  the  first  Monday  in 
December  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  report  is  going 
to  the  Printing  Office  and  will  be  out  in  a  very  few  days. 

LUMBER. 

The  lumber  investigation,  I  should  have  said,  going  back  to  that, 
will  cost  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  little  over  $10,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  will  that  be  ready  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  lumber  investigation  is  practically  concluded 
and  we  have  turned  the  information  over  to  tne  Attorney  General. 
He  was  the  one  who^  asked  us  to  make  that  investigation. 

RAISIN. 

« 

Then  there  is  the  raisin  investigation  that  arose  out  of  the  situation 
in  California.  There  was  a  combination  of  some  10,000  farmers  who 
together  produced  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  raisins  of  this 
country.  They  formed  a  selling  organization  and  raised  the  prices 
every  year.  Last  year  the  Attorney  General  called  upon  us  to  make 
an  examination  and  determine  whether  they  were  proceeding  under 
the  law  and  whether  they  were  selling  at  excessive  prices.  We  made 
the  examinatioi>  and  found  that  they  charged  excessive  prices  and 
that  there  was  a  monopolistic  control. 

PRINT  PAPER. 

We  have  had  an  investigation  of  print  paper  a  number  of  times. 
We  have  done  this  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  YoDER.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  statistical  reports  that  the 
commission  published  the  price  of  newsprint  would  have  been  much 
higher,  in  the  judgment  of  the  newspaper  publishers. 

Mr.  Magee.  Many  of  them  have  become  bankrupt. 

Mr.  YoDER.  The  small  ones. 

Ml.  Magee.  A  newspaper  in  a  small  city  which  pays  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  during  the  year — it  is  terrible.  You  gave 
them  to  the  Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  Thompson,  ^es,  sir — to  him — for  we  gave  them  out  publicly. 

EXPORT   TRADE    DIVISION. 

We  come  now  to  our  export  trade  division.  Under  the  Webh- 
Pomerene  Act  we  have  had  a  great  many  industrial  groups  come  in 
before  us  from  all  over  the  United  States  to  foim  Webb-Pomerene 
associations  and  then  proceed  to  do  foreign  business.  As  you  know, 
we  have  control  over  their  acts,  and,  in  tact,  we  have  control  over 
the  acts  of  all  competitors  in  business  in  this  country,  no  matter 
whether  they  sell  in  South  America  or  China.  To-day  complaints 
are  coming  in  through  the  State  and  Commerce  Departments  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition,  particularly  where  someone  from 
this  country  goes  down  to  South  America,  for  instance,  and  sells  an 
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article  on  sample  and  then  does  not  deliver  up  to  sample.  Such 
complaints  are  made  to  us  and  we  try  this  kind  of  case  just  as  we 
try  a  case  that  has  occurred  in  the  United  States.  1  have  here  a  list 
of  the  people  in  that  department. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  try  a  case  of  that  kind  you  do  not  try 
it  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  purchaser? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  try  it  in  this  way:  An  application  for  com- 
plaint will  be  made  by  the  competitor,  we  will  say,  in  the  United 
states.  We  will  sav  that  some  other  United  States  competitor  down 
in  South  America,  for  example,  underbidding  him,  intending  to,  and 
in  fact  selling  below  sample  and  in  that  way  getting  the  contract. 
We  will  try  that  case  exactly  as  we  try  any  other  case. 

The  Chairman.  What  judgment  can  you  render  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  can  order  them  to  cease  and  desist.  We  have 
the  same  power  as  we  have  in  a  case  arising  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  simply  an  injunctive  power.  We  have  m  the  export  trade  organi- 
zation salaries  aggregating  $11,200  total. 

ENEMY   TRADE    DIVISION. 

Then  we  have  the  enemy  trade  division,  which  is  very  small,  in 
fact  our  smallest  division.  Jurisdiction  there  was  given  us  under 
the  enemy  trade  act,  whereby  we  control  the  Question  of 
licensing  oi  patents.  We  only  have  two  people  in  this  aivision  and 
their  salaries  total  $3,400.  I  will  not  go  into  the  number  of  cases. 
There  have  been  32  new  applications  received  and  disposed  of  with 
regard  to  licenses.  In  some  of  these  we  have  to  make  a  very  long 
investigation,  but  we  use  the  other  departments  of  our  commission  to 
make  the  investigations  for  that  division. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how,  if  you  are  not  very  careful,  you 
might  destroy  a  person's  entire  foreign  business  and  3"et  there  might 
be  an  error  in  your  decision,  because  your  decision  would  be  used  by 
the  competitor  in  advertising  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission nad  found  that,  ^'Here  is  a  man  named  A  who  is  not  making 
goods  according  to  the  samples.*' 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Good,  we  have  met  that  in  this  way:  We  have 
never  permitted  anybody  to  advertise  our  decisions  to  be  used  against 
a  competitor.  On  two  occasions,  or  perhaps  more,  such  a  situation 
has  occurred  and  we  have  stopped  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  hold  that  to  be  an  unfair  method  of 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  an  unfair  method  of  competition,  and  we 
have  stopped  it  quickly. 

ECONOMIC   DIVISION. 

Now,  then,  coming  to  the  economic  division  of  the  commission,  the 
work  there  arises  to  a  gieat  extent  under  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  act,  and  as  the  essential  parts  of  the  section  are 
very  brief,  with  your  permission  I  will  read  it : 

That  the  commission  shall  have  the  power  to  gather  and  compile  information  con- 
cerning, and  to  investigate  from  time  to  time  the  or^nization,  business  conduct, 
practices,  and  management  of,  any  corporation  engaged  in  commerce  excepting  banks 
and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  its  relation  to  other 
corporations  and  to  individuals,  associations,  and  partnerships. 
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Then  section  C: 

Whenever  a  final  decree  has  been  entered  against  any  defendant  corporation  in 
any  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  to  prevent  and  restrain  any  violation  of  the 
antitrust  acts,  to  make  investigation  upon  its  own  initiative  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  decree  has  been  or  is  being  carried  out,  and  upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney 
General  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  make  such  investigation.  It  shall  transmit  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  report  embodying  its  findings  and  recommendations  as  a  result  of  such 
investigation,  and  the  report  shall  be  made  public  in  the  discretion  of  the  comniiBsion. 

I  may  say  that  we  have  made  a  report  very  recently  on  farm 
implements  and  have  made  specific  recommendations. 
Then  section  D : 

Upon  the  direction  of  the  President  or  either  House  of  Congress  to  investigate  and 
report  the  facta  relating  to  any  alleged  violation  of  the  antitrust  acts  by  any  corpo- 
ration. 

GRAIN   INVESTIGATION. 

Under  this  section  we  have  just  finished  an  investigation,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  into  the  question  of  grain. 

In  addition  to  this,  you  will  recall  that  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was 
a  tremendous  importation  of  grain  from  Canada. 

M^.  Magee.  Diffe-ent  kinds  of  g  ain? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Wheat,  and  g  ains  of  that  character,  but  chiefly 
wheat.  We  found  the  amount  of  impo' tation  from  Canada.  It  wa^ 
alleged  that  the  impo  tation  from  Canada,  which  by  the  way  la^t 
month  was  veT-y  la^ge,  la' ger  than  there  has  ever  been  from  Canada 
into  this  country  for  any  one  month,  was  being  used  to  manipulate 
the  market  in  Chicago,  and  the  farmers  we  e  flooding  everybody 
with  teleg  amg  of  protest.  The  President  directed  u$  to  make  an 
investigation.  We  nave  found  with  respect  to  the  importations  f  <>m 
Canada  that  they  were  approximately  9,000,000  bushels  last  month. 
We  arc  getting  the  reports  every  two  weeks  and  giving  them  out  so 
as  to  inform  the  public  and  prevent  speculation;  we  are  also  com- 
pleting a  report  with  regard  to  this  present  wheat  situation.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  we  will  tun  that  report  over  to  the  President 
in  a  very  short  time. 

The  next  is  par-agraph  E : 

Upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General  to  investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  readjustment  of  the  business  of  any  corporation  alleged  to  be  violating 
the  antitrust  acts  in  order  thart  the  corporation  may  thereafter  maintain  its  organiza- 
tion, management,  and  conduct  of  business  in  accordance  with  law. 

Now,  of  course,  the  raisin  investigation,  to  which  I  have  refe'Ted. 
came  within  the  scope  of  that  pa;ag  aph. 

The  foregoing  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  of  work  which  the 
economic  envision  does  in  response  to  the  order  of  Congress  or  the 
President  or  the  Attorney  General  or  the  other  departments.  I  may 
say  that  all  the  departments  are  increasing  the  niunber  of  requestij 
to  make  investigations.  As  you  know.  Congress  at  the  last  session 
laid  upon  us  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  along  these  lines,  and  we 
have  been  getting  out  the  reports  as  fast  as  we  could. 

ECONOMIC   DIVISION. 

I  may  say  that  the  economic  division  cost  the  commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919-20,  for  salaries  and  travel  expense,  $441,040.  The 
maximum  niunber  of  employees  was  311,  and  the  minimum  158. 
This  is  an  expending  and  contracting  department.     If  we  get  an 
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extra  order  from  Congress  or  from  one  of-  the  departments,  we  might 
take  ona  lot  of  people  and  then  when  the  work  is  completed,  we  let 
them  go.  The  scale  is  constantly  changing  as  to  the  number  of 
people  we  have  in  the  economic  division. 

As  to  the  estimated  amount  needed  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
1920—21,  the  reduced  appropriation  for  the  current  year  has 
necessarily  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  work  and  expenditure  of  the 
economic  division.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  about  $372,00t) 
to  cairy  it  through  the  present  year,  taking  both  salaries  and  travel 
expense,  with  about  $330,000  for  salaries  alone.  With  only  this 
amount  of  money,  we  expect  to  let  some  moie  people  go  within  the 
next  month,  cutting  down  in  that  department,  but  we  can  riot  accom- 
plish this  work  and  get  it  thiough,  I  do  nof  believe,  as  fast  as  you 
want  us  to  get  it  thi'ough,  if  we  continue  to  cut  to  the  quick  as  we 
have.  We  have  ceetamly  tiried  to  i  espond  to  Congress  in  the 
cutting  down  of  our  force  and  our  estimates.  The  work,  of  course, 
is  constantly  expanding.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  expendi- 
tures have  grown,  in  1916,  we  had  an  e^Cpenditure  in  the  economic 
division  of  $173,000;  in  1917,  $217,000;  1918,  $411,000,  with  an 
additional  war  work  amount  of  $972,000;  1919,  $284,000,  with  an 
additional  war  work  amount  of  $990,000;  19  20,  $441,000:  1921, 
estimated,  $372,000:  and  1922,  estimated,  $400,000. 

AUTHORITY  TO   MAKE   SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  submitted  to  the  comptroller  the 
question  whether  you  can  expend  money  for  making  investigations 
demanded  by  the  President  or  by  either  one  of  the  Jiwo  Houses  of 
Congress,  where  the  application  is  not  made  alleging  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  acts  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever  done  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  authority  at 
all  to  spend  a  doUar'of  this  appropriation  in  making  special  investiga- 
tions at  the  request  of  one  branch  of  Congress  alone,  unless  the  request 
comes  specifically  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  provides 
that  you  shall  make  investigations  only  on  request  of  the  President 
or  of  eithei  branch  of  Congress  when  the  allegation  is  made  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  tne  antitrust  acts.  My  contention  is  that 
vou  have  no  authoritv  otherwise. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  willingly  submit  it  to  the  comptroller. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  done  to  my  knowledge^  hut  the  position 
we  take,  Mr.  Good,  is  that  we  are  simply  the  oflfepring  of  Congress 
through  legislative  act  and  we  must  be  responsive  to  its  requests. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  creature  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  we  are  the  creature  of  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  branch  of  Congress  may  teU  you  to  make 
an  investigation  that  will  cost  $100,000,000,  but  the  other  branch  of 
Congress  might  say  that  you  have  no  authority  to  do  it,  and  that  if 
it  had  come  before  that  branch  of  Congress,  the  resolution  would 
never  have  passed.  That  provision,  it  would  seem  to  me,  was  a 
provision  where  quick  action  was  desired  on  a  violation  of  the  law, 
not  on  the  mere  question  of  some  information  that  the  House  might 
want;  but  we  have  gotten  into  the  habit,  and  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  doing  that,  and  I  suppose  they 
will  continue  in  the  habit  as  long  as  the  Federal  Trade  commission 
continues  to  violate  the  law. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Good,  with  all  due  consideration,  I  do  not 
know  that  we  are  violating  the  law.  I  do  not  understand  that  one 
can  interpret  a  statute  as  strictly  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  read  that  provision  as  to  what  your 
powers  are  where  the  President  or  one  House  of  Congress  asks  you 
to  do  something. 

^  Mr.  Magee.  What  would  happen  if  the  commission  refused  ? 
'  Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  situation  we  are  confronted  with  con- 
stantly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  some  of  the  officers. 
in  wet  towns  if  they  enforce  the  law  ?  If  it  is  the  President  who  is 
refused,  somebody's  head  might  come  off,  but  that  is  a  small  con- 
sideration to  the  principle  of  enforcing  the  law. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Here  is  the  law: 

Upon  the  direction  of  the  President  or  either  House  of  Congress  to  investigate  and 
report  the  facts  relating  to  any  alleged  violation  of  the  antitrust  acts. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  it  exactly.  You  are  investigatinor 
everything-  for  instance,  if  one  House  of  Congress  asks  you  to  in- 
vestigate tne  price  of  shoes,  as  they  have,  without  alleging  that  there 
was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  in  the  resmution,  you 
investigate  the  cost  of  shoes;  when  the  law  says  that  you  shall  in- 
vestigate that  upon  the  allegation  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  My  contention  is  that  you  are  spending 
money  that  you  have  no  right  to  spend. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Of  course,  the  comptroller  has  indirectly  passed 
upon  this;  that  is,  we  have  never  brought  the  question  directly  to 
him,  but  his  office  has  checked  and  O.  K'd  our  expenditures  under 
this  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  the  comptroller  knows  about 
the  expenditures  under  that  language. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  inquirv^,  but,  of  course, 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  ought  to  pass*  a  resolution  that  is 
not  within  the  terms  of  that  provision. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  presume  that  a  court  would  hold  that  neither 
House  would  do  a  vain  thing,  and  when  they  ask  us  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation it  would  be  presumed  that  Congress  knew  there  was  a 
violation. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  have  seen  so  manv  outbreaks  of  indignation  that  I 
was  just  wondering  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  refused  to  take 
cognizance  of  one  of  its  resolutions  what  would  happen  in  the  House. 

Mr.  DuGANNE.  I  believe  Mr.  Good  had  that  matter  up  last  year 
and  suggested  we  ask  Congress  to  give  us  the  money  when  they  gave 
us  these  special  investigations*. 

INJUNCTION   IN   COAL  CASE. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  coal,  I  discussed 
the  question  of  what  our  legal  department  had  done  to  defend  the 
economic  department  upon  its  finding  of  costs.  We  sincerely  believe 
that  if  we  had  been  able  to  continue  finding  and  giving  out  unidenti- 
fied costs  of  producing  coal,  and  the  extent  of  production,  that  such 
information  would  have  tended  to  lessen  the  present  reaction.  We 
are  proceeding  with  those  cases  and  will  push  them  to  final  hearing 
as  fast  as  we  can.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
wiD  hold  that  we  have  the  necessary  jurisdiction. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Are  you  investigating  coal  now? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  been  investigating  coal,  but  when  this 
injunction  came  on  we  then  asked  the  various  companies  whether 
they  were  willing  to  continue  making  voluntary  reports.  I  may  say 
that  a  great  many  companies  were  agreeable  to  keeping  this  up,  but 
there  was  a  group  in  a  certain  part  of  the  United  States  that  did  not 
want  them  kept  up,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  enjoined  us.  Hence 
we  have  those  employed  on  this  work  on  other  reports  and  have 
ceased  work  on  coal  till  the  courts  finally  adjudicate  the  matter. 
The  cost  of  the  coal  investigation  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  $35,- 
128.58. 

INJUNCTION   IN   STEEL  CASE. 

The  next  subject  which  we  investigated,  and  on  which  we  were 
stopped,  was  steel.  The  United  States  Steel  Co.  gave  its  report  with- 
out any  question,  but  some  20  of  the  other  organizations,  Midvale, 
Bethlefiem,  and  others,  enjoined  us,  and  we  are  tied  up  by  this  in- 
junction proceeding. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  they  enjoin  you  on  the  grounds  suggested  by  the 
chairman  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  they  enjoined  on  this  ground:  That  the  cost 
of  producing  steel  was  an  intrastate  matter  and  not  an  interstate, 
and  hence  we  had  no  jurisdiction.  On  steel  we  have  spent  in  the  last 
year  $26,660.40. 

REPORTS   ON   MEAT-PACKING   INDUSTRY. 

On  the  meat-packing  industry  we  have  been  continuing  the  getting 
out  of  our  reports,  gathering  voluminous  data,  and  we  have  issued 
this  year  The  Packers  in  Grocery  Food,  The  Profits  of  the  Packers, 
Wholesale  Marketing  of  Foods,  and  Private  Car  Lines.  We  also 
turned  over  all  of  our  evidence  against  the  packers  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  began  a  proceeding 
in  court  and  a  consent  decree  is  now  being  considered  by  the  court. 

We  then  examined  the  subject  of  southern  meat  prices  with  respect 
particularly  to  hogs.  There  was  a  complaint  that  there  was  a  dis- 
crimination in  the  price  of  hogs  of  the  southern  product. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  that  come  up  from  Tennessee  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  came  up  from  Georgia,  as  I  recall.  They  were 
known  as  peanut  hogs,  that  is,  hogs  fed  on  peanuts.  That  report  is 
completed  and  has  been  turned  over  to  Congress,  and  the  cost  for 
the  fiscal  year  on  the  examination  in  1920  under  that  particular  item 
was  $4,106.70. 

LUMBER   INVESTIGATION. 

We  were  making  an  investigation  of  lumber  and  proceeded  just  as 
we  had  with  steel  and  coal.  We  organized  a  division  and  were  get- 
ting out  monthly  reports  when  we  were  tied  up  in  both  coal  and 
steel  injunctions.  We  then  gave  up  lumber  because  we  saw  a  law- 
suit coming  and  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  turn  oiu*  forces  over  to 
some  other  work.     The  cost  of  the  lumber  work  was  $28,860.76. 

I  may  say  here,  Mr.  Good,  in  response  to  your  question,  that  in 
practically  every  one  of  these  exammations  that  we  are  making  of 
this  type  we  are  constantly  seeking  for  monopolistic  control,  if  there 
be  one.  ^ 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that  on  your  own 
initiative.     The  law  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  have  to  be  an  allegation  of  a  vio- 
lation of  law. 

REPORTS. 
CANNED   POODS. 

Mr.  Thompson.  On  canned  foods  a  draft  report  has  been  submitted 
to  the  commission  for  publication.  That  means  it  will  be  out  within 
several  weeks.     Our  expense  on  that  was  $3,075.30. 

GRAIN. 

We  have  been  making,  as  I  have  said,  a  grain  report.  There  will 
be  approximately  four  volumes  out  in  a  very  short  time.  They  will 
be  sent  to  Congress.     The  cost  of  that  was  $47,797.14. 

MILK. 

We  have  been  examining  into  milk  and  making  an  investigation  of 
that  article,  and  have  given  information  to  the  (Sovemment  through 
that  examination  which  will  call  for  a  refund  to  the  Government  of 
$200,000  over  the  prices  claimed  by  various  companies  that  delivered 
milk  to  the  Government  during  tne  war.  For  the  fiscal  year  1920 
this  work  cost  $34,004.27. 

CALrfORNIA  OIL. 

Then  we  have  a  report  about  ready  covering  the  California  oil 
situation,  and  the  midwest  field  in  Wyoming.  It  is  now  before  the 
commission.  I  should  also  have  said  as  to  the  report  on  milk  that 
that  report  is  before  the  commission.  The  California  oil  report  will 
be  out  in  a  very  short  time.     We  have  spent  on  it  $22,645.40. 

SUGAR. 

The  extraordinary  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar  last  year  led  to 
an  inquiry  from  the  House  as  to  the  causes  thereof.  The  report  of 
this  iHvestigation  is  with  the  Public  Printer  and  vnW  be  submitted 
to  Congress  as  soon  as  it  convenes.  The  cost  of  this  inquiry  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920  was  $17,359.80. 

COMBED   COTTON    YARNS. 

We  have  also  made  an  examination  of  combed  Qotton  yams  and 
our  cost  there  was  $9,456.87. 

COMMERCIAL  FEEDS. 

We  have  made  an  examination  into  commercial  feeds.     That  re- 

Sort  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  commission.     On  that  item  thero 
as  been  spent  $15,414.50. 
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SHOES. 

We  then  made  an  examination  on  shoes,  which  you  have  referred 
to,  and  that  examination  cost  $15,740.50. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  cost  of  the  farm  implements  report  is  $21,031.13  for  the  fiscal 
vear.  4 

LEATHER  AND   SHOES. 

We  also  completed  a  report  on  leather  and  shoes.  Most  of  that 
report  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1919,  but  the  cost  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920  was  $192.53. 

Mr.  MAGEfE.  The  high  cost  in  that  case  was  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
leather,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  were  a  number  of  items  there,  but  in  our 
report  we  show  the  profit  that  was  made  in  the  different  stages,  from 
tlie  producer  to  the  consumer.  'One  of  the  items  which  I  recall  was 
the  price  was  set  to  some  extent  by  the  demand  in  foreign  markets 
which  was  very  great.  That  was  one  reason  for  an  abnormal  price 
here,  because  a  tremendous  quantity  of  our  shoes  were  going  to 
Europe. 

FUEL   OIL. 

We  have  made  an  examina*tion  of  fuel  oil  which  cost  us  this  year 
$17,256.67. 

COST  OP  COTTON   GAUZE. 

Then  we  have  the  item  of  cotton  goods.  The  manufacturers  of 
cotton  gauze  supplying  the  War  Departmei^t  agreed  that  the  dis- 
pute as  to  price  snould  be  settled  by  a  determination  of  the  cost  of 
production  by  the  commission.  This  was  done  and  a  report  made 
to  the  War  Department  on  which  basis  the  matter  was  settled.  The 
examination  cost  us  $6,894.91.  I  suppose  I  am  taking  up  too  much 
of  your  time,  but  I  have  a  list  here  of  alhthe  reports  we  have  issued. 

TThe  Chairman.  If  you  will  just  put  that  statement  in  the  record, 
with  the  cost  of  each  one. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  the  costs  in  the  annual  report. 

Exhibit  A. — List  of  rfporti  piUilished  by  and  subrnitted  to  the  Public  Printer  for  pub- 
lication by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  with  the  cost 
thereof. 

Bituminous  Coal  in  Pennsylvania '..  |1, 540. 44 

Anthracite  Coal  in  Pennajavania *. 1, 883. 19 

Bituminous  Coal  in  Illinois 1, 298. 24 

Bituminous  Coal  in  Alabama - 2, 666.  25 

Bituminous  Coal  in  Ohio ' 4, 144. 08 

Bituminous  Coal  in  Maryland 3, 103.  35 

Meat  Report,  Part  1 5, 680.  64 

Meat  Report,  Part  II 1, 851.  54 

Meat  Report,  Part  III 4, 423.  72 

Meat  Report,  Part  IV 3, 659.  57 

Meat  Report,  Part  V 1, 454. 86 

Meat  Report,  Part  VI 1, 743. 41 

Report  on  Woolen  Rag  Trade 561.  09 

AVTioleaale  Marketing  of  Food 1,842.60 

2264^—20— FT  1 38 
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Private  Car  Lines  Report $2,  390.  .V) 

Leather  and  Shoe  Inauatries 1,  614.  4S 

Petroleum  Prices,  Advance  in 110.  82 

Copper  Bulletin 205.  6S 

Farm  Implements 4,  363.  ^3 

Grain,  Volume  II 2, 400.  l^i 

Grain,  Volume  V 2,  407.  40 

Coal,  No.  VII 3.  800.  00 

Wheat  Flour 600.  i H) 

Newsprint  P^er  Report »  108.  62 

Beet  Sugar  Report '  101.  .v> 

Trust  Laws  and  Unfair  Competition >  308.  C»9 

54, 264.  2'> 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  expended  for  the  printing  of  briefs,  etc.,  for  tlje 
Legal  Division  the  sum  of  $6,407.73,  and  for  the  .Administrative  Division  covering 
the  publishing  of  decisions,  office  vouchers,  forms,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $9,240.77,  makins:: 
the  total  for  the  year  for  printing  and  binding  $69,912.79. 

COST   OF   INVESTIGATIONS. 


• 


The  Chairman.  When  you  go  over  your  statement,  put  in  the 
record,  if  you  will,  a  table  giving  the  names  of  the  subjects  investi- 
gated and  the  costs  of  the  investigations. 

Exhibit  B. — Statement  of  coats  of  economic  investigations  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 

for  fisca  I  year  1 920 . 

California  oil $22, 645.  40 

Fuel  oil,  gasoline,  etc 17, 256.  67 

Lumber 28, 860.  76 

Coal 35,128.58 

Steel 26, 660.  40 

Copper,  lead,  and  zinc 96.  78 

Canned  goods 3, 075. 30 

Cotton  textiles 6, 894.  91 

C-ost  system  for  packers *. 420.  20 

Government  paper  contracts 2, 791.  03 

Woolen  rags 270.  83 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes " 4, 877. 47 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 1, 534. 28 

Steel  tires  for  locomotives ^ 50. 22 

Locomotive  driving  springs  and  coil  springs 423. 64 

Live  stock  and  its  products 18, 348. 26 

Grain  and  produce  exchanges 47, 797. 14 

Paper  schedules 7, 263.  03 

Increased  cost  of  shoes 15, 740. 57 

Leather  and  shoes 192. 53 

Farm -operating  equipment 21, 031. 13 

Marketing  meat  and  perishable  food  products 6, 093. 68 

Milk  products.... 34,004.27 

Southern  meat  prices 4, 100.  70 

Food  hoarding : 9, 551.  78 

Commercial  feeds  for  animals 15, 414. 50 

Sugar 17, 359.  SO 

Newsprint  paper 2, 487. 04 

Prices  of  combed  cotton  yarns 9, 456. 87 

•  

359,  833.  77 

Mr.  Thompson.  This  concludes  our  statement  with  regard  to  the 
legal  and  the  economic  work.  The  remaining  department  is  ad- 
ministrative. I  have  asked  Mr.  Dugannc  to  take  up  the  expenses  of 
the  administrative  division  of  the  commission. 

1  Reprint 
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ALLOTMENT    OF    APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  into  that,  did  you  make  an  allot- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  jear,  allotting  a  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation to  the  economic  division  and  a  portion  to  the  leg^l  ?  * 

Mr.  Thompson.  Ye^,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  allotment? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  here  our  prospective  allotment  for  1922  on 
the  basis  of  $1,000,000.  We,  the  commis^oners,  call  in  the  heads  of 
these  departments  and  we  make  up  our  budget,  giving  each  division 
a  certain  amount.  At  the  end  of  three  months  we  call  them  together 
and  go  over  and  recheck  and  then  we  reallot.  That  is  the  way  we 
carry  it  through. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  allotment  in  these  two  divisions? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Economic — this  is,  for  salaries — $330,795;  legaJ- 
$216,119.40;  administrative,  $161,722;  then  the  items  of  these  small 
departments,  board  of  review,  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  export 
trade,  $26,463.60;  making  a  total  of  $735,100.  That  gives  us  a  sum 
remaining  of  $264,900.  Of  this  amount  $150,000  was  allocated  for 
traveling  expenses,  and  for  all  other  expenses  of  a  miscellaneous  and 
contingent  nature,  there  was  an  allotment  of  $114,900.  Then  I 
have  an  explanation  of  each  one  of  those  items,  as  to  how  we  arrived 
at  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  aire  not  particularly  interested  in  your  method 
of  arriving  at  those  figures. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Very  briefly»on  the  subject  of  traveling  expense 
there  will  be  an  increase  due  to  the  increased  railroad  rates.  Then, 
rental  of  quarters,  witness  fees,  and  mileage.  Some  of  the  items  are 
cut  down  and  some  of  them  are  increased. 

Mr.  DuGANNE.  I  will  follow  Mr.  Thompson's  suggestion  giving  the 
estimated  amount  of  the  miscellaneous  items  for  1922.  Would  you 
like  to  know  the  amount  expended  in  1920? 

The  Chairman.  You  mignt  give  that  if  you  have  it  there  in  paral- 
lel columns? 

Mr.  Duganne.  I  have.  Travel  expense,  $150,000  for  1922,  against 
an  expenditure  of  $81,005.25  for  1920.  The  increase  provides  for 
the  additional  travel  that  the  commission  anticipates  next  year  and 
covers  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  and  the  additional  increase 
that  will  be  caused  by  the  allowance  of  $5  actual  expenses  in  lieu 
of.  the  $4  per  diem.  The  rental  of  quarters  is  $5,150  as  against 
83,175.  The  figure  for  1922  is  based  on  the  actual  contract  amount. 
They  moved  during  the  year  in  Chicago  and  had  to  go  into  larger 
quarters,  which  naturally  increased  that  amount.  The  amount 
estimated  for  witness  fees  and  mileage  is  $15,000,  as  against  an 
expenditure  in  1920  of  $8,580.26.  The  increase  is  made  to  cover 
the  anticipated  increase  in  work  in  the  field,  due  to  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases  each  vear. 

Stationery  and  supplies,  $20,000.  against  $14,313.46.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  we  will  not  have  anv  money  in  June  of  the  current  fiscal 
>  (^ar  to  buy  tliis  class  of  supplies  for  use  during  the  first  part  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  as  we  usually  do  each  year,  we  will  have  to  use  part 
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of  this  amount  to  replenish  our  stock,  which  we  anticipate  will  be 
low  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  For  furniture  and  equip- 
ment the  estimate  is  $10,000,  which  is  decreased  from  $17,460. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  buy  out  of  your  furniture  and 
equipment  account  ? 

Mr.  DuGANNE.  That  covers  all  the  office  furniture,  files,  and  all 
duplicating  and  calculating  machines,  typewriters,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Will  tMt  require  an  expenditure  of  $10,000  a 
year  or  $17,000  a  year  for  this  office? 

Mr.  DuGANNE.  Some  of  the  equipment  we  have,  typewriters  and 
machines  of  that  kind,  were  purchased  back  in  1917  and  1918,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  replace  them  next  year  in  order  to  get  the  higher 
exchange  value,  while  new  filing  eqmpment  is  necessary  every  year 
to  handle  increasing  correspondence.  At  best  that  is  a  guess,  but 
the  estimate  is  considered  conservative. 

Mr.  YoDER.  Much  of  that  furniture  was  inherited  from  the  old 
Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  desks  are  literally  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  vou  had  $17,466  last  year. 

Mr.  DuGANNE.  We  reauce  that  to  $10,000,  and  I  think  it  will  carry 
us  through.  That  item  will  run  between  $7,000  and  $10,000.  Elec- 
tric light  and  power  is  a  cost  that  covers  the  field  offices  in  Chicago, 
New  York  ana  San  Franrisco.  It  cost  last  year  $105,  and  we  esti- 
mate $250.  For  books  and  periodicals  we  estimate  $1,500  for  1922 
as  against  a  cost  of  $1,117. 

BOOKS   AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  Chairman.  What  books  and  periodicals  do  you  buy? 

Mr.  YodUr.  Law  books  and  works  on  economics  when  we  are  in 
the  various  investigations,  and  trade  jnagazines,  etc. 

Mr.  DuGANNE.  'j'hat  item  usually  runs  aroimd  $1,200  or  $1,500, 
and  it  has  done  so  for  years.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  estimate 
is  $6,000,  as  against  an  expenditure  of  $4,520.  We  figure  that  the 
additional  amount  will  cover  the  extra  cost  of  messages  involved 
by  increased  field  work.  For  reporting  proceedings,  the  estimate  is 
$12,000  as  against  an  expenditure  ot"if8,423.  That  item  will  natu- 
rally increase  because  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  field  work 
The  miscellaneous  item,  which  covers  press  clippings,  laundry,  car 
tickets,  garage  rental,  etc.,  is  $5,000  as  against  an  expenditure  of 
$4,320. 

Mr.  YoDER.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection ^with  the  item  for 
reporting  proceedings  that  we  let  that  out  on  a  contract.  If  we  did 
that  work  ourselves  it  would  cost  fully  $50,000  annually,  if  we  were 
lucky. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  let  it  out  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  contract  reporters  sell  copies  to  the 
respondents  and  others,  and  in  that  way  they  can  make  the  price 
low  to  us. 

Mr.  DuoANNE.  The  printing  and  binding  item  is  $40,000  and  the 
cost  for  1920  was  $69,912.  ft  is  estimated  that  the  cost  this  year 
will  be  between  $40,000  and  $45,000.  The  commission  does  not 
know  what  it  will  have  to  get  out  in  1922,  but  believes  that  that 
amount  will  be  sufficient.     At  best,  it  is  but  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  except  that  I  wish  to  say  his:  Every 
year  you  will  notice  that  we  have  turned  some  money  back  to  you. 
We  returned  the  $150,000  that  you  let  us  have  a  year  ago,  and 
previous  to  that  we  returned  money.  We  can  assure  you  that 
whatever  appropriation  we  get  we  will  do  our  best  to  have  some 
to  turn  bacK  to  you.  This  year,  however,  we  are  sailing  so  close  to 
the  line  that  it  is  affecting  our  efficiency  and  our  work  is  backing 
up  on  us. 


Fbiday,  Novembeb  26,  1920. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  BOARD. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  THOMAS  A.  STOBET,  EXECUTIVE 
SECBETART,  AND  DB.  C.  C.  PIEBCE,  CHAIBMAN  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  do  you  wish  to  make  any  general 
statement  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  most  important  accomplishments  of  the  board  dming  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1920,  may  be  summarized  concisely  as  follows: 

1.  Appropriation  for  the  care  of  civilian  persons,  etc.: 

(a)  The  protective  social  measures  program  developed  under  this 
appropriation  has  been  carried  on  by  a  field  force  which  in  June, 
1920,  numbered  149  employees.  The  demand  of  the  States  for  this 
service  is  such  that  the  Doard  has  at  this  time  more  than  50  unfilled 
positions.  This  field  personnel  has  been  assigned  to  work  directly 
under  State  commissioners  of  health  in  15  States.  In  the  other 
States  in  which  there  are  military  and  naval  imits  of  importance 
agents  have  been  assigned  to  cities  and  regions  in  which  it  has  been 
found  important  to  protect  soldiers,  sailors,  and  the  civiUan  popula- 
tion from  the  carriers  of  venereal  diseases.  As  a  result  of  this  service 
18  red-light  districts  have  been  investigated  and  closed  in  neighbor- 
hoods more  or  less  remote  from  military  and  naval  establishments, 
and  no  red-light  district  has  been  maintained  during  this  year  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  military  or  naval  posts.  In  closing  these  18 
segregated  districts  in  its  search  for  the  foci  of  venereal  disease,  the 
service  of  the  board  assisted  in  the  closing  of  the  214  houses  in  which 
703  women  were  found  engaged  in  prostitution;  719  houses  of  prosti- 
tution were  closed  outside  oi  red-light  districts;  programs  of  prosti- 
tution were  suppressed  in  646  places  other  than  in  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion; 55  regions  were  placed  "out  of  bounds*'  by  military  and  naval 
authorities;  10,129  men  were  arrested  because  of  their  relationship 
with  prostitution;  260  citizens'  committees  or  organizations  were 
formed  or  stimulated  to  action  in  favor  of  protective  social  measures 
and  law  enforcement;  and  17,000  prostitutes  were  observed  in  rela- 
tion to  their  activities  in  a  search  lor  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of 
prostitution  or  its  programs. 

Furthermore,  this  field  service  has  carefully  investigated  this  last 
year  7,351  new  cases  of  delinquent  women  and  girls  who  were  thought 
to  be  a  menace  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  who  certainly  were  a 
menace  to -the  civilian  population.     With  these  new  cases  the  total 
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number  of  individual  women  and  girls  given  especial  attention  by  this 
service  reached  25,419  for  the  period  subsequent  to  January  1,  1919 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  precision  the  gain  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  venereal  diseases  achieved  by  closing  933  houses  of 
prostitution  or  by  abolishing  18  red-light  districts  or  by  keeping  other 
such  districts  closed.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  accomplish- 
ments must  result  in  a  very  large  diminution  of  exposures  to  gonor- 
rhea, syphilis,  and  chancroid,  and  consequently  to  a  very  large 
reduction  in  the  occurrence  of  such  infections.  Furthermore,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  7,351  delinquent  women  and  girls  brought  under 
the  special  influence  of  the  agents  of  this  board  must  have  be^n 
deterred,  for  a  period  of  time  at  least,  from  the  continuation  of  their 
delinquency.  The  same  influence  must  have  been  exercised  to  some 
extent  at  least  upon  the  17,000  prostitutes  observed  by  the  field 
service  and  the  10,000  men  arrested.  Some  of  these  fnen  and  women, 
how  many  we  do  not  know,  were  permanently  led  away  from  prostitu- 
tion. One  can  not  estimate  acccurately  the  effect  of  this  influence 
of  our  field  service.  For  instance,  a  report  on  prostitution  in  New 
York  City  years  ago  indicated  that  the  prostitute  in  New  York  at 
that  time  associated  on  the  average  with  10  men  or  boys  in  each 
period  of  24  hours.  One  can  not  guess  at  the  number  of  such  associa- 
tions that  have  been  prevented  through  our  influence  upon  these 
houses,  these  men,  and  these  women. 

(b)  During  this  year  $106,299.46  was  distributed  from  this  fmid 
to  16  reformatories,  training  schools,  detention  hospitals,  and  venereal 
disease  quarantine  hospitals  in  which  were  confined  women  and  girls 
with  venereal  diseases,  who  were  thought  to  be  a  menace  to  soldiers 
and  sailors.  With  this  appropriation  the  board  was  enabled  to  give 
assistance  in  the  maintenance  and  subsistence  of  these  inmates 
which  can  be  reckoned  best  perhaps  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of 
days  vvhicli  such  '* treatment'^  covered.  Our' records  indicate  that 
the  actual  number  of  days  '^treatment''  given  by  these  institutions 
during  this  period  of  time  was  96,842.  In  other  words,  the  appro- 
priation of  the  board  would  have  maintained  one  inmate  for  96,842 
days. 

Here,  again,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  assistance 
with  any  accuracy.  The  fact  that  each  inmate  was  prevented  from 
exposing  soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians  during  the  period  of  time  for 
which  she  was  confined  in  the  institution  makes  it  clearly  evident 
that  this  assistance  from  the  Government  was  at  least  temporarily 
effective  in  the  protection  of  men  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy  and 
men  and  women  in  the  civilian  population  of  the  United  States 
from  these  disease  carriers.  It  is,  perhaps,  unjustifiable  to  assume 
that  these  inmates  all  averaged  10  exposures  a  day  while  they  were 
engaged  in  prostitution,  nevertheless  the  fact  that  such  an  average 
has  been  ascril^ed  to  that  profession  would  give  a  great  deal  of  weight 
to  the  importance  of  these  96,842  days  of  "treatment.*' 

2.  Appropriation  for  allotment  to  States  for  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  veueral  diseases: 

Under  this  appropriation  46  States  have  adopted  programs  of 
prevei\tion,  treatment,  and  control  of  venereal  diseases  as  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  During  this  year  326,000 
cases  of  venereal  disease  were  reported  to  the  State  commissioners 
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of  health  and  126,000  cases  were  treated  in  clinics  operated  under, 
this  program  laid  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  supported 
by  the  adlotment  paid  out  by  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board.  Informational  programs  have  been  carried  out  in  each  of 
these  46  States  ciurying  facts  to  the  pubhc  through  lectures,  posters, 
pamphlets,  moring-picture  films,  lantern  slides,  and  other  graphic 
medja.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  main  facts  connected  with  the 
hygiene  of  the  venereal  diseases  are  better  known  to  the  American 
public  to-day  than  ever  before  because  of  this  informational  program 
that  has  been  carried  by  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  the 
Pul)lic  Health  Sendee  and  by  the  departments  of  health  of  46  of  our 
States.  Furthermore,  through  this  appropriation  legislation,  regu- 
lations and  ordinances  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  for  the 
prevention  of  these  diseases  have  been  adopted  to  greater  or  lesser 
extent  in  each  of  these  46  States  during  these  last  two  years. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  importance  of  this  phase 
of  our  program  with  any  exactness,  it  is  evident  that  these  measures 
are  exerting  an  enomous  influence  for  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases 
and  for  their  medical  prevention  and  control. 

3.  Appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  disco verhig  more  effective 
medical  measures  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  venereal 
disease : 

On  June  30,  1920,  there  were  35  researches  being  carried  on  in  22 
of  the  best  American  medical  schools  and  universities  in  a  scientific 
search  for  better  methods  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the 
venereal  diseases.  The  results  from  these  research  activities  will 
not  appear  until  suflftcient  time  has  elapsed  for  careful,  through,  and 
})ainstaking  investigation.  The  possibilities  of  profitable  return 
from  these  investments  of  the  Government  are  most  promising. 
Information  of  value  to  the  hidividual,  to  the  home,  and  to  the  com- 
munity will,  in  all  probability,  be  secured  tlirough  some,  at  least, 
of  these  mvestigations.  A  single  one  of  them  may  very  easily  reduce 
the  time  and  the  cost  of  treatment  to  an  extent  that  would  represent 
a  savbig  of  millions  of  dollars  in  wages  because  of  time  saved,  and  a 
5*a\  mg  of  millions  of  dollars  in  cost  of  treatment  because  of  improved 
methods  of  treatment,  or  because  of  cheaper  medication.  When  one 
realizes  that  during  this  last  year  the  problem  of  treatment  alone 
involved  over  14,000  cases  in  the  Army,  over  21,000  cases  in  the 
Navy,  and  possibly  more  than  1,500,000  cases  in  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, he  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  one  or  more  of  these  scientific  researches  will  result  in  a 
tremendous  gain  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  cheaper  medication,  or  through  more  effective  methods 
of  administration  or  through  new  and  more  effective  drugs. 

4.  Appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  developmg 
more  effective  educational  measures  in  the  prevention  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sociologic  and  psychologic  research 
related  thereto: 

Since  this  appropriation  became  actually  a"v  ailable  m  January, 
1019,  approximately  $520,000  has  been  paid  to  normal  schools, 
colleges,  and  imiversities  for  the  establishment  and  enlargement 
therein  of  departments  of  hygiene  for  the  purpose  of  emphsizing 
normally  and  logically,  and  with  due  proportion,  the  hygiene  of  the 
venereal  diseases.     These  payments  have  been  made  to  39  normal 
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schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  the  programs  which  have 
been  made  possible  thereby  have  reached  approximately  28,000  young 
men  and  wdmen  this  year  and  will  reach  35,000  or  40,000  young 
men  and  young  women  the  coming  academic  year.  .Here,  again, .it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  exact  estimate  of  the  returns  that  may  be 
expected  from  these  educational  investments.  It  is  inevitable, 
however,  that  with  the  best  educational  intelligence  of  the  coimtr\* 
devoted  to  the  problem  our  future  citizenship  will  be  scientifically 
and  practically  informed  concerning  these  diseases  and  their  causes, 
their  carriers,  their  damages,  and  their  preventions.  It  is  already 
clear  that  we  may  expect  a  very  much  larger  number  of  educational 
institutions  to  adopt  this  departmental  organization,  and  that  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  our  future  citizens  will  develop  habits 
of  personal  health  control  and  habits  of  home  protection,  and  meas- 
ures for  communitv  protection  that  will  enormously  reduce  prosti- 
tution and  venereal  disease. 

The  most  important  division  of  activity  assigned  to  the  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  probably  represented  in  this  educational  program.  Ulti- 
mately education  and  the  information  ,which  it  carries  will  have  a 
very  much  lai^r  influence  upon  the  prevention  of  these  diseases 
and  upon  the  control  of  the  economic  and  social  and  educational 
conditions  that  lead  to  their  prevalence  than  will  any  other  influence 
that  has  been  brought  to  bear  for  the  control  or  eradication  of  these 
diseases; 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $80,000, 
and  a  reappropriation  of  the  unexpended  balance  for  the  expenses 
of  the  board,  including  personal  services. 

Dr.  Storey.  There  was  no  reappropriation,  Mr.  Good;  just  an 
appropriation  of  $80,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right  about  that.  That  was  for  the  year 
1920.     How  are  you  getting  along  with  $80,000? 

Dr.  Storey.  At  the  rate  we  are  going  we  will  have  to  discharge  a 
part  of  our  service  some  time  during  the  spring.  We  have  prepared 
a  request  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $20,000,  which  we  hope 
we  may  secure  from  Congress,  in  order  to  save  certain  of  our  activities 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  next  year  you  are  asking  $103,424. 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  you  are  asking  for  more  next 
year  than  you  had  during  1920  and  1921  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Last  year  we  had  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  are  asking  for  $3,424  more  than  you 
had  last  year. 

Dr.  Storey.  There  is  a  greater  expense,  sir,  in  connection  with 
transportation  now  than  there  was  then.  There  has  been  a  20  per 
cent  increase  in  transportation  and  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  Pullman 
accommodations,  and  it  is  harder  to  keep  people  in  our  employment 
imless  we  pay  them  more  than  we  have  oeen  paying  them  in  the 
past.     These  several  items,  I  think,  account  for  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  In  1920  your  total  expenditures  were  $93,010.09 
and  you  are  asking  for  $10,000  more  than  you  expended  in  1920, 
when  you  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  height  of  your  activities. 
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Dr.  Storey.  No;  we  had  not  reached  the  height  of  our  activities 
last  year.  You  will  remember  I  explained  to  you  the  difficulties  we 
had  getting  under  way.  It  has  been  hard  to  secure  the  right  kind 
of  service  in  connection  with  this  work.  You  will  remember  that  it 
requires  a  special  tvpe  of  training  for  certain  of  our  activities,  and  we 
have  been  rather  slow  in  securing  in  this  service  the  type  of  men  and 
women  we  need. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  money  is  expended  here  in  the 
District? 

Dr.  Storey.  This  is  all  for  expenditure  in  the  District. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  want  this  per  diem  of  $6  in  lieu 
of  subsistence? 

Dr.  Storey.  We  have  to  se^d  agents  out  to  -see  what  is  being  done 
with  our  investments.  For  instance,  the  board  refuses  to  pass 
judgment  upon  applications  for  appropriations  to  educational  insti- 
tutions unless  we  have  personally  visited  those  institutions  and 
obtained  first-hand  information  al^out  them.  ^  This  calls  for  travel 
and  the  expense  that  goes  with  travel. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  divided  among  the  various  services? 
You  have  one  service  where  you  assist  the  States  in  protecting  the 
military  and  naval  forces  and  ci^alian  ponulation.  then  you  nave 
another  appropriation  for  an  allotment  to  tne  various  States  for  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  venereal  diseases,  and  then 
another  for  the  payment  of  universities  and  colleges  for  scientific 
research,  and  then  another  where  you  pay  the  universities  and  col- 
leges for  discovering  and  developing  effective  educational  methods  in 
the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  divided 
or  to  wh^t  extent  each  one  of  these  appropriations  requires  a  force 
here  in  Washington  to  administer  them  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes.  I  could  not  tell  you  at  this  moment  how  much  of 
this  total  appropriation  belongs  to  each  of  these  divisions,  but  the 
situation  is  something  like  this:  Certain  of  our  employees  cover  all  of 
these  activities.  For  instance,  the  business  office  is  concerned  with 
financial  transactions  for  the  employment  of  central-office  service  and 
with  disbursements  to  States,  universities,  and  institutions  and  so  on, 
and  the  accoimtin^  of  those  disbursements,  so  that  that  division  of  the 
central  oflfice  applies  to  all  of  these  appropriations.  We  very  care- 
fully account  for  every  dollar  spent  under  every  one  of  these  several 
appropriations  so  that  we  can  at  any  time  give  you  an  accuiate  and 
detailed  record  of  what  has  been  done  with  every  dollar  under  every 
one  of  these  appropriations.  Then  in  order  to  nave  information  on 
hand  for  the  benefit  of  this  committee  and  for  the  benefit  of  Ihe  board, 
we  have  another  division,  a  division  of  records  and  information, 
which  in  turn  is  related  to  each  one  of  these  activities.  Then,  oi 
course,  our  stenographic  service  and  our  clerical  service  is  utilized  by 
'  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  board,  and  certain  overhead,  such  as 
my  own  compensation  and  that  of  my  secretary,  is  applied  to  each  of 
these  activities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  executive  secretary  of  the  board  ? 

r)r.  Storey.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  certain  people 
who  are- especially  concerned  with  special  appropriatiqps.  We  have 
two  men  in  the  educational  work,  one  man  in  the  scientific  work, 
ftnd  we  have  several  people — at  the  present  time  I  think  there  are 
four — who  are  related  to  the  appropriation  for  the  assistance  of 
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the  States  in  the  care  of  civilian  persons,  and  so  on.  There  is  a 
rather  comi)licated  problem  involved  there,  which  necessitates  the 
employment  of  several  people  who  are  especially  competent  to  do 
that  kind  of  work.  After  some  analysis,  I  could  give  you  a  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  service  that  is  applied  in  common  to  all  the  four 
divisions,  and  I  could  give  you  approximately  the  cost  of  the  special 
service  required  for  each  one,  but  I  could  not  do  this  without  some 
thought. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  increased  the  salaries  of  any  of  your 
employees  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  No,  sir;  not  recently. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  increase  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  #hink,  aside  from  some  of  the 
stenographic  or  clerical  service,  we  have  made  no  increases  since 
summer.  If  any  increases  have  been  made,  they  have  been  in  only 
two  or  three  cases,  but  my  memory  is  not  accurate  on  that  point. 
We  have  made  increases  in  some  of  our  field  service  xmder  another 
fund  this  fall,  I  suppose  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them,  but  I  am  speaking 
now  only  of  this  central  office  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  looting  over  the  list  and  it  seems  to 
me  your  stenographers  receive  pretty  high  compensation  considering 
the  fact  they  get  $240  additional  as  a  bonus. 

Dr.  Storey.  They  do  not  get  the  $240  bonus,  Mr.  Good.  That 
is  the  difference  between  our  group  and  the  ordinary  Government 
groui).  They  get  no  bonus  at  all,  and  I  think,  considering  the  bonus, 
you  will  find  we  are  not  paying  more  than  is  paid  in  the  other  gov- 
ernmental departments. 

AID    TO    STATES    IN    PROTECTION    OF    MILITARY.  AND    NAVAL    FORCES. 

ETC.,    AGAINST   VENEREAL   DISEASES. 

NUMBER   AND  PAY   OP   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  assist- 
ing the  States  in  protecting  the  military  and  naval  forces  &nd 
the  civilian  population  of  the  United  States  against  venereal  diseases, 
and  then  you  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  $250,000,  making  all 
told  $400,000.     What  is  your  monthly  rate  of  expenditure? 

Dr.  Storey.  The  monthly  salary  pay  roll  for  ^November,  1920, 
amounts  to  approximately  $23,616. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  pay  roll?  Do  you  hire 
the  persons  and  put  them  in  the  various  States  yourself  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes;  we  have  now  employed  159  people,  who  arc 
assigned  to  work  in  the  States  for  the  assistance  of  tne  States  in  car- 
ing for  civilian  persons,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  of  them  are  employed  here? 

Dr.  Storey.  No,  sir.  Wo  have  at  certain  times  had  them  in  tlu* 
central  office  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  I  think  is  planned  unJtr 
governmental  regulation.  I  discovered  that  fact  some  time  ago  and 
have  arranged  that  the  field  service  is  not  to  be  brought  into  the 
central  office  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  vou  have  sojne  pretty  highly  paid  persons. 
For  example,  you  have  4  at  $4,000,  2  at  $3,600,  5  at  $4,000  and  12 
at  $3,600. 
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Dr.  Storey.  Those  are  estimates  for  the  coming  year,  for  1922. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  any  one  at  present  at  more  than 
?3,200? 

Dr.  Storey.  We  have  recently  employed  one  man,  Dr.  Edler,  at 
$4,500,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  work  in  North  Caro  ina  under  Dr. 
Rankin.  We  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  ]bp  attract  competent 
people  to  this  type  of  service  at  salaries  that  are  so  much  ower  than 
the  salaries  that  are  being  paid  for  like  activities  under  civilian 
organizations,  and  unless  we  can  provide  for  such  salary  possibilities 
we  can  not  secure  that  type  of  service.  I  am  hoping  very  much  next 
year  to  be  able  to  put  in  this  particular  service  some  of  the  best  men 
and  women  we  can  get. 

DUTIES    OP   EMPLOYEES.      , 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  people  do? 

Dr.  Storey.  The  protective  social  measures  program  which  they 
operate  is  concerned  with  the  finding  of  houses  oi  prostitution,  of 
placas  in  which  prostitution  is  carried  on,  of  programs  of  prostitutions 
in  places  whore  men  go  or  women  go,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  gathering  that  evidence  and 
placing  it  before  law-enforcing  agencies  in  order  to  close  out  red-light 
districts  or  close  out  houses  in  which  prostitution  is  carried  on,  or  stop 
(lanco  halls  or  low-grade  theaters  which  are  really  part  of  that  sort  of 
machinery.  This  mvolves  resort  to  legal  measures  and  necessitates 
th(*  emplovment  of  people  who  are  not  only  possessed  of  a  background 
in  social  experience  but  also  possessed  of  a  legal  knowledge  and  a 
medical  knowledge. 

CONTRIBUTIONS   BY  THE   STATES. 

The  Chairman.  What  contribution  do  the  States  make  to  that 
service  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  To  this  particular  service  there  has  been  no  contribu- 
tion from  the  States,  further  than  that  which  is  supplied  to  them  in 
putting  through  the  legal  proceedings.  This  board  can  not  make  it- 
self into  a  law-enforcing  agency.  Its  agents  in  the  States  can  not 
enforce  the  laws.  They  must  invoke  the  action  of  local  authorities 
in  order  to  enforce  the  laws. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  certainly  was  in  contemplation  by  those  who 
drafted  this  statute  that  you  should  only  furnish  aid  to  States  to 
assist  them,  rather  than  to  go  ahead  and  do  all  the  work  of  collecting 
information  preparatory  to  the  arrests. 

Dr.  Storey.  We  are  not  planning  to  do  all  the  work.  We  are 
planning  to  send  agents  to  stimulate  local  people  to  participate  in  the 
search  for  the  information,  and  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
in  that  direction.  Of  course,  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  military 
or  naval  camps,  where  there  is  an  acute  problem,  it  is  very  frequently 
necessary  for  us  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  work,  temporariljr  at  least;  but 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  succeed  in  developing  a  local  interest  and  a 
local  responsibility  in  the  gathering  of  this  sort  of  information.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  sir,  I  can  not  see  now  any  other  final  outcome  can 
arrive  than  that  the  local  authorities  and  the  local  civilian  population 
will  finally  undertake  the  bulk  of  this  work  themselves.  The  Govern- 
ment certainly  can  not  appoint  agents  to  go  in  and  gather  all  this 
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information  and  follow  up  all  of  these  cases  and  prepare  all  of  the 
evidence  and  continuously  stimulate  law-enforcing  agencies  to  en- 
force the  law,  but  we  can  help  show  communities  how  to  accomplish 
these  ends  and  stimulate  them  to  effect  these  changes  in  local  con- 
ditions. 

The  Chairman.  At  how  many  places  are  yoi>  rendering  this  kind 
of  service  on  account  of  the  miutary  and  naval  forces  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  We  are  in  15  States  working  through  State  commis- 
sioners of  health  and  we  are  in  51  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  at  this  point 
a  list  of  the  States  and  of  the  cities  wnere  you  are  doing  work  under 
this  appropriation. 

Dr.  Storey.  Mr.  Good,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  I  fumisbed 
that  in  some  detail  foj*  the  hearing  last  February. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  same  now? 

Dr.  Storey.  Well,  practically  the  same;  yes,  sir.  That  statement 
occupies  a  good  deal  of  space  in  your  records. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  that  I  wanted  your  personnel  at 
each  place,  but  just  a  list  of  the  cities  and  States.  Is  that  personnel 
about  the  same  at  each  place  now  that  it  was  then  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  There  is  not  very  much  change.  Some  of  our  better 
people  have  gone  into  allied  work  of  a  more  profitable  character,  and 
we  have  added  on,  I  think,  10  or  12  people  to  the  pay  roll  since  then. 
We  need  a  good  many  more  in  this  hne  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  on  that  theory  that  you  are  asking  for  an 
increased  appropriation  1 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  want  to  increase  your  force  in  these  States 
where  you  are  now  operating  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir;  where  we  are  inadequately  supplied  with  a 
force.    . 

OPENING    NEW   OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  intend  to  open  offices  at  any  other 
places  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  We  should  like  to  open  up  in  some  other  places  wliere 
there  are  such  problems  involved. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  Storey.  Well,  take  the  situation  in  South  Carolina  or  I  can 
perhaps  speak  better  of  your  own  State,  Mr.  Good.  Des  Moines 
until  recently  had  a  rather  meager  supply  of  soldiers.  There  are  now 
something  like  1,500  soldiers  in  that  neighborhood.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  number. 

The  Chairman.  Out  at  the  post  there? 

Dr.  Storey.  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
post,  but  this  happens  to  be  on  my  mind  because  we  had  decided  to 
close  out  the  office  at  Des  Moines  and  had  sent  a  telegram  to  our 
agent  who  was  working  for  us  there  to  go  on  leave  of  absence  and  close 
out  her  office,  and  then  we  received  letters  from  the  commandant  and 
other  interested  people  advising  us  that  the  military  problem  had 
increased,  and  we  checked  the  matter  up  in  Washington  and  found 
it  had  increased,  and  we  are  now  trying  to  find  personnel  to  assign 
to  Des  Moines  to  meet  that  problem  as  lon^  as  it  exists  there. 

• 
COOPERATION   FROM   LOCAL   OFFICIALS. 

The  Chairman.  What  cooperation  do  you  have  from  the  local 
police  and  State  officials? 

Dr.  Storey.  In  Iowa? 

The  Chairman.  In  Iowa  and  other  places. 

Dr.  Storey.  Ordinarily,  it  is  good.  There  has  been  a  larger 
evidence  of  return  to  prewar  vice  recently.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  disturbing  information  coming  into  is  concerning  the  evident 
desire  on  the  part  of  certain  city  officios  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
to  reestablish  the  open  red-light  districts. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  go  into  a  city  where  there  is  a  military 

or  naval,  camp  in  the  vicinity,  and  you  discover  a  red-light  district 

operating  in  violatiDU  of  the  law,  and  you  take  the  steps  necessary 

4o  abate  the  nuisance,  you  necessarily  incur  the  ill  will  of  some  of  the 

police  officers,  do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Well,  I  suppose  we  do.  We  have  had  no  evidence 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  a  rebuke  of  their  failure  to  do  tho 
very  thing  you  are  doing. 

Dr.  Storey.  I  think  ordinarily,  Mr.  Good,  the  discovery  is  made 
that  the  police  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  handling  this  problem 
or  do  not  understand  its  importance.  For  instance,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  some  association  of  police  officials  in  the  Middle  West 
last  spring,  and  we  sent  an  agent  out  there  to  describe  our  work  to 
them,  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  as  I  have  no 
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doubt  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  before,  is  planning  a  film 
describing  the  relations  which  the  police  bear  to  the  control  of  condi- 
tions of  this  kind.  Now,  I  have  not  any  doubt  at  all  that  in  some 
instances  the  police  are  annoyed  by  the  service  rendered. 

But  we  attempt  to  reach  a  condition  of  this  kind  not  directly  but 
through  the  local  people,  through  the  mayor,  or  the  board  of  trade, 
or  the  Rotarians,  or  some  public-spirited  civilian  organization,  that 
ought  to  have  the  interest  of  the  community  at  heart,  so  that  where 
it  is*  possible  we  do  not  appear  as  the  instigators  of  reform  in  a  given 
locabty.  Of  course,  we  nave  another  method  of  approach  through 
proper  channels  by  advising  the* military  people  concerned,  so  that 
they  may  declare  a  region  out  of  bouncis,  and  they  may  then  take 
care  of  tne  condition. 

FOR  PROTECTINO  THE   CIVILIAN   POPULATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  in  the  appropriation  reads  as  follows: 
**For  assisting  the  State  in  protecting  the  military  and  naval  forces," 
etc. 

You  wish  to  add  right  there  the  words,  '*and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion.'^ .  "^  *^ 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir.  In  my  judgment,  you  can  not  protect 
soldiers  and  sailors  without  looking  after  the  civilian  population, 
too.  There  is  a  question  that  is  raised  frequently  as  to  why  we  should 
be  working  in  a  civilian  community,  and  we  would  like  that  to  be 
covered.  Furthermore,  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  you  can  not 
localize  these  problems  in  the  States. 

The  prostitute  so  far  as  the  soldier  and  sailor  are  concerned  is  a 
national  liability.  She  does  not  belong  to  North  Carolina  or  New 
York,  or  wherever  the  soldier  may  be  located,  but  she  may  be  any- 
jrhere  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the  control  of  venereal  disease 
through  controlling  the  prostitute  and  her  patron,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  finally  include  control  in  all  the  States,  whether  there  is  a 
military  and  navaj  population  in  some  of  them  or  not.  The  returns 
secured  by  the  War  Department  in  collecting  special  information 
froih  10,000  cases  of  venereal  disease  last  year  indicated  that  not  a 
single  State  was  omitted  as  the  source  from  which  a  certam  amount  of 
venereal  disease  had  been  secured  in  the  Army.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  sources  for  the  Navy,  but  there  were  more  cases  in  the  Navy 
than  in  the  Army.  Therefore,  ii  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the 
protection  of  soldiers  and  sailors  means  operation  in  all  of  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  more  cases  of 
venereal  disease  in  the  Navy  or  that  there  is  a  greQ,ter  percentage  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  There  were  14,000  cases  in  the  Army  and  over  20,000 
cases  in  the  Navy  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  two  organ- 

ations  ^t  that  time  ? 
u  Dr.  Storey.  I  vaM  insert  a  short  table  in  the  record  showing  the 

ength  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Venereal  disease  reports 
My>  both  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
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Venereal  diseases  in  the  Army — Nvmber  and  rates  of  adTnission  of  enlisted  men  in  tht 

United  States^  fiscal  year  1919-20, 


Period. 

Number 

cases 
reported. 

Mean 

strength 

of  troops 

reported 

on. 

Rate  per 

1,000  per 
annum. 

July  1. 1919,  to  Dec.  31, 1919 

10, 148 
3,891 

.167,530 
158,570 

R1.I5 

Jan.  1. 1920.  to  June  30, 1920 

«.n^ 

Total ^ 

14,039 

163,050 

»klO 

For  the  period  July  1, 1919,  to  December  31, 1919,  the  figures  used  are  the  final  corrected  figures  used  by 
the  Surgeon  General's  Office  for  their  annual  report. 

For  the  period  January  1, 1920,  to  June  30, 1920.  the  figuresHised  are  obtained  from  the  weekly  mail  renorts 
which  are  the  most  reliable  reports  for  this  period  as  yet  available. 

Venereal  diseases  in  the  Navy — Number  and  rates  of  admission  for  the  entire  Navy^  fiscal 

year  1919-20. 


Period. 


Number 

ca«es 
reported. 

Mean 
comple- 
ment. 

Rate  per 
1.000  per 
annum. 

142.  as 
104.35 

14,396 
6,957 

201,554 
133,343 

21,353 

167,448 

127.52 

July  1, 1919,  to  Dec.  31, 1919 
Jan.  1, 1920,  to  June  30, 1920 

Total 


The  figures  used  for  the  first  six  months  of  1920  are  exact.  The  figures  for  the  last  six  months  of  1919 
repre'ient  the  uncorrected  fieures  received  from  month  to  month.  They  include  some  cases  on  ^bich 
the  diagonsis  was  undoubtedly  changed  afterwards  and  consequently  the  number  is  greater  than  theartiia' 
niunber  of  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Navy  has  a  large  appropriation  that  i< 
available  for  the  suppression  of  venereal  disease. 

Dr.  Storey.  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  appropriation  carried  for  thr  recrea- 
tion of  enlisted  men,  amounting  to  $800,000  a  year,  from  which 
allotments  were  made  for  this  purpose.  • 

Dr.  Storey.  I  think  no  allotments  were  made  for  this  specific  pui- 

fose,  and  whatever  the  Navy  does  it  must  do  within  its  own  posts, 
t  certainly  could  not  go  out  into  a  civilian  community  and  become 
active  in  reference  to  civilian  conditions.  The  rule  in  operation 
there  is  this:  With  men  in  the  Navy,  as  in  the  Army,  it  is  important 
to  infoim  the  men  concerning  the  danger  of  exposing  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  Navy  and  Army  I 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  do  is  to  protect  the  community  so  far 
as  you  can  where  the  Aimy  and  Navy  forces  are  congiegated? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  general  operation  of  a  protective 
social  measures  program. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  would  protect  them  from  persons  affected 
with  venereal  diseases,  and  you  rim  that  class  out  as  far  as  possible  ( 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir;  we  try  to  eliminate  that  class  through  social 
and  legal  measures. 

The  Chairman.  Causing  their  arrest  or  detention  in  some  hos- 
pital? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  when  legal  or  health  autho:  ities  agree,  or,  as 
very  frequently  happens,  an  agent  will  interview  a  woman  or  a  ^nl 
and.  persuade  her  to  return  to  her  home  and  give  up  this  kind  of  We. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Just  what  is  the  main  purpose  here,  if  I  may  ask  ? 
Is  it  to  protect  the  forces  of  the  A:  my  and  Navy  from  contamina- 
tion by  civilians,  or  civilians  from  contamination  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Both.  Of  course  our  purpose  under  this  present 
appropriation  and  imder  the  wording  of  the  law  is  to  ca"  e  for  civilian 
persons  who  may  be  found  to  be  a  menace  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Magee.  ts  not  the  very  essence  of  this  the  protection  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  forces  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  made  the  appropriation  last  year  you 
will  remember  that  your  whole  appropriation  or  a  part  of  it  had  hard ' 
sledding  in  the  House,  and  it  was  made  rather  with  the  .understanding 
that  the  appropriation  would  slide  back  to  a  lower  level,  but  your 
estimate  indicates  that  you  are  sliding  a  little  bit  the  other  way. 

Dr.  Storey.  This  estimate  is  a  little  less  than  the  amount  we 
asked  for  last  year.- 

The  Chairkan.  Yes;  but  it  is  nearly  $300,000  more  than  you  have 
this  year. 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  carefully  figured  on  what  it  would 
take  if  we  could  secure  the  service  which  we  think  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  protection  that  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  all  the 
States. 

FOR  HIRE  AND   OPERATION   OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  authority  to 
hire  and  operate  motor-propelled  vehicles  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Because  we  have  machines  placed  at  our  disposal 
very  frequently  if  we  can  provide  for  their  maintenance.  We  nave 
no  authority  to  expend  money  for  the  maintenance  of  such  machines. 
For  instance,  a  camp  commander,  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  go 
into  the  country  12  or  15  miles  to  a  road  house  somewhere  in  order 
to  secure  evidence,  and  when  we  have  no  means  of  going  there,  may 
say,  ^' You  can  use  one  of  our  machines  if  vou  will  provide  the  gaso- 
line and  take  care  of  it.''  We  would  like  to  be  provided  with  authority 
to  utilize  such  opportunities. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  own  any  machines  yourself? 

Dr.  Storey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  authority  now  to  hire  machines? 

Dr.  Storey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  service,  however,  that  would  be 
quite  limited  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes^  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would  amount  to  very 
much.  Of  course  if  it  is  duplicated  in  a  great  many  States,  eacn 
contributing  a  little,  the  amount  would  be  some  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  would  not  be  a  great  deal. 

FOR   payments    to 'states    FOR    PREVENTION,     ETC.,     OF    VENEREAL 

DISEASES. 

(See  page  2089.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  direct  appropriation  of  $450,000  and 
a  reappropriation  of  approximately  $300,000  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  No,  sir;  the  reappropriation  of  the  unexpended 
balance  amounted  to  $96,245.30. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  available  for  this  year 

Dr.  Pierce  (interposing) .  $546,345.30. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  montlhy  rate  of  expenditure? 

Dr.  Pierce.  This  appropriation  is  for  allotment  to  the  States  upon 
the  basis  of  population,  provided  that  each  State  appropriates  an 
equivalent  amount  to  that  received  from  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  allotted  this  to  the  different  States? 

Dr.  Pierce.  This  allotment  is  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 

ress  which  specifies  the  manner  in  which  the  fund  is  to  be  allotted, 
have  a  statement  showing  the  allotments  to  States. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Allotment  to  States. 


state. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas — 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michif^n 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  1 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada : 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Percentage. 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . 
West  Virginia. 

WlscoasLn 

Wyoming 


2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 

l! 
3. 
3. 


2.324715 

.222191 
1.711874 
2.585072 

.868766 
1.212057 

.219981 

.359966 

.818311 
2.836856 

.354013 
6. 130751 ' 
2.936620 
418958 
838542 

,489777 
800965 

.807168 
408409 

,660251 
055457 
2.256885 
1.953974 
3.580791 

.408876. 
1.296275^ 

.089021 

.468154 
2.758622 

.355870 
9.909069 
2.398861 

.627424 
5. 183216 
1.801799 

.731487 
8.334155 

.589972 
1.647671 

.634852 
2.375487 
4.236649 

.405939 

.387026 
2.241558 
1.241668 
1.327704 
2.537570 

.158705 


925,288.99 

2,417.06 
18,622.30 
28,121.23 

9,450.70 
13,185.13 

2,393.02 

3,915:82 

8,901.84 
30,860.21 

3,851.06 
66,692.24 
31,945.49 
26,314.19 
20,000.24 
27,084.58 
19,591.46 

8,780.62 
15,321.11 
39,817.37 
33,238.23 
24.551.10 
21.255.94 
38,952.98 

4,447.88 

14,101.28 

968.40 

5,092.72 
30,009.17 

3,871.27 

107,794.18 

26,095.57 

6,825.31 
56, 384. 66 
19,600.53 

7,957.34 
90,661.56 

6,417.90 
17,923.88 

6,906.12 
25,841.29 
46,087.50 

4,415.92 

4,210.19 
24,384.37 
13,607.25 
14,443.18 
27,604.49 

1,726.44 


1921 


$12,700.97 

1,213.« 

9,352.75 

14,123.43 

4,746.46 

6,622.02 

1,201.86 

1,966.66 

4,470.9) 

15,499.03 

1,934.13 

33,495.07 

16,044.09 

13,215.  S6 

10,044.7a 

13,602.78 

9,839.49 

4,409.92 

7,694.78 

19,997.61 

16.6$I3.35 

12,330.39 

10,675.45 

19,563.49 

2,233.87 

7,082.14 

486.36 

2,557.74 

15,071.60 

1,944.2S 

54.137.U 

13,106.06 

3,427.90 

28,3iaa6 

9,844.04 

3,996.44 

45,533.26 

3,223. 2S 

9,001.97 

3,468.48 

12,978.36 

23, 146.  r3 

2,217.83 

2.114.50 

12,346.65 

6,78379 

7,253.85 

13, 863- 89 

867.08 


Total. 


100 


1,087,831.42 


546,345.30 


The  Chairman.  This  whole  appropriation,  then,  is  allotted  to  the 
States,  and  no  part  of  it  is  spent  lor  personal  services,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Except  by  the  States. 
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PURPOSES   FOR   WHICH   MONET  IS   SPENT. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  States  spend  it? 

Dr.  Storey.  Dr.  Pierce  can  describe  that  as  well  as  I  can. 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  States  expend  it  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary*  of  the  Treasury,  in  accordance 
A^nth  the  original  act  of  Congress,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  super- 
vises the  expenditure  of  the  money;  that  is,  as  to  the  ftianner  in  which 
it  is  expended.  The  interdepartmental  board  attends  to  the  acpount- 
ing  of  the  expenditures.  The  money  is  expended  approximately  as 
follows:  One-naif  for  treatment  of  infected  persons;  20  per  cent  for 
educational  work;  20  per  cent  for  repressive  work;  and  10  per  cent 
for  administration  in  the  States. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    BY   THE    STATES. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  States  contribute  a  like  amount  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  not  secure  their  share  of  the 
congressional  appropriation  without  contributing  a  like  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Take  tKe  first  State  on  this  list:  In  1920  you 
allotted  to  Alabama  $25,288.99.  Now,  in  order  to  get  that  amount, 
Alabama  had  to  put  up  a  like  amount,  which  means  that  Alabama 
spent  in  the  control  of  venereal  disease  $50,500  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  vear  vou  have  allotted  to  Alabama  $12,700: 
How  much  is  Alabama  expending  all  told  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  They  are  spending  more  than  twice  as  much,  because 
they  have  to  expend  an  equal  amount  in  order  to  get  this  from  the 
board. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  but  I  want  to  find  out  how  much  they 
are  spending. 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  can  give  vou  that  information  later,  if  desired,  but 
I  -can  not  say  offhand.  However,  if  Alabama  made  an  appropria- 
tion last  year  for  the  biennial  period,  then  they  would  have  throe 
times  our  allotment.  They  would  have,  in  ord«r  to  meet  our  allot- 
ment, an  equal  amount  and  the  remainder  of  the  State  appropriation. 
Many  of  the  States  are  appropriating  more  for  venereal  disease  con- 
trol than  they  receive  from  the  interdepartmental  board. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  leave  it  to  them  envirely? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  would  like  to  see  the  States  bear  the  full  burden, 
and  I  think,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  that  ultimately  it  will  be  possible 
to  accomplish  this  result.  I  was  talking  to  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  Stales  this  morning,  and  ho  said  that  in  his  State  it  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  Federal  Government  not  to  continue  this  appropri- 
ation, because  they  had  used  as  an  argument  in  appearing  befoie  the 
State  legislature  that  the  Federal  Government  would  make  an  appro- 
priation for  this  pmpose.  They  made  that  argument  to  impress  upon 
the  State  legislature  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  he  said  tliat  he- 
believed  he  would  not  be  able  to  got  an  appropriation  if  Congress  did 
not  make  one.  State  legislaloi's  would  say,  "If  Congress  has  quit 
spending  money  for  this  pm'poso,  we  will  also."  I  spoke  to  anotiier 
State  representative  who  oxpi-essed  himself  more  opiiraistically.  He 
said  that  he  thought  next  year  they  could  get  a  sufiicient  appropria- 
tion for  the  State  to  bear  the  full  ourden.  These  statements  repre-* 
teni  the  sentiment  you  would  find  if  all  States  were  canvassed.  Many 
of  the  States  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
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the  work  for  Congress  to  continue  to  assist  them  for  some  years  to 
come,  while  others  seem  to  feel  that  they  can  secm'e  sufficient  State 
fimds.  Now,  in  general,  it  is  the  richer  States  that  can  carry  the 
burden.  That  would  be  true  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  MinnesotA, 
and  the  better  organized  and  richer  States.  They  would  undoubtedly 
continue  to  work  on  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis  without  this  aid,  but 
many  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States  and  the  less  populous  States 
would,  find  it  extremely  difficult.  It  would  at  once  remove  the 
greatest  source  of  support,  not  only  for  the  money  involved,  but  the 
lact  that  Congress  realises  the  importance  of  the  venereal-disease 
problem  and  makes  an  appropriation  for  it. 

If  Congress  did  not  continue  to  make  these  allotments  to  the 
States,  State  legislators  would  interpret  this  fact  as  meaning  either 
that  the  work  had  succeeded  and  that  there  was  no  use  in  going 
further  with  it,  or  that  Congress  was  not  satisfied  with  thei  results 
obtained  from  the  expenditure  of  this  money.  Either  of  these  con- 
clusions would  be  eiToneous,  because  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  to 
discontinue  the  work,  and  certainly  the  expenditure  has  been  amply 
justified. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  tha!  if  we  continue  this  work  right 
along,  there  will  be  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  venereal 
disease,  and  that  the  States  will  then  say  that  it  is  a  thing  that  is 
gradually  dying  out  and  that  there  is  no  use  in  going  ahead  and 
Appropriating  money  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  cut  it  off  at 
a  time  when  the  States  see  what  can  be  done,  it  seems  to  me  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  carry  on  the  work.  Besides,  the  States  have 
a  great  many  ways  of  taxation  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have.  This  was  done  as  a  war  measure,  and  some  of  these  things  will 
now  have  to  be  done  by  the  States. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Speaking  of  this  as  a  war  measure,  would  it  not  be 
more  logical,  with  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  asked  as  an  appro- 
priation to  protect  the  enlisted  forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  sary, 
''Here  is  only  $1,000,000  provided  for  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States.*^ 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  when  this 
plan  was  adopted  to  see  to  it  that  when  our  boys  were  taken  into  the 
Army  and  Navy,  away  from  home,  so  far  as  the  Government  could, 
it  would  protect  them  against  prostitutes.  Now,  that  was  the  theory 
of  it,  and  this  is  a  different  situation  altogether. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Now  that  soldiers  and  sailors  are  practically  all  hero 
in  posts  in  the  United  States,  and  while  the  State  boards  of  health 
are  maintaining  bureaus  for  venereal  disease  control,  it  would  not  be 
logical  for  the  Federal  Government  to  discontinue  this  assistance  to 
the  States  until  they  were  fully  equipped  for  taking  the  work  over 
The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  tnat  this  is  one  of  the  places  where 
we  should  make  some  reduction.  In  fact,  there  must  be  some  reduc- 
tion. You  are  asking  here  for  the  same  amount  you  had  last  year, 
and  we  can  not  give  you  as  much. 

Dr.  Pierce.  If  we  had  as  much  for  next  year  as  for  this  year  we 
would  have  half  a  millon  dollars  instead  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
latter  would  be  more  satisfactory.  This  year  we  had  only  half  a 
«iillion  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  that  the  States  are  doing  as  much 
work  now  as  they  did  when  we  gave  them  t^ice  as  much  last  year? 
Dr.  Pierce.  No^  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  tinders tood  you  to  say  that. 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  States  are  doin^  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  only  getting  one-half  as  much  as 
they  got  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  su*.  Those  States  that  had  rixtra  funds,  or  more 
than  the  Government  appropriated,  are  undoubtedly  doing  just  %3 
much,  but  other  States  nave  had  to  curtail  the  work  because  they 
did  not  have  as  much  available*  For  instance,  take  the  State  of 
Idaho,  which  has  only  about  $4,000  this  year.  I  was  talking  to  a 
representative  of  that  State  this  morning.  You  will  notice  that  they 
receive  only  a  small  allotment  from  Congress,  amounting  to  $1,900. 
Their  appropriation  vnR  be  an  amount  equal  to  that  provided  by  the 
Government,  so  that  they  will  have  only  twice  th-at  amount  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  1920  you  allotted  to  Alabama  $25,000,  and 
Alabama  must  therefore  have  over  $50,000. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now*  how  much  is  Alabama  spending  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  is  the  amount  that  they  are  accounting  for  to  the 
board,  twice  the  allotment  they  received  from  us.  We  can  not 
require  from  them  an  accounting  of  the  amount  that  they  spend 
beyond  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  Alabama  is  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  this 
year,  then,  instead  of  making  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,  she  must 
make  an  appropriation  of  something  over  $37,500? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  she  is  doing  that  now,  and  if  we  say  to  Alabama, 
**  We  will  give  you  $25,000  next  year,*'  then  they  would  only  appro- 
priate $25,000,  and  that  would  simply  release  the  State  from 
$12,500 

Dr.  Pierce  (interposing).  It  would  not  operate  in  that  way.  The 
States  are  meeting  tneir  responsibilities  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  logical  for  the  Government  to  reduce  the  amount 
appropriated  as  the  States  approprialed  more.  I  would  heartily 
indorse  that  principle.  As  the  States  become  able  to  take  the 
burden  off  of  Congress,  their  appropriations  should  be  reduced.  Last 
year  it  came  as  quite  a  shock  to  the  States  to  have  their  appropria- 
tions cut  almost  in  half.  I  think  the  Appropriations  Committee 
intended  only  to  make  a  25  per  cent  reduction,  assuming  that  we 
would  have  $300,000  unexpended,  which  added  to  the  $450,000, 
would  make  $750,000  instead  of  $1,000,000.  We  assumed  that  you 
intended  to  make  a  25  per  cent  cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  balance 
that  was  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  was  almost  entirely  dis- 
bursed by  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made  any  investigation  to  see  how 
much  the  States  have  done  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  that  as  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  know,  as  I  imderstand  it,  how  much 
they  report  to  you  in  order  taget  this  fund. 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  know  what  their  total  appropriations  are,  but  we 
have  not  vouchers  for  the  excess  appropriations.  We  require  an 
accounting  of  an  amount  equal  to  our  allotment,  but  they  spend  the 
excess  amount  in  any  manner  they  wish.  If  they  want  to  purchase 
an  automobile  out  of  State  funds,  they  could  do  it,  but  they  could  not 
purchase  one  out  of  the  joint  fund,  because  the  law  does  not  permit 
that.     We  know  how  much  they  have  for  expenditure,  but  we  do  not 
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require  an  accounting  of  the  manner  in  which  tLey  expend  the  excess 
appropriation — their  State  funds. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  a  statement  giving  as 
nearly  as  you  can  a  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  by  States  to 
oflBcers  and  employees  in  health  work  prior  to  receiving  this  Federal 
did  and  subsequent  to  receiving  it.     (For  statement  see  p.  1139.) 

FOR    PAYMENT    TO    UNIVERSITIES    FOR    MEDICAL    RESEARCH,    ETC.,    IN 

THE   TREATMENT   OF   VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $100,000  for  payment  to  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  other  suitable  institutions  of  scientific  research  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  more  effective  medical  measures  in  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  etc.  You  have  an 
appropriation  of  $85,000  for  that  purpose  this  year.  What  are  you 
domg  with  that  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  That  appropriation  had  attached  to  it  a  provision 
which  was  not  present  in  the  earlier  appropriations  to  the  effect  that 
the  institutions  should  appropriate  a  dollar  for  each  dollar  received 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  scientific  laboratories  were  not 
in  the  possession  of  resources  available  for  matching  Government 
appropriations,  so  that  we  have  gotten  started  rather  slowly  in  using 
this  money  for  scientific  research  this  year..  We  hope,  however,  to 
find  ways  by  which  we  can  influence  them  to  use  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  been  using  it? 

Dr.  Storey.  Applications  have  been  before  us,  but  we  are  just 
beginning  to  make  appropriations  from  this  fund. 

The  Chairman.  How"  about  last  year? 

Dr.  Storey.  Last  year  they  used  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  not  using  it  this  year? 

Dr.  Storey.  Because  the  plans  for  procedures  of  this  sort  are  laid 
in.  academic  institutions  usually  in  the  spring  of-  the  year  and  not  in 
the  fall.  The  budgets  are  made  up  and  tne  plans  are  made  out  in  the 
spring  for  the  following  institutional  year,  beginning  usually  in  Sep- 
tember. We  win  know  in  February,  March,  or  April  more  clearly 
and  accurately  what  they  can  do  with  this  appropriation  under  the 
restrictions  applied  by  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  the  very  important  business 
advantage  which  the  Government  wiU  get  out  of  these  research 
activities.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  calendar  year  1919  the  estimated  cost  to  the 
Government  on  account  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  Army  was  at 
least  $15,000,000.  The  Army  complement  this  year  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  what  itr  was  then,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  will  cost  the 
Government  for  the  care  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Army  something 
like  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

Now,  if  as  a  result  of  these  researches  we  discover  better  medical 
methods  or  discover  a  better  treatment  for  venereal  diseases,  pro- 
ducing a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  medicine  or  in  the  duration  of  treat- 
ment, we  might  easily  secure  a  reduction  in  the  cost  that  would  more 
than  repay  the  Government  for  this  investment  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time.  Furthermore,  any  advance  made  in  tne  science 
of  treatment  is  a  thing  that  belongs  to  us  in  perpetuity.  It  is  not 
like  putting  prostitutes  in  confinement  for  a  few  months  and  then 
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turning  them  looso  again;  but  it  is  something  that  belongs  to  us  for 
all  time  to  come.  Therefore,  if  as  a  result  of  any  of  these  researches 
we  should  reduce  the  cost  of  treatment  or  increase  the  certainty  of 
cure,  or  reduce  the  time  of  treatment,  we  will  gain  something  of  real 
and  immediate  economic  value  to  the  GfOvemment.  It  wiU  be  a 
(continuous  advantage.  I  think  it  is  a  good  investment,  and  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  bsuiness  investment  it  is  about  as  impor- 
tant as  any  the  Governinent  could  make.  I  rather  look  upon  this 
rts  an  investment  made  by  the  Government  in  order  to  secure  for  the 
(iovemment  a  saving  in  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  I  have  not  quoted  the  Navy  figures,  because  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  treatment  in  the  Navy. 
They  would  give  us  an  estimate  if  they  could,  but  there  are  so  many 
factors  involved  that  they  think  it  unwise. to  make  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  expenditure  so 
far  in  those  colleges  and  universities  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  The  results  of  scientific  investigations,  of  course, 
arrive  after  careful  research.  We  are  just  beginning  to  have  pub- 
lished in  medical  and  other  .scientific  magazines  the  i  esults  of  the 
research  activities.  It  is  too  ea^v  to  make  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  researches  that  have  been  carried  on.  Only  a  few  papers 
have  come  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  universities  and  the  allot- 
ments to  each  ?  . 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir;  the  allotments  are  contained  in  this  list 
which  I  will  hand  to  you. 

SALARIES  PAID  TO   MEN    ENGAGED   IN   RESEARCH. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  salaries  that  are  paid  to  any  of 
these  scientific  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  reseaiches  at  these 
colleges  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Good,  the  men  in  charge  of  these 
researches  ai  e  paid  nothing  under  the  appropriation  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  The  board  definitely  took  the  position 
that  it  would  not  pay  for  the  man  in  charge  of  the  research  but 
would  supply  him  with  technical  assistance,  with  equipment  and 
with  suppnes.  As  the^  appropriation  stands  this  year,  however — 
the  Government  recjuiring  that  each  institution  put  up  a  dollar  for 
overv  dollar  it  receives  from  the  Government — it  has  seemed  to  us 
unfair  to  continue  that  requirement,  so  that  our  appropriation  this 
year  will  simply  be  the  matching  of  dollar  for  dollar,  with  the  guar- 
antee that  we  will  secure  from  the  authorities  of  the  institutions  that 
it  is  all  being  spent  for  the  employment  of  the  scientific  men  them- 
selves or  their  agents.  I  am  sorry  that  that  provision  was' put  in, 
because  I  think  that  wheu  an  institution  provides  a  laboratory,  its 
maintenance  and  upkeep,  the  fixed  personnel  and  men  of  scientific 
standing,  and  pays  their  salaries  and  pays  those  expenses,  that  that 
fact  ought  to  weigh  as  a  contribtition  from  the  mstitution  istelf, 
>o  that  it  seems  to  me  it  was  hot  necessai  y  to  ask  in  addition  to  that 
a  dollar  for  each  dollar  the  Government  puts  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  you  have  given  me  is  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes;  ending  June  30,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  no  allotments  this  year  ? 
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Dr.  Storey.  We  have  made  only  two  recently. 
The  Chairman.  What  two  have  you  made  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  We  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,  matched  by  a 
similar  amount,  to  the  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo',  a 
medical  school  there,  and  we  made  an  allotment  to  Johns  Hopkins 
for  a  study  of  syphilis,  they  putting  up  $9,000  and  we  putting  up 
"$9,000.  That  has  not  really  gone  through,  but  it  is  contingent  upon 
our  being  sure  that  the  $9,000  will  cover  the  things  which  they  are 
asking  us  for. 

The  Chairman.  This  shows  that  the  putting  on  of  that  provision, 
that  colleges  and  universities  should  match  dollar  for  dollar,  ha< 
brought  them  to  terms,  and  that  they  are  not  willing  to  abide  by 
those  teims.  The  fact  that  you  have  only  been  able  to  make  two 
allotments  shows  that  the  colleges  and  universities  have  not  shown 
a  disposition  to  match  dollar  for  dollar. 

Dr.  Storey.  That,  I  think,  is  the  way  the  thing  will  work  out. 
but  I  can  not  be  sure  until  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  or  early 
spring,  when  research  programs  are  laid  out;  but  a  laboratory  in 
tuberculosis,  in  chemistry,  or  in  pathology  will  have  a  number  of 
researches  in  contemplation  and  its  funds  will  not  at  all  be  easily 
diverted  to  this  type  of  research.  Failure  to  match  governmental 
appropriations  will  not  be  due  to  a  lack  of  disposition  but  rather  to 
a  lack  of  financial  resource. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  going  to  take  the  best  scientists  you  can  get 
to  deal  with  this  subject. 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  last  year  you  made  an  allotment  to  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  were  very  glad  to  get  it,  but  the 
thing  which  occurs  to  me  is  this:  Would  it  not  be  better  to  allot  it 
all  to  an  institution  like  Johns  Hopkins,  or  some  other  great  medical 
school,  where  they  have  the  best  scientists  of  the  country  and  let 
such  an  institution  do  the  work  rather  than  to  scatter  it  j 

Dr.  Storey.  Mr.  Good,  there  is  no  one  institution  in  this  country 
that  has  aU  of  the  best  scientists  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that. 

Dr.  Storey.  Each  one  may  have  one  of  the  best  scientists  along 
one  particular  line.  You  will  find  that  the  competent  scientific  men 
and  women  are  distributed  in  various  laboratories  about  the  country 
and  to  get  them  together  in  one  institution  would  be  an  impossibility. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  specializing  by  having  the  institution 
that  has  on  its  pay  roll  a  man  specifically  equipped  for  a  certain 
definite  thing  to  do  that  definite  thing  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  want  Something  else  done  you  go 
to  another  institution  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  We  require  that  there  must  be  a  competent  scientific 
personnel  in  the  institution  concerned  to  do  this  wort. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  suggested  that  we  eliminate  this  limi- 
tation. 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  the  dollar  for  dollar  limitation;  I  should  like  that 
eliminated  in  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  For  tne  reasons  you  have  stated  ? 
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Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maqee.  Is  it  in  the  existing  law  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes. 

FOR  CONTINUATION   OP  RESEARCHES. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  item  at  the  top  of  page  95  you  have  inserted 
this  new  language: 

For  continuation  of  promising  researches  sJready  actuated  by  the  board,  and  for 
the  initiation  of  new  researches  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  of  the  original  act. 

What  does  that  mean  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  That  means  that  where  we  have  made  appropriations 
for  scientific  researches  along  these  lines  the  scientific  agent  con- 
cerned frequently;  finds  newer  developments  in  his  researches  which 
lead  him  further  into  the  scientific  field,  giving  promise  of  more  val- 
uable returns  if  we  enable  him  to  continue. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  you  are  going 
to  be  able  to  use  during  the  year  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  No,  I  do  not,  but  I  hope  we  can  use  it  all,  and  that 
the  better  endowed  institutions  may  oe  able  to  come  in  and  utilize 
this  help.  But  most  of  ^  our  scientific  laboratories  are  pretty  hard 
pressed  at  the  present  time;  they  are  having  difficulty  in  meeting 
their  regular  rxmning  obligations  and  I  have  my  serious  doubts  that 
they  win*  be  able  to  qualify  this  year  under  the  provision  attached  to 
this  appropriation.  I  am  not  sufficiently  sure  of  this  to  be  able  to 
say  to  you  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  unexpended  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  vear,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hagee.  Most  of  them,  I  presume,  are  attempting  to  create  an 
endowment  fund  ? 

Dr.  Storey..  Yes;  they  are  hunting  for  help;  they  are  really  in 
difficulty. 

FOB    PAYMENT    TO     UNIVERSITIES,    ETC.,    FOR     RESEARCH    IN    EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEASURES,  VENEREAL   DISEASES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
and  developing  more  effective  educational  measures  in  the  preven- 
tion of  venered  diseases. 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  this  year  $250,000. 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  that  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  We  made  one  allotment  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  that  fund,  but  when  the  spring  of  the  year  comes  and 
institutions  lay  out  their  programs  for  next  year,  every  cent  of  that 
money  will  be  obligated. 

Mr.  Magee.  Would  not  Cornell  come  in  under  that  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Every  institution  that  we  now  have  will  probably 
come  back  for  a  reallotment  of  its  appropriation  and  there  will  not 
be  enough  to  go  around. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  list  showing  where  that  appropriation 
was  distributed  ? 

Or.  Storey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  no  allotments  so  far  this  year? 

Dr.  Storey.  None  except  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Chairman.  And  these  schools  were  compelled  to  put  up 

Dr.  STOftEY.  In  nearly  eveiy  case,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they 
put  up  as  much  or  more..  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  puts  up 
$41,000,  and  we  have  approoriated  $9,000,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  tnat  theie  are  some  schools  here  that  are 
not  medical  schools  at  all. 

Dr.  Storey.  This  is  not  a  medical-school  proposition  at  all.  This 
is  an  appropriation  for  colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions 
or  organizations  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  more  effective 
educational  measures  in  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases.  We 
have  gone  into  this  plan  with  the.  idea  that  a  college  or  university 
that  establishes  a  department  of  hygiene  and  stresses  venereal  dis- 
eases in  the  same  proportion  as  it  stresses  other  menaces  to  human 
health  will  give  us  an  informed  graduate  body  which  will  go  a  lonj: 
way  toward  producing  better  home  instruction  concerning  venereal 
diseases,  better  community  conditions  with  reference  to  them,  and 
,be  a  most  powerful  influence  in  the  long  run  in  connection  with  the 
repression  or  possible  eradication  of  venereal  diseases. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  they  will 
impose  upon  the  Government. 

Dr.  Storey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  all  of  the  colleges  have  a  department  such 
as  you  describe,  but  perhaps  they  do  not  lay  particular  stress  on 
venereal  diseases.  Now,  you  simply  say  that  if  they  will  lay  stress 
upon  that  particular  thing  while  they  are  teaching  physiology  and 
hygiene  you  will  put  up  a  part  of  the  expense,  and  in  that  way  they 
will  get  one-half  of  the  professor's  salary. 

Dr.  Storey.  We  get,  sir,  an  estimated  budget  as  to  what  they  prtv 
pose  to  pay;  we  go  over  that  very  carefully;  we  get  a  monthly  rec- 
ord of  what  their  expenditures  are  under  this  appropriation,  and  they 
agree  to  send  us  reports  upon  what  they  do.  ne  get  those  reports, 
and  we  inspect  their  work. 

The  CHArRMAN.  Here  is  a  college  that  has  a  department  of  hygiene 
and  physiology;  it  has  an  instructor  and  an  assistant  instructor,  and 
has  them  right  now;  they  learn  of  this  thing,  and  they  sa}',  *•  Ws. 
we  will  put  in  that  course,  because  it  is  simply  an  enlargement  of 
what  we  are  teaching  now.'^  They  take  up  this  branch,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  they  will  expect  to  get  half  of  the  salary  of  the 
professor — probably  $250  or  S300  for  the  month — half  the  salary  of 
the  assistant  professor  and  half  of  their  overhead  and  incidental 
expenses. 

Dr.  Storey.  No;  we  pay  nothing  except  the  expenses  of  the  per- 
sonnel. 

The  CuArRMAN.  But  I  can  sec  very  well  how  they  would  come 
right  in  and  have  the  Government  pay  one-half  of  their  chair  on 
hygiene. 

Dr.  Storey.  But  it  does  not  work  that  way,  Mr.  Good.  We  are 
asking  these  institutions  to  give  us  a  record  of  what  their  budgets 
have  been  in  the  past  and  what  the  addition  is  going  to  be  because  of 
our  help  to  them,  and  we  provide  funds  upon  which  they  give  us  their 
regular  monthly  report  under  this  appropriation,  and  1  am  sure  there 
is  no  deviation  from  frank  procedure  in  the  majority  of  cases,  cer- 
tainly. 
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The  Chairman.  In  order  that  I  may  not  appear  prejudiced,  I  will 
use  my  own  State.  Here  is  the-University  of  Iowa,  and  in  1920  they 
had  $15,938.  Now,  if  I  understand  you,  they  will  get  that  amount 
this  year  if  they  can  match  dollar  for  dollar  out  in  matching  dollar 
for  dollar  they  must  show  that  they  are  expending  $30,000  or  more, 
with  your  allotment,  than  they  expended  oefore  they  got  the  allot- 
ment in  the  matter  of  education  for  venereal  diseases  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Not  that  they  have  spent  $30,000  more  but  $15,000 
more  than  when  they  were  spending  tneir  own  appropriation.  Then, 
as  I  say,  we  go  out  and  look  over  the  work  being  done  there  and  have 
reports  as  to  the  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  I  formerly  received  many  letters  from  these  uni- 
versities— I  have  not  received  any  this  year — showing  that  they 
were  crazy  about  this  and  that  they  looked  at  it  as  just  a  find  for  them. 
Dr.  Storey.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Good.     We  have  been  teaching 
hygiene,  I  suppose,  for  2,000  years,  but  there  has  been  very  little  said 
or  done  about  the  hygiene  of  venereal  diseases,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  menaces  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  this  investment  of  the  Government  is  leading  to  a  frank  consider- 
ation of  the  hygiene  of  these  diseases  in  these  institutions  and,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  things 
that  the  Government  has  done.     In  connection  with  this  program  for 
the  control  of  these  diseases  we  have  got  to  handle,  Mr.  Good,  the 
existing  mature  population  through  medical  treatment  and  through 
protective  social  measures,  while  the  educational  procedures  under 
consideration  reach  out  to  the  teachers  of  the  children  of  the  next 
generation,  through  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  universities, 
who  will  become  important  centers  of  influence  in  the  community 
after  graduation. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Will  you  use  all  of  the  appropriation  of  $250,000  this 
year? 
Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  all  be  allotted  this  y^ar. 
Mr.  Magee.  But  so  far  you  have  only  made  one  allotment. 
Dr.  Storey.  By  using  it  up  I  mean  it  will  be  paid  over  to  these 
ia^titutions. 
Mr.  Magee.  The  school  yeai  begins  in  the  early  fall  ? 
Dr.  Storey.  It  begins  in  October. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  should  think  that  would  naturally  be  the  time  when 
thev  would  make  application  foi  the  money. 

Oa.  Storey.  They  make  application  for  the  money  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spiing.  Our  appropriations  made  last  spring  were 
for  the  college  year  beginning  this  Octobei,  so  that  they  are  now 
spending  money  appropriated  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  appropriation  does  not  run  by  fiscal 
years  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  It  can  not,  Mr.  Good; and  there  are  various  reasons 
|or  this.  The  first  reason  is  that  we  received  our  first  appropriation 
in  July,  1918,  and  we  could  not  have  gotten  any  of  that  money  to  the 
^lieges  and  univeisities  in  time  for  service  the  following  October; 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility.  So  we  had  to  go  to  them  when  they 
normally  make  up  their  budgets,  which  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year  or 
J^te  winter.  We  made  our  appropriations  before  June  30,  1919,  foi 
the  academic  year  beginning  in  October,  1919. 
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Mr.  Magee.  They  make  up  their  budgets  about  six  months  in 
advance  of  the  school  year. 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes;  and  that  is  one  ofjthe  serious  disadvantages  (>f 
university  budgeting.  I  should  like  to  lepeat  that  this  investment 
of  the  Government  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  invest- 
ments that  the  Government  is  making  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram; it  deals  with  the  education*  of  the  teachers  of  children  and  the 
f)eople  who  become  influential  citizens  after  graduation  from  ol- 
oges,  normal  schools,  and  universities. 

FOR  CONTINUING  PRESENT  ACTIVmES. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  this  addi- 
tional language: 

For  the  continuation  of  present  activities  and  for  the  initiation  of  new  actiA-ities  in 
conformity  with  the  purposes  of  the  original  act:  Provided^  That  no  part  of  this  sum 
shall  be  paid  to  any  university,  college,  institution,  or  organization  which  does  not 
set  aside  an  additional  sum  for  the  same  purpose  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  to  be 
received  from  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Storey.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential  and  we  could  proceed 
without  that  language,  but  I  wanted  it  to  be  clear  to  the  committee, 
sir — the  purposes  which  we  have  in  view,  and  thought  that  w^as  the 
])est  way  of  Winging  that  point  to  your  attention.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  hinder  the  board  from  continuing  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  provision  there  requires  an  appropriation  by  the 
universities  of  an  equal  amount  appropriated  by  the  Government. 
but  on  page  96  the  prov^ision  requires  them  to  give  a  sum  equal  to 
twice  the  amount. 

Dr.  Storey.  That  is  a  mistake  in  yoiu*  records. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  this  print  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes;  I  called  Mr.  Scanlon's  attention  to  that  the 
other  day.'  You  want  to  cut  out  the  word  'Hwice^'  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  an  error  in  print? 

Dr.  Storey.  Yes,  su. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  if  we  made  it  twice  the 
amount.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Storey.  Some  institutions  would  have  difficulty,  I  tliink. 
and  others  would  not  have  anv  difficultv.  Frankly,  Mr.  Good,  1 
should  be  in  favor,  after  this  had  gone  on  iof  a  couple  or  three  years, 
of  having  some  provision  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  on  paying  half,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment retain  an  advisory  relationship  to  outstanding  institutions 
in  the  country;  but  after  this  enlargement  oi  departmental  function 
and  program  nas  been  accomplished  I  should  not  have  any  objection 
to  such  a  provision,  and  I  think  it  might  be  a  wise  plan  to  put  it  on 
that  basis.  But  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  thing  started,  to  get  the 
institutions  to  recognize  venereal  diseases  as  an  important  menace 
to  public  health  and  as  an  essential  part  of  instruction  in  hygiene. 
That  I  should  like  to  have  as  easy  as  possible  in  the  beginning. 

Tho  Chairman.  This  will  be  trie  fourth  year,  Doctor,  that  these 
institutions  have  had  these  benefits,  and  if  tiiey  are  progressive  thev 
ought  not  to  require  much  further  urging  to  take  up  this  important 
work. 

Dr.  Storey.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  that  amendment  for 
institutions  getting  renewals  but  not  for  new  institutions. 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE  BOARD. 


The  Chairman.  Who  is  on  the  board,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Storey.  The  board  is  made  up  t)f  the  Secretary  of  War,  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Navjr,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  each  one 
of  the  secretaries  having  the  privilege,  by  law,  of  selecting  a  repre- 
sentative in  addition.  There  is  a  provision  that  the  Surgeons  General 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Public  Health  Service  ma}'  be  mem- 
bers on  this  board  if  thev  so  desire.*  If  thev  do  not  desire,  then  each 
secretary  is  authorized  to  select  d  substitute  member,  so  that  there 
are  six  members  on  the  board.  Mr.  Daniels  is  chairman;  Mr.  Baker 
is  a  member  of  the  board;  Judge  Moyle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  represents  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Pierce  repre- 
sents the  Puolic  Health  Service,  Dr.  Phelps  represents  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  Dr.  Chamberlain  the  Secretary  of  War.  Phelps, 
Pierce,  and  Chamberlain  are  in  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  of  the 
Army,  Nav>%  and  Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  invite  vour  attention 
to  what  might  happen  if  action  is  taken  such  as  was  indicated  hj 
your  remarks  a  moment  ago.  If  an  appropriation  is  made  of 
§693,000  for  protective  social  measures,  and  the  word  ^'civilian''  is 
included  with  the  Army  and  Naw,  and  the  appropriation  ^'Allot- 
ment to  States"  was  not  passed,  tliat  would  merely  result  in  trans- 
ferring the  venereal-disease  control  work  in  the  States  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board.  The  State  boards,  then,  would  have  to  carry  on  their  work 
with  personnel  that  was  selected  here  in  Washington,  and  not  with 
local  employees  they  select  themselves.  You  suggested  that  it  was 
a  function  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  military  forces;  that 
could  be  easily  taken  care  of  by  inserting  in  the  allotment  to  State 
boards  of  health  some  such  statement  as  this: 

Provided^  That  in  tho6c  States  where  military  or  naval  forces  are  stationed  adequate 
protection  against  venereal  diseases  be  given  by  State  boards  of  health  to  such  forces 

I  think  the. committee  should  bear  this  in  mind  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  policy  whether  you  want  to  establish  another  Federal 
health  agency. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  establish  anything  more  now 
unless  it  is  going  to  decrease  expenses. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Such  action  would  not  establish  a  new  agency,  but  it 
would  make  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  the  Federal 
agency  with  relation  to  the  States  in  venereal  disease  control. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  legislation,  Doctor,  and  it  would  add  to 
your  difficulties  if  it  is  not  in  the  law. 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  word  '^civilian"  is  not  in  the  law  now  in  relation 
to  protecting  soldiers  aTid  sailors.  Now  would  be  the  time  to  adjust 
this  matter. 

Dr.  Storey.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  that  phrase/' and  the 
civilian  population"  withdrawn,  but  I  do  not  sympathize  with  Dr. 
Pierce's  fears  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  put  it  in,  you  are  liable  to  lose  your  whole 
Wropriation. 

i)r.  Pierce.  Then  it  had  better  be  taken  out. 
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Monday,  November  29,  1920. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMPASSION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  EDGAR  E.  CLARK,  CHAIRMAN,  ME.  C.  A. 
PROUTY,  DIRECTOR  OF  VALUATION,  AND  MR.  GEORGE  B. 
McGINTY,  SECRETARY. 

salaries  of  commissioners  and  secretary. 

«  ■ 

The  Chairman.  Your  firsf  item  is  for  salaries  for  11  commissioners 
at  $12,000  each,  and  for  the  Secretary  $7,500,  making  $139,500. 
Those  are  statutory  salaries,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  this  year  for  all  other 
aul^horized  expenditures  necessary  m  the  execution  of  the  law  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce  of  $1,600,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  appropriation  for  1920  we  had  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $77,669.  Of  the  appropriation  for  1921,  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter,  the  expenditures  for  the 
year  would  be  $1,596,577. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  running  well  within  your  appropria- 
tion. 

bureau  expenditures. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ou  the  basis  of  the  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter 
we  are,  but  there  are  expenditures  we  must  make  that  are  not  re- 
flected in  the  first  three  months.  For  example,  we  have  been  build- 
ing up  a  Bureau  of  Finance  which  we  had  to  organize  to  take  care  of 
financial  questions,  supervision  of  capitalization,  and  abandonments, 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity,  and  all  those  mat- 
ters, and  we  have  authorized  an  increase  for  that  Bureau  of  $42,200. 

The  question  of  the  exercise  of  the  powers  over  the  services  of  the 
carriers  has  become,  as  we  knew  it  would,  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance. It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and,  while  we  nave  been 
dealing  with  it  as  best  we  could,  tne  necessity  for  the  building  up  of 
some  permanent  bureau  to  perform  that  work  has  been  pmeotlv 
obvious,  and  we  have  arranged  for  Civil  Service  examinations  through 
which  we  will  obtain  the  necessary  assistance.  An  examination  is 
being  held  now  for  service  agents.  This  will  result  in  an  increased 
expenditure  of  $155,217. 

Th<;n  the  added  work  under  the  new  duties,  imposed  additional 
demands  upon  our  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  we  nave  authorized 
an  increased  expenditure  there  of  $44,000. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  Bureau  of  Traffic,  which  we  have 
organized,  and  which  among  other  things  has  charge  of  the  work 

f performed  bv  the  former  Bureau  of  Tariiis,  have  created  a  necessity 
or  increased  expenditures  in  that  Bureau  of  $58,440. 

Also,  scattered  around  in  the  various  offices,  due  to  the  same 
reason — that  is,  to  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  commission- 
there  will  be  a  necessary  increased  expenditure  of  $50,600. 
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The  increase  in  -the  number  of  employees  in  the  bureaus  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Bureau  of  Service: 
and  incidentally  in  a  minor  degree  in  some  of  the  other  bureaus,  will 
necessitate  an  additional  expenditure  of  $20,000  for  travel  expenses. 

An  amount  of  $88,000  will  be  needed  for  increased  expense  of 
supplies,  and  the  necessity  for  it  is  indicated  by  the  fact  ffliat  sta- 
tionery, including  paper,  typewriter  ribbons,  etc.,  has  increased  in 
]>rice  46  per  cent;  desks  ana  tables  have  increased  75  per  cent,  and 
filing  equipment  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Over  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  As  purchased  through  the  General  Supply  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  increase  is  over  the  prewar  price  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  increase  over  the  price  of  last  year. 

BUREAU   OF    SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  the  Bureau  of  Service. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  organization  of  that  bureau  will  involve  an 
oxpondituic  of  8155,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  bureau  take  up  the  services  that  were 
previously  performed  by  some  other  bureaus,  or  is  it  doing  a  now 
service  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  bureau  through  which  we  exercise  our  emer- 
crency  powers  over  the  use  of  cars,  engines,  tracks,  and  the  physical 
service  of  the  carriers.  Those  are  new  duties  that  were  first  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  transportation  act. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  increase  do  you  figure  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  work  not  previously  undertaken  by  the 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  made  necessary  by  the  new  duties  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  transportation  act. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  tlie  $58,440  for  the  Bureau  of  Traffic? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  additional  $50,600? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  J?  155,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Service? 

BUREAU   OF   finance. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  an  increase  of  $42,200  in  the  Bureau 
of  Finance  over  last  year.  That  is  an  additional  expenditure  over 
the  previous  year  because  we  never  had  those  duties  before.  We 
have  been  building  up  that  l)ureau  since  the  1st  of  March  so  that  we 
had  a  part  of  it  in  tne  last  fiscal  year  and  a  part  of  it  in  this  fiscal 
year;  but  we  must  make  these  additions  next  year  over  what  we 
nave  this  year.  To  sum  it  up,  these  necessary  items  of  increase  for 
next  year  over  this  year  in  these  Bureaus  of  Service,  Finance,  Statis- 
tics, and  Traffic,  and  on  account  of  stationery  expenses  connected 
with  the  work  in  the  other  offices,  aggregate  $350,477.  Then  there 
is  an  estimated  additional  traveling  expense,  which  is  a  close  estimate, 
of  $20,000;  an  estimate  of  S88,684  for  supplies,  and  we  are  including 
an  estimate  of  $100,000  to  take  care  of  unforeseen  expenses  and 
special  investigations,  which  may  be,  and  generally  are,  requested 
or  directed  by  one  or  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  some  of  which 
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as  necessity  arises  are  made  by  the  commission  on  its  own  motion. 
We  can  not  foresee  them  exactly.  Recapitulating,  our  total  expendi- 
tures on  the  basis  of  the  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter  would  be 
$1,592,677,  but  adding  these  items  to  which  I  have  referred,  amount- 
ing to  $567,422,  we  get  the  estimated  total  of  $2,160,000. 

NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  from  the  Book  of  Estimates  that  you  are 
contemplating  a  reduction  in  your  employees.  In  1920,  it  appears 
that  you  had  190  employees  and  for  1922  you  are  estimating  for 
only  126. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  must  be  for  some  particular  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  the  number  of  underclerks, 
telephone  operators,  watchmen,  elevator  conductors,  messengers, 
etc.  It  seems  that  that  is  not  the  total.  How  are  you  able  to  effect 
that  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  By  better  organization,  and  I  thii^k  that  would  be 
accounted  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  substantially,  by  the  fact  that 
as  the  Railroad  Administration  has  gradually  vacated  our  building 
we  have  been  able  to  bring  our  people  back.  When  Federal  control 
was  first  declared,  we  gave  the  Director  General  personal  offices  in 
our  building.  Our  idea  was  that  that  would  be  all  there  would  be  of  it, 
but  he  expanded  and  organized  his  forces,  and  kept  asking  for  more 
and  more  space  in  our  building  until  I  guess  they  had  naif  of  it. 
That  could  only  be  done  by  moving  our  own  people  into  other  build- 
ings, for  which  he  arranged  the  rental,  and  now  as  they  have  dis- 
banded their  forces  and  moved  out,  we  have  been  able  to  get  our  own 
people  back  where  they  belonged,  and  that  permits  a  reduction  and 
a  substantial  economy  in  the  number  of  employees  of  the  class  to 
which  you  have  referred.  However,  the  increased  expenditures  that 
I  have  spoken  of  in  these  various  bureaus  are  in  the  main,  or  prac- 
tically all,  salaries  paid  to  an  increased  number  of  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  planning  to  increase  the  salaries  of  your 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  This  does  not  contemplate  any  increase  over  the 

E resent  salaries,  but  it  simply  contemplates  filling  up  places  that  we 
ave  already  authorized,  and  in  a  good  many  mstances,  or  in  all 
instances,  they  are  to  be  filled  with  a  higher  grade  of  employees,  so 
that  it  will  run  into  money  faster  than  if  they  were  underclerks. 

RENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  Book  of  Estimates  shows  that  your  rent  for 
1920  amounted  to  $61,018.24,  while  your  estimate  is  for  $120,000  for 
rent,  which  is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  How  does  that  happen) 
Are  you  renting  additional  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  commission's  effort  has  always  been,  so  far  as 
possible^  to  get  its  various  bureaus  and  activities  under  one  roof, 
and  we  had  just  about  effected  that  where  we  were  located  when 
Federal  control  came  on,  with  the  result  which  I  have  indicated.  We 
are  now  scattered  around  in  various  places.  We  found  with  the 
organization  that  we  had  just  prior  to  Federal  control  that  we  could 
conveniently  and  economically  house  them  in  that  building,  but  we 
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did  not  have  any  spare  space.  These  expanded  duties  under  the 
transportation  act  and  the  necessity  for  the  new  bureaus  simply 
mean  that  we  must  have  more  room,  and  what  we  have  in  mind  is 
that,  as  we  have  to  expand,  we  will  take  on  space  in  the  building 
where  the  Railroad  Administration  is,  directly  across  the  street  from 
us,  which  will  be  very  convenient. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  force  next  vear  will  you 
be  able  to  house  in  the  regular  Interstate  Commerce  Building?  " 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  say  two-thirds  of  it,  but  that  is  a  rougn  esti- 
mate. 

The  Chairman.  What  rental  do  you  pay  for  that  building  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  aggregate  of  the  commission's  rent  is  $72,058. 

The  Chairman.  For  last  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come,  then,  that  you  paid  out,  ac- 
cording to  this  statement  in  the  book  of  estimates,  only  $61,016.24 
for  the  year  1920? 

Mr.  JicGiNTY.  The  rent  for  the  commission  as  a  whole  is  $72,- 
058.72,  and  the  difference  between  $61,016.24  and  $72,058.72  is 
paid  out  of  the  valuation  appropriation,  because  the  Valuation 
Bureau  has  two  floors  of  that  building. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  do  you  pay  per  square  foot  ? 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Thirty-six  and  three-tenths  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  under  a  contract  for  a  term  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  rented  from  year  to  year  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  rental  has  not  been  increased  on  that  build- 
ing, has  it  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir.  That  building  was  constructed  by  the  owners 
with  no  understanding  or  agreement  on  our  part  other  than  when 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  we  would  move  into  it  under  the 
powers  that  we  ha^  under  the  general  law  to  rent  buildings.  Wo 
executed  a  lease  for  one  year,  when  we  moved  in,  and  that  lease  has 
been  renewed  from  year  to  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  services  do  the  owners  give? 

Mr.  Clark.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  heat  and  light  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  the  care,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
building,  which  includes  heat,  light,  and  everything ^else,  and  that 
amounts  to  $49,884. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  require  the  two 
floors  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  they  probably  will,  because,  as  you  know,  the 
valuation  act  requires  us,  after  the  valuation  has  been  made,  to 
keep  it  up  to  date,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  force  that  is 
engaged  in  the  oflSce  work  at  Washington  will  not  be  substantially 
less  than  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  rental  compare  with  the  rent  you 
are  required  to  pay  for  the  additional  space  tnat  you  occupy  outside 
of  this  buildingf 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  25,445  square  feet  of  space  in  the  building 
at  719  Thirteenth  Street  at  59  cents  per  square  foot,  amounting  to 
$15,000. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Wliat  service  do  -vou  get  with  that?  Is  that 
heated  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  get  heat  and  elevator  service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  pretty  satisfactory  building  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  building,  and  it  is  not 
an  economical  building.  The  force  we  have  there  is  engaged  in 
valuation  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  building  that  was  occupied  in  part  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  occupied  in  part  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. It  was  occupied  in  part  by  the  Railroad  War  Board,  before 
the  Director  General  was  appointed. 

The  Cilvirman.  That  is  a  fireproof  building,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  would  not  say  tnat  it  is  fireproof. 

The  Cilvirman.  Is  it  a  new  building  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  old  building. 

The  Chairman.  The  Railroad  Administration  also  occupies  rooms 
in  the  building  across  the  street  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Building  ? 

Mr.  ('lark.  They  are  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  proposing  to  keep  any  of  that  buildin^:  * 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  said.  Our  plan  is  to  take 
over  space  in  that  building  as  we  are  obliged  to  expand  out  of  our 
own  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  be  obliged  to  pav  for  quarters 
there  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  those  figures.  I  have  not  the 
figures  here  as  to  the  rental  on  that,  but  the  only  understanding  that 
has  been  had,  and  that  is  not  binding  on  anybody,  is  that  as  we 
require  space  in  that  building,  we  will  get  it  at  the  same  rental  that 
the  Railroad  Administration  nas  been  paying. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  laiow  exactlv  what  it  is,  but  will  insert  the 
information  when  I  revise  my  remarlks. 

Note. — The  rental  will  be  88  cents  per  square  foot.  The  cost  for  such  space  as 
we  take  at  this  rental  will  be  aiigumented  b>r  an  approximate  additional  coet  on  a 
pro  rata  ba?is  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  building. 

LVTVIP-SUM   APPROPRIATION    FOR   COUNSKL. 

The  CiLUPtMAN.  According  to  the  book  of  estimates  you  are  asking 
$50,000  in  the  lump  sum  for  counsel,  and  it  appears  that  you  did  not 
pay  anythinij  additional  for  counsel  except  out  of  your  regular  lump- 
sum appropriati(m. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  included  in  the  general  appropriation,  Mr. 
Chairman.  You  will  find  that  our  appropriation  for  general  pur- 
poses, for  many  years,  has  contained  a  reservation  that  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  shall  he  expended  for  counsel,  which  has  alwa3's  been  inter- 
preted an(l  understood  to  be  when  we  employed  counsel  outside  of 
our  regular  employees.  We  have  made  no  expenditures  of  that 
kind  for  a  number  of  years.  I  think  the  last  expenditure  of  that 
kind  was  when  the  commission  employed  Mr.  Brandeis  in  connection 
with  the  5  per  cent  case  several  years  ago;  since  that  time  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  we  have  not  employed  any  additional 
counsel  for  anythin  • 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  that  next  year  you  will  be 
compelled  to  do  so  ? 

XIr.  Clark.  Xo;  I  do  not.  That  is  included,  however,  in  the 
general  estimate  for  this  year  and  was  included  last  year,  but  it  has 
not  been  expended  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  not  appropriated  for 
that  purpose;  there  is  a  lump  sum  appropriated  and  then  we  are 
limited  to  $50,000  for  that  purpose  or  lor  such  expenditures,  which 
we  do  not  make;  we  have  used  the  $50,000  in  other  ways  which  we 
think  are  more  economical  and  better.  We  do  not  need  to  go  outside 
for  counsel  unless  there  should  arise  a  condition  or  circumstance 
that  we  do  not  anticipate. 

PURCHASE    OF    FURNITCR  \ 

Xfr.  Byrns.  I  am  struck  with  one  provision  in  this  regular  appro- 
priation, although  I  presume  it  has  been  carried  for  years.     It  says: 

Not  exceeding  $100  in  the  open  market  for  the  purchase  of  office  furniture  Finiilar 
in  (lass  or  kind  to  that  listed  in  the  General  Supply  schedule. 

\Miat  is  the  origin  of  a  provision  of  that  sort  and  the  provision  of 
such  a  small  amount  ?  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  particu- 
lar value. 

Mr.  McGiNTY.  Before  the  General  Supply  Committee  was  author- 
ized by  law  we  purchased  in  the  open  market;  that  was  discontinued 
when  you  created  that  committee,  but  we  have  made  a  reservation 
there  of  $100  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  additional  sections  from  time 
to  time  for  bookcases. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  amount  was  so  small  that  I  wondered  whether 
there  was  any  real  value  in  it. 

NU^IBER   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clark,  in  going  over  this  salary  schedule  I 
find  that  for  1920  you  had  906  employees  all  told,  and  for  1922 
you  estimate  for  943  employees,  which  only  means  an  increase  of 
37  employees,  and  I  have  wondered  whether  or  not,  in  these  new 
services  that  you  have  been  talking  about,  you  have  made  an  esti- 
mate in  the  Book  of  Estimates  for  the  number  of  new  employees 
that  will  be  necessary  to  do  that  work  and  whether  that  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  employees  who  are  specified  in  the  data  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Estimates  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  the  data  which  I  have  given  you  includes  all 
the  employees  that  we  estimate  for,  and  the  salaries  are  those  which 
have  already  been  authorized  for  the  places  which  we  expect  to 
continue.  Our  work  is,  in  the  main,  technical,  and  we  are  obliged, 
in  order  to  get  any  efficient  men  at  all,  to  pay  considerably  more 
for  accountants  now  than  we  did  before  the  war;  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  tariff  men  and  it  is  true  of  practically  everything  including 
our  Statistical  Bureau.  Now,  while  we  have  not  a  largely  increased 
number  of  employees,  the  general  average  of  the  work  is  of  a  higher 
grade  and  the  salaries  would  average  more.  Our  effort  has  been 
to  reduce  the  number  as  far  as  possible,  but  we  have  been  obliged 
to  meet  the  competition  of  other  people  or  go  without  employees  at  all. 
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INCREASE    IN    SUBSISTENCE    ALLOWANCE. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  situation  is  just  the  same  now  as 
it  was  when  you  were  here  a  year  ago  with  regard  to  this  increase 
in  the  amount  allowed  for  subsistence  for  men  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  what  you  are  up  against  is  a  thing 
that  every  department  is  up  against,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  ought 
to  be  corrected,  but  this  committee  has  hesitated  to  encroach  upon 
the  work  of  legislative  committees. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  have  likewise  hesitated  about  asking  you 
to  do  that  and  we  could  not  consistently  expect  you  to  do  anything 
for  us  that  was  not  done  for  tlie  employees  of  the  other  departments 
that  are  subject  to  the  same  limitations.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  criticizing — because,  I  think,  at  the  time  it  was  done 
there  was  no  room  for  criticism — but  under  the  changed  conditions, 
wliicJi  none  of  us  can  control,  it  is  really  unfair  to  the  employees 
who  must  travel  on  Government  duty. 

PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  this  new  language: 

Not  exceeding  $l,oOO  for  printing  other  than  that  done  at  the  Government  Printing 
offico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  has  been  carried  in  the  appropriation  act. 
or  a  similar  provision,  for  a  good  while,  but  I  do  not  rocaU  any  instanct^ 
in  which  we  have  used  it.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  it  becomes 
necessary  in  an  important  matter,  either  in  a  general  invest i.sjat ion 
or,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  our  accounting  work  or  valuation 
work,  or  some  of  our  outside  offices,  in  an  emergency,  to  have  some 
print mg  done,  but  we  have  not  come  across  that  necessity,  and  that 
provision  is  simply  a  precaution. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tlx^re  aiivthins;  further  vou  desire  to  brinjr  to 
the  committee's  attention,  Mr.  Clark  < 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  do  not  assume  that  the  committee  cares  for 
the  details  of  the  increase  in  the  work. 

The  CiiAiuMAx.  You  have  given  us  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it,  antl 
unless  tliere  is  something  in  })articular  this  year  we  could  not  iro 
into  the  details,  l)ccause  we  are  somtuvhat  crowded  for  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  not  undertaken  it  because  I  assume  the  coai- 
mittoe  would  not  care  to  go  into  tlioso  details.  The  new  law  has 
imposed  upon  the  commission  a  larije  numl)or  of  additional  dutios 
that  are  extremely  important  and  nc^.cessitato  considerable  ex]>omli- 
tures,  such  as  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fhiance  in  the  supervision 
of  capitalization,  etc.,  and  very  extensive  duties  which  we  must 
perform  through  our  Bureau  of  Finance,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bun».aii 
of  Accounts,  and  the  Board  of  Referees  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
justment of  questions  connected  with  adjustment  of  the  rentals  anil 
compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  railroads.  Tho 
compensaticm  to  be  paid  to  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  their  property 
by  the  Government  during  the  period  of  Federal  control  must  he 
certified  by  the  commission.  Likewise  the  loans  to  the  .railroads 
out  of  the  S3(}(),()00,000  appropriation  for  that  purpose  must  h<» 
certified  to  the  Secretarv  of  tlie  Treasurv  by  us.     The  duties   in 
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connection  with  what  we  call  service,  being  the  physical  service  of 
the  railroads,  the  moving  of  traffic,  th«  furnishing  of  cars,  etc.,  are 
extensive  and  of  tremendous  importance.  The  question  of  service 
lias  been  demonstrated  since  the  first  of  last  March  to  be  of  more 
importance  to  the  public,  in  the  public^s  own  view  than  the  question 
of  whether  the  rates  sha  '  be  a  little  higher  or  a  little  lower. 

We  have  had  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  that  subject  and  we 
have  not  been  organized  to  do  it  as  we  want  to  do  i^.  We  have  gotten 
an  organization  perfected  on  paper  and  authorized.  The  examina- 
tions are  being  held  and  some  appointments  are  being  made  from  the 
civil-service  register  for  that  work.  All  of  those  things  necessitate 
an  expansion  in  our  forces,  and  that,  in  turn,  necessitates  additional 
expenditure. 

BUREAU   OF   CARRIERS    ACCOUNTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $600,000  to  enable  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  compliance  with  section  20  and 
other  sections  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  amended  by  the 
act  approved  June  29,  1906. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  same  as  the  1921  appropriation. 

The  Chairman..  What  is  section  20;  to  what  does  that  relate? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  examination  of  accounts  and  bookkeeping 
uniform  accounting. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clark,  will  it  be  necessarv  to  make  such  a 
laree  appropriation  for  that  purpose  right  along  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  My  personal  judgment  is  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
after  the  bulk  of  this  work  to  which  I  have  referred — which  reverts 
back  to  the  period  of  Federal  control — has  been  done.  That  was 
increased  100  per  cent  last  year;  in  other  words,  our  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  was  doubled,  and  the  necessity  for  it  for  this  coming 
year  is  obvious  because  of  the  many  questions  of  this  kind.  We,  of 
course,  do  not  certify  compensation,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  until 
we  have  been  through  the  books;  that  did  necessitate  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  accountants  and  the  necessity  for  continuing  it  is 
apparent  for  the  next  year.  My  j)ersonal  judgment  is  that  after  the 
bulk  of  that  work  has  been  done  we  can  drop  back  to  more  nearly 
what  I  would  call  the  normal  organization  of  that  bureau,  although 
it  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  deemed  important  and 
necessary-  to  more  closely  inspect  accounting  by  the  railroads.  We 
have  not  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  we  would  act  as  auditors  for 
the  railroads  and  periodically  audit  their  books,  because  we  could 
not  do  that  without  thousands  of  employees;  but  we  inspect  them 
from  time  to  time,  just  as  we  inspect  safety  appliances.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  inspect  every  car  every  day:  we  do  not  say  that  we  will 
be  at  a  certain  railroad  at  a  certain  time,  but  the  men  go  and  inspect 
at  various  times  and  keep  a  general  supervision  of  it.  We  try  to 
economize,  and  we  think  we  do  economize,  in  the  accounting  work 
by  maintaining  branch  offices  at  some  important  centers  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  where  groups  of  examiners  are  located. 

We  save  a  good  deal  moie  than  the  comparatively  small  rentals 
that  we  pay  for  their  offices  in  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses,  be- 
cause at  a  place  like  Chicago,  for  example,  where  there  is  necessarily 
a  large  amount  of  this  work — if  the  men  are  located  at  Chicago  and 
work  there  they  are  not  drawing  per  diem,  where  jis  if  we  sent  them  from 
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here  to  Chicago  and  kept  them  there  for  two  or  three  months  they 
would  be  drawing  a  per  diem  all  the  time.  We  intend  to  follow  that 
same  principle  in  the  organization  of  our  bureau  of  service;  we  are 
going  to  have  service  agents  located  at  various  centers  around  the 
country,  so  that  thev  will  be  on  the  ground  and  able  to  keep  us  fully 
advised  and  save  a  large  amount  of  traveling  and  per  diem  expense. 

SAFETY   OF   EMPLOYEES   AND   TRAVELERS   ON   RAILROADS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $313,600  to  enable 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  keep  informed  regarding  and 
to  enforce  compliance  with  acts  to  promote  the  safety  oi  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads,  and  you  are  asking  for  some  increase 
next  year.     Is  that  for  increased  compensation  or  for  increased  forced 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  little  of  both,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  contemplates 
15  additional  employees  and  it  will  take  care  of  some  necessary 
increases  in  traveling  expenses.  The  estimate  is  $350,000;  the  actual 
expenditure  for  1920  was  $310,163,  and  on  the  basis  of  our  expendi- 
tures from  that  appropriation  for  the  first  quarter  of  1921  the  actual 
expenditure  would  be  $333,863. 

The  CiLiiRMAN.  You  have  a  force  of  about  90  persons  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  about  75  now,  but  90  have  been  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  going  to  be  necessary  to  have  a  larger  force 
than  you  had  prior  to  Federal  control  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  we  think  it  is  necessary  to  expand  that  somewhat, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  our  desire  to  police  the  situation  as  well  as 
we  can.  The  number  of  cars  will  presumably  increase  considerably, 
as  least  as  fast  as  arrangements  can  be  made  to  finance  them;  that  is 
of  prime  importance,  and  is  recognized  in  making  loans  and  in  all  of 
our  advice  or  suggastions  to  the  carriers.  Normally  the  business  of 
the  coimtry  increases  annually  and  normally  the  number  of  cars  in 
service  ought  to  increase,  and  replacements,  of  com*se,  are  necessi^ry. 
But  during  the  period  of  Federal  control,  and,  I  may  say,  substan- 
tially including  tne  jear  prior  to  Federal  control,  we  diid  not  have  the 
normal  additions,  did  not  have,  in  fact,  additions  enough  to  take  care 
of  normal  replacements,  and  the  equipment  is  not  in  good  condition, 
speaking  generally. 

BUREAU   OF   SAFETY   AND   LOCOMOTIVE   INSPECTION. 

The  Chairman.  For  locomotive  inspections  you  have  an  appro- 
priation of  $290,000  for  this  year  and  you  are  asking  $325,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  increase  this  appropriation 
to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  organization  of  that  bureau  was  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statute.  In  the  first  place  the  statute  specifies  the 
number  of  inspectors,  a  chief  inspector,  and  an  assistant  chief;  fixes 
the  salaries  and  limits  the  amoimt  of  money  that  can  be  expended 
for  this  purpose  to  $300,000.  The  appropriation  for  1920  was 
$288,000,  and  for  1921  it  was  $290,000;  the  expenditures  for  1920 
were  $278,543,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1921  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  will  be  $304,732,  which 
would  exceed  Dy  $4,732  the  limitation  of  $300,000.     We  used  some 
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of  these  inspectors  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  termi- 
nation of  Federal  control — when  the  congestion  on  the  railroads  was 
very  bad  and  there  was  a  tremendous  demand  for  the  movement  of 
traffic,  and  when  the  conditions  were  made  worse  by  the  switchmen's 
strike — for  employment  in  service  matters  in  the  various  sections 
where  they  were  located,  and  while  they  were  so  employed  their 
traveling  expenses  were  paid  out  of  our  general  appropriation.  Now 
the  estimate  of  $325,000  contemplates  additional  employments  and 
increases  in  a  few  salaries  for  technical  positions,  which  we  can  not 
fill  under  the  present  salaries  because  we  can  not  get  people  to  take 
them,  and  for  some  slio:ht  increase  in  the  allowance  which  a  district 
inspector  is  given  for  office  rentals,  stationery,  and  clerical  assistance ; 
those  items  aggregate  $15,000,  and  we  estimate  tliat  the  amount 
necessary  for  additional  traveling  expenses  will  be  $10,000,  making 
93125,000.  Of  course,  that  is  not  practicable  without  an  amendment 
of  the  law  creating  the  bureau,  which  limits  the  expenditures  to 
$300,000;  so  I  would  say  that  unless  that  law  can  be  changed  our 
appropriation  ought  to  be  the  maximum  that  is  permitted  by  that  law. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  $300,000  ? 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  work  that  is  being  done  there 
as  efficient  work,  Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  done  very  efficiently,  yes,  sir,  and  it  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  it  has  been  done  with  so 
little  friction,  such  little  differences  with  the  railroads;  and  I  refer 
you  to  statistics  which  are  recited  in  our  annual  report  showing  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents.  Of  course,  this  bureau  exists 
only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  safety  in  operation,  both  to  the  em- 
ployees and  to  the  traveling  public.  rJow,  resulting  froih  the  failure 
of  locomotives  or  tenders,  or  some  part  or  appurtenance  thereof, 
during  the  jear  ending  June  30,  1917,  62  persons  were  killed  and 
721  were  injured;  during  1918,  46  were  killed  and  756  were  injured; 
during  1919,  57  were  killed  and  647  were  injured;  and  during  1920, 
66  were  killed  and  916  were  injured. 


NUMBER   OF  PEOPLE  INJURED. 


The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that  increase  in  injuries — 
is  it  because  the  employees  are  becoming  more  lax  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  I  do  not  think  so;  it  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  disregard 
of  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  regulations  and,  in  part,  to  ne^ect, 
I  may  say,  in  observing  safety  in  construction  and  operation.  These 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  as  compared  with 
June  30,  1912,  the  first  year  that  this  law  was  in  effect,  is  a  decrease 
of  47  per  cent  in  the  number  of  accidents,  48  per  cent  in  the  number 
killed,  and  49  per  cent  in  the  number  injured.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  criticizing  at  all,  but  my  personal  estimate  of  the 
somewhat  increased  nunioer  of  accidents  during  1918,  1919,  and  1920 
is  that  it  was  due  to  war  conditions,  and  when  I  say  war  conditions 
I  mean  the  tremendous  volume  of  traffic  moving,  the  keeping  of 
equipment  in  service  as  long  as  it  would  run,  and  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it  repaired  when  it  was  taken  out  of  service  due  to  a 
scarcity  of  men  and  inability  to  get  efficient  repairs. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  figures  are  just  for  the  employees  and  do  not 
relate  to  other  persons  who  might  have  been  injured  in  connection 
with  the  raihoads  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  figures  include  only  the  accidents  that  have 
resulted  from  failure  of  some  part  of  the  locomotive  or  its  tender: 
they  include  a  fireman  who  may  have  been  hurt  while  shaking  the 

f  rates,  and  a  man  who  may  have  been  killed  by  a  boiler  explosion, 
ut  thev  do  not  include  ordinary  wrecks. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  figures  are  confined  entirely  to  the 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Substantially  so,  unless  it  happened  that  a  bystander 
might  have  been  killed  through  the  explosion  of  a  locomotive  boiler; 
but  those  are  substantially  the  injuries  to  and  deaths  among  employ- 
ees due  to  failure  of  some  part  or  appurtenance  of  the  locomotive. 

The  Chairman.  When  tnis  amendment  was  adopted  there  was 
some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  this  plan.  That  has 
been  entirely  removed,  has  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so;  we  do  not  hear  any  objection  to  it  or  any 
resistance  to  it,  and  we  have  had,  during  the  eight  years  that  the  law 
has  been  in  effect,  only  one  or  two  appends  to  the  commission  from  the 
decision  of  the  chief  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  orders,  therefore,  are  uniformly  complied 
with  ? 

Mi.  Clark.  Yes;  and  in  the  one  instance  that  I  can  recall  when 
they  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chief  inspector  he  was  right. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  boiler  explosions  increased  in  late  3'ears  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  they  have  substantially  decreased  since  that  hiw 
became  effective. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  appears  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  explo- 
sions; a  number  of  them  have  been  called  to  my  particular  attention. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  is  because  there  is  more  publicity  and 
because  attention  is  directed  to  them  by  the  investigations  and  reports. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  no  actual  figures  i 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  no  figures  that  are  confined  to  instances  of 
explosions.  We  issue  a  separate  report  giving  a  great  deal  of  detail 
with  regafl  to  the  work  of  this  bureau.  The  figures  for  last  year  have 
not  been  prepared,  and  I  have  not  them  before  me.  I  have  figures 
showing  all  the  accidents  and  casualties  occurring  because  of  failures 
of  locomotives  or  their  parts  of  appurtenances  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1920,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1912,  which  ws  the  first  year  in  which  this  law  was  operative,  and 
they  show  a  reduction  of  47  per  cent  in  the  number  of  accidents,  4S 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  men  killed,  and  49  per  Qcnt  in  the  number 
of  men  injured.  Approximately,  it  is  true  that  all  have  been  reduced 
50  per  cent,  even  despite  the  unusual  and  abnormal  conditions  that 
have  come  about  during  the  war  period  and  the  fact  that  equipment 
admittedly  has  not  been  kept  up  to  the  standard  that  it  would  have 
been  otherwise. 

VALUATION   OF   RAILROADS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^Valuation  of  property  of  car- 
riers?" 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit,  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Prouty  to  talk  to  you  about  the  valuation  appropriation. 
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INCREASES  IN   SALARY,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  you  are  asking  for  quite  a  substantial 
increase  for  the  valuation  force  and  that  involves  some  substantial 
increases  in  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  If  you  will  look  back  to  my  testimony  when  we  were 
considering  the  appropriation  for  the  present  year  you  will  notice 
that  I  said  at  that  time  that  the  appropriation  would  not  be  anything 
like  sufficient,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  or  that  we 
should  be  back  here  for  a  large  deficiency  appropriation,  and  I  pointed 
out  at  that  time  the  reasons  why  the  appropriation  would  not  be 
sufficient.  Those  reasons  were  simply  that  what  we  had  to  pay  our 
employees  had  increased.  Now,  what  I  predicted,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
that  time,  actually  came  to  pass  this  last  spring.  The  Bureau  of 
Valuation  was  on  the  point  of  disintegiation.  In  our  accounting 
section  we  lost  in  the  period  of  six  months  our  supervisor  of  accounts, 
that  is,  the  man  who  has  charge  of  all  of  our  accounting  work;  we 
lost  his  principal  assistant,  the  man  who  stands  next  to  him;  we  lost 
OUT  district  accountants,  who  have  charge  of  the  work  in  the  districts, 
except  one.  You  can  see  what  the  enect  must  have  been  on  the 
valuation  work.  In  our  engineering  section  the  condition  was  almost 
as  bad.  I  finally  said  to  the  commission  that  it  was  one  of  two  things, 
that  we  either  had  to  let  this  force  go  to  pieces  and  reorganize  it,  with 
a  delay  of  at  least  a  year  in  the  completion  of  our  work,  or  we  had 
to  pay  a  greater  compensation,  and  my  advice  was  very  stronglv  in 
favor  of  increasing  the  compensation.  Tlie  Secretary  had  made  a 
toiu*  of  our  valuation  offices  not  long  before,  and  I  believe  he  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  had  reached,  that  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  pay  more  or  to  lose  our  men,  and  the  result  was  that 
on  the  1st  of  last  July  we  increased  the  compensation  of  about  every- 
body in  the  Bureau  of  Valuation,  except  myself,  some  20  per  cent. 
Tlie  principal  engineers  were  increased  about  that,  and  about  every- 
bodv  else  who  had  not  been  increased  was  also  increased. 

SALARIES   OP   ENGINEERS. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  increased  the  members  of  your 
engineering  department  from  $7,500  to  $9,000  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  them? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  are  they  paid  now  in  comparison  with  similar 
work  paid  for  by  the  railroad  companies  ^ 

Mr.  Prouty.  So  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  know  about 
fill  of  these  railroad  engineers,  men  of  t^e  grade  of  members  of  our 
engineering  board,  receive  from  $10,000  to  815,000  a  yeai.  Of  course, 
1  have  heard  our  people  in  discussion  with  the  ra'lroad  engineers  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  I  have  discussed  these  questions  with  the 
railroad  men  myself  and  I  can  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  com- 
parative ability  of  our  men  with  thei**  men,  and  I  think  that  a  railroad 
man  who  has  the  same  qualifications  of  our  $9,000  men  receives  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  efficient  engineers  now? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  While  our  progress  during  a 
part  of  this  year  was  extremely  unsatisfactory,  o\nng  to  the  loss  of 
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these  men  and  to  the  fact  that  we  had  not  any  expert  men  to  put 
in  their  places,  the  progress  to-day  is  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  A^dth  the  work,  Judged 
Mr.  Prouty.  I  have  said  to  you  gentlemen  three  or  four  times  that 
I  hoped  by  December  31,  1921,  I  shall  be  able  to  present  to  the  com- 
mission a  report  of  each  section  upon  every  major  property  in  the 
United  States  and  I  defined  a  major  property  as  a  property  of  500 
miles  or  more  in  extent.  While  I  now  hope  to  do  that,  our  progress 
has  been  somewhat  interfered  with.  I  am  more  doubtful  in  the 
accounting  section  than  in  any  other.  There  is  one  chapter  of  the 
accounting  report  which  can  not  be  written  until  the  carrier  makes 
return  as  to  the  original  cost  of  its  land  and  I  may  be  obliged  to  omit 
that  chapter  from  the  accounting  report,  but  that  ^^^ll  not  interfere 
with  the  commission,  in  my  opinion,  in  determining  the  value  of 
the  property.  I  hope  to  give  the  commission  by  the  end  of  the  next 
calendar  year  or  very  soon  thereafter  a  report  from  that  section  on 
every  major  property  so  that  it  can  determine  the  tentative  valua- 
tion of  the  property.  Under  the  transportation  act  it  should  have 
that  information  by  that  time. 

STATUS   OP   WORK. 

The  Chairman.  Your  field  work  is  practically  completed? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  field  work  in  the  engineering  section  is  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  district.  I  said  to  you 
gentlemen  when  I  was  here  last  that  the  eastern  district,  in  sope  wa} , 
made  a  mistake  in  its  reports  to  me;  they  have  about  2,000  miles 
to  do  which  the}^  did  not  know  anything  about.  It  is  going  to  take 
until  the  first  of  June  or  July  to  complete  that  work,  but  aside  from 
that  our  field  work  is  completed.  Wnile  we  have  occasionally  a  man 
in  the  field,  still  it  is  substantially  completed.  Our  land  field  work 
will  begin  to  be  completed  within  the  next  three  months  and  it  will 
be  completed,  except  in  the  eastern  district,  substantially  by  the 
first  of  next  July  or  pretty  soon  thereafter.  Our  accounting  field 
work  will  run  during  the  entire  calendar  year.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  completed  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Judge,  if  you  are  going  to  practically  complete  your 
work  December  31  of  next  year,  you  mil  not  need  $2,000,000  for 
personnel  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  am  not  going  to  close  the  work. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Practically  close  it? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  will  not  practically  close  the  work.  When  we  have 
completed  our  reports  on  every  major  property  we  will  have,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  many,  but  from  700  to  1,000  railroads,  a  large  part- 
not  over  100  miles  each,  upon  which  we  will  have  to  prepare  reports. 
Those  I  have  not  considered  of  verj^  great  significance,  but  it  will  take 
considerable  time  and  that  work  will  have  to  be  done. 

Then,  too,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  valuation  act,  gentlemen, 
requires  the  commission  not  only  to  make  a  valuation,  but  to  keep 
that  valuation  good,  and  one  of  the  very  important  functions  of  the 
commission  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  carrier  does  not  work  into  the 
investment  account  any  more  than  it  ought  to.  I  picked  up  a  letter 
this  morning  from  a  member  of  our  engineering  board,  who  said:  *'Do 
you  want  to  know  what  a  certain  railroad  is  doing  ?  .  Whenever  they 
pull  out  a  spike  they  put  in  a  plug  and  they  are  cnai^ing  the  plug  to 
the  investment  account."     That  simply  shows  what  is  going  on.    It 
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is  Tory  important  to  increase  the  value  of  the  property,  because  the 
law  provides  that  the  railroad  is  entitled  to  a  certain  return  upon  the 
property  and  there  is  a  desire  on  the  ♦part  of  the  railroad  to  increase 
its  investment  account,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  commission 
to  see  that  there  is  not  anything  placed  in  the  investment  account 
unless  it  should  be  there.  I  do  not  think  that  will  require  a  great 
amount  of  money,  but  it  requires  a  certain  organization;  it  has  to  be 
looked  after. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  base  mv  estimate  on  these  facts:  We  are  ex- 
pending  at  the  present  time — that  is,  we  have  expended  the  first 
tour  months  of  tne'prcsent  fiscal  year,  about  $225,000  a  month.  We 
shall  continue  to  expend  during  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  3^ear  just 
about  $225,000  a  month,  for  while  we  shall  lose  something  in  the 
falling  off  of  the  field  force  between  now  and  the  1st  of  next  July, 
it  will  be  entirely  offset  by  additional  employees  which  we  shall  fee 
(>l)liged  to  take  on.  For  tne  first  six  montns  of  the  next  fiscal  vear  I 
estimate  that  our  expenditures  will  be  $200,000  a  month.  I  tnink  I 
can  say  with  certainty  that  they  will  be  just  about  that  figure.  What 
they  will  be  after  tHat  will  depend  on  the  progiess  which  w^e  have 
nia<ie  up  to  that  time,  but  my  view  is  that  it  will  require  $200,000  a 
month  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  keep  the 
valuation  good,  and  that  the  remaining  $600,000,  or  $100,000  a  month, 
will  be  used  in  valuation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  you  have  completed  your  valuation  entirely, 

Judge,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  will  take  $200,000  a  month  to 

keep  tHe  valuation  good  under  the  provisions  of  the  transportation 

act  i 

Mr.  Prouty.  Not  $200,000  a  month,  but  $200,000  for  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  $400,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  think  the  commission  will  find  it 
possible  to  perhaps  combine  some  of  its  activities  so  that  it  ought 
not  take  $400,000  in  addition  to  what  is  being  paid  out  in  the  examina- 
tion of  accounts  and  other  things,  but  there  will  have  to  be  a  force, 
1  have  always  estimated,  costing  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  to  make 
certain  that  the  carriers  do  not  inflate  or  pad  their  investment 
accounts. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  your  statement  before  the  committee 
when  you  were  here  on  this  year's  appropriation  ? 
Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  gave  you  all  that  you  asked  for  in  the 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  understand  that,  but  I  had  made  that  estimate 
and  sent  it  to  the  commission  before  I  realized  what  increases  in 
salaries  had  to  be  made,  and  I  endeavored  to  point  out  to  you  gen- 
tlemen when  I  was  here  before  the  fact  that  owing  to  these  unexpected 
increases  in  salaries  the  estimate  which  we  had  already  made  was  not 
sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  rimning  in  advance  of  your  current 
appropriation  ? 

ilr.  Prouty.  Oh,  yes.    Our  current  appropriation  is  $1,750,000, 
and  we  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  $2,750,000. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ? 
Mr.  Prouty.  We  have  to  if  we  finish  the  work. 
The  Chairman.  That  means  that  you  will  have  to  have  a  deficiency 
around  a  million  dollars  ? 
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Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir.  I  shoidd  have  said  to  you  gentlemen 
when  I  was  here  before  that  probably  $2,500,000  would  be  sufficient 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be.  'We  have  authority  in  the  Bureau  of 
Valuation  for  1,099  employees.  If  those  positions  were  all  filled  we 
would  have  1,099  men.  In  point  of  fact  we  have  to-day  976  men. 
How  many  we  will  have  on  our  pay  roll  in  a  month's  time  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  because  we  do  not  know  just  what  the  labor  con- 
ditions will  be,  but  the  labor  market  is  easier  now  than  it  has  been. 
We  find  it  easier  to  get  men  and  we  find  it  easier  to  keep  men,  and  it 
is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  that  is  going  to  be  true  during  the 
remainder  of  our  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  men  are  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington and  how  many  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  eastern  division  is  in  Washington.  There  are 
somewhere  about  85  or  86  in  the  office  force  of  the  eastern  district 
that  should  all  be  stationed  in  Washington. 

The  CiiAiRMivN.  Where  is  the  work  of  computing  and  accounting 
of  the  field  work  done  in  the  western  division  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Kansas  City;  the  central  division  is  in  Chicago;  the 
Pacific  di\asion  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  southern  division  in  Chatta- 
nooga. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  quite  a  large  office  force  at  these  points  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  About  80  or  90  men  at  each  of  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  Can  that  work  be  done  more  economically  and 
efficiently  at  those  points  than  if  done  in  Wasliington  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  tnink  so  for  the  next  year  and  a  half.  After  next 
year  I  think  they  should  probably  be  brought  to  Washington,  what  is 
left,  but  that  is  a  thing,  of  course,  that  is  for  future  consideration.  It 
depends  on  what  policy  the  commission  adopts.  When  I  talk  about 
fimshing  this  valuation  work,  I  am  talking  about  finishing  my  part  of 
making  a  report  of  every  property  from  every  section.  Those  reports 
have  got  to  oe  searched  and  the  railroad  has  the  right  to  protest,  and 
there  must  be  a  hearing  before  the  commission. 

We  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation,  of  course,  have  to  defend  our  work 
How  long  it  will  take  to  finish  those  hearings  is  a  matter  that  I  have 
never  expressed  any  opinion  upon;  I  have  not  any.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  attitude  of  the  carriers.  The  Texas  Midland  Railroad 
is  100  miles  long,  and  we  spent  nearly  six  weeks  in  hearings  as  to  the 
land  valuation  along  that  little  railroad.  The  Rock  Island  is  over 
7,000  miles,  and  we  are  just  about  completing  their  land  reports.  If 
they  adopt  the  same  attitude,  and  they  say  they  are  going  to,  wo 
would  not  complete  our  hearings  on  the  land  valuatiop  in  the  next  10 
years,  but  the  commission  has  our  report,  and  it  is  substantially 
correct.  They  can  use  it  for  its  valuation  purposes,  but  that  all  takes 
time  and  involves  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Prouty,  was  this  estimate  of  $2,000,000 
made,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tnat  you  are  running  about  $1,000,000 
over  your  appropriation  this  year,  with  the  view  you  would  do  a  good 
deal  of  work  other  than  that  you  would  be  able  to  do  within  your 
regular  appropriation,  and  that  $1,000,000  of  this  could  be  used  for 
that  work  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  My  estimate  of  $2,000,000  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
we  be  allowed  to  continue  our  work  at  the  same  rate  we  are  doing 
now,  which  would  involve  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $1,000,000. 
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Thursday,  December  2,  1920. 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY   COMMITTEE    FOR    AERONAUTICS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DB.  JOSEPH  S.  AMES,  CHAIRMAN  EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE;  DR.  S.  W.  STRATTOH,  SECRETARY;  MR. 
GEORGE  W.  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER;  AND  MR.  JOHN 
F.  VICTORY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

^  The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  covering  scientific 
research,  technical  investigations,  special  reports  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics,  etc.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropriation  ? 
Dr.  Ames.  I  have  in  front  of  me  the  reports  publisned  since  the 
last  hearings  by  the  committee.  These  are  technical  reports,  and 
they  are  concerned  laigely,  of  course,  with  finishing  up  the  work  left 
over  from*  the  war.  We  are  and  have  been  getting  along  very  well. 
Would  it  be  proper  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
committee  ? 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  a  general 
statemeM. 

Dr.  Ames.  The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  was 
established  by  law  in  1915,  the  members  being  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  is  made  up  of  two  representagives  from  the  Army, 
Gen.  Menoher  and  Col.  Bane,  and  Admiral  Taylor  and  Capt.  Craven 
are  the  representative  of  the  Navy.  Dr.  Walcott  is  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  others  are  civilians,  like  myself.  I  am  a  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Our  executive  com- 
mittee meets  once  a  month.  This  committee,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  from  civilian  life,  meets  and 
discusses  frankly  problems  of  aviation,  and  I  think  it  is  very  valuable 
to  all  of  us.  Our  field  is  primarily  to  give  advice  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  in  regard  to  aviation  matters,  and  in  order 
to  give  that  advice  we  have  to  have  the  information.  We  have  two 
ways  of  getting  it — one  by  securing  the  information  from  abroad  and 
from  existing  sources  in  this  country,  and  the  other  way  is  by  working 
it  out  in  our  own  laboratories  and  oy  getting  scientific  work  done  for 
us  in  imiversity  and  industrial  laboratories.  As  the  committee  is 
organized  Dr.  Walcott  is  the  chairman,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  am  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  It  is  my  business  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  to  take  all  the  time  I  can  from  my  uni- 
tersity  duties  and  aid  in  these  iQvestigations.  I  make  visits  of 
inspection  to  the  different  airplane  factories  in  the  country,  especially 
those  in  commercial  hands. 

So  far  as  the  Army  and  Navy  are  concerned,  we  trust  to  their 
official  representatives  to  give  our  committee  whatever  information 
they  have.  It  is  my  duty  largely  to  look  into  the  commercial 
side  of  it.  For  instance,  last  week  I  visited  the  airplane  factory  at 
Cleveland,  and  I  have  visited  Detroit,  Dayton,  and  other  cities. 
The  problems  of  aviation,  of  course,  are  reaUy  to  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  namely,  those  pertaining  to  the  material  out  of  which 
the  airplane  is  made,  those  pertaining  to  the  power  plant  which 
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drives  it,  and  those  referring  to  the  aerodynamic  properties  of  wings, 
propellers,  etc.  Each  one  of  those  subjects  is  referred,  under  our 
organization,  to  a  separate  subcommittee.  For  instance,  we  have 
a  subcommittee  on  aerodynamics;  a  subcommittee  on  power  plants, 
and  a  subcommittee  on  materials.  These  subcommittees  are  con- 
stituted of  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  Government  life  here  in 
Washington,  and  men  in  civilian  life.  Then  we  also  have  good  men 
working  along  these  lines  in  the  different  industries.  The  committee 
on  materials  brings  together  in  Washington  at  its  meetings  men  who 
are  interested,  for  instance,  in  making  our  duralumin  and  the  new 
metals,  and  who  are  carrying  on  all  the  new  processes. 

Those  committees  meet  re^larlv,  sometimes  twice  a  month. 
They  ask  themselves  the  question:  llow  can  we  advance  the  progress 
of  aviation  in  our  particular  lines  of  investigation  ?  Then  they  make 
out  a  program  as  to  information  desired  which  would  be  essential 
in  improving  the  airplane  and  making  the  information  meet  the 
needs  of  the  industry.  Then  the  question  is  raised  as  to  where  that 
particular  information  can  be  obtained.  If  there  is  a  laboratory  in 
the  country  where  it  can  be  done  we  ask  its  director  to  do  it  for  us: 
if  there  is  a  man  in  the  country  who  can  write  up  a  mathematical 
paper  and  report  we  ask  him  to  do  it.  We  never  have  any  duplica- 
tion of  endeavor  or  effort.  If  there  are  no  Government  bureaus  to 
do  it  or  commercial  firms,  we  make  our  plans  to  do  that  work  at  our 
Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory  at  Langley  Field,  which 
we  maintain  in  cooperation  with  the  Army  station.  We  have  there 
a  dynamometer  laboratory  and  a  power  plant  laboratory,  and  what 
we  are  doing  there  is  not  being  done  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 
That  is,  we  are  trying  to  find,  by  real  laboratory  methods,  just  what 
is  best  for  the  industry.  Through  very  simple  experiments  in  wind 
tunnels  and  in  a  laboratory  one  can  predict  what  an  airplane  is 
going  to  do. 

That  same  method  is  followed  in  all  of  these  subcommittees,  they 
make  out  a  program,  and  our  requests  for  appropriations  are  foundell 
entirely  upon  the  money  wliich  is  necessary  to  carry  tlirough  these 
separate  investigations.  In  addition  to  this  we  maintain  an  office 
in  Paris,  where  we  have  a  man  who  gets  information  for  us  from  all 
the  European  countries.  He  is  now  in  Germany;  he  has  been  sent 
there  twice  to  get  the  information  available,  and  we  have  been  able 
to  distribute  in  this  country,  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  to  all  the 
firms  interested,  all  the  information  that  Germany  liad  available 
during  the  war.  It  was  only  through  us  that  it  was  obtainable. 
We  had  translations  made  of  the  papers  and  they  are  distributed. 
Similarly,  this  man  goes  to  Italy  where  he  obtains  all  the  information 
available,  not  simply  printed  information,  but  he  goes  to  the  labora- 
tories, he  goes  out  with  the  men  and  gets  the  facts,  and  reports  to 
us,  and  we  distribute  the  information  among  the  ser\4ces  in  this 
country.  That  information  service  of  ours  is  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant branches,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  money  to  keep  it  gomg, 
because  we  send  out  thousands  of  documents  every  month,  docu- 
ments such  as  we  have  here  and  such  as  our  agent  obtains  in  Europe. 
Furthermore,  if  the  Navy  authorities  or  the  Army  authorities  wisli 
any  specific  information  on  a  special  type  of  engine  or  airplane,  they 
ask  us  to  got  it  for  them.     We  have  the  mechanism  and  we  do  it. 
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Now,  then,  when  it  comes  to  our  appropriations  for  this  year,  it  is 
very  evident,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  tnat  certain  steps  must  be 
taken  to  advance  aviation.  The  type  of  construction  has  been 
radically  changed  as  the  result  of  experiments  in  Germany  and 
England.  The  new  thick-wing  type  of  airplane  revolutionized,  in  a 
certain  sense,  our  point  of  view.  Similarly  with  regard  to  engines, 
the  gasoline  situation  has  made  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  problem 
of  a  new  type  of  engine.  So,  working  along  those  Imes,  we  have 
adopted  a  program  oi  investigation  for  this  -year  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  worked  out  this  year  and  not  postponed  if  the  air- 
plane industry  in  America  is  to  go  ahead  next  year  with  the  informa- 
tion which  we  furnish  them,  "niey  depend  upon  us  and  nobody  else 
is  going  to  give  it  to  them  A  separate  factory  may  develop  a  certain 
typo  of  engine  or  it  may  develop  a  supercharger  to  make  an  engine 
work  better  in  high  altitudes,  but  that  engine  will  not  be  made  in 
other  factories,  nor  will  the  information  concerning  the  new  develop- 
ment be  made  public.  So  that  when  it  comes  to  making  an  airplane 
which  is  satisfactory  for  general  use  it  must  be  one  that  can  be, 
you  might  say,  stantlardized,  and  that  is  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do.  We  have  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  limit  our  investigations 
to  those  things  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  essential  for  progress 
next  year. 

If  we  do  not  get  sufficient  appropriations  to  ascertain  and  furnish 
the  necessary  iiiformation,  then  the  airplane  industn-  is  not  going 
forward  as  it  should,  and  we  are  expecting  that  from  the  commercid 
standpoint  the  problems  which  are  going  to  arise  this  next  year  inv 
jcgard  to  the  constniction  of  engines  and  airplanes  will  set  the  pace 
for  the  next  10  years  in  this  countr\^,  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  use 
of  them  commercially.  That  is  our  problem.  We  are  not  interested 
at  all  in  the  use  of  the  airplane  from  a  militarv  standpoint;  that  is 
not  our  problem.  If  there  is  any  scientific  question  wliich  the  mil- 
it  ars'  officers  would  like  to  have  worked  out,  so  that  they  can  get 
the  information  and  use  it  themselves,  from  the  military  side,  we 
help  them.  For  instance,  we  are  always  doing  work  for  the  Army 
ana  the  Navj^;  they  ask  us  to  devolop  certain  instruments  for  them; 
they  ask  us  to  answer  certain  questions  with  regard  to  stability,  and 
we  answer  them;  we  make  reports  to  them  and  then  they  apply  the 
information  we  give  them  to  the  militanr  problem.  But  our  problem 
is  more  general;  our  problem  is  not  limited  to  the  militarv^  side,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  more  concerned  with  commercial  develop- 
ments than  we  are  with  anything  else,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  do  not  do  it  nobody  else  is  going  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  been  the  beneficial  results  of  vour 
studies  so  far? 

Dr.  Ames.  I  think  I  can  say  that  our  work  on  power  plants  has 
practically  directed  all  the  modern  work  on  power  plants  in  the 
country;  our  work  on  radiators  has  taught  them  how  to  make  radi- 
ators, and  our  investigation  and  study  of  engines  at  altitudes  high 
above  the  earth  has  indicated  the  line  of  progi'ess  there.  There  is  not 
one  of  our  reports  that  does  not  go  to  the  man  who  is  making  the 
engine,  and  he  takes  advantage  of  our  knowledge  and  it  is  all  being 
adopted.  They  are  scientific  reports  on  general  problems,  but  we 
put  them  in  such  shape  that  a  practical  man  can  use  them.  When  it 
comes  to  our  aerodynamic  section,  we  have  in  the  past  year  made 
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developments  which  have  improved  the  stability  of  airplanes  by 
changing  the  shape  and  sizes  of  surfaces  and  the  different  control 
surfaces,  and  they  are  all  being  adopted.  In  our  tests  we  have  for 
the  first  time  investigated  the  strain  to  which  an  airplane  is  sub- 
jected under  different  conditions  of  flight.  Most  people  think  that 
when  an  airplane  dives  it  is  under  the  most  severe  strain,  but  it  is 
not;  it  is  under  the  most  strain  when  it  rolls,  and  that  alters  the 
entire  question  as  to  what  is  the  right  factor  of  safety.  We  have 
changed  that.  Nobody  knew,  until  we  worked  it  out,  what  the  shocks 
were  which  an  airplane  received  in  sudden  changes  in  flight  or  when 
it  hit  the  ground. 

Our  work  indicated  absolutely  for  the  first  time  what  the  factors 
of  safety  should  be.  We  are  collecting  data  in  regard  to  propellers 
and  the  work  done  by  our  laboratories  on  propellers  is  the  standard 
work,  not  simply  in  this  country  but  in  the  whole  world.  You  will 
see  in  many  European  publications  the  statement  that  a  propeller 
has  *'Durand  section  No.  72, '^  or  fio;ures  like  that,*  and  that  means 
that  we  have  published  certain  sections  for  propellers  which  will  do 
certain  work  under  certain  conditions  and  that  they  have  been 
adopted.  In  other  words,  our  reports  are  referred  to  for  any  engin- 
eering problem.  This  past  year  we  have  prepared  papers  which 
give  an  entirely  new  method  for  calculating  performance  in  flight, 
so  that  an  engineer  can  predict,  after  one  flight  of  his  airplane,  now 
it  is  going  to  perform  under  all  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  manufacturers  readily  and  quickly  avail 
themselves  of  the  discoveries  which  you  make  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  They  avail  themselves  of  them  by  asking  for  the  infor- 
mation: as  to  how  far  it  goes  after  it  gets  to  them  it  is  hard  to  teU. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  do  not  follow  ? 

Dr.  Am^es.  Some  do  use  them  and  some  do  not;  it  depends  on 
how  proOTessive  they  are.  I  w^as  in  a  factory  at  Cleveland  the  other 
day,  and  they  showed  me  worn  copies  of  our  reports  which  had  been 
on  their  desks  for  a  long  time,  and  told  me  that  the  engineers  used 
them  all  the  time  in  consultation. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  you  have  said,  I  am  led  to  conclude 
that  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  a  progressive  science. 

Dr.  Ames.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  spending  your  entire  appropriation  for 
this  year? 

Dr.  Ames.  I  think  there  will  be  $700  left  over. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Ames.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  vou 
should  not  think  for  a  minute  that  I,  as  professor  of  physics  at  Jolins 
Hopkins  University,  would  take  my  time  oflf  for  this  work  if  I  did  not 
think  it  was  progressive. 

FOB    CONSTRUCTION    OF    WIND    TUNNEL — LANGLEY    MEMORIAL    A£RO- 

NAUTICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Chairman.  I  rather  think  that  is  true.  Did  you  build  the 
wind  tunnel? 

Dr.  Ames.  We  built  one  wind  tunnel  for  specific  problems,  but  it 
is  necessary  this  year,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  another  one  of  a  larger 

Dr.  W.  F.  Durand,  member  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeroxuiutics. 
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size,  so  as  to  test  sections  of  larger  dimensions.  The  fundamental 
problem  in  aerodynamics,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  to  perform 
certain  experiments  in  a  wind  tunnel,  and  the  small  wind  tunnel  we 
now  have  is  sufficient  for  certain  experiments  and  for  our  studies  on 
small  models,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  in  size  to  carry  on  studies  in 
regard  to  large  sections,  ©specially  these  new  ones  which  are  being 
made  of  metal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  now  have  a  large  wind 
tunnel  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  No;  it  is  a  small  wind  tunnel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  large  wind  tunnel  anywhere? 

Dr.  Ames.  Not  in  this  country.  England  has  at  the  national 
physical  laboratory  alone  seven  wind  tunnels,  and  what  they  found 
IS  this:  That  it  is  more  economical  for  them  to  have  wind  tunnels  of 
different  sizes  and  suitable  for  different  work,  one  for  stal)ility  work, 
one  for  air-resistance  work,  and  one  for  the  testing  of  radiators,  and 
so  on,  and  to  train  groups  of  personnel  which  can  work  with  particu- 
lar problems,  because  tliey  find  they  can  accomplish  100  per  cent 
more  work  with  a  trained  personnel  and  stationary  apparatus  in  a 
given  tunnel  than  by  trying  to  take  men  out  and  putting  in  new  ones 
and  changing  the  apparatus  all  the  time.  We  are  asking  for  one  new 
wind  tunnel. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  $20,000  for  the  tunnel  and  $40,000  for  the  shelter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $60,000  for  the  entire  improvement? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Ames.  That  is  a  12-foot  tunnel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  large  as  you  will  need? 

Dr.  Ames.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  tunnel  now  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  It  is  a  5-foot  tunnel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  this  tunnel  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  The  tunnel  building,  I  suppose,  is  about  60  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  scientific  investigations  which  you  ought  to  make  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  If  we  do  not  have  that  tunnel,  there  are  many  ques- 
tions which  we  can  not  answer;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  manufacturers  themselves  would  have  to 
guess  as  to  those  scientific  questions  which  would  be  settled  by  the 
experiments  you  itiake  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  Yas;  they  would  have  to  guess  and  make  their  factor 
of  safety  away  over  wnat  our  experience  might  tell  them  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  play  safe.  Then,  again,  it  would  be  more  expensive 
for  them  to  make  jesses  than  to  have  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  name  this  laboratory  the  Langley 
Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  It  has  been  so  named,  the  President  having  given  his 
consent.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  Langley,  who  really  was 
the  first  man  to  make  a  flying  machine. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  unusual  items  go  to  make  up  this 
total?  You  are  asking  for  more  than  twice  your  current  appropri- 
ation. 
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FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF    POWER    PLANT    LABORATORY    BUILDING. 

Dr.  Ames.  We  are  asking  for  another  building  in  connection  Tvith 
our  aeronautic  power  plant  investigations;  at  the  present  time  our 
power  plant  laboratory  is  housed  in  an  old  metal  hangar  which  is 
too  small  for  it,  and  if  we  are  going  to  carry  on  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  new  engines,  especially  the  fuel  injection  engine, 
which  is  the  coming  type  of  engine,  without  any  doubt,  we  niu?t 
have  an  entirely  new  building  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  that  cost? 

Dr.  Ames.  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  the  power  plant?       \ 

Dr.  Ames.  For  the  power  plant  laborator}^  building,  which  is 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  studying  engines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  buildings  there  of  a  temporary  character  f 

Dr.  AivfEs.  We  have  two  brick  buildings :  we  have  a  good  laboratory 
shop,  with  drafting  rooms,  and  so  on,  and  we  have  a  good  building 
for  the  wind  tunnel,  but  that  is  all. 

The  Chvirman.  They  are  permanent  buildings? 

Dr.  Ames.  Yes,  sir;  l)ut  we  have  nothing  else  of  a  permanent 
character. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  program  for  next  year  involves  S80,000 
for  building  construction  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  means  you  want  about  $200,000  more 
for  investigations  ? 

Dr.  Amp:s.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  with  perfect  honesty 
that  I  have  gone  over  each  one  of  those  items,  and  this  request  for 
appropriations  means  nothing  in  the  world  but  carrying  out  the 
research  pr()l)lems  waich  the  various  subcommittees  are  asking  for, 
for  aerodynamics,  for  the  aeronautic  power  plant,  and  for  investiga- 
tions of  materials  for  aircraft. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied,  Doctor,  that  the  work  which 
you  are  doing  is  not  being  duplicated  by  the  Army  or  Navy  or  any 
other  governmental  agency  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  Abs  )lutely. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  our  experience  during  the  war  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  scientific 
information  we  might  be  able  to  get  for  the  building  up  of  aeronautics. 

Dr.  Ames.  Aeronautics  is  a  purely  scientific  industry  and  science 
is  the  tiling  which  controls. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  their  funds?  I  have 
been  led  to  believe,  especially  in  tne  Armj^,  that  they  were  scattering 
too  much,  spending  their  money  in  too  many  different  fields,  and  not 
concentrating  so  that  they  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  result  for  a  dollar 
expended. 

Dr.  Ames.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  what  is  considered  by  ns  in  the  open  discussions  of  our 
subcommittee  are  programs  of  investigation.  For  example,  we  lay 
out  a  lai^e  program  of  a  good  many  items  and  the  officers  from  the 
Army  will  say,  ^'That  particular  piece  of  v/ork  we  will  do;  we  are 
competent  to  do  that  at  McCook  field,"  so  we  cross  it  off.  Another 
officer  from  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  will  say,  ^'That  is  a  piece  of 
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\rork  we  can  do  there,"  so  we  cross  that  off,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take it.  In  that  way  we  know  about  certain  things  they  are  doing, 
but  their  entire  program  never  comes  before  us. 

NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  62  people,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Estimates,  employed  during  the  year  1920,  and  you  are  proposing  to 
increase  that  number,  under  your  estimates,  to  91  for  1922  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  Yes,  sir.  We  maintain  in  Washington  an  office  only 
in  connection  with  the  research  w^ork;  it  is  only  such  an  office  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  committees  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  information.  That  work  is  increasing  every  year  and  our 
usefulness  in  distributing  information  is  great. 

FOREIGN    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  How  expensive  is  the  work  you  are  carrying  on 
in  connection  with  foreign  mvestigations  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  Our  Paris  office  has  an  allotment  of  $6,000  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  the  officer  detailed  to  do  this  work  able  to 
secure  scientific  infonnation  from  the  various  army  and  navy  oi^an- 
izations  in  other  countries  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  No;  he  does  not  try  to  get  information  of  a  mihtary 
character. 

The  Chairman.  He  simply  gathers  information  from  factories  that 
are  at  work  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  Factories  and  scientific  laboratories.  He  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  mihtary  attachfe  in  aU  the  countries,  they 
obtaining  for  him  the  information  he  wishes  from  the  mihtary  authori- 
ties and  he  obtaining  information  from  commercial  and  scientific 
standpoints. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  there  all  the  time? 

Dr.  Ames.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  but  one  man  doing  that? 

Dr.  Ames.  One  man,  yes;  but  he  has  a  staff  of  translators  and 
people  like  that.  He  gets  the  documents,  translates  them,  and  sends 
them  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  pretty  weU  satisfied  with  the  results 
from  that  expenditure  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  I  can  say  absolutely  so..  It  has  been  an  unique  ex- 
perience in  my  life  to  find  a  man  to  get  as  much  information  as  he 
fets.  He  speaks  several  languages.  He  was  an  Army  officer,  and 
e  speaks  Jrench,  Italian,  English,  Spanish,  and  some  German,  so 
that  he  meets  the  various  people  on  common  ground,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  and  his  personality  seems  to  suit  nis  environment  very 
well  as  far  as  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  are  concerned.  The 
information  he  has  obtained  from  Germany  has  been  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  Army  and  Navy  already. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  the  problems  with  regard  to  aero- 
nautics which  we  have  had  to  contena  with  in  the  past  are  going  to 
be  solved  in  this  way  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  Yes,  and  I  think  the  problems  are  going  to  be  changed. 
The  type  of  airplane  which  is  needed  for  commerical   purposes   is 
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not  the  type  you  need  in  war  times,  and  the  pilot  you  need  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  not  the  man  you  need  as  a  military  pilot. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  problem  as  a  scientific  problem? 

Dr.  Ames.  Exactly. 

The  C:i\iRMAN.  And  j^ou  are  going  to  meet  the  problem,  study  it, 
and  solve  it,  whether  it  is  one  that  relates  to  airplanes  for  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  or  for  civilian  purposes  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  Absolutely;  at  least,  that  is  our  attempt.  If  we  were 
asked  to  design  or  make  plans  for  military  airplanes  our  minds  would 
be  concentrated  upon  the  maneuverability — how  rapidly  a  machine 
could  perform  certain  maneuvers — but  we  are  not  interested  in  that 
problem  so  much  now.  From  the  commercial  standpoint  we  are 
mtercsted  in  stability,  we  are  interested  in  carrying  capacity,  we 
are  interested  in  durability  and  in  making  a  machine  from  which  a 
man  can  get  his  money  back  on  the  investment.  Those  are  the 
problems  which  come  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  the  aeronautical  divisions  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  coming  to  you  for  the  results  of  your  in- 
vestigations? 

Dr.  Ames.  Our  offices  are  in  the  Navy  Building  and  not  a  day 
passes  but  what  10  or  more  naval  officers  come  there  to  get  informa- 
tion; the  Armv  is  in  the  next  building  and  they  are  over  there  every 
day.  Our  Office  of  Aeronautical  Intelligence  is  the  most  widely 
used  branch  of  our  service. 

The  Chairman.  Then  so  far  as  the  technical  investigation  of 
aeronautics  is  concerned,  we  have  under  this. organization  one  central 
place  where  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  coming  for  the  solution 
of  their  scientific  problems. 

Dr.  Ames.  You  are  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Next  year  we  will  be  met  with  a  rather  peculiar 
condition,  when  falling  prices  will  not  bring  into  the  Treasury  as 
much  money  as  was  brought  in  with  rising  prices.  What  is  in  this 
estimate  that  could  be  safely  postponed  for  a  little  more  convenient 
season,  if  it  ever  comes? 

Dr.  Ames.  Anything  that  is  postponed  this  year  means  that  the 
airplanes  of  next  year  are  not  going  to  be  as  good  as  they  should 
be;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  the  airplanes  of  this  year 
are  better  than  the  ones  of  last  year? 

Dr.  Ames.  Yes,  sir. 

INVESTIGATION   FOR   COMMERCIAL  AVIATION, 

Mr.  Magee.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  Doctor,  your  work  is 
particularly  directed  toward  the  commercial  end  of  the  proposition? 

Dr.  Ames.  Our  problem  this  year  wiU  be  that  because  the  com- 
mercial airplane  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed  in  this  countrs'. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that,*from  xovlt  viewpoint,  is  the  meat,  I  might 
say,  of  your  investigations  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  For  this  present  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Ames.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  war  comes  on. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  time  to  prepare  for  war  is  not  when  war  is  on. 

Dr.  Ames.  Perhaps  I  should  say,  that  if  the  developments  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  get  to  a  certain  point  where  they  need  more  scien- 
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tific  information  in  regard  to  their  business  they  must  come  to  us 
for  it.  If  they  wish  to  know  about  new  types  oi  engines  they  must 
come  to  us. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  say  thev  are  constantly  in  your  office,  that  is, 
officers  from  the  Army  and  Navy  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And,  of  course,  they  would  not  be  there  unless  they 
appreciated  that  this  advisory  committee  could  render  very  efficient 
service  along  the  Unes  of  the  defense  of  the  "country.  They  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  commercial  end  of  it,  I  assume  ? 

Dr,  Ames.  No;  I  think  not.  Of  course,  the  function  of  the  War 
Department  is  to  wage  war. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  were 
created  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  your  energies,  your  work, 
your  scientific  knowledge  and  researches  primarily  along  the  Unes  of 
the  defense  of  the  country. 

COMMERCIAL   AVIATION. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Might  I  add  a  word  ?  The  Army  and  the  Navy  both 
appreciate  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  have  a  nucleus 
of  the  airplane  industry  primarily  supported  by  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  and  that  to  have  that  necleus  they  must  have  commercial 
aviation. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understand  the  need  of  commercial  aviation,  but 
I  want  to  impress  my  views,  too,  upon  your  committee  because  I 
deem  it  a  duty.  You  were  created  imder  the  naval  appropriation 
act  approved  March  3,  1915,  and  that  act  provides,  under  aeronautic, 
as  follows: 

The  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  unobligated  balances  of  the 
appropriations  " (3onstruction  and  repair  of  vessels  and  steam  machinery"  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  and  made  available  for  aeronautics,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  procuring,  producing-,  construct- 
ing, operating,  preserving,  storing,  and  handling  aircraft  and  appurtenances,  main- 
tenance of  aircraft  stations  and  experimental  work  in  development  of  aviation  for 
naval  purposes,  $1,000,000. 

An  advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  is  hereby  established,  and  the  ^President  is 
authorized  to  appoint  not  to  exceed  12  members,  to  consist  of  two  members  from  the 
War  Department,  from  the  office  in  charge  of  military  aeronautics;  a  representative 
each  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards;  together  with  not  more  than  five  additional 
persons  who  shall  be  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  aeronautical  science,  either  civil 
or  military,  or  skilled  in  aeronautical  engineering  or  its  allied  sciences:  Provided^ 
That  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  as  such,  shall  serve 
without  compensation:  Provided  further,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  to  supervise  and  direct  the  scientific  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  flight,  with  a  view  to  their  practical  sloution,  and  to  determine  the  problems 
which  should  be  experimentally  attacked,  and  to  discuss  their  solution  and  their 
application  to  practical  questions. 

Dr.  Stratton.  May  I  say  just  a  word  in  answer  to  your  question? 
I  think  that  Dr.  Ames  meant  that  civil  aviation  has  had  practically 
no  help,  and  we  are  doing  all  We  can  for  civil  aviation.  There  is  no 
question  about  these  fundamental  facts,  as  they  are  developed, 
applying  equally  to  Army  and  Navy  aviation  and  civil  aviation; 
tney  are  the  same  for  all  of  them  and  are  worked  out  for  all  of  them. 
The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  there  waiting  for  them  and  get  them 
every  day,  but  we  have  not  reached  that  stage  in  conmaercial  avi- 
ation. 
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Mr.  Magee.  I  appreciate  that  and  I  also  appreciate  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  provide,  thiough  a  separate  bureau,  a 
competent  head  and  sufficient  force  to  devote  themselves  absolutely 
to  the  development  of  commercial  aviation  and  that  the  country 
must  have  that  development  in  order  to  form  a  reservoir  from  which 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  can  draw  in  time  of  war.  At  the  same  time, 
in  view  of  what  you  have  stated  here,  I  want  to  impress  upon  your 
committee  that,  in  my  judgment,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  law 
creating  your  committed,  the  main  purpose  is  to  do  all  you  can  to 
put  the  coimtry  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  defense  in  time  of  need. 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  think, 
but  what  agrees  with  you  on  that. 

T)r.  Ames.  I  might  say  one  word  with  regard  to  England.  In  a 
similar  situation  England  made  more  rapid  progiess  in  aviation,  in 
the  shortest  time,  than  any  country  that  was  fighting,  and  she  did 
it  because  she  had  a  national  advisory  committee  for  aeronautics 
during  the  previous  years,  so  that  the  designers  and  military  author- 
ities had  in  their  hands  when  the  war  broke  out  all  the  scientific 
information  available  and  England  jumped  to  the  front  by  means 
of  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  jumped  to  the  front; 
-I  do  not  know  whether  she  exceeded  France,  and  I  take  my  hat  off 
to  France;  but  in  view  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  and 
the  history  of  this  country  in  the  World  War,  .after  we  had  appropri- 
ated $1,055,000,000  and  never  produced  and  sent  to  the  front  one 
pursuit  plane,  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  men  of  the  country 
who  have  ability,  experience,  and  training  should  attempt  to  get 
their  minds  on  that  one  important  proposition,  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  on  aviation.  I  mean  along  the 
line  of  the  defense  of  the  country.  In  future  wars,  it  seems  to  me  as 
plain  as  can  be  that  probably  nothing  will  be  more  important  than 
the  question  of  aviation.  You  gentlemen  of  great  traimng  and  scien- 
tific experience,  no  one  can  tell,  if  your  minds  were  concentrated 
along  that  line,  what  you  might  produce  in  the  matter  of  a  machine 
that  would  prove,  pernaps,  to  be  the  superior  of  the  machine  of  any 
other  nation  toward  the  defense  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  created,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  mainly  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

There  is  just  one  other  question  that  I  should  like  to  ask.  Take 
the  pamphlets  which  you  have  had  printed  and  distributed,  can  you 
give  us  an  estimate  of  what  the  cost  was  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  the  printing  bill  for  the  last  year  was  between 
five  and  six  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  long  did  your  committee  fimction  before  Congress 
declared  war  ? 

Dr.  Ames.    We  were  appointed  in  1915. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  act  was  approved  March  3^  1915. 

Mr.  Vabe.  Did  your  committee  immediately  proceed  to  take  up 
the  question  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  The  committee  met  and  functioned  all  throuj^h  the  war. 
It  was  owing  to  the  initiative  of  the  committee  that  practically  every 
formal  step  in  aviation  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
Government's  airplane  committees.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them  after  they  were  formed,  but  it  was  at  our  initiative  that  these 
various  committees  in  charge  of  aviation  were  formed. 
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Mr.  Vare.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind,  so  far  as  our  own 
country  is  concerned,  from  the  standpoint  of  aviation,  that  we  were 
an  utter  failure,  so  far  as  any  part  that  we  took  in  the  war  with  our 
own  machines  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  criticism. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  was  wondering  whether  your  committee  had  been  in 
active  operation 

Dr.  A31ES  (interposing).  We  had  no  laboratories  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Vare.  Why  was  it  that  our  country  did  not  produce  better 
results  ?  All  the  funds  which  were  asked  of  Congress  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  every  governmental  agency  that  asked  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  aeronautics  and  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  making  practically  all  the  appropriations  that 
would  seem  to  be  advisable  to  make  along  the  Imes  of  aviation, 
because  it  seems  to  me  there  is  not  any  subject  of  greater  importance 
and  while  I  appreciate  this  question  of  commercial  aviation,  yet,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  I  have  voted,  I  have  always  had  in  mind 
the  defense  of  the  country.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  called  your 
attention  to  this  act,  only  because  I  should  like  to  get  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  country  concentrated  with  that  endin  view. 

I)r.  Ames.  That  is  largely  a  question  of  strategy.  That  does  not 
come  before  this  committee.     I  wish  we  might  be  able  to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  not  been  asked  to  discuss  it  ? 

Dr.  Ames.  It  does  not  come  within  our  functions. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  mean  by  ^'strategy," 
because  the  main  thing  is  the  kind  of  machine  that  can  be  manufac- 
tured and  the  training  of  the  men  to  operate  it.  There  is  not  mjuch 
strategy  about  that. 

Dr.  Ames.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  of  scientific  research 
and  conclusion. 

Mr.  Byrns.  After  the  development  of  these  problems  for  com- 
mercial uses,  will  there  be  correisponding  benefits  with  reference  to 
the  airplane  service  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  that  they  will  get 
along  better? 

Dr.  Ames.  The  main  thing  will  be,  of  com-se,  as  commercial 
aviation  increases,  the  number  of  factories  throughout  the  country 
will  be  increased,  and  they  will  be  able  to  turn  over  all  factories  to 
the  country  in  time  of  war.  Without  that  conunercial  agency,  we 
would  never  be  able  to  begin  a  war. 

Dr.  Strattox.  There  is  one  point  which  I  should  like  to  present 
which  I  think  is  the  most  valuable  thing  the  committee  has  done. 
It  has  brought  together  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  other 
Government  bureaus  that  are  interested.  Aviation  is  growing  in 
the  Post  Officfe  Department  and  mapping  will  be  done  by  airplanes. 
Our  committee  is  the  one  place  where  these  people  regularly  sit 
around  the  table  and  talk  over  their  common  questions.  That  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  prevents  any  man  from  running 
off  on  a  side  line.  Never  before  have  these  people  come  together 
and  pooled  their  issues  as  they  are  doing  now. 

Wnen  Admiral  Taylor  comes  before  the  committee,  the  rest 
listen,  and  that  is  true  of  the  representative  of  the  Army,  and  we  all 
feel  that  we  must  assist  commercial  aviation.  We  are  all  of  the 
opinion  that  these  problems  that  the  committee  has  worked  out  are 
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of  vital  importance  to,  the  Army  and  Navy  and  to  commercial 
aviation.  These  pamphlets  which  have  been  distributed,  which  is 
the  last — 1  was  looking  over  the  last  report,  the  Fifth  Annual 
Keport,  yesterday.  It  is  worth  every  dollar  that  diir  committee 
has  cost  from  the  beginning.  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience 
as  to  the  help  of  the  central  body.  We  have  a  great  many  prob- 
lems coming  out  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  which  are  somewhat 
closely  allied  to  this.  We  do  not  take  up  any  problem  in  aviation, 
that  is,  the  bureau,  unless  it  goes  through  the  advisory  committee. 
The  AjTny  and  Navy  do  the  same.  That  prevents  duplication. 
We  take  up  no  problem  whatever  that  is  taken  up  at  Langley  Field 
by  the  committee  or  at  McCook  Field  by  the  Army.  'There  haa 
never  been  any  activity,  within  my  experience,  in  the  Government 
service  where  all  of  the  agencies  involved  have  pooled  their  issues 
as  they  are  doing  in  this  one  thing,  aviation. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  very  commendable. 


Wednesday,  December  1,  1920. 
ROCK  CREEK  AND  POTOMAC  PARKWAY  COMMISSION. 
.  STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CLARENCE  S.  RIDLEY. 

FOR  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  FOR  A  CONNECTING  PARKWAY  BE- 
TWEEN POTOMAC  PARK,  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK,  AND  ROCK  CREEK  PARK- 
WAY. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  an  appropriation  of  8200,000 
for  the  Rock  Creek  and  rotomac  Parkway  Commission  for  the 
acauisition  of  land  to  connect  Potomac  Park,  the  Zoological  Park, 
ana  Rock  Creek  Park,  Have  you  purchased  any  land  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  this  appropriation  remains  available  from 
year  to  year  and  is  continuous,  and  we  are  getting  on  with  the  pur- 
chases in  the  same  way  we  have  done  in  past  years.  I  might  give 
you  this  diagram  which  shows  the  thing  graphically.  The  total 
area  of  the  park  is  159.01  acres,  which  is  representea  by  the  total 
circle.  The  United  States  owned,  when  the  project  was  adopted, 
66.15  acres  or  41.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  tract,  and  the  present  plan 
requires  to  be  purchased  92.87  acres  or  58.3  per  cent  of  the  park. 
We  have  purchased  to  November  15,  1920,  46.16  acres  or  49.7  per 
cent  of  all  that  we  had  to  purchase,  and  on  that  diagram  is  shown 
the  p^rogress  of  the  purchases  by  years,  the  yellow  part  showing  the 
remainder  to  be  purchased.  This  has  been  purchased  at  a  total 
cost,  including  all  expenses,  of  $588,209.58.  That  amount  is  16.66 
per  cent  less  than  the  full  valuation  of  the  land  according  to  the 
assessors. 

This  large  map  shows  in  red  the  areas  that  have  been  purchased 
or  the  areas  that  the  Government  now  owns,  and  the  yellow  shows 
the  parts  we  have  to  purchase.  We  have  been  buying  tiiis  land 
wherever  we  could  all  over  the  parkway.  We  have  established 
values  and  the  cost  to  date  has  averaged  about  27  cents  a  square 
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foot.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  this  ought  to  go  in  the 
record,  but  this  will  probably  be  the  last  time  I  will  appear  before 
the  committee,  and  1  would  like  to  say  about  this  particular  thing 
that  this  result,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  done  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  before.  We  have  a  record  of  72  condemnations  of  land 
in  the  District  showing  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  was  at  an 
average  of  49  per  cent  above  the  assessor's  valuation.  Now,  nearly 
$600,000  worth  of  land  has  been  purchased  to  date  imder  our  methods 
at  more  than  16  per  cent  less  than  the  assessor's  valuation.  Of 
course,  the  Government  will  have  to  buy  a  lot  of  land  in  the  future, 
and  I  just  want  to  call  attention  to  this  method  and  to  the  success 
of  it,  to  show  the  desirability  of  deciding  ahead  of  time  what  land  is 
needed  and  go  at  its  purchase  in  this  way  rather  than  coming  up 
suddenly  against  the  proposition  of  lu'gent  need  and  going  to  con- 
demnation and  paying  50  per  cent  more  for  it.  We  are  asking  for 
$300,000  this  year  for  the  continuation  of  the  parkway  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  to  that,  Colonel,  will  you  state 
what  your  unexpended  balance  in  thLs  appropriation  is  at  this  time  ? 

Col.  KiDLEY.  We  have  available  for  purchase  of  land,  Novembti 
15,  1920,  $161,790.42.  There  has  been  appropriated  $750,000.  The 
money  I  stated  in  this  balance  is  prartically  obligated,  because  we 
have  advanced  negotiations  under  way  to  which  we  have  allotted 
nearly  all  of  it  and  favorable  prospects  which  will  consume  more 
than  the  remainder,  so  that  we  are  confident  of  spending  that 
money  before  the  1st  of  July.  Of  course,  we  have  only  had  this 
year  four  and  a  halt  months  of  purchasing  and  our  results  begin  to 
come  along  in  the  winter.     We  do  more  in  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  During  this  year,  were  you  able  to  purchase  the 
greater  portion  without  condemnation  proceedings  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  diagram  shows  what  we  have  done  by  years. 
This  sector  is  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  the  total  purchases.  I  am  talking 
now  about  purchases  by  agreement  and  without  going  into  court. 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  not  bought  any  land  ny  condemnation. 
Every  bit  of  this  land  has  been  purchased  ny  agreement,  although  we 
always  refer  every  title  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  give  us  an 
expert  opinion  on  it  before  we  buy  the  land.  We  have  not  bought 
any  land  by  condemnation,  and  we  do  not  want  to  buy  any  hy 
condemnation. 

The  Chairman.  During  this  year,  are  you  able  to  maintain  your 
records  in  respect  to  purchasing  this  land  below  the  assessed  valua- 
tion the  same  as  in  former  years  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  not  entirely,  because  last  year  we  picked  up 
this  piece  of  land  over  here  [indicating  on  map]  at  a  low  figure,  and 
of  course  that  broke  up  the  average,  but  we  are  going  along  picking 
it  up  below  the  assessor's  valuation  right  along.  What  the  average 
for  this  year  will  be,  I  do  not  know;  out  up  to  date  we  have  been 
purchasing  right  along  in  the  same  way  and  getting  the  same  results. 
Things  that  seem  very  difficult  maybe  for  a  year  suddenly  develop 
and  produce  results,  and  I  have  watched  this  thing  go  along  and  I 
have  seen  that  if  we  had  to  purchase  some  of  this  property  in  any 
particular  year  we  never  would  have  succeeded.  Now,  1  can  not  say 
that  we  will  get  through  entirely  without  condemnation,  because 
you  know  there  are  so  many  owners  and  people  of  all  kinds  of  natures 
and  there  are  some  people  who  undoubtedly  will  just  refuse  to  sell. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $300,000  for  the  next  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  Going  along  at  the  rate  we  have,  we 
expect  to  finish  up  the  appropriation  we  have  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  have  favorable  prospects — ^what  we  call  prospects — ^for  about 
$300,000  worth  of  land.  It  may  be  that  all  of  it  will  not  develop, 
but  we  think  we  can  make  purchases  to  that  amount  during  the 
next  year.  That  will  bring  the  total  up  to  $1,050,000  since  the 
beginning  of  things.  Of  course,  the  limit  of  cost  is  $1,300,000  and 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  land  is  over  $1,500,000,  and  we  have  to 
save  $200,000.  We  have  saved  $117,000  to  date  and  purchased 
about  50  per  cent  of  what  we  have  to  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  price  been  increasing  any  in  recent 
purchases  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  the  price  has  not  been  increasing.  The 
only  thing  that  happened  was  that  the  assessor  reassessed  tne  land 
and  raised  the  valuation  a  little;  not  so  much,  but  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  purchase  any  of  the  land  during  the  year 
for  which  authority  was  given  lor  the  first  time  in  the  sundry  civil 
act  approved  June  5,  1920? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  not  actually  paid  for  any  of  that  land,  but 
we  have  now  reached  an  agreement  on  this  portion  right  here  [indi- 
cating]. We  will  probably  reach  an  agreement  on  this  [indicating! 
soon,  but  this  was  the  important  one,  because  these  buildings  had 
been  brought  down  to  that  line,  and  now  that  we  have  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  people  for  that  land  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
further  building  into  that  portion  of  the  park. 


Friday,  November  26,  1920. 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  C.  6.  ABBOT,  ASSISTANT  SECBETART; 
MR.  W.  DE  C.  RAVENEI,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  SECRETARY  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM; 
MR.  J.  WALTER  FEWKES,  CHIEF  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOGY;  MR.  LEONARD  C.  GUNNELL,  ASSISTANT  IN 
CHARGE  OF  REGIONAL  BUREAU  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LITERA- 
TURE; AND  MR.  NED  HOLLISTER,  SUPERINTENDENT 
NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  item  is  for  international  exchanges. 
Mr.  Abbot.  May  I  make  a  short  general  statement,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Abbot.  Owing  to  Dr.  Walcott's  illness,  I  was  summoned  from 
the  Arizona  Mountains,  where  I  was  at  work,  bv  telegraph  last 
Saturday  night,  and  I  arrived  yesterday.  Therefore,  I  have  not 
had  too  much  time  in  which  to  consider  this  matter,  and  I  hope 
the  committee  will  grant  me  all  the  indulgence  it  can.  In  tne 
second  place,  owing  to  Dr.  Walcott's  illness,  he  asked  that  the  matter 
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of  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  plans  for  the  building  for  the 
National  Gallery  of  Arts  and  the  historical  collections,  including 
the  war  collections  and  the  like,  for  the  National  Museum  may  go 
over  until  he  is  able  to  present  it  personally  before  the  committee 
without  prejudice. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  amount  asked  for? 

Mr.  Abbot.  $5,000.     Mr.  Ravenel  can  speak  to  it  if  nccossarv. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  grant  Dr.  Walcott  his  request 
in  that  regard. 

INCREASES   IN    SALARIES. 

Mr.  Abbot.  The  third  general  matter  is  that  of  salaries.  Last  year, 
owing  to  the  request  of  those  who  had  the  matter  in  charge  we  made 
no  statement  in  regard  to  the  general  increase  in  salaries,  as  we  felt 
that  a  general  plan  was  to  be  propbsed  by  Congress  to  take  in  every 
phase  of  the  Government  service.  That  situation  is  really  very  bad 
with  us.  The  employees,  or  many  of  them,  are  compelled  to  take  on 
additional  jobs  at  night,  and  they  are  working  both  day  and  ni^ht  in 
order  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  We  understand  that 
there  is  no  immediate  plan  in  view  by  which  an  amelioration  of  their 
position  is  proposed,  and  we  would  like  to  submit  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Walcott  himself  to  the  Reclassification  Committee  as  to 
what  he  thought  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  along  that  line.  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Hon.  A.  A.  Jones,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  declassification  of  Salaries,  dated 
Februarv^  11,  1920.  We  have  discussed  the  matter  and  this  has  his 
indorsement  and  that  of  all  of  the  othei^.  The  proposal  here  is  that 
all  basic  salaries  under  $720  per  annum  be  increased  80  per  cent,  and 
that  the  salaries  over  $720  and  less  than  81,020  per  annum  be  in- 
creased 75  per  cent,  and  so  on,  at 'diminishing  rates  of  increase  as 
stated  for  the  higher  and  higher  basic  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  evactlv  that,  do  vou  ?  If  the 
salaries  were  8775,  and  that  were  increased  by  80  per  cent  it  would 
make  the  salary  around  ?1 ,200. 

^fr.  Abbot.  The  proposition  is  to  increase  salaries  under  S720  80 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  salarv  were  J^700,  it  would  be  increased  to 
SI, 260. 

Mr.  Abbot.  That  was  the  proposal. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  apply  to  charwomen  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  It  would  apply  to  all  salaries  under  8720. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  They  would  only  get  836  per  month.  It  would  give 
them  about  S430  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  was  prepared  when  evervthing  was 
high  ? 

Dr.  Abbot.  Do  you  find  prices  much  lower  now  ? 

The  Chairman.   I  read  in  the  papers  that  prices  are  lower. 

Mr.  Magek.  Kents  are  30  per  cent  higher  than  when  we  left  here  in 
June. 

Mr.  Ravenfl.  You  must  pay  80  per  cent  more  for  coal  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  not  tnink  we  can  get  some  relief  from  that  by 
next  July? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Not  according  to  the  reports  from  the  Government 
fuel  vard.     I  wrote  to  them  when  I  thought  we  would  have  to  have  a 
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deficiency  for  coal  and  they  gave  us  a  price  of  $10.03  a  ton,  and  said 
they  thought  it  would  go  higher. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that  letter  go  in  the  record. 

(The.  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

February  11,  1920. 
The  Hon.  A.  A.  Jones, 

Chairman  joint  Commission  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries, 

Woshiiigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  communication  of  February  3,  inclosing  a  list  of 
class  titles  of  positions  in  the  (government  service  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
giving  the  amounts  recommended  by  the  various  service  committees  as  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  pay  which,  in  their  judgment,  is  commensurate  with  the  8e^^^ces 
rendered,  and  requesting  my  recommendation  with  regard  to  these  salary  schedules. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  your  communication,  but  it  has  not  been 
practicable  in  the  limited  time  available  to  allocate  the  pobitions  in  the  Government 
branches  under  this  institution  to  the  various  classes  given  in  this  list,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  great  many  cages  differences  in  the  titles  used  would  have  necessitated 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  classified  duties  of  each  grade.  I  beg  to  8Ug2:est,  how- 
ever, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  question,  bearing  in  mind  the  salaries*  paid 
for  like  services  in  similar  institutions  and  in  professional  life,  and  in  ^iew  of  the 
present  high  cost  of  lining,  the  following  schedule  of  increases  for  the  employees  in 
the  Government  branches  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  should,  in  my 
judgment,  continue  until  there  is  a  material  decrease  in  the  cost  of  li\ing: 

All  basic  salaries  under  $720  per  annum,  an  increase  of  80  per  cent:  $720  and  less 
than  $1,020  per  annum,  75  per  cent;  $1,020  and  less  than  $1,600  per  annum,  60  per 
cent;  $1,600  and  less  tlian  $2,100  per  annum,  50  per  cent;  $2,100  and  leas  than  $2,500 
per  annum,  40  per  cent;  $2,500  and  leas  than  $3,600  per  annum,  30  per  cent:  and 
above  $3,600  per  annum,  20  per  cent. 

I  am,  sir. 

Very  respectfully,  vours, 

CD.  Walcott. 

Mr.  Abbot.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  that  matter. 
You  can  not  expect  a  man  to  do  his  best  in  nis  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment when  he  is  obliged  to  work  at  night  in  order  to  support  his 
family.  We  have  held  out  some  hope,  or,  at  least,  the  Government 
has  held  out  some  hope,  that  through  the  Reclassification  Committee 
or  some  other  proposal  something  would  be  done.  Now  that  matter 
seems  to  be  falling  away,  and  they  fear  that  nothing  will  be  done. 
It  is  really  a  very  serious  and  urgent  matter,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  one  entirely  deserving  of  consideration  by  Congress  with  a  view 
to  affording  immediate  relief.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  the  superintendent  was  reauested  by  the  Senate  committee  to 
give  certain  information  regarding  certain  classes  of  employees, 
with  a  recommendation  for  increase,  and  he  has  done  so.  He  will 
present  that  when  his  turn  comes  in  the  hearings.  In  the  case  of 
the  rest  of  us,  we  felt  that  this  general  reconmiendation  by  the 
secretary  of  the  institution  was  the  most  suitable  recommendation 
that  could  be  made  in  the  matter  of  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  take  jurisdiction  of  salaries,  because 
that  really  belongs  to  another  organization.  If  we  should  attempt 
that  at  this  short  session,  it  would  take  at  least  six  months  in  which 
to  hold  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  we  hope  to  include  them  inside 
of  three  weeks.  When  the  proper  legislative  committee  acts  on  the 
subject  and  raises  the  salaries  or  adjusts  them,  then  this  committee 
will  very  promptly  take  up  the'  question  of  the  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  changed  standards  of  salaries. 
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Mr.  Abbot.  In  connection  with  this  letter  I  have  submitted,  I 
would  like  to  submit  these  figures  which  show  you  how  that  rule  would 
apply  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  International 
Cfatalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  the  Astrophysical  Observatory, 
and  the  International  Exchanges. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 


2. 
2. 
4. 
4. 
5. 
1. 


Number  of  employees. 


Total. 


Total 
annual 
salary. 


SI,  320 
1,680 
5,700 
7,600 

11,600 
3,000 


30,900 


Percentage 
of  increase. 


80 
75 
60 
50 
40 
30 


Amount 

of  increase 

over 

present 

rale. 


$1, 056 
1.260 
3',  420 
3,800 
4,640 
900 


15,076 


Total  in- 
cluding 
increase. 


$2,376 

2,940 

9,120- 

11,400 

16,  240 

3,900 


45, 976 


INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE. 
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INTERNATIONAL   EXCHANGES. 


Mr.  Abbot.  With  this  preliminary  general  statement,  I  am  at  your 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  item  is  for  international  exchanges,  for 
which  you  ask  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  that  being  the  amount 
of  the  current  appropriation.  What  is  your  monthly  rate  of  expendi- 
ture? 

Mr.  Abbot.  I  have  a  statement  here  giving  the  total  salaries  and 
the  other  expenditures.  The  salaries  and  wages  amount  to  about 
$1,800  per  month. 
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The  Chairman.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  only  $15,906.33. 
Why  should  they  amount  to  more  next  year  ?  That  is  not  including 
the  wages. 

Mr.  Abbot.  The  items  are  as  follows:  Salaries  and  wages  to  which 
we  are  already  committed' up  to  June  30,  1921,  $19,893.40;  expendi- 
tures already  incurred  for  other  purposes,  freight,  drayage,  postage, 
etc.,  $10,153;  boxes,  $792.75;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $125.94:  un- 
committed available  balance,  $18,742.81,  making  altogether  $50,000. 
This  is  our  statement  on  November  22,  1920. 

In  1922  the  amount  estimated  for  salaries  and  wages  is  $1,135.67 
more  than  the  total  expended  during  1920.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  of  this  amount  is  to  cover  an  increase  made  in  the 
compensation  of  a  skilled  laborer  and  $80  in  the  salary  of  a  stenog- 
rapher and  typewriter.  The  remaining  $935.67  is  mainly  to  cover 
the  difference  between  the  amounts  paid  for  library  cataloguers  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  1920  and  the  amount  necessary  for  the  entire 
year  of  1922.  Last  year  it  was  difficult  to  keep  positions  of  library 
cataloguer  filled  on  account  of  the  small  salary  paid. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  you  have  given  is  for  salaries  and 
wages  for  the  whole  year  and  for  your  freight,  boxes,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Abbot.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  increased  that  appropriation  for  this  year,  but 
it  seems  from  the  data  before  me  now  witn  regard  to  expenditures 
last  year  that  we  were  too  liberal  in  increasing  that  by  $5,000. 

Mr.  Abbot.  I  think  not.  The  uncommitted  oalance  of  $18,742.(S1 
as  of  November  22  will  not  be  in  excess  of  requirements  for  the  seven 
and  one-third  months  remaining  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  salaries  and  wages  are  no  more,  and  you 
were  able  to  run  last  year  within  the  $45,000.  Wliat  was  that  differ- 
ence before?     Was  it  for  packing  boxes? 

PACKING  BOXES — INCREASES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

Mr.  Abbot.  Boxes  that  were  supplied  last  year  at  $1.16  cost  now 
$1.75,  an  increase  of  51  per  cent.  But  the  greater  matter  that  we 
asked  attention  to  was  in  connection  with  the  additional  cost  of 
freight  and  transportation  both  on  railroads  and  ocean  steamers.  I 
have  here  a  statement  in  regard  to  that.  Railroad  freight  charges 
from  here  to  New  York  have  advanced  40  per  cent  since  last  year. 
I  have  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  difference  between  the 
ocean  rates  in  1914  and  1921.  It  shows  that  the  increase  in  freight 
rates  to  Denmark,  for  instance,  was  367  per  cent,  and  to  other 
Scandinavian  countries  the  increase  is  about  the  same.  To  Holland 
the  increase  was  312  per  cent. 

The  Chairmax.  Over  1920? 

Mr.  Abbot.  Over  1914.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  change  since 
1920. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  only  about  $30,000  then. 

Mr.  Abbot.  We  had  to  increase  it  to  $50,000,  and  that  is  regarded 
as  just  about  sufficient  to  carry  us  along  with  the  present  rates  of 
freight.  Even  to  England  there  is  still  an  increase  over  1914  of  213 
per  cent.  Within  the  past  year  there  has  been  some  decrease  in  the 
ocean  freight  rate  to  England,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
rates  to  France.     They  have  remained  the  same  to  Italy,  and  there 
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has  been  some  decrease  in  the  rates  to  Scandinavian  countries. 
Freight,  however,  is  still  very  high,  and  the  railroad  rates  are  even 
higher  than  they  were  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  this  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  I  think  that  even  $50,000  wiU  be  insufficient,  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  now  taking  up  the  exchanges  with  Gennany, 
Austria,  and  some  of  the  other  countries,  and  consignments  have 
already  gone  forward  to  Germany.  Austria  is  taking  up  the  ex- . 
changes.  The  amount  of  goods  which  went  forward  this  last  year 
is  in  excess  of  anything  ever  carried  before.  The  work  of  the  office 
is  running  ahead  of  last  year,  when  the  number  of  packages  handled ' 
exceeded  by  nearly  28,000  those  for  1914.  During  the  year,  books, 
^veighing  approximately  500,000  pounds  w^ere  received  tor  distribu- 
tion, so  that  the  amount  of  business  done  is  in  excess  of  what  w^as 
anticipated  at  the  time  the  increase  was  asked  last  vear.  The 
statements  that  we  have  do  not  indicate  that  $50,000  will  be  exces- 
sive for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Indeed,  I  asked  the  Chief  Clerk  before 
starting  away  whether  the  $50,000  we  are  now  asking  for,  in  the 
light  of  knowledge  that  we  now  have  (somewhat  later  than  at  the 
time  when  the  estimates  were  prepared)  woidd  be  sufficient,  and 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
business  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

AMERICAN    ETHNOLOGY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  American  ethnology,  for  which 
you  are  asking  $46,000.  You  have  a  current  appropriation  of 
$44,000.     You  spend  most  of  that  for  salaries,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Fewkes.  Yes,  sir,  we  spend  most  of  that  for  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Tliis  expenditure,  outside  of  salaries,  I  take  it, 
is  for  traveling  expenses  and  things  of  that  character. 

Dr.  Fewkes.  Yes,  sir.  For  traveling  expenses,  and,  of  course, 
for  special  field  work  in  certain  lines  not  covered  by  other  appro- 
priations from  what  remains  over  salaries. 

RESTORATION  OP  RUINS. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  any  special  studies  during  the 
year  ? 

Dr.  Fewkes.  Yes,  sir;  I  excavated  and  repaired  this  last  vear 
what  I  regard  as  a  most  important  ruin  on  tne  Mesa  Verde  ?ark, 
called  the  House  of  New  Fire.  This  [indicating  by  photographs] 
shows  the  nature  of  the  work  performed.  I  personally  supervised 
this  work  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Park  Service.  That  is 
a  buUding  [indicating]  devoted  especially  to  the  worship  of  fire,  a 
discovery  which  had  never  before  oeen  made  in  the  Southwest.  It 
increased  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  primitive  life  of  the 
cliff  dwellers.  We  had  never  known  before  tnat  they  had  any 
special  temple  for  that  kind  of  worship. 

We  also  repaired  a  ruin  which  we  call  the  Square  Tower  House, 
which  is  very  popular  now  with  visitors.  The  number  of  visitors  had 
increased  up  to  3,000  this  last  year,  and  the  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  5,000  visitors  next  year.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  every  summer  there  is  a  great  trend  of  people  towards  the 
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national  parks.  It  is  very  necessary  that  we  keep  pace  with  that, 
and  we  are  putting  these  ruins  in  a  condition  for  the  people  to  see  and 
be  instructed  in  the  particular  culture  of  the  people  who  once  inhalv 
ited  parts  of  the  Southwest  before  the  coming  of  the  wliite  people. 
There  is  a  popular  demand  for  it. 

I  am  asking  for  $2,000  more,  not  for  the  continuation  of  the  work 
in  that  park  but  for  additional  work  along  that  line  on  what  is 
called  the  park  to  park  highway.  This  park  to  park  highway  will  be 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  people,  and  I  want  $2,000  more  to  take 
up  an  old  ruin  of  magnitude  whicii  has  been  known  to  us  archaeolo- 
gists for  many  years,  and  which  will  be  different  from  any  that  we 
have  yet  described  and  which  will  be  a  work  of  great  magnitude.  It 
wnll  probably  last  for  two  or  three  years.  I  want  the  additional 
$2,000  for  tKe  expense  of  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  is  it  dilierent  from  the  work  }  ou 
have  been  doing? 

Dr.  Fewkes.  This  ruin  represents  the  culmination  of  the  culture  of 
these  prehistoric  people.  We  are  now  slowly  and  laboriously  getting 
the  story  of  the  evolution  of  this  people,  showing  what  they  were  liko 
before  we  first  came  into  the  countr}',  the  kind  of  dwellings  tluy 
inhabited  and  following  step  by  step  the  development  as  shown  l)v 
different  buildings  and  the  Ivind  of  buildings  they  inhabited  at  eacli 
step.  The  ruin  for  which  $2,000  is  asked  belongs  to  the  last  of  the 
series.  It  is  a  ruin  of  such  magnitude  that  it  shows  just  what  they 
attained  before  the  white  people  came  here,  and  we  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  height  they  had  reached  in  the  development  of  their  arts,  crafts, 
and  industries. 

The  Chairman.  Your  entire  force,  of  course,  is  also  engaged  in 
other  studies. 

Dr.  Fewkes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  only  one  aspect  of  our  work. 

LINGUISTIC   AND   HISTORICAL   STUDIES,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  are  you  doing? 

Dr.  Fewkes.  We  have  worked  in  very  different  fields.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  doing  an  important  work  in  linguistics.  We  are  trying 
to  rescue  the  remnants  oi  the  native  languages  which  are  rapidlv 
becoming  extinct.  The  Indian,  as  you  know,  is  a  vanishing  proposi- 
tion. He  spoke  50  or  more  languages,  and  many  of  those  languages 
are  only  known  to  a  few  old  and  decrepit  people  who  are  disappearing. 
We  want  to  have  a  record  of  what  they  know  of  the  languages.  We 
want  that  simply  as  a  matter  of  record  for  study.  These  survivals 
are  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  know,  in  the  first  place,  the  con- 
nection beween  the  different  kinds  of  Indians  and  in  order  to  classify 
the  Indians;  also  to  get  an  account  of  the  history  or  story  of  mtui 
in  North  America  beiore  the  coming  of  the  whites. 

Then,  we  are  studying  religion,  sociology,  and  music  in  the  saine 
way.  Also,  in  the  field  of  archaeology  and  history,  we  are  working 
in  several  different  States.  We  are  working  in  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Myers  is  there  carrying  on  some  investigations,  and  we  were  able  to 
give  him  only  $1,050  this  year  for  that  work.  We  are  working  also 
in  Texas,  Missouri,  and  New  Mexico.  We  have  a  man  who  went  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  look  up  the  history  of  that  people.  We  put 
about  SI, 000  into  that  study.  We  are  covering  the  field  of  archae- 
ology and  history  as  well  as  we  can  with  our  appropriations. 
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With  the  expense  of  travel  and  subsistence  so  high,  we  can  not  do 
much  work  unless  we  have  more  money. 

Of  course  we  will  do  the  best  we  can,  but  it  is  a  proposition  that  is 
pressing  upon  us.  This  $2,000  that  I  am  asking  for  is  simply  the 
necessary  amount  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  for  the  employment  of 
labor  along  one  line.  Unskilled  laborers  whom  we  formerly  paid 
$2.50  per  oay  now  demand  $4  per  day,  and  skilled  laborers  are  now 
getting  $6  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  conclude  your  scientific 
researches  with  regard  to  the  American  Indians  ? 

Dr.  Fewkes.  Every  year  is  opening  up  new  possibilities.  I  do  not 
see  any  end  to  it.  This  work  is  science,  and  there  is  no  end  to  this 
kind  of  research.  Of  course,  in  the  matter  of  the  languages,  when 
the  languages  of  the  Indians  disappear  field  work  on  them  ceases,  but 
we  want  to  have  a  record  of  the  languages  before  their  extinction. 
As  to  this  whole  question  of  archaeology  and  history  of  the  American 
races  that  inhabited  this  country  before  we  came  here,  I  would  not 
want  to  say  that  it  could  ever  be  completed  I  think  the  scientific 
work  on  Indians  is  enlarging  as  we  go  on. 

INTERNATIONAL   CATALOGUE   OF   SCIENTIFIC   LITERATURE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  International  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Literature,  for  which  you  ask  $7,500. 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  The  appropriation  we  ask  is  the  same  as  we  had 
last  year  and  the  character  of  the  work  is  the  same.  If  you  care  to 
have  me  do  so,  I  can  give  you  a  brief  description  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  it? 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  It  is  an  international  cooperative  enterprise  in 
which  all  of  the  countries  of  the  world  take  part  or  took  part  before 
the  war.  There  were  33  regional  bureaus,  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  before  the  war.  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  Kussia 
are  now  taking  no  part  in  the  work,  but  they  will  all  eventually  come 
back  into  the  family  union.  The  bureau  of  the  United  States 
simply  takes  care  of  its  part  of  the  work.  There  is  a  central  bureau 
in  London  where  the  editing  and  publishing  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  And  each  country  contributes  its  share  ? 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  Yes.  There  is  a  complete  classified  catalogue 
prepared  in  each  country  of  all  the  scientific  papers  published  during 
the  preceding  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  copies  of  those  catalogues  are  for 
distribution? 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  Each  Government  supports  the  editing  work  for 
its  country,  but  the  publishing  is  done  in  London,  and  the  published 
volumes  are  distributed  from  London  for  sale  only,  and  the  income 
of  the  central  bureau  in  London,  before  the  war,  about  balanced  its 
expenditures,  but  since  the  war  began  there  has  been  a  deficit  each 
year,  but  the  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  are  published  at  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  the  manuscript  ? 

Mr.  GuNNELL.  Yes;  the  cost  of  editing,  publishing,  and  the  paper; 
there  is  no  profit  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  whatever  copies  we  get  we  buy? 

Mr.  Gunnell.  Yes;  at  the  price  of  publication. 
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ASTROPHY8ICAL  OBSEEVATORY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  for  which  you  are  asking  $17,500,  and  this 
year  you  have  $13,000. 

MEASURINO  THE  ENERGY  OF  THE  BUN. 

Mr.  Abbot.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  I  wish  to  make  a  number  of  points,  in  the 
nrst  place,  that  the  work  is  worth  while.  We  are  the  only  institution 
in  the  world  which  is  measuring  the  energy  of  the  sim.  All  things 
go  by  energy,  and  life  is  no  exception.  The  sun  furnishes  the  energy 
which  runs  all  things  that  are  alive  in  the  world,  besides  keeping  up 
the  temperature  of  the  world.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  the 
only  institution  lq  the  world  which  is  making  thorough  measure- 
ments of  the  energy  of  the  sun,  on  which  all  things  depend.  These 
measurements  are  being  carried  out  at  two  stations,  at  the  private 
station  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Chile,  which  is  supported 
by  private  funds,  and  at  the  Government  station,  as»to  which  you 
are  now  inquiring  about  the  proper  appropriation. 

Heretofore  the  Smithsonian  solar  work  has  been  conducted  in  part 
in  Washington  and  in  part  at  Mount  Wilson,  in  California,  the  com- 
puting, preparing  of  instruments,  and  the  like,  being  done  in  Wash- 
ington, whereas  the  observations  themselves  were  made  at  Mount 
"Wilson.  Last  year  you  will  recall  that  I  asked  the  assistance  of  the 
Congress  to  remove  that  work  from  Moimt  Wilson  to  Arizona  in 
order  to  occupy  a  more  cloudless  region,  but  no  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  was  obtained  owing  to  the  conditions  wnich  prevailed. 
However,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  it  extremelv  because  the  station  at 
Mount  Wilson  has  shown  itself  to  be  less  and  less  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  greater  settlement  of  that 
region.  At  any  rate,  the  cloudiness  there  has  from  vear  to  year 
increased.  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  enlisted  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Roebling,  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  matter  and  he  gave  us  the  sum 
of  $11,000  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  private  station  in  South 
America,  bv  moving  it  to  a  mountain,  and  to  move  the  Mount  Wilson 
station  to  Arizona.  We  divided  the  sum  in  half,  using  half  in  South 
America  and  half  to  move  the  station  from  Mount  Wilson  to  a 
mountain  called  Harqua  Hala,  in  Arizona,  a  mountain  5,600  feet 
high,  which  is  a  principal  point  in  the  Coast  Survey  triangulation 
from  Texas  to  California. 

On  the  way  to  Mount  Wilson  this  summer  I  stopped  at  Wenden, 
the  nearest  station  to  Harqua  Hala,  and  I  had  erected  there,  at  Mr. 
Roebling^s  expense,  the  building  on  the  summit  which  you  see  in 
this  photograph,  and  later  on  in  the  summer,  after  having  done  a 
number  of  pieces  of  work  at  Mount  Wilsoij  which  I  particmarly  de- 
sired to  complete  there,  we  removed  the  apparatus,  some  of  which 
you  see  in  front  of  the  building  in  one  of  the  views  of  Mount  Harqua 
Hala.  Since  October  1  I  have  been  observing  there  myself  regularly, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  my  colleagues,  owing  to  certain  family 
reasons,  to  be  there  at  this  time.  I  expect  to  turn  the  work  over  to 
one  of  them  in  January.  We  expect  to  keep  this  work  up  continu- 
ously, making  daily  observations  of  the  variability  of  the  sun^  both 
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in  Arizona  and  in  South  America.  One  station  will  check  the  other, 
and  so  there  will  be  furnished  a  strong  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
application  of  these  solar  measurements  to  meteorology.  Already, 
sir,  in  South  America,  both  in  Argentina  and  in  Brazil,  they  are  em- 
ploy irg  the  measurements  we  are  making  for  the  forecastirg  of  the 
weather.  Our  own  Weather  Bureau  is  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
applicability  of  the  work  to  the  forecasting  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  not  as  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  warrant  them  in  making  use 
of  it,  but  we  are  obtainirg  a  basis  on  which  such  a  study  can  be  made. 
The  work  has  received  a  particularljr  interesting  and  valuable 
support  from  an  entirely  independent  hne  of  observation.  Lately 
an  observer  in  the  observatory  in  Berlin,  Germany,  has  prepared  an 
instrument  which  is  called  a  photo-electric  cell  fof  measuring  the 
brightness  of  the  stars.  You  can  see  that  if  the  sun  is  a  variable 
source  of  light  then  the  light  of  the  planets,  which  is  merely  reflected 
li^ht  from  the  sim,  must  also  be  variable.  This  Dr.  Guthnick  has 
observed  the  brightness  of  the  planet  Saturn,  amongst  others,  and 
he  flnds  it  is  actually  variable  and  varies  along  with  our  measure- 
ments of  the  variation  of  the  sun.  His  measurements  are  a  striking 
confirmation.  A  I  per  cent  change  in  the  sun  is  accompanied  hy 
a  1  per  cent  change  in  the  brightness  of  Saturn.  Thus  our  solar 
observations  in  America  hare  been  very  strikingly  confirmed  by  theso 
entirely  independent  measurements  of  the  planet  Saturn.  These 
measurements  have  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  will  be  re- 
peated when  Saturn  comes  again  into  favorable  position.  But  the 
main  thing  is  to  carry  on  the  solar  work  at  two  first-class  cloudless 
stations,  far  enough  apart  so  that  they  will  be  absolutely  independent 
of  each  other,  as  far  as  local  circumstances  are  concerned,  so  that 
that  one  mav  support  the  other  and  give,  in  a  few  years,  a  real 
basis  on  which  the  application  of  these  studies  of  the  variability  of  the 
sun  to  the  meterological  conditions  may  be  based. 

NECESSITY  FOR  INCREASED   APPROPRIATION. 

Now,  vou  asked,  sir,  as  to  the  necessity  for  additional  appropria- 
tions. At  present  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  as  it  should 
be  on  the  money  which  the  Congress  allows.  As  I  have  told  you,  , 
the  necessarv  move  from  Mount  Wilson  to  Arizona,  to  secure  im- 
proved weather  conditions,  was  done  by  having  fortunately  enlisted 
tlie  interest  and  support  of  Mr.  Roebling.  That  is  to  say,  sir,  the 
fundamental  work  carried  on  by  the  Government  astrophysical 
observatory  depends  on  appeals  to  private  generosity. 

We  lost  our  best  computer  a  little  while  ago  because  we  could  not 
compete  with  the  War  Department  in  salary;  she  could  not  live  on. 
the  salary  we  were  paying  her  and  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  her  more, 
so  that  she  very  regretfully  left  us.  That  throws  the  work  which 
she  did  upon  the  others  of  as,  myself  and  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Fowle 
and  Mr.  Aldrich.  They  have  been  working  over  hours,  Mr.  Fowle 
almost  continuously  until  8  o'clock  at  night.  I  myself,  in  my  ob- 
servations at  Mount  Wilson  and  in  Arizona,  begin  work  at  sunrise 
and  keep  up  the  work  until  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  Mr.  Aldrich 
similarly.  Now,  we  do  not  feel  it  ought  to  continue  on  that  basis; 
we  ought  to  have  money  enough  so  that  we  could  get  computers  to 
assist  us;  we  ought  to  have  money  enough  to  get  apparatus  when  we 
need  it.     Heretofore,  before  the  war  conditions  came  on,  we  some- 
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times  had  a  little  balance,  perhaps  $1,000,  left  from  the  appropria- 
tion, with  which  we  could  get  new  and  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
research,  but  at  present  that  balance  is  entirely  wiped  out. 

The  condition  of  our  appropriation  at  present  is  so  bad  that  we 
shall  have  to  go  to  private  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  at  Arizona 
for  the  balance  of  the  year.  For  instance,  I  have  a  statement  here 
which  shows  that  on  November  24  we  had  unallotted;  that  is, 
not  absolutely  engaged  and  required,  to  carry  us  for  salaries,  etc., 
which  can  not  be  changed,  only  about  $300  from  now"  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  That  is  entirely  inadequate.  We  shall  have  to 
depend  upon  private  funds  for  that  purpose,  and  so,  sir,  the  additional 
sum  is  reauested  because  this  very  useful  and  necessary  work  can  not 
be  properly  carried  out  on  the  sum  of  $13,000. 

FOR   CONSTRUCTION    OF   ROAD   TO   LABOBATORTT. 

There  are  certain  matters  connected  with  this  observatory  at 
Harqua  Hala  which  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  to 
bring  before  it.  I  have  come  3,000  miles  and  expect  to  go  back 
immediately  if  the  condition  of  the  Secretary  warrants  it,  and  will 
probably  not  be  able  to  be  here  at  the  time  of  ^he  hearings  on  the 
deficiency  bill.  We  are  located  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  5,600 
feet  high;  there  are  two  of  us,  myself  and  a  boy. 

We  do  all  of  our  own  cooking,  washing,  and  everything  that  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  establisliment,  besides  doing  all  the  ob- 
serving. We  are  dependent  on  an  old  man,  who  has  a  number  of 
mining  claims  and  wno  has  a  camp  about  a  mile  beyond  us,  and  his 
three  burros.  Whenever  we  require  any  supplies  we  have  to  tele- 
graph by  means  of  lights,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  to  the  grocer  in 
Wenden,  16  miles  away,  asking  him  to  bring  to  the  foot  of  the  trail, 
1 1  miles  by  auto,  such  and  such  articles.  We  then  arrange  with  this 
old  man  to  go  out  and,  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon,  find  his  burros, 
which  arc  scattered  out  over  the  mountain  and  requiring  several 
hours  to  pick  them  up.  Then  the  next  morning  he  goes  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  trail  and  brings  up  these  supplies,  the  trail  being  about 
5  miles.  The  mail  comes  up  at  the  same  time  and  this  occurs 
about  once  in  10  days.  So  for  our  mail  and  our  supplies  we  are 
dependent  upon  that  precarious  method. 

The  Chairman.  You  picked  out  a  very  attractive  place  to  locate. 

Mr.  Abbot.  Well,  the  weather  picked  it  out  for  us,  sir.  You  see, 
we  have  to  go  to  the  desert  in  order  to  get  cloudless  conditions,  and 
when  we  get  to  the  desert  we  find  a  place  where  people  do  not  locate 
to  live  for  pleasure,  so  that  there  are  very  few  people  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  is  the  climate  there  in  the  "^ninter  time  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  I  have  not  yet  spent  the  whole  winter  there,  but  up  to 
the  time  I  left  on  Sunday  morning,  which  was  the  21st  of  Novemoer, 
the  coldest  we  had  it  was  36°  Fahrenheit.  One  morning  there  was 
frost  on  the  ground.  There  had  been  no  rainfall  of  as  much  as  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  the  65  days  that  we  have  been  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. I  am  entirely  pleased  with  the  location.  The  weather  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  for  it  thus  far.  The  cloudlessness  is  beyond 
anything  we  can  expect  in  any  other  part  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  water  supply? 
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Mr.  Abbot.  Well,  the  old  man  brings  that  up  \N-ith  the  burros, 
tvice  a  week.  We  get  about  30  gallons  of  water  a  week  to  last  for 
all  purposes,  that  is,  taking  baths,  cooking,  washing  dishes,  doing 
photographic  work,  and  everything,  in  short,  for  two  persons  in  an 
observatory.  We  have  a  tank  of  500-gallons  capacity  connected 
with  the  roof,  and  if  it  ever  rains,  as  we  fear  it  may  some  time,  we 
shall  probably  fill  that  tank,  which  will  last  a  little  while.  The  old 
nian  will  fill  it  this  week  for  us  in  order  to  help  us  out  for  a  time, 
as  he  is  going  doA^Ti  with  the  burros  because  he  fears  that  in  January, 
^vhich  is  the  rainy  month  of  the  year,  there  may  come  a  snow  which 
will  make  it  too  bad  for  his  burros.  He  vdU  go  down  to  another 
camp  he  has,  which  is  some  50  miles  away  on  a  lower  level,  where  he 
will  go  hunting  and  get  his  meat  for  the  ensuing  period. 

I  have  explained  all  of  this  to  show  the  precarious  nature  of  our 
rommimications.  What  I  want  Congress  to  do  is  to  appropriate 
525,000  in  order  that  I  may  built  a  6-mile  road.  I  have  pictures 
liere  which  show  you  how  easily  the  thing  could  be  done.  This  is 
the  top  of  the  mountain  here  [indicating]  which  has,  as  you  can  see, 
a  rolling  surface  without  any  trees,  but  merely  shrubs  and  loose 
pebbles;  it  is  a  perfect  road-making  material,  a  sort  of  dobe  soil  with 
pebbles  in  it,  settling  to  be  very  hard;  it  bakes  down  so  that  it  is 
almost  like  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Roebling  has  gotten 
you  up  there  he  should  build  you  a  road  so  that  you  can  get  back 
and  forth. 

Mr.  Abbot.  Mr.  Roebling  is  pretty  hard  hit  by  the  income  taic  and 
supertaxes  of  various  kinds,  so  that  we  think  he  has  given  us  all  he 
could  spare. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  not  made  an  estimate  for  this  road,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Abbot.  That  is  not  included  in  the  estimate,  but,  as  I  ex- 

Elained,  owdng  to  my  expecting  to  go  back  to  the  station  and  not 
ein^  positive  of  being  here  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  the  general 
deliciency  bill,  I  hoped  the  committee  would  hear  my  statement  in 
regard  to  that  and  tne  necessity  of  it. 

Now,  this  is  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  it  is  the  only  institution  in  the  world  which  is  carrying  on 
this  work.  We  are  doing  it  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  with  all 
the  skill  at  our  command  and  the  experience  of  some  tw^enty  years  in 
this  line  of  work.  We  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  are  doing 
it;  it  is  fundamental  work;  it  is  work  on  which  all  life  depends, 
and  we  felt  it  was  up  to  the  United  States  to  build  this  6-mile  road 
in  order  that  we  mignt  not  be  dependent  on  the  old  man  with  his  three 
burros,  especially  when/he  is  liable  to  take  a  notion  to  prospect  in 
South  America  instead  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  would  this  6-mile  road  lead — to  a  new  source 
of  supply  ?  . 

Mr.  Abbot.  It  leads  to  the  valley  at  this  point  [indicating],  where 
there  is  a  road. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  the  place  where  you  now  get  your  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  It  comes  to  another  canyon,  but  near  the*same  one: 
there  are  several  roads  that  lead  into  the  canyon  there  at  the  foot  of 
the  trail. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  kind  of  a  road  is  it  to  be—  a  macadam  road  ? 
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Mr.  Abbot.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  a  notch  cut  into  the  side  of  the 
mountain  where  it  is  a  little  sloping;  there  is  a  slope  of  from  three 
in  ten  to  five  in  ten,  never  more  than  that,  and  there  is  a  very  good 
road-making  material  there  which,  when  it  bakes  down,  is  as  hard  as 
brick,  and  it  will  be  of  a  very  permanent  character;  the  road.  I  am 
sure,  will  require  scarcely  anv  attention  to  keep  it  in  order. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  high  is  t&at  mountain? 

Mr.  Abbot.  Five  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  or  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Magee.  Just  where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  Abbot.  It  is  located  about  100  miles  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  between  Phoenix  and  the  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  Arizona? 

Mr.  Abbot.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  of  $25,000  for  that  purpose,  I 
feel  sure,  would  cover  the  matter.  I  used  the  pick  and  shovel  myself 
on  some  experimental  road  to  see  how  fast  one  could  get  along^  and  I 
found  that  I  myself,  who  have  no  particular  skill  as  a  road  maker, 
could  make  a  road  at  the  rate  of  2  leet  per  hour  in  the  upper  region 
and  the  same  would  be  true  in  the  lower  region,  so  that  4  miles  could 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  a  mile;  the  balance  of  it  goes  through  a 
more  rocky  region  at  the  side  of  the  canyon,  so  that  a  couple  of  miles 
of  that  will  probably  use  the  balance  of  the  $25,000.  There  is  nothing 
there  that  would  require  very  much  powder;  but  mostly  merely 
moving  rocks  which  have  already  slipped,  and  the  rocks  are  not  verv 
large.  So  I  feel  that  for  $25,000  we  could  get  a  6-mile  road  i^vhich 
would  enable  us  to  communicate  with  the  town  by  means  of  an  auto 
and  then  we  would  be  independent  in  this  business. 

FOR   WATER  RESERVOIR  AND   WIRELESS  TELEPHONE. 

Secondly,  we  need  a  water  reservoir  to  be  excavated  out  of  rock 
in  the  ground  where  it  would  be  below  any  frost  there,  which  I  estimate 
will  cost  $1 ,000.  Thirdly,  we  n^ed — it  has  proved  impossible  to  get  it 
from  Gen.  Squier — a  wireless  telephone  outfit  to  take  the  place  of  this 
heliograph  which  is  used,  at  the  cost  of  several  hours'  labor  every 
week,  to  communicate  with  the  town.  A  wireless  telephone  outfit 
for  20  miles,  if  purchased  outright  from  the  De  Forrest  Co.,  would 
cost  $1,600;  I  have  their  estimate  for  that  purpose,  but  we  can  not 
spend  that  money  as  we  have  not  got  it  to  spend. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  not  included  any  of  those  things  in  this 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  They  are  not  in  the  estimate,  and  I  am  merely  speak- 
ing of  these  by  permission  of  the  chairman,  because  I  have  come 
these  3,000  miles  and  I  expect  to  go  back  again  and  will  not  be  here 
at  the  time  of  the  hearijigs  on  the  general  deficiency  bill,  when  they 
would  naturally  be  brought  up.  Those  three  items  would  make 
Mount  Hai^ua  Hala  a  very  livable  and  respectable  place;  otherwise 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  man  to  stay  in  sucn  a  place  as  that.  1  mv- 
self  am  full  of  enthusiasm,  as  you  see,  for  the  work.  I  wish  I  could 
get  the  committee  and,  through  them,  the  Congress,  to  be  as  enthu- 
siastic as  I.  am. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  get  your  reward  on  earth. 

Mr.  Abbot.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  caring  for  reward  on  earth;  I  am 
interested  in  the  work  for  itself  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  do  it. 
but  there  are  very  few  people  who  would  feel  so  keen  an  interest  as 
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would  lead  them  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  on  a  mountain 
so  isolated  as  this,  ^ut  with  an  opportunity  to  go  by  road  to  town 
with  a  jitney  or  the  like  it  would  make  a  great  difference,  and  com- 
munication Dj  a  wireless  telephone  outiSt  is  very  different  from  com- 
municating with  Morse  signals  by  heliographing.  So  that  if  it  is  at 
all  possible  I  very  much  hope  the  committee  may  see  its  way  clear  to 
inohide  these  three  items — the  road,  the  water  tank,  and  the  tele- 
phone. I  think  that  covers  the  subject  unless  the  committee  has 
more  matters  to  inquire  about. 

INCREASES   IN   SALARIES  AND   NEW  POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  this  increase  in  the  estimate  is 
intended  to  cover  the  salaries  that  you  wish  to  pay  to  computers  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  are  necessary  to  relieve  you  and  the  others  you 
speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  salaries  but  small  equipment. 
Heretofore,  before  the  war,  and  before  the  increase  in  prices,  we  used 
to  have,  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  sometimes  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  something  like  $1,000  that  we  could  use  to  get  additional 
equipment  which  was  needed,  but  now  that  source  has  been  entirely 
cut  off  from  us,  so  that  whatever  additional  equipment  we  require 
"we  have  to  make  with  our  own  hands  or  make  in  the  instrument  shop 
here  or  improvise  in  some  manner,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  on 
the  work  as  it  should  be  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  you  state  how  many  additional  persons  you 
expect  to  employ  and  at  what  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  I  think  so;  I  think  that  is  set  out  in  the  argument 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Estimates.  Mr.  Ravenell  tells  me  that 
nothing  of  the  argument  goes  into  the  Book  of  Estimates,  so  that 
perhaps  I  had  better  read  this.  I  say,  an  increase  of  one  observer 
in  the  field,  at  $2,400,  an  increase  of  $1,000  in  field  expenses,  and 
that  is  in  connection  with  this  Harqua  Hala  work,  which  goes  on  all 
the  year  round,  whereas  the  Mount  Wilson  work  used  to  go  on  for 
six  months,  and  the  other  increase  of  $1,100  is  due  to  the  times; 
that  is,  such  matters  as  the  buying  of  apparatus  and  the  like,  which 
we  used  to  be  able  to  buy  by  sa^ng  out  of  the  appropriation,  but 
which  we  can  not  do  any  more,  tnus  raising  the  estimate  from 
$13,000  to  $17,500. 

FOR    BRANCH    OBSERVING    STATION   FOR   MAKING   DAILY   OBSERVATIONS   OF  THE    SUN. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  about  the  item  on  the  next  page  on  equipping 
a  branch  observing  station,  $7,500  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  That  estimate  was  submitted  before  we  occupied  the 
sta.tion.  I  never  had  seen  the  station  then.  I  should  like  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  statement  there  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  necessary 
road,  tank,  and  wireless  telephone  outfit  which  I  have  already  fully 
described.     That  will  be  a  substitute  for  the  estimate  of  $7,500. 

Mr.  Magee.  This  has  no  reference  to  the  station  which  you  havo 
been  describing  ? 

Mr.  Abbot.  Yes,  sir.  The  need  was  so  urgent  that  we  appealed 
to  Mr.  Roebling;  the  station  is  in  existence,  and  here  are  pictures  of 
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it.  We  are  doin^  then  one  of  the  most  fundamental,  interesting  and 
valuable  pieces  of  astronomical  work  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  world. 
The  feeling  of  the  astronomers  in  general  is  that  it  is  so.  Many  have 
signified  their  extreme  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  vou  ask  is  to  have  this  amount  increased  to 
$25,000? 

Mr.  Abbot.  825,000  for  the  road,  $1,000  for  the  tank,  and  $1,500 
for  the  wireless  telephone,  $27,500  altogether.  That  will  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  $7,500. 

NATIONAL   MUSEUM. 
FOR   FURNITURE,    FIXTURES,    CASES,    ETC. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  next  item  is,   ''National  Museum:  For  cases, 

•  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  required  for  tlie  exhibition  and 

safe   keeping   of   collections,   including   necessary   employees,''    and 

vour  estimate  is  $25,000,  $5,000  more  tnan  the  present  appropriation, 

$20,000? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Of  the  present  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  fur- 
niture and  fixtures,  $9,421  has  been  already  expended  this  3'ear, 
leaving  us  a  balance  for  salaries  and  other  purposes  of  a  little  over 
$11,000.  The  esiimate  submitted  is  $5,000  greater,  but  is  the  same 
as  was  provided  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  war.  During  the 
war,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  our  halls  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings were  occupied  by  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  that  appro- 
priation w^as  reduced  to  $15,000.  The  need  for  it  to-day  is  infinitely 
greater  than  it  was  at  that  time,  because  in  the  last  two  years  the 
collections  coming  from  various  governmental  agencies  and  from 
collecting  parties  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institution  and 
from  outside  agencies  have  required  an  increasing  number  of  both 
storage  and  exhibit  ion  cases.  In  addition  to  that,  every  case  of 
apparatus  purchased  costs  about  50  to  75  per  cent  more  than  it  did 
betore.  There  are  seven  pei^ons  now  employed  under  this  appro- 
priation at  an  expense  of  $8,220,  all  of  whom  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  specific  purposes  authorized  by  the  act. 

SALARIES. 

Nothwithstanding  what  has  been  said  before,  I  desire  to  call  ycmr 
attention  to  the  salaries  paid  to  the  men  on  the  roll  which  is  before 
us.  The  cal)inet  maker  and  carpenter  got  $100  a  month,  the  foreman 
of  paintei-s  gets  $100  a  month,  and  the  painter  895  a  month.  When 
we  have  to  hire  on  the  outside  we  pay  $7.50  and  88  a  day,  but  with 
the  small  appropriation  which  we  have  we  have  not  been  able  to  hire 
men  at  those  rates  and  besides  it  is  very  demoralizing  to  the  regular 
force  to  have  men  paid  from  75  to  90  per  cent  more  doing  the  same 
class  of  work. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  ask  for  an  increase  in  salaries  amounting  to 
$1,500? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  intentionallv  asked  for  any 
increase  in  salary.  The  estimates  submitted  that  1  have  before  nio 
shows  that  we  have  seven  men  on  the  roll  at  $8,220. 

Mr.  Magee.  This  statement  shows  that  for  1920  you  expended  lor 
wages  $6,720,  while  you  have  estimated  for  1922,  $8,220. 
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Mr.  Ravenel.  That  estimate  for  1922  is  the  e^act  salary  roll  that 
^we  are  paying  in  1921.  There  has  been  no  increase  made  except  in 
the  case  of  the  foreman.  The  old  foreman  retired,  and  we  employed 
as  foreman  a  man  who  is  now  working  at  the  bench  who  is  capable  of 
designing  cases. 

\lr.  Magee.  Was  his  salary  increased  $1,500  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No;  $25  a  month. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  do  you  get  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  should  have  to  take  up  the  exact  detail  to  give 
you  that,  but  none  of  these  people  has  been  increased.  The  foreman 
of  painters  was  only  on  the  roll  seven  months  in  1920,  the  painter  was 
only  on  the  roll  for  six  months,  and  the  tinner's  helper  was  only  on 
the  roll  10  months.  Consequently  their  salaries  werenot  paid  from 
this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  the  appropriation  for  this  year  be  enough  to 
run  it? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  not  within  50  per  cent  sufficient 
to  provide  for  all  we  actually  need. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  mean  that.     There  will  not  be  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  other  increase  is  asked  for  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  In  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  The  proposed  appropriation. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Of  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir.  What  makes  up  the  difference  between 
vour  appropriation  this  year  of  $20,000  and  what  you  are  asking  for, 
S25,000  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  That  is  specified.  What  we  really  need  for  the 
next  year  is  $33,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  not  asking  that.  You  have  an  estimated  appro- 
priation here  of  $25,000.     Your  appropriation  for  this  year  is  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  should  like  to  know  is  what  you  propose  to 
do  with  the  difference  or  the  increase  of  $5,000. 

FOR  CASES,  JARS,  VIALS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  For  exhibition  cases  we  estimate  $4,000  additional. 
I  can  give  you  in  a  memorandum  exactly  what  they  are.  In  the 
case  of  jars  and  vials  I  have  estimated  for  $1,000  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  past  year  we  only  expended  $1,038  for  this  purpose. 
We  need  more  than  that.  Those  two  items  alone  would  take  up 
more  than  the  $5,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  you  have  an  item  of  storage  cases,  $4,000  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  also  an  increase  over  the  previous 
vear.  Last  year  we  constructed  the  cases.  All  of  our  labor  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  cases  and  fixtures. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  has  been  an  adjustment  of  items  which,  perhaps, 
explains  it  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Thev  vary  each  year.  The  cost  of  things  is  not 
always  the  same.  We  mav  estimate  for  exhibition  cases  and  may 
have  to  spend  the  money  for  storage  cases. 

Mr.  Bybns.  If  you  want  $33,000,  why  did  you  submit  an  estimate 
for  $25,000? 
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Mr.  Ravenel.  I  cut  it  down  to  $25,000,  because  that  is  the  appro- 
priation we  had  before.  I  thought  that  we  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  $25,000,  to  be  perfectly  frank. 

The  Chairman.  You  really  need  the  exhibition  cases? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  put  in  those  cases? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  have  two  very  large  and  fine  giraffes  that  are 
deteriorating  very  rapidly.  For  two  years  we  have  been  tr}dng  to 
provide  the  money  to  house  them.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
That  is  one  item.     In  geology,  for  ^ems,  we  need  four  flat-top  cases. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  that  Icind  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  call  from  anthropology  for 
$3,675  worth  of  cases  for  taking  care  of  exhibits.  We  have  just 
been  given  the  Ward  collection,  which  is  now  in  London,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  ethnological  collections  in  the  world.  We  have  not 
estimated  on  that.  It  has  just  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Ward,  and 
it  will  be  here  some  time  in  the  next  year. 

FOR  HEATING,  LIGHTING,  ELECTRICAL,  TELEGRAPHIC,  AND  TELEPHONIC 

SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $93,000  for  heat  and  light.  Is 
that  for  just  one  building,  or  does  it  include  the  Freer  Building? 

FOR  NEW   BOILERS. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  No,  sir.  That  $23,000  increase  is  for  two  high- 
powered  boilers,  so  that  we  can  heat  all  of  the  buildings  from  the 
main  plant,  which  is  in  the  Natural  History  Building. 

The  Chairman.  Could  that  go  over  for  another  year? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir;  it  could. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  because  things 
of  that  kind  are  so  abnormally  high. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  recognize  that,  but  it  will  mean  an  economy  of 
about  $5,000  after  we  get  the  new  boilers  installed  and  running. 
We  are  running  two  plants  to  heat  all  the  buildings,  one  in  the 
Natural  History  Building,  where  we  use  soft  coal,  and  one  in  the  Arts 
and  Industries  Building,  where  we  use  both  soft  and  hard  coal.  We 
spent  $1,500  last  year  changing  the  grate  bars.  They  are  now  ar- 
ranged to  burn  soft  coal.  1  am  sorry  to  report  that  we  are  pacing" 
$10.03  a  ton  for  soft  coal  this  year.  Last  year  it  cost  us  from  $6.75 
to  $7.  We  estimated  on  $28,000  being  sufficient  for  coal,  but  at 
that  rate  it  will  cost  us  $40,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  use  soft  coal  entirely? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  This  year  entirely.  It  is  quite  likely  that  I  will 
have  to  submit  a  deficiency  item  of  $7,000  for  coal. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  coal  from  the  Government  fuel  yard  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  control  over  that.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  file  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  this  subject.  We 
have  35  employees  carried  on  that  roll,  30  all  the  year  and  5  for 
four  months  who  operate  the  auxiliary  plant  that  I  spoke  of.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  your  time,  but  the  salaries  of  these  men  are  clear 
below  the  salaries  paid  in  many  of  the  Government  departments  and 
70  per  cent  lower  than  those  on  the  outside.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  we  can  get  men  to  accept  the  positions. 
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Mr.  Magee.  You  can  not  find  any  permanent  power  for  increasing 
salaries  aU  the  while;  you  simply  go  around  in  a  circle. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  The  question  of  the  engineer  force  is  really  more 
important  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  understand;  but  if  you  employ  them  on  increased 
salaries  you  will  have  just  exactly  what  you  have  seen  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  siinply  playing  both  ends  to  the  middle  and 
going  around  in  a  circle.  It  is  the  increased  cost  of  living,  do  you 
not  tnink  so  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  not  had  the  increase. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  getting  pinched,  that  is  true.  It  is  awfiiUy 
hard,  there  i^no  question  about  that.  What  we  will  have  to  do  is  to 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  But  with  one  department  paying  $1,200  for  a  fire- 
man and  one  department  payingSGO 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  vVe  just  can  not  do  that  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Why  can  we  not  get  a  bonus  for  all  of  the  em- 
ployees ?    I  do  not  include  myself. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  will  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Ravenel,  May  I  not  make  a  plea  for  all  of  the  employees  of 
the  museum  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  have  men  of  the  highest  scientific  attainment 
in  our  department  who  get  no  bonus. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  no  question  about  the  exacting  conditions 
that  exist.  I  have  been  called  upon  in  two  instances  to  subscribe. 
The  professors  in  the  educational  institutions  do  not  get  as  much 
money  as  the  man  who  works  out  in  the  street,  but  what  can  you  do 
about  it  ? 

CONTINUING  PRESERVATION,  EXHIBITION,  AND  INCREASE  OF  COLLECTION. 

The  Chaikman.  You  have  submitted  an  estimate  for  $327,020  for 
continuing  preservation,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  collections,  and 
so  forth  ? 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR  THE  FREER  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  $14,400  is  urgently  needed  for  providing  additional 
personnel  in  the  scientific  staff,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  arts  and 
industries  and  history  and  the  divisions  of  marine  invetebrates, 
insects,  and  plants  in  the  department  of  biology.  There  is  no 
increase  in  salary  provided  for  anyone^  the  entire  building,  except 
for  two  curators  who  receive  $1,800  where  all  the  others  receive 
$2,400  and  we  wish  to  put  them  on  an  equality. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  the  increase  comes  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  of  $12,620  is  for  the  Freer  Building? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir.  The  installation  is  now  proceeding  and 
we  hope  in  due  time  it  will  be  opened. 

FOR  REPAIRS  OF  BUILDINGS,  SHOPS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  of  buildings,  shops,  and  sheds,  you  are 
asking  your  current  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Kavenel.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  asked  for  no  increase,  although 
we  have  added  two  big  buildings,  the  Freer  Building  and  another. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  using  all  the  money? 
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Mr.  Ravenel.  Every  dollar,  sir.  We  had,  as  you  notice,  $13,600 
for  1920.  You  gave  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  $5,600  to 
repair  the  damage  they  did  to  our  building,  so  last  year  we  had  $3,600 
additional  for  this  purpose. 

FOR   PURCHASE   OF  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND   PERIODICALS  FOB  REFERENCB. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purchase  of  books  and  pamphlets   you 
have  asked  for  your  usual  appropriation  ? 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  spend  that  amount? 
Mr.  Ravenel.  We  spend  it  all.  . 

POSTAGE   STAMPS. 

The  Chairman.  For  postage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards  you 
estimate  $500,  which  is  the  usual  appropriation  ? 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  use  it  ? 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  foreign  postage. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY   OF  ART. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  you  have  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000.     Is  that  a  new  item? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir;  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  come? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
collection  of  art  in  the  gallery  for  many  years,  and  also  of  the  depart^ 
ment  of  anthropology,  a  very  large  scientific  department.  The  art 
collection  has  kept  on  growing  so  that  it  overpowered  the  scientific 
staff  which  had  also  charge  of  the  art.  Last  year  Secretary  Walcott, 
seeing  that  we  were  c[uite  swamped  with  the  growing  arts  collection, 
asked  for  the  separation  of  the  fine  arts  from  science,  which  was  done, 
$15,000  having  been  allowed  for  that  purpose.  Now  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  is  organized  as  a  separate  unit  of  the  institution,  and 
the  $15,000  serves  for  salaries  and  the  various  work  that  is  being 
carried  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  the  11  persons? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  thiuK  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ]ust  fill  up  to  take  all  of  the  $15,0001 

Mr.  Holmes.  That  is  entirely  with  Secretary  Walcott  and  Mr. 
Ravenel.     I  am  using  all  of  these  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  them  all? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir;  and  could  use  more. 

The  Chairman.  Ii  you  need  them  all  and  can  not  get  along  with 
less,  you  can  not  cut  their  salaries  any  and  there  is  not  very  much 
left  for  consideration? 

Mr.  Holmes.  No,  sir.     What  we  do,  of  course,  depends  on  the 

Seople  we  have.     If  we  have  less  we  do  less  and  if  we  have  more  we 
o  more. 

/ 
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Saturday,  November  27,  1920. 
national  zoological  park. 

» 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  HoUister,  you  have  an  appropriation  this  year 
of  $125,000  for  the  National  Zoological  Park,  for  roads,  walks, 
bridges,  water  supply,  sewerage,  etc.  How  are  you  getting  along 
i\4th  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year — that  is,  up  to  November  1 — ^we  have  spent  exactly  $40,000. 
That  is,  of  course,  at  a  season  when  we  were  conserving  our  funds  to 
the  utmost  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  later  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  have  enough  to  carry  you  through? 

\Ir.  HoLLisTER.  Yes;  we  will  make  it  go. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  this  year  $10,000  more  than  you 
ever  had  before  ? 

COST   OF  FORAGE. 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  Yes,  sir;  but  one  item  of  forage  alone  took  $8,000 
af  that.  If  we  had  not  had  that  extra  $10,000,  which  you  gave  us 
last  year,  we  certainly  would  have  been  in  a  difficult  position  this 
present  year. 

The  CJh AIRMAN.  How  are  the  prices  of  forage  now? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Forage  prices  are  lower;  they  are  a  little  higher 
yet  than  they  were  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  strange,. because  it  is  a  great  deal  cheaper 
^vith  us  in  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  One  year  ago  at  this  same  time  timothy  hay,  for 
instance,  was  18  cents  per  hundredweight  less  than  it  is  now.  Of 
course,  it  has  been  mucn  higher  in  the  meantime. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  corn  and  oats? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Corn  and  oats  are  lower.  We  find  that  it  is  just 
about  an  even  thing,  the  increases  and  decreases  just  about  balancing. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  forage  for  the  animals  cost  per 
year  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  The  forage  costs  $1,430  per  month;  I  have  it 
estimated  by  the  month  for  each  item  and  then  for  the  entire  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  include  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  That  includes  flour,  hay,  grain  and  also  some 
straw.  The  item  for  food  for  animals  we  estimate  this  year  to  be 
S3, 000  per  month,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  allowed  last  year  in 
theplan  of  operations. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  more  animals  this  year  than  last? 

Mr.  Hollister.  We  have  a  very  few  more,  but  the  extra  number 
is  made  up  of  birds,  and  they  count  very  little  in  the  cost  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $13,000  additional  for  next  year. 
Why  is  that  ? 

INCREASES  IN   SALARIES. 

Mr.  Hollister.  We  estimate  that  our  actual  cost  for  maintenance 
next  year  will  be  $126,014;  that  is  the  actual  maintenance,  without 
arrytliing  whatever  for  extras.  In  addition  to  that  we  are  asking  in 
this  estimate  $8,000  for  increases  of  the  salaries  of  policemen,  keepers, 
and  gardeners;  those  are  the  only  additions  to  the  payroll  above  the 
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present  rates.  You  will  remember  that  last  year,  late  in  the  session, 
a  bill  originated  in  the  Senate  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  policemen,  to  make  them  equal  in  pav  to 
the  United  States  park  policemen;  it^  seems  they  were — pner^aps 
accidently — left  out  through  some  wording  of  the  bill  at  the  time  all 
of  the  park  policemen  were  raised,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  the 
Senator  put  in  that  bill. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  policemen  have  joul 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  We  have  eignt  and  we  are  asking  for  ten. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  at  present? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  At  present  they  get  $80  per  month,  with  a  $20 
bonus,  which  gives  them  $100  per  month;  tne  United  States  park 
police  receives  $1,360  per  annum,  with  no  bonus,  I  believe,  at  present, 
out  they  have  an  allowance  for  uniforms,  while  our  men  have  to  buy 
their  uniforms  out  of  their  salaries  of  $80  per  month,  and  it  really  is  a 
serious  situation  for  them  and  for  us. 

FOR  REPAIR  OF  WALKS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  asking  an  increase  for  materials, 
repairs,  and  maintenance  amoimting  to  a  little  over  $1,000? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  That  is  mainly  for  tar  and  stone  for  the  repair 
of  walks.  As  you  know,  the  roads  in  the  park  have  been  kept  in 
very  good  conoition,  at  an  average  expenditure  of  $2,000  or  $2,500 
a  year,  but  the  walks  have  been  very  much  neglected ;  the  composi- 
tion tar  walks  aroimd  the  buildings  are  in  wretched  condition;  we 
have  not  kept  them  up  at  all  and  we  would  like  to  get  them  back 
to  their  old-time  condition. 

FUEL. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  asking  an  increase  of  about  $1,500 
for  fuel.    Why  do  you  not  burn  the  dead  wood  you  have  in  the  park  ? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  We  do  burn  a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  burn  more  of  it  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  We  burn  all  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  a  great  deal  of  it  1 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  No;  we  do  not  waste  a  stick. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  it  ? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  We  are  burning  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  that  you  were  getting  out  a  lot  of  poles, 
or  what  looked  like  posts,  last  spring. 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Was  not  that  up  in  Rock  Creek  Park  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been,  because  I  can  not  tell  where 
your  park  commences  and  ends. 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  wood  up  there  and 
you  can  see  it  in  cords  along  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  outside  the  Zoological  Park  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  Ye3,  sir;  we  use  all  the  wood  that  we  can  get. 
We  have  underestimated  for  coal  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  coal  should  go  down,  if  forage  should  go  down, 
and  if  labor  should  go  down,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  you  could 
not  get  back  to  your  appropriations  of  1915  and  1916? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  I  presume  we  could  get  along  with  actual  main- 
tenance and  allowing  nothmg  for  improvement  in  the  park. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  spent  something  in  those  years  for 
improvements? 

Mr,  HoLLiSTER.  Yes,  sir;  there  used  to  be  in  those  days  some- 
thing like  $7,000,  $8,000,  $10,000,  or  $12,000  left  out  of  the  appro- 
priation each  year  above  actual  maintenance,  and  that  was  used  in 
the  improvement  of  the  park,  but  that  was  before  1915  and  1916; 
that  was  along  about  1910  and  1911.  Since  then  there  has  been 
nothing  left  and  we  have  been  unable  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
repairs  and  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  spend  something  on  repairs  and 
improvements  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not  keep  the  park  up  in  first 
class  condition;  we  simply  can  not.  We  have  a  smaller  appro- 
priation— that  is,  a  smaller  amoxmt  of  money  available — than  any 
other  large  zoological  park  or  first-class  zoological  park  in  the  country, 
less  than  half  the  amount  given  to  some  of  them  of  equal  size,  and 
with  no  public  roads  to  maintain;  we  are  probably  the  only  zoological 
park  that  has  automobile  roads. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  do  you  compare  with  Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  The  Cincinnati  zoo  is  now  liberally  supported  by 
an  organization  of  wealthy  residents,  who  have  formed  a  society  for 
its  management.  In  St.  Louis  they  took  the  matter jip  and  passed 
a  law  by  vote  of  the  people,  whereby  a  tax  levy  was  to  be  made,  and 
it  carried  by  a  verv  large  majority,  and  that  assures  them  now  an 
appropriation  of  about  $140,000  a  year,  which  increases  normally 
with  the  taxes  something  like  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year.  So  they  will 
soon  have  one  of  the  finest  zoos  in  the  world  with  that  amount  of 
expenditure.  Chicago  has  the  same  arrangement,  and  in  New  York 
they  have  a  private  society;  but  the  city  of  New  York  gives  the 
society  over  $200,000  a  year  merely  for  park  maintenance,  something 
like  $227,000  a  year.  The  society  is  a  very  wealthy  society  and  they 
have  gate  receipts  and  revenues  from  concessions,  the  concessions 
alone  amounting  to  about  $17,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  anything  from  concessions? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  We  get  notning,  absolutely  nothing,  except  our 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  receipts  from  concessions  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  We  have  no  receipts  from  concessions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  only  thing  in  the  park  tnat  might  be  called  a  concession 
is  the  restaurant,  but  up  to  aate  that  has  never  been  rented,  and 
there  has  been  no  revenue  from  it. 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION   OP  A  PUBLIC   RESTAURANT  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  the  same  item  for  the  restaurant 
that  you  asked  an  appropriation  for  last  year,  $65,400. 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  Yes,  sir.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  that  is  a 
very  urgent  need  of  the  park.  We  have  consulted  with  the  super- 
vising architect,  who  has  made  us  provisional  plans,  and  he  does  not 
recommend  delay  in  construction — that  is,  waiting  for  a  reduction  in 
prices — ^because  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  it  will  be 
just  as  well  to  build  now.  Of  course,  our  idea  is  to  rent  this  res- 
taurant, if  we  get  it,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  it  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  investment — that  is,  it  will  pay  a  decent  revenue,  and,  probably, 
a  very  good  one. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  plans  prepared  for  the  restaurant  i 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Not  full  plans,  but  we  have  had  preliminary 
drawings  made;  the  architect  has  been  out  and  looked  at  the  site. 
but  it  has  not  been  deemed  worth  while  to  make  complete  plans  niitil 
it  is  approved.     This  is  the  front  and  side  view  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  be  one  story  and  a  basement. 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  It  is  two  stories — one  leading  right  from  the 
automobile  road  and  one  leading  up  from  the  otter,  beaver,  and  bear 
dens  below.  This  restaurant  would  seat  about  350  people  and  it  is 
planned  to  have,  of  course,  tables  out  under  the  trees  in  addition  in 
the  summer  time.  A  large  part  of  this  work  will  be  done  by  the  park 
force,  as  we  do  a  great  deal  of  our  own  work;  we  will  do  all  tne  cement 
work,  we  will  do  all  of  the  plumbing  work,  and  we  wiU  do  a  great  deal 
of  the  carpenter  work;  we  will  probablv  let  contracts  for  certain 
sections  of  the  building,  if  it  seems  advisable  to  do  so,  whichever  iw-ay 
is  the  cheapest.  Of  course,  when  we  start  operations  we  can  ascer- 
tain that.  Quarries  are  very  near  at  Chevy  Chase,  where  we  could  get 
good  rates  for  stone,  as  we  always  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  this  proposed  building  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  It  is  to  be  99  by  50  feet.  They  have  in  St.  Louis  a 
little  stand  16  by  16  which  it  is  estimated,  based  upon  offers  made, 
has  a  rental  value  of  about  $5,000  a  year.     They  operate  it  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  any  kitchen  but  seems 
to  be  all  dining  room. 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  The  kitchen  is  in  this  part,  on  the  ground  floor. 
[Indicating  on  plan.]    Here  is  the  range  and  the  ice  box  [indicating] : 
the  ice  box  goes  up  through  the  ,two  stories.     Of  course,  in  ordinar 
times  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  but  at  other  times  they  will  hav 
to  use  tables  outdoors,  under  the  trees.     At  present  they  turn  away 
hundreds  of  people,  on  busy  days,  without  proper  service. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  a  larger  place  there  now  than  in  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  That  is  true,  but  in  St.  Louis  they  only  sell 
package  goods,  cigars,  and  iced  drinks.     They  do  not  serve  meals. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say  you  do  not  get  any  revenue  from  your  present 
stand  ? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  No.  You  see,  this  restaurant  has  developed  from 
a  little  tent  put  up  there  30  years  ago,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors,  and  the  business  has  grown  with  the  increase  in  the 
attendance. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  have  a  smaller  place  in  St.  Louis  than  you  have 
and  they  get  revenues  while  you  get  none,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  this  would  pay  to  the  extent  that  is  anticipated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  get  some  revenue  ?  Then  j^ou 
would  be  in  better  condition  to  say  you  would  get  more  revenue  if 
you  had  more  to  offer. 

Mr.  Hollister.  When  the  Connecticut  Avenue  land  is  acquired 
by  the  park — and  the  deal  will  soon  be  closed  up — we  will  have 
another  little  restaurant  outside  of  the  park,  whicn  is  now  paying 
the  owner  of  the  land  $20  a  month.  It  is  a  little  rough  stand,  and 
it  is  our  intention  to  leave  that  stand  there  at  present  and  until 
something  is  done  about  that  land,  which  may  be  10  or  15  years: 
we  do  not  know  when  we  will  develop  that  Connecticut  Avenue  gate. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  will  get  a  little  revenue  from  that  ? 
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^Ir.  HoLLiSTER.  Yes;  and  it  is  our  intention,  at  the  time  we  take 
over  that  land,  and  that  man  pays  us  $20  a  month,  to  ask  the  same 
amount  from  the  restaurant  in  the  park,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
man  outside. 

NUMBER  OP  VISITORS. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  restaurant  in  the  park  ought  to 
bring  more  than  the  little  stand  outside. 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  It  is  not  very  much  better.  It  is  in  pretty 
\rretched  condition.  You  see,  it  was  built  as  a  temporary  structure 
oirer  20  years  ago  and  we  have  never  spent  anything  on  it;  in  fact, 
the  contract  the  occupant  has  with  the  park  is  that  the  occupant  is 
required  to  keep  the  stand  in  condition  and  pay  all  the  expense  of 
operation  and  repair,  so  that  it  has  always  been  felt  they  did  not 
have  very  much  there.  Of  course,  the  business  has  increased  tre- 
mendously; with  our  present  daily  attendance  it  is  quite  another 
matter  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Last  year  we  had  an 
attendance  of  2,229,000,  which  makes  quite  a  difference  from  the 
old  days  when  there  were  200,000  or  300,000  a  year. 

FOR  PURCHASE,    BY  CONDEMNATION   OR   OTHERWISE,    OF  CERTAIN   LANDS. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  $80,000  to  purchase  some  land. 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  purchased  all  of  that  land? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  About  $77,000.  The  deal  is  not  closed  yet;  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  I  understand  the 
deed  will  be  passed  very  soon ;  it  is  only  held  up  now  waiting  a  certain 
survey. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  land  did  you  purchase? 

Mr.  HoLUSTER.  We  purchased  all  of  the  land  between  the  park 
arid  this  unnamed  road,  with  a  frontage  of  625  feet  on  Connecticut 
Avenue,,  right  there.     [Indicating  on  map.] 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  purchased  this 
triangle  ?    [Indicating.] 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  No ;  this  map  is  made  for  another  purpose  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  purchased  all  of  the  land  between  this 
unnamed  road  and  the  park  ? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Extending  from - 

Mr.  HoLLisTER  (interposing).  Klingle  Road  to  Cathedral  Avenue, 
and  300  feet  each  side  of  Jewett  Street  out  to  Connecticut  Avenue, 
giving  us  a  frontage  of  625  feet  of  Connecticut  Avenue. 

The  Chairman.  Jewett  Street  is  the  entrance  to  the  park? 

Mr.  HoLLiATER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  little  stand  is  on  Jewett  Street  at  the 
entrance  ? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Yes,  sir;  on  what  is  now  private  property. 

FOR  PURCHASE   OP  ADDITIONAL  LAND. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $4,000  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional land  ? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  included  in  the  estimates  last 
year,  and  this  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  old  estimate.    This  as  at 
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the  Adams  Mill  Road  gate,  near  Eighteenth  and  Columbia  Road. 
The  District  ffovemment  has  recently  opened  up  Adams  Mill  Road 
from  HarvardStreet  through  to  Calvert  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  a  little  strip  of  land  there. 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Yes ;  a  very  narrow  strip.   ^ 

The  Chairman.  From  25  to  100  feet  wide,  runnmg  from  Clydesdale 
Place  to  Ontario  Road,  bordering  on  the  park,  which  you  do  not  own. 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  That  we  do  not  own;  that  is  private-land. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  authority  to  use  the  imexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  appropriation  made  last  year,  would  that  enable  you  to 
purchase  that  land  ? 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  land  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $3,185.52,  if  there  is  no  contest. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  you  have  an  imexpended  balance  of  that 
amoimt  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  Upon  consultmg  the  figures  I  find  that  the  exact 
purchase  price  of  the  Connecticut  Avenue  land  is  $77,596.34,  so  that 
the  unexpended  balance  of  $2,403.66  will  probably  not  cover  the 
purchase.  We  have  placed  the  estimate  at  $4,000  in  case  there  was 
any  trouble  about  it  or  any  contest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  desirable  to  purchase  this  land? 

Mf .  HoLLiSTER.  Yes;  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  whethei 
we  own  it  or  the  District  of  Columbia  owns  it,  but  it  is  right  at  the 
principal  automobile  entrance  to  the  park,  and  there  is  certain  to  be 
a  row  of  garages  along  that  strip  because  it  is  too  narrow  foi  built 
dwellings. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  do  you  want  to  use  it? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  We  have  no  use  for  it  whatever  except  to  protect 
our  entrance  from  an  unsightly  row  of  garages  at  the  main  automobile 
entrance  and  to  have  the  park  come  out  to  a  public  highway,  as  it 
should,  near  the  main  entrance.  If  the  District  owns  it  it  would  be 
as  well  for  us,  but  we  would  rather  have  the  park  own  it  and  simply 
run  our  fence  out  to  that  land  instead  of  back  here  [indicating  on  map]; 
it  is  very  steep  back  of  it  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  could  be  used  for  automobile  garages  or 
something  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  Yes,  sir;  which  would  certainly  be  very  unsightly 
right  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  park.  It  shoiild  be  a  part  en  the 
park  system  whether  it  belongs  to  us  or  the  District,  but  it  -would 
naturally  go  best  with  the  Zoological  Park.  As  to  this  part  here 
[indicating]  it  does  not  make  any  diflFerence  because  it  is  built  up  with 
beautiful  private  homes,  and  the  cliff  is  very  steep,  so  that  it  matters 
very  little  whether  we  come  to  the  public  highwav  or  not.  There  is 
just  a  little  strip  which-  we  think  we  should  purchase  and  which  we 
think  we  could  purchase  for  a  little  over  $3,000.  It  is  a  matter  of 
very  serious  public  interest  to  have  that  narrow  strip  of  land  owned 
by  the  Government.  I  just  simply  felt  we  must  call  it  to  the  at  ten- 
tion  of  the  committee  and  ask  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  strip  is  how  lone? 

Mr.  HoLLiSTER.  There  is  an  alley  right  through  the  middle  of  it, 
as  marked  on  that  map.  and  that  belongs  to  the  Government  and 
would  simply  be  included.  It  is  about  300  feet  long,  the  entire  st4*ip, 
and  from  25  to  40  feet  wide;  there  are  altogether  8,494  square  feet. 
It  is  assessed  at  25  cents  a  foot,  and  1^  times  the  assessment  is 
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S3y  185.52.  The  District  assessor  and  surveyor  think  that  is  a  just 
and  fair  price  for  the  property  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  The  property  they  have  been  buying  for  the  park- 
way has  been  obtained  at  about  the  assessed  value,  or  on  the  average 
of  a  little  less  than  the  assessed  value. 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Is  that  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  Y^  ;  property  of  a  kind  that  is  riot  valuable  for 
building  purposes  but  wnich  has  a  value  for  park  purposes. 

Mr.  HoLLisTER.  Of  course,  that  is,  in  a  way,  a  different  proposi- 
tion, because  this  is  right  on  a  public  highway  and  right  in  a  thickly 
settled  community;  there  are  large  apartment  houses  in  here  [indi- 
cating, the  Ontario  and  probably  a  dozen  large  apartment  houses 
are  right  in  here,  so  that  it  is  a  rather  valuable  strip  of  land  as  com- 
pared to  the  creek  bottom  along  the  parkway  system. 


Saturday,  November  27,  1920. 
TAKIFF  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  THOMAS  WALKER  PAGE,   CHAIRMAN. 
AND  MR.  JOHN  F.  BETHITNE,  SECRETARY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Page,  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $300,000 
for  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  Page.  We  have.  Mi*.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  it  ? 

^fr.  Page.  That  fund  is  altogether  inadequate,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  spending  it  all,  then,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Page.  We  have  spent  all  we  had  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  spend  all  that  we  have  appropriated 
for  the  present  fiscal  year.  It  will,  by  no  means,  enable  us  to  per- 
form the  duties  put  upon  us  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  how  many  commissioners  now  ? 

Air.  Page.  There  are  two  vacancies  on  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  six  commissioners. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.     There  are  four  active  commissioners. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation,  or  the  larger  part  of  it,  is  for 
salaries. 

Mr.  Page.  Decidedly  the  larger  part  of  it. 

RENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  that  next  year  you  will  have  to  pay 
$25,000  for  rent,  whereas  this  year  you  are  spending  only  $10,800. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  estimate.  Our  present  rental  is 
at  the  rate  of  (15,000  per  annum.  We  were  able  to  reduce  this 
amoimt  for  last  year  by  renting  to  a  commercial  firm  a  portion  of 
the  space  unsuited  to  our  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  change  your  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Page.  If   the  Tariff  Commission   continues   to   attempt   to 

{►erf orm  the  duties  that  Congress  has  put  upon  it,  it  will  be  necessary 
or  us  to  get  larger  quarters.     We  are  not  now  able  to  do  all  that  the 
law  requires  that  we  shall  do.     We  are  doing  as  much  as  it  appears 
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humanly  possible  to  do  with  our  present  ffccilities,  but  we  are  not 
doing  all  that  the  law  requires.  If  we  do  undertake  to  enlarge  our 
operations  to  meet  the  law,  we  shall  have  to  have  larger  quarters 
than  we  now  occupy;  and  even  if  we  retain  the  present  quarters,  it 
will  have  to  be  at  an  increased  rent.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  building  before  the  increase  of  rents  occurred  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  we  took  an  option  which  we  have  been  able  to  avail 
ourselves  of  so  as  to  keep  our  rent  within  a  very  moderate  limit. 
That  will  be  impossible  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  option  expire  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  the  option  expire  ? 

Mr.  Bethune.  It  was  in  the  lease,  and  it  expired  with  our  exer- 
cise of  it  in  making  the  lease  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  the  lease  expire? 

Mr.  Bethune.  On  the  30th  of  June,  next. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  increased  cost  predicated  upon  the  thought 
that  there  will  be  tariff  legislation,  and  tnat  you  will  be  called  upon 
for  additional  services  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Page.  It  was  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  estimate  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  are  that  there  will  be  some  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  towards  a  revision  of  the  tariff  before  the  end  of  the 

f resent  fiscal  year.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that,  of  course,  but 
imagine  that  Congress  will  begin  a  revision  of  the  tariff  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.  When  you  consider  the  enormous  amoimt  of 
work  in  front  of  Congress,  however,  particularly  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  connection  witn  other  matters,  it  hardly  seenis 
possible  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  will  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  will  have  increased  duties  during  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  for  an  indefinite  part  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Our  urgent 
need  for  money  is  immediate,  however,  and  this  estimate  that  we 
sent  down  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  an  estimate  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  we  shall  continue  the  performance  of  the  duties 
that  the  law  has  tiu'ned  over  to  us,  without  special  reference  to  the 
additional  burden  of  having  to  participate  in  the  actual  revision  of 
the  tariff. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  that  you 
have  not  been  able  to  comply  with  the  law  imder  your  present  appro- 
priation.  Very  briefly  and  generally,  please  state  in  wnat  respect. 

Mr.  Page.  We  have  complied  with  the  law  so  far  as  our  funds 
would  permit. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  that. 

ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Page.  But  our  work  has  not  covered  all  the  fields  that  the 
law  outlines,  and  those  fields  in  which  we  have  worked  have  not 
been  covered  as  intensively  and  accurately  as  they  ought  to  be 
covered  in  order  to  render  the  best  service  to  the  country.  I  shall 
not  burden  you  gentlemen  with  a  repetition  of  the  duties  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  but  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  testimony  that 
I  gave  when  we  were  together  here  last  spring.  All  that  I  said  then  is 
applicable  now,  and  the  anticipations  I  cherished  at  that  time  have 
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riceii  fulfilled — that  is,  we  have  not  been  able  to  carry  on  our  work 
to  the  best  advantage,  through  the  lack  of  money.  Take,  for  example, 
the  investigations  that  we  should  make  abroad:  It  has  been  im- 
[>ossible  to  Keep  men  abroad  to  make  the  investigations  that  ought 
to  he  made  in  order  to  compare  foreign  conditions  with  domestic 
(conditions.  Our  foreign  investigations  have  been  meagre.  So  far 
as  >ve  have  made  any,  they  have  been  good,  but  they  have  been  too 
fe>^,  and  they  have  not  covered  as  many  fields  as  should  have  been 
covered. 

In  the  matter  of  Japanese  competition,  with  us,  for  example,  we 
sent  two  men  to  Japan  a  year  ago,  and  the  work  that  they  aid  was 
excellent,  but  it  was  impossible  For  two  men  to  investigate  all  Ibhose 
Japanese  industries  from  which  competition  is  feared  by  the  American 
producers.     We  have  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  rely  for  informa- 
tion of  foreign  conditions  upon  other  sources  than  our  own  investi- 
gators.    Those  other  sources  have  been  excellent,  and  it  has  made  it 
unnecessary  in  some  particular  and  very  limited  fields  for  us  to  make 
independent  investigations;  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  wide 
to  give  us  information  in  the  various  fields  in  which  we  need  it.     In 
our  own  country,  likewise,  our  investigations  have  been  too  limited 
to  satisfy  many  of  the  industries  that  they  are  being  fairly  treated 
by   the  Tariff  Commission  in  assembling  mformation  for  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.     We  have  applications  and  petitions  day  after 
da^^  and  week  after  week  from  inaustries  in  this  country  to  look  into 
the  conditions  that  confront  them  so  as  to  inform  Congress  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation  over  here.     As  far  as  possible,  we  take  the  re- 
quests that  those  gentlemen  make  under  consideration,  and  we  have 
to  allot  our  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  those  that  appear  to  us 
to  require  investigation  in  the  keenest  degree.     That  means  that  we 
have  to  refuse  many  requests,  and  well-founded  requests,  for  inquiry 
on  our  part. 

Furthermore,  our  investigation  has  to  be  done  by  correspondence. 
We  are  not  able  to  pay  the  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  to  keep  in 
the  field  the  number  of  investigators  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  the 
field  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  situation  is  sufficiently  covered. 
We  get  much  assistance  from  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 
We  have  always,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  relied  upon  the 
other  and  the  older  agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  information 
that  they  could  furnish,  but  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  collect  through 
other  established  Government  agencies  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
that  we  needed,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  in  time  much  of  the 
information  that  ultimately  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  us.     I  will 
illustrate  that  by  an  experience  that  we  had  this  year  in  taking  a 
census  of  the  ^e  industry  in  this  coimtry.     You  gentlemen  are 
familiar  with  the  agitation  that  occurred  all  over  the  country,  and  that 
has  been  reflected  m  Congress  somewhat,  about  our  new  dye  industrjr, 
and  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  it  has  been  put  up  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  find  out  what  the  djre  industry  of  this  country  really 
amounts  to,  what  the  competition  is,  and  what  the  tendencies  are. 
Under  the  law  and  by  direction  of  the  President,  we  are  reauired  annu- 
ally to  take  a  census  of  the  coal-tar  chemical  industry  in  tnis  coimtry. 
We  did  that  for  several  years,  and  last  year  I  arranged  with  the 
Census  Bureau  that  they  should  take  this  census  for  us,  and  give  us 
the  returns.     I  did  that  for  two  reasons:  One  reason  was  that  it 
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*  seemed  undesirable  that  two  agencies  of  the  Government,  should  he 
attempting  to  do  very  much  the  same  work  at  the  same  time.  A 
duplication  of  work  is  always  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Another  reason  was  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  the  manu- 
facturers to  put  upon  them  the  burden  of  assisting  two  investigations 
by  Government  agencies,  entailing,  as  it  must,  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  no  little  expense  to  them,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  The  Census 
officials  very  courteously  and  pleasantly  agreed  to  cooperate  with  us. 
in  this  matter.  We  made  out  the  interrogatories  that  we  wished 
their  field  agents  to  have  filled  in,  and  we  relied  upon  them  to  visit  all 
of  those  chemical  producers  and  to  get  the  facts.  Now,  the  trouble  is 
that  the  Census  does  not  have  to  complete  its  investigations  and  its 
reports  so  quickly  as  we  do.  Therefore,  there  was  a  great  deal  ©f 
delay  in  getting  those  returns.  Many  of  the  returns  that  went  into 
the  Census  Bureau  were  temporarily  mislaid.  They  have  such  an 
enormous  mass  of  material  that  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  avoid  a 
great  deal  of  the  inconvenience  and  delay  that  comes  from  handling  tht^ 
colossal  bulk  of  stuff  that  comes  into  the  bureau.  Therefore,  instead 
of  getting  this  census  completed,  as  we  have  heretofore  been  able  to 
do,  early  in  the  spring,  it  is  not  actually  completed  now.  Despairing 
of  being  able  to  get  the  returns  from  tne  Census  at  all  in  time  for  use 
by  Congress,  we  found  it  necessary  to  put  our  own  men  to  work  on  it, 
and  to  apologize  to  the  Census  Bureau  for  breaking  off  this  relation- 
ship with  them  and  to  apologize  to  the  manufacturers  for  what  seemed 
to  oe  a  duplication  of  work  put  upon  them  in  getting  these  returns. 

I  mention  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
actual  sort  of  information  needed  for  tariff  purposes  at  the  time  that 
it  will  be  most  useful  if  you  have  to  rely  upon  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  help  you  out.  I  repeat  that  it  is  good  business,  and  it 
is  absolutely  essential,  that  the  agencies  of  the  Government  cooperate 
as  far  as  possible  and  avoid  duplication  of  work;  but  it  is  obviously 
impossible  for  two  agencies  of  tne  Government  created  for  such  very 
different  purposes  as  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Census  Bureau  or 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  so  cooperate  and 
divide  the  work  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  duplication. 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF  DYE   INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  order  to  determine  what  the  condition  of  the  dye 
industry  may  be  at  any  particular  plants  would  you  not  have  to  put 
an  expert  in  the  plant  who  would  know  the  conditions  there  from 
personal  investigations,  and  would  a  census  agent  know  about  the 
conditions  at  a  dye  plant  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Those  interrogatories  are  carefully  made  out  by  experts 
of  the  Commission  who  are  lamiliar  with  the  industry,  and  when  they 
are  filled  in  under  the  supervision  of  the  census  agents,  and  are  then 
sworn  to,  and  when  they  are  scrutinized  by  the  experts  of  the  Tt^iff 
Commission,  the  discrepancies,  if  any,  are  bound  to  be  discovered. 
Then,  when  we  do  find  discrepancies  and  mistakes,  if  they  are  of  a 
kind  which  makes  it  appear  that  they  are  not  altogether  trustworthy, 
we  would  send  a  man  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  point  I  had  in  mind,  whether  you  depend 
upon  the  reports,  or  whetner  you  send  some  one  to  the  plant  to- 
investigate  it  and  state  what  the  conditions  were  when  he  saw  it. 
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Page.  So  far  as  our  funds  permit,  we  always  have  that  done; 
but  you  can  readily  see  what  a  very  costly  thing  it  would  be  to  have 
to  employ  experts  to  visit  hundreds  of  those  industrial  plants. 

Mr.  Maoee.  There  are  not  hundreds  of  dye  plants  in  this  country^ 
are  there? 

Mr.  Page.  There  were  273  at  one  time.     The  number  fluctuates. 

FOR  TRAVELING  EXPENSES  TO  COMMISSIONERS  AND  THEIR  AUTHOR- 
IZED AGENTS  ENGAGED  UPON  OFFICIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  are  asking  the  following  new  language : 

A  nd  the  commissionerB  and  their  authorized  agents,  while  absent  from  the  United 
States  and  engaged  upon  official  investigations  in  foreign  countries,  may  be  allowed 
actual,  reasonable,  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  in  accounts  approved  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  when  we  send  a 
man  abroad  to  make  investigations  of  the  kind  that  are  needed  in 
our  work,  the  expense  of  travel  and  the  expense  of  living  are  so  very 
much  greater  than  the  allowance  that  is  made  by  law,  or  $4  per 
diem  and  actual  necessary  travel ijng  expqnses,  that  it  does  not  by 
any  means  meet  the  actual  expenses  that  the  investigators  are  com- 
pelled to  incur  if  the  work  is  to  be  successfully  done.  We  find  it 
impossible  particularly  to  get  men  to  do  this  work  abroad  unless 
some  arrangement  can  be  made  to  meet  their  expenses.  I  have 
inquired  how  it  is  done  by  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  and  I 
find  that  it  is  the  common  practice  to  raise  the  salaries  of  tlie  men 
who  are  employed  on  this  work  for  the  time  that  they  are  absent 
from  this  countrj.  That  means  an  evasion  of  the  law,  but  it  is  a 
very  conmion  thing.  So  far  as  saving  money  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  saving  money  there,  because  you  have  got  to  pay  these 
expenditiires  if  you  are  going  to  send  the  men  abroad.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  would  like  to  do  this  thing  in  a  legal  way,  and  not 
by  way  of  evasion. 

'The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  same  position  with  every  other 
department  of  the  Government  that  makes  investigations  abroad. 

Sfr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  y 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  committee  has  been  controlled  by 
legislation  in  that  matter,  and  we  have  not  had  any  discretion  in 
regard  to  it,  although  we  realize  that  a  great  many  of  the  Govern- 
ment  agents  who  are  traveling  outside  of  the  city  of  Washington 
are  traveling  at  an  actual  personal  loss.  As  you  say,  I  suppose  a 
great  many  of  them  try  to  find  some  other  means  of  getting  around 
that  provision  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  well  known  to  everybody  that  a  man  can  not 
leave  Washington  for  the  Government  and  travel  decently  and  live 
in  a  healthful  way  upon  $4  per  diem.  When  investigations  are 
undertaken  over  in  this  country,  they  can  usually  be  completed 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  some  estimate  can  be  made 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  per  diem  and  the  amount  the  man 
will  be  compelled  to  pay,  because  the  conditions  in  this  country  are 
fairly  well  known  to  the  investigator  before  he  leaves  Washington; 
but  you  can  not  send  a  man  abroad  with  the  expectation  that  he 
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may  be  able  to  return  in  a  week  or  10  days  if  he  finds  that  the  condi- 
tions abroad  are  not  such  that  he  can  meet  them.  When  you  send 
a  man  abroad,  therefore,  you  have  got  to  provide  for  considerable 
additional  expenses  on  his  part  over  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Therefore,  it  makes  a  great  deal  more  difference  when  a  man  goes 
abroad  than  when  a  man  leaves  Washington  to  make  an  investigation 
in  this  country. 

I  am  aware  that  your  committee,  as  you  say,  is  bound  by  law  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  our  purpose  in  putting  this  request  before 
you  in  this  particular  connection  is  to  call  your  emphatic  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  making  some  arrangement  for  meeting  these 
expenses,  without  compelling  the  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
notoriously  evade  the  law  or  else  neglect  to  do  the  work  that  the 
Government  requires  that  they  shall  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  traveling  expenses  abroad, 
of  an  agent  doing  work  of  a  given  character,  are  more  than  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Page.  In  some  countries  they  are  much  higher,  of  course, 
than  in  other  countries,  and  in  some  countries  they  are  distinctly 
lower  than  in  this  country.  The  main  difference  is  that  when  a  man 
goes  abroad  the  time  of  his  absence  is  inevitably  much  longer  than 
it  is  here,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  the  amount  that  he  is  out  of  pocket 
is  much  greater  than  if  employed  on  an  investigation  in  this  country. 
That  is  due  to  his  longer  absence  from  headquarters. 

FOR  PURCHASE  AND  EXCHANGE  OP  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  asking  for  the  inclusion  of  the  words 
*^ purchase  and  exchange  of  equipment''? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  ask  our  secretary  to  explain  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bethune.  We  have  equipment  which  is  good  equipment — that 
isy  it  is  still  usable,  but  it  is  not  as  good  equipment  as  that  which  is 
more  up  to  date.  If  we  exchange  it  to-day  and  get  an  allowance  of, 
say,  SlOO  on  an  old  calculating  machine,  we  have  to  take  that  $100 
and  cover  it  into  the  Treasury.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  saving,  but  we  are  out  the  old  machine  and  must 
use  the  full  amount  out  of  our  present  appropriation  to  get  the  new 
one. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  have  the  power  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Bethune.  We  now  have  the  power  to  purchase,  but  not  the 
power  to  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  insert  the  words  ''exchange  of  eou^p- 
menf'  and  strike  out  the  words  "purchase  and''  so  that  it  would  not 
give  somebody  iji  Congress  the  idea  that  you  were  getting  power  to 
purchase  in  addition  to  the  power  to  exchange,  would  that  oe  satis- 
factory ? 

Mr.  Bethune.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  perfectly  adequate,  but 
we  should  have  that  privilege  of  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  equipment  you  speak  of  is  mechanical 
equipment,  calculating  machines,  and  other  labor-saving  devices  ? 

Mr.  Bethune.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  typewriting  machines  are 
covered  bv  another  law  and  I  refer  to  calculating  machines  and  ma- 
chinery of  other  sorts  that  we  can  not  afford  to  buy  new,  though  we 
could  afford  to  exchange  them  and  get  up-to-date  machines  at  half 
price,  and  we  do  need  Uiem. 
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INYESTIOATIONS  CONDUCTED. 

Mr.  Page.  The  work  of  the  commission  during  the  year  has  been 
in  paxt  a  series  of  studies  of  the  conmiodities  provided  for  in  the  tariflF 
acts  of  October  3,  1913,  and  September  8,  1916.  Broad  surveys  have 
been  made  of  industrial  conaitions  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
several  fields  investigations  have  been  extended  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  a  result  of  the  investigations  the  commission  has  issued 
reports  upon  the  economic  status  of  a  number  of  industries;  for  others, 
unpublished  surveys,  between  one  and  two  thousand  in  number,  are 
in  its  files  ready  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  when  tariff 
legi3lation  shall  be  imder  consideration. 

The  scope  of  the  commission's  work  may  be  briefly  outlined  by  the 
following  synopsis  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  given  detailed 
study:  Agricultmral  products,  including  vegetable  oils  and  fats; 
dairv  products,  starches  and  starch  materials,  fish,  oysters,  and  other 
shell  fish;  chemicals,  such  as  the  bariiun  chemical  and  lithopone  in- 
dustries, crude  botanical  drugs,  incandescent  gas  mantels,  dyes  and 
other  coal-tar  chemicals,  including  a  study  of  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  dye  industry;  metals  and  mmerals,  especially  those  affected  by 
war  conditions;  sugar,  molasses,  and  their  manufactures;  the  textile 
industries,  including  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  wool  manufac- 
tures, silk  and  silk  goods;  the  wool-growing  industry;  wood  and 
wood  manufactures;  paper  and  books;  earths,  earthenware,  and  glass 
ware;  and  sxmdries. 

Foreign  investigations  were  conducted  in  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
and  were  concerned  with  the  British  wool  manufacturing  industry, 
the  British  metal  and  chemical  industries,  and  general  industrial 
conditions  in  Japan.  Data  concerning  silk  production  and  manu- 
facture in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  were  secured  by  a  special 
agent  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  changes  have  occurred  in 
international  competition  since   1914.    The  commission  has  com- 

fleted  reports  on  the  colonial  tariff  policies  of  France,  Germany, 
taly,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States.  A  imique  voliune  about  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  commission  is  a  digest  of  the  commercial  treaties  in 
force  between  all  nations  at  the  outbreak  of  the.  war  in  1914,  as  well 
as  of  those  that  have  been  concluded  since  that  date.  This  is  the  first 
official  compilation  of  any  government  which  gives  a  synopsis  of  the 
world's  commercial  treaties,  conventions,  and  tariff  agreements.  A 
report  on  Canadian  reciprocity,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  is  especially  opportune  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff  of  the  Dommion  of 
Canada. 

The  commission  has  in  progress  an  investigation  of  preferential 
transportation  rates  by  railroads  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
in  foreign  countries  and  by  ocean  carriers.  Effort  is  being  made 
to  determine  as  fully  and  definitely  as  possible. the  relation  of  such 
preferential  rates  to  the  operation  of  the  customs  duties  imposed  by 
the  United  States. 

Two  reference  books  have  been  compiled  for  Congress  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House.  These 
are  entitled,  respectively.  Statistics  of  Imports  and  Duties,  1908-191  8, 
and  Smnmaxy  of  Tariff  Information,  1920. 
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With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  leave  with  the  comniittee 
a  little  statement  showing  how  our  money  was  spent  during  the  last 
year,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  membei*s  of  the  committee  to 
the  Subject  Index  of  the  work  of  the  commission  up  to  the  15th  of 
last  April.  There  will  be  a  new  edition  of  this  Subject  Index  prepared 
the  first  of  the  year. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  appropriation,  fiscal  year  1920, 

Salaries  of  commissioners $35, 625. 00 

Salaries  of  employees 185, 076. 25 

Rent  of  office  building 10, 800.  OJ 

Travel  and  field  expenses 11, 179.  76 

Foreign  investigations 8, 704. 4i 

Special  investigations 13, 174. 00 

Books  of  reference  and  publications 2,  424. 14 

Printing  and  binding 22, 125.  63 

Office  equipment,  supplies,  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  maintenance 

service,  and  miscellaneous  expenses 10, 8^0.  78 

Amount  of  appropriation 300, 000. 000 


Thursday,  December  2,  1920. 

ALIEN  PROPERTY  CUSTODIAN. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FEANGIS  P.  OAEVAN,  ALIEN  PEOPEBTT 

CUSTODIAN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garvan,  you  are  asking  for  $564,582  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  ?  * 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  this  year  $455,000? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  appropriation  f 

Mr.  Garvan.  First  rate.  If  it  were  not  for  the  legislation  enacted 
subsequent  to  this  appropriation  which  so  largely  increased  the 
number  of  claims  filed,  and  important  claims,  on  account  of  women 
of  American  birth,  and  so  fortn,  we  would  have  been  able  to  turn 
back  to  the  Treasury  quite  a  large  sum  of  money.  As  it  is,  although 
I  would  say  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  there  being  a  deficit  of 
$50,000,  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  come  out, 
unless  legislation  still  further  enlarges  the  number  of  claims  to  be 
filed. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  that  you  are 
asking  for  a  force  of  249  people  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  In  my  estimate,  Mr.  Good,  I  have  been  quite  liberal 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  courteous  thing  to  my  possible  successor. 
I  did  not  want  to  give  you  figures  that  would  embarrass  him  possibly 
if  the  legislation  provided  for  the  return  of  all  this  money,  oeeause 
if  the  47,000  trusts  have  to  be  returned  he  would  need  everything 
I  have  asked  for.  I,  myself,  have  the  force  reduced  now  to  170  and 
under  present  conditions  that  is  quite  sufficient.  I  may  be  able  to 
reduce  it  a  few  more. 
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NUMBER   OF   ACTIVE   TRUSTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  47,000  active  trusts  in  full  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  are  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  but  a  claim  for  the 
return  of  a  ticket  on  the  Hamburg-American  Line  where  people 
paid  money  for  the  ticket  and  a  separate  trust  was  created  for  them, 
It  takes  almost  as  much  work  as  a  big  trust.  Under  the  law  you 
have  to  get  a  certificate  of  birth  and  of  their  citizenship,  and  so  forth. 
Of  course,  some  small  trusts  are  hard  to  get  through  and  some  big 
trusts  are  hard  to  get  through.  The  size  of  the  trust  makes  some 
difference,  but  not  such  a  tremendous  amount. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  larger  trusts,  where  you  took  over  a 
corporation,  in  most  cases,  you  kept  up  the  organization? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  corporate  organization  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  appointed  your  own  directors  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir;  we  appointed  our  own  directors. 

The  Chairman.  And  continued  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  very  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  hiring 
an  additional  force  to  look  after  the  business  of  the  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  No;  they  are  almost  all  cleaned  up.  We  never  paid 
for  the  running  of  the  business  out  of  this  fund.  We  made  the  cor- 
poration, of  course,  pay  its  own  expenses,  as  it  always  had  done 
oefore.  Of  course,  it  entailed  additional  clerical  help  to  keep  the 
reports  of  the  operations  of  the  corporation.  That  is  very  much 
reduced.     I  have  reduced  from  600  employees  down  to  179,  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  matter  was  up  before,  you  put  into  the 
record  a  statement  showing  the  attorneys  employed  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  in  the  administration  of  ahen  property  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  expenditure,  as  I  understand  it,  was  paid 
out  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir;  the  trust. 

The  Chairman.  Without  getting  up  a  large  volume,  I  wonder  if 
you  could  not,  in  a  few  pages,  give  the  name  of  the  trust  in  one 
column  and  then,  by  years,  in  other  columns,  the  amount  paid  in  the 
way  of  attorney  fees  or  to  special  agents  or  agents  of  any  kind  out  of 
that  fund  ?  "^ 

Mr.  Garvan.  You  mean  the  trusts  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  give  you  the  same  information  from 
there  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  But  instead  of  giving  the  capital,  the  enemy 
interest,  the  number  of  directors,  and  all  that,  to  condense  it  in 
tabular  form  in  a  few  pages. 

Mr.  Gabvan.  I  anticipated  your  desire  partly,  at  least.  1  have 
here  a  list  of  the  corporations  in  which  enemy  interest  has  been  sold 
at  public  auction  since  March  2,  1920.  That  gives  the  price,  the 
counsel,  and  all  that,  but  that  does  not  give  partnerships  or  indi- 
vidual trusts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  since  March  2  ? 
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Mr.  Garvan.  I  think  that  brings  it  up  to  the  date  of  the  hearii  g 
here  before,  March  2,  1920.  You  will  find  on  page  435  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committee  that  I  added  about  three  pages,  which 
brought  it  up  to  this  date. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  the  last  hearings? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  list  of  corporations  in  which  enemy  interest 
has  been  sold  at  public  auction  since  March  2,  1920,  only  gives  the 
attorney's  fee  where  sold? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  those  not  sold  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  will  see  that  that  is  given.  And  the  partnership 
as  well  as  the  individuals? 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  a  big  business  and  where  the 
amount  involved  includes  an  attorney  fee  in  excess  of  81,000,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  about  what  the  aggregate  of  thr 
attorneys'  fees  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  can  not.  It  is  comparatively  little  compared  l<> 
what  it  was  before. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  comparatively  little? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir.  There  would  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three  large  ones.  There  might  be  some  of  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars,  because  each  sale  wipes  out  a  business. 

SALE    AND   LIQUIDATION   OF   PROPERTY  TAKEN   OVER, 
f 

LIST    OF    COMPENSATIONS    PAID    IN    CASES    WHERE    ALIEN    PROPERTY    CUSTODIAN     HA^ 

SEIZED   AN   INTEREST. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  continuing  to  make  sales? 

Mr.  Garvan.  We  are  all  through  now  with  the  exception  of  the 
sales  which  we  are  making  this  month,  which  we  have  to  make  to 
protect  the  property.  There  will  not  be  any  more  sales,  except  those 
m  litigation  which,  if  our  contention  is  sustained,  will  force  us  to  sell 
the  property  in  order  not  to  leave  the  people  who  fought  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  not  having  their  property  sold  arid  the 
people  who  submitted  their  property  to  the  Government  having  their 
property  sold.  The  Botany  Worsted  Mills  is  the  principal  one,  ard 
the  case  will  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  January  3.  If  thev 
decide  that  it-  is  German  owned,  it  would  be  inequitable  if  their 
property  was  not  sold  when  all  the  other  properties  have  been  sold. 
There  are  onlv  three  or  four  of  those. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  there  is  an  objection  made,  you  are  required 
to  sell  the  property  now? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Tne  moment  they  file  a  claim,  that  stops  me  from 
selling.  The  law  provides  that  ii  they  file  a  claim  under  section  9 
that  that  in  itself  is  an  injunction  against  my  proceeding  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  The  properties  you  have  sold  since  March  2. 
1920,  are  the  properties  of  German  owned  concerns  where  there  was 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  the  sale  of  the  property  i 
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Mr.  Gar  VAN.  There  was  no  claim  filed  that  it  was  not  German 
property. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
now,  but  I  suppose  there  could  be  no  claim  where  the  property  is 
all  owned  by  citizens  of  Germany  or  alien  enemies,  but  the  owners 
who  do  not  want  it  sold,  by  simply  filing  a  claim  against  the  sale^ 
admitting  that  it  is  German  owned,  prevent  a  sale  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any  such  case.  We 
have  secured  magnificent  prices  for  these  properties,  all  of  them, 
practically,  particularlv  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
markets,  ana  we  find  that  the  Germans  themselves,  from  all  we  can 
gather,  seem  to  be  very  content  with  the  fact  that  this  money  is  in 
the  Treasury  and  safe  from  taxation  on  their  own  side  and  they 
have  every  confidence  or  feeling  that  the  Government  will  some  time 
return  it. 

SALE  OF  PROPERTY  OF  LA  SALLE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  prices  you  received,  I  talked 
with  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  cement  company  that  purchased 
a  big  plant  and  he  said  that  they  had  made  enough  money  out  of 
the  plant  since  they  bought  it  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Mj.  Garvan.  Oi  course,  I  do  not  know  what  they  made  out  of  it. 
That  property  was  sold  twice  at  public  auction  and  we  got  $200,000 
above  any  appraisal  or  book  value. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  sold  over  the  protest  of  every  user  of  cement 
in  the  West  on  the  theory  that  it  was  going  to  the  trust,  which  it  did. 

Mr.  Garvan.  We  notified  Gov.  Lowdcn  and 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  Then  you  went  right  ahead  and  sold 
it,  notwithstanding  the  nearing. 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  the  record  of  that 
hearing.  Mr.  Bannard,  Mr.  Cleveland  Dodge,  Mr.  Griswold,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Judge  Ingraham,  of  New  York,  heard  every  protest 
and  gave  them  adjournment  after  adjournment  in  order  to  produce 
the  protests. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  have  typewritten  copies,  probably  half  a  dozen  of 
them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Could  you  send  us  one  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  price 
received;  it  was  put  up  at  public  auction.  Then  Judge  Ingraham,^ 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  Cleveland  Dodge,  Mr. 
Otto  Bannard,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Griswold,  of  Brown  Bros.,  of  Balti- 
more, and  Mr.  Ralph  Stone,  of  the  Detroit  Trust  Co.,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  pass  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  sale.  We  never  made 
a  sale  unless  the  committee  was  unanimous.  We  always  held  open 
public  hearings,  and  we  have  a  complete  record  of  each  sale. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  the  fact  that  at  the  time  it  was  sold 
to  the  trust  cement  was  costing  60  cents  a  barrel  to  produce  and  was 
selling  for  over  four  dollars  to  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Garvan.  That  (question  was  all  thrashed  out  and  everybody 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
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The  Chairman.  And  then  you  proceeded  to  sell  it,  after  they 
objected  to  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  They  said  it  was  not  the  trust;  that  it  was  the  trust 
protesting  against  the  sale. 

The  Chairman.  No;  those  people  did  not,  because  I  filed  tele- 
grams myself,  and  thousands  who  were  interested  in  securing  cement 
protested;  contractors  protested,  contractors  in  my  own  State,  who 
say  that  they  can  buy  cement  from  any  cement  ^lant  in  the  United 
States  and  have  it  shipped  back  just  as  cheaply  laid  down  as  you  can 
buy  it  from  the  trust  plant  in  Mason  City,  where  all  of  the  material 
is  dug  right  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  most  unconscionable  thing 
when  the  Nation  is  interested,  as  it  is,  in  spending  approximately 
eighty  million  or  ninety  million  dollars  a  year  building  roads  to  he 
held  up  by  an  organization  of  this  kind  and  have  a  Government 
bureau  play  right  into  their  hands. 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  will  ask  you  to  read  the  record  on  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  the  record. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  remember  how  many  bids  you  had  for  that 
property  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  It  was  a  bitter  auction,  hotly  contested,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  would  feel 
authorized  to  reject  a  high  bid  on  the  ground  that  it  was  made  bva 
trust  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  not  sell  to  a  monopoly.  That 
question  was  thrashed  out  there.  I,  of  course,  do  not  like  to  testify, 
not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  record  for  over  a 
year,  but  I  should  like  to  place  a  copy  of  the  record  before  the  com- 
mittee to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  committee  went  on  the 
question  of  a  trust. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  did  sell  to  an  organization  that  went 
right  with  the  trust? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Of  course,  they  contended  that  they  were  net. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  facts  developed  since  that  time  have 

E roved  that  they  did  go  right  into  the  trust.  They  are  now  a  mem- 
er  of  the  same  organization.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
committee  very  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  this  very  condition,  no  proceeding  has  been  taken,  no 
step  forward  has  been  taken  to  curb  this  organization  that  has  the 
people  of  the  United  States  right  by  the  throat. 

Mr.  M.\GEE.  Did  you  operate  the  cement  plants 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  have  operated  it  and  could  have  done 
a  wonderful  service  that  would  have  justified,  if  nothing  else,  the 
existence  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  You  could  have  taken 
that  plant  and  put  down  the  price  of  cement  so  it  still  would  have 
yielded  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  would  rather  come  back  after  I  get  a  chance  to  go 
over  the  record. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  was  the  amount  obtained  through  the  sale  of  this 
plant? 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  was  a  very  lai^e  amount.  It 
is  a  very  large  plant. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  imderstand,  while  your  office  did  investigate  the 
•question,  the  parties  to  whom  this  plant  was  sold 

Mr.  Garvan  (interposing).  No. 
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Mr.  Bykns.  You  do  not  know  what  negotiations  have  been  made 
or  transactions  have  been  made  since  by  tne  purchaser  with  the  trust 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Gar  VAN.  No;  I  know  nothing  of  that.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  submit  to  you  informally  what  our  records  show. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  change  my  opinion  a  single  bit, 
because  before  that  was  done  I  personally  fileS  proof  and  all  of  those 
protecting  petitions,  and  what  was  then  chargea  by  every  contractor 
m  my  section  of  the  country  has  since  proven  to  be  the  case.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  me  how  many  hearings  you  have  had, 
what  they  stated  at  that  time  has  since  proven  to  be  true,  because 
they  can  not  buy  now  a  single  pound  of  cement  any  cheaper  from 
that  concern  right  at  the  factory  door  than  they  can  buy  it  1,000 
miles  away  from  the  factory  door. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  there  a  suit  pending  now  against  that  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Complaints  have  been  found. 

Sale  of  3,637  Shares  of  La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Company,  Formerly  Ger- 
man-American PoRTLA>fD  Cement  Works,  La  Salle,  III. 

This  is  an  Illinois  corporation,  with  an  outstanding  capital  stock  of  4,500  shares 
of  the  par  value  of  $100. 

After  due  advertisement  a  public  sale  at  auction  of  3,637  shares  of  this  corporation 
was  conducted  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  1919,  and  the  highest  bid  received  for  these 
shares  was  $1,040,182,  or  at  the  rate  of  $286  per  share.  H^'e  qualified  bidders  were 
present.  The  bidding  was  started  at  $50  per  share.  Three  of  the  bidders  partici- 
pated in  the  active  bidding.  The  final  bid  was  $286  per  share,  the  highest  bidder 
being  Alton  C.  Dustin,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  represented  the  following  interests 
in  such  bid:  F.  B.  Hitchcock,  CJiicago,  Illinois;  C.  H.  McNeider,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
C.  Boettcher,  Denver,  Colo.;  The  Sandusky  Cement  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  accordance  with  the  sales  procedure  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  purchaser  was  conducted,  such  investigation  being  primarily  to 
ascertain  if  anyone  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  interested  in  such 
bid.  However,  immediately  subsequent  to  March  10,  1919,  the  date  of  the  auction, 
there  were  received  at  the  Washington  and  New  York  offices  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  various  protests  from  individuals  against  the  confirmation  of  this  sale  upon 
several  grounds,  cnief  among  which  was  that  such  confirmation  would  result  in  the 
creation  of  a  partial  monopoly  in  cement  in  certain  of  the  Middle  Western  States, 
and  particularly  in  Illinois.  Certain  minority  stockholders  also  protested  upon  the 
ffround  that  they  feared  a  loss  to  their  holdings  by  reason  of  the  sale.  The  only  other 
protests  were  upon  the  ground  of  insufficient  advertisement. 

On  March  15,  1919,  the  Illinois  Lumber  and  Builders'  Supply  Dealers'  Association 
of  Chicago  sent  a  circular  to  its  members  and  members  of  other  associations  repre- 
senting a  total  membership  of  approximately  10,000  dealers  as  follows: 

Chicago,  March  15, 1919,    . 

important:  read  and  act. 

Retail  lumber  and  builders^  supply  dealers: 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  12th  stated  the  La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Company 
had  been  sold  at  auction  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  to  a  group  of  cement  manu- 
facturers. Your  secretary  immediately  sent  the  following  telegram  to  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  Francis 
P.  Garvan,  Alien  Property  Custodian,  110  West  Forty-second  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

"The  Illinois  Lumber  and  Builders'  Supply  Dealers'  Association,  composed  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy  retail  dealers  in  cement  and  lumber,  hereby  enters  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  confirmation  of  the  sale  of  the  La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Company, 
as  reported  in  to-day's  press  dispatehes,  for  the  reason  that  such  sale  will  eliminate 
the  only  independent  cement  producing  company  covering  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
thereby  creating  a  monopoly  of  the  cement  manufacturing  business  in  this  territory, 
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which  we  consider  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  of  the 
dealer.    We  are  confirminc:  this  telegram  by  letter,  going  more  into  detail." 

These  tel^rams  were  followed  by  letters  making  oiir  protest  more  vigorous.  Copies 
were  also  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  other  associations  representing  a  membership  of 
practically  10,000  dealers.  They  also  are  taking  action.  President  Stotlar,  of  our 
association  directs  me  by  wire  to  send  this  information  to  every  dealer  in  Illinois, 
whether  member  or  not,  and  urge  him  to  makeprotest.  Take  it  up  with  your  United 
States  Senators  and  your  Representatives  in  Congress.  Here  is  a  chance  to  declare 
ourselves.  Don't  fail  to  act.  Get  your  protest  into  your  local  papers.  Let  the 
public  know  the  material  dealers  of  Illinois  are  against  anything  that  will  obstruct 
Diiilding. 

Respectfully, 

George  Wilson-Jones, 

Secretary. 

The  letter  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  confirming  the  tel^^am  referred  to  in 
the  above  circular  was  as  follows: 

Chicago,  March  12, 1919. 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Garvan, 

Alien  Property  Custodian^  Sixteenth  andP  Streets , 

Washington  t  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  The  following  tel^ram  has  just  been  sent  both  your  New  York  and 
Washington  office: 

(Here  is  quoted  the  same  telegram  as  hereinbefore  quoted  in  the  association's 
circular  letter  of  Mar.  15:) 

While  the  above  telegram  conveys  our  idea,  it  may  not  be  andss  to  say  that  our  fear 
is  that  with  the  entire  cement  industry  under  the  control  of  a  small  number  of  com- 
panies operating  in  close  cooperation  and  governed  by  the  same  sales  policy,  the 
retail  dealers  will  be  unable  to  secure  a  hearing  in  case  they  do  not  approve  oif  the 
action  or  policy  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  cement  producing  comi)anie8.  The  cement- 
producing  companies  can  control  the  price  and  selling  conditions.  They  can,  by 
concerted  action,  so  ..hamper  the  retail  dealer  as  to  destroy  his  independence  as  a 
dealer.  The  use  of  cement  is  increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  construction  of  large  and 
small  buildings;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  it  is  now  the  principal  material  iised.  The 
cement  road  program  will  require  vast  quantities  also.  Lumber  as  a  building  material 
is  beyond  the  peak  of  possible  production,  bringing  cement  into  x)roininence  as  the 
future  building  material;  therefore  we  ^re  all  vitally  interested  in  the  course  the 
cement-producing  industry  is  to  take.  Anything  that  lessens  competition  and  that 
throws  this  vast  industry  into  the  control  of  a  small  group  tends  to  make  price  fixation 
more  easily  attainable,  and  our  belief  is  that  wim  the  absorption  of  the  La  Balle 
Portland  Cement  Co.  by  a  small  group  of  companies  already  of  great  magnitude, 
companies  that  have  the  financial  backing  of  some  of  the  most  influential  interests  in 
the  United  States,  the  opportunity  of  the  retail  dealer  will  be  brought  to  the  vanishing 
point.  We  believe  the  result  of  such  concentration  will  react  disastrously  on  building 
conditions,  both  private  and  public,  and  including  the  road  construction  programs 
of  this  and  other  States. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above,  as  an  association,  we  enter  our  earnest  protest 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  proposed  sale. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Illinois  Lumber  and  Builders'  Supply  Dealers'  Association, 
George  Wilson-Jones,  Secretary, 

Eventually,  by  reason  of  the  hereinbefore  quoted  circular,  there  were  received  at 
the  offices  of  tiie  Alien  Property  Custodian  approximately  50  tel^rams  worded, 
substantially,  as  quoted  in  the  circular  in  question.  The  majority  of  these  telegrams 
came  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

There  were  received  from  certain  of  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Lumber  and 
Builders'  Supply  Dealers'  Association  telegrams  recommending  the  confirmation  of 
the  sale,  one  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

*'The  objection  of  the  Illinois  Lumber  and  Builders'  Supply  Dealers'  Association, 
recently  sent  vou,  to  the  sale  of  the  La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Company,  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  tne  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  association.  We,  as  members  of  the 
above  association,  heartily  approve  the  sale  of  the  above  mill  to  the  successful  bidder. 

"Stipes  6l  Heckbr, 
"Builders*  Supply  Dealer ,  Champagne^  Illinois.** 
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In  reply  to  the  protests  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  advised  them  by  telegraph 
that  a  hearing  would  be  held  on  April  25,  1919,  at  which  time  they  could  present  their 
affidavita  and  be  heard.    The  telegram  was  as  follows: 

•*Full  hearing  to  all  interested  on  proposed  acceptance  of  successful  bidder  for 
La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Company  will  be  held  by  sales  committee  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bannard,  Dodge,  and  Ingraham,  of  New 
York,  Stone,  of  Detroit,  and  Griswold,  of  Baltimore.  Hearing  to  be  held  at  110  West 
42nd  Street,  at  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  April  25.  Your  presence,  or  the  presence  of  one  of 
your  committee,  is  requested,  as  is  the  presence  of  any  objector.  Please  communicate 
this  telegram  to  your  associates  or  to  anyone  interested. ' 

This  telegram  was  sent  to: 

Senator  John  Daley  and  committee  associates  of  the  Illinois  Senate,  Springfield,  111. 

Gov.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  executive  mansion,  Springfield,  111. 

Clarence  Briggs,  Ottawa,  111. 

H.  M.  Orr,  mayor,  La  Salle,  111. 

(George  Wilson-Jones,  secretary  Illinois  Lumber  and  Builders'  Supply  Dealers* 
Association,  Chicago,  111. 

CD.  Root,  secretary  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  of  Indiana,  Chicago,  111. 

Minority  leader  Igoe,  House  of  Representatives,  Springfield,  111.,  and  others. 

It  was  suggested  that  each  protestant  file  an  affidavit  stating  the  facts  upon  which 
the  protest  was  based.  In  response  to  this  suggestion  only  nineteen  affidavits  were 
received.  These  nineteen  affidavits,  like  the  telegrams,  were  practically  identical 
in  wording  and  contained  nothing  but  conclusions  and  beliefs  and  presented  no 
facts  upon  which  such  conclusions  and  beliefs  might  be  based. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  here  that,  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  La  Salle  Portland  Cement 
Company,  the  Illinois  Legislature  appointed  an  investigating  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  John  Daley,  which  committee  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  the  cause  of  high  pnces  in  building  materials.  The  formation  of  this 
committee  was  prompted  by  the  proposed  expenditure  of  upwards  of  $60,000,000  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  improvement  of  roads.  Among  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee was  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  sale  of  the  La  Salle  Portland  Cement 
Company  upon  the  price  of  cement.  It  is  understood  further,  that  Governor  Lowden 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  also  conducted  an  investigation  of  such  prices.  Accordingly, 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  requested  the  committee  and  Governor  Lowden  to 
furnish  whatever  information  they  might  obtain  which  would  bear  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  sale.  The  Illinois  legislative  investigating  committee,  after  examining 
numerous  witnesses  and  after  long  deliberation,  was  unable  to  produce  any  facts  to 
substantiate  the  contention  either  that  there  existed  any  combination  among  the 
cement  manufacturers  or,  if  such  combination  did  exist,  that  the  sale  of  the  La  Salle 
Portland  Cement  Company  was  in  any  way  connected  with  such  combination.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  telegraphed,  in  effect,  that  as  far  as  its  investigation  had 
proceeded  it  was  not  warranted  in  recommending  either  its  approval  or  disapproval 
of  this  sale.  We  were  subsequently  advised  that,  in  so  far  as  this  sale  was  concerned, 
we  might  expect  to  hear  nothing  further  from  this  committee,  and  we  did  not.  Gov- 
ernor Lowden  did  not  acknowledge  our  request  for  his  conclusions. 

The  heaiii^  was  held  on  April  25,  1919,  as  scheduled  and  Mr.  Geor^ge  Wilson- Jones, 
Secretary  of  tne  Illinois  Lumber  and  Builders'  Supply  Dealers'  Association,  appeared 
and  presented  a  letter  in  effect  reiterating  the  protests  theretofore  received,  but 
gi\ing  no  additional  information,  which  letter  is  as  follows: 

Chicago,  April  f5, 1919. 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Garvan, 
Alien  Property  Custodian, 

110  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City.  , 

w^ir:  Your  telegram  of  the  14th  instant,  also  your  letter  in  confirmation,  received. 
In  reply  thereto,  the  Illinois  L.  and  B.  S.  D.  A.  hereby  reiterates  its  protest  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  sale  of  the  La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Company,  and  attaches 
hereto  copy  of  said  protest. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  protest,  as  an  organization  of  retail  merchants  dealing  in 
cement  as  one  of  the  building  materials  handled,  this  association  fears  that  future 
building  operations  will  be  retarded  and  the  various  good  road  programs  jeopardized 
should  the  cement  manufacturing  industry  become  centered  in  a  small  group  of 
manufacturers  acting  in  concert. 

As  evidenced  by  press  reports  of  the  sale  (see  clipping  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
March  12th,  1919,  attached  hereto),  the  bid  for  the  La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Company 
was  made,  not  by  an  independent  company  or  individual,  but  by  a  representative  of 
several  cement  manufacturing  companies,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  syndicate,  and 
«urh  is  the  current  belief  among  retail  dealers  oif  Illinois.    We  are  further  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  fact  of  a  syndicate  bidding,  leads  to  the  impression  becoming  prevalent  that 
the  entire  cement  manufacturing  industry''  is  controlled  by  one  central  oi^anization. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  that  natural  competiiio!i 
should  cease,  therefore  we  again  make  this  protest  against  the  confirmation  of  the  sale 
We  believe  the  foregoing  statement  warrants  your  disapproval  of  the  sale  and  that 
by  such  disapproval  you  will  prevent  a  cement  manufacturers'  monopoly. 
Respectfully, 

George  Wilson-Jones, 
Secretary  Illinois  Lumber  <fc  Builders^  Stipply  Dealers^  Association. 

Upon  direct  questioning  said  representative  replied  that  he  had  no  additiooi] 
information  to  give. 

A  representative  of  the  minority  stockholders  appeared  and  withdrew  their  protest. 

Mr.  Dustin,  the  purchaser,  knowing  of  the  existence  of  objections  to  the  confirmation 
of  this  bid,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian: 

La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Cleveland,  April  18,  1919. 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Garvan, 

Alien  Property  Custodian^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  the  successful  bidder  at  the  public  sale  of  the  3,637  shan* 
of  capital  stock  in  the  above  company  on  March  10,  1919,  I  called  at  your  office  la^t 
week  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  approval  of  the  sale. 

l^efore  visiting  your  office  there  had  been  forwarded  to  me  a  photograph  of  a  letter 
sent  out  by  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Lumber  &  Builders'  Supply  Dealers'  Aasoria- 
tion  under  date  of  Chicago,  March  15,  1919,  reading  as  follows: 

(Here  follows  the  association's  circular  letter  of  March  15  already  quoted  herein  on 
page  1.) 

Notwithstanding  this  appeal,  only  a  very  few  lumber  dealecs  filed  protests,  and  fully 
as  many  lumber  dealers  of  their  own  volition  filed  with  you  communications  repudia- 
ting the  action  of  the  secretary  of  the  association,  and  stating  that  he  was  not  authorizni 
to  speak  for  the  association  as  a  whole,  and  stating  that  they  had  no  opposition  to  of!*'! 
to  tne  approval  of  the  sale.  This  voluntary  action  by  the  lumber  dealers  I  did  nut 
know  of  until  1  saw  the  letters  in  your  file.  I  have  no  list  of  the  names  of  the  lumWr 
dealers,  nor  have  I  any  copies  of  the  letters  on  file  with  you,  but  there  was  mailed  t-^ 
the  Sandusky  Cement  Co.  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  the  Parsons  Lumber  Company  sent  to 
Mr.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  lumber  association,  in  response  to  his  appeal,  which  letter 
readp  as  follows: . 

KocKFORD,  Illinois,  Morck  17,  1919. 
Mr.  George  Wilson-Jones, 

Secretary,  Illinois  Lumber  dc  Builders  Supply  Dealers  Association, 

UOl  Manhattan  Building,  431  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  March  15  regarding  the  sale  of  the  La  Salle  Portland 
Cement  Co.  on  March  11,  last.  I  was  in  Chicago  that  day  and  knew  of  the  sale  before 
it  was  in  the  newspapers,  but  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  \'iew  it,  it  is  a  very  good  thinj; 
indeed,  as  I  believe  the  parties  to  whom  the  sale  was  made  are  far  naore  apt  to  hold  the 
prices  steady,  and  that  conditions  in  the  cement  industry  in  a  retail  way  in  Rockford 
and  \icinity  will  be  much  improved  by  the  recent  transaction. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  some  sales  made  of  large  quantities  of  cement  where  it 
did  not  have  to  be  handled,  on  the  ridiculous  marein  of  1^  per  barrel  over  the 
market  price.  We  believe  the  source  of  supply  was  this  same  plant,  which  has  just 
been  sold  and  if  the  parties  who  have  been  able  to  procure  cement  from  that  plant  are 
placed  on  the  same  basis  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  will  make  for  an  improvement 
in  conditions  all  around.  Therefore,  I  personally  can  see  no  good  reason  wh>  I 
should  wire  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.  I  am,  however,  always 
willing  to  listen  to  reason,  and  if  some  of  the  other  dealers  down  State  can  show  me 
more  reasons  on  the  other  side,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Parsons  Lumber  Company. 

You  have  showed  me  also  the  telegrams  sent  by  many  people  in  Minnesota,  all  oi 
which  telegrams  were  exactly  alike,  reading  as  follows: 

"We  earnestly  protest  against  confirmation  of  sale  La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany to  cement  trust  who  were  the  highest  bidders  for  stock  at  sale  held  March  tenth. 
They  bid  about  $450,000.00  more  than  the  plant  was  appraised  at.  They  control  :^'> 
plants  and  only  14  or  15  running.  This  plant  was  bought  only  to  further  trust  control 
of  situation." 
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I  made  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  thus  protesting,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  them  all.    The  list  I  have  is  as  follows: 

North  Star  Concrete  Company,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Ideal  Cement  Tile  Company,  Owatouna,  Minn. 

G.  A.  Hanson,  Mayor,  Tracy,  Minn. 

George  R.  Dengel,  Mayor,  Lamberton,  Minn. 

L.  Refbing.  banker,  I^amberton,  Minn. 

B.  H.  Evans,  Tracy,  Minn. 

lamberton  Cement  Block  &  Tile  Co.,  Lamberton,  Minn. 

Marshall  Concrete  &  Tile  Co.,  Marshall,  Minn. 

Bladholm  Bros.,  Marshall,  Minn. 

Tracy  Cement  Tile  Company,  Tracy,  Minn. 

Pipestone  Coop.  Lumber  Co.,  Luverne,  Minn. 

McTracken  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Luverne,  Minn. 

B.  F.  Neaves,  Luverne,  Minn. 

Luverne  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Luverne,  Minn. 

St.  James  Tile  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  James,  Minn. 

John  Johnson,  St.  James,  Minn. 

M.  Munson,  Rudell,  Minn. 

McCracken  Concrete  Co.,  Worthington,  Minn. 

S.  S.  Smith,  Worthington,  Minn. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  individuals,  in  response  to  your  telegraphic  request,  have 
filed  affidavits  in  whicb  ^o  facts  are  set  forth  at  all.  These  affidavits  are  also  dupli- 
cates of  each  other. 

I  was  in  ( 'hicago  yesterday  and  investigated  these  people  and  found  that  all  of  the 
parties  named,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  two  individuals  who  signed  their 
names  as  "Mayor"  were  dealers  in  and  representatives  of  the  La  Salle  Portland 
Cement  Company.  Their  anxiety  in  the  premises  is,  therefore,  explained.  Their 
relations  to  tne  old  management  indicates  the  source  of  their  opposition.  The  uni- 
form language  in  which  their  telegrams  were  sent  and  the  uniform  language  employed 
in  their  af!ida\'its  indicate  that  some  one  individual  connected  with  the  old  organiza- 
tion is  responsible  for  all  of  these  protests. 

So  far  as  the  protests  are  concerned  made  by  Mr.  Clarence  Griggs,  attorney  at  law 
at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  on  behalf  of  certain  minority  stockholders,  I  have  to  say  that  when 
in  Chicago  yesterday  I  met,  by  appointment,  Mr.  Griggs.  I  explained  to  him  that 
his  clients '  interests  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers,  as  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  purchasers  to  do  otherwise  than  operate  this  plant  in  the  best  way 
possible  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  stockholders,  and  that  his  fear  that  the  plant  might 
De  closed  down  was  not  only  wholly  unfounded  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been 
practically  agreed  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  purchase  that  there  should 
r>e  expended  a  large  amoimt  of  money  to  modernize  this  plant,  the  amount  estimated 
being  substantially  $500,000.00,  and  that  this  expenditure  should  be  started  this 
coming  fall  as  soon  as  the  busy  season  was  over  with.  I  further,  however,  said  to  Mr. 
(iriggs  that  his  stockholders,  having  gone  into  the  company  in  association  with  those 
who  were  now  compelled  to  sell  tneir  stock,  the  purchasers  had  no  desire  to  force 
his  clients  to  remain  in  the  company  and  that,  representing. the  purchasers,  I  was 
willing  to  agree  to  buy  all  of  the  stock  of  the  minority  stockholders  at  the  same  price 
that  I  bid  for  the  stock  at  the  sale,  and  that  I  was  agreeable,  if  he  represented  ancf  was 
authorized  to  speak  for  substantially  all  the  minority  stockholders,  to  the  approval 
of  the  sale  being  made  conditional  upon  my  buying  this  stock*. 

It  is  hardls  necessary  to  advert  to  the  ridiculous  charge  that  your  office  did  not 
give  due  publicity  to  the  sale.  There  were  four  or  five  bidders,  I  have  forgotten 
which,  and  the  biading  was  most  spirited.  The  absurdity  of  this  objection  is  demon- 
strated by  the  charge  that  the  purchasers  paid  $450,000  more  thau  the  apT)raisal  of 
the  property.  On  this  subject  I  need  only  add  that  Mr.  Cox,  of  T^a  Salle.  111.,  who  rep- 
reseiiteo  a  local  syndicate,  including  Mr.  Worm,  the  president,  bid  within  50  cents 
per  share  of  the  price  that  I  bid  for  the  property. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  objections  made  by  the  public  authorities  of  lUiiioLs, 
represente'l  by  Gov.  Frank  C.  Lowden,  and  Senators  Dailey  and  Kessenger,  and 
Representative  Tgoe,  who  are  now  engaged  in  conducting  an  investigation  into  the 
prices  charged  for  cement  in  the  Chicago  territx)ry.  \\Tien  in  Chicago  yesterday,  1 
went  fully  into  this  investigation.  I  was  shown  the  testimony  taken  by  the  inves- 
tigating committee,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  public  opposition  is  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts.  It  appears  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  proposing 
extensive  highway  construction,  requiring  lar^e  quantities  of  cement.  The  suppo- 
sition exists  that  the  cement  manufactiu'ers.  like  some  manulacturere  in  other  lines 
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during  the  war.  were  making  exorbitant  profits.  It  seems  that  at  the  insti^tion  of 
the  governor,  or  the  investigating  committee,  a  prominent  engineer  had  hct-n 
employed  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  a  cement 
plant  producing  3,000  barrels  per  day,  and  that  he  ha«'i  reported  that  the  cost  iK-oiild 
be  approximately  $3,000,000,  and  that  the  cost  of  producing  the  cement,  aliowin? 
7  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  plant,  would  be  $1.25  per  barrel.  I  was  shown  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  A.  Y.  Gowen,  vice  president  of  the  Iiehigh  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, and  of  R.  B.  Dickinson,  general  manager  of  the  Marquette  Cement  Manufarturin^ 
Company,  both  located  at  La  Salle,  Illinois.  It  appeared  from  Mr.  Gowen's  teetimony 
that  in  the  year  1918  it  cost  the  Lehigh  (dement  Company's  plants  11.4466  per  barrel . 
while  he  realized  $1.6266  per  barrel,  leaving  a  profit  of  only  IR  cents  y>er  barrel,  a 
return  of  loss  than  6  i)er  cent  upon  the  capital  invested  in  his  corporation.  Mr. 
Dickinson's  figures  were  nearly  the  same. 

Since  my  return  to  Cleveland  this  morning,  I  have  had  the  auditor  of  the  Sandiwky 
Cement  Company  go  over  the  books  of  this  companv,  with  results  as  follow.s: 

In  the  year  1018  it  cost  the  Sandusky  Cement  Oompany  $1,441  per  barrel,  while 
it  received  $1 .602  per  barrel,  a  profit  of  16  cents  per  barrel,  a  return  of  about  6  per  ecut 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  corporation. 

We  have  here  actual  results  as  against  estimated  figures. 

The  engineer  made  at  least  two  fundamental  errors.  lie  estimates  that  a  3.<'M»'^ 
banel  per  day  plant  would  be  operated  by  141  men,  and  that  they  will  produce  on 
an  avePf^?o  ])er  man  21  barrels  of  cement  per  day. 

The  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Dickinson  shows  that  the  Marquette  Company  in  a 
4,000-barrel  plant  employed  in  1918,  333  men,  and  that  their  average  procItK^tion 
wjis  12  barrels  per  day  per  man. 

The  number  of  men  employed  at  the  Sandusky  plant  in  1918  was  237  and  pri>- 
duction  was  16  barrels  per  day  per  man. 

I  am  advised  that  the  average  production  of  the  Lehigh  Cement  Ojmpany's  mill- 
was  about  12  barrels  per  day  per  man,  although  I  did  not  get  any  details. 

The  engineer  also  adopted  5  cents  per  barrel  for  depreciation  which  would  gi^■e 
about  $37,500  per  year,  and  would  require  at  least  50  years  to  depreciate  the  capiLi] 
investment.  The  error  in  this  e.-^timate  is  apparent  if  one  knows  tne  fact  that  cement 
plants  are  practically  rebuilt  every  ten  to  fifteen  years.  The  depreciation  taken  i* 
about  one-tnird  of  what  it  should  be. 

Tlie  Sandusky  Cement  Company  has  not  paid  and  will  not  have  to  pay  for  191"^. 
any  excess  })ro(its  tax,  or  war  profits  t^xes.  In  other  words,  both  in4he  years  1^17 
and  1918  it  has  made  le=w  than  the  8  per  cent  which  Congress  has  fixed  aa  a  proj>er 
profit  before  any  excess  tax  should  be  exacted. 

I  ptated,  I  })eiieve,  that  the  investigation  by  the  Illinois  authorities  was  occasione  1 
by  a  misimder^tandiag  of  the  real  facts.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result  of  that  investi- 
gation, and  I  believe  that  their  protests  should  be  wholly  disregarded  for  the  reA'^)a-* 
stated. 

It  onlv  remains  to  notice  one  other  ground  of  protest;  the  charge  that  I  reprotsento  i 
a  trust  in  the  purchase  of  this  stock.  Tlie  parties  interested  with  me  in  this  purchase 
are  correctly  shown  in  my  statement  and  affidavit  filed  with  the  custodian  lollowins; 
the  sale.  Tliree  hundred  fifty  shades  are  purchsisefi  by  F.  B.  Hitchcock,  who  hi,H 
no  relations  with  any  other  cement  company;  1,213  shares  by  Cliarles  Boett^'her. 
Denver,  Colorado,  wlio,  wliile  intere^te:!  in  eight  cement  plants,  the  plant  nexre^t 
('hicago  in  wliirh  he  is  intore?<ted  is  located  at  Ada,  Oklahoma.  C.  II.  MgNeider  o' 
Mason  City,  Towa,  will  take  862  shares.  Mr  ^[c\eider  is  interested  in  one  ceme*il 
plant  located  at  >fason  (Mty,  Iowa.  Tlie  Sandusky  (\>ment  Company  is  to  pay,  or 
pro\4de  for  the  payment  of  1,212  shares.  This  Company  owns  four  cement  pi  int.-*. 
two  of  which  reach  the  Chicago  market,  one  being  located  at  Syracuse,  Indiana,  and 
one  at  Dixon,  Illinois. 

I  have  investigated  the  ( 'liiratjo  mirket  and  the  territory  tributary  to  Cliicapo  in 
re=»])onae  to  the  cliarge  of  "Monoj>oly.''  There  are  at  present  serving  tlie  Chi<-aij*> 
market  the  two  plants  of  tiie  Sandusky  Cement  Company  mentioned,  the  pl:int  of 
the  Iniver.^al  Comapny  at  Bufiington,  Indiana,  the  largest  plant  in  the  world;  \hc 
plant  of  the  Atlas  Company  at  Hannibal,  Missouri;  the  plants  of  the  Lehigh  Companv 
the  Mar<]uette  (^omanny  and  the  La  Salle  Company  at  La  Salle,  Illinois.  Several 
mills  located  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  two  in  the  St-ate  of  Indiana,  also  ship  to 
the  Chicago  market  and  there  is  a  third  plant  now  under  construction  and  practically 
completed  at  (Jreencastle,  Indiana,  the  market  for  which  will  largely  be  in  the  Cl>i«  - 
cago  territory-.  Tliere  are,,  it  appears,  therefore,  at  least  ten  different  companies 
which  reacdi  the  Chi«^ago  inarket,  and  the  charge  that  the  purchase  of  the  ia%jority 
of  the  stock  of  the  La  Salle  company  mil  result  m  a  monopoly  is  absurd. 
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The  Sandusky  Company  has  a  very  large  overhead  expense  and  united  in  the  pur- 
chase in  the  hope  that  its  general  mansigement  might  be  extended  over  this  plant  so  as 
to  reduce  its  operating  cost. 

I  have  gone  into  all  of  these  questions  fully  in  order  to  satisfy  the  custodian  that  the 
charges  made  were  baseless,  and  not  because  I  believe  that  as  a  legal  proposition  any 
of  these  complaints  or  charges  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

The  custoaian  is  a  trustee  for  the  enemy  shareholder  in  this  company,  made  so  in 
express  terms  by  the  act  of  Confess.  It  is  his  duty  in  disposing  of  their  shares  of 
Ptock  to  get  the  largest  price  possible  therefor,  and  he  can  not,  with  due  regard  to  his 
duty  in  the  premises,  give  any  consideration  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
other  people. 

I  might  add  that  none  of  the  protestants  offered  to  take  the  property  at  the  price 
bid,  or  offered  to  bid  a  larger  price  if  the  property  is  again  offered  for  sale. 

Very  respectfully  submittea. 

A.  C.  DUSTIN. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Dustin,  the  representative  of  the  purchasers,  was  conducted 
on  April  25,  1919,  and  is  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Dustin,  you  are  the  representative  of  the  syndicate  of  successful  bidders  at 
the  La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Company  sale,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  ex])lain  fully  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  various  interests  in  that  syn- 
dicate and  also  what  effect  the  confirmation  of  this  sale  would  have  upon  the  price  of 
cement  in  Indiana.  Iowa,  and  Illinois. — A .  I  bid  for  this  stock  at  the  sale  on  March  10, 
as  apj^ears  by  my  record  which  I  filed  with  the  custodian,  for  F.  B.  Hitchcock,  of 
("hirago,  who  is  to  have  350  shares  of  stock:  C.  H.  McN eider,  who  is  to  have  862  shares; 
C.  Boettcher,  of  Denver,  who  is  to  have  1.213  shares;  and  The  Sandusky  Cement  Com- 
pany, which  is  to  have  1,212  shares.  My  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  is 
a  broker  and  investor  in  Chicago,  expects  to  retain  his  stock  permanently.  He  is  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  interest^  in  any  cement  company  whatever.  Mr.  McNeider  is 
interested  in  cement  stock  in  Masoii  City. 

Q.  Is  his  interest  a  large  interest? — A.  I  can  not  say.  Mr.  Boettcher  is  interested 
in  eight  cement  plants  in  the  West, "the  nearest  one  to  Chicago  bein^  at  Ada,  Oklahoma. 

Q.  Would  that  distance  preclude  them  from  dealing  in  the  Illinois  market? — A .  Yes; 
cement  is  a  low-grade  mat^erial.  and  freight  rates  would  prohibit. 

The  stock  bought  hy  the  Sandusky  Cement  Co  may  be  distributed  in  ]>art  to  the 
dinoreut  stockholders  which  are  interested  in  that  stock  who  are  in  the  company. 

Mr.  Irwin,  of  Spokane,  has  ])een  considered  as  the  possible  executive  officer  of  this 
company  in  the  event  the  sale  is  confirmed.  He  has  stipulated  to  me  that  if  this  was 
the  case  he  would  wish  to  buy  some  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 

In  respect  to  the  charge  of  monopoly  or  the  tendency  of  this  sale  to  create  a  mo- 
no]K>lv,  I  would  say  that  I  have  already,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Garvan,  pretty  well  cov- 
ortnl  that  subject.  There  are  tributary  to  the  Chicago  market  quite  a  number  of 
cement  companies.  The  largest  is  probably  the  Universal  Co.  of  Buffington, 
Ind..  which  Ls  controlled  and  owned  by  the  tJnited  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
Lehigh  Cement  Co.  owns  two  plants  in  that  territory,  one  at  La  Salle  and  one  at 
^fitchell,  Ind.,  both  of  which  serve  the  Chicago  market.  The  Marquette  Cement 
Corapanv  has  one  plant  at  La  Salle,  111.  The  Sandusky  Cement  Co.  has  two 
plants  which  serve  that  market,  with  one  at  La  Salle  and  one  at  Syracuse.  There  is  a 
now  ]>lant  in  construction  at  Greensboro,  Ind.,  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  name. 
There  are  also  several  mills  making  cement  in  Michigan  which  ship  into  the  Chicago 
market.  There  are,  therefore,  at  least  10  com])anies  which  reach  the  (;hicago  market, 
and  each  overlaps  some  of  the  same  plants  or  other  plants  in  the  territory  they  reach  at 
points  somewhat  distant  from  Chicago.  For  instance,  the  Syracuse  plant  of  the  San- 
dusky Cement  Co.  has  for  its  market  the  territory  from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis. 
At  Chicago  it  comes  into  competition  with  all  of  the  plants  above  mentioned,  while  at 
Indianapolis  it  comes  into  competition  with  the  Lehigh  and  some  other  companies 
which  do  not  reach  the  (.''hica^  market  at  all. 

(^.  These  companies  to  which  you  make  reference  are  competing  in  business,  are 
they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  informal  agreements  between  these  companies? — A.  There  are 
not.    The  Sandusky  Cement  Co.  employs  14  salesmen. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  companies  mentioned  to  take  any  interest  in  the  stock  pur- 
chase?— A.  No. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  caused  the  investigation  into  the  cost  of  cement? — 
A.  The  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  public  aifthorities  was  due  to  the  supposition 
that  cement  companies  were  profiteers,  this  supposition  Rowing  out  of  the  fact 
that  cement  prices  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  This  is  wrong,  the  Sandusky 
ment  Com     pany  cost  price  last  month  being  144  cents  plus  per  barrel,  which  the 
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average  selling  price  was  160  cents  plus  per  barrel,  the  lowest  profit  being  16  cents 
per  barrel.  The  cost  per  barrel  in  1916  was  75  cents,  while  the  selling  price  was  112 
cents,  the  profit  being  37  cents.  The  La  Salle  cost  sheet  shows  cost  price  124  cent* 
per  barrel,  but  in  making  up  the  cost  there  was  allowed  not  less  than  5  cents  per  barrel 
for  depreciation.  The  average  price  received  was  152  cents  per  barrel.  When  I  was 
in  Chicago,  I  read  a  testimony  made  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  by  Mr.  Gowen, 
of  the  Lehigh  Cement  Co.  in  which  he  stated  their  cost  price  was  144  cents  per  barrel, 
selling  price  162  cents,  and  profit  18  cents  per  barrel.  Going  back  a  few  years,  Mr. 
Gowen  said  in  1913  the  cost  price  was  63  cents,  selling  price  82  cents  per  barrel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  and  selling  prices  in  The  Sandusky  Cement  Co. 
were  in,  say,  1913? — ^A.  In  1913  the  cost  price  was  62  cents  and  we  realized  102ceits, 
making  a  39-cent  profit  per  barrel. 

Q.  Mr.  Dustin,  I  understand  that  there  has  been  some  objection  to  the  confirmation 
of  this  sale  on  the  part  of  the  minority  stockholders.  WhsA,  arrangements  have  you 
made  with  them? — A.  When  I  was  in  Washington  I  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clarenre 
Griggs,  protesting  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  stockholders  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
sale.  This  protest  was  made  upon  the  theory  that  the  purchasers  intended  to  ^hut 
down  the  La  Salle  Portland  Cement  Company.  At  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Gri^  I 
told  him  that  instead  of  that  it  was  our  plan  to  modernize  the  plant  and  make  it  strictly 
up  to  date.  I  told  him  we  would  like  to  have  the  minority  stockholders  stay  in, 
but  I  realized  we  were  new  people,  and  if  the  minority  stockholders  wanted  to  sell, 
I  said  that  I  would  buy  that  minority  stock  at  the  bid  price  and  pay  for  it  on  the 
date  that  I  •planned  to  pay  for  the  alien  stock.  At  the  public  hearing  before  the  ad- 
visory sales  committee  a  representative  of  these  minority  stockholders  appeared  and 
said  that  this  was  satisfactory  to  him  and  that  the  minority  stockholders  withdrew 
all  objections  to  the  confirmation  of  the  sale. 

Q.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  there  are  still  shares  of  stock  by  aliens  which  might 
hereafter  be  taken  over,  do  you  care  to  bid  them  in  at  the  same  price  you  paid  at  the 
sale? — ^A.  Yes;  if  it  becomes  necessary.  I  should  like,  however,  to  put  a  time  Uimt 
on  this  in  order  to  hurry  it  up. 

Mr.  Dustin,  in  conclusion,  stated: 

"The  Sandusky  Cement  Company  probably  has  upward  of  100  stockhoWei^- 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  held,  however,  by  about  7  people  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  compan^'^  from  its  beginning  20  years  ago.  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  no  stockholder  in  this  company  that  has  any  stock  of  any  other  cement  com- 
pany at  the  present  time,  at  least  none  of  the  few  persons  I  know  who  own  90  per  cent 
of  tiie  stock.  It  may  be  that  the  small  stockholders  hold  some  other  interest  in 
cement." 

This  sale  was  advertised  bv  display  advertising  in  the  following  papers: 

New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald,  New  York  World,  New  York  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Philadelphia  Record^  Philadelphia  Press,  Baltimore  Manufacturers'  Record, 
Boston  Post,  Boston  Transcript,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  Pre«, 
La  Salle  (111.)  Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Globe,  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  New  York  Engineering  News  Journal,  Phila- 
delphia Ledger,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News,  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  Chicago  Journal,  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  advertisins  there  were  printed  and  distributed  to 
possible  interested  purchasers  approximately  one  thousand  copies  of  a  prospectus 
of  sale  prepared  at  the  office  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

The  advisory  committee  on  sales  is  a  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  on  sales 
conducted  by  the  Alien  Propertjr  Custodian,  both  with  respect  to  adequacy  of  price 
and  qualifications  of  the  highest  bidder.    This  committee  is  composed  of  the  following: 

Otto  T.  Bannard,  president  of  the  New  York  Trust  Company. 

Ralph  Stone,  president  of  the  Detroit  Trust  Company. 

Hon.  George  Ingraham,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Appellate  Court,  New  York. 

Benj.  H.  Griswold,  jr.,  of  Brown  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  New  York  City. 

This  committee  convened  to  consider  this  sale  on  March  14, 1919,  and  at  this  meeting 
approved  the  sale  as  to  price  and  took  no  action  as  to  purchaser.  In  conformity  with 
the  plan  to  hear  all  interested  parties,  this  committee  agsun  convened  on  April  2b, 
1919,  all  members  being  present,  to  consider  the  qualifications  of  the  purchaser. 

At  this  meeting  the  minority  stockholders  withdrew  their  objections  to  the  s&i^ 
and  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Illinois  Lumber  and  Builders'  Supplv  Dealers'  Assodatioo. 
appeared  and  protested  only  on  the  ground  of  monopoly  ana  filed  the  letter  dated 
April  25,  1919,  nereinbefore  quoted  verbatim. 
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Mr.  Dustin,  the  highest  bidder,  was  also  heard)  and  he  reiterated  the  substance  of 
his  letter  of  April  25,  1919,  also  hereinbefore  quoted. 

The  committee  then  called  for  any  other  facts  or  statements  on  the  question  of 
monopoly  or  combination,  and  there  being  no  further  statements  or  protests,  the  com- 
mittee approved  the  sale  as  to  the  purchsuser. 

Subsequent  to  such  approval  by  the  advisory  committee  on  sales,  the  bid  of  Mr. 
Dustin  and  associates  w£U9  formally  accepted  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  and  in 
due  course  the  property  was  delivered,  paid  for,  and  the  piurchaae  price  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  Umted  States. 

INCREASE   IN   CLAIMS   FOR   RETURN    OF   PROPERTY. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  249  clerks  next 
year  to  administer  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  feel  that  this  will  be  necessary  if  the  number  of 
claims  increase,  and  if  the  increase  keeps  up  as  it  has  been.  There 
were  120  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  claims? 

Mr.  Garvan.  For  the  return  of  property  under  the  law  passed  by 
Congress  last  year.  Under  that  law  all  American-born  women  are 
entitled  to  their  property,  and  all  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hear  those  claims,  and  then,  when  you 
find  that  a  claimant  is  entitled  to  the  return  of  his  property,  do  you 
return  it? 

Mr.  Garvan.  No,  sir-  it  must  go  then  to  the  Attorney  GeneraFs 
Office  and  be  appro vea  by  him.  Then  that  property  is  returned. 
We  have  returned  about  $106,000,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  During  what  time? 

Mr.  Garvan.  So  far.  However,  that  does  not  show  exactly  how 
much  we  have  practically  returned,  because  there  are  claims  which 
we  have  approved  and  which  will  be  approved  in  the  Attorney 
GeneraVs  office  in  the  course  of  business,  and  which  will  amount  to 
more  than  that.  I  can  not  give  the  amount,  because  I  can  not  tell 
what  claims  will  be  rejected. 

ACCUMULATED   INTEREST   ON   MONEY  PUT  UP  WITH  SmS. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  in  $1,000,000  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  fund,  and  invest  that  in  Liberty  bonds,  who  would 
bear  the  loss  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  We  would  turn  it  over  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  thev  would  take  charge  of  that. 

TheCSiAiRMAN.  Who  would  stand  the  loss  ?  Suppose  the  Treasury 
invested  the  $1,000,000  in  Liberty  bonds,  and  then  must  return  the 
money,  would  you  return  it  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  there  would  have  to  be*  some 
adjustment  of  that  with  the  Treasury  Department. 

TTie  Chairman.  There  will  be  some  pretty  large  losses  somewhere. 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir;  if  Liberty  bonds  remain  as  they  are  now. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  would  make  payment  in  cash. 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir.  That  might  be  taken  up  by  the  income 
on  those  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  three  years  income  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir.  The  Treasury  does  not  get  the  income. 
Then,  we  have  a  fund  which,  sooner  or  later,  whenever  there  is  legis- 
lation, will  have  to  be  disposed  of.     We  have  a  fund  of  pretty  nearly 
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$300,000  which  represents  interest  on  the  deposits.  For  instance, 
we  may  get  a  bid  on  $3,000,000  worth  of  propertj  in  New  York,  and 
it  may  take  two  or  three  months  in  which  to  investigate  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  purchaser  and  other  incidents  to  the  closing  of  the  title. 
That  must  be  done  bv  the  Secret  Service  and  other  agencies,  to  see 
if  the  purchaser  is  all  right.  In  the  meantime,  that  money  may  be 
in  banks  in  New  York,  and  the  interest  on  that  money  amounts  to 
about  $300,000. 

Mr.  Vare.  That  represents  accumulated  deposits  ? 

Mi".  Garvan.  Of  interest  on  deposits.  I  don  ot  know  what  to  do 
with  that  fund.  The  Treasury  will  not  take  it  from  me,  because  they 
say  they  have  no  power  to  take  it.  It  draws  3  per  cent  interest,  so 
that  there  is  not  much  loss  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  mean  interest  on  deposits  that  are  put  up 
with  bids  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir.  They  do  not  run  into  large  amounts,  but 
they  have  run  into  large  amounts.  That  interest  is  on  deposit  with 
New  York  banks,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Some  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  that  in  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  in  a  case  like  this:  Here  is  a 
corporation  of  which  40  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  in  alien  hands;  the 
corporation  declares  a  dividend,  and,  of  course,  the  stockholders 
who  were  American  citizens  would  be  entitled  to  their  dividends. 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  dividends  belonging  to  the 
aliens  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Thev  go  right  into  the  Treasury  and  are  credited  to 
the  alien's  trust.  Tne  aliens  are  credited  with  it  on  our  books,  and 
all  cash  is  instantly  turned  over  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman,  is  there  any  part  of  this  force  in  the  Treasury 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have,  then,  an  additional- farce? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

VALUE   OF   TRUST   ADMINISTERED. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  value  of  the  trust  estate  now 
being  administered  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  The  amount  of  property  on  our  books  amounts  to 
$682,450,000,  less  claims  allowed  of  $106,000,000,  or  over  $576,450,- 
000.  The  cash  in  the  Treasury  amounts  to  $170,000,000.  We  have 
not  disturbed  the  great  volume  of  minor  holdings,  and  we  have  not 
attempted  to  use  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  the  amount  of  property  on  your 
books. 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  made  a  mistake.  The  number  of  active  trusts  is 
35,624.  There  were  47,000  reports,  but  there  are  sometimes  dupli- 
cations in  the  reports. 

The  Chairman.  In  determining  the  property  on  your  books,  how 
do  vou  proceed  ?  For  instance,  take  the  Alasfea-Pacific  Herring  Co., 
witn  capital  stock  amounting  to  $200,000.  Is  that  the  amount  you 
put  on  your  books  ? 
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Mr.  Garvan.  No,  sir;  we  try  to  get  as  nearly  as  we  can  the  actual 
value. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  put  on  your  books  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  every  kind  of  corporation,  even  though  the  corporation  is 
being  run  by  directors  appointed  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  some  kind  of  estimate,  either  by 
taking  an  appraisal  or  the  market  price.  Of  course  there  is  a  good 
part  of  that  $682,000,000  which  may  never  be  cash  disposable  by 
Congress,  because  some  of  it  refers  to  German  ships.  There  is 
SI 50,000,000  of  German  ship  valuation,  which  may  come  under' 
some  other  clause  of  the  treaty.  It  is  the  value  of  the  ships,  and  if 
the  law  was  carried  out  as  it  stands  to-day  it  would  come  on  our 
books.  It  has  been  put  on  our  books,  but  it  may,  under  the  treaty 
or  legislation,  be  disposed  of  otherwise.  I  have  not  figured  out 
bow  these  ships  fitted  into  it,  but  the  Government  has  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  say  at  this  time  just  how 
much  money  is  going  to  be  required  to  take  care  of  this  trust  estate, 
when  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  take  action  in  the  very  near 
future  to  close  up  this  trust  estate. 

Mr.  Garvan.  les/  sir;  but  I  thought  that  it  was  only  courtesy 
on  my  part,  while  going  out  of  office,  to  make  proper  provision  for 
my  successor  and  to  provide  for  the  contingencies  under  which 
he  might  have  to  admmister  this  estate  for  another  year.  I  did 
not  want  to  leave  him  embarassed  by  making  an  estimate  simply 
to  show  an  economy. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  take  $110,000  more  to  admin- 
ister the  trust  for  another  year  when  you  will  hot  be  taking  on  any 
new  trusts  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  To  be  frank,  I  think  we  have  been  very  liberal 
with  it.  Of  course,  the  burden  has  been  added  to  by  an  increased 
number  of  claims. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  increased  burden? 

Mr.  Garvan.  By  allowing  all  married  women  and  allowing  all 
women  who  are  American  by  birth  to  make  claims  for  the  return  of 
their  property. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  act  pass? 

Mr.  Garvan.  On  June  5  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  along  the  line  of  closing  up  or 
liquidating  the  estate. 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  would  have  saved  one-fourth  of  my  appropria- 
tion if  that  had  not  been  passed,  or  15  or  20  per  cent  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  along  the  line  of  liquidating  the  trust. 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  made  provision  for  that  in  the 
estimate,  because  the  custodian  might  have  to  return  the  property 
of  all  those  claimants,  and  then  he  would  have  a  very  hard  job, 
because  he  would  have  those  35,000  people  descendmg  upon  him  to 
get  their  money  back.  Therefore,  1  have  taken  that  contingency 
mto  consideration.     I  am  sure  that  whoever  my  successor  is  will 

[)robably  not  need  that  much.  On  the  other  hauil,  there  might  be 
egislation  under  which  he  would  require  it.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
that  there  will  be  legislation  takuig  the  whole  thing  as  a  reparation 
fund,  and  in  that  event  very  little  of  this  appropriation  would  be 
necessary.  You  might  legislate  to  turn  the  whole  thing  over  to  the 
Treasury  Department  or  some  other  department,  or  to  the  Secretary 
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of  State.  You  might  see  fit  to  put  it  under  the  Secretary  of  Stato, 
and  if  this  property  is  •taken  for  a  reparation  fund,  then,  of  course, 
it  will  not  require  so  much.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  custodian  is 
required  to  return. the  property  to  the  claimants,  a  great  deal  of 
work  will  be  required,  because  he  must  be  extremely  careful  not  to 
give  the  property  to  the  WTong  person,  or  to  give  more  than  the 
claimants  are  {entitled  to.  That  is  quite  an  involved  thing.  If  you 
should  legislate  for  the  return  of  this  property  to  the  Germans,  then 
.the  custodian  would  need  every  cent  of  this.  He  would  have  to 
increase  the  force. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  balance  now? 

Mr.  Garvan.  $280,000. 

The  Chairman.  As  of  what  date? 

Mr.  Garvan.  November  1. 

PRESENT   PERSONNEL — INCREASE    ESTIMATED   FOR. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  an  office  m  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  We  have  one  there.  There  is  just  one  man  and  two 
girls  left  there.  There  is  a  man  at  $3,000,  who  is  looking  after  our 
surrogate  work,  because  there  are  sp  many  wills  pending,  and  there 
are  two  stenographers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  office  force  anywhere  else  besides  m 
Washington  and  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  going  to  be  necessary  to  keep  these  high- 
grade  employees,  such  as  a  managing  director,  at  $6,500? 

Mr.  Garvan,  Those  men  are  absolutelv  essential. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  winding  up  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  can  not  rim  without  the  knowledge 
of  these  people  as  to  what  has  gone  by.  If  you  should  let  these  men 
go,  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen,  because  there  are  so  many 
intricate  details  involved  in  it.  Our  salary  expense  is  just  about 
one-tenth  of  what  it  would  be  if  any  trust  company  in  America  were 
doing  the  same  business.  These  men  are  domg  the  same  business 
that  a  trust  company  would  pay  salaries  of  $25,000  for.  We  could 
not  hold  them  without  raising  them,  and  I  had  to  raise  them  above 
my  own  salary  to  keep  the  men  who  are  absolutely  essential.  You 
could  not  get  anvbody  from  a  trust  company  to  come  here  in  the 
Government  service  for  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  employees  you 
have  had  during  the  past  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  No,  sir;  but  the  force  has  gone  steadily  down.  The 
personnel  on  January  1  was  307. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  less  than  that  now? 

Mr.  Garvan.  It  is  now  down  to  171,  and  that  is  rock-bottom. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  for  a  good  many  more  employees 
for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  estimating  upon  the  ground  that  my 
successor  should  be  provided  with  the  necessary  employees,  or  witn 
funds  to  increase  the  force  if  it  should  become  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  monthly  rate  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  BuFFUM.  Approximately  $40,000. 
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RENT,    LIGHT,    HEAT,    AND   POWER. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  estimate  $35,000  for  rent,  light, 
heat,  and  power.     How  much  rent  are  you  paying  now? 

Mr.  BuPFUM.  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  building  do  you  occupy? 

Mr.  BuFFUM.  An  apartment  nouse  at  Sixteenth  and  P  Streets 
NW.  The  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Commission  spent  some 
time  trying  to  locate  us  in  a  Government  building,  but  they  were 
unable  to  find  any  building  of  fireproof  construction  that  we  could 
occupy. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  square  feet  do  you  rent? 

Mr.  BuPFUM.  About  42,000  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  rent  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  BuFFUM.  $30,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  80  cents  per  square  foot  ? 

Mr.  BuFFUM.  Approximately  80  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  include  ? 

Mr.  BuFFUM.  That  just  includes  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  furnish  janitor  service? 

Mr.  BuFFuiki.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Heat,  light,  and  power? 

Mr.  BuFFUM.  No,  sir;  just  the  bare  building. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  high  rent. 

Mr.  BuFFUM.  That  same  building  would  bring  for  apartment 
house  purposes,  I  understand  from  the  agent,  approximately  $49,000, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  us  go  out  if  we  would. 

Mr.  Garvan.  It  is  absolutely  and  vitally  necessary  that,  we  have 
a  fireproof  building,  because  there  would  be  utter  confusion  if  the 
recoras  we  have  on  this  property  should  be  lost. 

FOR     EXPENSES     FOR     ADMINISTRATION     OF     NONINCOME     PRODUCING 

TRUSTS. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  book  of  estimates,  in  1920  you 
did  not  expend  -anything  for  expenses  incidental  to  the  administra- 
tion of  nonincome  producing  trusts,  but  you  have  an  item  for  that 
puipose  next  year. 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  embarrassed  about  that. 
Those  are  cases  where  we  have  not  actually  received  the  money  in 
the  Treasury,  but  for  which,  in  the  course  of  trust  management,  we 
will  be  required  to  expend  some  money. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  money  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  There  are  trusts  in  connection  with  which  we  have 
not  received  any  money,  but  those  are  cases  where  we  would  have 
to  spend  money  in  guarding  the  trusts. 

Mr.  Caton.  That  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  unimproved  real 
estate  where  there  is  the  possibihty  of  loss  because  of  lack  of  funds 
to  pay  the  taxes. 

Mr.  BuppuM.  That  would  really  be  a  revolving  fund,  and  it  would 
be  charged  against  the  trust.     The  money  would  be  refundable. 

Mr.  Caton.  The  refund  of  that  money  could  be  made  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  return  of  the  estate. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  such  cases  now? 

Mr.  Caton.  We  have  not  done  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  property  that  is  likely  to  go  to 
tax  sale  ? 

Mr.  Caton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  While  in  your  possession  ? 

Mr.  Caton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  measure  of  damage  where  the  trustee 
fails  to  pay  the  taxes  ?  '  . 

Mr.  Caton.  I  do  not  know.  If  we  had  not  taken  it,  the  property 
would  have  gone  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  piece  of  nonincome  producing  property, 
and  a  trustee  takes  it  and  takes  no  steps  to  raise  the  money,  either 
by  making  a  loan  on  the  property,  or  oy  any  other  means,  to  pay 
the  taxes 

Mr.  Garvan.  We  are  not  in  that  position.  We  are  not  the 
trustees  for  the  German,  except  for  bookkeeping. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  trustees  for  the  property? 

Mr.  Garvin.  It  would  be  the  United  States  that  would  have  to 
kick.  We  carry  it  as  a  trust  for  the  German  so  as  to  have  it  in 
proper  shape. 

Mr.  Caton.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  case  where  we  have 
lost  a  piece  of  property,  but  the  question  is  constantly  arising. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  property  that  will  go  to  tax  sale  ? 

Mr.  Caton.  I  would  say  yes,  except  for  the  question  of  whether 
taxes  could  be  enforced  against  property  in  the  hands  of  the  custodian 
or  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  I  am  not  ready  to 
pass  on  that  question  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  a  great  distinction  between  that  sort 
of  condition  and  a  condition  where  certain  property  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  trustee  by  a  court.  There  the  rule  of  law  is  very  clear 
as  to  what  the  duties  of  the  trustees  are,  and  he  must  take  some 
steps  to  protect  the  property. 

Mr.  Garvan.  He  could  raise  the  money  by  means  of  a  mortgage, 
but  I  can  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  At  any  rate,  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  fund  next  year  ought  not  to  cost  any  more  than  it 
is  costing  this  year. 

Mr.  Garvan.  No,  sir;  unless  there  are  changes  in  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  If  legislation  imposes  new  duties,  that  is  another 
question. 

INCREASED  NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Magee.  Taking  your  estimated  increase  in  the  number  of 
your  operating  forces,  what  amoimt  do  you  estimate  would  be 
required  to  cover  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Do  you  mean  if  they  passed  a  law  allowing 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  You  said  that  you  have  now  a  force 
of  170  people,  and  you  have  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  249 
people.    That  would  be  an  increase  in  your  force  of  79  persons  ? 

Mr.  Garvan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  amount  do  you  estimate  would  be  needed  to 
meet  that  increase  of  79  persons  if  such  an  increase  should  be  made? 

Mr.  Garvan.  None  of  them  will  be  higher  than  $3,000  positions. 
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Most  of  these  people  would  be  in  the  claims  section,  and  would  con- 
sist of  stenographers  and  claim  examiners.  We  would  probably 
require  four  more  claim  examiners  at  $3,000  a  piece,  and  the  rest 
of  them  would  be  clerks. 

Mr.  Magee.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  of  that? 

Mr.  Garvan.  My  estimate  would  have  to  be  entirely  based  upon 
the  possibilities  of  changes  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Take  the  condition  just  as  it  is:  You  have  now  a 
force  of  170  employees,  and  you  have  estimated  for  an  increase  in 
that  force,  bringing  it  to  249  employees  and  making  an  increase  of 
79  persons.  Now,  I  assume  that  you  have  estimated  what  amount 
you  would  need  to  take  care  of  that  increased  force. 

Mr.  Garvan.  I  can  furnish  you  those  figures. 

Mr.  Vare.  Apparently  it  would  be  the  diiSterence  between  $455,000 
and  $564,582. 

Mr.  Garvan.  There  are  $25,000  in  that  estimate  that  I  have 
asked  for  this  year  that  I  did  not  ask  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Caton.  The  $25,000  asked  for  there  is  to  enable  us  to  take 
care  of  the  nonincome  producing  trusts. 

Note. — 

Amount  asked  for  1922. ! $564, 582 

Amount  received  for  1921 455, 000 

Increase 109,582 

This  is  for  79  employees,  as  follows:  Two  examiners,  at  $3,000;  1  examiner,  at 
$2,500;  2  examiners,  at  $2,000;  74  typists  and  clerks,  at  $1,000  to  $1,400. 


Wednesday,  December  1,  1920. 

RAILROAD  LABOR  BOARD. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  HORACE  BAKER,  CHAIRMAN,  AND 
MR.  A.  0.  WHARTON  AND  MR.  HENRT  T.  HUNT,  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BOARD. 

SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  axe  asking  compensation  for  nine  members 
of  the  board,  at  $10,000  each,  and  $5,000  for  the  secretary,  making 
$95,000.  Those  are  statutory  positions  provided  by  the  transporta- 
tion act? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  nine  members  now  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

EXPENSES   OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  expenses  of  administration,  you  are  asking 
$455,000  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

TheCHAiMiAN.  You  have  for  this  year  an  appropriation  of 
$305,000.  How  are  you  gettmg  along  with  the  current  appropna- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Our  actual  expenditures,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  from  April  16,  1920,  to  June  30. 
1920,  amounted  to  $54,009.37.  The  actual  expenditures  from  Julr 
1,'  1920,  to  November  30,  1920,  were  $152,975.42,  making  a  total  of 
$206,984.79. 

The  Chairman.  Coidd  you  use  any  part  of  the  appropriation  for 
this  year  for  the  expenses  from  April  16,  to  Jime  30  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  did  not. 

Mr.  Wharton.  In  the  original  appropriation  there  was  about 
$50,000  set  aside  for  a  certain  period,  and  we  found  that  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs,  and  in  the  appropriation  that  was 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1920,  to  Jxme  30,  1921,  provision 
was  made  that  we  might  have  available  $50,000  additional,  if  I 
remember  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  language,  there  was  appropriated 
to  the  board  $355,000,  of  which  sum  $50,000  was  to  be  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30,  1920. 

Mr.  Wharton*  I  think  the  amount  was  $400,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  $450,000,  including  the  salaries  of  the 
commissioners. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  within  your  current  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  so  far,  but  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  Labor  Board  is  in  some  respects  rather  a  peculiar  one,  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  explain  to  you  gentlemen  just  what  I  mean  by  that. 
When  the  board  was  created  by  the  transportation  act  1920,  there 
were  pending  wage  questions  affecting  practically  every  class  of 
railroad  emplovees,  and  they  had  been  pending  for  many  months. 
The  necessity  for  some  action  in  the  direction  of  settling  those  Ques- 
tions was  made  more  necessary  by  the  further  delay  of  something 
less  than  two  months  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  until 
all  the  members  of. the  Railroad  Labor  Board  were  appointed  ami 
it  was  in  a  position  to  function;  so  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
had  dumped  upon  it  at  that  time,  as  soon  as  it  was  organized,  those 
many  requests  for  increases  in  rates  of  pay  by  the  railroad  employ- 
ees and  for  changes  in  their  working  conditions,  the  most  important 
of  which,  of  course,  was  the  wage  question.  Some  strikes  as  you 
will  recall,  had  already  occurred,  and  there  were  a  number  of  so- 
called  outlaw  strikes  which  made  the  situation  worse  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been.  The  board  had  nothing  to  guide  it,  and  it 
was  without  any  means  of  determining  as  to  its  necessities  for  any 
considerable  time  in  the  future,  or  of  definitely  determining  them. " 

For  instance,  the  law  provides  that  railroad  boards  of  adjustment 
may  be  established  by  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  em- 
ployees, or  representatives  of  the  employees,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  wnen  those  boards'  will  be  established,  or  whether  or  not 
they  will  be  established.  If  they  are  not  established,  and  they  have 
not  yet  been  established,  it  wiU  devolve  upon  the  L'nited  States 
Railroad  Labor  Board  to  provide  the  necessary  maehinerv  for 
handling  all  of  the  grievances  that  may  arise  between  the  rai&oads 
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and  their  employees,  in  addition  to  wage  questions.  So  that,  in 
order  to  provide  what  we  thought  might  be  sufficient  to  meet  our 
requirements,  we  had  to  estimate  the  amount.  Now,  there  are 
many  things,  or  at  least  some  things,  that  the  law  provides  that  our 
board  shall  do  that  we  have  not  done  fully  so  far.  One  is  to  deter- 
mine the  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of  service  in  various  industries 
throughout  the  country  that  are  analagous  to  the  railroad  se^vicej 
That  is  in  addition  to  the  big  undertaking,  and  in  the  press  of  other 
business  that  seemed  to  us  to  be  more  important  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that  as  completely  as  we  would  like  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  you  were  a  new  organiza- 
tion. Your  work  will  become  easier  and  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
dispatch  it  and  less  expensive  after  the  machine  gets  well  organized 
ana  the  board  understands  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  how  the 
work  can  be  most  satisfactorily  and  economically  done. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  would  be  true  if  our  work  were  confined  to  the 
same  scope  in  which  we  started,  but  if  the  scope  is  broadened  by 
taking  up  all  the  work  that  has  heretofore  been  doneT^y  other  agencies, 
and  by  that  I  mean  the  things  done  by  other  boards  immediately 

E receding  the  establishment  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  we  would 
ave  all  the  work  of  the  adjustment  boards.  There  were  three 
adjustment  boards,  in  addition  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages 
and  Working  Conditions,  together  with  the  various  officers  under  the 
Division  of  Labor  and  the  various  matters  that  were  handled  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  and  his 
a^sist^nts.  If  those  boards,  or  some  other  boards,  are  not  re- 
<v-^tablished — that  is,  if  there  are  not  some  boards  of  adjustment 
established — all  that  work  will  devolve  upon  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  and  the  duties  of  our  board  would  be  very  much  increased 
above  what  they  would  be  if  those  boards  were  established. 

The  Chairman.  You  began  work  when  the  conditions  were  about 
as  aggravated  as  they  could  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Baker.  Quite  true. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  had  been  rising. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  labor  was  demanding  an  increase  in  wages 
to  meet  this  increased  cost  of  living.  Now,  with  the  reverse  appar- 
ently before  us,  with  living  costs  going  down,  there  will  not  be  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  labor  for  increases  that  there  was  at  that 
time.     It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  organized  you  were  at  the 

Soak,  so  to  speak,  of  the  demand  for  work  that  was  thrown  upon  the 
;aih  oad  Labor  Board. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Of  course,  when  prices  go  the  other  way  the  carriers 
will  bring  cases  before  us  in  an  effort  to  have  a  readjustment  of 
wages  in  their  interest. 
The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  thought  in  connection  with  the 
amount  of  work  that  might  bo  assumed  by  the  board  was  tliis,  that 
at  the  time  of  its  appointment  and  at  a  later  period  we  were  required 
to  go  into  what  was  considered  and  recognized  as  an  emergency 
situation.  We  did  not  have  the  time  or  the  available  force  to  per- 
form the  things  that  are  set  out  in  the  act  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  a  scientific  conclusion,  but  we  simply  had  to  take  what  was  handed 
over  to  us  and  pass  upon  it,  using  the  available  information  as  a 
22946— 2(>-Fr  1—40 
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basis  for  our  decisions,  and  such  information  as  we  could  get  from 
other  sources.  The  law,  as  I  understand  it,  provides  that  this 
board  shall  do  certain  things;  that  they  shall  make  certain  studies: 
procure  certain  information,  and  shall  be  able  to  make  certain 
comparisons.  The  machinery  organized  by  this  board  is  simply 
progressing,  and  we  have  been  attempting  for  the  time  being  to 
relieve  the  worst  of  that  emergency  situation.  We  will  then  settle 
down  to  the  performance  of  the  things  set  out  clearly  in  the  act. 

As  an  illustration,  here  is  one  table  we  have  gotten  out.  It  is  a  table 
that  shows  the  relative  wages  of  the  railroad  employees  and  the 
amount  of  the  increases  under  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  the 
effect  of  the  increases  under  specific  conditions  as  set  out  in  the 
pamphlet  and  decision  No.  2,  issued  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
under  date  of  July  20,  1920.  Now,  that  is  only  a  preliminary  study. 
That  has  to  be  followed  up  when  more  detailed  information  can  be 
secured,  so  we  may  know  more  accurately  just  the  effect  of  wage 
increases,  the  working  conditions,  and  the  effect  of  working  rules 
on  wages.  That*is  something  that  has  never  yet  been  done  in  a 
detailM  manner.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  produce  a  correct 
picture  of  the  conditions  under  which  men  work  and  also  the  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  operation.  In  totals,  the  information  that  has 
been  gathered  heretofore  would  be  approximately  correct;  but  there 
has  never  been  a  study  made  on  railroads  as  to  the  amount  of  time, 
for  instance,  that  men  lose,  as  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  force,  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  men  lose  from  injuries,  from  sickness,  from 
reductions  in  force,  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  number  o(  men 
employed,   and  the   average  during  the  year.     It  has  only  been 

tatnered  at  stated  periods,  and  the  count  was  made  on  a  certain 
ay,  under  the  law  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
acting  under,  I  believe  the  15th  of  the  month  four  times  a  year,  or 
twice  a  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  from  that,  averages  were 
struck. 

Now,  you  can  readily  understand  that  when  you  come  to  figure 
the  effect  of  wage  increases  based  upon  information  of  that  charajcter 
it  would  be  far  from  being  accurate  as  applied  to  actual  earnings  of 
individuals.  The  fluctuation  that  I  want  to  bring  out,  that  would 
be  possible,  is  the  effect  of  a  change  of  1  cent  an  hour.  Roughly 
speaking,  a  cent  an  hour,  applied  to  all  the  railroad  employees,  based 
upon  an  average  8-hour  day  and  excluding  overtime  and  under- 
time, would  amoimt  to  approximately  $50,000,000  per  annum,  so 
that  an  apparent  sUght  variation  in  figures,  unless  some  method  is 
adopted  to  get  a  correct  basis — a  slight  variation  would  amount  to 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  and  would  result  in  misleading  conclusions. 
The  Chairman.  I  have  that  in  mind  and  that  is  what  prompted 
the  inquiry.  The  information  that  you  are  getting  now  is  going  to 
be  information  that  will  aid  the  board  in  practically  every  decision 
it  will  be  called  upon  to  make.  It  may  need  additional  information; 
but  you  are  going  to  have  at  your  hand  in  the  future  this  informa- 
tion which  you  have  collected  and  which  you  did  not  have  when 
you  commenced.  You  commenced  with  nothing,  but  you  are  going  * 
to  have  now  this  information,  and  the  members  of  the  board  are  going 
to  be  better  schooled  as  you  get  into  the  work,  so  that  when  you 
reach  a  new  problem  you  will  have  right  in  your  own  files  a  good  deal 
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of  the  data  which  you  did  not  have  before,  and  you  will  not  have 
men  employed  in  getting  that  information  up  again. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  board  has  not 
completed  the  work  that  was  urgent  when  it  was  created. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  well  understand  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  For  instance,  one  of  the  very  important  things  that 
the  board  has  not  touched  upon  yet — it  has  been  delayed  for  various 
reasons,  and  one  verj^  good  reason  was  that  the  board  was  very 
busily  engaged  on  other  things,  and  all  the  parties  were  not  ready  at 
first  to  go  ahead  with  the  question  of  working  rules  and  conditions  of 
service.  That  is  something  we  will  start  on  soon.  We  should  have 
started  on  that  immediately  also,  but  we  could  not  do  both  and  we 
took  what  was  the  more  pressing,  which  was  the  wage  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  how  much  of  this  estimate  is  for  the 
work  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  proper  and  how  much  do  }  ou 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  adjustment  board  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  For  the  labor  board  proper  as  it  is  functioning  at 
present  and  irrespective  of  work  that  might  be  done  by  the  adjust- 
ment boards,  but  which  the  labor  board  is  now  doing,  would  be 
approximately,  I  should  say,  without  having  the  exact  figures  before 
me,  all  of  the  estimate  except  about  860,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  do  not  think  you  have  quite  caught  Mr.  Good's 
cjuestion,  or  if  you  did,  then  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  $455,000  you  are  asking  for 

Mr.  Baker  (interposing).  It  is  $550,000. 

EXPENSES  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Chairman.  For  administration  expenses  you  ask  for  $455,000 
and  then  you  have  $95,000  for  the  pay  of  the  commissioner  and  the 
secretar>\ 

Mr.  Baker.  You  are  eliminating  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  a  separate  item.  Of  the  $455,000 
how  much  do  you  estimate  will  be  expended  by  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  and  how  much  for  adjustment  boards  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  did  not  separate  that  and  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
figures,* but  the  total  for  the  general  office  iorce  is  $270,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  offices  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Under  the  law  they  are  required  to  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $270,000  is  for  rent? 

Mr.  Baker.  $65,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  details  of  the  remainder? 

Mr.  Baker.  Stationery  and  office  supplies,  $8,000;  transportation, 
$25,000;  traveling  expenses,  $20,000;  furniture  and  equipment, 
$12,500;  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  $5,000;  printing,  $39,000; 
miscellaneous,  $10,500. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  your  office  force  for  which  you  esti- 
mate $270,000,  what  does  your  force  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  want  the  details  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  have  a  list  of  the  employees  and  the  salaries  here. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Names  and  titles  of 'persons  on  pay  roll,  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board,  Dec.  1,  19  J'. 

and  monthly  salary  paid  to  each. 


Name  and  title. 


Board  members,  $10,000  per  amium: 

Baker,  Horace 

Barton,  R.  M 

Elliott,  John  H 

Forrester,  Jas.  J 

Hanger,  G.  W.  W 

Himt,  Henry  T 

Park,  Wm.  L 

Phillips,  Albert 

Wharton,  A.  O 

Solicitor,  $7,500  per  annum: 

Brooks,  Lawrence  G 

Secretary  to  the  board,  $5,000  per  annum: 

Carrithcrs,  C.  P 

Supervising  statistician, $5,000  per  an- 
num: 

Secrist,  Horace 

Assistant  secretary  to  the  board,  $4,500 
per  annum: 

Cole,  Robert  F 

Chief  statistician,  $4,300  per  annimi: 

Banzer,  V.J 

Supervisor  of  dockets,  $4,200  per  annum: 

Reed,H.H 

Schedule  exx>erts,  class  A,  $4,200  per 
annum: 

Berry,  G.  W 

Bickers,  Thos.  E 

Conners,  E.J... 

Cook,  Geo.  A 

Crawford,  C.  J 

Haves,  G.  (} 

Wa" Ish ,  J .  W *. 

Schedule  experts,  class  B,   $3,600  per 
annum: 

Carder.  Harry 

Hart,M.  W 

Lawrence,  H.J 

Chief  clerk,  $2,700  nor  annum: 

Thompson,  C.  R 

Secretary  t  o  chairman,  $2,700  i)er  annimi : 

Lockert ,  Julia  M . . .'. , 

CJencral  clerk,  $2,700  per  annum: 

LaTour,  Odclia ' 

Disbursing  ofTicor,  $;},000  per  annum:      , 

Gray,  Earl  U [ 

Secretary  to  the  secretary,  $2,700  per  i 
amumi:  , 

G  luock ,  Rose 

Secretaries  to  board  meml)ers,  $2,700  per  | 
annum:  i 

Baldwin,  Marv  A 

Dil  1 ,  < 5 en  rude'. ' 

Egc,  Philip 

Hoaloy,  Esther 

HoUowav.  Clark  A 

Leary,  Mildred  J 

Murphv,  Kate 

Smith,'Sarah  B 


Monthly 
salary. 


$833.33 
833.33 
833.33 
833.33 
833.33 
833.33 
833.33 
833.33 
833.33 

625.00 

416.68 

416.68 

375.00 
358.34 
350.00 


350.00 
350.00 
350.00 
.350.00 
350.00 
350.00 
350.00 


300.00 
300.00 
300. 00 

22.^00 

225.00 

225.00 

250.00 

225. 00 


225.00 
225.00 
225. 00 
225. 00 
225. 00 
225. 00 
225. 00 
225.00 


Name  and  title. 


General  clerks,  $2,400  per  annum: 

Meade,  Laura  J 

Burns,  Violet 

Freeman,  Blanche  S 

Staup,  A.  E 

Statistical  clerks,  $2,400  per  annum: 

Dostal.G.O 

King,  J.  R 

Hegg,  M.  L 

0ie,J.G 

Osborne,  John 

Parkhurst,  R.  B 

Morrison ,  W .  P 

Mulcarc,  Jas.  H 

White,  Charles 

General  clerk,  $2,100  per  annum: 

Huffman,  Mary  E 

Stenographer,  S2,l60  per  annum: 

Kyle,  Josephine  L 

Stenographers,  .*1,800  per  anmmi: 

Langford,  Elsie  M 

Robinson,  Minnie  H 

General  clerk.  $1,800  per  annum: 

Jacoby,  Gertrude 

Comptometer  operator,  $1 ,800 per  annum: 

Bieher,  Charlotte 

Computing  machine  operator,  $1,620  per 
annum: 

Miller,  Annie  L 

Sergeant  at  Arras,  $1,620  per  annimi:       j 

Hanlev.  Thomas 

Stenographer,  $1 .600  per  annum:  | 

Hestler,  Mildreth  V i 

Stenographers,  $1,500  per  annum: 

Bauerlein ,  Anna  C 

I)  elca ,  M  ar V \ 

Cratchel,  .Mary  H , 

Smith,  Margaret  J 

Chief   telephone   operator,   $1,500   per  ' 
annum: 

Pimpell,  Mary  A 

Typists,  $1,400  j)QX  annum: 

Kaufman,  Goldie , 

StoVos,  Vera ' 

Hett.  Ivathryn i 

Hoiss,  Gertrude f 

Johnson ,  (  lara ' 

Clin,  .MiceM •. i 

T'lilmer.  M  ildred 

M  cssenccr,  *'>()0  per  annum:  ^ 

Kelly,  Jim 


MoothlT 
salary. 


2or».t»> 

200  fJi 
3110- * 

200  « 
2»)-  r 

200  •■• 
200  ••' 
2110  ir 
20n  nr. 
2110.  <in 
2iki  II) 
200  rt> 

I7r»  on 

17.^  iV- 

150  no 
i.3«)  m 

150  ir- 


135.111' 
13o.  0-1 
i:0.  vi 
lav*' 

12.vi»» 
125    V 

l:^>..• 
12.>.  in- 

116  K^ 
lift  6^ 

116  ti^ 

ll«.l^* 
ll«.t>* 

7.%.  J»^ 


Total '  21.sii.7fi 


SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  these  appointments,  especially  in 
the  higher  salaried  positions,  did  you  make  inquirj"  when  J'ou  fixed 
the  pay  as  to  the  salaries  the  persons  had  been  ^ecei^ing  in  their 
former  occupations? 

Mr.  Baker.  Generally,  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day  some  matters  came  up  whore  a 
pereon  employed  b^'  one  of  the  independent  establisliments  of  the 
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government  was  receiving  a  salary  that  was  more  than  twice  what 
he  had  been  receiving  m  private  employment.  To  what  extent 
have  you  increased  the  pay  over  the  salary  received  by  the  person 
in  the  position  from  which  he  was  taken  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  could  not  answer  that  off  hand. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  can  say  for  some  of  them,  and  also  bv  com* 
parison,  that  the  rates  of  pay  that  are  paid  for  men  performing 
similar  or  analogous  service  in  the  employ  of  the  railroads — take 
the  schedule  A  experts,  whom  we  have  at  $4,200  per  annum,  I  think 
the  lowest  paid  man-we  found  in  a  similar  position  on  a  railroad  was 
$5,000,  and  from  that  up  to  $8,500. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  there  was  one,  I  think,  at  $9,000. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  complaints  of  the  Railroad  Admins- 
tration  was  that  the  salaries  paid  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
salaries  received  by  the  same  persons  working  for  the  railroads  or 
who  had  been  doing  work  that  was  analogous  to  the  work  they 
were  to  perform. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Possibly  I  did  not  make  myself  quite  plain.  We 
sought  to  get  men  whom  we  thought  competent  to  do  this  particular 
character  of  work. 

The  Chaiuman.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Wharton.  We  immediately  got  into  communication  with 
men  who  had  experience  in  this  work  that  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
railroads.  The  salaries  to  which  I  referred,  are  salaries  that  were 
paid  under  private  control  and  they  were  the  salaries  that  this 
class  of  men  were  generally  recei\an^,  from  $5,000  to  $9,000,  as  Mr. 
Baker  says.  My  recollection  was  that  $8,500  was  the  maximum. 
Those  salaries  were  paid  men  occupying  similar  positions  in  the 
employ  of  the  railroads.  Most  of  the  men  we  have  employed  here 
were  drawing  $5,000  prior  to  their  engagement  by  this  board.  I 
could  not  speak  for  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  board  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
was  paying  excessive  salaries  and  according  to  the  best  information 
I  could  get  they  received  increases  in  salaries  all  the  way  from  33J 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  over  100  per  cent  above 
the  salaries  they  had  received  before.  Now,  if  you  took  over  their 
organization 

Mr.  Wharton  (interposing).  We  did  not  take  over  their  organiza- 
tion. • 

The  Chairaun.  You  took  over  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  took  some  of  the  employees  who  were  there. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  we  have  about  five  employees  on  the  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Board  of 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions. 

Tlie  Chairman.  For  instance,  take  the  statisticians;  do  you  know 
what  they  were  doing  before  you  employed  them  and  what  wages  they 
had  received  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  supervising  statistician,  I  understand,  was  getting 
as  much  as  we  are  paying  him.  As  to  the  chief  statistician,  I  can  not 
say,  and  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  here  knows.  Do  you  know 
what  he  was  getting  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Ido not,  Mr.  Baker. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  table  showing 
a  list  of  your  employees  who  receive  $2,500  or  over,  the  name  of  each 
person,  the  salaries  paid,  describing  the  position,  and  the  nature  of  his 
employment  prior  to  his  appointment  oj  the  board,  and  the  salary 
received,  so  that  the  committee  can  have  a  picture  of  just  how  this 
organization  is  made  up  and  to  what  extent  the  salaries  of  any  of 
these  employees  were  boosted. 

List  of  per807is  regularly  employe^  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  irhose 
present  salaries  are  $2,500  per  annum  or  more^  showing  their  positions  and  salan^s 
prior  to  employment  by  the  board,  together  xoith  explanatory  notes — Dec.  7,  1920. 


Employees. 


Former 
salary- 


Per 

annum. 


$4,500 


^..       10,000 


PrMpnt 


Ptr 
avnvm. 


3,300 


2,400 
1,200 


2,520 


5,0l«) 


4,0110 


4,300 


Lawrence  G.  Dro<4cs: 

Solicitor 

Formerly  practicinp  as  attorney  at  law 

Mr.  Broofcs'  annual  professional  income  probably  did  not  average  more  than 

$4,500.    Approximately  one-half  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  private  law  prac- 
tice and  the  remaindefto  public  or  quasi  public  work  without  compensation. 
Horace  Secrist: 

Super  s  ising  ^tal  isticiaft 

Formerly  full-time  professoi  at  Northwestern  I'niversity,  writer, etc 

ifr.  Secrist .  in  accepting  t  he  position  of  supervising  statistician .  reduced  hLs  imi- 
versity  teaching  schedule  by  one-half:  his  university  salary  for  nine  months,  prior 
to  the  reduction,  was  $5,000:  his  total  income  from  university  work,  writing,  and 
consultation  last  year  was  approximatelv  $10,000. 
Robert  F.  Cole: 

Assistant  secretary 

Formerly  member  of  Nevada  Industrial  Commission  and  State  Labor  Commis- 
sioner  

Mr.  C'ole's  former  position  required  travel  and  allowed  a  per  diem  not  to  exceed 
$5  for  travel  expenses  when  away  from  home.    He  acoeptea  employment  with  the 
Board  as  clerk  of  research  and  ofTicial  reports,  at  .!4,200:  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  secretary  with  a  resultant  increase  in  salary  to  $i  ,500. 
V.  J.  Banzer:^ 

Chief  Uatistician 

Formerly  general  time  checker  M.,  K.  &  T.  R.  R 

Approximate  annual  per  diem  allowance  for  travel  expenses 

Mr.  Banker's  former  position  gave  him  an  allowance  of  approximately  $1,200  per 
annum  for  travel  expenses.    Decision  No.  2  increased  his  regular  salary  to  $2,724 
per  annum;  therefore,  his  former  position  now  pays  approximately  $3,024. 
B.II.  Reed: 

Supervisor  of  d ockets 

Formerly  special  assistant  to  staff  of1icer,U.  S.  R.  R.  A , 

Q.  W.  Berry: 

Schedule  expert ,  class  A 

Formerly  superintendent  C.  &  G.  N 

T.  E.  Bickers: 

Schedule  expert,  class  A 

Formerly  wage  schedule  expert,  U.  S.  R.  R.  A 

E.  J.  Connors: 

Schedule  expert ,  class  A 

Formerly  wage  schedule  exx)ert,  U.  8.  R.  R.  ^V 

Geo.  A.  Cook:' 

Schedule  expert ,  class  A 

Formerly  wage  schedule  work,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R 

Decision  No.  2  increased  salary  of  Mr.  Cook's  former  position  to  $2,724. 
C.  J.  Crawford: 

Schedule  expert ,  class  A 

Formerly,  wage  schedule  expert,  U.  8.  R.  R.  A 

C.  G.  Hayes: » 

Schedule  expert,  class  A 

Formerly,  examiner,  Association  of  Western  Railways 

Mr.  Hayes's  former  i)osltlon  now  pays  $2,844,  having  been  increased  since  pro- 
mulgation of  Decision  No.  2,  on  the  same  basis  as  similar  positions  on  railroads. 

I  Persons  thus  indicated  were  formerly  employed  by  carriers.  Among  other  things,  they  eAJoyod  the 
following  special  emoluments:  Free  transportation,  permanency  of  position,  continuity  of  emplovinmt. 
In  accepting  employment  with  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board,  they  surrendered  all  of  the  fiit^ 
eoine  privileges  and  relinquished  their  seniority  rights.  Many  of  these  emplo^roes  are  now  (Ullxig  posit  inns 
of  much  greater  responsibility  than  those  which  they  formerly  held,  which  justifies  increased  eompenaaiion. 
As  a  rule  Government  or  civil  service  employees  understand  little  or  nothing  about  railroad  work,  and  in 
order  to  properly  conduct  the  business  of  the  board  It  was  found  necessary  to  secure  employees  who  have 
had  railroad  training  and  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  aside  from  emoluments  and  perqmsltes  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  the  railroads  generally  pay  higher  rates  for  similar  service  than  is  paid  by  thh 
board  and  this  fact  has  not  only  made  it  diflicult  to  secure  the  class  of  employees  desired,  but  some  who  wero 
ocured  have  returned  to  railroad  service. 
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4,300 
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List  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  whose 
present  salaries  are  ^2,500  per  annum  or  more^  showing  their  positions  and  salaries 
prior  to  employment  by  the  board,  together  mth  explanatory  notes — Dec.  7,  19t0 — Con, 


Employees. 


S4,000 


2,100 


3,000 


3,600 
3,600 


2,040 


2,280 


3,000 
2,700 


1,800 


2,700 


2,70  0 


1,800 
360 


1,800 


2,700 


J.  W.  Walsh: 

Schedule  expert,  class  A 

Formerly,  special  assistant  to  director,  division  of  labor,  U .  S.  R.  B.  A 

Mr.  Walsh  was  first  employed  at  a  salary  of  S2,700  in  the  capacity  of  general 
clerk.    He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  schedule  expert,  class  B,  at  salarv  of 
$3,600;  and  later  was  promoted  to  position  of  schedule  exi)ert,  class  A,  at  a  salary 
of  $4,200. 
Harry  Carder: « 

Schedule  expert,  class  B 

Formerly,  wage  schedule  work,  I.e.  R.  R 

Decision  No.  2  increased  salary  of  Mr.  Carder's  former  position  to  $2,434. 
M.  W.  Hart:  i 

Schedule  expert,  class  B 

Fcxmerly,  traveling  auditor  of  disbursements,  S.  A.  L.  R.  R 

Decision  No.  2  increased  salary  of  Mr.  Hart's  former  position  to  $3^324. 
Earl  U.  Gray: 

Disbursing  officer 

Formerly,  assistant  to  chief  clerk,  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 

C.  R.  Thompson: » 

Chief  clerk 

Formerly  adjuster  valuation  of  equipment,  C.  &  A .  R.  R 

Mr.  Thompson  was  first  employed  at  a  salary  of  $2,400  in  the  capacity  of  statis- 
tical clerk.    He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  chief.clerk  at  a  salary  of  $2,700. 
Julia  M.  Ix>ckert: 

Secretary  to  chairman 

Formerly  secretary  to  vice  president  of  commercial  house 

In  addition  to  her  former  salary  of  Sl,800  Miss  Lockert  earned  extra  money  as  a 
notary  public.    MLss  Ix)ckert  was  first  employed  by  the  board  at  a  salary  of  $2,400, 
which  has  since  been  increased  to  $2,700. 
Rose  Glueck: 

Secretary  to  secretary 

Formerly  secretary  to  chairman  and  confidential  clerk  to  members  of  Railroad 

Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 

Handled  personal  correspondence  of  Mr.  Burgess 

Miss  Glueck's  former  position  now  pays  $2,700.    In  addition  to  her  regular  salary 
she  worked  evenings,  receiving  $30  per  month  ($360  per  annum)  for  handling  per- 
sonal correspondence  of  board  member.    Miss  Glueck  was  first  employed  by  the 
board  at  a  salary  of  $2,400,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  $2,700. 
Mary  A.  Baldwin: 

Secretary  to  board  member 

Formerly  secretary  to  member  of  Board  of  Raihoad  Wages  and  Working 

Conditions 

Miss  Baldwin  was  first  emplojred  by  the  board  at  a  salary  of  $2,400,  whidi  has 
since  been  increased  to  $2,700. 
Gertrude  PiU:» 

Secretary  to  board  member .*. 

Formerly  secretary  to  purchasing  agent,  C.  G.  W 

Decision  No.  2 incre'ued  salary  of  Miss  Dill's  former  position  to  $2,304 .    She  was 
first  employed  by  the  board  at  a  salary  of  $2,400,  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
$2,700. 
P.  Ege: 

Secretarj-  to  board  member 

Formerly  reporter  and  chief  clerk,  U.  S.  R.  R.  A 

Mr.  Ege  was  first  employed  by  the  board  at  a  salary  of  $2,400,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  $2,700. 
Sarah  B.  Smith: 

Secretary  to  board  member 

Formerly  statistical  clerk,  U.  S.  R.  R.  A 

Extra  stenographer,  approximately 

In  addition  to  her  regular  work  Miss  Smith  worked  evenings  as  an  extra  stenog- 
rapher, earning  approximately  $25  per  month,  or  $300  per  annum:  therefore,  Miss 
Smith's  former  salary  was  approximately  $2,100  per  annum.    She  was  first  em- 
ployed by  the  board  at  a  saHry  of  $2,400,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  $2,700. 
Esther  D .  "Healey . : » 

Secretary  to  board  member 

Formerly  chief  and  super\1sing  stenographer  in  ofTice  of  grand  president  B.  of 

R.  <t  S.  C.,F.  H.,E  AS.  E. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  salarv,  Miss  Ilealey  earned  overtime  in  excess  of  seven 
and  one-half  hours,  her  annual  salary  thereby  aporoximating  $2,600.  She  was  first 
employed  by  the  board  at  a  salary  oi  $2,400.  whicn  has  .since  been  i  ncrmspd  to  $2,700 . 

>  Persons  thus  indicated  were  formerly  employed  by  carriers.  Among  other  things,  they  enjoyed  the 
following  special  emoluments:  Free  transportation,  permanency  of  position,  continuity  of  employment. 
In  accepting  employment  with  the  United  States  Itailroad  Labor  Board,  they  surrendered  all  of  the  fore- 
going privileges  and  relinquished  their  seniority  rights.  Many  of  these  employees  are  now  filling  positions 
of  mudi  greater  responsibility  than  those  which  they  formerly  held,  which  justifies  increased  compensation. 
As  a  rule  Qovemment  or  civil  service  employees  understana  little  or  nothing  about  railroad  work,  and  in 
order  to  properly  conduct  the  business  ofthe  board  it  was  found  necessary  to  secure  employees  who  have 
had  railroaatraming  and  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  aside  from  emoluments  and  perquisites  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  the  railroads  generally  pay  higher  rates  for  similar  service  than  is  paid  by  this 
board,  and  this  fact  has  not  only  made  it  ditlicult  to  secure  the  class  of  employees  desired,  but  some  who  wore 
ecured  have  returned  to  railroad  service. 


Former 
salary. 


Per 
annum. 


1,980 


2,100 


1,800 
300 


2,400 


Present 
salary. 


Per 
annum. 
$4,200 


2,700 


2,700 


2,700 


2,700 
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List  of  persons  regularly  employed  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  trhote 
present  salaries  are  fS,500  per  annum  or  rtwre,  shomng  their  positions  and  salariet 
prior  to  employmerU  by  the  hoards  together  with  explanatory  notes — Dec,  7,  1920— Qxin. 


Employees. 


Furzuer 
salary. 


Per 

annum. 


$1,640 


Present 
salaxy. 


Pa 

aanun. 


1,500 


2,700 


2,400 


2,700 


C.  A.  Holloway: 

Secretary  to  board  member 

Formerly  secretary  to  member  board  of  contract  adjustment,  War  Department. . 

Mr.  Holloway  was  first  employed  by  the  board  at  a  salary  of  S2,400,  which  has 
since  been  increased  to  $2,700. 
ifildred  J.  Leary: 

Secretary  to  board  member 

Formerly  stenographer  board  of  railroad  wages  and  working  conditions 

Miss  Leary  was  first  employed  by  the  board  at  a  salary  of  $2,400,  which  has 
since  been  increased  to  $2,700. 
Kate  Murphy: 

Secretary  to  board  member 

Formerly  assistant  chief  clerk  division  of  labor.  U.  8.  R.  R.  A 

Miss  Murphy  was  first  employed  by  the  board  at  a  salary  of  $2,400,  which  has 
since  been  increased  to  $2,700. 
Odelia  La  Tour: 

General  clerk 

Formerly  reporter  U.  S.  R.  R.  A 

Miss  La  Tour  was  first  employed  by  the  board  at  a  salary  of  $2,400,  which  has 
since  been  increased  to  $2,700. 
J.  L.  Jacobs: 

Einciency  eneineer 

Formerly,  efficiency  engineer 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  special  service  in  con- 
nection with  classificailon  of  railroad  employees.  Fifty  dollars  ($50)  is  the  amount 
regularly  charged  by  him  for  each  full  day  of  temporary  service,  proportionate 
amounts  being  charged  for  less  than  a  full  day.  Bis  work  for  the  board  is  near 
completion. 
J.  H.  Johnson: 

Assistant  efficiency  expert 

•Formerly,  assistant  efficiency  expert 

Mr.  Johnson  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  special  serWce  in  con- 
nection with  classification  of  railroad  employees.  Thlrty-flve  ($35)  Is  the  amoimt 
regularly  charged  by  him  for  each  full  day  of  temporary  service,  proportionate 
amounts  being  charged  for  less  than  a  full*  day.  His  work  for  the  Doard  is  near 
completion. 
R.  D.  Cahan: 

Assistant  efficiency  expert 

Formerly,  assistant  efficiency  expert 

Mr.  Cahn  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  special  service  in  con- 
nection with  classification  of  railroad  employee.^.  Twenty-five  dollars  (^25)  is 
the  amount  regularly  charged  by  him  for  each  full  day  of  temporary  service,  pro- 
portionate amounts  being  charged  for  less  than  a  full  day.  His  work  for  the 
Doard  is  near  completion. 


Mr.  Baker.  Just  at  the  time  the  board  was  established,  you  will 
recall  the  rates  of  pay  were  possibly,  as  you  suggested  a  few  moments 
ago,  at  the  peak  point. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  when  we  get  them  started  at  such  a 
point  the  tendency  then  is  to  increase  the  salaries  and  never  to 
decrease  them. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  know,  but  what  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  there 
were  many  cases  where  we  wanted  to  get  men  who  were  employed 
on  railroads  by  railroads,  not  necessarily  by  the  Administration,  Imt 
who  had  been  employed  on  railroads  and  who  were  holding  similar 
positions  right  through  the  administration  on  railroads,  and  we 
could  not  get  them  because  they  would  not  con>ie  to  work  for  the  rate 
of  pay.  i  had  one  case  of  that  kind  with  a  man  I  wanted  tor  sec- 
retary.    He  would  not  cx)me  for  the  rate  we  are  paying  here. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  reabze  tliere  is  a  career 
in  the  railroad  business,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  a 
career  with  this  business. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  as  much  of  a  career  here  as  there  is  in  any 
Oovernment  service,  practically. 
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Air.  Hunt.  This  is  rather  more  experimental,  I  think.  We  get 
tlie  idea  right  along  that  we  are  decidedly  experimental  and  unless 
ive  make  a  great  success  the  experiment  is  apt  to  be  abandoned,  and 
all  these  employees  feel  that.  They  do  not  feel  any  great  security 
at  any  time. 

^Ir.  Baker.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that,  Mr.  Himt.  Another 
thing  is  the  question  of  transportation  for  the  men  who  are  working 
for  railroads  which  is  quite  an  important  item.  They  are  sure  of 
their  transportation,  and  they  have  it  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  whereas  on  the  board,  they  have  to  pay  their  own  way  like 
other  Government  employees  except  when  they  are  traveling  on 
business  concerning  the  work  of  tne  board,  «and  that  is  quite  an 
important  item  ana  makes  a  difference. 

SUPERVISOR   OF  DOCKETS. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  your  supervisor  of  dockets;  I  assume 
that  that  person  would  perform  a  service  something  like  a  clerk  of  a 
court  or  oi  a  department  that  had  cases  to  hear 

Mr.  Hunt.  Very  much  the  same,  except,  of  course,  with  regard  to 
these  advisory  dockets.  It  is  a  field  that  is  less  marked  out  than  the 
clerk  of  a  court  because  our  procedure  is  still  in  a  formative  state 
and  a  great  many  cjuestions  come  up  that  are  very  difficult  and  refjuire 
pretty  close  scrutiny  of  the  facts  to  ascertain  the  answer,  and  that 
remiires  considerable  judgment. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  But  not  any  more,  I  should  think,  than  would  be 
required  of  a  clerk  of  a  county  court. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  because,  you  sec,  the  men 
who  are  mterested  in  these  disputes  are  very  quick  on  the  trigger. 
These  litigants  in  our  court  are  not  trained  to  patience  like  the 
litigants  in  an  ordinary  court.  They  are  very  apt  to  blow  off;  that 
is,  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  the  ancient  method  of  settling  disputes, 
by  striking,  and  it  reauires  pretty  accurate  judgment  and  very  quick 
judgment  to  handle  tnese  things  in  the  proper  way. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time,  you  Know  that  the  clerk  of  a 
court  must  be  there  all  the  time  and  he  not  only  attends  to  the 
dockets  but  ad  a  general  rule  has  charge  of  birth  registrations,  death 
registrations,  the  issuance  of  marriage  licenses,  and  the  docketing 
of  all  cases  and  supervision  of  the  docket  in  having  it  printed,  etc., 
the  recording  of  judgments  and  of  decrees;  and  the  clerk  of  the 
ordinary  court  who  has  to  run  for  an  office  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
a  campaign  in  my  State,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  three 
counties,  would  not  get  over  $2,750. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Allow  me  to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  officer 
has  certain  discretionary  duties.  His  duty  is  to  examine  these 
applications  for  decision  and  see  whether  or  not  they  conform  with 
our  ndes,  and  sometimes  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  whether  they  do 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  clerk  of  a  court  has  to  examine  into  surety 
bonds  and  pass  upon  the  question  of  sureties. 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  a  number  of  discretionary  duties  to  per- 
form. I  only  speak  of  this  in  comparison  with  other  costs,  because 
I  reidize  that  a  ooard  like  yours,  which  is  just  starting,  will  perhaps 
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be  criticized  by  some  one,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  one  thin^  that 
Government  services  must  do  is  to  scrutinize  themselves  to  the  fullest 
extent  as  to  every  expenditure,  so  that  they  can  be  above  reproach 
and  criticism. 
Mr.  Baker.  I  appreciate  that. 

INCREASE   OF   FORCE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  contemplating  any  increase  of  your 
force  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  If  we  are  obl^ed  to  continue  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  various  boards  i  mentioned,  adjustment  boards,  we  will 
be  obliged  to  very  materially  increase  our  force. 

The  UHAiRMAN.  Mr.  Baker,  of  course  that  will  depend  on  the 
applications  that  will  be  made  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  a  fairly  good  line  on  them  now,  as  coining 
from  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  view  it,  and  I  may  only  view  it  from  the 
outside,  you  commenced  this  work  when  it  was  at  the  peak  so  far  a? 
the  demand  upon  the  board  is  concerned.  There  is  gomg  to  come  a 
time,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  next  year,  when  there 
will  be  neither  the  demand  for  an  increase  on  the  part  of  labor — that 
is,  in  any  great  amount — or  demand  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  for  a 
decrease;  in  other  words,  a  period  when  neither  side  will  want  to 
press  Questions  for  determination  that  are  going  to  take  very  much 
of  the  Doard's  time. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  may  be  true,  Mr.  Chairman,'  so  far  as  wages 
are  concerned,  but  with  Jrespect  to  grievances  and  questions  of  that 
sort,  they  will  be  with  us  always. 

JURISDICTION   UNDER   TRANSPORTATION  ACT. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  jurisdiction  under  the  transportation 
act  of  those  questions  formerly  heard  and  determined  oy  th^e 
three  adjustment  boards  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  demand  arises  for  the 
restoration  of  those  boards  ? 

Mp.  Baker.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  there  was  a 
demand  for  the  restoration  oi  those  boards. 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  demand  is  not  exactly  for  the  restoration  of  those 
boards.  The  demand  is  for  the  establishment  of  new  boards  as 
contemplated  by  sections  302  and  303  of  the  transportation  act  of 
1920,  to  be  established  by  agreements,  which  shall  perform  the 
functions  of  the  boards  of  adjustment. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  is  not  quite  clear  to  my  mind.  If  you 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  those  questions  now  under 
existing  law,  why  should  the  demand  arise  for  the  creation  of  some 
other  tribunal  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Because,  if  you  please,  sir,  the  employees  feel,  as  I 
get  it  from  their  representatives,  that  the  Labor  Board  will  never 
be  able  promptly  and  properly  to  take  care  of  all  these  questions 
of  grievances  and  things  oi  that  kind,  outside  of  the  wage  question, 
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that  have  in  the  past  been  handled  by  these  five  boards^  and  other 
offices  that  we  have  mentioned. 

For  instance,  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  boards  that  decided 
questions  in  which  the  transportation  employees  were  concerned, 
and  I  recall  that  the  average  of  that  board  per  month  was  approxi- 
mately 100  cases,  a  little  less,  if  anything,  and  I  think  the  other  two 
boards  handled  about  the  same  number  #ach.  That  is  a  good  many 
oases  to  hear  and  decide  in  one  month.  That  kept  these  three  boards 
busv,  in  addition  to  the  cases  that  are  handled  bv  the  board  of  railroad 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  get  right  back  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Chairman  and  that  is  where  I  am  more  or  less  confused.  We  do  not 
know  what  work  you  contemplate  doing. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  trying  to  tell  you  that  from  the  best  informa- 
tion we  have.  I  did  not  look  it  up  with  a  view  of  giving  it  to  you 
accurately  but  just  from  memory — it  has  been  several  months  smce 
I  was  on  one  of  those  adjustment  boards — but  they  handled  on  an 
average  a  little  less  than  100  cases  per  month  each. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand  what  is  in  my 
mind.  It  is  whether  you  have  jurisdiction  to  do  this  work  and  that 
which  you  contemplate  doing. 

Mr.  IJaker.  We  have,  and  there  is  no  other  machinery  at  the  present 
time  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  had  gotten  the  impression,  from  a  hearing  we  pre- 
viously had,  that  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  was 
expecting  to  take  over  a  great  deal  of  the  work. 

\fr.  Baker.  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  I  under- 
stand, is  still  in  existence,  but  it  has,  as  I  understand,  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  work  that  the  law  requires  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  would  like  to  read  section  316  of  the  act,  which 
has  reference  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation.  Section 
316,  of  title  3  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  provides: 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  created  by  the 
act  approved  Julv  15,  1913,  shall  not  extend  to  any  dispute  which  may, be  received 
for  hearing  and  decision  by  any  adjustment  board  or  the  Labor  Board. 

If  I  understand  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there  is  no  case  resulting 
in  a  dispute  between  a  carrier  and  the  employees  thereof — ^provided 
it  is  an  organization  of  organized  employees  or  100  or  more  unorgan- 
ized employees — that  does  not  properlv  come  before  the  Railroad 
Board  ii  it  is  certified  to  and  submitted  to  the  board  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  transportation  act  of  1920.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Then  there  is  not  much  necessity  for  the  Board,  of 
Mediation  and  Conciliation. 

Mr.  Wharton.  We  leave  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
and  the  proper  authorities  to  decide  that  question  in  view  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Baker.  Understand  it  has  some  other  duties  outside  of  steam 
railroads. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  duties  outside  of  railroad  or  trans- 
portation matters 
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Mr.  Wharton.  I  understand  there  is  a  possibility  of  this  kii:d  of  a 
case  coming  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  but  there  is 
no  provision,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  will  permit  the  board  to  take  it. 
unless  the  board  would  assume  authority  which  is  not  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  act  itself — the  case,  we  will  say,  of  a  railroad  that  was  not 
under  Federal  control  and  the  case  happened  prior  to  March  1,  1920: 
such  a  case  might  properly  go  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation, if  the  United  States  Railroad  Board  did  not  assume  that 
the  act,  in  view  of  its  language,  where  it  refers  to  any  dispute  arisii^, 
gave  it  authority  to  take  up  a  case  that  occurred  prior  to  March  1,  if 
the  railroad  was  not  under  Federal  control  and  had  no  means  of 
adjudication  through  the  Railroad  Administration  adjustment 
boards,  and  leaving  that  particular  carrier  out  from  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  railroad  administration  or  transportation  act 
if  the  limitation  of  time  debars  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board  from  handling  the  case. 

PASSING   ON   QUESTIONS    OTHER   THAN   WAGES. 

(See  p.  643.) 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  demands  been  made  upon  you  to  pass  upoi 
questions  other  than  wage  questions  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Oh,  yes.  The  original  dispute  which  came  before 
this  board 

Mr.  Magee  (inten^osing).  I  mean  other  than  wage  questions. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes — was  that  of  changes  in  rules  and  workiiig 
conditions  and  for  the  continuing  in  effect  of  agreements  tha-s  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  respective  organizations  and  the 
Railroad  Administration,  affecting  approximately  1,900,000  of  the 
approximately  2,000,000  railroad  employees.  Because  of  the  urgency 
01  the  situation  and  because  of  the  element  of  time  that  had  entered 
into  the  case  and  would  enter  into  it  before  a  conclusion  could  be 
arrived  at  in  defining  those  rules,  both  parties — and  by  both  parties 
I  mean  the  representatives  of  the  associated  executives  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  representatives  of  the  organizations  of  railroad  em- 
ployees—^suggested  to  the  board  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  render 
a  decision  in  the  wage  question  and  take  up  the  question  of  ruU*s 
later,  so  I  expect  that  tnis  board  will  be  busUv  engaged  for  some 
weeks  in  hearing  a  discussion  of  rules,  because  wnen  you  get  into  the 
question  of  rules  you  get  into  a  big  field. 

Take  transportation  organizations,  for  instance,  there  are  four 
organizations  and  they  have  agreements  with  practically  all  rail- 
roads, and  each  railroad  has  many  rules  that  are  not  similar  to  those 
on  another  railroad,  and  when  comparisons  are  to  be  made  and 
studies  are  to  be  made  of  that  question  it  is  goin^  to  take  some  time. 
I  imagine,  for  the  men  to  present  their  side  and  for  the  carriers  to 
present  their  side,  and  then  have  some  one  analyze,  prepare,  and 
render  a  decision  upon  the  questions  involved.  Those  are  questions 
which  come  directly  to  the  board  itself,  and  not 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  You  have  nine  members  now? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  law  says  we  cannot  pass  upon  a 
question  unless  there  are  five  of  those  members  voting  in  favor  of  it. 
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Mr.  Magee,  Could  not  your  membership  be  divided  so  that  these 
cjiiestions  could  be  takea  up  and  receive  reasonably  prompt  atten- 
tion?    Does  your  whole  membership  sit  on  the  same  questions? 

^fr.  Wharton.  We  have  bureaus 

Mi.  Magee  (interposing:).  You  have  nine  members.  Wln^  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  divide  the  work  among  the  members? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  just  what  we  have  done  and  about  which 
possibly  Mr.  Wharton  was  going  to  tell  you.  There  are  three  bureaus, 
each  bureau  composed  of  one  mem])er  from  each  of  the  three  groups, 
which  receive  and  hear  cases  and  disputes  other  than  wages  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  full  board.  The  full  board  must, 
under  the  law  as  we  understand  it,  pass  on  each  case. 

Mr.  HuxT.  If  the  board  is  to  exert  intelligent  discretion  it  really 
must  hear  the  whole  matter,  substantially. 
Mr.  Magee.  T  think  that  is  too  burdensome. 
Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  that  is  what  the  act  requires. 
Mr.  Magee.  And  under  that  system  you  would  never  got  any- 
where, of  course. 

Mr.  Baker.  Of  those  bureaus  there  is  one  buieau  which  will 
handle  matters  connected  with  transportation  employees. 

Mr.  Magee.  1  take  it  that  these  demands  have  arisen  because 
your  board  is  not— at  least  from  your  viewpoint — in  a  position  where 
you  could  hear  the  demands  and  pass  upon  them. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  you  have  a  \iTong  idea  about  it.  The  act 
clearly  contemplates,  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  admmistration 
of  these  disputes,  the  establishment  of  adjustment  boards  which 
shall  hear  the  case  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  our  board  acts  as 
an  appeal  board  to  which  the  case  may  be  referred  from  an  adjust- 
ment board. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  had  adjustment  boards,  then,  you  would  not 
need  the  appropriation  asked  for,  as  suggested  by  the  Chairman. 
How  do  we  Know  what  you  are  going  to  do  i 

Mr.  Wharton.  There  is  just  this  phase  of  the  question,  it  seems  to 

me,  that  it  might  seem  cumbersome,  but  the  provisions  of  the  act 

contemplate  that  anyone  having  a  dispute  within  the  meaning  of  the 

law  has  a  right  to  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  whole  Appropriations  Committee  might  sit  here 

on  some  proposition  or  every  proposition 

Mr.  Wharton  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  follow  up  that  state- 
ment by  saying  that  we  believe,  from  long  years  of  experience  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
organization  and  its  work  under  normal  conditions,  that  there  will 
be  several  hundreds  of  cases  arising  from  among  these  2,000,000 
employees  on  some  700  or  800  railroads  every  month,  and  that  is, 
I  think,  a  very  conservative  estimate.  If  the  law  is  to  be  complied 
with  and  hearings  are  to  be  held  and  this  board  is  going  to  nave 
to  employ,  as  I  understand  it,  agents — and  I  think  it  is  permitted 
under  the  law  to  have  hearings  held  by  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  board,  then  somebody  at  some  place  and  some  time  must 
analyze  those  hearings  and  give  a  decision  on  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  no  oifTerence  of  opinion  about  that,  but  the 
question  is  who  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  law,  as  I  understand  it,  calls  for  action  on 
the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  board  of  nine  members,  and  how  may 
they  pass  upon  questions  if  they  do  not  hear  them  ? 
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Mr.  Magee.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  of  you  have 
not  the  time. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  have  not  said  that,  but  I  do  say  there  is  a  limit 
to  human  endurance- and  capacity  and  I  think  there  was  an  attempt 
made  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  to  create  machinery  that  would 
relieve  the  board  itself  from  passing  upon  many  hundreds  of  these 
cases  through  the  medium  of  adjustment  boards. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Does  the  board  take  cognizance  of  disputes  between 
raiboads  and  employees  imless  they  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  tjie 
board  by  one  or  the  other? 

Mi\  Wharton.  We  have  not  so  far,  but  the  law  provides  that  we 
may  intei'vene  if  it  comes  to  our  knowledge  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
substantial  interruption  of  traffic  arising  from  any  controversy. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  board  has  a  right  under  this  law  of  its  own  motion 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  dispute  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Yes,  sir;  but  so  far  I  do  not  think  we  have  exer- 
cised that  authority;  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  it,  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  things  which  have  come  to  us  have  come  to  us  under  tlie 
other  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  again  raises  the  question — ^which,  of  course,  1 
appreciate  your  hesitancy  in  passing  upon — as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  really  any  need  for  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  ConciUation, 
because  I  understood  from  a  previous  hearing  that  the  line  of  cleav- 
age between  your  board  and  that  board  was  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  would  take  cognizance  of  disputes 
which  were  not  directly  called  to  their  attention ;  in  other  worcis,  by 
petition  from  one  side  or  the  other.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  my 
understanding  and  the  reasons  given  for  its  continued  maintenance. 

Mr.  Wharton.  In  some  respects  I  think  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  Labor  Board  are  almost  unlimited,  and  in  some 
respects  they  are  restricted  to  a  pjoint  where  I  have  thought  seri- 
ously of  pointing  out  the  advisability  or  possibiUty  of  changes  in 
those  particular  respects.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  that,  and 
do  not  think  this  is  the  time  to  discuss  it,  but  that  is  just  my  obser- 
vation at  the  present  time. 

A  work  which  the  board  is  engaged  on  and  which  the  act  con- 
templates if  it  is  to  render  decisions  based  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  act  is  that  of  the  classification  of  railroad  emplqyees.  We  found 
in  our  investigations,  as  far  as  we  went,  that  if  we  made  reference 
to  a  clerk  on  one  railroad  it  was  possible  he  was  being  paid  a  salary 
of  $150  a  month,  while  if  we  asked  for  a  clerk  on  another  railroaH 
he  might  be  paid  $250  a  month.  Now,  this  board  has  undertaken, 
and  is  now  working  out,  a  classification  which  will,  we  hope,  be  a 
verv  illuminating  one  and  a  very  substantial  improvement  m  so  far 
as  being  able  to  designate  employees  by  their  service  so  that  there 
may  be  some  comparison  made  as  to  duties  performed.  We  are 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  that  respect,  and  it  is  some  volume  and  some  work.  I  think  you 
gentlemen  are  somewhat  familiar  with  work  of  that  kind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  classification  of  clerks  in  Washington,  where  some 
100,000  or  115,000  are  involved,  while  we  are  attempting  one  that 
involves  something  like  2,000,000  employees,  representing  every  class 
of  employee  that  goes  into  the  industry  of  the  entire  country,  in  the 
service  oi  these*  railroads.     That  is  one  of  the  works  which  we  con- 
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/emplate  and  which  we  think  is  absolutely  essential  if  there  is  to  be 
my  accuracy  in  arriving  at  conclusions  anecting  wages  and  working 
renditions. 

We  have  called  in  additional  help  in  connection  with  this  work, 
inding  it  was  essential  to  have  men  who  had  experience  in  other 
ndustries,  municipalities  and  other  large  concerns  where  it  has  been 
ound  essential  to  standardize  and  have  a  dictionary,  so  that  when  we 
•efer  to  a  class  of  employees  we  know  about  whom  we  are  talking. 
This  is  being  done  with  the  hope  that  when  it  is  adopted  it  will  enable 
j-^  to  make  comparisons  as  between  the  railroad  industry  and  other 
industries  for  analogous  services,  as  we  contemplate  the  law  intends 
LIS  to  do.  That  is  a  work  which  is  ffoing  to  cost  some  monov  and  some 
time  and,  we  think,  properly  so,  because  it  will  be  a  splendid  thing 
when  it  is  done.  I  think  I. speak  the  sentiments  of  the  board  when 
I  say  that  we  will  operate  the  board  just  as  cheaply  as  we  can;  there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  this  board  to  have  money  that  we  do  not 
need,  but  we  do  desu-e  to  have  enough  money  to  permit  us  to  perform 
the  things  that  the  board,  we  feel,  was  created  to  perform.  We  face, 
I  think,  rather  a  big  situation,  and  we  are  acting  without  precedent ; 
it  is  the  only  board  of  its  character  I  know  of  that  was  ever  created 
and  our  troubles  are  many.     We  get  ours  both  going  and  coming. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Before  I  forget  it  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  no  author- 
ity under  the  law  to  contract  for  quarters  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  we  have  had  to  pay  a  very  high  rent. 

RENT. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  You  are  asking  $65,000 
for  rent  next  year.  Do  you  rent  quarters  at  any  point  otner  than 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  six-;  so  far  we  have  not  foimd  it  necessary  to  rent 
any  other  place,  but  we  may  find  it  necessary  in  case  we  hear  disputes 
at  other  places.     But  so  far  we  have  not  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  space  do  you  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  Chicago  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  occupy  approximately  14,000  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  building? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  Kesner  Building,  5  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  paying  rent  at  the  rate  of  $65,000  a 
year  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  our  rent  at  the  present  time  is  $56,406.24. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  space  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  for  13,935  square  feet;  I  told  you,  approxi- 
mately, 14,000. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  high  rental  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  a  high  rental,  but  it  is  the  best  we  could  do  in 
Chicago,  and  there  are  other  buildings  there  which  are  getting  higher 
rent  than  that.  We  had  very  few  places  to  choose  from  when  we 
went  there,  as  space  was  at  a  premium. 

The  C^irman.  How  did  you  happen  to  locate  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  law  requires  it;  the  law  provides  that  the  head- 
quarters shall  be  in  Chicago.    When  we  first  went  there  the  owner  of 
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the  building  made  a  proposition  on  a  five-year  basis,  but  inasmuch 
as  we  could  not  make  a  five-year  lease  he  made  a  rate  of  $3.75  per 
square  foot  per  year  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors,  $3,12^  for  the 
seventeenth  floor,  and  $1.82i  for  the  eighteenth  floor.  There  had  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  work  done,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  make  the 
changes  on  the  basis  of  a  one-year  lease,  but  he  would  make  them,  at 
his  expense,  on  the  basis  of  a  five-year  lease. 

The  Chaieman.  Then  what  was  done?  Who  made  the  improve- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  He  charged  the  cost  of  those  improvements  to  us,  but 
will  give  us  credit  for  them  if  we  continue  to  occupy  the  space  for 
five  years. 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  rent  is  scaled  down  each  year  so  that  at  the  end  of 
a  five-year  period  it  would  be  $3.75  a  square  foot  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  floors. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  he  gives  you  the  benefit  of  a  five-year  lease, 
although  you  did  not  make  one  for  that  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  He  does  that  if  we  occupy  the  building  that  long,  but 
if  we  do  not,  we  are  stuck  for  $4.05  per  square  foot  for  the  first  year, 
and,  of  course,  we  lose  the  interest  on  the  higher  payments  to  hmi  at 
the  beginning,  and  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  could  contract  for  a 
longer  period,  and  I  think  the  Government  would  save  a  substantial 
sum  if  we  had  that  power. 

The  Chaibman.  You  get  elevator  service  and  light? 

Mr.  Bakeb.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  heat  and  janitor  service? 

Mr.  Bakeb.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  think  it  is  a  frightful  rent,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  we  can  do. 

The  Chaibman.  My  recollection  is  that  that  is  about  three  times  as 
much  as  we  pay  in  Washington  for  similar  service.  For  example,  niv 
recoUe  ction  is  that  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  Building,  where 
we  furnish  our  own  elevator  service  and  our  own  janitor  service,  we 
get  a  fireproof  building  for  less  than  40  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Hunt.  We  womd  like  very  much  to  be  moved  to  Washington, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Whabton.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  in  connection  with  the 
rental  item  is  that  we  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  out 
there  and  I  think  we  have  secured  a  place  at  the  average  rental  in 
the  center  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Probably  one-third  of  this  space  is  on  the  eighteenth 
floor,  for  which  we  are  only  paying  $1.82^. 

Mr.  Whabton.  We  think  we  made  an  economical  arrangement 
under  the  circumstances. 

tbanspobtation. 

The  Chaibman.  The  transportation  you  estimate  will  cost  $25,000 
Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  send  men  out  to  make  investi- 
gations and  in  some  cases  members  of  the  board  have  to  go  to  various 
points  to  hold  hearings,  and  they  have  to  go  to  various  points  to 
investigate  matters  of  interest  to  the  board  in  connection  with  the 
questions  that  come  before  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  traveling  expenses  you  estimate  at  $20,000. 
How  do  you  discriminate  between  transportation  expenses  and 
traveling  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Transportation  referfe  to  railroad  fare,  sleeping-car 
fare,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  is  subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  other  is  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  completely  furnished  these  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  there  is  about  $10,000  or  $12,000  worth 
of  Government  property  there,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  recalled. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  do  not  know  that,  but  we  hope  you  are  right, 
and  the  only  question  which  arose  in  our  minds  was  what  we  woiild 
do  if  we  had  to  replace  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  are  not  called  upon  to  return  the 
furniture  you  now  have  to  other  departments  of  the  Government 
you  can  get  along  without  this  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  With  our  present  forces,  yes,  sir,  but  not  with  any 
additional  forces.  ^ 

PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  print,  Mr.  Baker  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  a  sample  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  have  several  things  here.  You  understand  that 
under  the  law  we  are  required  to  print  annual  reports.  There  is  a 
matter  [indicating]  which  has  been  printed  and  others  will  have  to 
be  printed.  We  now  have  possibly  20  or  30  decisions  which  have 
not  been  /"eleased  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  print  or  mimeo- 
graph them,  since  the  decisions  were  made. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  matter  of  the  classification  of  railroad 
positions. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  estimate  on  that  was  ?22,500. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  get  out  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  That  is  based  on  100,000  copies. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  do  you  use  100,000  copies? 

Mr.  Wharton.  Every  railroad  office  in  the  country  will  have  to 
have  the  information  in  order  to  guide  them  in  making  the  proper 
returns  to  be  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''every  railroad  office ?'' 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  mean  where  the  records  are  compiled. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  be  very  many  of  those. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  employees  are  interested  and  also  want  them. 

Mr.  Wharton.  We  have  some  thousands  of  such  offices. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  print  100,000  copies 
it  takes  on  the  appearance  of  propaganda. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  no  propaganda  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  intention  of  that  sort  on  the 
part  of  the  board,  but  still  it  would  have  that  appearance. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  nothing  contemplated  in  the  classification  of 
employees  that  I  know  of  which  would  be  useful  to  anybody  as 
propaganda.     That  was  the  idea  I  wanted  to  convey. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  possibly  use,  for  just 
securing  the  necessary  information  for  a  proper  classification,  100,000 
of  those  circulars. 

2264^— 20— FT  1 41 
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Mr.  Baker.  Every  timekeeper  en  these  railroads  and  every  pay- 
roll maker  on  these  railroads  will  have  to  have  them  and  be  familiar 
with  the  classification,  and  all  of  the  organizations,  that  is,  many 
of  the  employees  and  the  representatives  of  the  employees,  will  have 
to  be  familiar  with  that  classification. 

Mr.  Wharton.  The  document  that  you  have  in  vour  hand  is  a 
public  statement  that  we  issued  in  connection  with  the  classification 
work. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  only  to  take  care  of  what  we  feel  are  the  rail- 
road needs  and  I  mean  by  railroad  needs  the  railroad  ofiicers  and 
employees.  Now,  there  are  many  industries  which  will  no  doubt 
call  on  us  for  those  classifications,  but  we  have  not  figured  on  that. 

ijr.  Hunt.  Libraries,  and  institutions  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  they  will  possibly  all  want  them,  and  many  State 
and  municipal  officers  will  want  them,  but  we  only  intend  m  that 
100,000  to  get  out  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the -railroads 
or  what  we  estimate  will  be  the  absolute  minimum  requirements  of 
the  railroads  and  their  employees. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  frequently  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  in  matters  of  printing  departments  become  imbued  with 
the  importance  of  the  document  to  themselves  and  because  of  that 
fact  they  think  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  everybody  else,  but  when 
it  is  sifted  down  to  its  final  analysis,  it  is  of  very  little — and  in  most 
cases  of  no — value  except  to  a  limited  number  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  actually  wasted  in  printing,  and  that  such  a  document 
does  not  receive  enough  consideration  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
sent  to  warrant  even  the  expense  of  printing. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  try  to  inform  ourselves,  before  placing  the  order, 
as  to  the  number  necessary  by  making  inquiries. 

Mr.  Wharton.  May  I  call  the  chairman's  attention  to  the  mimeo- 
graph copies  he  has  in  front  of  him  ? 

The  Chairman.  Ye^s. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Our  reason  for  not  having  those  printed  at  the 
present  time  was  because  they  would  answer  all  purposes  in  mimeo- 
graph form,  and  we  did  it  as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  it  is  necessarv 
to  have  the  annual  report,  prepared  by  the  board,  printed  in  book 
form.  But  wherever  we  find  it  more  economical  we  use  the  mimeo- 
graph. Take  a  local  decision:  We  will  have  that  mimeographed 
and  send  5  or  10  copies  to  the  representative  of  the  carrier,  5  or  10 
copies  to  the  organization,  and  then  the  parties  who  were  present  will 
be  furnished  with  copies,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We  do  not 
print  such  a  decision,  although  later  it  will  be  published  in  the  annual 
report. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Could  this  committee  put  a  rider  in  the  bill  giving  us 
power  to  lease  for  a  five-year  period  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  I  understand  your  present  arrangement, 
you  practically  have  a  five-year  lease,  except  that  you  pay  more  for 
the  first  part  of  the  period  and  less  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Oi  course,  the  average  of  the  five  years  would  be 
the  same,  but  the  present  cost  and  interest  on  your  money,  etc.,  is 
worth  something. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  difficulty  about  that  is  that  your  work 
might  be  temporary  or  you  might  find  it  of  advantage  to  be  located 
nearer  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some- 
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thing  of  that  kind,  and  you  would  have  a  lease  on  your  hands,  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  with  your  present  arrangement — which  seems  to 
be  a  businesslike  one — ^you  could  get  along  pretty  nearly  as  well  as 
if  vou  had  that  authority. 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  may  be  so,  but  we  agreed  with  the  landlord  that 
we  would  use  our  best  efforts  to  have  you  give  us  authority  to  make 
that  lease,  and  we  are  trying  to  perform  our  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  include  in  the  record  such  authority 
as  you  would  like  to  have,  but  this  committee  only  has  authority  to 
appropriate  monevs  and  no  authority  to  legislate,  and  that  would  be 
legislation  and  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Vare.  The  statement  giving  the  names  of  the  employees 
provides  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  $21,811.  This  being  an  entirely 
new  bureau  of  the  Government  I  assume  that  these  employees  have 
not  had  previous  experience. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  have  not  had  previous  experience? 

Mr.  Vare.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Mr.  Vare.  In  the  particular  line  of  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  endeavored  to  get  employees  who  haS  the  ex- 
perience necessary  to  do  the  particmar  work  required  of  them. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  did  not  have  in  mind  so  much  the  commissioners 
as  the  female  employees. 

SECRETARIES. 

I  notice  that  you  pay  the  secretary  to  each  board  member — they 
all  appear  to  be  female  employees — a  salary  of  $2,700  per  annum? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  not  all  female  employees,  there  are  some 
men. 

Mr.  Vare.  Mary  A.  Baldwin,  Gertrude  Dill,  Philip  Ege,  Esther 
Healey,  Clark  A.  Holloway,  Mildred  J.  Leary,  Kate  Murphy,  and 
Sarah  B.  Smith.     Seven  out  of  nine  appear  to  be  females. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  was  wondering  how  $2,700  a  year  compared  with  the 
salary  paid  in  any  other  department  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  less  than  the  salary 
of  similar  employees  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that 
is,  the  secretaries  to  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  there  is  a  position,  secretary  to  the  secretary? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  a  very  busy  man.  He 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  have  a  private  secretary.  In  fact,  he  has  a  private  sec- 
retary and  keeps  another  stenographer  busy  much  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  the  members  of  the 
board  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else.  Possibly  other 
members  may  have  something. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  think  the  ground  has  been  well  covered,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

PASSING   ON   QUESTIONS   OTHER  THAN    WAGES. 

(See  p.  636.) 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  should  like  to  know  the  idea  of  the  board,  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  intend  to  determine  questions  arising  other 
than  wage  questions  or  what  suggestions  you  would  make  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  intend  to,  but  the  law  provides  that  we  shall. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  contemplating  doing  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely;  we  are  doing  it  now;  we  have  com- 
menced on  that  work. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that  you  can  settle 
questions  other  than  wage  questions  with  reasonable  promptness? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  been  able  to  do  so.  Information  comes  to 
us,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  we  do  not  know — we  will  only  know 
when  we  get  the  cases — but  we  have  information  to  the  effect  that 
various  classes  of  employees  are  holding  many  hundreds  of  cases 
that  have  come  up  since  the  end  of  Federal  control  that  they  will 
submit  to  this  board  if  there  are  not  adjustment  boards  to  ivhich 
they  can  submit  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  another  thing  which  occurs  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  know  for  my  own  information  whether  or  not  the  law  con- 
templates the  getting  together  of  the  employees  and  employers  and 
the  voluntary  adjustment  of  a  great  many  of  these  questions  other 
than  wage  questions? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  encourage  that  all  we  can.  The  law  requires  that 
and  in  addition  we  encourage  it  all  we  can. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  the  employees  and  managers  of  the  railroads  are 
able  to  reach  an  agreement,  I  suppose  that  would  eliminate  a  great 
many  of  these  questions  ?  , 

Mr.  Baker.  It  will  eliminate  those  on  which  they  agree. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  sort  of  gathered  from  the  articles  I  have  read  that 
they  do  not  get  together.  What  is  there  abolit  that  proposition  of  a 
likelihood  of  their  getting  together  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  thmk  they  get  together  on  many  of  them.  I  know 
from  actual  experience — I  happened  to  be  on  a  railroad  during  a  part 
of  Federal  control,  and  I  know  that  the  management  and  the  various 
classes  of  employees  on  the  road  on  which  I  was  -engaged  settled 
practically  all  the  questions  and  that  there  was  not  1  per  cent  of  the 
cases  that  ever  went  to  any  adjustment  board. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  the  opinion  of  the  board  nc  necessity  exists  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  adjustment  board? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  could  not  say,  as  I  do  not  know  the  views  of 
all  the  members  of  the  board.  As  to  whether  or  not  adjustment 
boards  are  needed  it  depends  largely  on  two  things.  First,  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  that  will  be  settled  between  the  officials  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  various  railroads;  and,  second,  on  the  ability  of  this 
Doard  to  take  care  of  the  remainder  that  they  do  not  settle,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  other  duties.  If  the  information  which  we  get  is  correct, 
that  the  various  classes  of  employees  are  holding  hundreds  of  cases, 
waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  these  adjustment  boards  will  be  ar- 
rangeafor  as  between  the  roads  and  the  employees,  before  submitting 
them  to  this  board,  we  wiU  probably  find  it  difficult  to  take  care  of 
all  of  them  with  reasonable  promptness  and  perform  the  other  duties 
required  of  the  board  under  the  transportation  act. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  suppose  that  the  committee  should 
decide  to  make  no  appropriation  lor  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  should  the  records  of  that  board  be  turned  over  to  your 
board  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  of  any  resaon  why  they  should,  without 
having  any  direct  knowledge  as  to  the  records  of  that  board,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  similarity  between  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  and  the  functions  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Labor  Board. 

The  Chairman,  Well,  vou  are  doing  all  they  could  do  under  the 
law? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  work  of  a  different  character. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  does  it  differ? 

Mr.  Baker.  First,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  endeavors  to  get  the  parties  concerned  to  reach  an 
agreement,  whereas  with  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  it  decides  as  to 
what  should  be  done  and  issues  its  decision.  It  I  understand,  has 
no  power  to  enforce  its  decision. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understood  Mr.  Wharton  to  say  a  moment  ago  that 
under  one  section 

Mr.  Wharton  (interposing).  Section  316  of  Title  III. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  Labor  Board  assumes  the  right  to  take  cognizance 
of  disputes  between  railroads  and  their  employees,  whether  or  not 
they  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Not  as  conciliator  or  mediator? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  but  for  the  purpose,  of  course,  of  settling  the 
dispute. 

Mr.  Wharton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read  paragraph  c  of 
section  311,  of  Title  III,  transportation  act,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wharton  (reading)  T 

The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Labor  Board  any  books,  papers,  or 
documents  f)ertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  functions  vested  in  the  board  by 
this  title  which  are  in  the  possession  of  any  agencies,  or  railway  board  of  adjustment 
in  connection  therewith,  established  for  executing  the  po\^er8  granted  the  rresident 
under  the  Federal  control  act,  and  which  are  no  longer  necessary  to  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  such  agency. 

The  Chairman.  That  authority  is  vested  in  the  President,  and 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  further  legislation. 

Mr.  Wharton.  If  we  made  a  request  on  a  certain  agency  for  their 
records. 

Mr.  Vare.  Why  should  not  the  conciliation  board  perform  the 
duties  of  adjustment  boards? 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  question  with  us  is  what  are  just  and  reasonable 
wages  or  working  conditions.  There  may  be  a  case  where  by  '*  con- 
ciliation'^  a  settlement  has  been  brought  about  which  from  the  public 
standpoint  is  tmjust  and  inequitable.  As  to  decisions  of  adjustment 
boards  appealed  to  us  we  determine  whether  they  have  agreed  to  a 
decision  tnat  is  just  and  equitable. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  the  adjustment  boards  have  the  same  power  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  They  could  arrive  at  the  same  decision  between  the 
employees  and  the  employer. 

The  United  States  Kailroad  Labor  Board  is  the  court  of  appeal. 
There  may  be  an  appeal  taken  to  the  Railroad  I^abor  Board  from  a 
decision  arrived  at  fcv  a  board  of  adjustment. 

The  CHAniMAN.  We  have  had  the  hearings  of  the  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Control.     They  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  anything  at  all 
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and  with  that  staring  us  in  the  face,  there  is  absolutely  no  necessity 
for  continuing  that  board,  unless  some  reason  is  given. 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  think  the  act  speaks  for  itself. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  statement  with  regard  to  adjustments. 
I  am  speaking  from  a  source  which  is  just  on  the  other  side  to  that 
of  Mr.  JBaker  in  so  far  as  my  previous  occupation  is  concerned. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  the  inclination  of  the  men  and  the 
management  to  get  along  and  there  were  comparatively  few  cases, 
from  certain  carriers  either  prewar  or  during  the  war  period,  that 
came  to  any  board  for  adjudication,  whether  it  was  arbitration  or 
otherwase.  There  are  certain  cases  that  can  be  avoided,  but  the 
average  case  must  be  disposed  of  some  day,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
resulting  in  a  strike,  which  we  are  all  interested  in  preventing.  I 
think  that  the  boards  of  adjustment,  if  they  are  created,  could  per- 
form a  real  service  in  this  effort  to  bring  about  a  sane  and  sensible 
way  of  disposing  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Are  you  a^eed  upon  that  ? 

Mr.  Wharton,  i  es,  sir.  There  are  2,000,000  people  scattered 
over  280,000  miles  of  country 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  106,000,000  people  involved  in 
the  final  analysis  ? 

Mr.  Wharton.  I  am  speaking  of  the  employees  who  are  seeing 
this  thing  from  their  individual,  personal  viewpoint.  It  is  a  question 
that  we  can  not  afford,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  imdertake.  If 
these  boards  of  adjustment  were  created,  as  contemplated  by  the 
act,  I  would  say  that  that  was  the  best  step  that  could  be  taken. 
Otherwise,  they  say,  '*If  you  fellows  can  not  get  together  we  will  go 
to  the  board  where  the  jniblic  sits  in  and  decides  these  questions.'' 
That  brings  about  a  relationship,  it  seems  to  me,  that  should  be  less 
desirable  both  to  the  employee  and  the  railroads  and  a  dispute 
should  be  settled  without  the  interference  of  outside  persons  saying 
what  they  ought  to  do.     I  think  that  is  the  spirit  that  ought  to 

I)revail.    Therefore,  the  boards  of  adjustment,  I  think,  are  abso- 
utely  essential  to  the  working  out  of  this  scheme.    That  is  the  way 
it  appeals  to  me. 

Thursday,  December  2,  1920, 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HB.  GTJT  D.  GOFF,  COMMISSIOHEB,  lOL 
EOBEBT  A.  DEAN,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHAIBMAN;  COM- 
MANDEB  B.  D.  GATEWOOD,  DIBECTOB  OF  CONSTBIJCTIOM 
AND  BEPAIB;  ALONZO  TWEED  ALE,  GENEBAL  CONTBOLLEE; 
MB.  TILDEN  ADAMSON,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  GENEBAL  CON- 
TBOLLEE; MB.  THOMAS  D.  PITTS,  MANAGEB  OF  GONSTBUC- 
TION;  MB.  EUGENE  H.  COBNELL,  ATJDITOB  OF  HOUSING 
OPEBATIONS;  MB.  G.  C.  WBENN,  ASSISTANT  IN  CHABOB 
OF  SHIP  SALES;  MB.  JOHN  J.  FLAHEBTT,  SECBETABT; 
AND  MB.  M.  J.  PIEBCE,  CHIEF  CLEBK. 

# 
Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  would  like  to  have  Commander  Gat^ 
wood  go  on  at  once,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee,  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  very  an:xious  to  get  through  this  afternoon  and  get  back 
to  New  York  on  his  job. 
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Before  the  commander  goes  on,  may  I  point  out  one  thing?  Bv 
the  terms  of  section  14  of  the  merchant  marine  act,  starting  with 
•July  1  of  next  year — that  is,  for  the  next  fiscal  year — you  make  a 
direct  appropriation.  This  last  year  no  specific  sura  was  awarded, 
but  we  were  given  unexpended  balances  and  the  receipts  from  certain 
sales  of  ships  and  ot  surplus  and  what  we  received  from  our  opera- 
tions. We  are  now  before  you  with  a  proposition  that  on  July  1  we 
start  at  zero  and  you  appropriate  for  what  we  will  need  for  that  fiscal 
year.  The  appropriation  calls  for  $147,000,000.  One  of  the  sub- 
stantial items  in  that  appropriation  is  that  of  the  construction  and 
repair  department,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Commander  Gate- 
^wood,  and  if  it  meets  with  your  pleasure  1  should  like  to  have  him 
at  once  take  up  that  side  of  it. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  department  of  construction  and 
repair  created  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  consolidated  department  was  created 
about  the  15th  of  February.  It  was  formerly  two  departments,  one 
for  construction  and  one  for  repair. 

The  Chairman.  Your  construction  program  is  at  an  end,  is  it  not? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Not  at  all;  no,  sir.  We  have  95  vessels 
yet  to  deliver,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $163,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  all  been  commenced  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  All  have  been  commenced,  and  all  have 
very  heavy  commitments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  commenced  any  diu-ing  the  year? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  commenced  a  number 
during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Vessels  where  you  had  to  buy  the  material  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  material  was  bought  in  many  cases 
before,  because  there  were  a  number  of  vessels  in  the  same  class,  and 
the  material  for  the  whole  class  was  purchased  at  the  same  time — 
the  turbines,  the  pumps,  the  decking,  the  steel  plates,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  general  statement  with 
r^ard  to  the  work  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  should  like  to;  yes,  sir;  I  have  had 
prepared  these  statements  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 

status  of  vessels  to  be  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  ask  you  to  insert  one  of  them  in  the 
record  at  this  point,  so  that  it  may  be  the  basis  for  your  statement. 
(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 
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Commander  Gatewood.  The  statement  I  am  now  inserting  in  the 
record  is  correct  to  November  27/  and  represents  the  exact  status  of 
the  95  vessels  yet  to  be  delivered.     It  shows  the  type  of  vessel,  the 
builder,  location,  degree  of  completion,  and  the  estimated  deliver}- 
\  and  so  forth.     It  shows  every  pertinent  feature  in  connection  with 

the  delivery  of  those  vessels  that  we  thought  we  could  put  in  one 
statement  and  still  have  it  intelligible.  So  that  any  particular 
vessel  you  might  want  to  question  me  on  is  shown  there,  and  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  about  any  particular  class. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  take  up  the  construction  program  and 
the  completion  of  that  for  the  future,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  have 
in  the  way  of  a  fleet  at  the  present  time  ? 

GENERAL   STATEMENT   OF   COMMANDER   GATEWOOD. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  like  to  make  a  general 
statement  along  that  line.  The  total  number  of  vessels  originally 
projected  in  the  program  of  the  Shipping  Board  was  3,270.  Of  those 
vessels  958  have  been  canceled,  a  very  heavy  cancellation  when  we 
consider  the  money  value,  which  was  many  hundred  millions.  There 
remain  in  the  active  program  2,312  vessels  of  all  types. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  shown  in  this  statement  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  I  am  going  to  put  in  the  record 
a  statement  of  that. 
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Of  those  2,312,  2,301  keels  have  been  laid,  and  the  keels  have 
not  yet  been  laid  for  11  vessels.  Of  the  11  vessels  whose  keels  have 
not  been  laid,  9  are  tank  ships,  2  are  cargo  ships,  and  all  are  vessels 
committed  for  in  lieu  of  cancellations.  By  that  I  mean  they  are 
vessels  that  were  reinstated  on  contracts  that  were  originally  can- 
celed, and  the  cancellation  settlements  have  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  cancel  a  con- 
tract for  a  vessel  of  one  type  and  then  turn  around  and  let  an  abso- 
lutely new  contract  for  a  new  vessel  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  not  that.  We  canceled  a  con- 
tract for  10  vessels  of  a  certain  tjme  and  would  reinstate  only  3  of 
them,  retaining  the  cancellation  of  the  other  7. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  retain  any  of  them? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Because  the  commitments  were  so  ex- 
tremely heavv  on  the  10  in  the  way  of  materials  that  had  been 
ordered,  we  thought  we  would  have  to  retain  some  in  order  to  get 
our  money  back.  Of  those  11  vessels,  for  example,  if  those  vessels 
are  not  built — assuming,  for  example,  we  do  not  need  them;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  do  need  them  very  hadl}'^,  particularly  the  tankers — 
but  the  commitments  are  so  heavy  that  we  would  not  only  not  have 
the  vessels,  but  if  we  opened  up  the  cancellation  settlement  we  would 
lose  a  lot  of  money,  wnereas  if  we  allow  the  vessels  to  go  ahead,  we 
have  made  a  good  cancellation  settlement  and  have  tne  vessels  in 
return  for  it. 

This  represents  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  total,  as  T 
will  show  you  now.  As  of  November  27,  tne  total  production  of  the 
active  fleet  was  97.1  per  cent  complete.  So  there  remained  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  whole  program.  Of  the  keels  laid,  99.52  per  cent; 
of  the  vessels  launched,  98.05  per  cent.  So  there  is  sometiiing  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  vessels  yet  to  be  launched,  and  the  total  actual 
deliveries  of  the  vessels  made  on  the  active  program  were  95.89  per 
rent;  2,267  vessels  of  the  2,312  have  been  launcned,  leaving  45  ves- 
sels yet  to  launch;  2,217  vessels  have  been  delivered,  leaving  a  total 
of  95  vessels  yet  to  be  delivered,  and  the  detail  of  those  95  is  con- 
tained in  these  large  sheets.  So  that  you  have  to  show  for  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  actually  delivered  vessels  to  the  extent 
of  2.217,  and  I  think  that  is  an  extraordinarily  creditable  showing. 
I  do  not  think  aii}^  other  country  in  the  world  could  even  have  con. 
reived  of  a  project  of  building  2,217  vessels  in  the  time  this  fleet  has 
been  built  in  and  actually  executed  the  conception. 

To  coinplete  the  program  will  require  $163,222,129.  Of  that 
amount  of^ money  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  it  will  be  spent 
between  now  and  June  30.  We  estimate  we  will  spend  between  now 
and  June  30,  $129,661,129.  For  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  July 
1  next,  we  estimate  that  we  will  need  $33,561,000  only  to  com- 
plete.    A  very  large  percentage  of  that  is  for  passenger  ships  only. 

Estimated  monthly  (xmstruction  expendUiures  from  Nov.  i,  1920f  to  completion  of  program, 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  REQUIREMENTS. 

1920— November *. $19,000,000 

December 20, 000, 000 

1921— January 21,800,000 

February 16,850,000 

March 15, 300, 000 
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1921--April $13, 000, 000     . 

my 12,800,000 

June 10, 911, 129 

Amount  required  for  balance  of  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1921 $129,661,129 

July 7,800,000 

August 7, 800, 000 

September 5, 000, 000 

October 3, 700, 000 

November 3, 200, 000 

December 2, 200, 000 

1922— January 1, 000, 000 

February 1, 000, 000 

March 1, 000, 000 

April 861, 000 

Amount  required  for  fiscal  year  July  1,  1921,  to 
June  30, 1922 33, 561. 000 

Total 163, 222, 1 29 

ESTIMATED  DELIVERIES  IN  DEAD-WEIGHT  TONS. 

1920— November $136, 600 

December 157, 300 

293  900 

1921— January 187'  350 

February 114, 950 

March 68, 000 

April 61,900 

MAy r 103,900 

June 98, 100 

Tonnage  to  be  delivered  during  balance  of  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1921 928, 100 

July 20,200 

August 36, 000 

September  (1  P.  &  C.  N.  Y.  Ship) 24, 000 

October  (P.  C,  Sparrows  Point) 13, 000 

November. . .  < 11, 000 

738  400 

1922-^anuar/  (P.  cfc.  C,  Sparrows  Point) 13,' 000 

April 13,000 

26,000 
Tonnage  to  be  delivered  during  fiscal  year  July 

1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922 130,200 

Total 1,058,300 

EMERGENCY   SHIPPING   FUND. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  asking  that  your  appropriation  be 
made  immediately  available?  You  have  an  estimate  here  for 
$147,000,000. 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  from  what  date  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  estimate  submitted  for  the  emergency 
shipping  fund. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $147,000,000  embraces 
several  items  besides  that  of  ship  construction,  and  we  wiU  be  com- 
pelled to  come  back  to  Congress  with  a  deficiency  estimate  for  this 
fiscal  year.  During  this  fiscal  year  Congress  has  provided  that  we 
shoula  provide  all  the  money  that  is  needed  during  the  fiscal  y^ear 
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from  revenues — that  is,  from  the  sales  of  ships,  from  the  sale  of 
surplus,  and  from  the  operation  of  shij)s — but  that  revenue,  as  we 
will  show  you  a  little  later,  is  not  sufficient  to  care  for  the  amount 
nt»e<led  during  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  have  to  cut  down  somewhat  on  your 
noods. 

Now,  you  say  that  of  the  $163,222,129  to  complete  the  building 
program,  you  expect  to  do  all  of  that  work  except  work  that  will  cost 
$33,561,000,  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Commander  Gate  wood.  Yes,  sir;  construction  is  proceeding  in 
tho  main  very  satisfactorily,  principally  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  other  construction  going  on,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  construction  plants  is  being  raised  all  the  time  now  that  industrial 
conditions  are  so  much  better,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any  con- 
structional difficulties  at  all  in  the  completion  of  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  $163,000,000  that  you  have  referred  to 
apply  to  the  95  vessels  yet  to  be  completed  ? 

Commander  Gate  wood.  That  includes  the  95  vessels  yet  to  be 
completed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  vessels  in  addition  to  the  95  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Nothing  as  yet  projected,  sir.  That  will 
ilepend  on  whatever  policies  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  new  Shipping 
Board.  So  far  as  I  know  now,  there  is  nothing  definitelv  projected 
thus  far  in  the  way  of  additional  construction  other  than  the  finishing 
of  the  so-called  active  program. 

vessels  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  have  you  disposed  of  during  the 
year? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  number  of  vessels  sold  ? 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir.  That  comes 
under  the  department  of  ship  sales. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  how  many  you  are  figuring  on  main- 
taining during  the  next  year  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  repair  work  come  under  you? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  can  not  fighre  what 
number  of  vessels  you  will  have  to  maintain  in  active  service  defi- 
nitely, because  you  do  not  know  what  the  traffic  conditions  are  going 
to  be — ^how  many  will  be  laid  up,  how  many  will  be  in  active  service, 
or  how  many  we  will  be  able  to  sell,etc. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  did  you  arrive  at  your  total  of  $147,- 
0(X),000,  which  includes  construction  and  repair  of  all  vessels  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir:  that  only  includes  construction. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  include  ro|)airs? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Where  doyou  get  your  money  for  repairs  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  comes  as  a  part  of  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  construction  comes  out  of  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  fleet,  also,  or  is  supposed  to  ? 
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Commander  Gate  wood.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  Mr.  Tweedale 
can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  No,  sir;  the  surplus  funds  from  operation  have 
been  turned  over  for  the  use  of  the  construction.  Answering  your 
other  question  for  the  minute,  the  record  of  ship  sales  show  that  so 
far  from  the  beginning  they  have  sold  449  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Seventy-five. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  deduct  the  sales  from  your  total 
number  of  ships  either  purchased  or  built,  then  we  will  have  the 
number  that  will  have  to  be  provided  for,  so  far  as  maintenance  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  that  be? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say,  because 
the  number  of  ships  we  sell  will  depend  on  the  sales  price,  which  has 
already  been  modified  twice  and  which  may  be  modified  still  further, 
and  the  vessels  are  not  moving  very  fast,  and  the  extent  to  which 
those  vessels  will  be  sold  is  entirely  problematical,  sir.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  say. 

• 
monthly  expenditure  for  rfpajr  of  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  expending  monthly  now  on 
the  repair  of  vessels  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  For  the  last  three  months  we  have  aver- 
aged about  four  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  that  money 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  came  out  of  operating  expenses  of 
the  vessels.  At  the  present  time  the  vessels  are  being  operated  on 
a  managing  agent  agreement.  The  agents  take  the  vessels  and  set 
aside  out  oi  the  current  revenues  of  the  vessels  a  certain  proportion 
of  those  revenues  for  repairs.  That  amount  up  to  October  1  was 
4  J  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  figured  on  a  basis  of  $200  a  ton. 
Since  October  1,  when  the  new  managing  agent  agreement  went  into 
effect,  it  will  be  figured  on  a  somewhat  different  basis,  but,  in  eflFect, 
it  amounts  to  setting  aside  out  of  the  operating-expenses  of  the  vessel, 
a  certain  fund  for  repairs.  That  is  where  that  money  comes  from. 
Repairs,  ajie  being  very  heavily  reduced.  They  averaged  for  the  six 
months  prior  to  July  1,  approximately,  six  and  a  half  million  dollars  a 
month.  Since  July  1 ,  they  have  averaged  about  four  and  a  half  million 
dollars  a  month,  and  the}^  are  going  to  get  materially  less. 

reconditioning   GERMAN    SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  you  reconditioning  the  Ger- 
man ships  ?  I 

Commander  Gatewood.  Tne  majority  of  the  German  ships  have 
been  chartered  to  a  private  concern  and  the  terms  of  the  charter 
require  that  concern  to  finance  the  reconditioning,  the  Shipping 
Board  paying  only  for  the  voyage  repairs  and  the  running  repairs  oi 
the  vessel,  but  the  actual  reconditioning  and  the  extensive  altera- 
tions involved  are  to  be  financed  and  paid  for  by  that  concern.  The 
terms  of  the  charter  further  state  that  if  at  the  end  of  five  years 
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tlie  concern  desires  to  purchase  the  ship  or  at  an}^  time  in  between  now 
an<I  five  years,  the  amount  of  the  reconditioning  less  7i  per  cent  per 
year  depreciation  will  be  charged  against  the  purchase  price;  that  is, 
t  ho  purchase  price  will  be  reduced  by  that  amount,  so  that  in  effect, 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  for  example,  if  they  desire  to  buy  the  vessel, 
i\2i  per  cent  of  the  reconditioning  price  will  apply  against  the  cost 
of  the  vessel.  As  j-et,  the  Shipping  Board  has  done  relatively  little 
with  its  own  fund  toward  reconditioning  ex-German  tonnage.  We 
have  preferred  to  allow  the  prospective  charterer  or  purchaser  to 
clt>  that  financing  himself. 

The  Chairman.  If  only  62J  per  cent  comes  back 

Commander  Gate  WOOD  (interposing).  Sixty-two  and  one-half  pet 
cent  of  the  bill  for  reconditioning;  that  is  all.     ' 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  the  Government  would 
loso  37 i  per  cent? 

Commander  Gate  WOOD.  It  is  this  way,  sir:  Suppose  the  bill  for 
reconditioning  a  given  ex-German  vessel  is  now  half  a  million  dollars. 
Su]>pose  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  value  of  that  vessel  is  considered 
to  he  $1,000,000;  62i  pe/cent  of  the  $500,000  for  reconditioning, 
which  figures,  say,  $312,500,  will  have  been  paid  for  by  the  company 
and  will  apply  against  the  cost  of  the  vessel,  so  the  company  can 
then  buy  the  ship  for  $1,000,000  less  that  amount,  which  would  be 
only  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  a  newspaper  statement  from  some  member 
or  employee  of  the  board,  and  I  can  not  remember  all  the  facts,  but 
it  >vaa  to  the  effect  that  some  vessel  had  been  reconditioned  at  a  cost 
of  somethine:  like  $1,500,000,  and  then  sold  for  about  $500,000. 

Commancler  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know  what  vessel  that  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  in  one  of  the  Washington  papers  a  few  days 
ago. 

Commander  Gatewood.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  vessel  has  been  sold 
for  a  price  of  that  kind,  with  a  bill  of  $1,500,000  for  reconditioning 
on  it. 

The  Chairm.\n.  So  far  as  your  appropriations  then  are  concerned, 
or  so  far  as  receipts  from  operations  are  concerned,  you  are  not  using 
them  and  have  not  used  them  for  reconditioning  the  German  ships. 

Commander  Gatewood.  To  some  extent  we  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Cilmrman.  To  what  extent? 

Commander  Gatewood.  To  the  extent  of  about  $11,000,000  total; 
but  that  is  not  so  much  reconditioning  as  it  is  doing  the  repairs  that 
really  belong  and  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Shipping  Board.  They 
njierated  the  vessels 

The  ftiAiRMAN.  Are  they  operating  the  vessels  now  t 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  are  not,  but  the  ^Vrmy  is  operating 
them  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Army  doing  with  them  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  have  them  in  transport  service, 
principally. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  doing  with  transports  now? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  They  are  still  using 
some  of  them  as  transports.  They  have  only  recently  turned  back 
tliree  of  those  they  still  have  and  which  they  are  operating,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  very  vessels  chartered  to  this  concern  but  which  the 
concern  can  not  yet  get  because  they  are  not  in  position  to  release 
them. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  this  table  that  you  have  put  in  the  record 
givQ  each  one  of  these  95  ships  and  the  percentage  of  completion  and 
the  total  cost  ? 

Commander  Gate  wood.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  progress,  and  gives  an 
estimate  on  the  hull,  an  estimate  on  the  outnt,  and  the  exact  per- 
centage of  completion.     You  can  see  it  is  very  high  on  all  of  these. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  vessels,  vessels  that  are  being  con- 
structed under  contract  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  What  do  you  mean  by  under  contract  ? 

The  Chairman.  Under  contract  with  shipbuilders  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  every  one. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  building  any  vessels  at  all  where  you  hire 
the  labor  at  your  own  plant  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  Shipping  Board  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  thing  to  that  are  the 
agency  yards,  such  as  Hog  Island  and  Bristol. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  some  work  there  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  vessels  at  those  yards  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  many  of  them  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  because  Hog  Island  is  very 
nearly  finished  and  so  is  Bristol.  I  did  not  arrange  this  statement 
by  yards,  but  you  can  readily  pick  those  out.  The  principal  thinojs 
going  on  at  Hog  Island  now  are  six  transports  shown  on  this  big 
sheet,  and  you  can  see  their  completion  is  very  high.  We  expect  to 
close  Hog  Island  in  two  months.  The  ship  part  of  it  is  practically 
100  per  cent  completed,  but  the  outfitting  is  not  quite  completed. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  building  program  provide  for  in 
the  way  of  letting  additional  contracts  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  docs  not  provide  for  that,  sir.  There 
are  no  additional  contracts  yet  contemplated.  The  nearest  thing  to 
that  is  the  provision  in  the  Jones  bill  for  setting  aside  $25,000,000  to 
be  used  as  a  fund  to  finance  up  to  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  ship  of 
such  type  of  vessels  as  are  considered  necessary  to  balance  the  neet. 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR  CONSTRUCTION   OF   SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  amount  which  you  are  authorized  to 
spend  for  the  construction  of  ships  is  $2,614,000,000.  How  much 
have  you  had  of  that  amount  by  way  of  appropriation  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Mr.  Tweedalei  will  have  to  answer  that, 
sir.  I  might  say  I  have  only  had  this  division  since  the  1st  of  July, 
so  I  have  not  tnose  details. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  that  information  put 
down  exactly  the  way  you  w^ant  it,  and  it  does  not  answer  your 
question  directly,  but  the  original  authorization,  including  oxir 
permanent  fund  of  $50,000,000,  was  $3,942,750,000,  of  which  Con- 
gress canceled  authorizations  amounting  to  $270,000,000,  leaving  a 
net  amoimt  of  $3,672,750,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  Congress  made  further  reductions  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  They  made  two  reductions,  one  of  $120,000,000 
and  one  of  $150,000,000,  as  I  recaU  it. 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  sundry  civil  act  which  carried  the  appro- 

I>riation  for  the  emergency  shipping  fund  this  year  carried  this 
anguage: 

The  authorization  of  $2,764,000,000  heretofore  established  for  the  construction  of 
shipe  is  reduced  to  $2,614,000,000. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  a  reduction  of  $150,000,000,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  be  a  reduction  of  more  than  that 
from  the  three  billion  and  some  odd  million. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  But,  as  I  was  explaining,  this  statement  includes 
all  the  authorizations  plus  the  definite  appropriations  that  have 
been  made.  Now,  against  these  figures  of  authorizations  of  $3,- 
672,000,000,  we  have  nad  net  appropriations  of  $3,253,201,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  no  legal  status  before  this  com- 
ixiirtee,  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Now,  let  us  see.  That  leaves  us  still  a  credit. 
The  other  is  $3,672,000,000  and  this  is  $3,253,000,000.  Of  that 
amoimt  there  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department  $3,860,000, 
leaving  a  net  amount  of  appropriations  for  our  use  of  $3,249,441,000. 
Now,  then,  under  the  act  of  Jime  5,  1920,  it  was  provided  that  w^e 
should  use  our  own  revenues  to  finance  the  operation  of  ships,  and 
we  have  received  from  operating  revenue  $10,701,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  construction  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  For  the  operation  of  ships.  Amount  received 
from  deferred  pavments  on  snips,  $9,987,000,  and  from  plant  and 
material  sold,  $9,921,000,  making  a  total  of  $30,609,000,  which, 
added  to  the  appropriations  theretofore  made,  gives  us  the  sum  of 
$3,280,050,000,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  sum  total  of 
the  authorizations  is  $392,700,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  wsh  you  would  put  into  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  date  of  the  act  carr^ang  each  appropriation  and  the 
amount  of  each  appropriation.  I  want  that  table,  because  if  you 
have  had  $3,000,000,000  you  have  had  $400,000,000  niore  than  you 
were  authorized  by  Congress,  according  to  this  authorization,  to  receive. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE?  The  $3,000,000,000  includes  this  item  of  plant 

{)roperty,  shipyard  construction,  and  other  items.  The  amount  I 
lave  given  you  as  over  $3,000,000,000  is  an  amount  that  particularly 
pertains  to  the  construction  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  the  various  acts  before  me,  but  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  there  were  two  different  authorizations,  one  for 
construction  of  yards  and  the  other  for  construction  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  andtiotonlj'that,  but  some  of  the  appro- 
priations embraced  all  the  objects,  or  more  than  this  appropriation 
embraced ;  that  is,  the  construction  of  ships,  housing,  transportation, 
and  miscellaneous  items. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  two  tables 
showing  the  authorizations  of  the  yards  and  other  facilities,  and 
the  appropriations  under  those  authorizations,  and  the  other  table 
covering  the  ships,  so  that  we  can  see  just  where  we  are  at.  When 
you  appeared  before  us  before,  you  stated  to  us  that  we  could  reduce 
Ihe  authorization  down  to  $2,614,000,000,  and  complete  the  ships 
within  that  authorization. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  figures  showing  how  much  of 
that  total  authorization  has  been  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  For  ships  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  have  not,  but  I  will  have  a  statement  prepared 
and  submit  it  to  you. 

REPAIR  OPERATIONS  AT  NAVY  YARDS. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  repair  operations  carried  on  for 
the  various  ships — in  contract  yards  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  In  contracts  yards  and  navy  yards. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  the  work  done  in  navy  yards  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  should  think  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  commence  that  program  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Of  work  to  be  done  in  navy  yards  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  was  commenced  before  I  took  charge 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  it  has  been  materially  increased  since  then. 

COST   OF   WORK   DONE    IN   NAVY   YARDS. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  cost  of  the  work  done  in  navy  yards 
compare  with  contract  work  ?     Is  it  less  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  less. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  much  more? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Somewhat.  I  should  say  it  is  20  per 
cent  more  than  the  work  done  on  a  competitive  basis  in -private 
yards. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that,  when  the  Government  owns  the 
plant  equipment  and  every  tiling  of  the  kind  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Principally  on  account  of  the  high  over- 
head carried  in  the  navy  yards. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  efficiency  of  their  men  ?  Do  you 
know  anything  about  that? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  a  good  deal  about  it. 
That  is  mv  business  and  I  as  a  naval  constructor  help  to  operate  the 
yards.  The  efficiency  of  the  navy  yard  workingman  is,  in  general, 
very  good,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  produced  by  the  navy  yard 
averages  higher,  perhaps,  than  the  average  in  private  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  difference  of  20  per  cent  due  entirely  to 
excessive  overhead  in  the  navy  yard  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  average  overhead  in  navy  yards  is 
between  80  and  lOOper  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  mean  the  overhead  required  to  be 
added  to  the  industrial  work  of  the  navy  yard. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  tne  cost  of  operating  the  navy 
yard  is  chargeable  to  overhead  expense  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  To  answer  that  correctly,  you  will  have 
to  conceive  a  navy  yard  as  a  military  establishment  partly  and  as 
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an  industrial  establishment  partly.  From  the  industrial  establish- 
ment point  of  view,  the  overhead  carried  by  the  industrial  output 
of  the  yard,  or  the  actual  amount  of  work  produced  industrially,  is 
just  about  equal  to  the  overhead,  or  the  overhead  is  nearly  100  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  productive  labor  in  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  is  the  object  of  the  Sliipping  Board  in 
liaving  work  done  in  navy  yards  if  it  costs  20  per  cent  more  than  in 
private  yards  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  costs  20  per  cent  more  in  this  way,  but 
there  is  a  distinct  object  in  having  it  done  in  navy  yards.  By  using 
the  navy  yards,  you  ffet  a  somewnat  better  quality  of  work,  which 
helps  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  from  using  navy  yards. 
Bv  using  navy  yards,  you  have  at  all  times  a  fully  equipped  plant  to 
which  you  can  send  your  vessels  if  you  think  that  the  cost  at  private 
yards  IS  excessive  in  any  given  locality,  or  that  the  Quality  of  the 
work  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  navy  yards  thus  far  have  been 
used  almost  entirely  as  counters  against  excessive  private-yard  costs. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  a  circular  put  out  under  date  of 
September  4,  in  the  navy  yards,  and  the  first  paragraph  reads : 

The  I^ibor  Wage  Adjustment  Board  appointed  t<5  consider  the  question  of  the  read- 
justment of  wages  of  employees  in  the  naval  establishment  finds  that  the  existing 
wage  scale  for  naval  establishments  is  higher,  with  the  $240  bonus  per  annum,  or  the 
congressional  bonus,  considered,  than  the  wage  scale  of  any  other  inaustry  in  the  whole 
Unit-ed  Statps  of  which  it  has  information.  The  present  ws^  scale  of  the  ship- 
building industry  is  lower  than  that  of  the  railroad  industry.  The  difference  between 
the  navy-yard  scale  and  that  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  practically  the  congres- 
sional lx)nus  of  $240  per  annum,  which  was  ^nted  to  all  employees' of  the  Naval 
Establishment  on  July  1, 1920,  who  were  receiving  less  than  $2,740  per  annum. 

Now,  in  order  to  find  increased  work  for  men  who  can  be  employed 
at  higher  wages  than  in  any  other  industries  in  the  United  States, 
Tou  go  to  work  and  dump  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  additional 
work  into  the  navy  yards,  requiring  more  employees  and  more  men 
at  a  higher  wage  than  is  paid  to  workmen  in  like  industries.  I  do  not 
see  any  sense  in  that  sort  of  arrangement  myself. 

Commander  Gate  wood.  You  are  opening  up  a  very  large  subject 
when  ^ou  ask  the  extent  to  which  navy  yards  are  being  used  by  the 
Shippmg  Board.  The  purpose  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  using 
navy  yards  is  entirely  as  I  have  tried  to  represent  it;  that  is,  to  make 
it  clear  to  private  contractors  whose  costs  are  excessively  high,  or 
much  higher  than  they  should  be,  that  we  have  another  place  to  send 
our  work  on  occasions  if  they  do  not  want  to  keep  the  costs  at  a  point 
that  we  think  is  reasonable.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  private 
firms  for  the  Shipping  Board — assuming  that  the  private  fiims  are 
reputable  films  and  honorable  business  men  along  the  line  of  ship 
repairs — as  I  say,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  for  the  Shipping  Board  to 
assign  such  a  large  proportion  of  its  work  to  navy  yards  as  would 
put  the  private  yards  out  of  business  or  so  greatly  reduce  the  volume 
of  the  business  of  the  private  yards  that  they  could  not  operate 
efficiently,  and  we  have  not  done  so  to  anything  like  that  extent. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think  that  more  tnan  5  per  cent  of  our 
total  work  has  been  sent  to  navy  yards,  and  that  has  been  almost 
entirely  for  the  reason  that  we  thought  if  we  had  let  it  to  private  firms 
in  those  particular  localities  we  would  have  had  to  pajr  a  good  deal 
more,  due  to  existing  conditions,  than  if  it  were  done  m  navy  yards 
on  a  time  and  material  basis.     It  is  true  that  wages  in  navy  yards  are 
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somewhat  higher  than  those  paid  by  the  surrounding  firms,  and  that 
is  also  contributory  to  the  higher  costs;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the 
principal  reason  for  the  higher  cost  in  navy  yards. is  due  to  higher 
overhead,  as  I  have  said. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  shows  that  it  is  also  due  to  higher  wages. 
The  law  provides  that  the  wages  fixed  for  employees  in  the  navy 
yards  and  arsenals  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  that  paid 
civilian  employees  in  like  establishments  in  the  same  locality  work- 
ing under  similar  conditions.  The  navy  admits  here  that  the  law  is 
being  violated,  and  by  putting  ships  into  those  yards  ^''ou  are  helping 
them  to  violate  the  plain  provision  of  the  law,  because  you  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  employ  more  men  at  higher  wages. 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  one  way  to  look  at  it,  but  it  is  not 
done  at  all  for  that  purpose,  and  the  actual  operation  of  the  thing 
is  something  like  this: 

If  we  do  not  put  these  ships  in  navy  yards,  the  number  of  people 
on  the  navy-yard  rolls  would  be  materially  less  than  it  is  now,  and 
their  overhead  would  then  be  proportionately  higher,  and  the  cost 
of  doing  work  in  the  navy  yards  would  be  even  higher  than  it  is  now 
out  of  the  Navy's  pocket,  and  it  is  all  coming  out  of  the  same  pocket 
after  all.  Therefore,  you  are  not  losing  anytning  by  putting  work  in 
the  navy  yards,  m  my  judgment,  ^e  increased  cost  of  the  work 
done  in  navy  yards  over  what  you  could  probably  get  that  work  done 
for  in  private  plants,  imder  normal  conditions,  is  not  as  great  as  the 
total  saving  tnat  you  effect  by  holding  navy  yards  in  reserve  as 
against  rapacious  private  contractors  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  the  percentage  of  the  work  being 
done  in  navy  yards  ? 

Commancler  Gatewood.  I  think  the  volume  would  be  about  5  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Shipping  Board  any  plant  that  is  main- 
tained, or  that  it  proposes  to  mamtam  and  keep,  for  repair  purposes  ^ 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  it  has  not,  but  if  we  can  not  com- 
mand better  prices  from  private  repair  firms  than  we  have  been 
getting,  I  shall  certainly  very  strongly  recommend  that  to  the  board, 
and  will  be  glad  to  come  before  the  committee  and  ask  for  funds  to 
do  something  like  that  with. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  yards  available  for  that  purpose,  have 
you  not  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hog  Island  yard  might  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  a  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  be  economically  operated? 

Commander  Gatewood.  A  part  of  it;  yes,"^sir.  The  lower  yard 
could  be.  It  hardly  seemed  wise  to  me  to  recommend  at  this  time, 
however,  Government  management  and  operation  of  repair  plants. 
I  thought  that  so  far  as  my  own  policy  was  concerned,  as  the  head 
of  this  division,  I  would  undertake  oy  the  judicious  use  of  navy  yards 
and  other  means  to  try  to  make  the  private  repair  firms  give  us 
reasonable  costs.  At  such  time  as  it  develops  that  they  can  not  or 
will  not  give  us  those  reasonable  costs,  I  do  not  see  but  what  we  must 
have  recourse  to  one  or  more  plants  of  our  own. 
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The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  when  the  Shipping  Board 
"was  before  the  committee  before,  it  was  represented  that  this  entire 
building  program  would  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  and  that  the  estimates  made  at  that  time  were  the  esti- 
mated requirements  for  completing  the  program. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  might  say 
that  the  program,  so  far  as  the  tonnage  produced  is  concerned,  has 
slackened  up  a  good  deal  due  to  some  contractors  expending  some 
of  their  efforts  in  private  work,  and  again  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
principal  construction  yards  of  the  coimtry  have  very  materially 
reduced  their  total  forces  in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  which  I  think 
is  a  very  wise  thing,  and  therefore  the  unit  production  or  the  cost 
per  unit  production  is  better,  but  the  volume  perhaps  is  not  so 
groat. 

The  Ciiairman.  I  notice  that  some  of  these  vessels  are  only  1 
per  cent  completed.     Is  not  that  what  these  figures  mean? 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  just  the  outfitting.  Those  vessels 
perhaps  have  not  been  launched. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  are  only  8  or  9  per  cent  completed. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  those  contracts  let? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Those  are  tankers  reinstated  in  Ueu  of 
cancellation. 

The  Chairman.  The  contracts  must  have  been  let  very  recently. 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  the  contracts  were  let  quite  a 
while  a^c. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  let  the  last  contracts? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  let  a  contract 
since  I  have  been  with  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  been  let  since  you  have  been  with  the 
board? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Ycu  stopped  that  by  youi  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether  we  had  been  successful. 

Mr.  Tweed  ALE.  You  have  been  successful. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Along  the  line  of  your  question  about 
navy  yards,  there  are  a  few  other  things  that  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  bring  out.  The  navy  yards  have  drydocks,  and  in  some  localities 
the  number  of  drydocks  is  extremely  limited.  For  instance,  in  the 
Seattle  district,  there  is  only  one  yard  that  has  a  drydock.  At 
Philadelphia  private  drydocks  are  very  scarce  and  are  too  few  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  marine  community.  At  Norfolk  the  need 
for  drydocks  was  so  great  that  the  Shipping  Board  actually  con- 
structed at  its  own  expense  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  two  drydocks. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  done? 

Commander  Gatewood.  About  two  years  ago.  All  of  'the  docks 
at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  are  pooled  for  the  joint  interest  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy — that  is  to  say,  if  we  want  to  dock  a 
boat,  and  if  we  have  a  boat  already  in  our  dry  dock,  the  Navy  gives 
us  the  use  of  one  of  their  docks,  and  vice  versa.  That  is  one  oi  the 
reasons  why  when  one  of  our  boats  has  to  be  hauled  up  in  a  dry  dock 
we  assign  the  work  to  a  navy  yard  rather  than  pay  a  high  price  for 
the  use  of  a  dry  dock  while  the  work  is  being  done.     For  example, 
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when  repairs  to  a  ship's  bottom  have  to  be  made  on  account  of 
damage  to  the  bottom,  which  is  something  that  occurs  continually 
in  such  a  laige  fleet,  the  total  proportion  of  the  cost  in  repairing 
that  damage  that  we  are  required  to  pay  for  the  use  of  a  dry  dock- 
is  veiy  high,  and  if  we  can  get  a  Navy  dry  dock  to  put  the  vessel  in, 
we  get  the  Navy  Yard  to  do  the  work,  because  for  the  Navy  we  only 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  docking,  and  do  not  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  dock,  as  we  would  have  to  do  in  the  case  of  other  concerns.  If 
we  had  a  lot  of  work  done  by  private  repair  firms,  we  would  have  a 
very  heavy  expense  to  meet  for  the  use  of  the  dock  while  the  work 
was  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  estimates  for  delivery,  as  shown 
here  in  these  charts  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  is  pretty  accurate.  That  was  obtained 
in  this  way:  It  was  gone  over  very  carefully  by  the  district  manager 
in  each  district  in  consultation  with  the  contractors  themselves, 
and  these  figures  here  we  expect  to  live  up  to  pretty  accurately^.  I 
personally  visited  most  of  the  vards  in  which  these  figures  have  been 
prepared,  and  I  think  they  will  be  very  close  to  that. 

ESTIMATED   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   COMPLETION   OF   PROGRAM. 

The  Chairman.  This  amount  that  you  are  asking  for  now  repre- 
sents the  total  estimated  requirements  for  completing  this  progi  am  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  involve  the  work  that  is  going  on  now 
for  the  current  year  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  $129,000,000  of  it  is  to  carry 
us  through  this  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  $129,000,000  of  the  amount  vou  are  asking  for 
in  this  $147,000,000  is  for  this  year? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  of  this  $163,000,000. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  not  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman  [Refers  to 
chairman's  question.] 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  ai  e  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  facts  are  that  in  this  fiscal  year,  in  addition 
to  the  items  we  put  in  the  estimates  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
struction, Commander  Gatewood  has  testified  that  we  would  need 
$34,000,000,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  provided  in  our  esti- 
mates for  other  items.  If  we  use  every  dollar  that  we  expect  to  use 
from  now  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  after  we  ask  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation,  we  will  need  working  capital  of  $50,000,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  fleet.  That  is  included  in  this  $147,000,000, 
and  there  are  other  items  in  here.  For  instance,  there  is  an  item  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  liquidation  of  claims. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  at  that  in  another  way.  I  want  to 
know  where  there  is  a  sheet  that  we  can  go  to  and  that  will  be  a  guide 
to  Congress.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  a  sheet  something 
like  the  one  you  have  here,  except  that  you  need  not  have  so  much 
data  on  it,  showinff  every  vessel  that  has  not  yet  been  delivered,  the 
contract  price,  and  the  date  you  expect  to  have  it  delivered. 
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VESSELS   BEING   BUILT   ON   COST-PLUS   BASIS. 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  will  do  that,  but  a  good  many  of  the 
vessels  we  have  under  contract  are  being  built  on  the  cost-plus  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  stopped  that. 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  could  not  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  include  a  statement  of  that  in  the  record. 
How  many  vessels  are  you  building  on  the  cost-plus  basis? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  knew  that  that  question  would  be 
asked 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Two  years  ago  they  stated  that 
every  cost-plus  contract  was  being  canceled  that  was  not  practically 
completed  at  that  time. 

PASSENGER   SHIPS. 

Commander  Gatewood.  All  of  the  passenger  ships  except  two 
have  been  built  on  the  cost-plus  basis.  Those  contracts  never  have 
been  changed. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  passenger  vessels  are  there  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Twenty-one. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  costing  per  ton  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  About  $475  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Those  vessels  cost  how  much  before  the  war? 

Commander  Gatewood.  About  $175  per  ton  for  passenger  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  cost  that  much  before  the  war? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  with  outfits  complete.  That 
includes  everything.  We  are  putting  everything  into  tne  ships,  in- 
cluding bedding,  sheets,  linen,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  say  had  been  built? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Twenty-one. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  those  contracts  let — durmg  the  war  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  let  for  transports. 
We  did  not  need  the  transports,  and  many  of  them  were  already 
launched,  so  they  switched  them  over  and  made  passenger  ships  out 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  economical  to  have 
taken  the  hulls  out  and  sunk  them,  instead  of  going  on  with  those 
expensive  contracts?     Is  that  not  so? 

C\)mmander  Gatewood.  That  is  a  matter  of  ophiion. 

The  Ch.urman.  How  much  could  you  sell  those  vessels  for?  You 
are  paying  $475  per  ton  for  them. 

Commaudor  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  paying  more  than  that  ?  Are  you  paymg 
as  much  as  $500  per  ton  for  some  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  would  not  be  surprised. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  much  could  you  sell  a  ship  that  is  costmg 
you  $500  per  ton  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  could  not  get  anything  like  that 
much  for  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Could  you  get  better  than  $250  per  ton  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  better? 

.Commander  Gatew(X)D.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Magee.  How  much  do  such  ships  cost  now  per  ton  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  S325 
per  ton,  and  probably  less.  It  would  hardly  be  fan*  to  sa}^  that  the 
nigh  cost  of  those  boats  is  entirely  due  to  war  conditions  or  ineffi- 
ciency, but  the  principal  reason  is  due  to  the  expensive  changes  made 
in  the  design.  The  original  design  had  to  be  discarded  and  ttu^ 
whole  boat  changed,  and  that  involved  excessive  costs.  You  can  sei^ 
how  expensive  it  would  be  to  have  a  thing  as  intricate  as  a  transjiort 
switched  over  mto  an  entirely  new  type  of  vessel. 

Mr.  Vare.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  basiness  to  put  them  up 
at  public  sale,  without  changing  them? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No  one  would  have  bought  them  as 
transports. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  the  burden  of  making  the  change  would  have  boon 
placed  upon  the  new  owners. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Nobody  would  have  bought  them  at  a;i. 
If  they  had  gone  ahead  on  that  basis,  they  would  have  had  deliveixni 
boats  that  would  have  been  useless. 

Mr.  Vare.  As  I  understand  it,  more  than  20  boats  are  being  built 
on  the  cost-plus  basis.     What  is  the  plus  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  in  some  cases  the  Shipping  Board  furnishes  a  part 
of  the  plant? 

Commander  Gatewood.  In  which  they  are  being  built? 

Mr.  Vare.  Yes. 

Commander  Gatewood.  To  some  extent.  For  instance,  in  the 
ciase  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  they  are  being  furnished  a 
part  of  that  plant.  As  I  understand  it,  that  matter  was  gone  into 
very  thoroughly  long  before  my  time,  and  it  represented  one  of  tlie 
large  problems  that  the  Shipping  Board  had  to  handle.  Of  course 
it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  have  been  done  under  tlit^ 
circumstances.  They  urgently  needed  passenger  ships,  and  rather 
than  sacrifice  the  heavy  commitments  that  had  already  been  made 
on  those  vessels  it  was  rather  boldly  decided  to  go  ahead  and  modify 
the  design,  using  the  hulls,  engines,  and  boilers,  all  of  which  had  beeo 
ordered,  and  change  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  ships  and  ^l^e 
them  in  this  new  field. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  speak  of  a  great  demand  for  passenger  ships. 
That  demand  came  from  whom  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  From  the  trade  in  general.  For  example, 
there  are  not  nearly  enough  passenger  ships  on  the  western  ocean. 

Mr.  Magee.  To  be  used  by  the  board  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Not  necessarily  to  be  used  by  the  boanl. 
I  think  that  is  because  the  committee  is  not  keeping  in  mind,  as  the 
board  must,  that  in  carrying  out  the  pro\dsions 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Are  they  to  be  leased  or  operated  by  the 
board  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  board  must  develop  certain  routt^ 
and  services,  and  in  the  course  of  that  development  wo  must  have 
vessels. 

Mr.  Magee.  Wlio  would  operate  them  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
board  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Private  operators,  under  a  mana^in: 
agreement. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  Under  lease  or  charter  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Whichever  was  most  acceptable  to  the 
operator,  assuming  that  the  terms  were  satisfactory  to  the  board. 
They  may  be  given  a  charter  or  lease,  but  the  board  does  not  con- 
template operating  them  itself. 

Mr.  Dean.  You  may  remember  that  when  Mr.  Rosseter  appeared 
before  this  committee  two  years  ago,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
desirability  of  having  a  balanced  fleet.  He  stated  that  a  neet  de- 
signed for  war  purposes  would  not  l)e  a  balanced  fleet  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  that  the  important  thing  to  do  was  to  get  a  balanced 
fleet.  He  stated  that  we  were  short  of  passenger  ships,  and  he  was 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  utilization  of  these  transports  and  pas- 
senger ships,  or  of  converting  those  transports  into  passenger  ships. 
There  is  great  need  for  just  such  ships  as  these,  and  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  making  that  statement. 

(.^ommander  Gatewood.  I  might  say  that  last  August  the  board 
canceled  three  of  those  passenger  ships  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  board  found  that  the  contractor  was  utilizing  ways  that  we  felt 
should  have  been  used  to  put  down  our  passenger  ships,  but  they 
\vere  laying  down  other  types  of  vessels — tankers.  We  did  not  feel 
that  our  interests  were  being  well  looked  out  for  there,  as  our  con- 
tracts antedated  these  other  contracts,  yet  the  Bethlehem  com- 
pany used  the  ways  to  lay  down  vessels  for  their  own  account.  So 
>ve  canceled  contracts  for  three  of  those  vessels.  I  undei'stand  the 
Bethlehem  company  is  noC  at  all  content  to  take  the  cancellation. 

Mr.  Vare.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  business  to  have  those 
claims  adjiLsted  in  court,  rather  than  to  build  ships  at  a  cost  of  $500 
a  ton  and  sell  them  for  approximately  $250  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  You  see,  Mr.  Vare,  it  was  a  question  of 
needing  a  certain  type  of  ship,  and  these  ships  had  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  those  needs;  we  could  furnish  the  other  elements  by  the 
expenditure  of  some  money  and  get  back  some  of  oiu*  heavy  com- 
mitments. The  turbines  for  those  ships  had  been  ordered;  all  the 
boilers,  all  the  pumps  and  all  the  decking  had  been  ordered;  all  the 
steel  plates  had  been  ordered,  all  the  fittings  for  the  hulls  had  been 
ordered,  and  most  of  them  had  been  delivered,  and  the  commitments 
had  been  so  very  heavy  for  that  particular  design  that  rather  than 
lose  that  money  we  took  that  action.  At  that  time  the  commitments 
on  the  vessels  were  around  $2,000,000  apiece;  we  will  have  to  lose 
that,  or  a  good  proportion  of  it;  we  expect  to  get  back  some  of  it, 
hut  just  what  proportion  I  do  not  know  yet;  but  we  will  have  to 
lose  the  better  part  of  it. 

COST   OF  PASSENGER   VESSELS    BUILT   ON    COST-PLUS    BASIS. 

Mr.  Vare.  hi  round  figures  what  will  these  ships  being  built  at 
cost  plus  amount  to  i 

Commander  Gatewood.  About  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Vare.  At  that  rate,  if  you  sell  them  for  half  what  you  pay  for 
them,  you  will  lose  $3,500,000;  so  that  if  you  had  lost  $2,000,000  in 
the  start  you  would  have  saved  a  million  and  a  half. 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  the  way  we  figured  when  we  can- 
celed the  three  boats. 

Mr.  Vare.  Where  are  these  20-odd  ships  being  constructed  at 
cost  plus  ? 
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Commander  Gatewood.  Five  are  being  built  at  Sparrows  Point 
and  16  at  the  New  York  Shipyard,  Camden. 

Mr.  Vare.  Those  21  ships,  then,  were  assigned  to  two  shipyards? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Tliree;  Newport  News  has  two  others. 
The  board  undertook  to  get  all  the  contractors  to  go  to  a  Imnp-sum 
basis;  Newport  News  met  the  board  Yerj  sympathetically  in  that 
and  went  to  a  lump-sum  basis  at  prices  which  we  considered  entirely 
satisfactory,  six  million  and  a  quarter,  and  for  a  definite  date  of 
delivery.     We  undertook  to  do  the  same  thing  with  Bethlehem  and 
with  the  New  York  Ship,  but  neither  concern  would  undertake  to 
do  it.     The  reason  the  New  York  Ship  gave  was  that  they  had  such 
a  lar^e  number  of  those  vessels  and  that  industrial  conditions  were 
so  delicate,  both  as  to  material  and  as  to  labor — this  was  several 
months  ago — that  if  they  made  a  small  error  in  their  luinp-sum 
price  on  any  one  ship  and  multiplied  it  by  16,"  which  they  are  ouild- 
mg  -  if  it  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  it  woidd  prettv  nearly 
bankrupt  the  company,  and  they  did  not  feel  that  they  wanted  to  go 
to  a  lump-sum  price  for  that  reason.     Bethlehem  simph'  refused  to 
go  on  the  lump-sum  basis;  they  said  their  original  contract  was  cost, 
plus  10  per  cent,  and  they  would  not  consider  a  lump  sum.       We 
canceled  three  vessels.     I  might  further  add  that  the  last  vessel  at 
Bethlehem  is  not  proceeding  at  all  satisfactoril;r;  the  keel  has  been 
laid  but  the  construction  work  is  vcrs^  backward.     We  have  had  a 
representation  made  to  Bethlehem  three  times,  owing  to  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  that  construction,  and  if  there  is  not  an  impn^vemeiit 
in  that  hull  within  a  month  we  will  have  to  recommend  the  cancella- 
tion of  that  vessel  also,  because  the  date  of  delivery  at  the  present 
rate  of  construction  will  be  so  exceedingly  strung  out  that  the  need 
for  the  vessel  at  that  time  is  problematical. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  were  having  hearings  on  this  matter  on 
the  1st  of  April  last  I  asked  this  question: 

Then  your  estimate  is  that  it  will  cost,  estimating  from  this  date,  approximatelv 
$211,453^500  to  complete  your  program;  you  estimate  you  will  expend  during  this 
fiscal  year  $127,453,500,  arid  $84,000,000  after  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

If  that  statement  was  true,  then  why  this  increase  nmning  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  addition  to  the  $84,000,000  that 
was  to  be  spent  this  year? 

Commander  Gatewood.  If  that  statement  were  tnie,  there  wo\ild 
not  be  all  of  this,  sir.  It  was  true,  probably,  according  to  the  best 
lights  of  whoever  prepared  those  figures,  but  when  I  was  asked  to 
take  this  position  the  firet  question  I  asked  was:  *'What  is  the 
estimated  amount  of  money  to  complete  the  existing  construction 
program  T'  And  I  was  told  that  that  nad  never  been  ver}^  accurately 
prepared.  Then  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  me  to  take  over 
a  division  as  large  as  this,  and  the  responsibility  fpr  as  great  an 
expenditure  as  that,  until  my  predecessor  had  made  some  estimate, 
according  to  the  best  information  then  obtainable,  as  to  what  it 
would  cost,  and  from  then  on  I  would  have  something  definite  to  be 
responsible  for.  Late  in  June  that  estimate  was  prepared,  and  I 
went  over  the  estimate  very  carefully  myself,  because  I  knew  it 
would  be  the  amount  of  money  1  would  have  to  answer  for,  and  while 
I  had  not  prepared  it  I  still  wanted  to  see  how  reasonably  accurate  it 
was.     The  amount  of  money  estimated  on  the  1st  of  July  to  complete 
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the  program  was  $317,000,000,  and  I  think  that  is  an  accurate 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  available  to  apply  on  that  program 
for  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Commander  Gatewood.  How  much  money  is  available  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  available; 
Mr.  Tweedale  can  tell  you  that.  But  I  can  tell  you  how  much  we 
still  need  this  year.     I  might  add  that  our  estimates  of  expenditures 

f)cr  month  have  run  very  close  to  what  we  expected  they  would  run 
rom  July  on. 

EXPENDrrVBES   since   JLTLY   1,   1920. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  just  how  much  you  have  ex- 
pended on  that  program  since  July  1  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  month  of  July  we  spent 
$30,694,776;  in  August  we  spent  $29,839,881,  and  in  September 
$22,300,415;  October  is  not  yet  in,  but  it  is  estimated  at  S21, 000,000. 
I  had  this  table  prepared,  tninking  you  would  ask  for  it,  giving  the 
amount  of  dead-weight  tonnage  we  got  for  that  amount  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  tne  average  cost  per  ton  for  the  vessels 
delivered  during  those  months,  or  can  you  state  it  in  some  other  way  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  reason  I  can  not  state  that  is  because 
the  vessels  which  were  delivered  for  that  amount  of  money  were  in 
partial  stages  of  completion  and  you  would  not  get  anything  if  you 
divided  the  dead-weight  tonnage  by  the  amount  of  money  you  paid; 
you  would  simply  get  the  proportion  you  had  completed. 

COST   OF   CABOO   VESSELS. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  your  cargo  vessels  costing  you  now 
under  these  contracts? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  later  cargo  vessels  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  depends  upon  the  yards  at  which  they 
are  being  constructed.  They  are  costing  us  anywhere  from  $155  a 
ton  to  around  $195  a  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  The  same  character  of  vessels? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir.  For  example,  the  last  boats  at 
Hog  Island,  I  think,  were  built  for  $155  a  ton  or  less,  cargo  boats. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  difference  in  the  efficiency  in  the  various 
yanls  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  would  depend  on  the  number  of  vessels 
they  were  building  in  one  yard;  Hog  Island  built  so  many  of  the  one 
tvpe  of  vessel  that  the  unit  cost  was  reduced  very  much  lower  than 
those  built  in  yards  where  they  were  building  a  smaller  number  of 
vessels. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  these  95  vessels  are 
being  constructed  on  the  cost-plus  basis  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  that.  I  think  I  had 
better  have  this  table  prepared  in  another  way  and  put  a  star  opposite 
each  vessel  built  on  the  cost-plus  basis.  I  haveit  nere,  but  it  is  in  a 
different  table,  and  that  is  a  feature  I  did  not  think  about. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  profit? 
Commander  Gatewood.  Ten  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  Of  the  cost? 
Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

STATUS   OF   WORK  BEING   DONE   ON   COST-PLUS   BASIS. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  when  they  were  building  the 
yards  at  Hog  Island  I  was  over  there  one  day  and  some  freight  cars 
were  pointed  out  to  me  that  had  been  standing  there  for  30  days;  I 
made  some  inquiry  and  found  that  the  contractor  not  only  got  cost 

f)lus  on  his  work  but  on  the  demurrage  charges  that  he  paid  on 
reight  cars  which  he  did  not  unload.     Is  that  the  kind  of  work  going 
on  in  the  construction  of  these  vessels  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  on  now,  sir, 
at  least,  I  would  not  like  to  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Seriously,  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  work  under  cost  plus  at  all  yards, 
except  at  the  Sparrows  Point  yard  of  the  Bethlenem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  is  going  as  well  as  cost-plus  work  can  go  any  place; 
at  that  yard  it  is  not  going  well  and  it  has  been  represented  very 
forcibly  to  the  Bethlehem  Company  that  that  is  the  case,  and,  as  I 
said  during  your  absence,  if  the  Bethlehem  Company  does  not  do 
better  on  passenger  ships  we  will  have  to  cancel  another  one.  Some 
of  this  cost-plus  work  is  cost  plus  a  profit  and  some  cost  plus  a  fiixod 
fee,  but  in  effect  it  is  cost  plus  and  m  effect  the  amount  of  the  plus 
is  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  is  even  still  worse  than  cost 
plus,  is  it  not  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No  ;  they  are  equally  bad,  but  if  I  had 
to  choose  I  would  choose  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee.  Cost  plus  a  fixed  fee, 
as  it  is  now  arranged,  is  something  like  this:  It  applies  principally 
to  the  Bethlehem  contracts,  but  not  the  ones  at  Sparrows  Point, 
necessarily;  the  Bethlehem  Company  has  some  tankers  still  to  be 
constructed  under  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  contract — it  is  cost  and  then 
imder  a  certain  amount  the  difference  is  split,  half  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  half  to  the  company;  the  advantage  of  that  over  the  other 
is  that  it  does  make  an  incentive  for  the  contractor;  although  he 
gets  half  he  makes  it  as  big  as  he  can,  so  that  it  is  better  than  the 
standard  cost  plus. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  in  no  case  is  the  plus  less  than  10  per  cent? 

Commander  Gatewood.  In  no  case  is  the  plus  less  than  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  the  incentive  is  to  increase  the  amoimt? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Whereas  railroad  companies,  when  they  can  not 
ascertain  the  correct  cost  because  of  certain  hazards  in  connection 
with  the  work,  have  a  sliding  scale;  if  the  work  is  not  turned  out 
fast  enough  it  is  reduced  from  10  to  as  low  as  5,  but  if  by  reason  of 
extraordinary  industry  and  ability  there  is  a  considerable  saving 
then  the  plus  goes  up.  But  your  method  of  plus  does  not  get  below 
10.  ' 

Commander  Gatewood.  Please  do  not  call  it  my  method,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  did  not  mean  that  personally. 
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Commander  Gatewood.  We  feel,  as  those  contracts  were  entered 
into  before  my  time  and  evidently  up  to  the  best  lights  of  everybody 
ooncemed,  in  the  times  of  heavy  pressm'e,  that  the  best  thing  we  can 
<lo  is  to  put  the  contracts  on  a  lump-sum  basis,  if  possible  to  do  it;  if 
c  ho  contractor  will  not  do  it  then  to  put  every  possible  pressure  on 
t  he  contractor  that  we  can  to  finish  the  boats  in  the  shortest  possible 
t  ime  and  get  rid  of  them,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Magee.  Which  is  the  more  favorable  contract  to  the  contractor. 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  depends,  sir.  The  cost  plus  a 
fixed  fee  contract  is  accompanied  by  a  figure  that  will  not  be  ex- 
rooded. 

Mr.  Magee.  Does  that  give  the  contractor  a  pertain  price  any- 
how ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No;  it  guarantees  this:  It  guarantees  to 
the  Government  that  it  will  not  have  to  pay  over  a  certain  amount; 
that  is  guaranteed  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  contract? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes;  and  the  fee  of  the  contractor  is 
half  of  whatever  he  pays  under  that  amount. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Does  he  get  a  percentage  in  addition  to  that  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Suppose  the  cost  of  a  vessel  is  not  to 
(exceed  $2,000,000;  if  the  vessel  costs  $1,800,000  the  contractor  gets 
half  as  his  fee  and  the  Government  gets  half  the  saving. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  would  the  contractor  get  under  such  an 
arrangement  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  He  would  get  $100,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  he  had  a  contract  on  the  cost  plus  basis  of  10  per 
cent  he  would  get  $180,000? 

( 'ommander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  board,  are  you? 

Conmiander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  I  am  director  of  construction 
and  repair. 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  it  did  not  cost  $1,800,000? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Then  he  would  get  half  the  difference. 
But  in  all  those  contract  he  gets  a  fee,  but  that  is  not  his  total  com- 
I>ensation  by  a  great  deal,  because,  in  addition,  he  gets  half  of  the 
(lifForonce  as  between  the  price  that  can  not  be  exceeded  and  the 
saving. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  he  executed  the  contract  for  something  less  than 
his  estimate  then,  I  understand,  he  gets  half  the  difference? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes;  and  he  gets  a  fee,  too. 

Mr.  Maqee.  But  suppose  the  cost  is  exceeded. 

Commander  Gatewood.  There  is  a  guarantee  that  the  cost  will 
not  be  exceeded,  and  the  cost  has  been  set  so  high  that  it  has  never 
l>een  exceeded,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  it  is  set  high  he  is  bound  to  make  a  big 
profit. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Oh,  he  makes  a  profit. 

Mr.  Vare.  In  other  words,  in  neither  case  does  he  assume  any 
personal  responsibility  ?    He  can  not  lose  ? 

Commanoer  Gatewood.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  limit  of 
cost  is  set  so  high  he  assumes  very  little  risk,  but  we  are  talking 
about  contracts  now  that  were  let  pretty  well  back,  at  a  time  when  no 
one  could  say  what  the  limit  of  cost  was  likely  to  be,  and  the  limit  of 
cost  was  set  pretty  high  for  that  reason. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  the  limit  of  cost  was  put  at  $2,000,000,  and 
he  completed  it  for  $1,200,000— then  he  would  get  $400,000  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Plus  a  fee? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Plus  a  fee;  yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  that  fee  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  is  a  fee  for  imdertaking  the  contract. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  is  that  fixed  and  what  does  that  mean? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  differs  in  different  contracts;  it  is  a 
little  different  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  the  more  liberal  they  were  in  fixing  the  limit 
of  cost  the  greater  would  be  the  fee  the  contractor  would  receive  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Exactly. 

The  CJhaibman.  Do  you  have  a  statutory  force  in  your  office;  that 
is,  a  force  paid  out  of  this  anpropriation  oi  $400,000  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  statutory  employees 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  office  force  and  entire  working  force  is  paid 
out  of  such  allotment  as  is  made  to  you  from  the  receipts  of 
operations? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  His  force  is  paid  from  the  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures and  the  money  comes  out  of  that  which  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  these  things.  Of  course,  when, there  is  money 
enough  for  operations  it  is  paid  out  of  operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  estimate  that  your  expenditures  for  the 
month  of  October  were  about  $21,000,000.  Have  you  made  any 
estimate  as  to  how  your  expenditures  will  run  in  the  future  imtil  the 
completion  of  this  program  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes ;  I  have  given  you  that  in  the  shape 
of  a  table  for  each  month. 

(Said  table  follows:) 

Estimated  monthly  construction  expenditures  from  Nov.  i,  1920  ^  to  completion  of  program 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY   REQUIREMENTS. 

1920— November $19, 000, 000 

December 20, 000, 000 

1921-^anuary 21, 800, 000 

February 16, 850, 000 

March 15,300,000 

April 13,000,000 

May 12, 800, 000 

June 10,911,129 

Amount  required  for  balance  of  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1921 1129,661,129 

July 7,800,000 

August 7,800,000 

September 5,000,000 

October 3,700,000 

November 3, 200, 000 

December 2, 200, 000 

1922— January 1, 000, 000 

February 1, 000, 000 

March 1,000,000 

April 861,000 

Amount  required  for  fiscal  year  July  1,  1921,  to 
June  30,  1922 33,561,000 

Total 163,222,129 
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ESTIMATED  OEUYERIES  IN  DEAD-WEIOHT  TONS. 

1920— November $136, 600 

December. 157, 300 

293  900 

1 92 1-^an  uary 1 87 ',  350 

February 1 14, 950 

March 68, 000 

April 61,900 

May 103, 900 

June 98, 100 

Tonnage  to  be  delivered  during  balance  of  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1921 $928, 100 

July. 20,200 

August 36, 000 

September  (1  P.  &  C.  N.  Y.  Ship) 24,000 

October  (P.  C,  Sparrows  Point) 13, 000 

November 11, 000 

738, 400 

1922— January  (P.  &.  C,  Sparrows  Point) 13, 000 

April 13,000 

26,000 
Tonnage  to  be  delivered  during  fiscal  year  July 
1, 1921,  to  June  30, 1922 130, 200 

Total 1,058,300 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  according  to  your  estimates  the 
pavments  have  commenced  to  dechne. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Very  materially;  yes;  and  so  have 
deliveries. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  deUveries  have  commenced  to  decline? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  also  notice  from  an 
examination  of  these  delivery  dates  as  compared  with  these  estimated 
expenditures,  that  we  will  be  through  with  practically  everything 
on  the  program  on  the  1st  of  July  except  passenger  ships  and  a  few 
taukers. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  1st  of  July? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes;  except  passenger  ships  and  a  few 
tankers. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  this  $147,000,000  asked  for? 

Mr.  Dean.  Only  some  $34,000,000  of  that  appUes  to  Commander 
Gatewood. 

The  Chairman.  Only  $34,000,000  of  the  $147,000,000  is  for  the 
construction  of  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Commander  Gatewood.  $33,536,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Commfender,  are  you  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
balance,'  or  is  that  asked  for  other  purposes  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  analyze  that 
$147,000,000,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  am. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Does  your  item  of  $33,536,000  include  your 
overhead  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  includes  my  administrative  expense. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Then  you  are  not  interested  in  the  other  items. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  administrative  expense? 
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Commander  Gatewood.  It  is  at  the  present  time  extraordinarily 
low;  it  is  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  total  value  or  of  the  total  expenditures? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Of  the  estimated  expenditures.  For  ex- 
ample, my  administrative  expense  for  carrying  on  construction  work 
is  about  $1,700,000  and  that  will  complete  the  program;  that  will 
pay  my  pay  roll  and  meet  all  of  my  expenditures;  it  will  pay  all  of 
the  clerli,  draftsmen,  and  everybody  1  am  using  to-day,  and  with 
that  I  will  complete  $163,000,000  worth  of  work,  which  averages 
about  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  that  include  administrative  expense 
with  regard  to  repair  work  1 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  the  repair  work  is  different. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  another  bureau  for  that  entirely? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  is  the  same  division,  but  we  have  a 
different  set  of  men  located  in  different  places,  not  at  the  ship- 
building plants  but  at  the  ship-repairing  ports,  and  that  expense, 
I  might  add,  is  running  about  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  repair  bill.  The  total  force  of  the  construction  and  repair 
division  on  the  1st  of  June  was  about  1,570,  and  the  total  force 
now,  as  a  result  of  five  months'  work,  is  970.  We  are  running  the 
construction  and  repair  division  of  the  Shipping  Board  with  less 
than  1,000  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  the  ships  now  in  active  operation  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Most  of  them  are,  yes,  sir;  except  the 
wooden  ships. 

REPAIR   OF  wooden   SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  spending  any  money  on  the  repair  of 
wooden  sliips  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Practically  no  money  on  repairing.  Some 
money  is  being  spent  for  maintenance,  but  that  is  bemg  reduced  to 
the  absolute  minimum.  The  ships  are  being  consolidated  into  two 
or  three  large  depots  and  certain  repair  and  maintenance  gangs  are 
employed  exclusively  at  those  depots  to  go  from  ship  to  ship  and 
maintain  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  charge  of  that  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  the  Division  of  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  wooden  ships? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Only  when  they  need  real  repairs;  this  is 
under  the  Division  of  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  in  operation? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  of  them  that  you  repair  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Very  few;  yes,  sir. 

REPAIRS   OF   ALL   SHIPS,    INCLUDING  GERMAN   SHIPS. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  statement  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  repairs  as  shown  by  the  state- 
ment I  have  here,  from  January  1  to  October,  1920,  $59,596,942.67. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  repair  of  all  ships,  including  the 
reauisitioned  German  ships  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  about  $11,000,000? 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  This  includes  only  the  actual  payments  which 
have  heen  made.  My  figures  show  the  item,  ex-enemy  vessels, 
$5,558,450. 

The  Chairman.  The  sum  which  the  commander  said  was  paid 
before  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  was  what  was  paid  the  navy  yards.  These 
are  contractors'  bills.  We  paid  $6,000,000  to  the  navy  yards  and 
live  millions  and  something  to  the  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  Department  failing  to  get  the  85,000,000 
or  S6.000,000  from  Congress  to  keep  the  force  in  the  navy  yards, 
decided  that  they  would  get  around  the  will  of  Congress  in  that 
respect.  Congress  decided  that  thev  should  discharge  some  of  the 
poor  timber,  and  they  put  these  shii)s  on  and  used  the  Shipping 
I^oard  funds? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  very  much  that  way  to  me. 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  may  look  that  way  to  you,  but  that  is 
not  the  fact.  The  vessels  are  in  the  navy  yards  for  the  ex]>ress  pur- 
]u)se  of  serving  the  ends  of  the. Shipping  Soard  and  not  to  keep  the 
navv  yards  running. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  work  the  navy  yards 
are  doing? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Shipping  Board  is  to  use  the  navy  yards, 
and  I  can  see  many  reasons  why  they  should,  everything  being  equal, 
why  should  not  the  overhead  in  the  navy  yards  De  reduced,  so  they 
are  clearly  manufacturing  plants  run  on  a  business  basis? 

Conunander  Gatewood.  That  is  exactly  what  I  think,  and  I  have 
told  the  Navy  Department  that  unless  the  navy  yards'  overhead  is 
reduced  we  will  not  send  any  greater  number  of  vessels  to  the  Navy 
l)e])artment. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  formulate  some  sort  of  a  rider  or 
limitation  to  put  on  the  naval  ai:>propriation  bill  this  year  that  would 
bring  that  about.     I  will  do  all  I  can  to  join  you  to  bring  it  about. 

Commander  Gatewood.  1  have  all  of  a  one-man's  job  now,  with- 
out trying  to  run  the  navy  yards'  overhead. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  very  good  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  navy  yards'  overhead.  Tell  me  how  this  can  be  done  and  I  will 
see  if  something  along  a  business  line  can  not  be  worked  out. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  can  tell  you  how  it  can'  be  done. 

Tiie  Chairman.  How? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  is  a  long  story  and  I  should  like  to 
send  it  to  you. 

The  Ch^iirbian.  Will  you  send  it  to  me  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

Tiie  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  it. 

EXCESS   MATERIAL  AX  HOQ   ISLAND. 

Mr.  Vare.  Commander,  some  time  ago  there  was  excess  material 
l>oyond  the  program  at  Hog  Island  sufficient  to  construct,  I  tliink, 
seven  ships  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  32  altogether,  I  think. 

Mr.  Vare.  In  excess  of  the  program  ? 
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Commander  Gatewood.  Material  that  was  left  over  from  can- 
celed hulls.  The  seven  ships  that  you  have  in  mind  are  the  ships 
which  the  Navy  wanted  to  get. 

Mr.  Vabe.  Did  they  get  that  material  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  Congress  did  not  appropriate 
the  money  for  it. 

Mr.  Vare.  It  still  remains  there  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Has  it  been  salvaged  or  sold  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  have  excess  material  for  30  ships  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  There  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  st^el 
material  on  hand  at  Hog  Island  as  yet  undisposed  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  oi^anization, 
except  the  completion  of  this  program,  as  far  as  construction  is  con- 
cerned and  the  repair  of  the  ships  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  the  details  of  your  require- 
ments so  far  as  ship  construction  is  concerned.  As  I  understand, 
the  repair  matter  is  so  conjectural  as  to  what  you  will  need  that  you 
are  not  able  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  it  that  you  would  be  willing  to 
stand  upon  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Perhaps  you  can  understand  me  better 
when  I  tell  you  this.  At  the  present  time  the  vessels  are  being 
operated  by  private  concerns,  and  a  proportion  of  the  earnings  is 
set  aside  out  of  which  to  pay  for  the  repairs.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  some  other  arrangement  with  the  operators  will  be  made,  for 
example,  involving  what  is  known  as  a  bare  boat  charter  arrange- 
ment.    That  is  the  charter  of  a  bare  boat  to  the  contractor. 

The  normal  bare  boat  charter  requires  the  man  who  does  the 
chartering  to  pay  for  all  repairs.  All  that  the  owner,  in  this  case 
the  Shipping  Board,  would  nave  to  look  after  would  be  to  see  that 
he  made  the  repairs  and  kept  the  boat  up  and  did  not  return  an 
altogether  broken-down  boat.  The  Shipping  Board  would  not  have 
to  finance  those  repairs.  If  the  operation  of  the  fleet  is  put  on  a 
bare  boat  charter  basis,  then,  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  vessels 
that  are  chartered,  the  amount  of  money  required  for  those  repairs 
will  come  out  of  somebody  else's  pocket  and  not  out  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  If  that  is  done  and  we  charter  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  fleet,  you  can  see  what  an  immense  difference  it  woula  make 
in  estimating  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Operating  them  all,  then,  by  the  law  of  deprecia- 
tion under  present  circumstances,  you  can  not  tell  what  it  would 
cost  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  repair  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  can  do  that  now.  We  are  only  operat- 
ing a  small  proportion  and  the  other  people  are  operating  nearly  all: 
we  are  laying  up  vessels  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  have  to  offer 
with  regard  to  this  matter  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  think  not  to-day.  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  offer  some  day. 
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QUANTITY  AND   CHARACTER  OF   SHIPS  PRODUCED. 

The  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is.  We  are  taking 
you  a  little  bit  out  of  turn  and  there  might  be  some  questions  that 
would  arise  that  would  cause  us  to  ask  you  other  questions  had  we 
iii^ard  the  other  parts  of  the  testimony  first.  If  some  things  have 
hf'on  called  to  your  attention  that  you  feel  Congress  ought  to  know 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  it  seems  to  me  now  is  the  time  to  advise 
tho  committee. 

Commander  Gatewood.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  product  of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  number  of  ships  produced 
for  a  given"  amount  of  money,  the  quality  of  the  ships  produced  for 
a  given  amount  of  money,  and  the  administrative  work  done  during 
that  production  has  been  heavily  criticized  from  the  point  of  incompe- 
ttMicy  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  fraud.  I  have  pretty  carefully 
inspected  all  types  of  vessels  produced  by  the  Snipping  Board, 
from  the  wooden  tugs  to  the  passenger  ships,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
the  quality  of  work  produced,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  produced,  is  very  good.  The  qualitv  of  the  hull  work 
is  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  engines  and  auxiliaries.  The 
principal  complaint  and  fault  that  I  think  can  properly  be  found 
with  tiie  fleet  as  a  merchant  fleet  is  that  it  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  machinery  equipment  which  I  do  not  think  should  nave  been 
installed  in  a  merchant  fleet. 

Foi  example,  over  600  ships  of  our  fleet  are  fitted  with  turbines. 
S<mie  of  these  turbines  were  constructed,  practically  all  of  them,  in 
tiin(^  of  high  pressure,  almost  entirely  because  facilities  for  producing 
I  eciprocating  engines  we  e  not  available.  The  companies  producing 
those  turbines  were  practically  forced,  against  the  better  judgment  oi 
their  most  conservative  engineers,  to  produce,  on  a  very  large  scale, 
highly  technical  engineering  material  befoie  trial  or  test  units  haa 
been  thoroughly  developed  and  all  the  faults  and  defects  worked  out 
of  them.  As  a  result,  the  maintenance  of  our  fleet,  as  compared  with 
u  competitive  fleet,  which  doe^  not  contain  engineering  material  of 
this  kind,  is  always  going  to  be  higher  of  necessitv.  Many  of  the 
winches,  many  of  the  boilers,  man}^  of  the  other  auxiliaiies  are  in  the 
same  category;  but  I  think  the  fleet  as  it  stands  is  a  very  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  engineering  and  administrative  ability  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  believe  any  other  country  in  the  woild  could  ever  have  con- 
<-oived  and  executed  such  a  dream  as  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of 
2,.S00  vessels  in  lass  than  three  years. 

WOODEN,   STEEL,    AND  CONCRETE    VESSELS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  vessels  aie  wooden  vessels? 

Commander  Gatewoou.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  manv  are  steel  vessels  i 

Commander  Gatewood.  Nine  concrete,  18  composite;  that  is,  part 
w<K)d  and  part  steel,  and  1,602  steel  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  concrete  vessels  ? 

C\>mmander  Gatewood.  Nine,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  one  of  those  go  to  pieces  the  other  day? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  because  sne  was  struck  amid- 
^hip,  bow  on,  by  another  vessel. 
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The  Chairman.  How  are  the  other  eight? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Two  of  the  other  eight  have  been  on  the 
bar  at  Tampico.  One  is  now  undergoing  repairs  and  is  about  finished, 
and  the  other  is  in  dry  dock  undergoing  repairs.  Five  of  the  otheis 
are  operating,  and  one  of  them  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  expense  of  repairing,  compared  to  a 
steel  vessel  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  With  a  corresponding  ship,  very  much 
less  than  steel. 

The  Chairman.  If  tliis  had  been  a  steel  vessel,  would  the  resu.t 
have  been  the  same  ^ 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  Imow  exactly 
where  she  was  struck.  If  struck  in  a  certain  place  any  steel  vessel 
would  have  gone  down  under  similar  circumstances,  but  I  think  in 
a  bow-on  collision  that  the  concrete  vessel's  chances  are  very  much 
worse,  because  you  get  a  crushing  action  instead  of  a  local  one,  and 
the  whole  side  crushes  in,  and  opens  up  more  compartments. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spoken  oi  some  items  which  necessariiy 
make  the  cost  of  maintenance  expensive.     Is  that  true  of  operation  f 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  fleet,  operation,  and  repair. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  make  it  pretty  difficult  for  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  compete  '^ 

Commander  Gatewood.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  operation  is  higher  that  would  make  it 
difficult  for  these  vessels  to  compete  with  vessels  of  other  countries  * 

Commander  Gatewood.  Certainly,  it  would  make  it  very  difficuit. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  that  can  be  overcome. 

The  Chairman.  How^ 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  can  be  overcome  by  the  replacement 
of  some  of  these  things  from  time  to  time,  as  we  can  get  at  the  boats 
and  lay  them  up  and  as  the  material  becomes  available,  and  with  more 
experience  in  the  operation  of  these  engineering  materials. 

The  Chairman.  The  matters  referred  to  are  of  a  minor  character, 
and  do  not  involve  anything  in  the  major  construction  of  the  vessel  t 

Commander  Gatewood.  No;  you  misunderstand  me.  We  may 
have  to  put  in  engines  and  boilers  of  a  new  type.  The  hulls  them- 
selves will  require  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  the  boilers  of  the  Scotch  type'i 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  the  pipes  are  leaking  at  the  joints  f 

Commander  Gatewood.  There  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  our 
merchant  fleet  fitted  with  tube  boilers  of  a  great  many  different 
types.  Of  coui^se,  the  facilities  of  one  plant  were  more  than  ex- 
hausted by  trying  to  utilize  that  type  alone. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  589  wooden  ships  are  in  com- 
mission now  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  operation.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  fleet. 

Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  Cliairman,  what  is  your  pleasure? 

Tlie  Chairman.  While  on  this  item,  I  would  prefer  to  conclude 
it  without  going  back. 

Mr.  Dean.  Very  well.  The  $147,000,000  is  broken  down  in  the 
following  way:  Operating  capital,  $50,000,000;  general  administra- 
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tire  expenses  of  the  Division  of  Operations,  $15,000,000;  recruiting 
service  a<'tivities,  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  bringing  that  back,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  time  that  you  declined  to  appropriate 
the  $12,000,000,  we  said  we  would  pay  for  it  out  of  operation. 

OPERATING  CAPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  The  construction  loan  fund,  $25,000,000;  insurance, 
^^2, 000,000;  ship  construction  program,  which  has  just  been  testified 
to,  $33,500,000;  cancellation  and  requisition  claims,  $25,000,000 — 
the  settlement  of  claims  is  the  wav  to  describe  that.  I  will  state 
tliat  that  is  exclusive  of  any  allowance  for  amortization  of  ship- 
yards. Administrative  expense  of  the  construction  claim  board, 
$200,000;  that  is  dealing  with  the  adjustment  of  these  claims.  That 
will  run  better  than  $147,000,000.  As  we  at  first  had  the  statement 
made  up,  we  assumed  that  $29,300,000  would  be  used  for  the  com- 
plotion  of  the  construction  program. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  total  that  you  have  there, 
$151,261,000? 

Mr.  Dean.  That  is  correct. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  have  operating  capital  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  act, 
this  Appropriations  Committee  provided  that  a  certain  amount 
should  bo  used  from  the  revenues  of  this  particular  fiscal  year.*  It 
provided : 

*a)  The  amount  on  hand  July  1,  1020;  (6)  the  amount  received  duriuj?  the  fincal 
year  1921  from  the  operation  of  ships;  (c)  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  from  deferred 
payments  on  ships  sold  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act;  (d)  not  to  exceed  ^'25,000,000 
from  plant  and  materials  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1921;  and  {€)  not  to  exceed 
*:10,000,000  from  ships  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

That  was  the  appropriation  act  for  this  fiscal  year. 
What  is  commonly  Known  as  the  Jones  Act,  the  merchant  marine 
a<t  of  1920,  approved  Juno  5,  1920,  in  section  14,  provides: 

That  the  net  proceeds  derived  by  the  board  prior  to  July  1,  1921,  from  any  activities 
authorized  by  mis  act,  or  by  the  'Shipping  act,  191H,"  whereby  the  acts  speciMed  in 
P4»<'tion  2  of  this  act,  except  such  an  amount  as  the  board  shall  deem  necessary 
withhold  as  operating  capital,  for  the  purposes  of  section  12  hereof,  and  for  the  in- 
surance fund  authorized  in  section  10  hereof,  and  for  the  construction  loan  fund 
authorized  in  section  1 1  hereof,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasurj-  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  board  and  may  be  expended  by  it,  \\ithin  the  limits  of  the  amounts 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized,  for  tne  construction,  requisitioning  or  purchasing 
of  veesels.  After  July  1,  1921,  such  net  proceeds,  less  such  an  amount  as  may  be 
authorized  annually  ty  (.'ongress  to  be  withheld  as  operating  capital,  and  less  such 
9ums  as  may  be  needed  for  such  insurance  and  construction  loan  funds,  shall  be 
<*overed  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receiptfl. 

Under  the  provisions  of  that  act  we  have,  after  consultation  with 
tlie  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  been  using  the 
revenue  which  has  been  derived  from  all  sources  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  general  activities  of  the  board. 

The  main  portions  of  the  expenditures,  of  course,  have  been  devoted 
to  the  completion  of  the  program — that  is,  for  the  construction  of 
>hips — but  we  find  that,  due  to  the  situation  in  which  the  operation 
ships  are  placed  at  this  time — that  is,  the  lack  of  cargoes — that  the 
ships  are  not  earning  as  much  profit  as  we  expected  we  would  receive. 
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We  have  not  been  able  to  sell  ships  to  the  extent  that  we  believed  we 
would  be  able  to  sell  them,  and  our  surplus  materials  have  not  been 
sold,  so  that  at  this  time  we  believe  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  through  the  fiscal  year  and  carry  out  the  program  and  make 
the  payments  under  the  contracts  for  construction  which  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  do  in  order  to  carry  out  the  program.  Therefore  we 
think  that  we  wiU  have  to  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation,  which  deficiency  appropriation,  plus  all  the  moneys 
on  hand  and  the  moneys  that  we  feel  we  can  collect  this  year,  will 
bring  us  to  a  zero  condition  on  June  30.  Therefore,  we  say  to  you 
that  beginning  with  the  next  fiscal  year  we  believe  that  we  will  need 
operating  capital. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  not  making  any  loans  for  ship 
construction  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir;  we  are  trying  to  get  in  the  loans  heretofore 
made. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  loans  made  since  the  Jones 
bill  was  enacted  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  applications  for  loans — ^it  is  not 
contemplated  to  make  any  loans  for  ship  construction  ? 

Mr.  TWEEDALE.  I  did  hear  of  one  application  proposed,  but  we 
discouraged  it. 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  only  application  thus  far  received  for 
the  construction  of  ships  is  for  the  diversion  of  excess  profits  in  ship 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  What  excess  profits  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Under  section  23  of  the  Jones  bill. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Not  any  excess  profits  on  Government  boats  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir.  It  allows  the  operator  to  use 
excess  profits  in  the  construction  of  a  type  of  ship  approved  by  the 
Shipping  Board  rather  than  to  cover  it  into  the  Treasury. 

BALANCE   ON   HAND  JUNE   30,    1920. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  take  up  these  items.  When  you  were 
here  before,  you  estimated  you  would  have  on  hand  $60,000,000  on 
July  1.     How  much  did  you  have  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  On  June  30, 1920,  we  had  in  the  Treasury,  in  banks, 
in  transit,  and  on  hand,  $95,574,986.31.  We  had  in  escrow;  thati?, 
deposits  by  the  board  on  account  of  claims  against  vessels,  $639,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  had  deposits  as  an  ofl'set  against  claims  against 
vessels.  For  instance,  a  vessel  in  a  foreign  country  would  damaice 
some  other  vessel.  If  we  had  a  deposit  up  here,  then  our  State 
Department  could  certify  we  had  a  guaranty  in  the  Treasury  to  take 
care  of  those  claims. 

TJie  Chairman.  That  did  not  belong  to  you.  That  was  hold  in 
trust  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  deposited  that  money  in  escrow. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  that  included  in  this  $95,000,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  available  for  any  other  purpose? 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Except  to  discharge  the  tnists. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  They  have  not  called  on  that  deposit  at  any  one 
particular  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  you  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  It  is  put  there  as  a  guaranty  and  if  the  claims 
are  released,  of  course,  it  comes  back  to  us.    . 

The  Chairman.  It  is  money  you  have  deposited  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  did  not  understand  just  why  that  was  deposited, 
Mr.  Tweedale. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  It  was  deposited  as  security  against  claims 
against  the  Shipping  Board.  We^have  a  great  many.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  haa  another  sum,  a  trust  fund  for  ship  construction  of 
§333,788.  We  know  it  as  partial  payment  against  contracts.  It  is 
put  up  to  be  used  against  tne  payment  of  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  So  when  you  have  finished  your  construction 
account,  this  fund  can  be  wiped  out  and  that  money  can  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir;  that  money  will  be  used  to  pay  the 
expenses;  yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  copy 
of  this  statement  which  shows  that  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  statement  of  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, and  unexpended  funds  of  date  October  31,  1920,  which 
can  go  in  the  record  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Exmsir  A. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — Cash  receipts  and  disburse' 
ments  and  unexpended  funds,  emergency  shipping  fund^  July  1  to  Oct.  31,  1920. 

Cash  position  as  at  June  30,  1920,  as  per  balance 
sheet: 

I n  Treasury.  In  banks,  in  transit,  and  on  hand . .  $95, 574, 986. 31 
I  n  escrow,  deposits  by  treasurer  account  claims 

against  vessels 639, 177. 12 

Trust  funds  for  ship  construction 333, 788. 30 

Total  cash  balance  sheet,  June  30, 1920 96, 547, 951. 73 

Less  items  not  emeigency  shipping  fund 235, 975. 28 

96, 311, 976. 45 
Unexpended  appropriation  balance  in  emergency 
shipping  fund  June  30,  1920 62, 872, 449. 19 

Total  cash    and    unexpended    appropriation 

June  30,  1920 $159,184,425.64 

Receipts: 

(  onstruction  Division  (Schedule  1) 24, 553,  370. 10 

Division  of  operations  (Schedule  2) 71, 192, 762. 76 

Transportation  and  Housing  Operations  Division 

(net) 2,104,433.24 

Disbursing  Officer  (Schedule  3) 9, 987, 825. 76 

107, 838, 39L  92 

267, 022, 817. 56 

Disbursements: 

Construction  Di\-i8ion  (Schedule  1) 112, 853, 232. 52 

Division  of  Operation  (Schedule  2) 60, 491, 517. 43 

Disbursing  Officer  (Schedule  3) 151, 069. 93 

173,496,419.88 

22©46— 20— PT 1 44 
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Gash  position  as  at  Oct.  31,  1920: 

In  Treasury,  in  banks,  in  transit,  and  on  hand . .  $90, 957, 734. 33 
In  escrow,  deposits  by  treasurer  accoiint  claims 

against  vessels 562, 557. 12 

Trust  funds  for  ship  constniction 192, 724. 33 


$91,713,015 


■.  .'N 


Unexpended  appropriation  balance  in  emeigency 
shipping  fund  as  at  Oct.  31,  1920 1. 813. 3S1.  ^ 


267, 022, 817.  -A 
Schedule  1. — Construction  Division. 
Receipts: 

Sale  of  surplus  and  salvage  material $9, 921, 043.  uS 

Returns  and  refunds 1, 010, 705  1 

Material  rebilled 4,220,995  J 

Interest 2, 768, 866 

Rentals 234,608.9 

Miscellaneous 2, 611, 451.  si 

Insurance  department. 3, 785, 697.  $' 


Total 24,553,370.  W 


Expenditures: 

Construction  of  vessels 89, 267, 127.  U 

Undistributed  charges 13, 281, 668  od 

Contract  cancellations  and  claims 1, 966, 084. 41 

Dry  docks  and  marine  railways 828, 700.  "^ 

Inventories 713, 215. 6i 

Plant  and  property 33, 690. 3fl 

Transportation  and  housing 430, 679.  & 

General  expense 5, 590, 413,  T. 

Insurance  disbursements 741, 653.  P 


Total 112, 853, 232. 5i 

Schedule  2. — ^Division  of  Operations. 

Receipts: 

Operating  income $19, 168, 014. 11 

Interest 246,684  '^ 

Recoveries  accounts  receivable • 11, 744, 171.  "^1 

War  Department  (paid  Sept.  29,  1920) 40, 000, 000 Jio 

Miscellaneous 33,892.49 


Total 71,192,7«2 


Disbursements: 

Operating  expense 18, 646, 211  *-' 

Vessel  repairs 24, 279, 091.  V, 

Charter  hire 4, 034, 18<».  ^• 

Recruiting  service  (net) 1,032,83.1^: 

Advance  to  London  office 3, 000,  IK  *4 

Miscellaneous 11, 233. 42 

Lay-up  wood  vessels 249, 5:V»  f'] 

Fuel  and  stores  (chiefly  fuel  oil)  purchased 3, 837, 5<^2.  *^7 

General  expense 3, 990, 604.  TO 

P'umiture  and  fixtures 45, 568.  ^^ 

Payments  account  insurance  claims 864, 56<l  (V^ 

Advance  to  American  Marine  Insurance  Syndicate 500, 000.  Hi' 

Total 60,491,517  43 

Schedule  3. — Disbursing  Officer. 
Receipts 

Recoveries  accounts  receivable $138, 36-V  y 

Ship  sales 9, 849, 4tiOJV, 

Total 9, 987, 82V  >; 

Disbursements:  Expenditures  on  requisitioned  Lake  vessels 151, 669  93 
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The  Chairman.  This  statement  shows  the  balances  on  hand  July 
1 ,  1920,  as  well  as  October  1,  1920. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes;  it  shows  the  balance  on  June  30  and  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  from  that  time  to  October  31,  1920. 

The  Chaibman.  I  notice  you  have  an  item  ^*less  item  not  emergency 
shipping  fund,  $235,975.28."     What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Fielding.  That  represents  a  balance  that  is  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  the  general  cash  of  the  disbursing  officer's  account 
which  belongs  to  the  national  security  and  defense  fund,  and  the 
salaries  and  expenses  fund.  We  have  combined  in  this  cash  state- 
ment the  cash  funds  of  both  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  that  represents  the  amount  of  balance  that 
was  in  that  fund  that  belongs  to  the  Shipping-Board  fund. 

The  Chaibman.  The  national  security  and  defense  appropriation 
I  had  understood  had  all  been  expended  and  that  organization  had 
passed  out  of  existence,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  simply 
winding  up  their  affairs. 

Mr.  Fielding.  There  is  a  very  small  balance,  I  believe,  in  that 
gc*neral  fund  that  belongs  to  the  national  security  and  defense  of 
1919  that  has  not  been  completely  closed  out. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  That  amount,  whatever  it  is,  will  lapse  and  go 
back  into  the  Treasury,  because  we  can  not  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  Under  total  cash  and  unexpended  appropriations, 
June  30,  1920,  you  have  receipts  as  follows:  Construction  division, 
schedule  1,  $24f,553,370.16.     What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  better  give  you  the 
whole  statement.     This  shows  the  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  total  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  and  salvage  materials  and  return  of  funas,  materials  rebuilt, 
ana  interest  and  rentals,  miscellaneous  and  insurance  departments, 
from  July  1  to  October  1,  1920. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

RECEIPTS  FROM  OPERATION   OF   SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  But  going  back  now  to  your  appropriation  for  this 
year,  you  had  about  $35,000,000  more  of  cash  on  hand  than  it  was 
anticipated  that  3'ou  would  have  on  July  1.  You  were  authorized 
to  use  for  construction  purposes  the  amount  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  1921  from  the  operation  of  ships.  How  much  have  you 
received  to  date  from  the  operation  of  ships  ?  Is  that  shown  in  these 
statements  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  operating  income  was  $19,168,014.11. 

The  Chairman.  Operating  income  is  your  income  after  all  operat- 
ing expenses  have  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  That  is  the  operations,  but  it  may  not  and  prob- 
ably does  not,  include  all  the  expenses  that  had  been  contracted  up 
Ui  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  From  July  1  to  October  31;  and,  Mr.  Chairman, 
right  here  I  would  like  to  explain  just  exactly  how  that  money 
comes  to  us.  The  operator  of  the  vessel  heretofore;  that  is,  previous 
to  the  last  three  months  at  least,  has  been  shipping  his  cai^oes  freight 
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[)repaid.  That  makes  it  that  before  the  ship  sails  he  usually  has  a 
arge  sum  of  money  which  he  deposits  in  a  trust  fund  which  is  known 
as  the  Shipping  Board  trust  fund.  That  is,  he  deposits  it  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emei^ency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Mr.  John  Doe,  operator. 

The  expenses  of  the  operation  of  that  ship,  that  is,  of  the  voyage 
of  that  ship,  have  not  been  paid  at  the  same  time  that  the  revenue 
has  been  collected.  In  other  words,  that  ship  will  sail  and  all  the 
expenses  of  that  voyage  may  not  reach  the  operator  for  four  months 
thereafter.  In  order^to  set  up  and  to  be  sure  that  we  were  getting 
our  money,  we  provided  these  trust  funds  for  each  operator,  and 
then  we  put  a  limit  on  the  amount  that  should  be  in  these  trust  funds 
and  have  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  any  surplus  over  and  above 
the  limit  set  in  these  trust  funds.  Now,  this  sum  of  money  that  has 
just  been  referred  to  is  the  amount  we  have  taken  out  of  tnese  tn^t 
fund  accounts.  Of  course,  the  trust  fund  accounts  are  set  up  to 
provide  a  place  in  which  all  the  revenue  will  be  deposited  and  trom  I 
which  all  the  expenses  of  that  voyage  eventually  will  be  paid.  In 
case  the  voyage  was  not  a  profitable  voyage,  there  would  be  more 
paid  out  of  the  trust  fund  than  was  received  in  it.  In  case  the  operator 
did  not  have  the  money,  we  would  have  to  make  advances  to  him  oui 
of  the  moneys  we  had  received  from  operations,  to  reimburse  him  for 
the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

ACCOUNT  AGAINST  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  What   amount   did  you   get  from   the  Armv— 
$40,000,000  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ("iiAiRMAN*  That  has  been  paid  during  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  settled  with  the  Army? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  does  the  Army  owe  you  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Our  bill  against  the  Army,  as  I  recall  the  gross 
amount,  is  about  $208,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  operating  the  transports  for  the  Army : 

Mr.  GoFF.  No;  we  are  not,  although  there  might  be  one  or  two 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Commander  Gatewood  to  say  thcK 
were  five  vessels  still  being  operated. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  think  that  is  so.  It  is  either  five  or  t\vo,  ain^ 
I  do  not  know  which. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  the  character  of  work  thev  ar» 
domg  for  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimated  before  that  you  would  receive 
during  the  year  approximately  $70,000,000  from  the  Army  in  tht 
settlement  of  claims  for  transportation  that  had  already  6een  fui 
nished  the  Armv. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  been  very  much  disappointed  in  nol 
getting  more  out  of  the  Armv.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  oi 
difficulty  in  getting  established  certain  principles.  Tne  Army,  foi 
some  reason,  believe  that  they  should  not  pay  charter  hire  because 
Congress  during  one  year  made  a  restricted  period;  that  is,  they  said 
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:hat  during  a  certain  period  the  War  Department  should  not  pay 
ihe  Shipping  Board  charter  hire.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasurj",  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
>uid  that  undoubtedly,  in  view  of  the  action  of  Congress  before  that 
[>oriod  and  subsenuent  to  that  period,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Army 
to  pay'  charter  hire.  We  have  been  billing  them  for  that  charter 
lire  and  we  have  billed  the  War  Department  for  a  great  many 
>thor  items.  They  are  requiring,  in  detail,  statements  of  expendi- 
tures. Many  of  these  accounts  of  the  Shipping  Board  under  the 
if  t  of  July  i,  1918,  are  in  the  Office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and 
)tlu^r  Departments,  and  in  order  to  furnish  the  Army  wdth  evidence 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  them,  they  require  us  to  go  to  the  Treasury 
ind  get  those  accounts  photostated  and  send  them  to  them,  so  they 
^an  pass  on  our  accounts,  which  is  a  very  slow  process  and  has 
rerv'  materially  delayed  the  settlement  of  these  accounts, 

RECEIPTS   ON  DEFERRED   PAYMENTS   ON   SHIPS   SOLD. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  received  in  the  way  of 
deferred  payments  on  ships  sold  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  current 
>undrv  civil  appropriation  act. 

>rr.'^TwEEDALE.  $0,849,460.06. 

The  Chairaian.  There  are  still  deferred  payments  due  from  the 
sale  of  ships? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  receive  during  the  year  your  esti- 
mated $15,000  in  deferred  pajinents,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  hard  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  received  all  but  $5,200,000  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  ships  were  sold 
in  foreign  countries.  I  think  $100,000,000  worth  of  these  ships  were 
>oUl  in  foreign  countries  and  under  an  agreement  that  unless  the 
exchange  rate  came  below  a  certain  point,  that  during  the  first 
period  of  payment  those  notes  would  be  extended.  We  have  had 
constant  demands  on  account  of  the  ships  that  have  been  sold  for  a 
ileferroent  of  the  payments.  The  financial  situation  has  been  very 
hard  and  a  great  number  of  these  shipping  corporations  have  been 
usking  for  an  extension  of  credit. 

RECEIPTS  FROM    SALE   OF   PLANT   AND  MATERIAL. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed 
$Jo,(>00,000  of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  plant  and  material.  How 
much  have  you  received  from  that  source  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  From  the  sale  of  surplus  and  salvaged  material^ 
wt»  have  received  $9,921,043.63. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  still  making  these  sales  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  are  still  making  sales. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  character  of  material  have  vou 
<uld  during  the  year. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  would  like  to  give  that  to  you  in  the  form  in 
\.  hich  I  have  it  here;  that  is  to  say,  the  total  amount  of  surplus 
material  that  has  been  certified  as  surplus  material,  the  cost  value, 
was  $232,580,527.74.     Of  that  amount,  the  appraisal  value,  after  all 
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these  items  had  been  gone  over,  was  $82,098,550.59.  The  total  sale 
of  that  appraisal  value  was  $28,889,007.91  with  a  loss  due  to  the  sale; 
that  is,  between  the  purchase  price  and  the  appraisal  price,  of 
$2,888,900.79.     In  other  words,  the  sales  were  less  than  the  appraisals. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  sold  it  all  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that  you  will  get  about  35  cents  on 
the  dollar  of  the  cost  price. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes;  about.     It  ran  a  little  higher  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  $19,000,000,  the  difference 
between  the  amount  you  received  and  the  amount  of  sales.  Is  that 
on  deferred  payments? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir;  that  is  on  inventory. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  sold  materials  to 
the  extent  of  $28,000,000. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  A  lot  of  this  material  has  been  sold  on  time ;  that 
is,  the  sale  has  been  made  and  the  collections  are  made  on  deliveries 
as  they  run  along  over  a  period  of  time.  That  is  particularly  true  in 
regard  to  our  lumber  and  in  regard  to  our  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Then  about  $18,000,000  is  due  you  on  sales  of  this 
class  of  material  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  This  statement  here  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
sales  from  the  beginning  of  the  sales  down  to  October  31.  Part  of 
this  was  in  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  enactment  of  this  act  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  total  sales  since  the  1st  of  Julv 
aggregate  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  have 'not  anything  here  but  the  cash  statement 
of  sales  from  that  period  on. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  of  the  yards  and  plants,  or  is 
this  aU  material  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  This  is  all  material,  except  there  is  in  this  item 
an  item  of  $89,000,000  for  hulls;  that  is,  uncompleted  ships,  ships 
that  were  in  process  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  come  under  the  classification  of  plant 
and  materials  sold  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  It  would  come  under  surplus  materials.  We  con- 
sider that  the  ship  and  the  parts  of  a  ship  are  materials  until  they  are 
constructed  and  turned  over. 

SHIPS   SOLD. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  have  you  sold  in  the  way  of  ships  since  the 
enactment  of  the  current  sundry  civil  act  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Between  July  1  and  October  31,  we  have  sold 
75  ships  of  a  dead- weight  tonnage  of  254,976  tons,  the  selling  price 
being  $39,702,391.12. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  selling  ships  very  fast. 

Mr.  Tw^EEDALE.  Xo,  sir;  it  seems  to  be  a  Tittle  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  did  you  receive  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  cash  received  on  account  was  $9,849,460.06. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  gave  me  under  C  as  to  ships  sold 
before  the  passage  of  the  act. 
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Mr.  Fielding.  We  have  not  split  that  cash  between  those  two 
periods. 

Tlie  CuAiRMAN.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  find  out  about  that? 
We  propose  to  keep  them  separate;  that  is,  the  collection  on  ships 
sold  oefore  was  under  C,  and  tnen  under  E  of  the  act  you  are  author- 
iztnl  to  spend  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  from  ships  sold  during  the 
fiscal  year  1921. 

Mr.  Fielding.  We  can  give  you  a  breakdown  to  those  figures,  but 
it  will  bo  necessary  to  reanalyze  that  cash  statement. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  reason  I  was  a  little 
rareful  in  reading  first  the  appropriation  statement  and  then  read- 
in$r  the  merchant  marine  act,  and  to  tell  you  that  under  that  mer- 
cliant  marine  act  we  had  grouped  the  receipts  as  though  they  were 
total  revenue,  because  in  talking  it  over  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Treasury  officials  it  was  decided  that  the  Jones 
Act,  which  passed  later  than  the  sundry  civil  act,  modified  the 
appropriation  act. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  In  respect  to  the  limitations  placed  upon  the 
amounts  that  were  to  be  received  from  any  particular  source  and 

U-0(I- 

Thc  Chairman.  Then  in  what  respect  have  you  modified  it? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  not  attempted  to  set  up  the  limitations 
that  are  placed  in  the  sundry  civil  act. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  under  the  rulinff  of  the 
comptroller  you  can  use  naore  than  $15,000,000  out  of  the  deferred 
pa\Tnents  on  ships  sold  prior 

\lr.  TweedAle  (interposing).  That  is  the  construction;  yes,  sir. 
The  act  says: 

The  net  proceeds  derived  by  the  board  prior  to  July  1,  1921,  from  any  activitie 
authorized  by  this  act  or  by  the  shipping  act  of  1916  or  by  the  acts  specified  in  section 
2  of  this  act  (which  is  practicaUy  every  act),  except  such  an  amount  as  the  board  shall 
deem  necessary  to  >^ithhold  as  operating  capital  for  the  purposes  of  section  12  hereof, 
and  for  the  insurance  fund  authorized  in  section  10  hereof,  and  for  the  construction 
loan  fund  authorized  in  section  11  hereof,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  board  and  may  be  expended  by  it  within  tne  limit 
uf  the  amount  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  for  the  construction,  requisitioning, 
or  purchasing  of  vessels. 

Anv  amount,  it  savs. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  take  that  to  mean  you  can  not  use  that 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  ships? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  take  it  we  may  use  all  of  those  items  coming 
in  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  for  paj  ment  of  all  expenses  of 
tlu»  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  it  is  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  That  is,  until  after  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
language  is: 

an<l  may  be  expended  by  it  within  the  limits  of  the  amount  heretofore  or  hereafter 
authorized  for  the  constriiction,  requisitioning  or  purchasing  of  ships.  After  July  1, 
li'lfl  mich  net  proceeds  less  such  an  amount  as  may  be  authorized -annually  by  Con- 
t'Tcfip  to  be  withheld  as  operating  capital  and  less  such  sums  as  may  be  heeded  for  such 
innumnce  and  construction  loan  funds  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasur)'  of  the  Ignited 
Statos  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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That  is  the  reason  we  say  to  you  we  are  coming  down  on  July  1 
in  a  zero  condition,  all  the  money  we  receive  thereafter  from  any 
source  to  go  into  the  Treasury,  and  we  are  asking  you  to  make  the 
appropriation  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  put  in  here  a  provision  authorizing 
you  to  use  those  proceeds  and  tne  proceeds  from  operations  for  the 
wiping  out  of  this  program  and  for  your  maintenance  and  operation  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALB.  We  will  tell  jou  this,  whatever  you  do  write  into 
the  law,  we  will  follow.  The  thing  we  are  looking  to  is  this:  Under 
the  authorizations  given  by  Congress  certain  contracts  were  ent^re<I 
into.  They  are  constructing  ships  under  those  contracts  now  and 
we  expect  that  Congress  in  some  way,  whether  from  appropriations 
or  from  our  revenues,  if  sufficient,  will  provide  that  we  should  pay 
the  obligations  under  the  contracts  that  had  been  executed  under 
the  authority  of  Congress.  Of  course,  Congress  can — I  have  seen  it 
done  before — turn  around  and  say,  *' We  will  cancel  these  contracts; 
we  will  just  ^ay  stop  and  sell  the  material.'^ 

AMOUNT   NEEDED   FOR   COMPLETION   OF  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  next  fiscal  vear  I  understand  you  are  going 
to  need  for  the  completion  of  the  building  program  $33,561,000. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  fibres  of  the  construction 
department. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  will  be  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  from  the  sale  of  ships  and  operating  revenue, 
from  the  settlement  of  your  contracts  with  the  War  Department  and 
from  othei'  sources  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  quite  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  due  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  from  the  War 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  can  say  this,  in  round  figures,  I  think  at  least 
$60,000,000  is  due  from  the  War  Department.  There  is  a  contention, 
over  some  items  in  the  bill  rendered,  but  I  should  say  there  is 
$60,000,000  that  should  come  in. 

LOANS   TO   SHIPBUILDERS. 

There  are  items  due  the  Shi|)ping  Board  for  advances  that  have 
been  made  that  are  to  be  paid  in  two  years  from  the  declaration  of 
peace.     A  number  of  contracts  have  been  made  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  i3  the  nature  of  those  contracts? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  They  are  long-time  loans  to  shipbuilders. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  aggregate  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are  ^11  in  the  same 
condition,  but  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  mortgages  due  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  running  from  1921  to  1930,  amounting  to 
$21,321,974.90. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  list  of  those  mortgages  that  you  can 
put  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  when  they  mature  and  the  rate  of 
interest  they  bear  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 
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CThe  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Cnitefi  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation^  General  Comptroller's 
Department — Statement  of  rwteSy  mortgages^  av4  long  term  accounts  receivable  as  at 
Oct.  of/,  19:i0, 

I>ivision  of  Construction $24, 909, 173. 20 

Division  of  Oporations,  notes: 
Republic  of  Poland — 

Dated  May  8,  1920,  due  May  8,  1926 $400, 314. 14 

Dated  Feb.  5,  1920,  due  Sept.  5, 1921 v        238,  672. 18 

Dated  Sept.  5,  1920,  due  Sept.  5,  1921 221, 786. 92 


Total 860, 773.  24 

ilf  of  St.  LawTence  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

(Ltd.),  due  Aug.  31, 1920 26, 357. 22 


Total  Division  of  Operations 887, 130. 46 

I  division  of  Ship  Sales: 

Notes 73,273,956.64 

Long  term  accounts  receivable 101 » 494, 953  67 

174,  768, 910.  31 

Total 200,565,213.97 

Note. — The  note  of  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  Shipping  &  Trading  Co.  (Ltd.),  due 
August  31,  1920,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legal  department  for  collection. 

Tlio  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  of  that  kind  floating  around? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  There  is  nothing  floating  but  the  ships,  so  far  as 
1  know;  everj'thinff  else  is  tacked  ao\\'n. 

The  Chaikman.  Not  all  of  them  are  floating  now? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  am  afraid  to  give  you  that  figure  without  check- 
int^  it  up,  but  the  notes  due  the  corporation  amount  to  $39,882,161.06. 

The  ('hairmax.  What  are  those  notes  for? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  These  are  notes  that  have  been  given  by  ship- 
hiiilders  for  various  purposes.  Some  of  them,  I  understand,  were 
triven  on  account  of  housmg  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  secured  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman  .  When  are  they  due  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  They  are  due  at  various  times,  running  ovet  quite 
a  period.  Some  of  them  are  dependent  upon  the  takmg  over  of 
housing  propositions.  I  think  all  of  these  represent  money  due  the 
c'orporation. 

The  C'iiAiRMAN.  I  wish  you  would  put  a  statement  of  them  in  the 
ro<*ord,  giving  the  dates,  names,  amounts,  and  maturities. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  This  is  included  in  the  previous  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  i 

LOCATING   BANK    BALANCES. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  going  over  the  accounts  of  the 
Kmergency  Fleet  Corporation,  I  found  they  had  accounts  receivable 
that  represented  a  very  large  sum,  and,  of  course,  in  the  statement  of 
the  accounts,  you  must  set  that  up  in  the  way  it  is  represt^nted  in  the 
hooks  as  assets  or  accounts  receivable;  but  t  found  in  an  analysis  of 
those  matters  that  this  condition  existed :  An  advance  would  be  made 
to  a  ship  constructor  and  an  account  set  up  in  accounts  receivable 
instead  of  under  ship  construction.  Naturally,  when  the  account  was 
linally  completed,  the  partial  payment  had  been  worked  out.     In 
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some  cases  those  items  have  not  been  removed  out  of  accounts  re- 
ceivable, and  we  are  now,  and  have  been  for  months,  di^ffing  through 
those  accounts,  representing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  endeav- 
oring to  identify  each  account,  showing  where  it  belongs,  and  show- 
whether  the  accounts  receivable  truly  reflect  amounts  due  the  cor- 
poration, and  then  dividing  them  into  classes  showing  which  accounts 
are  due  and  collectible  and  which  accounts  there  is  any  question  about. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  render  statements  to  these  persons 
whose  names  you  carry  on  your  books,  and  do  you  not  demand  pay- 
ment from  them  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  troubles  about  it  is  that  we 
have  found  in  our  analysis  of  the  accounts  that  they  have  put  in 
accounts  receivable  items  that  ought  never  to  have  gone  in  there, 
but  they  should  have  been  charged  in  the  ship  construction  account. 
We  are  making  an  analysis  of  tliose  accounts  in  order  to  determine 
what  represents  the  true  value  of  the  account. 

Mr.  V  ARE.  I  saw  sometime  ago  in  one  of  the  newspapers  that  there 
were  quite  a  large  number  of  accounts  of  which  you  have  no  record 
at  all. 

Mr.  Tweed  ALE.  That  is  not  true.  Every  cash  transaction  that 
passes  through  the  office  is  recorded.  The  only  question  that  arises 
IS  whether  it  is  properly  stated  in  the  accounts,  and  we  are  making 
analyses  from  time  to  time  of  the  various  accounts  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  facts.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  any  degree  about  any  accounts, 
we  expect  the  men  to  work  them  out  and  find  out  where  they  belong. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  the  statement  made  that  you  had  not  dis- 
covered all  of  the  banks  yet  in  which  you  had  money  deposited,  and 
that  you  had  to  run  that  down. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  have  seen  worse  statements  than  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  true.  The  statement  you  have  just  re- 
ferred to  is  due  to  this  condition:  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation  in  August,  1919,  and  learned  from  a  bank  examiner  that 
there  were  large  sums  of  money  belonging  to  the  Fleet  Corporation 
in  the  hands  of  banks.  This  bank  examiner  had  asked  them,  '*\Thy 
not  send  that  money  in?'^  The  bankers  stated  that  the  money  hacl 
not  been  asked  for.  I  suggested  to  Judge  Payne,  the  chairman,  that 
as  we  had  not  been  able  to  get  all  the  accounts  into  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration showing  what  mone3rs  were  due,  that  we  at  least  knew  who  the 
operators  were,  and  that  we  should  ask  for  any  monev  in  their  hands 
belonging  to  the  Fleet  Corporation.  He  approved  oi  the  suggestion, 
and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  every  operator.  Then  the  general  comptroller 
of  the  Fleet  Corporation  came  iii,  and  we  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  send  auditors  into  the  offices  of  the  operators  to  ascertam  the 
amounts  due  and  force  in  the  outstanding  accounts.  As  a  result  of 
the  letters  I  wrote  and  as  a  result  of  the  audit  made  through  the 
comptroller's  office  we  secured  and  placed  in  the  Treasury  over 
$115,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr:  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir;  the  comptroller  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 
Previous  to  that  time  those  operators  in  operating  the  ships,  or  many 
of  them,  had  been  placing  the  corporation  money  with  their  own 
funds,  or  in  their  own  bank  accounts.  Then  the  statement  you  re- 
ferred to  was  made  that  we  did  not  know  where  the  banks  were;  but 
immediately  after  wo  started  this  examination  in  October,  1919,  we 
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required  every  operator  to  set  up  a  trust  fund  account  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  with  his  signature  or  name 
underneath,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  authority 
t  o  draw  on  that  account  as  well  as  the  operator.  Those  moneys  are 
nione\'s  received  from  the  revenue  derived  from  the  transportation 
of  cargoes.  Out  of  that  fund  is  paid  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
voyage,  whether  in  the  way  of  salaries,  for  bunkers,  or  whatever  the 
o-xpense  may  be.  You  can  not  require  an  immediate  settlement 
with  the  ship  companies  for  the  reason  that  large  foreign  disburse- 
ments have  to  be  made  by  them  in  Europe  and  in  other  countries, 
and  therefore  an  immediate  accounting  return  from  the  voyage  when 
tlie  ship  comes  back  is  not  possible,  but  has  to  be  deferred  until 
some  time  in  the  future.  I  was  talking  to  an  operator  last  week,  and 
ho  told  me  that  the  final  information  he  had  on  vessels  operated  by 
liim  would  often  be  four  months  after  the  voyage  was  completed. 
In  order  to  overcome  that  condition,  and  that  we  might  have  knowl- 
ecljrc  of  the  current  conditions,  I  insisted  on  having  what  is  called  an 
t'stiraated  vovag:e  account,  so  that  immediately  after  the  ship  has 
returned,  and  within  three  days  at  the  outside,  there  is  sent  to  the 
hoard  an  estimate  showing  the  actual  amounts  received  for  freight 
outward,  the  expenses  outw^ard,  the  amount  received  for  freight 
inward,  and  the  estimated  expenses  inward,  so  that  we  could  ap- 
proximate closely  what  each  ship  was  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  show- 
ing those  bills  or  accounts  receivable.  How  much  space  would  it 
take? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  It  would  be  quite  a  large  statement.  I  would  not 
advise  putting  the  accounts  receivable  in  such  a  statement,  but  I 
think  you  could  very  well  have  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
mortgages  and  the  notes  and  of  the  larger  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  large  accounts,  and  then 
group  the  smaller  accounts,  putting  them  in  one  class  and  giving  the 
total  amount,  so  that  we  may  have  something  from  which  we  may 
get  a  start  or  a  basis  for  our  calculations. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

CniUd  States  Shipping  Board  Emergenaj  Fleet  Cffrporntion,  General  Comptroller^ 9 
Department — Statement  oj  accounts  receivaoh  as  at  Oct.  J/,  1920. 

Division  of  Construction: 

Ordinar>'  accounts  receivable $23, 232, 716. 3;J 

Surplus  and  salvage  materials  sales — 

Accounts  receivable  (current  ).*. $2, 830, 880. 12 

Accounts  receivable  (deferred) — 

Due  prior  to  July  1,  1921 1, 333, 482. 02 

Due  subsequent  to  July  1 ,  1921 2.  513,  900. 53 

6^  678,  262.  67 

Total 29, 910, 979. 00 

Division  of  Operations 101, 647,  226. 44 

Dinbursing  officers  records  (Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  transac- 
tions    7, 431 ,  336.  77 

Housing  and  transportation 1, 498, 970. 1 8 

Recruiting  service 9, 402. 22 

Total 140, 497,  914. 61 

This  statement  includes  at  least  $50,000,000  due  from  former  owners,  which  may 
not  be  settled  until  after  court  proceedings.  It  is  estimated  that  not  exceeding 
^4,000,000  may  be  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921. 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  a  question  that  I 
did  not  answer:  The  total  amount,  according  to  the  figures  which  I 
have  been  preparing  for  this  committee,  but  which  I  did  not  get  in 
shape  because  I  have  been  testifying  before  the  House  committee  in 
New  York — according  to  the  figures  in  this  statement,  there  is  out- 
standing in  our  accounts  receivable  $232,000,000. 

Mr.  MAGEE.  Is  this  Shipping  Board  intended  to  be  a  permanent 
institution  ? 

Mr.  Tweed  ALE.  I  understand  that  the  Shipping  Board  is  to  be  a 
permanent  institution,  just  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
or  similar  body,  but  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  liquidating, 
and  when  its  affairs  are  cleaned  up  and  disposed  of  it  will  go  entirely 
out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  liquidating 
done. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  careful  in  making  my 
explanation  of  the  item  of  $232,000,000,  including  ship  sales,  ac- 
counts receivable,  $101,494,943.67,  because  that  is  offset  in  many 
cases. 

POLICY  OF  BOARD  FOR  SALE  OF  SHIPS. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  ships? 
Will  you  operate  these  ships  yourselves  or  will  you  sell  them,  if  you 
can,  or  lease  thenx? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  sell  the  ships  as  fast  as  it  can. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  not  sold  many  as  yet,  comparatively 
speaking  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  They  have  advertised  thein  extensively. 

Mr.  Magee.  Your  market  is  falling. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Thev  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  ships  to  from 
$200  to  $160  per  dead-weight  ton. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  I  remember  correctly,  when  we  had  hearings  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  the  policy  of  the  board  then  seemed  to  be 
that  they  would  not  sell  those  ships  at  less  than  cost,  although  the 
cost  of  production  then  was  away  below  the  cost  of  producing  those 
ships.  As  I  recall  it,  Mr.  Gillen  made  that  statement  before  the 
committee,  and  he  very  strongly  urged  that  the  ships  be  sold  while 
there  was  a  market  for  them,  but  I  got  the  impression  that  the 
opinion  of  the  board  was  against  that  judgment. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  think  that  undoubtedly  after  the  hearing  before 
this  committee,  if  there  was  any  suchf  policy  existed  that  policy  was 
changed,  because  I  know  that  the  board  has  strenuously  endeavored 
to  sell  the  ships. 

Mr.  Magee.  Since  the  time  of  the  last  hearing? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  what  your  estimated  receipts  will 
be  from  the  sale  of  ships  during  the  next  fiscal  year  ?  You  can  tell  me 
how  much  is  coming  m  on  slups  already  sold,  or  on  accoimt  of  de- 
ferred payments. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  hand  you  a  statement  showing  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  these  notes  mature. 

The  Chairman.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  you  estimate  you 
wiU  get  in  on  account  of  deferred  payments  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1922,  $23,000,000. 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  includes  notes  and  the  interest. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  for  ships  sold  to  foreign 
purchasers  and  how  much  for  ships  sold  to  domestic  purchasers  ?  I 
take  it  that  most  of  the  ships  sold  recently  have  been  sold  to  domestic 
purchasers. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  the  deferred  payments  are  on 
ships  sold  to  foreign  purchasers. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  vessels  sold  to  our  own  people, 
pa\Tnent  can  not  he  deferred  on  account  of  exchange  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir*,  the  board  has  adopted,  I  think,  three 
policies  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  ships.  They  require  a  certain  amount 
down  and  a  certain  amount  each  month,  and  from  time  to  time  notes 
have  been  extended  to  meet  changes  from  one  plan  to  another.  That 
is  the  reason  I  said  that  the  board  has  been  anxious  to  sell.  They 
have  been  trying  to  make  conditions  in  order  to  get  these  ships  soldf. 
I  think  that  perhaps  some  of  these  notes  will  have  to  be  extended, 
hut  that  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  due  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  them  are  from  our  own  people? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  the  recent  sales  were  made  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  amount  includes  deferred  payments  from  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  deferred  payments  on  account  of  ma- 
terial? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  have  not  a  statement  brought  down  to  date  on 
account  of  the  sale  of  material.  That  is  included  in  the  general 
acooimts  receivable. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  a  statement  of  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  will  do  so. 

Schedule  of  surplus  and  salvage  sales  accounts  receiiahk  as  at  Oct,  SJ,  1920,  shouing 
current  and  aef erred  payments,  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cot' 
poration,  general  comptroller's  department,  Dinsioii  of  Construction, 
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DMrict  N".  2: 

Bardi  Stool  Products  Corporation 

Biiflfalo  Bayoii  Co 

Cornell  5^tcain<<hip  Co 

Franco  <t  Cnna^la  Steam'^hip  Co 

'?ndora  Tois'aco  A-  Traiisp  irtation  Co 

ft.  P.  Kin?  Transportation  Co 

IJdffor^vood  Manufactiirinc  Co 

Smith-Ei<man  Corporation 

Smith  &  Torry 

District  No.  "i: 

American  Shlphnlldln-J  Co 

Gi».»w  fJa?  EndneCo 

Nati'-'nal  Oil  Co 

Sonthom  Fcrap  M  > 

ni  trict  No.  10: 

Atlantic  Dvo  Stuff  Co 

rodcTBl  Phinbiiildlne  Co.t 

( J imt'lo  Bros 

Johnson  Ship  Yard-* 

I  id^orwrod  ManulQcturin?  Co.» 

McClintoc-Marshall  Co 

National  Metal  Co 

Newport  News  Shipballding  «Sc  Dry  Dock 
Co 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.« 

San  Shipbtiildfnj;  Corpora!  tone 

Vulcan  Iron  Works 

Home  office: 

American  Lumber  Sales  Co 

Bardi  Steel  I*roducts  Corporat  ion 

Miscellaneous  items 

ToUl 

I  In  lltipation. 


Tot*'!. 


76,500.00 
7«.997.50 
107,2nR.l<» 
lOfi.000.00 
54,000.00 
91,560.70 
6r<,4P3.S2 
54,000.00 

100,000.00 
1fifi,S0O.0O 
275,000.00 
127,01S.C1 

56,000.00 

ifl5,oon.oo 

S6,283.:<9 

65,5,'>6.67 

75,956.40 

1,890,000.00 

891,776.86 

59,289.39 

133,K7M.94 

85,641.82 

43,400.00 

7a5,460.02 
346,842.^1 

506,000.36 


C'trront. 


8232,897.16 


91,560.70 
63,19'^.«<2 


127,018.61 

56,000.00 
195.000.00 
S6,2<«.r?9 
6.'),  556. 67 
75.956.40 


SP,289.39 

113,878.94 

85,641.82 


6,678,262.67 


705,450.02 
346,842.84 
506,000.36 

2,830,880.12 


Duo  prior  to 
July  1,  1921. 


81?,7.'^O.00 
19.749.37 
a3.750.00 
36,000.00 
13.500.00 


Due 

suhFoquont 

to  Jiilv 

1,1921. 


$63,750.00 
59,248.13 
7S,  4.58. 19 
72,000  00 
40.500.00 


40,500.00 

100.000.00 
1.56,000.00 


2io,ooaoo 

668,832.65 


43, 400. 00 


1,333,482.02 


13,500.00 


13.500.00 
275,000.00 


l,680,00a00 
222,944.21 


2,513,900.63 


*  Offsetting  account. 
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SALE   OF   MATERIAL   AND   PLANTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  whole  lot  of  material  that  you  have 
not  yet  sold  and  plants  that  you  propose  to  sell  and  that  are  likely^to 
be  sold  between  this  time  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear  1922. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir.  The  general  policy  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  materia]  and  plants  is  this:  A  contractor  will  come  in  and  bid  for 
them,  "and  his  bid  will  represent,  not  the  total  value  nor  a  portion  of 
the  value  of  that  material,  but  he  will  agree  to  sell  the  material,  and 
that  within  a  certain  specified  time,  as  the  sales  are  made  he  will 
make  payments.  That  is  the  usual  policy  they  set  up,  and  you  can 
not  tell  exactly  how  much  money  you  will  get  out  of  the  transactions. 

Mr.  Vare.  Does  not  the  bidder  back  up  his  bid  with  a  bond  ? 

Mr.  Tweed  ALE.  Yes,  sir:  and  the  bond  guarantees  that  he  will 
sell  all  of  it  within  a  certain  specified  time. 

Mr.  Vare.  Does  it  not  guarantee  the  amount  of  money  that  he 
shall  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  One  of  the  bids  made  recently  provided  that  he 
would  sell  the  material  at  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  appraised 
value,  which  was  a  specified  amount,  and  then  of  the  amount  beyond 
60  and  under  60  per  cent,  the  agreement  provided  that  he  shoulil  get 
a  certain  proportion,  and  that  of  the  amount  over  60  per  cent  of  tne 
recoveries,  the  board  should  get  75  per  cent  and  he  should  get  25  per 
cent. 

SALE   OF   SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  selling  ships  now? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  There  was  a  recent  sale  of  ships. 

Mr.  Dean.  They  are  coming  to  the  Shipping  Board  all  the  time 
with  propositions  of  sale,  and  some  of  them  are  accepted. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  sold  since  the  1st  of  July? 
Put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  ships  sold  since  July  1,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  deadweight  tons  and  the  price  per  ton. 

Mr.  Dean.  We  will  do  so. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation^  General  ComptrolUr^t 

Department,  Ship  Sales  Divisum. 


Sales  from  July  1. 1920,  to  Oct.  31, 1920: 

Contract  steel 

Contract  wood 

Contract  tugs 

Requisitioned  on  ways — sold 

Requisitioned,  lake 

Purchased  American 

Seized  ex-German 

Total 

Sales  from  Nov.  1, 1920,  to  Nov.  26, 1920 

Contract  steel 

Contract  tugs 

Requisitioned  on  ways— sold 

Total 

Grand  total 


Number. 


10 
1 
31 
12 
6 
1 
6 


2 
1 
3 


6 


Dead- 
weight 
tonnage. 


75 


82,953 
3,500 
6,830 

65,577 

20,899 
3,800^ 

38,740 


223,999 


15,6S0 

177 

15,150 


Selling  price. 


S14,982,22D99 

210,000.  ft) 

2,735,500.00 

11,341,570.13 

450,ooaoo 

96,100.00 
4,319,4oaaO 


34,134,841.13 


2, 895, 23a  00 

80,000.00 

2,502,300.00 


30,977 


254,976 


5,567,530.00 


39,702,391.12 


SU:NDBY  civil  appropriation  BUX,,  1922. 
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Mr.  Dean.  After  we  decided  on  our  last  sales  policy,  some  of  the 
purchasers  held  off  for  the  reason  that  they  oelieved  that  they 
could  get  a  diflFerent  arrangement,  with  the  result  that  it  has  greatly 
impaired  our  sales  program. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Steel  ships  or  wooden  ships  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Steel  mostly. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  you  selling  any  wooden  ships  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  Very  few,  I  thmk,  and  those  with  the  idea  of  refitting 
them  and  using  tnem  as  barges. 

Mr.  Byrns.  1  was  in  Seattle  last  sunmier,  and  I  saw  a  whole  fleet 
of  wooden  ships.  There  appeared  to  be  hundreds  of  wooden  ships,. 
lying  idle  there  in  the  harbor.     Have  anv  of  those  ships  been  sold  ? 

IVir.  Dean.  No,  sir.  I  was  told  the  other  day  of  a  foreign  nation 
that  was  very  much  interested  in  taking  a  substantial  number  of 
those  ships,  and  I  think  that  is  our  chance.  As  it  was,  we  have  been 
tied  up  because  even  if  we  had  had  an  offer  we  could  not  have  accepted 
it  because  of  the  restrictions  in  the  biU. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  we  against  that  foreign  nation  ? 

Mr.  Dean.  The  situation  described  to  us  was  that  they  could 
utilize  these  ships  because  their  operating  expenses  would  not  run  so 
great. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  there  an\  demand  for  wooden  ships  on  the  part  of 
the  shipping  interests  in  this  country? 

Mr.  i)ean.  No,  sir. 

COST  OF   WOODEN   SHIPS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then,  if  there  is  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the  shipping 
interests,  that  is  your  only  chance  to  dispose  of  them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  stated  in  the  record  or  not, 
but  how  much  did  the  549  wooden  ships  cost? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  A  statement  of  that  can  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

United  States  Skipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  General  Comptroller* s^ 
Departm£nt — Division  of  Constructwn,  schedule  of  expenditures  for  wood  snips  and 
tugs  and  barges,  as  at  Oct.  SI,  1920. 


Dflivered 

Completed 

Vndcr  connruction . . 

Cnnrellcd 

Billed  to  home  office: 

Dl'strictNo.  4.... 

Di<?trlct  No.  5 

DwtrictNo.ft.... 

DHtrirtNo.K.... 

DbtrictNn.9.... 

Distri'^No.  11... 


Total 

Total  expenditure  to  (x^mplcte. 

Orand  totHl 


Wood  ships. 


1104,424,825.96 

3,523,094.42 

12,347,0R1.33 

13,683,482.43 

9,031,640.81 
10,078,644.60 
26,255,608.77 
40,914,419.66 


67,337.014.39 


289.395,002.37 
1,023,408.90 


290,419,311.27 


Tugs  and  barges. 


S24, 009,333. 50 


2,985.111.43 
6,759,851.67 


2,423,841.77 
3.444,527.01 


10, 697, 185.  »6 


50,319,851.25 
830,000.00 


51,149,851.23 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  also  insert  a  statement  showing  how 
many  wooden  ships  you  have  sold  and  how  much  you  have  received 
from  the  sale  of  wooden  ships. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  evident,  as  I  take  it,  that  if  you  do  not 
commence  anew  on  the  1st  day  of  next  July,  and  if  you  retain  the 
working  capital  that  you  will  have  on  June  30,  then,  for  the  other 
expenses  that  have  been  outlined  and  for  taking  care  of  these  items 
you  have  estimated  for,  you  will  have  money  enough,  except  possibly 
m  the  case  of  the  $25,000,000  to  loan  to  shipyards.  You  have  your 
working  capital,  and  will  have  it  during  tne  year,  unless  you  are 
going  to  deplete  it  by  running  the  business  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.   1  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  general  administration  and  Division 
of  Operations,  and  you  will  have  enough  money  left  during  this  ^-ear 
to  pay  for  the  general  administrative  expenses  of  the  Division  of 
Operations. 

Mi\  TwEEDALE.  I  do  uot  think  we  will  have  it. 

Mr.  Dean.  Do  you  mean  this  year  or  next  year? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  fiscal  year.  You  have  your  money 
this  year  and  are  getting  it  from  certain  sources.  You  are  going  to 
have  it  next  year,  because  you  are  not  going  to  eat  up  your  working 
capital  during  this  year,  so  that  you  will  not  have  enough  to  pay  the 
expanses  of  operations  when  the  1st  of  July  comes.  If  you  do,  you 
will  be  in  bad  shape  on  June  30  to  carry  on  your  operations.  That 
applies  also  to  the  $500,000  for  recruiting.  You  are  recruiting  now 
from  operations,  and  that  is  where  you  ought  to  recruit  from,  because 
that  is  an  item  that  is  chargeable  to  operations.  That  is  where 
every  ship  operator  goes  to  pay  his  expenses  of  recruiting.  He  can 
not  go  to  the  Government  or  to  some  superorganization  to  get  money 
for  recruiting  purposes,  but  he  pays  for  that  out  of  money  received 
from  his  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  insurance  fimds.  You  are  paying  insurance  out  of 
receipts  from  various  sources  or  from  operations. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  set  up  an  insurance  fund  and  are  taking 
the  liability. 

settlement  of  claims. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  claims,  vou 
estimate  that  it  will  require  $25,000,000,  but  you  have  not  been 
canceling  any  contracts  recently. 

Mr.  ABamsgn.  These  claims  are  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  made  two  years  and  more  ago.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  about  $63,000,000  of  claims  formally  filed,  and  there 
are  about  $21,000,000  of  claims  that  we  know  of  and  that  are  on  the 
way  but  not  yet  formally  established,  making  a  total  of  $84,000,000, 
including  some  unpaid  awards  that  have  already  been  made.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  additional  claims,  and  they  are  coming 
in  all  the  time.  There  is  a  constant  revision  of  claims,  and  the 
claims  that  will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  claims  board,  outside 
of  the  woodeq-ship  amortization,  will  probably  run  to  $100,000,000, 
out  of  which  we  will  probably  make  awards  of  $50,000,000,  and 
perhaps  $25,000,000  of  that  will  be  paid  during  this  fiscal  year,  leav- 
ing the  remaining  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1922.     The  claims 
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board  will  probably  finish  its  work  during  this  fiscal  year,  but  many 
of  those  settlements  are  subject  to  audit,  and  the  audit  can  not  be 
made  in  a  short  time,  so  that  it  will  defer  the  payment  until  the 
follosi^ng  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  cancel  a  contract  made  for  building 
u  ship  that  cost  $2,000,000,  or  where  the  estimated  cost  was  $2,000,000 
and  the  contract  provided  that  the  contractor  should  have  10  per 
cent  for  his  commission.  That  would  be  $200,000.  Now,  you 
canceled  the  contract  after  he  had  purchased  only  a  part  of  the 
materials,  and  we  will  suppose  that  you  took  over  the  materials,  on 
what  basis  would  you  settle  that  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  As  has  been  stated,  in  no  case  will  the  claims  board 
allow  any  prospective  or  anticipated  profit.  He  would  receive  no 
profit  on  the  work  not  done,  but  he  would  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  work  actually  done  up  to  the  time  of  cancellation. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  material  for  a  ship  cost  $400,000. 

Mr.  Adamson.  They  usually  allow  a  handling  charge  that  runs 
about  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  the  material  had  been  handled  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  They  had  to  buy  it,  deliver  it  there,  and  store  it 
and  take  care  of  it,  and  there  is  not  an  absolutely  uniform  allowance. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  paid  in  claims  during  the  last 
lis<al  year;  that  is,  how  much  did  you  pay  in  claims  on  cancellations? 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  Construction  Claims  Board  as  at  present  organ- 
IzchI  does  not  extend  hack  for  a  full  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  during  the  time  it  has  been  in  existence. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  the  sales  were  handled  partly  by  the  supplies 
and  sales  division,  and  then  there  was  a  cancellations,  claims,  and 
contracts  board,  and  the  sales  they  made  were  not  recorded  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  could  tell  you  exactly  what  we  had  to  pay  as  a 
result  of  those  awards. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  will  never  know  how  much  we  have  paid 
in  damages  because  of  the  cancellation  of  contracts? 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  could  be  ascertained,  but  it  would  be  a 
laborious  task  to  go  through  the  records  and  get  the  absolute  and 
actual  figures. 

The  Chairman.  But  since  the  organization  of  this  Claims  Board 
you  have  a  record  of  just  what  you  have  allowed,  disallowed,  and 
how  much  you  have  paid  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  that  to  us? 

Mr.  .\damson.  The  allowances  run  about  $52,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  To  date  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  And  they  have  all  been  paid? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Not  all;  there  are  about,  I  think,  slightly  under 
^7,000,000  of  awards  that  have  not  j^et  been  paid,  because  we  are 
awaiting  orders.  These  claims  are  made,  and  then  the  board  passes 
upon  them  and  determines  the  justness  of  the  awards,  but  oefore 
j)ayraent  can  be  made  we  must  determine  just  what  advances  we 
have  actuall}'  made  to  the  contractor.  There  **are  a  lot  of  things 
that  have  to  be  audited  and  for  that  reas(5n  payments  do  not  keep 
clt)se  to  the  awards. 

22646— 20— FT  1 45 
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AMOUNT   NECESSARY   IN    SETTLING   UNSETTLED   CLAIMS. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  anticipate  it  will  be  necessary 
to  award  in  settling  the  unsettled  claims  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  should  say  $50,000,000  as  an  outside  figure. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  that  work  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  think  Mr.  Talbert,  chairman  of  the  Claims  Board, 
expects  that  the  work  will  be  finished  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

PERSONNEL   OF   CLAIMS   BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  Who  comprise  the  Claims  Board  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  James  Talbert  is  chairman,  Mr.  H.  G.  Skinner. 
Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Tirrell. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Skinner  a  member  of  the  firm  of  ship- 
builders  

Mr.  Adamson  (interposing).  No;  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Skinner  &  Eddy;  he  was  the  owner  of  the  Skinner  Shipbuildinc; 
&  Dry  Dock  Co.,  which  is  now  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Talbert? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Talbert  is  a. lawyer  who  was  for  ((uite  a  while 
in  the  office  of  the  general  counsel;  at  first  he  was  assigned  as  coun- 
sel of  the  old  Cancellations,  Claims  and  Contracts  Board,  but  when 
the  new  board  was  formed  he  was  made  chairman;  he  was  not  th«' 
first  chairman  but  he  succeeded  the  first  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  other  members  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Tirrell.  Mr.  Wright  was  in 
the  Supply  and  Sales  Division  for  approximately^  two  yeai*s. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  experience  before  that? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  his  experience  was  largely  in  materials;  I  do 
not  know  his  business  historv'. 

The  Chairman.   Where  was  he  located? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  think  his  home  is  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  force  has  this  C-laims  Board  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  expenses,  I  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
will  be  about  S200,000;  but  they  run  slightly  higher  than  that  thi-^ 
year,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  what  appropriation  are  the  expeusts 
of  this  board  and  its  force  paid  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  ship-construction  fund. 

The  Chairman.  What  salaries  do  the  members  of  the  board  receive  ( 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  salaries,  I  believe,  are  $8,500  each.  I  think  I 
heard  some  one  say  the  chairman's  salary  had  been  increased  to 
$10,000,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tweedale,  what  is  the  largest  salary  paid  by 
the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  1 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  think  my  salary,"  $15,000.  ^Previous  to  that  I 
think  there  was  one  other  person  who  received  a  higher  salary. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  think  $18,000  was  the  largest,  and  that  was  paid 
in  the  construction  division;  that  was  paid  to  one  of  the  district 
managers. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  to  the  chairman  that  it 
was  impossible  to  show  what  amount  had  been  paid  in  the  settlement 
of  these  claims  ? 
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Mr.  Adamson.  No;  T  said  it  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Are  not  the  books  of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  or  whichever  one  handles  that  particular 
part  of  the  business,  in  such  shape  that  you  can  show,  without  any 
veiy  great  amount  of  eflFort,  just  what  has  been  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment m  the  settlement  of  these  claims  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  They  can  show  you  aU  the  cash  that  has  been  paid 
out  in  the  settlement  of  claims. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  as  to  each  individual  claim  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  it  would 
be  a  matter  which  would  require  a  great  amount  of  research. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  there  are  several  con- 
siderationSy  outside  of  cash,  that  enter  into  these  settlements.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  Question  of  salvage.  Instead  of  taking  over  all 
of  the  salvage  and  selJing  it  to  some  outsider,  we  frequently  offset  a 
claim  by  tiu'ning  over  the  materials  to  a  contractor  in  part  settlement 
of  his  claim.  Now,  we  would  have  to  determine  the  actual  loss  sus- 
tained in  t\u*ning  that  material  over  to  him,  and  in  order  to  do  that 
we  would  have  to  go  into  the  cost  price  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  little  items,  if  you  want  to  get  the  actual  loss  involved  in 
the  settlement  of  the  claims. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Your  records,  of  course,  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bybns.  Tnen  I  was  not  correct  in  understanding  you  to  say 
that  you  would  not  be  able  to  show  what  had  been  paid  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  not  able  to  state  now,  and  it  would  require  this 
laborious  process  of  analysis  to  get  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Dean.  Might  I  say  that  when  the  board  acts  on  a  claim  they 
pass  a  resolution  saying  that  they  settle  the  claim  of  Jones,  Smith,  or 
whoever  it  is,  for  a  certain  cash  payment,  plus  the  material  in  the 
yard,  which  represents  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money.  Ttiat 
IS  the  way  the  thing  would  be  recited.  However,  the  great  majority 
of  our  cases  are  for  cash  settlements;  that  is,  we  pass  a  resolution 
settling  a  claim  and  award  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  That  is  all  of 
record. 

Mr.  Adamson.  As  soon  as  an  award  is  made  by  the  board  they  send 
the  authorization  to  tiie  general  comptroller,  and  in  the  register  are 
the  claims,  the  net  amount  of  the  award,  if  any,  and  later  on,  when 
payment  is  made,  there  is  a  debit  set  up. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  a  trial  balance  of  your  operations  for 
the  last  year? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  put  a  copy  of  it  in  the  record  At 
this  point. 

(Said  trial  balance  follows:) 

Exhibit  A. 
Condensed  consolidated  trial  balance  as  at  June  SO^  1920.  * 


Assets  and  other  debits. 


Vessels  purchased 

Vessels  requisitioned  on  ways  and  completed  by 

Ennergency  Fleet  Corporation 

Vessels  contracted  for  by  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration  .' 

Expenditures  on  requis'tioned  like  and  other 

vessels  afloat , 

Plant  and  equipment « 

ReJil  estate  and  buildings,  45  Broadway,  New 

York ,  and  other ' 

Housing  and  transportation  a 

Machinery  construction  costs 

I^ndisti  ibuted  construction  charges 

Advances  to  contractors,  etc 

Matcrinls,  supplies,  ships'  stores,  etc.< 

Furniture,  flxture^s,  automobiles,  etc 

Cash  funds: 

Cash  in  Treasur>',  in  bank,  in  transit,  and  on 

hand 

Cash  in  escrow— T^eposits  by  treasurer  ac- 
count cl  »ims  against  vessels 

Trust  funds  for  ship  construction 


Expenditures. 


Deduct  esti- 
mated cost  to 
Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  ves- 
sels lost,  sol<L  or 
reoonveyeo. 


$42,457,036.01 

462,528,360.60 

2,134,097,009.49 

31,410,439.34 


$12, 237,  OM.  56 

202,431,046.66 

14.5,074,335.13 

25,765,118.81 


Net  amount. 


United  States  Liberty  loan  bonds: 

Received  account  reconditioning  of  vessels 

in  escrow '. 

Bonds  owned 


Other  investments 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable: 

Foreign  Governments 

War,  Navy,  and  other  Government  depart- 
ments * 

Note-s  and  accounts  receivalle.  ship  sales 

Other  notes  and  accounts  receivable 


S3O,20O.aBI.r 
280,097,31114 
1,989,022,074 

5, 64.%  sat '. 

154,8<2,«3.>    I 
2,04(1, 27.^. 'i 

09,t;.>i.!r7.>'.. 

13,815.11^5. 
50,24  4.324  J 

129.773.a>i 
1,992.331.  :j 


95,574.9<W.31 

639,177.12 
333,788.30 


863,900.00 
268, 157. 50 


Sundry  operators'  accounts,  net 

Owned  vessels  lost  while  in  service  of  vrar  and 
Navy  T^epartments  at  estimated  cost  to 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

Depreciation  expense  on  owned  vessels  while  in 
War  and  Navy  T^epartments,  services  not  cov- 
ered by  charter  hire  * 

Excess  of  expenses  (including  depreciation  and 
other  fixed  charges)  and  losses  over  revenues- 
Exhibit  B 


16,058,166.64 

40,518,404.27 
167,686,142.91 
105,408,604.09 


Total. 


96.547,9ril.:; 


l,132,a'>T.*^» 
836,9'a».<»» 


329.C71.317  «J 
62,998.73'..  3 « 


16,49fi.8«  n 


18.848,783* 


423,287.194  23 


3,660,528,834  J:' 


I  This  condensed  consoliciated  trial  balance  has  been  prepared  from  book  flgiires  to  wbich  adju.siXDei  ii 
have  been  made  (or  voyage  accounts  received  from  operators  but  not  placed  on  the  books  as  of  June  -'  t>, 
J  920. 

'  The  amount  shown  for  plant  and  equipment  contains  costs  of  certain  shipyard  plants  sold  off««i  b^ 
':'he  amount  received  from  the  sale.  These  accounts  are  being  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  reciassiyf:r.e 
fliese  items,  to  show  the  costs  and  .selling  price. 

»  \s  is  the  else  m  connection  with  pHnt  eqinpment  acount,  certain  housing  projects  have  been  jtolvj 
an  1  rentals  hive  l)oen  collected,  the  ere  111  h  )vin;  been  m^de  to  the  housing  and  transportation  orcoimi. 
shown  on  the  Cijnsoli dated  trial  bilmce.  These  accounts  are  being  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  recias- 
«ifyin'?  anl  settia?  up  th3  conUruction  co.sts,  sales,  operating  revenues,  and  operating  expenses. 

«  rh>  b\lni3  i-t)r)re<  VI  ji;  m  vt9ri\U,  suooli^s,  ship  stores,  etc..  represents  the  book  inventory  halent><^. 
Phv^iral  inventories  have  lieen  taken  or  are  in  proce.ss,  upon  which  the  book  balances  will  be  adjusted. 

*  The  amopnt  due  from  the  War  Department  will  be  increa.'5ed  by  the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  Flivt 
•Corporation  for  ncrount  of  the  War  Department  which  still  remam  in  the  unaudited  voyage  8coniju*> 
and  also  by  the  amount  of  costs  of  vessels  constructed  or  converted  f'^r  their  account.  In  addition  to  ihe^e 
items  there  are  amounts  snown  on  the  consolidated  trial  balance  representing  the  cost  of  vessels  lft?t  wMle 
in  the  scr\*ice  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  also  depreciation  on  owned  vessel*  while  in  the 
War  Department  service  amounting  to  518,R48,78;J.80,  whf^h  represents  the  amount  accrued  for  the  fi*ra[ 
year  ennlng  June  ?0,  1919,  during  which  time  we  arc  restricted  from  collecting  charter  hire  on  owned 
vcFfieb  from  the  War  Department.    The  charter  hi'-e  h-M  not  boon  sot  up  in  this  statement. 
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Liabilities  and  other  credits. 

Amount  of 
appropriation. 

Balance. 

Deduct 
unexpended 
net  amount. 

Appropriations  from  United  States  Government: 
Permanent  fund 

$50,000,000.00 
%  203, 201, 000. 00 

74,404.67 

517,500.00 

842,500.00 

772,986.00 
4,633.71 

27,011.682.84 
2,500,743.43 

$50,000,000.00 
3,140,328,550.81 

74. 104. 67 

Rmercencv  shipping  fund 

$62,872,449.19 

Salaries  and  expenses  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
1916-1917 

Salaries  and  expenses  IJ.  8.  Shipping  Board, 
1917-1918 '. 

152,494.11 

8,598.75 

337,693.89 

365,005.89 

833,901.25 

435,292.11 
4,633.71 

23,070,511.52 
1,964,801.60 

Salaries  and  expenses  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
1918-1919 

Salaries  and  expenses  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
1919-1920 

Increase  of  compensation , 

Allotment  from  national  security  and  defense 
fund : 
1918 

3,941,171.32 
535,941.83 

1919 

3,217,077,101.66 

Deduct  amount  transferred  to  War  Department 
under  Executive  order  of  Mar.  12, 1919 

3,860,000.00 

Balance 

•  •-•■•■•..•••.  ..i* 

3,213,217,101.56^ 
2.500.000.00 

First   mortgage  bond  on  shipbulMing  plants 
assumed  by  corporation 

Accounts  payable: 

Accrued  charter  hire 

69,640,515.46 

15,718,769.94 

13,910,677.04 
25,010,392.36 

Marine,  war-risk,  and  other  insurance  losses 
payable  (estimated) 

Amounts  awarded   former  owners  requisi- 
tioned vessels  remaming  unpaid 

Deposits  received  account  of  sales: 

Deposits  by  prospective  purchasers  and  char- 
terers, to  be  applied  to  future  purchases 

A 

124, 280, 354. 8(» 

2.324,566.27 

2,500,000.00 
921,568.45 

option   on  Submarine   Boat  Corporation 
pl?*nt 

Deposits  guaranteeing  accounts  receivable. 

Deposits  by  prospective  purchasers  of  houses . 

1 

260,  IM.  67 

6,006,289.39 

Total 

3,346,003,715. 7& 

Reserve*: 

Re^^erve  for  claims  (operating)  a^ainsi  \e.s- 
sels  — stiDulation 

1 

$3.40t).337.69 

Re«or.  e  lor  reeonditioning  S.  S.  Saranac  and 
Quinncbauc 

S63,941.04 

17, 70S,  490. 67 

196,833,293.02 

1,121,986.20 

Rcser\  e  for  maintenance  repairs— i^et  up  at  4 
per  cent  of  valuation ,  less  actual  repairs  paid 
or  in  process  of  audit 

Reserve  for  depreciation  of  vessels  accrued  at 
rntes  of  10  per  cent  and  12\  per  cent  per  an- 
num  .* 

Re<cr\o  for  depreciation  of  furniture  and  lix- 
turcs.plantandpro;  erty.auiosandlaunches 
and  eouipment  (construction  di .  ision) 

Insurance  re.^cr\e,  marine  and  war  risk: 

Preraiiuns  written,  less  imexpired  portion 

$142,303,672. 12 
66,467,62.5.66 

20,  .'«0, 938.  OR 
1,H2S,944.79 

Deduct  losses  oaid  or  estimated 

75, 8.%,  046. 46 

Insurance  reserve  (Construction  Di\  ision): 

Prpnrjlnms  wiitte?i 

Deduct  losses  paid 

Babnce,  representing  reserve  for  unexpired  pre- 
miums, future  losses  and  surplus  (See  note  7) 

18,751,993.29 

3U,  52%  OHM.  37 

Total 

$3.660..'^2S.h34.12 

• 

•  The  liabilities  set  up  include  the  audited  voyages  and  tho  voyaecs  in  process  of  audit,  as  at  June  30, 
1920.  riauns  for  cancellation  of  contracts  and  cla.m's  rl  former  owners  of  vessels  re<]Ui"5ilioiicd  on  ways, 
"unpJeted  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corooration,  on  which  no  a^vards  have  been  made  by  the  requisition 
ehims  cf>mmlttee,  have  been  included  in  this  balance  sheet.  Claims  filed  by  former  owners  for  vessels 
re  mi^ittoned  on  ways,  on  which  no  awards  have  been  mide,  of  which  we  have  record  at  the  present  time 
tol^l  $.»IO,H54. 

^  The  bilince  reprBsenting  reserve  for  unexpirei  premiums,  future  losses,  and  surplus  in  the  insurance 
^^Tve,  division  oi  construction,  includes  imeirnecf  premiums  amounting  to  $952,363.56. 
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Exhibit  B. 
Statement  of  revenues ,  expenses  and  losses  to  June  SO,  1920. 


Revenues. 

Expenses  and 
losses. 

Excess  of 

revenues  over 

expense  and 

losses. 

Excess  of 

expanpsand 

losses  over 

revenues. 

Division  of  Operations: 
Reveniifsa— 

Voyage  and  charter  revenue  >. . 
Miscellaneous  revenue 

1810,463,220.90 
4,132,112.01 
2,333,147.38 

4,810,171.74 

Deferred  charter  revenue 

Dutch  vessels— Receipts  from 
sale  of  cargoes 

Total 

821,738,662.03 

% 

Expenses— 

OneratinE  expenses  *.' 

9328,151,602.51 

3,406,337.69 

208,306,207.29 

140,394,073.18 

85,607,823.93 

200, 744, 502. 43> 

21,183,237.99 

13,093,977.74 

Estimated  claims  against  ves- 
sels aealnst  which  cash  has 
been  deDosited 

t 

Charter  hire 

Insiimnre -.r-T 

Maintenance 

*«■••••••■•«••■« 

Deoreciation 

General  exnense 

Recruit  ins  service  exnense 

Total 

1,000,887,852.76 

Excess  of  expenses  and  losses 
over  revenues 

$179,149,200.73 

Division  of  C'onstniction: 
Revenues- 
Miscellaneous  interest,  etc 

5, 199, 251.  J5 
52,435.52 

Sales  material,  junk,  etc.,  the 
cost  of  which  has  not  been 
ascertained 

6,  £31,686.67 

Expenditures  on  vessels  canceled... 

84,454,219.19 
20,722,592.28 

Expenditures  on  machinery  con- 
tracts canceled 

106,176,811.47 

Excess  of  expenses  and  losses  over 
revenues 

99,925,124.8$ 

Division  of  Transportation  and  Housing 
Operations : » 
Revenues- 
Collections  account  of  sales 

1,497,290.00 
1,472,263.63 

Oneratine  revenue 

g,  969,663. 63 

Cost  of  houses  sold 

1,573,602.75 
842,830.76 

ODeratine  exnenses 

2,416,433-61 

Excess  of  revenues  over  expenses 
and  lOvSses 

$553,120.12 

Surplus  and  salvage  materials: 
Revenues- 
Sales 

$24,356,962.73 

Shrinkage  due  to  appraisal 

98,038,507.48 
17,135,892.95 

Appraisal  value  of  materials 
soldi® 

116,  17 4y  400.4s 



. 

Excess  of  expenses  and  losses 
over  revenues 

I 

90,817,437.70 

>  A  large  proportion  of  the  voyages  made  between  June  30,  1919,  and  June  30,  1920,  and  In  addition 
some  ravages  pnor  to  June  30.  1919,  have  not  been  accounted  for  by  the  operators  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Co'rp:>ration.  the  fixed  cnarges  on  these  voyage  accounts,  however,  have  been  charged  into  tbs 
expenses  of  current  oiierations. 

*  The  voyage  operating;  expenses  incluie  expenditures  made  for  account  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments which  are  recoverable  from  them.  The  amount  can  not  be  determined,  however,  until  all  01  the 
vovage  accounts  have  been  audited. 

3  As  is  the  case  in  connection  with  plant  equipment  account,  certain  housing  projects  have  been  sold 
and  rentals  have  been  collected,  the  credit  having  been  made  to  the  housing  and  transportation  account, 
shown  on  the  consolidated  trial  balance.  These  accounts  are  being  analysed  for  the  purpose  of  reclas* 
sifylng  and  setting  up  the  construction  costs,  sales,  operating  revenues,  and  operating  expenses. 

^o  The  appraise  1  value  of  surplus  an  I  salvage  materials  sold  is  stated  as  per  books.  The  records  are 
not  complete  in  this  respect  as  ths  charges  for  materials  sold  have  not,  in  mnny  iastancea,  been  tram- 
f erred  from  the  relative  asset  accounts. 
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Sialement  o/revenuei,  ezptmet  and  lot$a  to  June  30,  19S0 — Continued. 


»..„ 

F.^^and 

Eicrasol 

e-pensesand 
losses. 

8,^^"  and 
losswover 

nivlsjcmotililp  sales: 

Selling  price  of  ships  MM,  less 

di»m^ts  uid  allowances 

■259,336,826-15 

IS.  740,371. 46 
655,451.06 

M8,347.78 

Ei-German  and  Ei-Auslrtan 
vessels— Ejcesa  of  sales  over 

■■SS.S.-"-."""™'". 

SalasDfiiuiteiisl,iiiiili,eCc.,tha 
msl  of  wblch  &s  U  Uo 

t7S,990,99«-iS 

1525,000.00 
315,611,954  05 

Esiimated  cost  of  vessels  aold,  iKude- 

iie.iis.mes 

liinenses  and  leases  of  Uniled  Slales 
Shipping  Boam: 

'713; 752; w 

»6,108.79 
1,789,118.x 
8,561,692.63 

Vessels  lost  Id  r^^t  ^.H^  lo  o^- 

.\dj-a^^arrf  expenses,  account 

is.sot.m.at 

(553,120.12 
423,187, 194.  :S 

4a,S«,314.35 

Not  exccsiJleipensesand  iouei 

423,840,314.35 

ScHEOULB  1. — ExpeTuHturet  on  veggtlt  to  June  SO,  1920. 


vBssels. 

Vessels 

requlsliioned 

on  wars. 

V-aelscontracted.o,. 

Distrtct. 

S.«,v^,s. 

SgJ 

Concrete 
vasels. 

1;i;Si 

28,839,  lia  53 
41,371,755.41 

1                 41 

(199,976.26 

19,227,321.91  , 
61,762,161.30 
64,515,464  97  1 
180,032,156,83  , 
20,570,057.03 

317,810, 46i,  89 
204  937,772.11 
258,782,028.19 
90,071,688  20 
128, 78(1,286.13 
25S,670;741.M 

118,4-1,71610 
15,862,488.16 
48',  333;  983. 14 

79,904,318.22 

•■iuboianne  BM  Ctir- 

•42, 457,038. 61 

29,808,531.35 

42,457,036.01 

462,528,360.80 

1,701,921,226.70 

274,116,330.08 
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Schedule  1. — Expenditures  on  vessels  to  June  30,  1920 — Continued. 


Vessels  contracted  for. 

Refill  isitioned 

lake  and 
other  vessels. 

District. 

Tugs  and 
barges. 

l^oallocated 
items. 

Total  vessels 
contracted  for. 

Total. 

No.2 

$19,840,029.90 
3,880,027.00 
2,465,29«.23 
4,5*'6.640.89 
1,722,263.51 
694,678.79 

$207,717,753.89 

$266,347,072.6-: 

No.  3 

154,62«,177.78 

66,316,846.35 

72,476,538.25 

22,623,729.68 

342, 877, 5«  1.88 

251,842,2.'«.32 

27^444,645.58 

90,147,819.81 

207,099,093.  21 

258,670,741.63 

118,471,716.10 
15,862,488.16 

179,162,970.31 

No.4 

69,  "'65, 102- V 

No.5 

$32,402.65 

72,476,.xi-  2.- 

No.  6 

22,623,7!;^.  ►> 

No.7 

362,1'M,<»11"5 

No.8 

• 

313,604,71;  -J 

No.9 

10,935,096.25 

27,275.50 
76,131.52 

334,96'Ml'    "^ 

No.  10 

270,17«,9"'i.'  • 

No.  11 

408,490.86 

227,668.1  VI.  24 

Ajjency  vftr'V' 

258,6:D,74I.h: 
118,471,T!A, !  ' 

Siibmirine  Boat  Corpora- 
tion  

Atlantic  Cornoration 

15,862.48,^.!-. 

Homo  office 

6,593,640.71 

54.917.623.85 

m  4in.4'to34 

1.5«,593,630..V. 

Total 

44,532,525.43 

6,719,450.38 

2,134,097,009.49   31,410,439.34 

2,670,492,^45.44 

Schedule  2. — Ship  Sales  Division — Statement  of  ship  sales  to  June  SO.  1920. 


Sale  of  vessels. 


Number. 


Contract  steel 

Contract  steel  suspense 

Contract  wood 

Contract  composite 

Contract  concrete 

Contract  tugs 

Contract  barges 

Requisitioned  on  ways,  roconveyed 

Requisitioned  on  ways,  sold 

Requisitioned  on  ways,  sold  In  suspense. 

Ro ^uisitioncd  lake 

Re  "juisitione'l  t  ugs 

Roiuisitionc'1  barges 

Purchased  Austrian 

Purchased  Japanese 

Purchased  .Vmerican 


39 
11 
28 
15 
1 
33 
29 
78 
44 
17 
24 

mm 

t 

9 
5 
1 
1 


Total 

Less  allowances'. 
Cash  discount. 
Depreciation . , 

Interest , 

Miscellaneous. 


Total  allowances. 


Seized  ex-Cerman  vessels: 
Cargo  and  passenger.. 

Cargo  in  suspense 

Tugs 

Barges 


342 


Less  repairs  and  expenses  prior  to  oi)eration. 


Interest  on  notes  and  accounts  receivable. 
Sales  of  wireless  equipment 


Net  revenue  of  ship  sales  division 


Dead- 

weiirht 

tons. 


263,079 

71,080 

118,700 

55,850 

7,500 

7,613 

74,500 

728,817 

197,057 

113,055 

88,448 

1,0.V< 

5,500 

30.438 

6,699 

2,550 


1,771,944 


293,110.77 

8,720,731.24 

392,801.18 

29,000.00 


18,370,871.00 

6,018,855.00 

21,000.00 

11,500.00 


24,422,226.00 

8, 681, 854.  SI 


Amount. 


$56,056, 

1.5,037, 

6,3SK. 

3,108. 

70O. 

4,081. 

1,878'. 

107,745, 

24,487. 

3.365, 

290. 

4,381. 

1,231^ 

38?. 


li>^..¥- 
R2.'.«'«' 

000.  <r. 

OflT)  ir 
5lK'  It) 
»"O0.fr. 
404.*-. 
KM.  13 
425.  <m 

*ts7.:o 

5tW.C>^ 

832  50 
315  tl^ 

aio.m- 


268.772,469.34 


9,435,543.19 


239,336,826.15 


15,74<»,3:i  4o 

655,4.'l.i>i 
25>«.34T.:< 


275,9CO,990.4S 
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Schedule  3. — Insurance  Division — Condition  oj  marine  insurance  reserve  as  at  Jure 

SO,  1920, 

Promiume  written  and  charged  against  Operating  Division: 

War  risk $51, 300, 379.  79 

Marine  risk 117,980,109.11 

Total 169,  280, 488. 90 

Deduct  unearned  premiums:  Marine  risk 27, 001, 317. 27 

Total  earned  premiums 142,  279, 171. 63 

Decluct  losses  paid  or  estimated: 

Requisition  vessels  sunk $13, 728, 833. 32 

Owned  vessels  sunk,  schedule  No.  1 28, 927, 119. 33 

Other  accidents  and  losses  (estimated) 23, 746, 494. 77 

66,402,447.42 

75,  876,  724.  21 
Less  general  expense 65, 178. 24 

75, 811, 545. 97 
Salvage 24, 500. 49 

Net  reserve  applicable  to  future  losses 75, 836, 046. 46 

Recruiting  service  operating  cost  statements  to  June  SO,  1920. 


Sea  Training  Bureau: 

Camp  Stuart 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

East  Boston 

Other  offices 


Naxi'^ation  and  Engineering 

Schools 

J^  Service  Bureau 

Operation  of  vessels,  expense 


Thirteen 
months  end- 
ing June  30, 
1918. 


11,074,680.95 


(tencrai  administration: 

Sea  training  bureau 

Navigation   and    en^neering 

schools 

Sea  service  bureau 

Not    directly    applicable    to 

bureaus 


Miscellaneous: 

Inventory  adjustments  on  con- 
struction, equipment  and 
stores,  and  losses  on  clothing 
sales 


I>ednct  miscellaneous  income. 


1,074,680.95 

217,829.34 
11,535.57 


One  year 

ending 

June  30, 1919. 


162,891.61 
237,776.67 
529,021.68 
129,608.27 


17,608.85 


85,026.57 


102,635.42 


1,406,681.28 


1,406,681.28 
12,024.64 


1,394,656.64 


959,296.23 

275,962.49 

274,564.13 

5,564,825.34 


9,295.76 

11,662.64 
34,498.24 

337,553.31 


Total  to 
June  30, 1919. 


Three  months  ended— 


Sept.  30, 
1919. 


12,033,979.18 


2,033,979.18 

493,791.83 

286,099.70 

5,564,825.34 


9,295.76 

29,271.49 
34,498.24 

422,579.88 


393,009.95        495,645.37 


7,467,660.14  i  8,874,341.42 


784,446.07 


784,446.07 


8,252,106.21 
102,854.26 


9,658,787.49 
114,87&90 


8,149,251.95    9,543,908.59 


Dec.  31, 
1919. 


$9,3^.86 

50,320.42 

93,246.75 

8,493.88 


1149,089.14 
59,856.83 
40,590.08 


161,385.91 

139,496.77 

81,352.19 

635,393.11 


2,463.31 

3,041.23 
11,655.65 

71,631.52 


88,791.71 


1,106,419.69 


118,449.13 


987,970.56 
30,496.58 


957,473.98 


249,486.05 

113,580.55 

54,927.70 

274,779.62 


7,660.67 
16,557.84 


28,164.41 


720,938.23 


720,938.23 
2,922.14 


718,016.09 
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Recruiting  service  operating  coat  statements  to  June  SO,  1920 — Continued 


Three  months  ended— 

Total  f>r 

year  ended 

June  30, 1920. 

Total  to 
June  30, 19-20. 

Mar.  31, 
1920. 

June  30, 
1920. 

Sea  Training  Bureau: 

Camp  Stuart 

$213,687.41 
51.180.85 
25,432.51 

$176,186.55 
61,676.12 
32,867.16 

$537,913.10 

172.038.66 

149.230.17 

93,246.75 

8,493.88 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

92, 994.901. 74 

Kast  Boston ., 

Other  office^ 

' 

Navieation  and  Kneineerine  Schools 

290  300. 77 

104.556.88 

57,629.07 

343,872.15 

^59,749.83 
97,796.25 
53,094.06 

338,850.33 

960,922.56 

455,430.45 

247,003.07 

1,587,895.11 

2.994.901.-4 
9^9,222. 3S 

Sea  Service  Bureau .- 

533.102.72 

Operation  of  vessels,  expen.«w 

7,152,720.45 

Oeneral  administration: 

Sea  training  bureau 

7,646.21 
4,^.28 
3,610.72 

10,109.52 

13,601.90 

30,337.99 

114,770.32 

19, 40V  S 

Navigation  and  engineering  schools 

2,325.49 

7,410.95 

26,580.96 

42,873-39 

Sea  service  bureau 

<>4.836l23 

Not  directly  applicable  to  bureaus 

537.329.  aO 

a 

36,317.40 

15,546.21 

168,819.73 

664,444.10 

llisceUaneous: 

Inventory    adjuatmenta    on    construction, 
equipment  and  stores,  and  lessee  on  cloth- 
ing sBiXea 

832,676.27 

760,036.68 
287,222.65 

3,420,070.87 
168,773.52 

12,294,391.29 
953,219.59 

Deduct  misoellaneous  income 

832.676.27 
2,325.32 

1,047,259.33 
3,010.20 

3,588,844.39 
38,754.24 

13,247,610.88 
153,633.14 

830,350.95 

1,044,249.13 

3,550,090.15 

13,098.977.74 

WORKING   CAPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  As  1  view  it,  Mr.  Tweedale,  so  far  as  your  $50,- 
000,000  working  capital  is  concerned,  your  general  administrative 
expense  of  operations,  your  recruiting  service,  your  insurance  and 
this  administrative  expense  of  the  board,  you  have  the  money  and 
will  have  it  all  along  this  year,  and  if  you  work  right  along  as  you 
are  working  now,  unless  you  lose  money  in  opeiations,  you  will  have 
it  next  year  without  additional  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  know  there  is  apparently  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  if  you  take  your  accounts  receivable,  your  mortgages  which 
are  due,  and  amounts  due  from  ship  sales,  but 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  that;  I  am 
talking  about  the  money  you  are  going  to  have  all  during  the  month 
of  June,  your  operating  capital;  you  are  going  to  have  it  then  and 
you  will  have  it  on  July  1  unless  you  lose  it  in  operations. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  But  if  we  are  appropriating  out  of  our  revenues 
and  we  do  not  have  the  revenues,  it  does  not  do  us  much  good. 

The  Chairman.  Of  couise,  if  you  do  not  collect  from  the  deferred 
payments  and  if  you  do  not  sell  the  ships  as  provided  in  the  appro- 
priation act  and  do  not  collect  for  materials,  that  presents  a  different 
condition,  but  as  I  view  it  now  and  with  the  showing  you  have  made 
here  as  to  sales,  you  are  away  ahead  of  what  we  anticipated.  You 
Jtiad  $95,000,000  of  working  capital  to  commence  with,  and  we  only 
anticipated  you  would  have  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000,  and  already 
for  the  first  six  months  you  received  $19,168,000  fiom  operations, 
when  we  weie  not  anticipating  more  than  $30,000,000  for  the  whole 
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roar;  then  you  have  received  S40,000,000  from  the  War  Department, 
vhioh  is  more  than  the  pro  rata  amount  anticipated,  because  we  only 
inured  on  $70,000,000  from  the  War  Department,  while  you  have 
eccived  $40,000,000  in  the  first  six  months,  and  from  tte  sale  of 
hips  you  have  received  three-fourths  of  your  money  in  the  first  six 
nonths. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  But  we  know  that  between  now  and  the  close  of 
ho  fiscal  year  we  must  pay  $137,000,000  for  ships  delivered,  but  if 
re  should  use  all  of  the  money  we  get  and  the  sale  of  ships  did  not 
progress  in  accordance  with  the  program,  that  is  to  saj ,  if  we  did 
lot  got  a  large  enough  proportion  of  cash  out  of  them,  our  material 
3  not  sold  or  the  ship  operations  do  not  produce  more  money  than 
hoy  are  at  the  present  time,  we  would  not  have  sufficient  money  to 
ee  us  through  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tweedale,  that  is  just  exactty  what  Congress 
inticipated,  that  the  longer  we  put  off  the  collections,  the  longer  we 
postponed  the  sales  of  smps  ana  the  material,  the  less  we  would  get 
or  them,  so  that  what  Congress  foresaw  at  that  time  has  come  to 
>ass.  When  you  were  holdmg  ships  at  $225  a  ton,  this  committee 
mew  and  Congress  knew  that  you  would  not  sell  many  ships  at  that 
»rice.  What  the  Shipping  Board  should  have  done  is  what  they 
ubsequently  did,  namely,  reduce  the  price  to  around  $165.  If  the 
)oard  continues  to  hold  these  ships  for  a  high  market,  it  will  have  to 
nake  further  reductions,  because  prices  are  going  down  and  dowfl. 
Everybody  knew  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  loss  in  the  production 
)f  these  ships.  We  entered  on  the  program  with  the  idea  of  winning 
he  war,  and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  the  loss  must  be  charged  off 
ts  a  war  expense. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Undoubtedly  a  large  depreciation  must  be  written 
)ff. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  any  criticism  that  might  be  made  as 
0  the  expenditure  of  money  foolishly,  everybody  knew  that  even 
hough  every  dollar  was  expended  very  economically  and  in  a  busi- 
lesslike  way,  there  was  still  going  to  oe  a  loss,  because  we  had  to 
lave  the  shins.  But  it  seems  to  mc  a  businesslike  policy  on  the  part 
)f  the  board^ould  be  to  realize  our  presei^t  condition  and,  if  we  are 
joing  to  sell  these  ships,  sell  them  before  the  price  goes  to  the  bottom, 
vhen  our  loss  is  going  to  be  greater.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  one's 
irst  loss  is  his  smallest  loss,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  tnat  conten- 
ioii.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  have  a  business  policy  which  would 
*all  for  the  sale  of  these  ships  at  once. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  that.  We 
lave  pushed  the  sale  policy  as  hard  as  it  was  possible  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Tweedale,  I  do  not  think  you  commenced 
n  time  enough;  you  pushed  it,  but  you  pushed  it  when  the  price 
^as  high  and  when  there  was  no  great  chance  of  making  any  number 
)f  sales. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Here  is  the  situation:  We  used  every  precaution 
'0  see  that  the  people  to  whom  we  sold  were  sound  and  all  that  sort 
rf  thing,  but  to-day  the  situation  in  New  York  is  that  we  have  five 
>f  the  companies  that  have  purchased  our  ships  in  the  hands  of 
'eceivers,  and  we  have  had  our  own  receivers  appointed  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  receivership.  That  just 
*hows  you  that  the  question  of  the  sale  of  ships  is  one  that  has  to  be 
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dealt  with  very  carefully.  We  can  not  afford  to  sell  ships  if  the 
people  are  going  to  lose  their  money  and  if  we  are  going  to  lose  our 
money.  Tney  have  taken  some  of  our  ships  on  the  other  side,  and 
they  are  covered  with  libels,  and  we  had  to  issue  money  on  receivers' 
certificates  in  order  to  get  these  ships  back  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pitts.  May  I  c^  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  matter 
at  what  price  we  offered  these  ships  during  the  last  five  or  six  months, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  finance  the  purchase  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  that  was  not  the  case  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  Pitts.  Another  point  is  that  a  part  of  this  present  difficidty. 
as  Mr.  Tweedale  has  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  needed  up  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  vear,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  estimate  on  which  this  appropriation  act  was 
based,  the  estimate  submitted  last  April,  was,  I  believe,  around 
$217,000,000;  I  do  not  know  who  macie  the  estimate,  but  for  con- 
struction purposes  it  was  nearly  $100,000,000  less  than  the  figure 
that  was  actually  required. 


Friday,.  December  3,  1920. 

FOR    abolishment    OF    EMERGENCY    FLEET    CORPORATION    ANI>    CON- 
SOLIDATION   WITH   UNITED    STATES   SHIPPING    BOARD. 

• 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  commissioners  given  any  thought  to 
the  abolishing  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  turning  the 
whole  thing  over  to  the  Shipping  Board,  so  that  the  accounting 
would  have  to  be  done  in  the  regular  way  as  all  Government  bureaus 
account  for  their  funds  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  considered  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  not  be  done? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  For  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many  restrictive 
provisions  in  the  general  laws  that  it  seems  impossible  to  operate  a 
merchant  fleet  under  the  general  restrictions  covering  Treasure 
expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  This  thing  has  been  running  at  suck  loose  ends 
as  a  corporation  that  it  hUs  occurred  to  Members  of  Congress  that 
some  restrictions  \vill  have  to  be  adopted? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir;  what  we  have  had  in  mind  is  this:  Before 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  so 
far  as  the  constniction  end  of  the  work  is  concerned,  should  l)e 
absolutely  wound  up.  That  particular  branch  of  the  service  is  one 
that  we  can  not  handle  very  well  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Then,  it  was  thought  that  the  Division 
of  Operations  might  be  transferred  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  that 
some  legislation  with  latitude  sufficient  to  enaole  the  operation  of 
the  fleet  might  be  written  into  the  law  so  that  it  might  be  operated 
as  a  unit  with  the  Shipping  Board.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Walsh, 
of  the  investigating  committee,  and  we  have  had  that  subject  up 
and  talked  it  over  as  to  just  how  it  shotdd  be  operated. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hardly  a  matter  that  this  committee  has 
jurisdiction  of,  but  it  does  occur  to  me  that  the  unsatisfactory'  way 
m  which  things  have  always  been  run,  the  Shipping  Board  must  some 
time  take  a  different  position. 
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« 

Mr.  T^EEDALE.  I  feel  satisfied  that  Mr.  Walsh  will  make  some 
ilirect  recommendation  with  regard  to  it.  We  realize  that  during  the 
war  the  accounts  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  due  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  grew  and  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
11  forced  production  not  only  in  the  shipyards  but  manufacturing 
plants  throughout  the  United  States,  and  tlEiey  had  to  secure  material 
wherever  they  could,  became  involved.  As  an  illustration  of  that, 
I  iwrouhl  say  that  carloads  of  lumber  would  be  sent  to  a  shipyard  and 
tiiat  when  it  reached  there  it  would  be  diverted,  because  they  found 
that  they  did  not  need  the  material  in  that  particular  vard,  to  a 
second  vard  and  from  the  second  yard  to  a  third  yard,  and  the 
origrinal  ordei*s  were  issued  and  delivered  to  the  first  vards  and 
c-harged  there,  when  they  should  have  been  charged  to  yard  two  or 
yard  three,  and  so  on.  'That  will  eventually  be  corrected,  but  many 
of  those  accounts  are  involved.  Another  thing  was  that  raw  material 
would  be  sent  out  to  be  manufactured  into  a  finished  product,  such 
as  engines,  boilers,  things  of  that  kind — I  refer  particularly  to  steel. 
Tlie  accounts  for  material  of  this  kind  were  taken  and  compiled  in  a 
troiieral  account  so  that  when  the  final  adjustment  of  the  account 
was  made  the  proper  contractors  would  be  charged  under  their  con- 
tracts. When  I  took  up  the  work  last  May  I  found  that  there  were 
accounts  from  the  Construction  Division  amounting  to  four  hundred 
and  thirty  some  odd  million  dollars.  At  the  beginning  of  this  month 
that  amount  had  been  reduced  to  one  himdred  eleven  million  dollai's. 
I  n  other  words,  we  have  a  set  of  men  following  the  original  orders  for 
ship  construction  and  shipping  instruction  to  determine  who  actually 
roi-eived  the  material  and  to  whom  it  should  be  charged.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  transactions  have  to 
he  followed  through. 

The  Chairman,  lender  the  law  the  commissioners  are  the  directors 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  do 
that  is  not  done  by  the  Shipping  Board;  that  is,  what  is  the  line  of 
<loinarcation  between  the  two?  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
actually  has  charge  of  the  entire  repair  operation? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that  under  the  general 
rules  and  regulations,  for  instance,  if  the  property  belonging  to  the 
Kmergency  Fleet  Corporation  to-day  was  in  the  hands  oi  the  Ship- 
]>ing  Board  that  the  property  could  not  be  transferred  and  adjust- 
ment could  not  be  made,  and  any  property  that  was  transferred 
would  have  to  go  through  the  Attorney  General  and  would  have  to 
he  passed  on  and  authority  obtained  from  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Col.  Goff  can  explain  the  differentiation  between 
the  two  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Goff.  I  may  say  to  you  generally,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  is  this:*  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1920, 
the  title  to  all  the  property  of  the  Shipping  Board  largely  was  in  the 
Kmergency  Fleet  Corporation,  placed  tnere  by  the  delegation  of  the 
President  under  the  emergency  act  of  June,  1917,  but  the  marine  act 
took  away  from  the  President  that  power  and  took  away  from  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  all  of  the  title  to  this  property  and 
placed  it  in  the  Shippmg  Board,  that  in  section  35  of  the  act  it  pro- 
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vided  expressly  that  the  Shipping 'Board  could  continue  to  act  by 
and  through  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  the  same  as  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  acted  under  the  delegation  of 
power  from  the  President. 

It  has  been  interpreted,  practically,  that  the  intent  of  Cong;ress  as 
there  set  out  was  to  allow  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  wind 
up  in  every  way  deemed  necessary  its  unfinished  Dusiness.  So  to 
that  end  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  on  or  about  June  9,  1920, 
passed  a  resolution  conveying  any  discretion  to  general  power  to  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  so  that  it  might  possess  that  power 
and  wind  up  its  unfinished  business  that  it  had  exercised  under  tht- 
delegation  of  power  from  the  President  under  the  emergency  act. 

As  Air.  Tweedale  says,  as  soon  as  all  of  this  unfinished  business  is 
wound  up,  as  soon  as  these  yards  are  dismantled,  as  soon  as  settle- 
ments are  made  with  people  whose  contracts  ran  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  ana  as  soon  as  all  of  the  employees  now  serving 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  can  be  dispensed  with,  then,  I 
think,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  resolution  of  the  board,  delegatin.? 
certain  power  to  the  Fleet  Corporation,  will  be  modified  or  vacated 
and  the  purposes  which  you  state  in  your  question  carried  out. 

While  I  have  no  direct  recollection  of  any  expression  of  opinion  to 
this  effect,  I  should  say  that  it  has  been  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
Admiral  Benson  and  Mr.  Donald,  the  only  two  commissioners  wit!i 
whom  I  have  been  associated,  that  such  power  should  be  taken  by 
the  Shipping  Board  ultimately,  as  soon  as  we  can  wind  up  all  tiiV 
affairs  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

For  example,  we  found  in  making  certain  contracts  with  foreign 
countries  for  the  leasing  of  buildings  and  the  making  of  purchases 
necessary  for  the  ships*  there  that  if  we  did  that  through  the  Sliipping 
Board  we  would  have  to  have  certain  governmental  approval  whicli 
would  so  delay  the  efficiency  of  these  purchases  and  the  renting  of 
these  buildings  that  it  would  possibly  defeat  the  very  ends  we  had 
in  view.  We  have  allowed  tiie  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to 
continue,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  to  do  these  very  things. 

Tne  Chairman.  But  as  you  are  working  now,  and  necessarih'  so, 
as  you  have  detailed,  the  completion  of  the  ships,  the  operation  of 
the  ships,  and  the  repairs  of  the  ships  are  still  left  in  the  Emergen<\v 
Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true  as  a  practical  proposition,  and  I 
suppose  if  you  would  express  a  legal  opinion  it  is  there  as  an  agent, 
because  legallj^  speaking,  I  tliink,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
under  the  marine  act  can  never  be  anything  more  than  an  agent  of 
the  United  States,  and  must  be  an  agent  for,  as  such,  only  by  direct 
resolution  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

WORKING   CAPITAL  AS   OF  JUNE  30,   1921. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  There  are  some  items  I  w^ish  to  bring  before  you. 
and  I  want  to  get  a  statement  into  the  record.  I  am  trying  here  to 
show  the  condition  as  of  June  30  of  this  fiscal  year,  so  that  you  can 
get  a  picture  of  it.  You  will  remember  that  vou  stated  yesterday 
that  you  thought  we  should  come  through  with  at  least  our  capital 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  with  certain  other  items  we  wouhl 
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apparently  have  sufficient  money.  Now,  in  the  testimony  of  Com- 
mander Gatowood,  he  took  up  but  one  angle  of  the  expenditures 
during  this  fiscal  year.  He  told  you,  as  I  recall,  that  there  was  $129,- 
000,000  needed  to  complete  ships  during  this  fiscal  year.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  which  shows  a  list  of  the  requirements  to  June  30, 
11)21,  and  a  list  of  the  liabilities  and  the  additional  requirements  for 
the  year,  and,  also,  the  receipts  and  recoveries  that  we  expect  by 
putting  our  collection  forces  at  full  speed,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
collect  from  all  the  various  sources  of  revenue  that  we  have.  The 
anticipated  disbursements  to  June  30,  1921,  amount  to  $273,810,000. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Trom  what  date  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  From  October  21,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921.  If  you 
will  remember,  Commander  Gatewood  said  that  the  expenditures  for 
ships  amounted  to  $127,000,000.  Now,  what  we  have  done  has  been 
this:  We  have  sent  out  to  the  various  districts  all  over  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  getting  reports  specifying  the  exact  condition 
of  the  payments  on  account  of  the  ships  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
wo  did  not  get  that  completed  until  j^esterday,  so  that  we  did  not 
know  exactly  what  were  the  detailed  expenditures  down  to  that 
point. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  When  you  made  this 
estimate  that  you  needed  $50,000,000  for  the  operations,  and  for  these 
other  requirements  beginning  the  first  of  next  year,  you  must  have 
made  it  upon  the  assumption  that  all  of  your  money  and  all  of  your 
credits  would  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
and  that  you  would  have  a  new  appropriation  entirely. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  you  are  allowed  your  operating  reve- 
nues that  you  have  on  June  30? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  That  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  make  all  of  our  collections  between  now  and  June  30, 
an<l  when  we  make  the  disbursements  that  we  are  required  to  make, 
and  after  using  every  dollar  that  we  have  that  is  available  and  that 
we  can  get  out  of  any  of  our  accounts,  we  will  show  that  we  will  have 
H  deficiency  during  this  fiscal  year  of  $05,000,000,  after  using  every 
dollar.  There  is  only  one  saving  grace,  and  that  is  that  that  state- 
in(»nt  do(»s  not  take  into  consideration  the  sale  of  any  ships  between 
n<»w  and  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  only  intend  to  break  even  on  operations, 
and  bring  in  about  $32,000,000  from  the  sale  of  ships  and  from  the 
sale  of  houses  rfhd  material,  and  from  the  salvage  ol  transportation, 
such  as  street  railroads,  and  thin^  of  that  kind 

Mr.  Tweedale  (interposing).  We  have  set  up  as  recoveries  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  and  salvaged  material,  between  now  and  October 
:n,  $9,021,000. 

TTie  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  bv  setting  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  In  these  accounts.  We  have  gone  over  the  ac- 
counts carefully,  and  have  determined  from  those  accounts  what,  if 
we  used  our  best  endeavors,  we  could  get  out  of  the  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  sell  a  single  ship  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  have  not  put  any  ships  in  here.  It  shows  a 
deficiency,  after  using  all  of  our  revenue,  of  $95,000,000,  but  that  is 
outside  of  any  money  that  we  may  receive  from  the  sale  of  ships 
between  now  and  June  30.     That  is  an  item  that  I  can  not  forecast. 
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The  Chairman.  That  shows  a  poor  income  on  property  involving 
over  $2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  It  does  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  a  specific 
reason  for  that.  At  the  present  time,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
ships  are  making  any  definite  money  at  all,  because,  whereas,  here- 
tofore, we  have  been  receiving  our  money  from  the  payment  of  cargo 
freight  in  advance,  at  the  present  time  we  have,  in  or^er  to  meet  the 
competition  of  foreign  bottoms,  to  send  that  freight  collect,  and  even 
then,  at  the  present  tim6,  unless  the  exchange  rates  to  foreign  coun- 
tries materially  change,  it  is  very  hard  to  securg  cargoes.  In  that 
connection,  I  would  like  to  ask  (3apt.  Foley,  Director  of  Operations, 
for  an  expression  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  ships, 

receipts   from    OPERATION   OF   SHIPS. 

Capt.  Foley.  The  freight  feVenue  from  the  operation  of  sailings 
and  departures  from  the  United  States,  from  outward  and  inward 
freight,  for  the  month  of  October  was  a  little  more  than  $27,000,000, 
and  we  know  that  the  gross  operating  expenses  based  upon  the 
experience  of  past  years,  is  60  per  cent  of  that.  Therefore,  40  per 
cent  of  $127,000,000  represents  the  freight  earned  during  the  month 
of  October.  There  is  a  necessary  interval  which  must  elapse  before 
that  freight  is  collectible.  Some  of  it  is  due  before  departure  and 
some  of  it  is  not  due  even  upon  arrival.  Some  of  those  vessels  go  to 
China,  some  to  Europe,  ana  some  to  South  America,  and,  therefore, 
the  collection  may  extend  over  a  period  of  three  or  four  months. 
That  much  freight,  however,  has  been  earned  during  the  month  of 
October. 

The  Chairman.  You  set  up  at  the  end  of  each  month,  do  you  not, 
a  statement  as  to  your  operating  revenue-and  your  operating  income, 
just  as  every  big  transportation  company,  whether  steamship  com- 
pany or  railroad  company,  does,  and  then  you  show  the  details  of  it  i 

Capt.  Foley.  Not  as  yet;  but  that  is  the  goal  toward  which  we 
are  steadily  working.  It  has  not  been  possible  heretofore  to  do  that 
for  the  reasons  which  I  think  the  comptroller  has  explained.  This 
[indicating]  is  the  managing  agreement,  which  was  known  as  M-0  3. 
which  was  made  effective  on  the  1st  of  last  March,  and  which  pro- 
vides for  a  certain  S3^stem  of  accounting.  Coincidentally  with  the 
setting  up  of  that  agreement,  notices  were  sent' out  that  it  would  not 
be  permanent.  Due  to  one  cause  or  another,  it  took  ^several  months 
to  reach  the  readjustment  of  the  managing  agency  agreement  which 
has  now  been  reached,  and  the  machinery  has  now  been  set  up  for 
making  an  accounting  in  the  form  that  you  have  in  mind,  and  we 
should  have  made  available  very  promptly  the  information  you 
indicate. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  new  managing  agency  agreement  was  adoptetl 
in  October,  and  I  notified  all  of  the  managing  agents  throughout  the 
United  States  that  within  60  days  I  would  require  a  complete  account- 
ing of  all  their  records,  and  we  have  to-day  every  man  in  our  employ 
who  is  engaged  in  the  auditing  of  accounts  out  m  the  various  offices 
working  that  out. 

Capt.  Foley.  That  agency  agreement  has  been  distributed  to  all 
of  the  managing  companies,  and  copies  are  now  coming  into  the  board. 
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F"*  if  teen  or  twenty  have  been  received  and  are  ready  for  the  chair- 
man's signature. 

The  Chairman.  That  agreement  may  go  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

IKona  MO  4.— United  States  Slup')jn7  Board,  representei  hv  United  States  Shipping  fioard  Emergency 

Fleet  Corporation,  Washington.) 

Agency  Agreement  for  Managing  and  Operating  Vessels. 

^  This  agreement  made  in  duplicate  the day  of ,  19 — ,  between  the 

I  "nited  States  of  America,  acting  throu^  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  repre- 
stonted  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  herein- 
after called  the  corporation,  and — .  hereinafter  called  the  agent,  witnesseth: 

1 .  Appointment  oj agent. — The  corporation  appoints  the  agent  as  its  agent  to  manage, 
operate,  and  conduct  the  business  of  such  vessels  as  it  has  assigned  or  may  assign 
to  the  agent. 

2.  AgenVs  acceptance  of  appointment. — The  agent  agrees  to  act  as  such  agent  and 
t  o  manage,  operate,  and  conduct  the  business  of  such  vessels  in  accordance  with  the 
<lirections,  orders,  and  regulations  which  the  corporation  may  from  time  to  time 
|>re8cribe. 

3.  Manning  J  equipping,  etc.,  vessels  and  paying  disbursements. — The  agent  agrees  to 
man,  equip,  victual,  and  supply  such  vessels,  and  to  pay  for  account  of  the  corpora- 
tion the  cost  thereof  and  all  other  costs  and  expenses  incident  to  the  management, 
operation,  and  conduct  of  the  business  of  such  vessels  except  as  is  otherwise  providea 
herein. 

4.  Maintenance  and  repairs. — The  agent  shall  (subject  to  such  regulation  or  methods 
or  supervision  and  inspection  as  may  be  required  or  prescribed  by  the  corporation) 
exercise  reasonable  care  to  maintain  the  vessel  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  state  in  hull, 
machinery,  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  equipment,  procuring  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  corporation  the  necessary  labor  and  material  to  effect  ordinary  running  repairs 
and  replacements.  No  extraordinary  repairs  or  expenses  shall  be  made  or  incurred, 
and  no  alterations  in  hull,  machinery,  or  equipment  shall  be  made  by  the  agent, 
except  in  cases  of  serious  emergency,  without  first  securing  in  writing  the  authorization 
of  the  corporation. 

The  agent  shall  encourage  the  practice  of  performing  all  possible  repairs  by  the 
vespel's  crew,  and  when  necessary  to  have  repairs  penormed  by  repair  companies 
shall  encourage  the  practice  of  letting  contracts  for  this  work  on  competitive  lump- 
sum bids. 

5.  Agent  must  use  care  to  avoid  all  damage  and  loss. — The  agent  agrees  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  corporation,  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  the  United  States  in  all  respects  and  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  avoid 
Ifx^i  and  damage  of  every  nature  to  the  corporation,  the  Shipping  Board,  or  the  United 
States.  In  judging  the  liability  of  the  agent  under  this  paragraph  the  acts  of  sub- 
agents  or  brokers  employed  by  the  agent  shall  be  deemed  the  acts  of  the  agent. 

6.  Trades,  bills  of  lading,  etc. — The  agent  agrees  to  operate  said  vessels  in  such 
j<ervice  as  the  corporation  may  direct  and  to  issue  to  shippers  the  customary  charter 
parties,  freight  contracts,  and  bills  of  lading,  except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  the 
corporation,  and  shall  exercise  reasonable  care  to  see  that  such  shipping  documents 
when  not  prescribed  by  the  corporation  shall  contain  all  exemptions  and  stipulations 
usual  in  the  particular  trade  or  service  in  which  the  vessel  may  be  engaged. 

7.  Subagents  subject  to  corporation's  disapproval. — The  selection  by  the  agent  of 
agents  or  subagents  in  foreign  and  domestic  ports  shall  be  subject  to  disapproval  by 
the  corporation. 

K.  Collection  of  moneys. — The  a^ent  a^ees  to  collect  when  due  all  fresight  and  other 
moneys  accruing  to  the  corporation  ariying  out  of  the  management,  operation,  and 
l>Ui*ine^  of  the  vessels,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  charterer^  shipper,  or 
nther  debtor  of  the  corporation  to  pay  promptly  puch  moneys,  to  immediately  notify 
tho  proper  officers  of  the  corporation  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  proper  to  protect 
the  corporation's  interests.  The  agent  further  agrees  to  do  all  things  which  the 
fMirporation  is  required  by  law  or  custom  to  do  either  as  owner  of  the  vessels  or  as 
i  arrier  of  the  cargo. 

9.  Handling  of  moneys. — ^The  agent  agrees  to  deposit  all  moneys  collected  on  behalf  of 
the  c^orporation  in  a  national  bank  or  a  bank  which  is  a  member  oi  the  United  States 
Ketleral  Reserve  Association  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  which  moneys  shall,  in  so  far  as  the  agent 
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is  concerned,  be  the  property  of  the  corporation;  and  whenever  the  treaBurer  c>f  ±i 
corporation  considers  the  public  interest  demands,  they  shall  be  subject  to  chetk  hj 
him,  as  well  as  by  the  agent;  the  agent  shall  make  from  such  fund  all  disbureeimrfl 
authorized  to  be  paid  by  the  agent  for  the  account  of  the'  corporation  and  shall,  ^ 
such  times  and  in  such  form  as  may  be  directed  by  the  corporation,  render  a  ilI 
account  of  all  moneys  received.  No  items  will  be  allowed  in  settlement  with  tin 
agent  unless  supported  by  proper  vouchers  or  accountings. 

In  case  the  amount  of  mnds  held  by  the  agent  for  the  corporation  should  be  inriifij 
cient  to  meet  the  disbursements  necessary  on  the  vessels  of  the  corporation,  the  aeeLl 
may  seciu-e  an  advance  from  the  corporation  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  /lcj 
and  accounted  for  in  such  manner  as  the  corporation  may  direct. 

10.  Accounting  and  auditing. — ^The  agent  shall  keep  separate  books  of  account  c 
such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  corporation,  dev  -H 
exclusively  to  the  agency  business  with  the  corporation  which  books^ together  itaI 
all  vouchers,  accounts,  papers,  or  other  documents  shall  at  all  times  be  subje  1 1| 
the  inspetion  and  audit  of  the  corporation;  and  the  corporation  may  at  any  tiiH 
temporarily  take  possession  of  the  same  to  make  a  complete  audit;  and,  in. case  tl 
agency  is  terminated,  may  retain  possession  of  such  books  and  papers  as  it  may  d^**' 
advisable.    The  agent  shall  furnish  statements  and  reports  when  called  for  by  r 
corporation,  and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  corporation,  and  shall  generally  o:» 
form  its  accounting  to  the  directions  of  the  corporation. 

11.  Compensation. — The  corporation  shall  pay  to  the  a^ent  as  full  compenaatioa 
for  the  agent's  services  ]:ereunder  as  follows: 

(a)  Frcm  United  States  %  orts. — Five  per  cent  on  gross  outward  freight,  dead  frei^A' 
demurrage,  express,  and  mail  revenue;  provided  that  2 J  per  cent  only  shall  be  jcii 
on  full  cargoes  of  coal,  grain,  sulphur,  and  phosphate,  regardless  of  the  numbe' ' 
ports  of  loading  or  discharge  and  regardless  of  the  niunber  of  bills  of  lading,  or  c  c 
signees;  and  provided  further,  that  2 J  per  cent  only  shall  be  paid  on  full  cargoe-o| 
other  commoaities  shipped  from  one  shipper  to  one  consignee,  from  one  port  of  loadi-u 
to  one  port  of  discharge  to  be  accepted  by  the  ship  and  delivered  without  count  i^ 
marks. 

(6)  Into  United  States  ports. — Two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  gross  inward  fn?i:rtt 
dead  freight,  demurrage,  express,  and  mail  revenue,  the  minimum  inward  fee  at  ea  s 
port  where  cargo  is  dischargeci  to  be  $250. 

(c)  Between  United  States  poi: . — The  provisions  of  (a)  and  (b)  above  shall  govf-n. 
except  as  to  the  full  cargoes  mentioned  in  (a),  as  to  which  the  agent  shall  recei^' 
only  2J  per  cent  on  the  gross  freight,  dead  freight,  and  demurrage,  and  no  fixei 
minimum  inward  fee. 

(d)  Between  ports  other  than  United  States  ports. — Two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  jffos 
freight,  dead  freiglit,  demurrage,  express,  and  mail  revenue. 

(e)  Ballast  voya  :es. — Five  dollars  per  day  on  ballast  voyages,  minimum  fee  t-'^ 
except  in  New  England  coal  trade  between  United  States  ports  north  of  Cape  Hatt^^iv, 
minimum  shall  be  $15;  days  to  be  cotmted  from  clearance  toentry  of  veasel;  whcLi 
vessel  calls  en  route  for  orders,  fuel,  repairs,  or  any  other  cause,  the  time  between 
entry  and  clearance  at  such  ports  of  call  en  route  not  to  count. 

(/)  Compensation  while  urider  repairs,  etc. — For  each  period  the  vessel  is  laid  'ly 
for  repairs,  inspection,  or  survey,  the  agent  shall  receive  $25  per  vessel  per  day  frr 
each  day  beyond  the  first  10  days  of  that  period.'  Where  repairs,  inspections,  or 
surveys  are  made  while  the  vessel  is  loading  or  discharging  cargo,  ballast,  or  bunker?, 
the  time  so  spent  shall  not  count  as  lay  days., 

Actual  traveling  expenses  incurred  by  the  agent  shall  be  paid  him  and  shall  ht 
chargeable  to  the  voyage  account  if  the  vessel  is  laid  up  elsewhere  than  at  the  homej 
port  of  the  agent. 

(g)  Passenger  revenue. — Ten  per  cent  on  gross-passenger  and  excess-baggage  revenue. 

Erovided,  however,  that  5  per  cent  only  shall  be  paid  on  gross-passenger  and  exceas* 
aggage  revenue  derived  from  carr>dng  passengers  on  cargo  vessels,  as  provided  in 
section  26  of  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1^20. 

(h)  Salvage. — Five  per  cent  of  all  salvage  earned  for  account  of  the  vessel  for  salvage 
services  rendered  to  vessels  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  or  the  corporation  and  2i  per  cent  on  all  salvage  earned  for  account  of  the 
vessel  for  salvage  services  rendered  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  Shipping  ik»anl 
or  the  corporation.  The  amount  of  salvage  awards  for  such  last-named  8er\dces  shall 
be  determined  by  the  corporation,  and  all  negotiations  for  settlements  of  other  8al\'ai.'« 
claims  shall  be  in  the  control  of  the  corporation. 

(t)  Branch  houses  of  the  agent. — (Compensation  for  a^ncy  services  of  agent*s  Urani  b 
houses  is  provided  for  below  in  paragraph  12,  subdivision  (6). 

(j)  United  States  ports,  as  used  above,  means  United  States  continental  ports,  not 
including  Alaska  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
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(it)  The  commifisions  provided  for  above  upon  the  gioas  freight,  dead  freight,  de- 
murrage, express,  mail,  passenger,  and  excess-baggage  revenue,  and  salvage  shall 
be  paid  only  on  revenue  actually  collected,  except  where  the  agent  at  the  corpora- 
tion's request  carries  governmental  cargo  on  which  no  freight  is  to  be  collected ;  final 
control  over  the  compromise,  settlement,  or  waiver  of  disputed  claims  for  gross  freight, 
dead  freight,  demurrage,  etc.,  to  be  \i'ith  the  corporation. 

12.  Brokerage  commissions^  etc. — There  shall  be  charged  against  the  voyage  account: 
(a)  Freight,  passenger,  and  charter  brokerage  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  and 

properly  incurred  to  secure  cargoes,  passengers,  or  charters  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  trade. 

(6)  The  customary  fees  and  commissions  for  all  ports  in  the  vessel's  itinerary  ^\here 
these  charges  are  necessarily  and  properly  incurred.  For  agency  ser\ices  rendered 
by  branch  houses  of  the  agent,  in  foreign  and  dependency  ports,  the  agent  shall  be 
paid  and  there  shall  be  charged  against  the  voyage  account  the  customary  fees  and 
commissions  for  those  ports,  as  specified  in  the  schedule  of  fees  and  commissions  for 
foreign  and  dependency  ports  adopted  by  the  corporation  March  1,  1920,  as  the  same 
may  be  revised  from  time  to  time.  .  Revisions  shall  not  be  made  without  15  days' 
notice  to  the  agent.  For  agency  services  rendered  by  branch  houses  of  the  agent 
in  United  States  ports  the  agent  shall  be  paid  and  there  shall  be  charged  against  the 
voyage  account  tne  customary  fees  for  such  8er^  ices  in  those  ports  until  such  time 
as  the  corporation  shall  adopt  a  schedule  for  such  fees,  and  when  said  schedule  is 
adopted,  it  shall  govern  as  adopted  and  revised  from  time  to  time. 

But  unless  said  schedule  expressly  so  provides,  fees^hall  not  be  paid  for  agency 
Ber vices  in  United  States  ports  where  the  vessel  enters  to  load  or  discharge  cargo, 
ballast,  or  passengers,  or  undergo  repairs,  inspection,  or  survey,  in  addition  to  the 
compensation  in  those  cases  already  provided  for  in  subdivisions  (a),  (6),  (c),  (e),  (f), 
and  (g),  under  section  11  above,  headed  "Compensation." 

13.  Use  of  each  others^  contracts  by  the  corporation  and  agent, — The  corporation  shall, 
when  it  may  legally  do  so,  have  the  advantage  of  any  existing,  or  future,  contracts 
of  the  agent  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  fuel,  supplies,  or  equipment;  provided, 
this  may  be  done  without  unreasonably  interfering  ^-ith  the  requirements  of  other 
vessels  owned  or  operated  by  the  agent.  In  every  case  where  the  corporation  shall 
contract  or  shall  have  contracted  for  materials,  fuel,  supplies,  equipment,  or  serv  ices, 
4Uch  as  those  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Survey,  the  insurance  syndicates,  or  other 
similar  services,  the  agent  shall  procure  the  same  in  pursuance  of  such  contract  and 
shall  pay  for  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  corporation;  pro\ided, 
that  when  necesaary  to  avoid  undue  delay  to  vessels,  the  agent  may,  subject  to  the 
corporation's  approval  first  obtained,  procure  materials,  fuel,  supplies,  equipment, 
or  services  from  other  sources  at  lowest  obtainable  costs.  The  agent,  in  such  cases, 
ahall  support  its  disbursements  with  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  corporation. 

14-  General  average — Particular  average. — In  case  of  general  or  particular  average, 
the  agent  agrees  to  appoint  an  adjuster,  approved  by  the  corporation,  and  to  assist  the 
adjuster  in  preparing  the  average  account,  to  take  proper  security  for  the  cargo  pro- 
portion of  average  and  to  take  liens  and  all  other  possible  measures  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  corporation.  For  such  services  the  agent  shall  receive  the  customery 
fee,  the  amount  of  which  ^ill  be  determined,  jointly,  by  the  agent  and  the  adjuster, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  corporation. 

15.  Bond. — ^The  agent  agrees,  whenever  required  by  the  corporation,  to  furnish  a 
bond  satisfactorv  to  the  corporation  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  agent's  duties 
and  obligations  hereunder. 

16.  Termination  of  agency. — (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time 
to  terminate  this  agreement  as  to  any  and  all  vessels  assigned  to  the  agent  and  to  as- 
sume control  forthwith  of  any  or  all  of  said  vessels  and  to  collect  directly  all  freight 
moneys  or  other  debts  remaining  unpaid. 

{b)  Upon  ^ving  the  corporation  30  days*  written  notice,  the  agent  shall  have  the 
right  to  terminate  this  agreement,  such  termination  not  to  become  effective  as  to  any 
vessel  until  its  arrival  and  discharge  at  a  United  States  port. 

In  cases  of  termination  under  either  (a)  or  (6),  the  agent  shall,  if  required  by  the 
corporation,  adjust,  settle,  and  liquidate  the  current  business  of  the  vessels. 

17.  Retroactive  to  Mardi  1. — This  agreement  is  in  substitution  of,  and  hereby  abro- 
gates, the  agreement  made  effective  March  1,  1920,  and  known  as  Form  MO.  3,  and  all 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  under  said  Form  MO.  3  are  hereby  canceled  and 
this  present  agreement  is  maoe  retroactive  to  March  1,  1920,  except  as  may  be  other- 
wise mutually  agreed  by  the  corporation  and  the  agent,  and  noted  hereon  in  writing 
over  the  signatures  of  the  persons  authorized  to  represent  the  corporation  and  the 
aj?ent. 

18.  Interpretation  of  this  agreement. — Any  question  arising  under  this  agreement 
may,  at  the  option  of  either  party  hereto,  be  referred  for  recommendation  to  a  com- 
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mittee  known  aa  the  Standing  Committee  on  Managing  Agents*  Agreement,  con^istiii; 
of,  first,  duly  appointed  representatives  of  the  corporation:  second,  duly  appointe-i 
representatives  of  the  American  Steamship  Owners  Association,  the  United  Sta!t« 
Ship  Operators  Association,  Northwest  Steamship  Managers  Association,  the  Paritir- 
American  Steamship  Association,  the  Gulf  Shipping  (Conference  (Inc.>.  the  South 
Atlantic  Conference.  The  determinations  of  this  committee  shall  be  only  in  the  i^yrm 
of  recommendations  to  the  corporation,  the  final  decision  to  be  left  to  the  corporatioo. 
In  Witness  Whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  contract,  in  duplies t4^. 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

United  States  of  America. 
By  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
By  United  States  Shipping  Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

By 

Attest: 


President 


Secretary. 

By 


Agent. 


The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
You  do  not  know  whether  you  are  losmg  money  or  making  money 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  here  is  what  we  did:  When  I  took  the 
comptroller's  office  in  May  of  this  year,  I  found  that  the  board  wa> 
without  any  definite  information.  In  the  first  place,  during  the 
period  of  the  war  the  board,  had  never  received  an  accounting  of  the 
various  vessel  movements.  Under  the  ship  control  committee,  which 
was  established  early  in  the  war,  vessels  were  moved  from  one  point 
to  another  without  itineraries  being  made  known.  They  would  not 
let  us  have  them,  due  to  the  operations  of  the  war.  In  July,  1?10. 
I  came  in  touch  with  it  and  found,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  thorf 
were  large  sums  of  money  out,  and  we  did  not  know  where  thev 
were.  The  general  comptroller's  office  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration sent  men  out,  and  as  a  result  of  that  drive  we  found  accounts 
amounting  to  some  50,000  voyage  accounts,  with  all  the  details  and 
supporting  vouchers.  We  had  to  go  back  in  our  revision  of  the 
accomits  and  find  out  where  the  ships  had  been  and  patch  out  pieces 
of  voyages  with  the  voyage  account  and  determine  whether  or  n<^t 
there  was  a  profit  made  on  certain  voyages. 

We  have  driven  that  through,  so  that  previous  to  May  1,  1911», 
all  of  that  accounting  has  been  audited  and  set  up.  Aft^r  that 
departure,  they  assisted  so  that  the  accounting  would  be  done  in 
the  offices  of  the  various  districts.  That  accountmg  has  been  started. 
The  work  has  come  in  and  is  being  spread  on  the  records,  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  the  operators'  accounting,  so  that  we  can  justify  the 
operators'  accounts.  Then,  on  March  1,  this  new  agreement  was 
adopted.  It  was  an  unfortunate  agreement  in  that  it  provided  that 
the  operators  should  be  paid  a  certain  commission  based  upon  the  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  the  ships  and  the  value  placed  on  the  dead-weiijht 
tonnage.  In  order  to  provide  that  the  operators  should  receive 
equitable  compensation,  that  value  was  fixed  for  bookkeeping  pur- 
poses at  $200  per  dead-weight  ton,  and  $200  per  dead-weight  ton  wai 
set  up  on  the  records.  That  was  a  movable  item,  and  you  might 
move  that  $200  per  dead- weight  ton  up  or  down,  but  when  you  came 
to  consider  the  question  of  equitable  compensation  you  had  to  takt^ 
into  consideration  the  frailties  of  human  nature  to  determine  whether 
an  operator  was  a  good  one  or  not. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  operator? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  mean  the  operator  of  ships.  They  are  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  ships  are  allocated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  recjuire  an  agreement  with  them? 
SVhy  do  you  not  have  a  rule  applicable  to  them?  They  are  your 
?niployees,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Under  the  agreements,  or  under  these  agency 
fiorpoements,  they  are  the  agents  of  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  not  be  employees  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  operate  your  steamers? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  They  have  their  own  steamers.  They  are  usually 
larjre  ship  operators. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  talking  now  about  purchasers — — 

Mr,  TwEEDALE  (interposing).  No,  sir;  I  am  talking  about  the 
>porators  of  our  vessels. 

('apt.  Foley.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  The  policy  adopted 
>y  the  Division  of  Operations  has  been  to  carry  out  always  what  has 
>oon  understood  to  be  the  manifest  intent  of  Congress  that,  as  soon 
IS  practicable,  this  property  that  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
I  'nited  States  Government  through  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
ihould  pass  under  the  control  of  private  enterprise,  and  that  there- 
oro  we  should  never  set  up  withm  our  organization  anything  that 
i^'ould  look  like  the  permanent  control  or  permanent  operation  by 
lio  Government  of  tnis  fleet,  but  that,  step  by  step,  day  by  day, 
hikI  week  by  week  we  should  do  those  things  which  would  lead  to  the 
ittiniate  goal  of  translating  this  fleet  into  private  hands  and  into 
)ri  vate  control.  That  is  why  we  adopted  the  principle  of  supervisory 
>porution  by  assignment,  either  to  established  steamship  companies 
)r  now  steamship  companies  that  could  be  formed  ana  that  would 
)rovide  satisfactory  evidence  of  some  stability  and  promise  of  per- 
orniance.  t 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  accomplished  that 
)y  appointing  agents. 

Capt.  Foley.  We  simply  term  those  steamship  companies,  or  the 
?hip  companies  formed  for  this  purpose,  as  agents  of  thi?  United  States 
>f  America,  through  the  Unitecl  States  Shipping  Board  or  the  United 
>tates  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  • 

The  Chairman.  But  these  agents  do  not  have  any  money  invested 
in  the  ships,  or  they  have  not  purchased  the  ships. 

( 'apt.  Foley.  In  some  cases  they  have. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Under  these  purchases  the  operators,  as  tlicy  are 
termed,  although  you  might  call  them  purchasers,  pay  down  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  agreed  value  of  the  ships,  and  that  percentage  is 
:h>w  10  per  cent.  Then,  it  is  arranged  that  the  freight,  or  the  money 
^arne<l  irom  cargoes,  shall  go  into  an  impounded  fund,  and  each  year 
i  certain  percentage  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  ships  a^eed  upon 
ihall  be  paid,  the  title  to  tne  ship  remaining  in  the  United  States 
•>hipping  Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  (Corporation  as  the  case  may 
\h\  In  some  of  those  agreements  we  provide  that  when  50  per  cent 
»f  the  cost  price  has  been  paid  the  title  to  the  ship  will  be  transferred 
to  the  operator.  Now,  that  is  in  effect  merely  an  executory  contract 
)f  sale.  It  has  been  termed  a  managing  agreement  and  it  has  been 
UTined  an  operating  agreement.  We  also  have  in  these  contracts 
I  provision  tnat  in  the  event  of  any  default  of  certain  conditions, 
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which  are  specified  and  set  out,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
can  retake  tne  ships,  and  that  the  purchaser  or  operator  or  managing 
agent,  as  you  may  see  fit  to  term  him,  forfeits  the  money  which  he 
has  paid,  in  view  of  that  default.  That  is  the  way  these  ships  are 
being  operated,  the  Government  retaining  the  title  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  those  that  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  directing  the  attention  of  the  comptroller 
to  the  operation  of  ships  that  had  not  been  sold. 

Mr.  G<)FF.  That  is  the  policy  under  the  managing  agency  agree- 
ment, which  makes  them  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Your  income  from  that  source  is  income  on 
mortgages  on  contracts,  and  not  income  from  ships  that  are  being 
operated  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  proper.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  ships  that  you  are  operating, 
and  not  the  ships  that  are  bemg  operated  under  these  agreements 
which  were  simply  drawn  m  order  that  the  Government  might  be 
sure  that  in  the  end  it  would  get  its  money.  That  is  the  reason 
why  you  provided  for  that  impounded  fund — that  is,  to  insure  the 
Government  that  the  money  would  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract  of  sale. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  you  are  operating  hundreds  of  ships? 

Capt.  Foley.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  include  the  ships  being' operated 
imder  the  agreement  you  spoke  of  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chmrman.  There  are  two  classes  of  operation. 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.  First,  those  that  you  have  some  jurisdiction 
over  under  the  agreements.  How  many  ships  of  that  class  are 
being  operated  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  are  vou  operating  that  no  one 
else  has  any*  interest  in  except  the  United  States. 

Capt.  Foley.  There  are  1,150  steel  cargo  ships,  which  are  beinff 
operated  mider  this  agreement.  They  are  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
132  operating  companies,  and  each  one  of  those  companies  has 
signed,  or  will  sign  that  contract,  under  which  they  engage  to  do 
certain  thmgs  for  the  corporation,  in  virtue  of  which  they  have  been 
assigned  a  certain  amomit  of  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  table  to  show,  first,  what 
your  income  will  be  from  ships  sold  and  now  being  operated  imder 
this  agreement,  and,  second,  how  much  income  will  be  received 
from  the  ships  that  you  operate  yourself? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  you  are  keeping  those  two  accounts 
separate. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  One  is  in  connection  with  ship  sales  and  the  other 
is  the  record  of  operations.  Tnat  agreement  is  the  one  under  which 
the  operations  are  performed,  and  that  is  not  the  sales  agreement. 
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rapt.  Foley.  Under  the  agreement,  those  agents  agree  to  do 
tain  things,  and  they  receive  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage  under 
»  terms  which  are  set  forth  in  the  contract.  From  the  gross 
enues  which  they  receive  from  operations,  they  receive  certain 
Tentages  which  are  set  forth  in  the  contract, 
rhe  Chairman.  In  that  statement  that  you  have  there,  do  you 
up  how  much  you  propose  to  receive  from  the  sale  of  ships,  and 
41,  in  separate  items,  how  much  you  expect  to  receive  as  operating 
ome  from  ships  that  you  are  operating  and  have  not  solo? 
VIr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

rhe  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  receive  from  ships 
(1  during  the  rest  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  we  are  satisfied  from  an 
imination  of  the  notes  we  have  on  hand  that  between  now  and 
ne  30,  we  will  collect  $10,000,000  on  account  of  notes  for  ships 
»viously  sold. 

rhe  Chairman.  How  much  will  fall  due  within  that  time,  irrespec- 
e  of  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Within  thkt  time,  on  notes  that  have  heretofore 
Ml  due  and  extended,  there  are  $40,000,000  due. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  expect  to  collect  of  that  $10,000,000. 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  from  an  examination  of  the  accounts 
d  from  the  way  the  notes  have'been  extended,  we  estimate  that  we 
11  get  $10,000,000  out  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  will  be  received  in 
p  way  of  operating  revenue  from  the  operation  of  ships  that  have 
t  been  sola? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Taking  into  consideration  the  experience  of  the 
st  four  or  five  months,  f  do  not  believe  we  will  have  any  net  amount 
)m  the  operation  of  ships  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  vou  have  received  so 
r  during  the  fiscal  year  from  the  operation  of  ships  ? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  taken  $19,000,000  out  of  the  accounts 
the  operators. 

The  (^airman.  That  is,  for  ships  you  have  sold  ? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir;  those  are  moneys  that  we  have  taken  out 
the  operator's  accounts,  according  to  our  statement. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  that  you  have  made  that,  or  have 
>u  taken  it  out  ofpast  earnings  ? 

Mr.  TwEBDALE.  We  have  taken  $19,000,000  out  of  the  trust  funds 
operators  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  may  have  drawn  on  the  earnings  of  prior 
lars? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  statement  for 
e  fiscal  year,  and  an  estimate  of  what  the  board  will  make  on  ships 
at  you  operate,  without  regard  to  those  that  are  being  operated 
ider  agency  agreements  where  the  ships  have  been  sold. 
Mr.  IVeedale.  In  order  to  reply  to  that  question,  I  want  to  say 
lat  until  the  next  30  days,  when  I  can  complete  the  returns  that 
ive  come  in  from  the  operators,  I  can  not  answer  the  question 
rectly.  The  nearest  that  I  can  come  to  it  is  to  give  what  I  have 
't  up  in  order  to  enable  the  board  to  form  some  determination. 
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As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  when  I  went  in  there,  I  found  these  operat- 
ing agreements,  but  the  board  had  no  statement  of  the  facts  that 
showed  them  either  definitely  or  indefinitely  how  much  money  they 
were  receiving  on  account  of  the  operation  of  ships.  The  reason  was 
that  they  had  not  received  voyage  accounting  from  all  the  various 
voyages  of  the  ships.  The  voyage  accounts  tney  did  receive  in  the 
Emergencv  Fleet  Corporation  were  in  such  shape  that  they  could 
not  spread  them  on  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  come 
to  Congress  and  ask  for  money  when  you  can  not  tell  us  what  you 
have  or  what  you  have  earned.  Presumably  you  have  had  too 
much  money,  because  you  have  not  systematized  this  big  business 
so  that,  if  it  w^ere  a  private  business,  you  could  go  to  the  board  of 
directory  and  make  your  showing.  You  have  here  a  82,000,000,000 
corporation,  and  you  should  be  able  to  lay  before  us,  as  before  a 
board  of  directors,  a  financial  statement  that  would  show  what 
budget  you  should  have. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  think  your  conclusion  as  to  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  is  well  drawn,  because  in  the  past  they  have  not  been  able 
to  do  that.  They  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary facts  to  portray  the  situation  and  to  provide  the  Shipping 
Board  with  statements  that  would  give  definite  information,  we  did 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  We  required  that,  beginning  on 
the  1st  of  March,  last,  every  voyage  that  was  completed  should  be 
reported  to  us  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  voyage — 
but  not  in  detail,  or  in  a  shape  to  be  auditea  as  finally  correct — but 
a  statement  that  would  give  the  outward  freight  money  value,  and 
the  outward  expenses.  Of  course,  that  statement  would  not  be 
complete  because  the  amount  of  foreign  disbursements  would  not  in 
all  cases  be  included  in  the  accounts,  but  an  estimate  of  those  for- 
eign expenditures  could  be  made.  Based  upon  that  information, 
we  have  rendered  to  the  board  weekly  statements  of  all  sailings 
brought  down  from  March  1.  This  statement  shows  that  the 
number  of  voyages  begun  subsequent  to  March  1,  1920,  and  termi- 
nated by  November  20,  1920,  were  2,278.  Of  those  voj^ages  wo 
have  reports  in  the  statement  of  2,040.  Those* voyages  were  madt* 
by  966  ships  of  our  fleet.  There  were  under  the  control  of  the  board 
during  that  period  1,170  ships.  The  revenue  from  those  voyages, 
or  the  freight  receipts  from  outward  voyages  was  $82,679,091. i^o; 
from  inward  voyages,  the  receipts  were  $41,817,864.36,  and  the 
miscellaneous  revenue  was  $2,317,878.72,  making  a  total  revenue 
of  $126,814,841.43.  I  want  you  to  remember  that  this  is  only  for 
those  particular  voyages  from  March  1,  to  November  20.  On  those 
particular  voyages  the  expense  was  $81,670,826.35,  showing  a  profit. 
or  a  difference  between  revenue  and  voyage  expense  of  $45,144.- 
115.67.  Under  our  agreement  that  was  in  existence  at  the  time 
this  work  was  being  performed  there  were  fixed  charges  for  those 
ships  of  $63,847,966.35,  and  deducting  the  fixed  charges,  there  will 
be  shown  a  net  profit  of  $18,699,951.81. 

These  fixed  cnarges  embrace  10  per  cent  for  the  depreciation  of 
ships;  they  embrace  4  per  cent  for  insurance;  they  embrace  4  per 
cent  for  maintenance  and  repairs  and  then  they  embrace  a  little 
more  than  that  amount  to  cover  the  overhead  of  $4,105,378.17. 
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INSURANCE — DEPRECIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  insurance? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  carry  our  own  insurance;  we  set  up  a  reserve 
)  cover  it.  So  you  see,  we  have  a  high  depreciation  of  10  per  cent 
hich,  in  mv  mind,  is  just  about  double  what  it  ought  to  be;  but 
lat  was  under  the  previous  form  of  agreement  and  it  is  now  following 
lat  agreement  rignt  straight  through. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  total  reserves  amount  to  for  de- 
reciation,  for  insurance  and  the  other  items  which  you  do  not  pay  out? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  For  depreciation,  $42,452,323.51;  for  insurance, 
16,200,805.89,  and  the  item  set  up  for  maintenance,  of  course,  is  to 
)ver  repairs.         • 

The  Chairman.  So  you  set  up  a  reserve,  in  order  to  show  this 
perating  deficit,  of  almost  $60,000,000. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes;  $58,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  $58,530,000. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  statement  is  reliable  you  are  making  some 
loney  and  you  will  actually  have  more  cash  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
nd  of  the  year  from  operations  than  you  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ear,  because  that  reserve  will  be  there  in  cash  and  will  be  available 
:)r  operations. 

Capt.  Foley.  May  I  interrupt  to  pick  it  up  from  the  point  at 
rtiich  Mr.  TwEEDALE  stopped?  In  that  statement  you  get  two 
terns,  first,  gross  revenue,  and,  second,  gross  expense,  and  you 
lavc  the  percentage  of  one  to  the  other.  I  pick  it  up  from  day  to 
lay,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  keep  track 
>f  what  the  gross  revenue  is,  and  by  applying  the  factor  derived 
rom  those  amounts  I  find  out  the  difference  between  the  two. 
riiat  is  the  direction  in  which  we  go  and  it  is  a  pretty  safe  one, 
)ocause  we  know  that  by  the  improvement  of  methods,  administra- 
ion,  and  so  on,  our  expense  k  getting  less  and  not  more. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  In  regard  to  your  statement  in  relation  to  the 
imount  of  monev,  it  is  true  that  leaving  out  the  fixed  charges,  the 
lepreciation  ana  the  insurance  which  we  are  carrying  ourselves, 
t  shows  a  net  profit;  that  is,  those  operations  for  that  particular 
)oriod  indicate  that  the  fleet  is  making  money,  but  a  thing  which 
lius  occurred  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  has  been  that  in 
>rder  to  meet  competition  all  of  our  freight  has  been  sent  collect;  we 
*ould  not  compete  with  the  foreign  bottoms,  as  I  told  you  a  little 
»hile  ago,  unless  we  did  that  very  thing. 
The  Chairman.  But  that  money  is  going  to  come  in. 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Qiairman.  And  most  oi  it  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  can  not  tell  you  that;  I  do  not  know. 
The  Chairman.  So  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  actuall}^ 
liave  more  money,  because  you  will  have  that  reserve,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  build  more  ships;  you  will  have  the  money  and  it  will 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  operations.  Now,  you  do  not  set 
aside  in  a  bank,  we  will  say,  $2,000,000  of  reserve  and  Keep  it  there  as 
rpserv'e;  you  just  keep  that  as  a  bookkeeping  item;  you  do  not  actu- 
ally set  up  a  reserve  and  have  a  bank  account  of  $4,000,000  or 
$5^000,000  and  have  it  as  something  which  you  do  not  touch. 
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Mr.  TWEEDALE.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Last  year  when  we  came  before  this  committee  we 
had  estimated  that  we  would  clear  from  operations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $6,000,000  a  month;  that  is,  clear  of  all  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  doing  it,  according  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  According  to  this  statement? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes;  but  it  has  been  called  to  my  attention,  and 
I  think  it  is  true,  that  in  the  last  sailings  that  we  have  had,  on  account 
of  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  the  late  voyages,  the  weekly 
reports  show  a  loss  in  a  great  many  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  make  a  reduction — to  compete  with 
foreign  bottoms  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  What  has  happened,  Capt.  Foley,  as  to  the  rates 
for  transportation  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Well,  the  whole  world  has  seemed  to  reach  a  satura- 
tion point  where  the  ability  to  buy  and  sell  has  simply  disappeared: 
that  IS  all;  people  go  without  rather  than  sell  at  all  on  accoimt  of  the 
exchange,  and  that  is  reflected  in  our  receipts.  Ocean  rates  to-day 
are  down  50  per  cent  of  what  they  were  five  months  ago,  and  that 
applies  to  all  areas. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  other  shipping  concerns  doing?  Are 
they  decreasing  wages  in  order  to  meet  the  decrease  in  rates  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  No;  they  are  not  decreasing,  but  the  book  value  of 
their  ships,  you  see,  is  lower  than  ours  and  they  can  afford  to  operate 
at  these  rates. 

The  Ch.urman.  Irrespective  of  the  book  value  or  your  property, 
are  they  operating  on  a  lower  scale  than  you  are? 

Capt.  Foley.  No,  sir;  but  very  little  lower;  they  may  be  operating 
at  a  slightly  lower  rate.' 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Is  it  true  that  we  require  a  larger  complement  of 
men  on  our  ships  than  the  foreign  ships  require  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  carry  insurance  and  they  have  to  pay 
for  the  insurance;  they  have  preferred  stock  and  they  have  bonded 
indebtedness  on  which  they  nave  to  pay  interest,  while  you  have 
none  of  those  things  at  all.  So  if  you  are  operating  your  ships,  so 
far  as  actual  expense  is  concerned,  as  cheaply  as  other  concerns, 
then  even  with  the  decreased  rate  you  ought  to  have  an  income  that 
they  do  not  have,  because  you  do  not  have  to  pay  interest,  you  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  insurance  and  for  other  things  which  they  are 
compelled  to  pay,  and  you  do  not  have  to  take  care  of  the  replace- 
ment of  ships. 

Capt.  Foley.  In  the  sense  that  our  revenues  exceed  our  expendi- 
tures we  are  making  money  at  the  present  time,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  money  even  at  the  present  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  much?  That  is  just  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  you  can  prove  that  you  will  deserve  a  medal. 

Capt.  Foley.  That  is  easy  enough. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  you  are  going  backward. 

Capt.  Foley.  No,  we  are  not  going  oack;  we  are  going  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  much  ? 
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C^apt.  Foley.  My  personal  estimate  is  that  the  reyeiuies  from 
►Iterations  from  December  1  to  June  30  will  amomit  to  a  gross 
A-vonue  of  $150,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  will  be  yoiir  expense? 

(.''apt.  Foley.  The  gross  expense  will  be  60  per  cent  of  that. 

Mr,  TwEEDALE.  Including  repairs  ? 

(.''apt.  Foley.  Including  voyage  repairs,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  revenue? 

(^apt.  Foley.  SLxty  per  cent  of  $150,000,000  is  $90,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  anywhere  nearly  right  you  do  not 
iiH*<l  any  money,  but  we  can  put  some  money  into  the  Treasury. 

Capt.  Foley.  Not  necessarily  collected,  though,  but  earned. 

Mr.  Magee.  Even  it  it  is  earned  it  is  all  burned  up,  and  more,  at 
t*j\st  it  seems  so  to  me. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  requested  and  insisted  that  we  have 
he  details  of  the  voyage  accounts,  and  we  did  that  so  that  we 
kvould  be  able  to  present  a  statement  to  the  committee  befoie  we 
j^i^t  into  this  controversy.  I  gave  them  60  days  fiom  November  1 
ill  which  to  get  up  those  details,  with  the  hope  that  I  would  be 
ubie  to  reflect  the  true  condition  of  every  account,  but  those  details 
have  not  been  furnished.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  work  we 
have  been  doing  we  know  that  we  got  $19,000,000  in  between  July 
1  and  the  present  time,  and  we  also  know  that  our  trust-fund  bal- 
ttiices  in  tne  hands  of  operators  have  dropped  from  $20, 000^000 
to  SI 5,000,000;  in  other  words,  we  drew  every  dollar  that  we  could 
safely  take  away  from  the  operators. 

FUNDS  IX  BANK  AND  HANDS  OF  OPERATORS. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  balance  have  you  in  the  banks  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  in  the  hands  of  operators,  in  trust-fund 
accounts,  some  fifteen  million  and  odd  thousand  dollars;  it  is  a 
little  over  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  what  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration has  to  its  cedit  in  the  various  banks? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No;  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  operators 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  in  the  banks  available  for 
all  purposes  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  statement  we  made  yesterday  showed  that 
the  emergency  shipping  fund  balance  in  the  'freasury  was  $1,813,000 
on  November  30,  and  our  other  funds,  of  all  descriptions,  amount 
to  891,713,057. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  funds  you  speak  of  are  largely  deposited 
in  banks  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  in  the  Treasury,  but 
there  ae  some  moneys  in  banks  used  for  what  we  call  impress  funds, 
funds  to  be  used  topay  for  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Tnen  you  have  an  a^irailable  cash  balance  of  about 
$92,000,000,  plus  the  $15,000,000  in  the  hands  of  your  agents? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  that  $15,000,000  is 
available  at  all;  theie  may  not  be  a  cent  of  it  that  is  available, 
becaase  it  may  be  required  to  meet  disbursements. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  still  have  accounts  coming  in  ? 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes;  we  have  foreign  disbursements  of  all  kin(t 
coming  in  that  have  to  be  paid  out  of  these  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  these  freight  receipts  which  will  be  col- 
lected  when  the  cargo  is  delivered  ? 

Mi*.  Tweedale.  And  that  may  offset  any  obligation,  and,  there^ 
fore,  that  $15,000,000  may  eventually  become  net  revenue. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  money  earned.  Are  you 
figuring  on  any  bad  accounts  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  No,  sir;  no  bad  accounts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  long  do  yoU  figure  it  usually  takes  to  collect  those 
accounts  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Four  months  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrns.  So  that  money  earned  in  March  would  be  collected  bv 
June  30  ? 

OPERATION    OF   PASSENGER   VESSELS. 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir;  but  after  four  months  we  would  not  re- 
ceive anything  until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Now,  we  have 
another  factor  which  enters  into  this  thing  from  the  operations  point 
of  view.  I  could  start  out  at  any  opportunity  and  give  you  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  just  the  point  to  which  we  have  prog^ressed  as  re- 
spects both  the  cargo  ships  and  the  tank  steamers,  which  are  low- 
powered  ships  and  which  we  understand  pretty  well.  However,  we 
are  facing  a  new  problem,  beginning  with  December,  and  which  has 
begun  already;  we  are  introducing  high-speed  and  high-powered 
passenger  vessels  which,  under  the  terms  of  tne  merchant  marme  act, 
are  to  be  apphed  to  the  estabhshment  of  services  which  will  tend  to 
the  betterment  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  Now,  the  expense 
incident  to  the  operation  of  those  ships  is  vastly  larger  than  the 
expense  incident  to  the  operation  of  low-powered  cargo  ships,  and  we 
have  got  to  be  prepared  to  take  a  loss  on  those  ships. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why  do  you  not  sell  them  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  We  would  be  glad  to  sell  them,  but  there  is  not 
enough 'money  in  the  world  just  at  the  present  time  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  At  your  price  ? 

('apt.  Foley.  Well,  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  course,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  the  way  it  looks  to 
me  is  that  you  do  not  intend  to  do  anything  toward  getting  out  of  this 
business,  and  that  all  of  your  plans  and  the  concentration  of  all  your 
energies  are  toward  keeping  in  business  and  operating  these  ships. 

Capt.  F'oLEY.  No,  sir;  I  can  satisfy  you  otnerwise. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that  you  do  not  propose  to  let  any  of  them  go. 

Capt.  Foley.  I  can  satisfy  you  otherwise  than  that,  Mr.  Magee. 
We  have  not  a  single  thing  in  our  organization  which  in  any  way  tends 
to  permanency;  it  is  a  most  flexible  thing,  and  you  can  get  out  from 
under  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Magee.  Take  these  provisions — which  the  chairman,  I  think, 
very  wisely  put  in  last  year's  bill — in  regard  to  furnishing  funds  to 
keep  you  going.  The  language  is^^' shall  be  paid  from  the  foUowdng 
sources :  (a)  The  amount  on  hand  July  1 ,  1920.^'     How  much  is  that  i 

Capt.  Foley.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  stated  the  amounts  yesterday  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Byrns.  $95,000,000,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  $96,000,000. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Has. that  been  used? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  It  has  all  been  used;  of  the  total  amount  that  we 
had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  total  amount 
-wo  received  under  those  various  items  we  have  spent  every  dollar 
of  it. 

ANALYSIS   OF   RECEIPTS    AND   DISBURSEMENTS. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  going  to  take  them  up  separately,  because  I  am 
verv  much  confused.  I  admit  that  I  have  no  idea  at  this  time  which 
is  satisfying,  and  if  given  an  opportunity  I  am  going  to  see  whether 
I  can  get  some  information  from  which  I  can  form  some  judgment 
myself.     That,  you  say,  was  approximately  $95,000,000. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  cash  balance  as  of  June  30,  1920,  was 
596,547.951.73. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  has  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  (b)  *^the  amount  received  during  the  fiscal  year 
1921  from  the  operation  of  ships."  How  much  have  you  received 
from  that  source,  in  round  figures  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  amount  collected  on  account  of  the  operation 
of  ships  is  $19,168,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Has  that  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Well,  when  1  say  it  has  been  expended  I  want 
always  to  have  3^ou  to  take  into  consideration  that  we  have  a  balance 
on  hand  at  this  period. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  just  where  I  get  confused.  I  think  I  have  an 
analytical  mind,  but  I  can  not  comprehend  these  things  unless  I  get 
an  analysis;  when  I  get  that  then  I  will  get  the  thing  clearly  in  my 
owTi  mind,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  want  to  get  at  the  analysis 
of  this  situation,  so  that  I  can  see,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  exactly 
what  the  situation  is,  what  your  needs  are,  and  what,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Government  should  do  under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  trouble  with  this  statement  is  that  I  am 
quoting  figures  out  of  a  statement  that  runs  along. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  time.  I  think  it  is  important 
As  a  member  of  this  committee,  that  I  should  know  something  about 
what  is  going  on,  because  that  is  what  I  am  here  for,  and  if  I  have 
the  opportunity  I  am  going  to  try  to  find  out,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  suggest  that  the  better  way  to  answer  your 
inquiry  would  be  for  me  to  prepare  a  statement  which  would  show 
exactly  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  I  might  need  to  call  you  back  for  further 
examination.  I  should  think  you  could  tell  me  what  ^'(6)^'  is, 
because  everything  is  clearly  itemized  in  this  biU,  and  I  am  only 
asking  about  the  items  placed  in  this  bill  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  here  is  a  statement 
which  shows 

Mr.  Maoee.  (interposing).  I  just  want  the  amount;  give  me  the 
amount  from  the  statement,  if  you  can.  I  understood  you  to  give 
the  amount  as  $19,168,000,  approximately. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  That  was  the  amoimt  received  from  ships. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Now  we  have  that  amount.  My  next  questioa  is: 
Has  that  amount  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Tweed  ALE.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  expended  that  amount? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  expended  as  much  money  as  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  that  answers  the  question.  So  you  have  ex- 
pended at  least  that  amount;  is  that  rignt? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then,  that  is  a  sufficient  answer  for  that.  Nov, 
(c),  ^'not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  from  deferred  payments  on  ships 
sold  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act.''  Have  you  expended  that 
amount  from  such  sales  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  received  so  far  $9,849,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  From  sales? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  So  you  have  not  received  as  much  as  $15,000,000* 

Mr.  Tweedale.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  expended  the  amount  you  have  received 
from  that  source— $9,849,000  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  has  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now  (d),  ^'not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  from  plant  and 
material  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1921."  Have  you  sold  plant  and 
material  to  the  amount  ot  $25,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  have  received  $9,921,000.    • 

Mr.  Magee.  From  plant  and  material  sold  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  amount  you  have  received  on  those  items  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Surplus  material. 

Mr.  Magee.  Has  that  money  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  as  far  as  that  statement  is  con- 
cerned it  has. 

Mr.  Magee.  Tiien  (e),  '^not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  from  ships  sold 
during'  the  fiscal  year  1921.''  How  much  have  you  received  from 
ships  sold  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  item  I  gave  you  above,  of  $9,849,000,  in- 
cludes money  received  from  the  sale  of  ships  during  this  fiscal  year 
as  well  as  money  received  from  the  sale  of  ships  in  prior  years. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  includes  prior  sales  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  And  sales  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  item  of  $9,849,000? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  have  you  received  from  ships  sold  during  this 
year  ?     Can  you  tell  me  that,  Mr.  Tweedale  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  total  sales  were  75  ships,  amounting  to 
$39,702,391;  that  is  the  total  sale  price. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  have  you  received  of  that? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  should  say,  approximately,  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  the  difference  between  that  and  $9,849,000  was 
made  up  from  the  sale  of  ships  prior  to  the  approval  of  this  act  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  figure  it,  that  makes  a  total,  provided  in  the  bill 
for  your  expenditures,  for  the  year  of  approximately  $135,485,000; 
is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Will  that  amount  run  you  for  the  current  year — that 
is,  to  June  30  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  How  much  more  will  you  need  to  run  your  opera- 
tions ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  To  take  care  of  the  obligations  we  have  contracted 
we  will  need 

Mr.  Maoee  (interposing) :  I  do  not  mean,  Mr.  Tweedale,  obligations 
prior  to  this  current  year,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  amount  of 
money  vou  will  expend  during  the  current  nscal  year,  approximately. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  What  you  definitely  mean  is  that  you  are  not 
taking  into  consideration  any  other  revenue  that  may  come  in  to  us 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Well,  I  have  not  asked  about  that,  but  I  now  have 
$135,485,000,  approximately,  and  that  amount  applies  to  the  current 
act. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Now,  you  saj  you  will  need  an  additional  amount. 
Can  you  give  me  an  approxmiate  estimate  of  the  additional  amount 
you  will  need  to  run  you  to  June  30  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  period  from  No- 
vember 1 — and  these  figures  start  from  November  1 — to  June  30  will 
be  $273,809,000. 

Ml.  Maoee.  From  November  1  to  June  30? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  And  you  have  expended  $135,485,000  up  to  Novem- 
ber 1? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We. have  expended  from  those  particular  sources 
that  much  money. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  is  what  1  mean.     It  is  that  amount? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  would  make  the  total  amount  for  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year,  as  I  figure,  $409,294,000. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  think  that  must  be  about  right. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Now,  then,  have  you  had  or  will  you  have  receipts 
during  the  fiscal  vear  from  any  other  som'ces  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  It  is  estimated  that  we  will  collect  $44,000,000 
from  accounts  receivable. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That,  according  to  my  figures,  still  leaves  a  deficit  of 
$229,809,000. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  will  receive  a  fiu*ther  estimated  revenue  on 
accx>unt  of  interest  of  $6,300,000. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  reduces  the  deficit  to  $223,509,000. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  expect  to  further  recover  on  account  of 
loans;  that  is,  for  the  payment  of  notes,  mortgages  receivable,  and 
accounts  receivable  other  than  those  above,  $9,777,000. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  reduces  it  to  $213,732,000. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Suppose  I  give  you  the  rest  of  these  items  as  I 
have  them  here.  Surplus  from  salvaged  material  sales  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  June  30,  $13,500,000;  recoveries  from  notes  and  accounts 
receivable  from  ship  sales,  $10,000,000. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Sale  of  housing  project,  $480,000;  rentals  from 
real  estate,  housing  division,  $128,000. 

Mr.  Magee,  I  am  not  so  particular  about  the  small  items.  Are 
there  any  more  large  items  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  No,  sir.     I  have  about  $370,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  small  amounts.  As  I 
have  it,  that  leaves  you  still  a  deficit,  aside  from  the  smaller  items 
which  vou  mentioned,  of  approximately  $190,000,000? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  There  is  an  error  somewhere;  there  is  not  that 
much.  We  have  not  included  the  items  of  credit.  There  are  other 
items  of  credit. 

Mr.  Magee.  WTiat  other  items  of  credit? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  started  out  with  a  balance  of  $96,000,000, 
and  the  unexpended  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  that  time,  June  'JO. 
was  $62,872,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  addition  to  the  $96,000,000? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  spent  that? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  No  money  has  been  spent  except  the  $93,000,000 
on  hand  at  the  time  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  Magee.  Your  unexpended  balance  would  be  the  amount  on 
hand  July  1,  1920? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  That  is  the  balance  we  started  with. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  would  be  the  unexpended  balance  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  $96,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  $96,000,000  plus  the  amount  in  the  Treasury. 
$62,872,000,  making  a  total  of  $159,000,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Has  that  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  All  of  that  money  had  been  expended  down  to  the 
1st  of  Novembe-,  except  $93,000,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Making  a  total  of  $159,419,000  that  has  been  expended, 
with  the  exception  of  what  amount  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  $93,000,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  sta  ted  with  $96,574,000? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  And  we  wound  up  on  the  1st  of  November  with 
a  cash  balance. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  had  $96,000,000  cash  balance  on  November  1  t 

Mr.  Tweedale.  $93,500,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Which  you  could  use  between  now  and  the  1st  of 
July? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir;  $93,526,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  would  leave  a  deficit  of  $96,098,000— that  is 
approximately  correct  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  an  estimate  that  you  will  have  a  deficiency, 
Mr.  Tweedale,  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  approxi- 
mately $95,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  occurs  to  me  is  that  I  do  not  see  how  you  arc 
doing  anything  except  running  at  a  lightning  gait  right  into  the  hole. 
By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  if  you  use  this  amount,  you  will  have 
used  all  the  moneys  that  the  chairm^an  provided  in  the  current  bill 
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under  the  headinsa  A,  B,  C,  and  D ;  you  will  have  used  up  the  amount 
you  had  on  hand  July  1,  1920;  you  will  have  used  up  your  unex- 
pentled  balance  in  the  Treasury;  and  you  still  will  have  a  deficit  of 
SiH), 000,000  to  make  up. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  you  should  continue  to  go  on  it 
i^  only  a  question  of  yea^s  when  in  your  opcT-ations  you  would  use 
nil  the  assets  of  the  Shipping  Boa^d  of  every  name  and  nature? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  In  answer  to  your  question,  I  will  say  that  within 
two  years  all  the  expense  of  construction  will  be  absolutely  out  of 
tlie  way.  We  will  then  have  the  operation  of  our  ships  and  if  the 
ships  are  operated  under  the  same  favorable  conditions  that  they 
wore  last  year  we  will  return  many,  many  milloins  to  the  Treasury 
every  vear  that  we  operate  those  ships. 

Mr.  \Iagee.  You  appear  to  be  operating  them  now,  I  understand, 
at  a  loss? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Temporarily  in  these  days  when  it  is  very  hard  to 
operate  ships  at  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  not  anticipate  that  in  the  next  few  years  to 
<*<>nie  competition  will  be  greater  and  the  prospect  of  the  ships  making 
money  will  be  less  than  it  is  to-day? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  will  be  very  much  better,  but 
the  thing  that  is  bothering  the  committee  apparently  is  the  fact  that 
this  money  is  going  out  to  pay  not  only  for  the  ships  to  be  constructed, 
but  the  bills  that  have  accumulated  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  constructing  ships  to-day,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  you  are  paying  as  high  as  $475  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  does  it  cost  Great  Britain  to  produce  per  ton 
the  kind  of  ships  that  you  btiild? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  ships  you  refer  to  are  passenger  ships.  The 
only  information  I  have  in  regard  to-cargo  ships  is  the  information 
that  Admiral  Benson  has  secured. 

Mr.  Magee.  Coming  right  back  to  my  question — you  do  not  need 
to  answer  if  if  you  can  not — take  the  ships  which  you  are  building 
to-day  and  paying  $475  a  ton  for  completion,  do  you  know  what 
Great  Britain  pays  for  the  construction  of  similar  ships  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  No;  that  information  could  be  very  easily  obtained. 
The  Cunard  Line  is  building  16  approximately  sister  ships. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  what  you  would  have  to  pay  per  ton 
if  you  started  in  to-day  to  construct  such  ships  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  About  half. 

Mr.  Magee.  Or  less,  and  the  price  probably  will  be  growing  less 
overy  year  for  at  least  several  years  to  come,  is  not  that  the  prob- 
ability ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  thrown 
all  of  the  material  into  the  junk  rather  than  the  Government  to  spend 
at  the  rate  of  $475  a  ton  in  building  these  ships  ? 

Capt.  Foley,  Congressman,  the  explanation  of  that  matter  goes 
back  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understand.  I  am  not  speaking  in  a  captious 
spirit,  because  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  in  order  to  do  as  far  as  I 
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can,  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do  to  ni^et  these  questions,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  an  utter  waste  of  money.  I  may  be  mistaken  about 
the  position  of  your  board,  but  I  was  very  firmly  impressed  at  the 
last  nearing  that  you  proposed  to  do  business  in  this  way,  regardless 
of  the  judgment  of  Congress,  that  you  had  made  up  your  mind  what 
you  were  going  to  do,  that  you  had  adopted  a  poficy,  and  are  stub- 
bornly adhering  to  it.  That  is  the  impression  i  got.  You  will  not 
sell  ike  ships  unless  you  can  get  your  price  and  that  is  useless — you 
can  not  get  your  price,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Government  wall  take 
a  heayy  war  loss,  and  the  sooner  the  Government  gets  out  of  this 
business  and  the  tremendous  expense  of  operating  it,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  Government,  the  countrv^,  and  everybody  eke 
concerned. 

Capt.  Foley.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  you. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Magee  has  developed  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
deficit  of  a  little  over  $95,000,000,  expenses  incurred  during  the 
current  year? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  should  like  to  have  j'ou  state  just  what  part  of  the 
expenditure  during  the  current  year  represents  construction  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cost  of  operation? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  $169,367,000  from  November  1  to  the  end  of 
the  year.     I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  from  July  1. 

Afr.  Byrns.  Then,  your  deficit  has  been  incurred  on  account  of  the 
construction  expenditures  rather  than  the  operating  expenses  i 

Mr.  TwEiEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  throw  out  of  consideration  everv- 
thing  that  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Operations  has  been  telling 
us  with  regard  to  the  profits  which  you  are  going  to  make  this  year  f 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  oiSy  the  experience  of  the 
past  to  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  experience 
of  the  past  from  the  statement  V 

Mr.  TWEEDALE.  I  kuow  from  the  experience  of  the  past  that  we 
have  received  so  much  money  covering  certain  services,  automaticaEv. 

The  Chairman.  Heretofore  Mr.  Rossi ter  catiie  before  us  and  told 
us  of  the  fabulous  sums  you  were  making  and  now  the  Division  of 
Operations  comes  and  estimates  that  the  profit  this  year  will  be  over 
$90,000,000,  just  from  operations,  and  tnere  you  are.  There  is  no 
agreement  at  all,  as  far  as  this  organization  is  concerned,  as  to  what 
you  are  making,  whether  3^ou  will  have  a  deficit  depends  on  whether 
your  calculations  are  right  or  whether  the  calculations  of  the  Division 
of  Operations  are  right;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  am  satisfied  of  one  thing.  The  thing  that  tells 
me  is  whether  I  get  the  money  or  not  into  the  Treasury.  We  may 
earn  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  satisfaction  in  earning  it  unless 
we  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Magee.  With  reference  to  the  suggestion  made  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Byrns,  I  have  figured  in  my  computations  here  not  only 
the  amount  on  hand  w^hich  they  had  July  1,  1920,  amounting  to 
approximately  $95,000,000  or  $96,000,000,  which  has  been  burned 
up,  but  also  the  unexpended  balance  which  they  claim  was  in  the 
Treasury  in  addition  to  that,  of  approximately  $95,000,000  more 

Mr.  Byrns  (interposing).  In  regard  to  my  position 
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Mr.  Maoee  (interposing).  I  see  your  position. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  am  in  entire  accord  with  you.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  ships  sold  if  they  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  and  proper  value. 

Mr.  aIaoee.  Your  question  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had 
r«»ally  made  a  profit  during  the  year.  My  figures  take  into  considera- 
tion not  only  tne  balance  which  they  had  on  hand  July  1,  1920,  which 
they  did  not  get  this  year,  but  also  approximately  an  equal  balance 
in  the  Treasury. 

♦  Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  that  ought  to  be  deducted.     It  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  point  I  make  is  that  they  have  just  been  burning 
up  all  the  capital  they  could  get  from  every  source  in  the  operation 
ot  this  business,  greatly  exceeding  the  different  items  of  expenditure 
mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  To  answer  your  question  further,  I  stated  a 
moment  -ago  that  we  estimated  to  use  between  November  1  and 
Juno  30,  $169,367,000.  We  had  from  July  1  to  November  1  paid  on 
account  of  the  construction  division,  $112,863,000,  and  so  the  total 
amounts  to  $281,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  was  trying  to  distinguish  in  my  own  mind  the  amount 
rtMjuired  for 'operations  this  year  and  the  amount  required  for  con- 
struction. I  ao  not  think  tliey  should  be  confused  in  passing  upon 
the  (|uestion  of  whether  money  is  being  made  or  lost. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  appreciate  that.  I  am  not  speaking  in  any  spirit 
of  criticism,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sooner  the  board  gets  out 
of  the  business  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Government. 

number  of  oil  tankers  in  operation  and  under  construction^ 

Just  briefly,  how  many  oil  tankers  have  you  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  We  have  77  steel  tankers. 

Mr.  Ma  GEE.  That  is  what  they  are  called,  oil  tankers  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  That  completes  the  aggregate  number  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  TJiere  are  72  in  the  service  of  the  Shipping  Board 
and  when  the  tankers  which  are  under  construction  are  completed 
the  program  will  amount  to  93. 

ilr.  Magee.  You  have  72  oil  tankers  now  in  operation  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  And  19  more  under  construction  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Where  are  those  74  oil  tankers  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  All,  with  the  exception  of  seven,  are  employed  in 
the  transportation  of  products,  for  either  the  Shipping  Board,  the 
Navy  Department,  or  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  operates  them  or  controls  them  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  They  are  controlled  by  the  Shipping  Board.  They 
arc  operated — that  is,  managed — through  three  companies  in  New 
York,  namely,  the  McAllister  Brothers,  Walker  &  Daley,  and  the 
(>>Iumbus  Shipping  Co.  These  three  companies  receive  for  their 
compensation  approximately  $350  per  ship  per  month. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  the  Navy  operating  any  oi  these  oil  tankers  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  The  Navj  has  five  tankers  which  it  operates  itself^. 
on  a  oare-boat  basis,  additional  to  the  five  already  mentioned  which 
the  Shipping  Board  operates  in  Navy  service. 
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Mr.  Ma  GEE.  That  accounts  for  five  of  the  72  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  No,  that  five  is  additional  to  the  72. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  else  operates  oil  tankers  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  This  is  not  directly  under  my  jurisdiction  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  it  is  not  under  your  jurisdiction,  let  us  have  some- 
body some  time  who  can  tell  us. 

Capt.  Foley.  I  can  give  you  the  information  you  wish.  Two 
tankers  are  employed  in  the  transportation  of  molasses. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  company  has  them  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  The  West  Indian  Transportation  Co. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  accounts  for  two  more. 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  are  the  rest  of  them  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Three  of  them  are  under  charter  to  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Co. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  affiliated  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  It  is  known  as  one  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  subsidi- 
aries. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  order  to  save  time,  will  you  please  file  with  the 
committee  a  statement  showing  just  exactly  where  these  oil  tankers 
are? 

Steel  tankers. 

December  6,  1920. 

DISTRIBUTION. 


Government  account: 

United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Navy 

Army 


Joint  account:  Government,  private 
Private  account 


Government  account: 

United  States  Shipping  Board 

Standard  Oil.  New  Jersey 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  8.  S.  Co. 

Inter-Ocean 

Atlantic  Refining  Co 


Navy  Service: 

standard  Oil,  New  Jersey. 

Texas  Co 

Gulf  Refining 

N.  E.  Oil  Corp 


Army  Service:  Asphalt 

Joint  accoimt: 

Government .  private — 
Standard  Oil.  California. 


Private  account: 

West  Indies  Trans.  Co. 

American  Fuel 

Vacuum  Oil 


Total. 


In  oper- 
ation. 


62 
3 

7 


72 


16 

23 

12 

1 

4 


D.W.T. 


56 


1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
3 


72 


538,  JK 
41,SH 

10,3s: 


591,1^ 
29,  »1 
55,452 


676,  «I 


159,115 

217,639 

116,3*) 

«,3TO 

36, 4r 


538,»7 


10,2M 
16,520 

7,540 
7.500 


41,814 


10,3S7 
29,801 


10,914 
19,970 
24,5^8 

55,452 

676,441 
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Capt.  Foley.  I  will. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  how  many  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  its  affiliated 
oompanies  have? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir;  any  distribution  that  you  want. 

Mr.  Magee.  Showing  where  they  all  are. 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  When  will  these  19  be  completed? 

Capt.  Foley.  Six  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  some  of  them  to  be  completed  before  that? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  anybody  purchase  an  oil  tanker? 

Capt.  Foley.  The  present  policy  is  not  to  sell.  The  policy  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  tankers  is  fundamental  to  the  whole 
problem  of  establishing  the  merchant  marine  on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is,  that  you  are  continuing  in  business  as  an 
operating  concern? 

Capt.  Foley.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  policy. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  just  the  point  in  my  mind.  You  will  not  let 
go  of  one  of  these  ships. 

Capt.  Foley.  We  will  let  go  of  all  of  them  ultimatelv.  I  could 
convince  you,  if  you  had  the  time,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  fatal, 
would  wreck  the  whole  plan  which  Congress  has  attempted  to  develop, 
if  we  sold  these  tankers  separately;  but  if  anybody  will  come  forth 
and  be  prepared  to  buy  or  charter  on  a  bare  boat  basis  the  tanker 
fleet  ^s  a  fleet  I  will  be  with  them  from  the  drop  of  the  hat.  I  am 
cottyinced  of  the  great  importance  of  the  tanker  fleet  to  the  American 
mer  hant  marine,  whether  Government  owned  or  privately  owned. 
I  thcnk  that  importance  is  thoroughly  understood  in  New  York  by 
the  i  American  shipowners,  and  Sir.  Franklin  in  particular  told 
me  not  four  months  ago  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  tanker  prob- 
lem, that  there  was  nothing  more  important  and  no  bigger  problem, 
but  no  more  unfavorable  time  to  attempt  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Is  it  the  policy  of  your  board  to  keep 
all  of  these  tankers  under  your  control,  and  to  take  away  from  the 
private  parties  who  are  operating  these  tankers  the  tankers  as  soon 
as  their  leases  or  charters  expire? 

Capt.  FoLBY.  It  is  the  policy  to  keep  them  under  Shipping  Board 
control. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  you  going  to  take  away  the  tankers  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  and  its  affifiated  companies? 
Capt.  Foley.  As  their  charters  expire. 
Mr.  Magee.  How  many  has  the  Standard  Oil  Co.;  25? 
Capt.  Foley.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  just  has  a  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  fuel  oil  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  pursuant 

to  which  it  has  23  tankers.     It  also  has  one  on  Navy .    It  does 

not  have  these  tankers  because  it  is  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  but  because 
it  is  a  Government  supplier. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  know  how  many  tankers  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  operates? 

Capt.  Foley.  For  Shipping  Board  accoimt  they  do  not  operate 
any;  we  operate  them  ourselves.  We  control  the  cargo  that  moves 
from  one  point  to  another. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  leased  or  chartered  any  to  the  Standard 
OU  Co.  ? 
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Capt.  Foley.  No,  sir;  they  contract  to  deliver  to  us  so  many 
million  barrels  of  oil. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who? 

Capt.  Foley.  In  one  case  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  in  another  case 
the  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.,  and,  third,  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  furnish  the  tankers  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  The  transportation  is  open  to  competition  after 
pubhc  announcement. 

Mr.  Magee.  Whether  they  are  your  own  or  under  lease  or  charter, 
how  many  tankers  do  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  its  affiliated  com- 
panies use  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  I  have  not  a  statement,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
American  oil  company  which  enjoys  any  transportation  belonging 
to  the  Shipping  Board,  except  to  supply  products  for  the  account 
either  of  the  Shipping  Board  or  some  otner ^department  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  running  away  from  the  point.  Do  you 
make  a  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  you  produce  the  contract  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  It  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  copies  of  the 
contracts  which  you  have  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  1  do  not  have  them.  That  is  not  under  my  depart- 
njent;  it  is  under  the  supply  department. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  can  produce  copies  of  those  contracts  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  They  can;  yes,  sir.     For  all  of  the  oil  tankers  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir. 

Your  idea  is  that  you  will  not  dispose  of  a  single  oil  tanker;  that  is 
the  policy  of  the  board  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  I  will  not  say  that  that  is  the  policy  of  the  board; 
that  IS  my  idea. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  knows  what  the  poUcy  will  be  in  reference  to 
them? 

Capt.  Foley.  That  is  the  policy,  and  this  the  theory  upon  which 
it  is  oased,  80  per  cent  of  our  fleet  is  an  oil-burning  fleet  and  43  per 
cent  of  the  operating  expense  is  bunkering  expense. 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Just  a  moment.  Captain.  WiU  you  just 
please  answer  the  question  which  I  am  asking.  As  I  understand  your 
position,  you  propose  to  keep  the  74  tankers  which  you  have  ? 

Capt.  Foley.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  going  to  take  every  one  of  the  tankers  away 
from  private  operation,  except  those  used  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
and  its  affiliated  companies  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Every  one  of  them  away  from  anybody,  except  sup- 
pliers for  Government  account. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  make  a  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  to 
furnish  oil  and  you  furnish  the  ships  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  We  must  make  contracts  with  somebody  to  meet  the 
fuel  requirements — the  Standard,  or  some  other  company. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  contracts  will  speak  for  themselves.  You  are 
going  to  hold  on  to  the  19  tankers  that  are  being  completed? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ma^ee.  Which  will  give.you  a  total  of  93  tankers  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  tankers  do  you  estimate  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  Navy's  requirements  and  the  requirements  of 
tlie  Shipping  Board  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Ninety-three.- 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  going  to  hang  on  to  all  the  oil  tankers  in 
order  to  get  sufficient  oil  to  run  the  ships  which  you  operate? 

Capt.  Foley.  No,  sir;  to  meet  the  hunkering  requirements  of 
the  whole  American  Marine  and  of  the  United  States  Navy.  If  we 
<lo  that  we  win  our  problem,  and  if  we  fail  in  that  way  the  problem 
fails. 

Mr.  Maoee.  But  particularlv  to  get  the  fuel  oil  to  operate  the 
ships  which  the  Shipping  Board  operates? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  In  otner  words,  you  are  determined  to  keep  right  on 
doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand  with  a  big  annual  deficit  for  the 
Government  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  will  not  let  go  of  an  oil  tanker  for  fear  you  will 
not  have  enough  to  supply  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  ships  that 
you  operate. 

Capt.  Foley.  No,  sir.  There  are  various  factors  that  enter  into 
the  operation  of  ships,  and  43  per  cent  is  the  minimum  cost  you 
mav  expect  due  to  bunkerage. 

Mr.  Maoee.  You  will  not  sell  your  ships,  and  you  are  hanging  on 
to  those  tankers  so  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  can  carry  oil  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  shops  you  have  in  operation. 

Capt.  Foley.  Anybody  can  contract  to  supply  those  requirements. 
By  holding  control  of  transportation  we  are  absolutely  freeing  this 
Government  and  the  Shipping  Board  from  the  domination  01  any 
oil  company. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  only  company  doing  that  is  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Capt.  Foley.  No,  sir;  it  will  be  any  company  that  will  contract 
to  meet  our  requirements.  It  so  happens  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
controls  a  large  percentage  of  the  oil  industry  in  this  country,  and 
they  may  be  the  only  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  bid  on  the 
reauirements. 

Mr.  Maoee.  They  are  the  only  ones  that  can  do  it.  Now,  you 
have  some  ships  at  the  Hog  Island  yard  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Some  of  them  could  be  converted  into  oil  tankers  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoee.  At  what  price  would  you  sell  them  per  ton  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  $185  per  dead- weight  ton,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  could  you  produce  one  of  them  for  per  ton  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  $160,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Then,  you  want  to  make  $35  per  ton  on  them  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  The  requirements  of  the  merchant  marine  act 

Ikfr.  Maoee  (interposing).  In  other  words,  jou  will  not  sell  one 
of  those  ships  to  a  private  person  or  corporation  for  what  it  would 
cost  to  proouce  it,  out  you  want  to  meJce  money  on  them — ^is  that 
right? 
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Capt.  Foley.  I  would  not  say  that.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five 
dollars  was  the  reproduction  value  at  the  time  that  price  was  set,  but 
the  price  may  have  been  altered  this  week 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  If  I  go  to  the  Treasurer  and  the  Treasurer 
gives  me  the  reproduction  cost  of  those  ships,  then  you  will  not  sell 
them  for  any  less  than  that,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  do  not  dispose  of  those  ships. 

Capt.  Foley.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  sell  thost* 
ships  at  a  reasonable  price,  if  you  can  find  a  purchaser.  Would  you 
sell  one  at  $150  per  ton  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  Personally,  I  would. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  talking  about  the  policy  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Wrenn.  The  policy  of  the  boara  would  be  one  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  full  board.  We  would  not  want  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  that  until  the  full  board  was  installed. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  may  not  do  your  board  justice,  but  the  idea  I  have 
obtained  from  the  hearings  is  that  you  are  determined  you  will  not 
sell  any  of  those  ships  except  at  what  you  regard  as  the  reproduction 
cost,  and  the  reason  why  you  will  not  sell  them  at  less  than  that  cost 
is  because  you  are  afraid  if  you  do  you  will  offend  what  is  sometimes 
called  '^big  business,' '  or  other  interests  that  have  ships  or  produce 
ships.  Is  not  that  the  whole  ground  upon  which  your  operations 
center  ? 

Capt.  Foley.  I  think  not. 

HOUSING. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  housing  situation.  How 
much  did  you  have  invested  originally  in  houses  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  The  original  investment  in  all  projects  was 
$70,100,892.29. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  Seven  projects  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  projects? 

Mr.  Cornell.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  you  the  data  on  six  of  them. 
I  can  not  give  you  a  statement  on  one  of  them,  because  a  shipyard 
was  sold  with  it,  and  I  have  not  been  advised  of  the  amount  to  be 
allocated. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  sold  separately? 

Mr.  Cornell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  proportion  received  for 
the  housing  project  was? 

Mr.  Cornell.  It  will  be  allocated  to  the  housing  division  later. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  other  six  did 
you  receive  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  The  sale  price  was  $10,812,011,  but  I  have  not  a 
statement  of  proportion  of  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  cost? 

Mr.  Cornell.  I  will  put  that  m  the  record. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  showing  those  various  projects, 
what  they  cost,  the  extent  to  which  they  nave  been  sold,  and  the 
remaining  houses  owned  by  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  Yes,  sir. 

vThe  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Cnited  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Division  of  Transportation 
and  Housing  Operations,  statement  showing  proportion  of  sales  to  cost  price  of  projects 
sold  prior  to  Dec.  1,  1920.         _y 


Proj- 
ect 
No.— 


1 
1-A 

4 
11 
14* 
27 


Owner. 


Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

do 

do 

Liberty  Housing  Corporation . 
South  Jacksonville  Realty  Co. 
Riverview  Realty  Co 

Totol 


Gross  costs. 


$2,012,253.13 

7, 880,  aw.  77 

1,589,413.99 

3,932,248.03 

986,055.39 

646,917.19 


17,0^,482.50 


Memoran- 
dum of 

interest  on 
moneys 

advanced. 


!6,398.79 


118,091.74 


I^ess  value 
real  estate 
or  equip- 
ment 
not  sold. 


120,000.00 
200,000.00 


160,000.00 


380,000.00 


Less 

amount 

due.  paid,  or 

anticipated 

return  on 

utilities. 


1390,187.41 

13,607.72 

233,222.21 


120,171.26 


Less 
sales  of 
equip- 
ment. 


iJVi,Ji     u 


757,278.60 


85,000.00 


Proj- 
ect 
No. — 


1-A 

4 
11 

19 

27 


Owhot. 


Emergency   Fleet   Cor- 
poration  

do 

do 


Liberty  Housing  Cor- 
poraiian 

Sobt  h  J  a  c  k  s  o  n  ▼  i  1 1  e 
Realty  Co 

Riverview  Realty  Co 

Total 


Less  net 
operating 
revenue. 


$560,846.58 
5,545.75 


1,058.28 
16,770.76 


584,216.36 


Net  cost  of 
project  sold. 


$1,907,253.13 
6,729,560.78 
1,570,170.52 

3,539,025.82 

985,002.11 
509,975.18 


15,240,967.54 


Sales  price  of 
'project  sold. 


Result  of  project  sold. 


Loss. 


$176,000.00 

7,178,090.00 

430,000.00 

2,317,92L00 

400,00a00 
310,000.00 


$1,731,253.13 


Profit. 


1,140,170.52 

1.221,104.82 

585,002.11 
199,975wl8 


$448,529.22 


10, 812,  on.  00 


4,877,505.76  ,448.529.22 


Per- 
cent- 
age, 


0.91 

L06 

.73 

.35 

.00 
.40 


Non.— Figures  shown  in  italics  are  memorandum  and  included  in  gross  costs. 
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United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation^  Division  of  transportation 
and  Housing  Operations,  statement  ahomng  proportion  of  soles  to  cost  price  of  projtcu 
sold  prior  to  Dec.  1,  1920 — Continued. 


Project 
No.— 

Location. 

• 

o 

n 

8) 

1 

QQ 
1 

i 

16 

i 

1 

4 

i 

It 
1 

• 

o 

1 

Hotels  and  board- 
ing houses. 

■ 

o 
1 

1 

1 

• 

t 

Police  station 

c 
St. 

1 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

I 

1-A 

do 

1,989 
473 

1,578 
296 
278 

2 

Newport  News,  Va 

Camden.  N.  J 

1 

2 

...;:! 

a-7-8-25 

5 

1 

»1 

\"-" 

4 

St.  Helena.  Md 

1 

1 

1 

• 

5 

Portsmouth.  N.  H 

1 

9 

"■■"■" 

6 

New  >ort  News.  Va 

4 

18 

9-29 

Ches  ler.  Pa 

712 
278 
529 
232 
109 
503 
320 
447 

•  •••. 

1 

10 

do. 

23 

1 
2 

11 

Dundalk,  Md 

1 

12 

Lorain.  Ohio 

2 

13 

Bath,  Me 

..... 

1 

1 

4 

I 

14 

Wilminfilon,  Del • 

2 

.... 

1 

15 

Bristol,  Pa 

56 

1 

25 

..... 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1  i     : 

16 

Gloucester,  N.  J 

f 

4 

17 

Kjjsinffton.  Pa , - ..r..-,-. ,- 

\ 

1 

1 



18 

do 

200 
158 

9 
2H 

1 

19 

South  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y 

20 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

21 

Vancouver,  Wash 

M 

24 

Chester.  Pa 

U 

26 

Wyandotte,  Mich 

79 
100 

92 
127 
103 

27 

Manitowoc.  Wis 

..... 

1 

1 
4 

*"i ."  " 

30 

Groton.  Conn 

1 

3 

1 

::.;:r: ■' 

31 

NewbuTEh,  N.  Y.'. 

13 

32 

Clyde.  Calif 

U 

Total 

«15 

8,632 

94 

10 

>92 

2 

11 

6 

2 

1 

I 

/ 

1 

1 

1  Hotels. 


s  Contains  39  stores. 


s  Contains  849  apartments  and  54  stores. 


The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  sell  the  rest  of  these  houses  ? 
Mr.  Cornell.  Do  you  mean  what  projects  we  either  own  or  control  i 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cornell.  Yes,   sir.     This  statement   [indicating]   shows  the 
projects  we  own  and  control  and  which  are  now  available  to  sell. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows.) 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Division  of  Transportation 
and  Housing  Operations,  statement  of  costs  of  projects  and  realty  companies  oinwi 
by  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  as  at  Nov.  SO,  1920. 


Project 
No. 


3,7,8,25 
10 
12 
15 
17 
24 
26 
30 


Company. 


Costs. 


Fairview  Realty  Co 

Chester  Emergency  Hoasing  Corporation 

Federal  Home  Building  Co , 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation , 

do 

do 

Wyandotte  Home  Co 

Groton  Park  Real  Estate  Co 


Sll,509,666.1vJ 

3, 251,739.  *'l 

1,748,222.21 

6, 915, 523. 2T 

»  472.873.61 

77.5.347.^0 

479,3K22 

982.  Will: 


26, 135, 339- }>^ 


135,000  deducted  from  original  cost  account  sale  of  equipment. 
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The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  start  selling  these  houses  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  Yes,  sir;  appraisal  committees  have  been  appointed 
and  are  now  at  work  making  appraisals. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  oi  them  located  at  points  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  houses  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  Not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  ones  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Groton,  Conn.;  Clyde,  Calif.; 
and  Essington,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  the  prob- 
able receipts  .will  be  from  the  sale  of  houses  down  to  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  No,  sir;  because  we  do  not  know  the  appraised 
valuation  yet.    The  property  is  now  being  appraised. 

The  Chairman.  Coula  you  make  an  estimate  as  to  what  you  would 
receive  from  sales  made  during  that  time  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  I  will  furnish  you  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record  when  you 
come  to  revise  your  statement. 

Mr.  Cornell.  I  will  do  so. 
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INVESTMENTS   IN   ITTILITi:ES. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  utilities,  what  does  the  board  own 
in  the  way  of  utilities  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  The  amount  advanced,  which  is  included  in  the 
$70,100,892.29  for  utilities,  was  $6,554,  710.33. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  has  come  back  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  $316,495.82. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  market  for  those  utilities  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  We  have  certain  agreements  with  various  munici- 
palities and  public  service  corporations  where  this  mcney  is  due  from 
time  to  time,  and  certain  agreements  have  not  been  entered  into  yet 
with  various  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  of  it  was  to  come  in  within  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  No,  sir;  the  agreements  run  from  8  to  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  termination  of  the  war  or  from  the  time 
the  money  was  invested  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  From  the  time  the  money  was  invested. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  will  come  in  during  the  balance 
of  this  year  and  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Cornell.  We  have  not  figured  on  any  of  it  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Wbj  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  Nothing  further  than  interest  money.  That  is 
h(H'ause  we  have  been  dealing  with  municipalities  which  sometimes 
liave  been  very  arbitrary,  and  it  is  a  very  hard  question  to  determine. 
Tiie  housing  division  is  making  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  separate  list  showing  these  items,  or 
is  it  included  in  the  housing  statement  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  It  is  included  in  the  other  statements. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Are  the  utility  companies  in  default  in  any  of 
their  payments? 

Mr.  Cornell.  One  of  them,  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Their  note  for 
?2,r)00  fell  due  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  and  they  wired  us  that  they 
were  unable  to  meet  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  other  utilities  making  payments,  or  are 
tlie  other  municipalities  doing  so? 

Mr.  Cornell.  Interest  payments  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  municipalities  are  in  default  ? 

Mr.  Cornell.  As  I  said  before,  the  majority  of  them  are  unable  to 
(lett^'iiiine  what  they  will  give  us  as  the  cost  of  the  work.  At  some 
places,  as  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Groton,  Cenn.,  the  cost  of 
utilities  is  returned  to  us  by  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  amount  of 
th(»  taxes  we  pay  on  the  property. 

investments  in  liberty  bonds  and  victory  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  invested  in  the  way  of  Liberty 
bonds  and  Victory  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  have  approximately  $1,000,000.  We  have 
a  little  over  $1,000,000  in  Liberty  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  fund  is  that  carried — in  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  fund  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  them. 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  A  part  of  them  came  through  ship  sales  and  a 
part  of  them  came  in  under  some  escrow  accounts  that  were  put  up 
pending  the  determination  of  or  settlement  of  contracts  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  In  taking  Liberty  bonds  in  ship  sales,  did  you 
take  them  at  par  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  them  at  their  market  value  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  the  way  we  got  them. 
They  endeavored  to  put  them  in  at  par,  but  we  would  not  accept 
them  except  at  their  market  value. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  investment  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  or  the  Shipping  Board  that  has  not  been  detailed 
here? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  another  statement  to  submit. 

Mr.  TwEEDALi;^  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

exhibit  A. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Statement  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  and  unexpended  funds^  emergency  shipp-rg 

fund,  July  1,  1920,  to  Oct.  31,  1920. 

Cash  position  as  at  June  30,  1920,  a^  per  balance 
sheet: 
In  treasury,  in  banks,  in  transit,  and  on  hand . .     $95, 574, 986.  31 
In  escrotv,  deposits  by  treasurer  account  claims 

against  vessels 639, 177. 12 

Trust  funds  for  ship  construction 333, 788. 30 

Total  cash,  balance  sheet,  June  30,  1920 96,  547, 951. 73 

Less  items  not  emergency  shipping  fund 235,  975. 28 


96, 311, 976. 45 
shipping  fund7une  30,  1920 .'.../.      62, 872, 449. 19 


Unexpended  appropriation  balance  in  emergency 
id  J 


Total  cash  and  unexpended  appropriation 

June  30,  1920 $159, 184, 425.  W 

Receipts: 

Construction  Division  (schedule  1) 24,  553, 370. 16 

Division  of  Operations  (schedule  2) 71, 192,  762.  76 

Transportation  and  Housing  Operations  Di- 
vision (net). 2,104,433.24 

Disbursing  officer  (schedule  3) 9, 987, 825. 76 

107,838,391.92 

267, 022,  817. 56 

Disbursements: 

Construction  Division  (schedule  1) 112,853,232.52 

Division  of  Operations  (schedule  2) 60, 491, 517. 43 

Disbursing  officer  (schedule  3) 151, 669. 93 

173,496,419.88 

Cash  position  as  at  Oct.  31,  1920: 

In  treasury,  in  banks,  in  transit,  and  on  hand . .      90, 957, 734. 33 
In   escrow,    deposits   by    treasurer,    account 

claims  against  vessels 562, 557. 12 

Trust  fund  for  ship  construction 192, 724. 33 

91, 713, 015. 78 

Unexpended  appropriation  balance  in  emergency 

shipping  fund  as  at  Oct.  31,  1920 1,813,381.90 

267, 022, 817. 56 
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r^oHEDULE  1. — United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Construction  Division. 

Statement  ofaish  receipts  and  disbursements  July  i ,  1920,  to  Oct.  SI,  1920. 

I<c*oeipt5: 

Sale  of  surplus  and  salvage  material $9, 921, 043. 63 

Returns  and  refunds 1, 010, 705. 16 

Material  rebilled 4, 220, 995. 95 

I  nterest 2,  768, 866. 96 

Rentals 234, 608. 98 

Miscellaneous 2,  611, 451. 85 

Insurance  department \ 3, 785, 697. 63 

24, 553,  370. 16 

Kxpenditures: 

Construction  of  vessels 89, 267, 127. 10 

Undistributed  charges 13, 281, 668. 58 

Contract  cancellations  and  claims #^  •  -  1>  ^^^  ^^-  ^1 

Dry  docks  and  marine  railways 828, 700, 03 

Inventories 713, 215. 66 

Plant  and  property 33, 690. 30 

Transportation  and  housing 430, 679. 28 

General  expense .^ 5, 590, 413. 27 

I  nsurance  disbursements 741, 653. 89 

112, 853, 232. 52 

ScBEDULB  2,  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

Division  of  Operations. 

Statement  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements^  July  1,  1920  to  Oct.  31,  1920. 

Receipts: 

Operating  income •..  119,168,014.11 

I  nterest 246, 684. 63 

Recoveries  accounts  receivable 11, 744, 171. 53 

War  Department  (paid  Sept.  29,  1920) 40,000,000.00 

Miscellaneous * 33. 892. 49 

71, 192, 762. 76 

Disbiirsements : 

Operating  expense 18, 646, 213. 67 

Vessel  repairs 24, 279, 091. 53 

Charter  hire 4, 034, 189. 86 

Recruiting'service  (net) 1,032,833.97 

Advance  to  London  office 3, 000, 116. 84 

Miscellaneous 11, 233.  42 

Lay-up  wood  vessels 249, 535. 61 

Fuel  and  stores  (chiefly  fuel  oil)  purchased 3, 837, 562. 87 

G  eneral  expense 3, 990, 604. 70 

Furniture  and  fixtures 45, 568. 93 

Payments  account  insurance  claims 864, 566. 03 

Advance  to  American  Marine  Insurance  Syndicate 500, 000. 00 

60, 491, 517. 43 

Schedule  3,  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

Disbursing  Officer. 

Statement  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  July  1,  1920  to  Oct.  31,  1920. 

Receipts: 

Recoveries  accounts  receivable $138, 365. 70 

Ship  sales 9, 849, 460. 06 

9, 987, 825.  76 

Disbursements:  Expenditures  on  requisitioned  lake  vessels 151, 669. 93 
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Estimated  requirements  of  construction  program  of  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emr- 
gency  Fleet  Corporation  from  commencement  of  operatums  to  June  SO,  1921,  as  om- 
pared  with  avaiktble  funis  and  total  authorizations. 


Authorizations: 

Total  authorizations,  including 

permanent  fund 

Deduct  authori  zations  rescinded. 


Net  total  authorisations. . . 
Requirements  to  Juno  30, 1921: 
Permanent   property   costs 
June  30, 1920— 

Vessels  purchased 

Ship  construction  costs.. 


to 


Plant  and  property 

Housing  and  tranortation. 

Furniture  and  ftxiures, au  to- 

mobiles 


Other  properties  or  accounts  in 
which  funds  are  invested  at 
June  30, 1920— 
Inventories   of  current    or 

surplus  material 

Liberty    loan    bonds    and 

other  investments 

Notes  and  accounts  receiv- 
able  


Cost. 


Less  cost  of 
sales. 


Total. 


$42,457,000 
2,09.<),456,000 


I.«ss  liabilities. 


Losses  account  sale  of  vessels, 
surplus  raateriaL  cancellation 
of  contracts  and  Operating  ex- 
penses, less  revenues  and  re- 
serves  


Net  investment  of  appro- 
priations and  funds  u.sed 

asat  June  30, 1920 

Additional requirentents  to  Juno  30, 
1921: 
Disbursements  June  30  to  Octo- 
ber 31, 1920— 

Construction 

Contract  cancellation   and 

claims ■ 

General  expense  c(»istnic- 

tion  division 

Miscellaneous  construction. . 

Vessel  operation 

General  expense  operating 

division 

Mis  jellaneous  operating 


Anticipated        disbursements, 
Oct.  31, 1920,  to  June  30, 1921. . 
Total  funds  available: 

Appropriations  to  date,  includ- 
ing permanent  fund  and  re- 
appropriations 

Less  amount  transferred  to  War 
Department 


Receipts  and  recoveries  June  30 
to  Oct.  31,  1920— 
Construction  DivLsion— 
Sales    of   surplus    and 

salvage  materials 

Materials  rebilled 

Miscellaneous  insurance, 
interest,  rentals,  etc 


9,921,000 
4,221,000 

10,411,000 


$12,257,000 
373,270,000 


129,773,000 

1,970,000  i 
392,670,000 


524,413,000 
L^2,787,000 


103,960,000 

1,966,000 

5,500,000 

1,489,000 

55,956,000 

3,990,000 
545,000 


3,253,201,000 
3,860,000 


3,249,341,000 


$30,200,000 
2,322,186,000 

156,903,000 
69,654,000 

1,992,000 


2,580,935,000 


Autborizati'iii. 


$3,W2,7SP.fli' 
270,iat« 


3,672,7V  a» 


391,626,000 


117,506,000 


3,090,137,000 


173,496,000 
273,810,000 
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Estimated  requirements  of  construction  program  of  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency  Fleet  Corporation  from  commencement  of  operations  to  June  30 ^  1921  ^  as  com- 
pKzrea  with  avaitable  funds  and  total  au/Aomaiiorw— Continued. 


Cost. 

Less  cost  of 
sales. 

Total. 

Authorizations* 

Total  funds  available— Continued. 
Ileceipts  and  recoveries  June  30 
to  Oct.  31, 1920— Continued. 
Operating  Division- 
Operating  revenue 

Collections  of  accounts 
receivable 

119,168,000 

51,744,000 
281,000 

2,104,000 
9,988,000 

1107,838,000 

Miscellaneous 

Transportation  and  Housing 
Division  (net) 

Ship  sales 

................. 

3,357,179,000 
84,744,000 

Anticipated  recoveries,  Oct.  31, 
1920,  to  June  30, 1921 

13,441,923,000 

• 

Deficiency  as  at  June  30, 1921 

95,540,000 

Statement  of  cash  and  emergency  shipping  fund  appropriation  balances  as  at  Nov.  1,1920 
and  estimated  cash  receipts  from  Nov.  1,  1920  ^  to  June  30 ,  1921. 

Funds  available  as  at  Nov.  1,  1920: 

Emergency  shipping  fund  appropriation  balance $1, 813, 381.  90 

Cash  balance 91,  713, 015.  78 

Total  funds  available 93, 526, 397.  68 

Estimated  receipts  from  Nov.  1, 1920,  to  June  30, 1921: 
1.  Recoveries  of  accounts  receivable  outstanding 

as  at  Nov.  1, 1920 $44, 185, 548. 13 


93, 706. 00 


2.  Interest: 

(a)  On  bank  balances 

(6)  Notes,  accounts,  and  mortgages  receiv- 
able        5, 960, 137. 12 

(c)  From  street  railways 195, 142. 00 

(rf)  Liberty  bonds 51, 212. 50 

Total  interest 6, 300, 197.  62 


3.  Recoveries  of  loans  (secured  or  unsecured)  out- 
standing as  at  Nov.  1,  1920: 

(a)  Notes 2,034,272.87 

(6)  Mortgages  receivable 3, 050, 659.  00 

(c)  Accounts  receivable  (other  than  current 

above) 4, 692, 170. 10 

■  ■  ^    -  ■ 

Total  recoveries  of  loans 9, 777, 101. 97 


4.  Surplus  and  salvage  material  sales  from  Nov.  1, 

1920,  to  June  30,  1921 13, 500, 000. 00 

5.  Recoveries  from  notes  and  accounts  receivable 

(ship  sales) 10,000,000.00 

6.  Sale  of  housing  projects  from  Nov.  1,  1920,  to 

June  30, 1921 480, 000. 00 

7.  Rentals  reaX  estate  (Housing  Division) 128, 000. 00 

8.  Inventory  sales  (Recruiting  Service) 150, 000. 00 

9.  Miscellaneous 222, 829.  68 

10.  Operating  of  vessels  receipts 

Total  estimates  cash  receipts 84, 743, 677. 40 
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ESTIMATED    EXPENDITURES  FROM   NOVEMBER   1,    1920,   TO  JUNE  30,    1«21. 

Contract    and    other    payments    of    Construction 
Division: 

Steel  ships...'. $127,709,786.17 

Wood  ships  (tugs,  etc.) 1,023,408.90 

Concrete  ships,  tugs,  and  barges 1, 434, 280. 66 

Machinery  and  turbines 4, 535, 224. 08 

Pontoon  vards 1,452,738.74 

Plant  and  property 768. 298. 06 

Foreign  ships  under  construction 3, 120, 000. 00 

Excess  cost  labor  and  wages,  reimbursement. .  2, 000, 000. 00 

Construction  and  requisition  claims 25, 000, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous , 2,324,213.06 

169,  367,  949.  67 

Operating  requirements: 

Construction  and  additions,  fuel-oil  stations..  1,117,000.00 
American  marine  insurance  syndicate  (deferred 

payment) 500,000.00 

Vessel  equipment 83,582.28 

Expenditures  from  special  appropriations 25,000.00 

Recruiting  service  expenditures 980, 000. 00 

2, 705, 582. 28 

Miscellaneous: 

Advances  to  receivers  and  other  ehip  pur- 
chasers in  financial  diff  culties 1, 000, 000. 00 

Housing  Division — mortgage  payable 94, 400. 00 

Housing  Division — operating  expense  unclaim- 
ed wages 125,000.00 

Furniture,  fixtures,  apparatus 30,250.00 

To  liquidate  outstanding  accounts  payable, 
audited,  and  unaudited. 85,780,224.37 

Administrative  expenses 14, 706, 301. 46 

^         ■»■■■■■ 

101, 736, 175. 83 

Total  estimated  expenditures  for  the  period 

from  Nov.  1, 1920,  to  June  30,  1921 273, 809, 707. 78 

-^^ $273, 809, 707.  Ti 

Deficiency  as  at  June  30,  1921 95,539,632.70 

EMERGENCY  FLEET   CORPORATION. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,   SALARIES,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  arstatement  of 
the  salaries  paid  out  of  emergency  shipping  funds  similar  to  the  one 
you  have  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Estipaates  under  the  Shipping 
feoard^s  appropriation. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  understand  you  want  a  statement  of  the  salaries 
paid  under  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  giving  the  number  of  positions,  a  description 
of  the  positions,  the  amount  of  salary  paid,  and  a  brief  statement 
such  as  you  have  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  for  the  Shipping  Boanl, 
which  is  required  by  law  in  connection  with  all  limip-sum  apprt>- 
priations. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  will  furnish  that. 
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Uitenunt  showing  total  number  of  employees  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporatixm  home 
office,  district  and  foreign  service,  grouped  as  to  position  and  salary,  as  shown  by  the 
pay  rolls  for  November,  19 JO. 


Title. 


HOME  OmCK. 


h'lirinan 

;«'n«'ral  comptroller 

U'piifv  peueral  comptroller 

i--»i-tiinl  to  Rencral  comptroller 

1><> 

I>o 

>irert<^r« 

i.s'^i^tant  directors 

I>o 

Do 

=ta.fT  nssi^tant*^^ 

Do 

Prea-^urer 

\.vv|<tant  treasurer 

!>o 

tf«'inl»ers  constnictinn  claims. .. 
!V,iiii«seI 


Do 

^s^i'-'tant  ceneral  counsel. 

Do 

l>o 

Do 

I>o 

Do 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

A 1 1  orneys 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

E  XB<nit  i\  €  assistants 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 


As:&istiuit  s  to  ti)e  president 

Do 

Managers , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ^. 

A-t-si^tant  mauaf^ers *.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kmf»r,:ency     Fleet     Corporation 

representative 

<  'hiet  control  accountant 

Chief  pay  roll  examiner 

I'hief  [  raveling  auditor 

Si  « iil  ropresentati\  o 

Nautical  ad\isor 

Hcud  <  l€dnis  Bureau 

Accountant. 

iltnid  Bureau  A.  and  A 

CiHiodian,  steel  tleet 

Cast odian,  wood  fleet 

( usiodian,  buildings 

J-ex-Totary    Construction    Claims 

Hoard 

TonMilting  fuel  engineer 

\<i'iitor,  miscellaneous  accounts. . 
Auditor 

Do 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


$10,000 
15.000 
10,000 
10,000 
7,  .500 
fi,500 
10,000 
7,200 
9,500 
6,000 
7,500 
5,000 
10,000 
6,000 
3,  POO 
8,500 
8,500 
6,000 
7.500 
6,600 
6,500 
6,000 
5,400 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,600 
3,000 
4,500 
4,500 
3,  COO 
3,600 
3,000 
2,400 
7,000 
4,830 
4,200 
3,U)0 
3,500 
3,300 
7,600 
4,800 
«,000 
7,5(K) 
6,000 
5,500 
4,200 
4,000 
5,100 
5,000 
4,800 
3,600 
3,300 
2,400 

5,500 
7,600 
5,000 
7,000 
6,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,500 
5,000 
5,IX)0 
5,000 
3,000 

6,000 
4,N0O 
4,200 
»  5,0.0 
4,000 
3,600 
3,300 
3,000 
2,700 


HOME  OFFICE— continued. 


Assistant  auditors 

Do 

Senior  examiner 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Section  heads 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Assistant  section  beads 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Statistician 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Reporter 

Do 

Representative  stall  assistant. 

Do 

Assistant  secrttary 

Branch  beads 

Do 

Supervisors 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Superintendent  of  luildings. . 
Accountants 

Do..» 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Traveling  auditors. 


$4,500 
4,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,200 
4,000 

3,  TOO 
3,600 
3,500 
3,300 
3,000 
2,700 
2,400 
2,160 
2,100 

1,980 
],800 
7,S00 
5,000 
4,800 
4,500 
4,200 
3,900 
3,600 
3,300 
3,000 
2,700 
3,600 
3,300 
3,000 
2,700 
2,400 
2,160 
3,600 
3,000 
2,700 
2,400 
2,160 
2,040 
3,000 
1,800 
2,700 
2,400 
1,SOO 
4,500 
2,400 

4,  MOO 
3,600 
2,400 
2.160 
2,160 
6,000 
4,800 
4,400 
4,200 
4,000 
3,900 
3,600 
3,300 
3,180 
3,120 
3,000 
2,700 
2,040 
2,400 
2,240 
2, 160 
2,100 
2,040 
2,000 
1,980 
1,800 
1,680 
1,560 
1,440 
4,200 


2 
I 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
7 
1 
5 

13 
» 
4 
3 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
9 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
3 
3 
6 
6 
1 
1 

16 

12 
1 

19 
1 

10 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
6 
1 
2 
1 
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office,  district  and  foreign  service,  grouped  as  to  position  and  salary,  as  shown  h^  *lf 
pay  rolls  for  November^  1920 — Continued. 


Title. 


HOME  OFFICE— continued. 

Traveling  auditors 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Supervising  auditor 

Do 

Assistant  district  auditor 

Resident  auditor 

Assistant  resident  auditor 

Traveling  inspector 

Lumber  mspector 

Do 

Freight  examiner 

Draftsman 

Do 

Do 

Dispatchers 

Electricians 

Master  mechanic 

Audit  clerks , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chi  e  f  clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Senior  clerks , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Junior  clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


,000 
,600 
,000 
,700 
,400 
,980 
,800 
,250 
,600 
,000 
,000 
,080 
,000 
,100 
,080 
,400 
,980 
,160 
,560 
,440 
,700 
,400 
,560 
,680 
,800 
,000 
,700 
1,500 
,400 
,160 
,100 
,000 
,980 
,800 
,680 
,640 
,560 
,440 
,320 
,600 
,000 
,700 
,400 
,800 
,000 
,700 
,500 
,400 
,280 
,240 
,160 
,100 
,950 
,940 
,800 
,740 
,680 
,640 
,600 
,560 
,oOO 
,440 
,3H0 
,340 
,320 
,200 
,100 
,080 
,000 
990 
960 
900 
840 
780 
720 
660 
600 


2 

7 

11 

3 

9 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

9 

11 

13 

28 

1 

1 

24 

45 

25 

1 

18 

11 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

28 

2 

1 

11 

1 

36 

1 

65 

2 

67 

1 

1 

85 

2 

97 

1 

2 

90 

133 

1 

2S 

1 

1 

8 

13 

15 

2 

1! 

3 

1 


HOME  OFFICE— continued. 


Junior  clerks 

Radio  clerk 

Si^al  clerk 

Law  clerk 

Telejjraphers 

Bookkeepers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Engineers,  senior 

Do 

Do 

Engineers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Assistant  engineer 

Stenographers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Typists 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mrasengers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Charwomen 

Do 

Carpenter.-.-' 

Addressograph  operator. 
Multigraph  operator 

Do 

Do 

Library  assistant 

Typewriter  mechanic 

Telephone  operators 

Do'.'.'///^'.v/.'.v.y.'.. 

Do 

Chauffeurs 

Do 

Nurse , 

Do 

Matrons 

Do 

Watchmen 

Elevator  operators 

Laborers , 

Do 


Total. 


f>M 

* 

1,980 

1       ; 

l.WO 

1 

l,WW 

1,8« 

2,70) 

I 

2,400 

1 

2,200 

. 

2,160 

^ 

2,<1U) 

" 

1.9CT 

■^ 

1,S00 

1        ""' 

1,740 

* 

1,680 

1*- 

l.affi 

i 

1,440 

2 

1.320 

..• 

i,2UU 

J        — 

4,200 

3,9UU 

I 

3,000 

1        * 

3,600 

1 

■                 A 

3,300 

4 

3,000 

> 

2,820 

» 

2,700 

* 

2.400 

2,ieo 

1       : 

1,800 

4 

1,980 

1 

1,800 

1-^ 

1,680 

:© 

i,5ao 

4*^ 

i,sm 

o 

1,440 

7S 

i,m 

25 

1,300 

P 

i,5fin 

<? 

* 

1,440 

4 

1,330 

S' 

1,220 

t 

1,300 

u: 

1,100 

1 

1  080 

15 

1,020 

s 

960 

u 

840 

r. 

720 

6 

000 

SI 

540 

17 

480 

3 

420 

1 

300 

1 

480 

I 

420 

15 

1,440 

1 

1,320 

1 

1,330 

1 

1,200 

1 

1,060 

2 

1,440 

1 

1,140 

} 

1,560 

I 

1,440 

I 

1,300 

1 

1,(IW 

d 

1,320 

2 

1,200 

2 

1/JOO 

1 

1,080 

I 

060 

I 

720 

2 

900 

2 

840 

3 

1,080 

1 

840 

17 

2,039 
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'atement  showing  total  number  of  employees  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  home 
njftc€j  district  and  foreign  service,  grouped  as  to  position  and  salary,  as  shown  by  the 
pay  rolls  for  November,  1920 — Continued. 


Title. 

Salary. 

Num-| 
ber. 

1 

Title. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

DISTRICT  OmCES. 

L>t  rict  oomDtroHers 

16,600 

1 

1 

V 

2 

2l 

1 

2 

1  1 

—  1 

2  ' 

•  1 

*  1 
J 

1  1 

2 

2 

3  . 
5 
6 
9 
4 
2 

V 

1 

1 , 

!' 

7 

9 
17 
12 
21 
12  1 

4  1 
42  1 

2  1 
18 
19 

7 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

12  t 
27 

1 
35 
63 
63 
24 

1 

DISTRICT  opncEs— continued. 
Inspectors 

»2,700 
2,580 
2,400 
2,340 
2,220 
2,100 
2,000 
1,980 
1,800 
1,560 
4,800 
4,500 
4.200 
3,600 
3,000 
2,400 
3,900 
3,600 
4,200 
4,200 
3,900 
3.600 
4,200 
3,600 
3,300 
3,000 
2,700 
2,400 
2,200 
7,500 
6,000 
5,500 
4,000 
3,600 
3,000 
2,500 
7,500 
5,600 
5,000 
4,800 
4,500 
4.000 
3,900 
3,600 
3,300 
3,000 
2,700 
1,980 
7,500 
8,500 
7,500 
4,500 
5,000 
4,800 
4,500 
3,600 
2,500 
2,400 
2,700 

10,000 
9,000 
7,000 
6,500 
6,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,200 
4,000 
3,900 
3,600 
3,300 
3,000 
2,700 
2,500 
1,800 
7.500 
7,000 

63 

Do                                      

6 

3 
10 

% 

7 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
9 
7 
6 

t 

4 
4 
4 
4 

I 

3 
3 
7 

4 
4 
3 

3 
2 

2 
4 
3 

I 

3 

I 

2 

1 
I 
1 
1 

1 

4 
4 

i 

! 

i 
I 

4 

J; 

3 

i 
1 

,000 
,400 
,000 
,000 
,300 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,500 
.500 
,000 
,000 
,200 
,000 
,500 
,000 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,H00 
,500 
,200 
,000 
,900 
,600 
,300 
,000 
,500 
,o00 
,200 
,900 
,000 
,700 
,400 
.500 
,900 
,600 
,300 
,000 
,700 
.400 
.160 
980 
800 
,680 
.560 
.000 
500 
.000 
.000 
.500 
,200 
,140 
,900 
,600 
,300 
,000 
,000 
,700 
,400 
,160 
,980 
,800 
,680 
,000 
,400 
,000 
,500 
.200 
,000 
,900 
,600 
,300 
.000 
,820 

Do 

3 

Do 

Do 

36 

Oo          

Do 

1 

I>o          

Do 

1 

^^ist  ant  district  comptrollers — 
I>o          

Do 

2 

Do 

3 

iroct  ors      

Do 

7 

Do      '    .          

Do 

4 

I>o 

Do 

6 

Do   

Marine  superintendents 

1 

T>o 

Do 

4 

Do          

Do 

4 

I>o 

Do 

3 

Do              ..               

Do 

2 

Do                    

Do 

2 

-^-^Lst ant  directors         

Port  captains. 

5 

Do          .                   

Do 

1 

Do          .                             

Do 

5 

Do          ..                    

Port  ensineers 

3 

Do                               

Do 

2 

I>o 

Do 

1 

|>o                                

Port  stewards 

1 

Do 

2 

Do        

Do 

1 

Do 

5 

Do 

Do 

6 

Do 

2 

Do                       

Do 

1 

Counsel 

1 

Do         .              

Do 

2 

Do         

Do 

1 

Do         ..                 

Do 

3 

Do 

1 

Do         

Do 

1 

Do 

1 

r)L<«)itir«iTiv  nflnn>r«                   .    .    

Assistant  general  counsel 

1 

Executive  assistants 

1 

Do          

Do 

1 

Do 

1 

Do                          

Do 

2 

Do 

1 

Do        .          -               

Do 

2 

Do         . 

Do  

2 

Do 

3 

Do 

5 

Do         .             

Do 

Do 

F.ncfinccrs                           

Assistant  president 

District  adjuster 

Do       .                       

Do 

Assistant  district  adjuster 

Agents 

Do                             

Do                                     ... 

Do 

Do                                        ...   . 

Do 

Do 

Do                                     .       ... 

Do 

Do 

2 

Do 

Secretary 

1 

Managers 

2 

Do                                       ...  . 

Do 

2 

Do 

2 

Do 

Do 

2 

go 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

3 

lyoV.W...'.'. 

2 

1 

Inspectors 

5 

5 

Do 

4 

7 

Do           

6 

Do 

2 

Do             

Do 

2 

Do 

00                           

Do 

1 

Do 

1 

Assistant  managers 

1 

Do!;!  *!;i 

Do : 

1 
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Title. 


DISTRICT  OFPICE8— continued. 

Assistant  managers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Surgeon 

Assistant  surgeon 

Dispatchers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Electrician 

Do 

Do 

Draftsman 

Do 

Do 

Timekeepers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Representatives 

Do V 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pay-roll  examiners 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

District  auditors 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Auditors 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Senior  examiners 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Examiners 

Do 

Do 

^n 

«^^  


S6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
5 
4 
5 
5 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 


000 
500 
800 
000 
300 
000 
700 
400 
500 
400 
700 
400 
080 
560 
800 
500 
400 
680 
600 
980 
320 
400 
160 
062 
000 
980 
800 
680 
560 
440 
500 
500 
500 
400 
000 
200 
900 
300 
000 
700 
400 
IbO 
800 
300 
000 
700 
400 
800 
000 
800 
500 
200 
000 
900 
600 
500 
300 
200 
000 
760 
700 
500 
460 
400 
000 
800 
500 
200 
000 
900 
600 
5()0 
300 
000 
700 
400 
160 


I 


Salary. 


.Ntbe- 

fapr. 


DISTRICT  ofTiCEs— continued. 


3 
10 
26 

2 
24 
131 
30 
17 
19 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4  I 

^i 

1  I 

2  ! 

3  I 

1  I 
2 

2l 

1  1 

1  , 
3 

2  I 

b  I 

l! 

9  I 
12 

2 
23 

1 
47 

1 
1 5 

1  I 

1  , 
135 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 

1 

5 
12 
22 
17 
10 


Section  heads. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Assistant  section  heads . 

Do 

Do 

Statisticians 

Do 

Do 

Assistant  statisticians . . 

Do 

Do 

Secretary 


Do. 

Do V 

Supervisors X. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Superintendent  of  buildings . 
Chiefs  of  guard 

Do 

Do 

Radio  supervisors , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Assistant  radio  supervisors. . 

Do , 

Investigators , 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Resident  superintendent 

Storekeeper  supervisors 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Storekeepers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Purchasing  agents 

Do 

Do 

Assistant  purchasing  agents. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Assistants 

Do 

Do 

Chronometer  adjuster 

Fleet  captains 

Do 

Do 

Architec  ts 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


$4,500 

9 

A 

4,200 

s^ 

3,900 

I 

3,600 

i 

3,500 

I 

3,000 

* 

2,700 

1 

2,400 

3 

2,160 

f- 

1,980 

I 

1,800 

1 

3,900 

1 

3.000 

•> 

2,  TOO 

I 

2.400 

Z 

2,ltX) 

1 

1,800 

1 

3,600 

1 

3.300 

* 

2,700 

1 
.. 

4,500 

2 

3,«)0 

I 

3,600 

> 

3,000 

1 

2,700 

IL- 

2,400 

IA 

2,2S0 

•■• 

2.160 

1- 

2,100 

». 

1,98) 

■■> 

1,«» 

«> 

3,000 

1 

3,000 

I 

2,700 

*- 

1,820 

I 

3,600 

1 

3,000 

rj 

2,700 

3 

2,400 

4 

2.160 

X 

1,980 

•t  . 

2,700 

^ 
^ 

2,400 

> 

2,160 

> 

1,980 

> 

1,800 

*i 

3,300 

1 

5,000 

1 

3,600 

<> 

3,000 

■ 

2,700 

I 

2,400 

( 

2,160 

\ 

2,100 

*i 

1,9W 

1,.W 

'J 

1,»<0 

I 

4,200 

1 

3,000 

1 

3.000 

»i 

2.700 

1 

2,5<Xl 

I 

2,40«) 

1 

2,160 

•> 

1,800 

1 

3,300 

I 

3,000 

1 

2,700 

<> 

3,000 

1 

4,800 

1 

4,500 

I 

3,000 

1 

5,000 

4.500 

1 

m 

4,200 

I 

3,900 

•> 

3,600 

J 
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StaUment  showing  total  number  of  employees  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporaiicn,  home 
office,  district  and  foreign  service,  grouped  as  to  position  and  salary,  as  shown  by  the 
}yay  rolls  for  November,  1920 — Continued. 


Title. 


DLSTRicT  OFFICES— continued. 


Assistant  architects. 

l>o 

T>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Negotiators 

Do 

Sales  assistant 

Surveyors 

Appraisers 

Do 

Technical  assistant . 

Si>  percargocs 

Accountants 

Do 

Do 

Assistants 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Junior  accountants. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

(h'f  f  bookkeepers. . 
Honior  bookkeepers. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I?<K<k  keeper?? 

I>o 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

M<vhauics 

l»o 

Do 

Auto  mechanics. . . 

Do 

MK-hanics'  helpers. 

Olh'f^ 

Chief  clerks 

Do 


Do 

Do 

To 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Junior  clerk.s. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Audit  rlerks- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

J^o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


3,000 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1, 

1. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


760 
700 
400 
160 
800 
560 
320 
200 
500 
900 
200 
200 
100 
980 
600 
100 
900 
600 
300 
000 
700 
500 
40O 
200 
160 
100 
980 
800 
680 
560 
440 
400 
160 
100 
980 
80O 
680 
560 
.VK) 
440 
320 
200 
080 
900 
6H0 
r>60 

81)0 
'200 
1.4iO 
3.000 

a,:i00 

3,000 

2,700 

2,400 

2,lfiO 

2,150 

2,100 

1,980 

1,800 

1,JW0 

l,5tX) 

2,400 

2,160 

2,100 

2,080 

2,000 

1,980  ' 

1.800  I 

i;680  1 

i,5ro  I 

1,500  I 
1,440 
1,320 
1,200  I 


2 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 
260 
4 
9 
3 
11 
21 
1 
38 
1 

24 

1 

26 

44 

12 

8 

2 

4 

15 
1 
10 
23 
8 
13 
2 
12 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
5 
8 

^ 

i 

13 

11 

1 

1 

6 

2 

.3 

1 

2 

51 

6 

1 

4 

162 
32 
18 
4 
7 
9 
1 


DISTRICT  OFFICES— continued. 


Senior  clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Junior  clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stenographers  reporter. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sten(^raphers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Checkers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Telephone  operators . . . 

Vo'..'.V^'.'.'.'... '..'.'.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

TelcCTaph  operators. . . 

Do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
Do 

Do 

Fire  marshal 

Do 


Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

$3,000 

1 

2,700 

2 

2,400 

13 

2,340 

1 

2,200 

1 

2,160 

44 

2,100 

34 

2,080 

2 

2,012 

1 

2,000 

12 

1,980 

99 

1,950 

1 

1,820 

4 

1,800 

170 

1,680 

143 

1,620 

1 

1,560 

104 

1,500 

12 

1,440 

104 

1,320 

94 

1,300 

2 

1,200 

139 

1,080 

76 

1,020 

2 

960 

22 

900 

17 

840 

14 

780 

8 

720 

23 

600 

9 

600 

3 

540 

1 

480 

1 

2,400 

2 

2,1(30 

1 

1,980 

1 

1,800 

16 

1,680 

24 

1,.560 

41 

1,500 

2 

1,440 

78 

1,320 

154 

1,300 

4 

1,200 

250 

1,140 

1 

1,080 

69 

1,040 

1 

1,020 

4 

960 

15 

900 

5 

840 

2 

780 

1 

?20 

2 

2,060 

1 

1,980 

8 

1,800 

101 

1,560 

11 

1,500 

1 

1,440 

3 

1,;'20 

20 

1,100 

22 

1,080 

1 

1,980 

1 

1,560 

1 

1,320 

1 

1,200 

14 

1,080 

21 

960 

3 

900 

2 

&40 

1 

1,980 

3 

1,800 

2 

2,  ICO 

1 

1,680 

1 

1,660 

1 

3,300 

1 

2,100 

1 
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Statement  shotuing  total  number  of  employees  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  home 
office f  district  and  foreign  service,  grouped  as  to  position  and  salary,  as  shown  by  the 
pay  rolls  for  November,  1920 — Continued. 


Title. 


DISTRICT  oriCE»— oontinued. 


Fire  marshal 

Ciuitom  broker 

Printer 

Mimeograph  operator. . . 

Do 

Do 

Janitors 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Repairman 

Carpenter 

Messengers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Laborer 

Charwomen 

Matron 

Typists 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.: 

Do 

Do 

Comptometer  ODorators. 

Elevator  onerators 

Warohousemen 

Do 

Do 

ChaiifTeurs 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Porters 

Do 

Do 

Watchman... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Miscellaneous. 


Salary. 


FOREION  SERVICE. 

Special  otmmissioner 

Assistant  special  commissioner.... 

Do 

Acting  director,  construction  and 

ro  pair 

Assistant  directors 

Do 

Do 

General  agent, 

Assistant  general  agent 


SI,  820 

1,680 

1,680 

1,320 

1,200 

960 

960 

780 

720 

600 

2,340 

1,660 

1,080 

720 

660 

600 

560 

540 

480 

420 

1,320 

540 

1,200 

1,440 

1,320 

1,220 

1,200 

1,100 

1,0^0 

1,020 

1,000 

960 

900 

R40 

780 

1,320 

1,000 

1,920 

1,800 

060 

1,560 

1,50^» 

1,140 

1,320 

1,200 

1,0^0 

1,020 

600 

^O'^O 

996 

900 

l,9«i0 

1,920 

1,800 

1,606 
l,ri60 
1,200 
1,0S0 
1,000 
900 
1,800 


15.000 
7,  .WO 
5,000 

9,000 
7,200 
6,000 
5,000 
7,200 
4,800 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 

•1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
6 

27 
1 
6 

15 
4 
1 
1 
1 

» 

.*» 

19 

4 

51 

1 

71 

2 

1 

29 

13 

4 

1 

6 

9 

1 

3 

1 

6 

\ 

4 

2 

f) 

r. 
I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

15 
7 

19 

1 

1 

332 


Title. 


1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


FOBEiQN  8BRVICK— continued. 


Agent 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Disbursing  officer 

Assistantdisbursing  officer. 
Special  assistants 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Acting  port  representative 

Do 

Do 

Port  assistant 

Radio  officer 

Interpreter 

Do 

Dispatching  engineer 

Acting  marine  superintendent  — 
Assistant  'Uiting  marine  superin- 
tendent   

Do 

Do 

Port  supply  officers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Engineers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Attorney 

Executive  assistant 

Do 

Manacer 

Assistant  manager 

Do 

Port  representatives 

Do 


Salary.    ^^; 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Accountant. 

Do 

Inspectors . . . 
A.ud it  clerks. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


13,500 
3,000 
2,400 
7,500 

3,eoo 
4,  am 

5,000 
5,000 
2,400 
6,030 
3,960 
3,300 
3,000 
2,820 
2,400 
1,980 
1,800 
1,500 
3,600 
3,480 
3,000 
3,600 
3,000 
3,600 
2,400 
6,000 
4,000 
7,500 

4.000 
3,720 
2,460 
3,600 
3,000 
3,100 
2,503 
2,400 
1,800 
2,700 
2,220 
5,000 
4,  WO 
3,960 
3,480 
3,720 
3,240 
2,700 
2,700 
2,520 
2,460 
2,220 
4,800 
5,000 
4,000 
.•V.OOn 
3,600 
2,460 
.-1,000 
4,800 
4,000 
3,960 
3,240 
2,700 
2,400 
3,720 
3,360 
4,200 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 

i;800 
1,620 
l,f«0 
l,r>00 


1 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

I 

4 

11 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 

5 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 
1 


I 

1 

4 

I 

1 

3 

3 

I 

I 

1 

2 

1 

2 

12 

19 

6 

I 

24 
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Statement  shomng  total  number  of  employeet  of  the  Emergenof  Fleet  Corporation^  home 
office,  district  and  foreign  service^  grouped  09  to  petition  and  salary,  as  shown  by  the 
pay  rolls  for  November,  1920 — Continued. 


Title. 


FOEEION  SERVICE— continued 

A  udit  clerks 

Do 

I>o 

Ship  personnel  officer 

Conuntinlcation  officer 

Do 

Auditor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

('hief  clerk 

Senior  examiners 

Examiner 

Senior  clerk 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

nerk .T... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Assistant  clerks 

Do..: 

Do 

Do 

Junior  clerks , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tel 

"»o 
Stenographer-reporter 
Stenograplier 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Salary. 


$1,320 
l,2f^0 
1,200 
4,600 
3,600 
3,500 
3,600 
3,300 
3,000 
2,700 
2,400 
2,100 
3,600 
3,000 
2,640 
2,500 
2,400 
2,200 
1,020 
1,860 
1,800 
1,740 
1,560 
1,500 
1,405 
1,320 
1,300 
1,260 
1,200 
1,120 
1,080 
1,040 
1,000 
960 
900 
840 
780 
720 
520 
2,200 
1,300 
2,400 
1,800 
1,560 
1,500 
1,405 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 

10 
1 

21 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
7 
1 

11 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 
5 
1 
1 

10 
1 
3 
6 
1 

16 
1 
9 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


Title. 


voUDaN  SEBTiCE— continued. 


Stenographer 

Do 

Do 

Stenographers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Typists 

Do 

Do 

Messenger 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Charwomen 

Telephone  operator. 

Detective 

ChaufTeur 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Watchman 

Do 

Do 

Laborers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

11,320 

1 

1,300 

4 

1,260 

2 

1,120 

1 

^'9^ 

27 

960 

7 

900 

A 

883 

7 

840 

4 

780 

21 

720 

2 

600 

* 

520 

t) 

480 

1 

900 

2 

780 

16 

660 

2 

520 

1 

360 

1 

330 

1 

260 

25 

240 

1 

260 

9 

1.500 

1 

780 

1 

1,040 

1 

1,300 

1 

1,200 

1 

1,040 

2 

900 

1 

720 

1 

1,300 

1 

1,200 

1 

360 

2 

1,300 

2 

1,500 

1 

1,200 

2 

840 

2 

780 

2 

520 

1 

600 

2 

540 

3 

480 

1 

552 


Poeitions  given  in  the  foregoing  lists  do  not  include  pay  rolls  covering  weekly, 
per  diem,  or  hourly  employees. 

SHIPPING  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  Shipping  Board,  you  are 
asking  this  year  for  $634,520.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  of  $400,000.     What  is  your  balance  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Our  commitments  down  to  October  31  are  $112,000 
out  of  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  commitments  to  October  31  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that,  you  are  not  spending  at  the 
rate  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Not  quite;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  going  to  be  any  decrease  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be. 
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The  Chairman.  'Your  activities  are  falling  off,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  On\he  contrary,  by  reason  of  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  seven  commissioners,  we  anticipate  that  the  activities  will 
be  considerably  increased. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  direction  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  The  new  merchant  marine  act  provides  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  activities  of  the  board.  We  have  had  only  two 
commissioners  since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  with  two  clerks. 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  clerks  and  stenographers  to  each 
commissioner,  which  will  require  an  additional  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  Your  increase  is  due  to  the  work  that  is  imposed 
on  the  board  by  the  new  shipping  act  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir;  and  by  rerason  of  the  curtailment  of  the 
activities  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  some  directions, 
we  are  taking  over  some  oi  the  work  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. For  instance,  with  the  abolishment  of  the  corporation's 
activities,  there  are  files  and  records  that  will  be  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  those  records  available  for  constant 
reference. 

increases  in  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  does  this  increased  estimate  pro- 
vide for  increased  pay,  or  promotion  of  your  present  employees  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  It  was  originally  intended  to  provide  in  the  esti- 
mates for  10  per  cent  to  cover  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir.  But  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  no  provision  was  included. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them  get  the  bonus,  do  thcy.not? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  them  get  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  No,  sir;  we  were  exempted  from  the  benefits  of  the 
bonus  provision. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  list  of  salaries  I  take  it  that  you  have 
been  careful  in  the  way  of  making  your  increases  so  that  the  ein- 
I^loyees  of  the  Shipping  Board  doing  clerical  work  of  a  certain  type 
are  receiving  at  least  as  high  pay  as  clerks  in  other  departments  of 
the  Government  receive,  including  the  bonus  ^ 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
in  addition  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  No,  sir.  It  was  our  intention  so  to  do,  but  was 
subsequently  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  do  that  when  prices  are 
coming  down  and  the  cost  of  living  is  coming  down  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  We  are  practically  a  new  organization,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  meet  the  salaries  paid  by  other  departments  for 
similar  work,  and  we  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  eligibles  at  salaries  less  than  those  paid  in  other 
departments. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  I  notice  that  nractically  the  lowest  pav  vou 
provide  for  typists,  stenographers,  clerks,  and  employees  oi  that 
class,  of  whom  you  employ  a  considerable  number,  is  $1 ,320  per  year, 
whereas  there  are  a  number  of  departments  that  employ  clerks  for 
$1,000  a  year  and  $1,100  a  year,  not  counting  the  bonus. 
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^Ii\  Flaherty.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  clerks  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  typist  grade  at  less  than  $1,320. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  stenographers,  as  a  general  rule, 
you  do  not  pay  less  than  $1,440? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  also  compares  with  what  is 
heing  paid  in  other  departments. 

transfer  of  attorneys  from  emergency  fleet  corporation  to 

shipping  board. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  entire  force  in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  say  in  that  connection  that  the 
inci  ease  we  are  asking  for  is  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  cutting  the  estimate  to  $400,000  last  year.  It  was  necessary  to 
transfer  from  the  Shipping  Board's  pay  roll  to  the  corporation's 
pay  roll  a  number  of  the  attorneys  in  the  law  division. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
of  those  transfers  from  the  Shipping  6oaid  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  with  the  rates  of  pay. 

List  of  attorneys  transferred  fro^m  Shippiny  Board  pay  rolls  to  rolls  of  Emergenqf  Fleet 

Corporation  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1921. 

John  A.  Beck $5,000 

W.  W.  Nottingham 4,500 

Frederic  Conger ' 3, 900 

W.  R.  Alexander 3,900 

W.  R.  Fitch 3, 900 

Willis  E.  Monty 3,600 

Jerry  C.  Maseey 3, 000 

Total 27, 800 

Mr.  Flaherty.  I  would  like  to  have  Col.  Goflf  address  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  those  attorneys,  if  you  will 
permit  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  nothing  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRMiVN.  Where  are  you  asking  it?  How  many  are  you 
asking  for  and  at  what  rates  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  We  are  asking  to  transfer  to  the  Shipping  Board 
pay  rolls  19  attorneys.     There  are  at  the  present  time  but  five. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  rates  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  It  varies  from  the  salary  of*  the  general  counsel  at 
$10,000  to  $2,400. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  full  list  there,  with  the  pay  that  you 
propose  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

LIST  OF  ATTORNEYS  WHOM  IT  IS  DESIRED  TO  TRANSFER  TO  SHIFPINO  BOARD  PAT  ROLLS 
FROM  ROLLS   OF  THE   EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION. 

E.  M.  Hyzer,  general  counsel $10, 000 

Eugen  R.  West,  assistant  counsel 6, 600 

W.  D.  Conrad,  assistant  admiralty  counsel 6, 000 

John  A.  Tyson,  assistant  counsel 6, 000 

E.  L.  Sutton,  assistant  counsel 5, 500 

W.  W,  Nottingham,  assistant  counsel 4, 500 

John  G.  Poore,  assistant  counsel 4, 200 

W.  R.  Alexander,  attorney 3,900 
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Horace  T.  Atkins,  attorney , 

Frederic  Conger,  attorney „ 

W.  R.  Fitch,  attorney 

Walter  L.  Berry,  attorney 

H.  B.  Groom,  assistant  counsel 

Arthur  M.  Boal,  attorney 

Willis  E.  Monty,  attorney 

Chester  J.  Gerkin,  attorney 

Jerry  C.  Massey,  attorney 

Charles  T.  Rippy,  attorney 

Edgar  T.  Fell,  attorney 

Total 

The  Chairman.*  Are  you  proposing  any  increase  in  thf 

Mr.  Flaherty.  No,  sir.  -^ 

TRANSFER   OF   EMPLOYEES   OF   SHIP   SALES   DIVISION.         ^ 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  that  any  other  clerks  or  en        * 
be  reinstated  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like,  if  the  committet 
favorably  consider  this  estimate,  to  reinstate  the  employee*-  -^ 

Ship  Sales  Division  on  the  Shipping  Board's  pay  roU. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  That  is  a  Shipping  Board  activity.    The  SI. 
Board  is  selling  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  out  it  is  selling  them  through  the  age 
the  ship  corporation. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  No,  sir;  the  ship  sales  activity  is  entirel; 
exclusively  a  Shipping  Board  activity,  and  the  contracts  of  sa 
made  in  tne  name  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  GoFF.  That  has  been  tne  practice  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  The  titles  of  the  vessels  are  in  the  Shipping  B« 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  only  two  conunissioners,  and  you 
had  only  two  for  some  time  down  there,  why  do  you  keep  su 
large  force  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  ke* 
large  force  to  assist  the  two  commissioners  in  handling  that  li. 
volume  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  for  the  two  commission 
to  keep  track  of  167  clerks.    That  would  take  all  of  their  time. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  They  have  not  been  devoting  their  time  to  taki 
care  of  that.     The  broader  policies  of  the  board  occupy  their  tin- 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that,  as  your  activities  decreased, 
were  turned  over  to  these  other  agencies,  the  bigger  part  of  the  woi 
would  be  taken  from  the  Shipping  Board,  and  tnat  they  would  ha^ 
little  to  do  except  in  reference  to  questions  of  policy  and  in  regulatia 
its  agents. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Under  the  merchant  marine  bill  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  corporation  are  transferred  to  the  Shipping  Board.  One  of  the 
sections  in  that  bill  provides  that  the  board  may  use  the  agency  of 
the  corporation,  but  no  definite  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the 
board  with  regard  to  the  application  of  that  authority.  The  board 
may  use  the  Fleet  Corporation  as  its  agency. 
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NEW  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Chairma^t.  What  new  activities  will  the  Shipping  Board  take 
on  that  will  require  more  clerical  assistance  during  the  next  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  One  of  the  most  important  provisions  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  bill  relates  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
trade  routes  and  the  establishment  of  lines. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  asked  for  $25,000  in  a  separate  fund 
for  that. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  No,  sir;  that  $25,000  was  in  connection  with  port 
facilities. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  intended  .to  take  up  with  that  the  ques- 
tion of  routes  and  that  sort  of  thin^. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  That  is  quite  distinct  from  the  establishment  of 
trade  lines  and  trade  routes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  doing  work  alon^  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  We  have  through  the  Division  oi  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  transfer  that  work  back  over  from 
the  Division  of  Operations  to  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  No,  sir.  The  Division  of  Operations  has  not  been 
devoting  nearly  the  time  that  should  have  been  devoted,  or  that  the 
Shipping  Board  is  expected  to  devote,  to  that. 

The  (SiAiRMAN.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  Division  of  Operations  will 
continue  to  keep  the  force  it  has,  and  that  you  will  have  another  force 
to  use  in  duplicatii^  that  activity  ?  % 

Mr.  Flaherty,  Tnere  is  no  danger  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  great  danger  of  that  in  every  department 
of  the  Government.  We  find  that  in  practically  every  department 
there  is  a  tendency  to  duplicate  or  to  branch  out.  It  is  a  natural 
tendency  in  a  Rowing  department.  Why  does  not  that  function 
belong  to  the  Division  of  Operations,  and  why  is  that  not  a  part  of 
operating  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  ;fijiHERTY.  It  probably  is,  but  the  board  feels  that  thi^ 
activity  should  be  transferred  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  not  to 
the  corporation,  and  that  the*  corporation  should  not  be  studying 
those  subjects  which  the  act  provides  that  the  Shipping  Board 
shall  handle. 

PERSONNEL  OF  DIVISION   OF   OPERATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  being  expended  in 
that  direction  by  the  Division  of  Operations? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Do  you  mean  the  total  personnel  of  the  Division 
of  Operations  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  The  Division  of  Operations  has  in  the  Director's 
Ofiice  a  personnel  of  952  with  annual  salaries  of  $1,991,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  force — in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  No,  sir;  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  country  and 
in  Europe..   They  have  some  men  in  Africa  and  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  men  are  engaged  in  that 
particular  work  that  you  propose  to  transfer  to  the  Shipping  Board  ? 
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Mr.  Flaherty.  In  that  division  there  is  an  office  which  gathen; 
statistical  information.  I  do  not  recall  what  the  personnel  of  that 
is.     I  have  not  that  information  here,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Very  well. 

» 

Personnel  of  Central  Records  and  Information  Bureau,  Division  of  Operations. 


Number  of 

Annual 

persons. 

salary. 

3 

«0.4ft^ 

6 

10,».» 

7 

11,400 

1 

1,300 

4 

6,7» 

3 

5,]6D 

7 

«,3(« 

S 

13.C«0 

6 

9,540 

3 

3,960 

1 

i,aoe 

1 

1.3T0 

4 

5.700 

2 

l,filX 

56 

90,920 

Manager  and  staff  assistant's  office 

Chief  clerk's  office 

Vessel  movement  section 

Desk  logs 

Ship  reci:istef 

Gross  revenues  and  vessels  delayed 

Cargo  reports  and  commodities 

Tabulating  section 

Assignment  record  section , 

Vessels  available  for  assignment ... 

Repair  records 

Active  fleet  records 

jFile  section 

Messenger  and  assistant  clerk 

Total 


The  Chairman.  If  you  had  the  money,  so  that  you  could  pay 
them  out  of  this  fund  rather  than  out  of  operating  revenue,  you  would 
use  the  same  persons  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  SoCne  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  leave  them  stationed  at  the  same 
place  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  What  we  are  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
get  as  many  of  these  employees  under  the  civil  service  as  we  pos- 
sibly can. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  can  do  that  by  regulation  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  But  at  the  same  time  they  would  not  be  paid  from 
appropriations  made  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  would  be  paid  from  operations,  where 
they  ought  to  be  paid.  This^ught  to  be  put  on  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  The  number  of  clerks  engaged  on  this  particular 
work  is  very  small,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  oe  more  than  $10,000. 
The  other  items  making  up  this  increase  are  the  salaries  of  the  attor- 
neys and  the  salaries  of  the  personnel  in  the  Ship  Sales  Division, 
which  the  board  thinks  should  be  transferred  from  the  corporation 
pay  roll  back  to  the  board. 

general   statement   of   MR.    GOFF. 
DUTIES   OP  ATTORNEYS,    SALARIES   PAID,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  attorneys  do? 
Mr.  Flaherty.  Mr.  Goff  is  better  qualified  to  answer  that. 
Mr.  Goff.  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  r6sum6  of  the  legal 
division  when  you  want  it,  and  can  do  it  now  if  you  desire. 
The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  now. 
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Mr.  QoFF.  I  have  some  figures  which  I  can  put  in  the  record.  I 
have  made  an  outline  sketch  in  this  book  of  the  nimiber  of  pending 
civil  cases,  and  I  have  had  this  book  for  my  own  purposes  during 
the  time  I  have  had  charge  of  the  legal  department  of  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  I  have  divided  tnese 
cases  among  the  districts  that  existea.  There  was  a  North  Atlantic 
district,  consisting  of  New  York  City,  with  an  attorney  there,  that 
district  conmprising  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York,  and  in  that  district  the  cases  pending  are  75  in 
number. 

The  middle  Atlantic  district  has  Philadelphia  as  its  center,  and  it 
includes  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland^  with 
157  cases  pending;  the  southern  district,  with  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  the 
center,  includes  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas,  with  47  cases  pending,  most  of  them 
Enlergencj  Fleet  Corporation  cases,  but  in  some  instances  United 
States  Shipping  Boara  cases;  the  southern  Pacific  district,  with  San 
Francisco  as  the  center,  has  41  cases  pending  in  the  courts;  the 
northern  Pacific  district,  with  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  the  headquarters, 
comprises  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  there  are  15  cases  pending, 
and  the  central  district,  with  Washington,  D.  C,  as  the  headquarters, 
includes  Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Imnois,  and  Wisconsin.  1  desire 
to  say  that  tney  did  have  a  district  in  Illinois,  which  went  as  far 
east  as  Buffalo,  out  I  recommended  the  aboUshment  of  that  district 
and  discharged  the  attomevs  in  Chicago  and  brought  in  one  man 
who  is  in  charge  now  of  all  the  cases  there  pending.  This  is  operated  . 
from  the  home  office,  and  there  are  13  cases  pending  in  those  States. 

The  Chahiman.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Well,  I  was  going  to  come  to  that  in  just  one  moment, 
and  acquaint  you  with  the  nature  of  these  cases.  They  are  all  civil 
cases  and  are  exclusive,  generally,  of  admiralty  cases.  Then,  i^  the 
Washington  office,  known  as  the  home  office,  we  have  operated 
through  our  local  attorneys  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  me  District  of  Columbia,  and  there  are  eight  cases  pending, 
making  a  total  of  356  cases.  I  would  like  to  take  one  State  as  an 
example,  and  I  think  California  would  be  a  very  good  State  to  show 
you  how  I  have  arranged  these  alphabetically  by  States.  I  have  a 
chart  here,  entitled  ^' Cases  pending  in  California  as  of  the  date  of 
November  30,  1920."  I  have  in  the  left-hand  column  the  names  of 
the  courts.  I  wish  to  say  parenthetically  that  most  of  these  cases 
were  commenced  in  the  State  courts,  but  we  have  by  proper  pro- 
ceedings removed  them  to  the  Federal  courts  in  those  mstances  in 
which  a  Federal  question  was  involved.  I  have  the  name  of  the  case; 
I  have  the  date  of  the  conmiencement  of  the  case,  and  I  have  the 
natiu^e  of  the  proceedings.  For  example,  in  these  California  cases — 
and  I  shall  read  down  the  paper — ^I  have  libel  for  salvage,  and  the 
amount  is  left  blank  because  it  has  not  yet  been  stated.  I  have 
under  another  heading,  present  status  of  the  case,  pending  settle- 
ment. , 

I  have  another  case  in  the  same  district,  of  the  same  character, 
amount  involved,  $7,500;  present  status,  dismissal.  We  made  a 
motion  to  dismiss  and  it  was  dismissed,  but  perhaps  the  case  mU  be 
reinstated.     I  have  libel  for  wages  and  breech  oi  contract,  not  at 
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issue;  libel  lor  breach  of  contrct,  not  at  issue;  libel  for  wages,  dis- 
missal; wage  suits  against  the  Government,  $39,000,  present  status 
of  the  case,  not  commenced.  Now,  these  cases  run  along  down  in 
this  character,  itemizing  every  case,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  that 
we  have  pending  in  the  State  of  California,  and  that  the  number  of 
cases  there  penoing  was  about  71.  I  have  followed  that  out  with 
every  one  of  the  States  so  that  if  I  should  desire  to  know  or  if  vou 
should  desire  to  know  the  nature  of  the  action,  the  status  of  the  case, 
and  the  State  in  which  it  was  pending  I  could  turn  to  this  record  book 
which  I  have  gotten  up  along  that  fine  and  give  you  that  direct  in- 
formation. That  ffeneral  statement  will  show  you  the  plan  or  the 
method  by  which  those  cases  are  carried  on. 

If  I  may  divert  a  moment  I  would  like  to  say  this:  Under  the 
marine  act  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  felt  that  it  had  the 
right  to  take  entire  and  exclusive  junsdiction  of  all  its  legal  work,  but 
the  Attorney  General  held  otherwise,  holding  that  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  even  under  the  marine  act  of  June  5,  1920,  was  a 
subdivision  of  the  Government,  the  same  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  that  all  of  the  litigation  that  was  actively  carried 
on — I  use  that  word  advisedly  because  up  to  the  time  that  the  case^ 

fet  into  court  the  Attorney  Ueneral  exercises  no  jurisdiction — mu5t 
e  carried  on  through  the  respective  United  States  attorneys,  with 
the  assistance  of  counsel  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  or  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

That,  of  course,  has  necessitated  having  attorneys  who  would 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  litigation  in  the  respective  districts 
and  who  would  be  qualified  to  go  out  any  time  and  assist  the  United 
States  attorneys.  I  might  say,  without  meaning  to  in  any  way  re- 
flect on  any  United  States  attorney,  that  a  United  States  attorney  is 
very  busy  with  the  work  of  his  office,  and  when  the  work  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  comes  to  him  he 
is  not  prepared  to  meet  it,  because  it  involves  new  questions  of  an 
unusual  cnaracter;  many  of  them  have  not  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  any  of  the  different 
circuits  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary,  as  we 
have  found,  to  have  attorneys  located  in  these  different  districts 
who  could  go  prepared  to  assist  if  not  take  active  charge  of  the 
litigation. 

i  wish  to  say  to  vou  that  this  litigation  involves  millions  of  dollars. 
The  litigation  in  admiralty  in  the  City  of  New  York  will  run,  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  stating,  $100,000,000,  and  in  conjimction  wdth  the 
Attorney  General  I  have  arranged,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  New 
York  office,  to  have  some  of  the  best  men  that  I  could  obtain  at  the 
New  York  bar,  for  the  salaries  which  we  could  pay,  to  assist  m  the 
admirality  jurisdiction  there.  We  have  paid  no  man  in  New  York 
ver  $7,500. 

The  Chaieman.  For  all  of  his  time  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes;  absolutely.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  no  man 
I  know  of  will  be  permitted  to  practice  law  privately  while  he  is 
working  for  the  fleet  corporation.  We  have  a  very  good  admiralty 
division  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  we  also  have  a  very  large 
division  of  admiralty  lawyers  here  in  the  home  office  and  we  need 
these  men;  we  neea  them  in  order  to  prepare  the  admiralty  cases 
and  go  out  and  try  them.    For  example,  all  of  the  admiralty  work 
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<  »f  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  carried  on  from  this  office,  the  admiralty 
work  at  Siorfolk  and  Newport  News  is  carried  on  from  here,  and  the 
admiralty  work  in  Georgia  and  farther  down  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Ciiilf  coast  is  carried  on  from  the  home  office.  Mr.  Dorsey,  who 
represents  the  law  division  as  distinguished  from  the  admiralty 
iiiviaion,  has  his  headquarters  in  Atlanta;  he  is  not  an  admiralty 
hiwyer.  Of  course,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  upon  the  record  that 
the  ordinary  law  division  man  is  not  acquainted  with  the  technique 
of  the  admiralty  practice,  and  in  view  of  the  character  of  those  cases 
we  have  not  felt  it  either  advisable  or  proper-r-and  the  Attorney 
Cxeneral  would  not  permit  it  under  his  ruling — to  delegate  any  of 
those  men  to  do  any  of  that  work.  The  men  who  have  been 
selected  to  go  out  and  do  the  admiralty  work,  under  the  direction 
of  the  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  who  has  charge  of 
the  worfc,  have  been  men  selected  witn  great  care,  and  in  view  of 
their  prior  experience  in  admiralty. 

I  have  prepared  a  short  list  oi  the  number  of  officers  we  have  in 
the  law  division — so  distinguishing  it — of  the  home  office,  the  num- 
her  in  the  admiralty  division  of  the  home  office  and  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  this  list  shows  the  lawyers  with  their  salaries.  In 
tiie  city  of  Philadelphia  we  have  had  what  is  known  as  the  Delaware 
district.  In  the  Hog  Island  district,  which  is  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  litigation  and  that  litigation  is 
not  disposed  of  because  Ho§  Island  has  not  been  closed  and  will  not 
be  closed  until  some  time  in  February  next.  I  then  had  the  law 
division  analyzed  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  distinguished  from  the 
admiralty  division  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  then  have  the  law- 
yers which  we  have  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  their  salaries. 
Tiien  I  have  the  southern  district  analyzed,  with  the  salaries,  and 
then  I  have  the  total  salaries,  the  total  salaries  of  the  stenographers, 
clerks,  and  assistants,  and  the  total  expense  chargeable  to  the  law 
and  the  admiralty  work.  A  great  deal  of  this  expense  is  carried  on 
by  the  fleet  corporation  and  some  of  it,  of  course,  is  now  carried  on 
by  the  United^  States  Shipping  Board.  I  did  not  state,  but  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record,  that  I  have  had  the  chief  of  the  admiralty 
division  prepare  for  me  the  total  number  of  admiralty  cases  now 
pending,  ana  there  are  1,313  admiralty  cases. 

Most  of  those  are  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  of  those  cases  are  now  in  litigation,  where  the  actions  have 
actively  been  commenced  and  are  now  in  court.  There  are  only 
about  23  or  24  of  these  lawyers  who  are  carried  on  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  list  exclusively;  the  others  are  being  carried  upon  the 
Fleet  Corporation's  list.  I  have  reduced  the  staff  wherever  it  was 
possible;  I  have  reduced  durmg  the  past  month  the  staff  here  in  the 
citv  and  have  made  a  saving  of  approximately  $20,000  a  year,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  legal  staff  since  the  middle  of  October,  and  I  see  no 
reason  at  the  present  time,  imless  the  litigation  should  increase,  to 
add  to  the  staff  here  in  the  city. 

Litigation,  Mr.  Chairman,  occurs  very  unexpectedly  in  this  way: 
Claimants  come  before  the  board  and  try  to  settle  their  suits;  if  their 
suits  are  not  settled  and  they  go  away  discontented,  then  they 
employ  able  counsel  and  begin  action  against  the  Fleet  Corporation 
and  the  Shipping  Board,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  com- 
petent men  to  go  out  and  meet  them. 
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The  Chairman.  The  statement  you  have  handed  me  sho^rs  that 
the  total  salaries  of  attorneys,  whether  employed  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo]:ation,  is 
$233,000,  and  the  salaries  of  stenographers^  clerks,  and  assistants 
$114,160,  or  a  total  of  $347,160. 

Mr.  GoFF.  That  is  the  total  amount.  I  wanted  you  to  have  a 
picture,  so  to  speak,  of  the  entire  legal  department.  I  have  a  state- 
ment  here,  which  I  think  is  accurate,  ana  which  was  handed  to  me 
this  morning.  I  am  going  to  read  what  the  chief  clerk  of  the  legal 
division  prepared  m  paragraph  3  of  the  statement.  The  pay  roU  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board's  law  division  and  the  aamiralty 
division  of  the  home  office  was  $108,680  during  1919,  or  at  the  monthly 
rate  of  $9,056.67.  The  comparative  figures  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1920,  were  $115,180,  or  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $9^508.34;  the 
last  pay  roll  indicates  a  reduction  of  $2,180,  brmging  the  total  annual 
salaries  to  $113,000,  and  the  monthly  rate  is  $9,416.67. 

Now,  it  has  been  indicated  to  the  law  department  that  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year  there  will  be  certain  litigation,  which  we  exi>ect  to 

f[o  into  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Delaware,  involving  some  of  the 
arger  companies.  That  mav  necessitate  the  employment  of  one  or 
two  local  attorneys  and  keeping  them  upon  the  paj^  roll  of  the  Unit^ 
States  Shipping  Board  for  a. certain  length  of  time,  which  woxdd 
bring  up  the  swaries  from  $113,000  to  $121,100,  as  the  secretary  has 
estimated  it,  or  about  that  figure.  We  have  found  it  to  be  very 
much  more  reasonable  to  put  an  attomejr  upon  the  pay  roll  than  to 
engage  him  on  a  per  diem;  if  we  engage  him  on  a  per  diem  his  salary 
win  run  at  the  rate  of  $18,000  or  $20,000  a  year,  because  the  best 
lawyers  will  charge  the  Shipping  Board  at  least  $50  a  day  and  their 
per  diem,  and  we  can  not  get  lawyers  who  are  capable  or  suitable  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  those  local  States  unless 
we  do  pay  them  at  least  $50  a  day,  but  if  we  can  put  them  on  the  pay 
roll  and  give  them  a  salary  not  exceeding  $7,500  or  $8,500  a  year  for 
the  period  that  we  retain  them  we  in  that  way  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Colonel,  is  not  this  true,  that  the  man  you 
can  get  for  $50  a  day  has  a  practice  which  he  will  not  give  up  for  any 
position  you  could  give  him  on  the  annual  pay  roll,  and,  taerefore. 
you  are  actually  employing  inferior  attorneys  who  have  no  practice  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that,  because  if  I  have  a  lawyer 
that  I  can  only  get  for  $50  a  day  he  will  be  perfectlv  willing  to  Tbe- 
come  an  assistant  coimsel  on  that  basis  if  I  can  make  tne  arrangement 
with  him.  I  say  to  him,  *^I  will  appoint  you  as  assistant  counsel  for 
a  period  of  three  months  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  or  $8,500  a  year,"  and 
I  nave  been  able  to  make  such  arrangements  with  some  very  com- 
petent attorneys,  and  that  is  what  I  try  to  do  and  what  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  in  the  past.  Of  course,  if  we  allowed  these  lawyers 
in  the  different  States  to  have  their  own  way  about  it  I  concede  that 
your  question  is  a  proper  one  and  that  the  answer  which  you  make 
to  it  is  a  proper  answer. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  what  would  actuate  a  man  who  has  a 
good  practice  and  who  has  a  standing  at  the  local  bar  to  give  up  that 

fractice,  when  he  could  command  $50  a  day  in  the  cases  he  tries, 
do  not  understand  why  a  man  with  a  growing  business  would  give 
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it  up  and  consent  tp  be  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  Shipping  Board  as 
counsel  at  $7,500  a  year. 

Mr.  GoFP.  Let  me  give  you  this  illustration  in  reply — I  will  ^ve 
you  a  concrete  instance:  1  find  it  necessary  to  engage  the  services 
of  an  attorney  in  Texas  because  the  distance  from  Atlanta  to  Texas 
is  very  far,  and  the  local  counsel,  Mr.  Dorsey,  does  not  always  find 
it  convenient  to  go  there.  I  can  easily  engage  an  attorney  in  Texas 
for  S50  a  day  and  his  expenses,  not  exceedmg  $7.50,  but  I  go  to  him 
and  say,  ''I  desire  to  have  your  services  in  this  case,  and  I  can  retain 
you  upon  the  basis  of  $7,500  or  $8,500  a  year" — and  $8,500  is  the 
outside  figure;  I  can  not  eo  over  that  and  am  not  permitted  to  do 
so  under  the  policy  of  the  board — **and  will  you  become  associated 
as  assistant  counsel  there  to  give  your  time  and  attention  to  this 
case?"  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  that.  Possibly  loyalty  to  his 
Government  would  be  the  moving  force  that  would,  actuate  the  at- 
torney in  acceptingthat. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  first  person  you  have  on  the  list  in  your 
law  division  in  Washington,  Mr.  Hyser,  at  $8,500  a  year.  How  long 
has  he  been  with  the  board  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Since  you  speak  of  that  I  would  like  to  state  this  about 
Mr.  Hyser:  Mr.  Hyser  was  for  15  years  the  general  coimsel  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Not  general  coimsel  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Well,  for  most  of  that  time,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Well,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Bowers;  when  Mr.  Lloyd  Bowers 
came  down  here  to  become  solicHor  general,  Mr.  Hyser  succeeded  him 
and  took  his  position. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  have  been  acting  for  a  short  time,  but 
the  division  counsel  of  the  North  Western  Kailroad  gets  more  than 
$8,50p.  Take  James  C.  Davis;  he  was  coimsel  of  the  North  Western 
Railroad  in  Chicago  and  I  suppose  he  did  not  receive  less  than  $20,- 
000,  and  the  Nortn  Western's  general  counsel  for  the  State  of  Iowa 
and  lines  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  received  for  his  services  $25,- 

000  a  year  as  much  as  20  years  ago.    That  was  Judge  Hubbard. 

Mr.  GoFF.  My  answer  to  your  question  is  initially  irrelevant,  but 

1  was  going  to  say  that  Mr.  Hyser  during  the  period  he  was  there,  as 
I  understand  it,  received  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year.  He  retired 
from  the  railroad,  and  I  knew  him  pereonalljr;  I  met  him  incidentaUy 
in  Washington,  and  he  told  me  he  had  retired  from  the  practice  of 
law,  and  as  I  had  known  him  for  many  years  in  a  very  intimate  way 
I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  want  to  come  in  and  work  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  his  expe- 
rience as  a  railroad  lawyer  for  one  of  tne  big  continental  roads  and  he 
said  he  would  do  that.  I  said,  '^All  we  can  pay  you  is  $8,500  a 
year;  it  is  nothing  compared  with  what  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving;  but  will  you  come?''  He  said,  "I  will  be  very  glad 
to  come  because  of  my  association  with  you.'* 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  say  that  would  be  a  great  exception,  and 
that  you  would  not  get  many  men  of  that  character, 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  did  succeed  in  getting  one  other  man,  former  Chief 
Justice  Robinson,  of  West  Virginia;  he  had  also  retired,  and  he  came 
with  the  Shipping  Board  for  a  short  time;  his  business  affairs  were 
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such  that  he  could  only  remain  with  us  for  three  months,  when  he 
retired.  Now,  those  two  men  gave  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  the  benefit  of  experience  that  was  worth  very  much  more  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Unquestionably;  and  my  selection  of  a  man  seems 
to  have  been  unfortunate. 

Mr.  GoFF.  No;  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  was  very  fortunate. 

The  Chairman.  Because  here  is  a  man  who  is  able  and  willing,  out 
of  patriotic  motives,  to  give  services  for  $8,500  a  year  that  are  worth 
a  great  deal  more  than  that;  but  that- is  the  exception;  you  do  not 
get  many  men  like  that. 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  suppose  you  have  men  at  $5,000  and 
$6,000  who  did  not  have  any  practice  at  all. 

Mr.  GoFF.  May  I  say  this  generally?  The  war  destroyed  the 
law  practice  of  a  great  many  attorneys;  a  great  many  very  able 
attorneys  entered  the  Army,  and  when  they  came  back,  or  when 
the  armistice  was  signed,  they  found  themselves  without  a  prar- 
tice.  Now,  many  of  those  men  have  entered  the  legal  service  of 
the  Shipping  Board  and  Fleet  Corporation,  and  were  really  worth 
more  money  than  we  were  able  to  pay  them  under  these  salary 
allowances.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  legal  staff  I  succeede*! 
in  getting  on  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion will  stand  with  the  average  lawyer  that  you  can  find  around  the 
country.  I  make  that  statement  without  any  hesitation  or  without 
any  mental  reservation.  Many  of  them  want  to  go  back  to  prac- 
tice and  many  of  them  have  resigned  and  have  gone  back  to  theii 
practice  or  to  lucrative  positions  which  have  been  offered  to  them. 

The  (^hairman.  Is  any  portion  of  your  law  force  engaged  in  the 
claims  division  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  No;  not  in  the  claims  division.  We  have,  strictly 
speaki^,  no  such  division,  but  we  have  what  is  called  the  Constnu-- 
tion  Claims  Board  and  we  have  there  one  man  who  is  now  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Mr.  Talbert;  he  is  a  lawyer  who  has  been  with 
the  Fleet  Corporation  since  1917. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  paid  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  GoFF.  He  is  paid  out  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
funds.  He  is,  technically  speakii7g,  not  a  member  of  the  legal  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  lawyers  employed  in  adjiist- 
ing  these  claims? 

Mr.  GoFF.  No,  sir.  All  of  the  lawyers  originally  employed  by  the 
board  were,  within  the  past  three  months,  assigned  to  the  legal 
department  and  paid  either  by  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Emergencv 
Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  1  wish  you  would  revise  the  statement  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attentioa  and  put  in  one  column  the  salaries  juiid 
by  the  Emerger.cy  Fleet  Corporation  and  in  another  column  the 
salaries  paid  out  oi  funds  appropriated  by  this  provision. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Very  well. 
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A  tiomeys  and  their  salaries  of  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet 

Corporation, 

United  States  Shipping  Board  funds: 

Guy  D.  Goff 110,000 

ErekineWood 10,000 

George  F.  Wells 5, 000 

Glen  R.  Snider 6, 000 

Carol  H.  Hunt 3,500 

$34, 500 

I>i\-ision  of  Operations,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  funds: 

W.  W.  Nottingham 4,500 

W   R.  Alexander 3, 900 

A .  M .  Boal 3 ,  900 

Wm .  R .  Fitch 3, 900 

Walter  L.  Berry 3, 600 

Willis  E.  Monte 3, 600 

Chester  J.  Gerldn 3, 600 

Jerry  C.  Massey 3, 600 

Charles  T.  Rippey 3, 000 

Edgar  T .  Fell 2, 400 

W .  D .  Conrad 6, 000 

John  G.  Poore 6, 000 

E.  L.  Sutton 5, 500 

E.  H,  Henderson 3, 600 

H.  B.  Groom 3,600 

John  R.  Stewart 3, 600 

C.  C.  Hoffpatiir 3,000 

Charles  A.  MacDonald 3, 600 

70,900 

Constnirtion  Division,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  funds: 

W.  Y.  C.  Anderson 6, 500 

G.  R.  Conyheare 5, 000 

F.  R.  Conway 4, 500 

GeoTge  C.  Cravey 5, 000 

Arthur  H.  Deihert 3, 600 

R.  P.  Donehoo 4, 000 

C.  D.  Dorsey 6,000 

R.  S.  H.  Dver 5,400 

Donald  S.  Edmonds 6, 500 

Henry  J.  Gibbons 5, 400 

Harrv  F.  Helwig 6, 000 

Edward  M.  Hyzer 8. 500 

E.  E.  Jarobsen 5, 400 

F.  J.  Kellv 3, 000 

Paul  W.  Knox 4,500 

Joseph  MrCormack 6, 000 

Wm.  T.  Sabine,  jr 6, 000 

Charles  O .  Sh aw 4 ,  000 

John  S.  Stover 7, 500 

Arthur  S.  Thomas 3, 600 

John  A.  Tvson 6, 000 

Eugene  R.'  West 6, 600 

Charles  B.  Crane 6, 000 

MacCormao  Snow 4, 500 

Bonn  Barber 7, 500 

A .  H.  Stetson 4, 000 

John  Carmichael 3,600 

McLoughlin 4, 000 

148, 600 

Summary. 
Balftries  paid  to  attorneys  from — 

United  States  Shipping  Board  funds $34, 500 

Division  of  Operations,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  funds 70, 900 

Construction  Division,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  funds 148, 600 

Grand  total 254,000 
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Clerical  force  and  their  salaries  of  Law  Divufion^    United  States  Shipping  Bosri 

and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  funds: 

Maigarent  Jjirvis $1, 980 

Nettie  J.  Hippie 1,800 

S.  L.  McQueen 1,800 

Laura  M  *  Davis 1, 680 

Edna  Hancock 1, 680 

Ruth  C.Noll 1,560 

LeliaR.  Bean 1,440 

Gail  Spencer 1,440 

Lillian  Wagner 1,440 

OUveV.  iSng 1,440 

116, 2«» 

Division  of  Operations  Emeigency  Fleet  Corporation  funds: 

F.  K.  Hill. $5,000 

Frank  L.  Buckley 1, 800 

Theresa  Shefferman •    1, 800 

Dora  May  Cornell l 1, 680 

Hermena  Deiches 1, 680 

Gladys  I.  Whitlock 1,680 

May  C.  Waterbury 1,560 

Ethel  M.  Yardley 1,560 

Mildred  Johnson • 1, 440 

Mary  Y.  Righter 1,440 

Regina  McDonnel 1, 320 

Harold  Levy 720 

Charles  Wilson 720 

Elizabeth  G.  Greer 1, 320 

Frederick  Wagner 2, 500 

Sampson  Smith 1, 500 

Hazel  Moon 1,980 

Mary  E.  Gray 1, 980 

Helen  Baumann 1, 680 

Elizabeth  Weise 1, 800 

H.  M.  Hofeditz 1,680 

Elsie  Lynch 1, 680 

H.  M.  Miller 1, 680 

Frances  Wiese 1, 680 

Robert  Wright 1, 500 

Ewing  Johnson 720 

Mary  McMahon 1, 680 

45,7Si> 

Construction  Division,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  funds: 

Josephine  McC.  Baldwin $1, 200 

Bemice  Barrack 480 

Elizabeth  Bovnton 1,200 

Mabel  F.  Breming 1, 680 

Marie  L.  Briggs 1, 800 

Irene  Clarkson 1, 560 

Katherine  Cooper 1, 560 

Ada  V.  Cramer 1,680 

Jessie  M.  Dawson 1, 080 

Charles  E.  De  Pue 1,440 

Allen  T.  Doggett 3,000 

Cordelia  Dougherty 1, 680 

Angela  B.  Finnegan 1, 200 

Lucy  K.  Fox 1,080 

S.  T.  Freeman 1,800 

Fay  S.  Geer 1, 080 

Evelyn  Givens 1, 980 

Mary  R.  Grimes 1, 

Bess  Hamlin 1, 

Amy  D.  Hand 

Grace  Hurley 

Nannie  L.  King 
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Construction  Division,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  funds — Contd. 

Myrtle  Krier ^ $1, 080 

Nell  C.  I^anahan 1, 440 

Joseph  F.  McPherson 1, 560 

Rae  Merrick 960 

Fay  G .  Riley 1 ,  440 

Elizabeth  M.  Rowan 1,560 

John  A.  Russell 2,400 

Constance  M.  Ryland 1, 440 

Cecile  Schaeffer 1, 440 

Lucille  Schooley 960 

Margaret  Schowers 1, 560 

Helen  0.  Slattery 1, 440 

Helen  M.  Sprague 1, 200 

Richard  Streeks 480 

EllaSvacina 1,500 

Raleigh  C.  Thomas : 6,000 

James  P.  Tiemy 1,800 

Charles  B .  Vial 1, 440 

George  L.  Voith 1,200 

C .  M .  Wil  f  ong 1, 680 

Arthur  J.  Williams 2,160 

Anna  Wissert 1, 440 

Maiiorie  E.  Zepp 1, 200 

S.  M.Johnson 1,320 

Evelyn  Hurlburt 1, 560 

Alvina  Fuller 1,440 

173, 440 

Summary, 

Salaries  paid  to  clerical  force  from — 

United  States  Shipping  Board  funds 16, 260 

Division  of  Operations,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  funds 45, 780 

Construction  Division,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  funds 73, 440 

Grand  total 135, 480 

Mr.  Tweedale  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  possibly  1  should 
call  to  the  Chairman's  attention  the  fact  that  some  of  the  attorneys 
that  we  are  using  on  the  Shipping  Board  over  in  New  York  and  here 
are  engaged  in  looking  after  certain  receivership  proceedings  which 
we  found  it  necessary  to  institute  in  New  York,  relative  to  several 
of  these  operating  lines  that  were  in  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  United  States  district  attotoeys 
at  all? 

Mr.  GoFF.  We  do  not  use  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  when  we 
get  into  the  trial  of  the  case.  I  do  not  want  to  bother  you  with  all 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  correspondence  that  went  on  between  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Shipping  Board,  prompted  in  most 
cases  by  the  wishes  of  the  local  United  States  attorneys.  They  are 
really  in  charge,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  settlement  of  any  case 
the  local  United  States  attorney  does  the  settling  and  tries  the  case, 
assisted  by  an  attorney  assigned  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  help  in 
those  matters. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  all  of  these  attorneys  be 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  No,  sir;  just  some  of  them.  This  has  been  estimated  by 
Mr.  Flaherty. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  not  all,  if  some  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  It  was  thought  as  well  to  leave  some  of  those  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  leave  them  there  and  let  the  Fleet 
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Corporation  pay  them,  as  they  are  working  for  the  Fleet  Corporation 
and  assigned  to  the  different  "departments  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 
It  has  been  thought  not  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  put  them 
on  the  Shipping  Board,  because  as  the  activities  of  the  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration decrease  many  of  these  men  will  have  their  services  dispensed 
with. 

PUENITURB. 

The  Chairman,  With  regard  to  furniture,  you  have  furniture 
enough,  have  you  not?  You  had  more  furniture  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  than  you  Knew  what  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  By  reason  of  bringing  down  the  Fleet  Corporation 
the  surplus  was  turned  over  to  them  and  we  have  not  had  sufl&cient 
furniture. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  all  the  furniture  you  bought 
when  the  Fleet  Corporation  was  mobilizing  its  clerical  force  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  As  you  probably  know,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation  were  in  rhUadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  had  furniture. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  We  disposed  of  that  furnituire. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Because  we  could  get  a  better  price  locally  than 
it  cost  us  to  purchase  it  from  the  General  Supply  Committee,  con- 
sidering the  freight  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Just  from  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  sell  it  as  secondhand  furniture? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  My  recollection  is  that  we  got  the  current  market 
price  for  that  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  adequate  furniture,  have  3'ou  noH 
Here  is  a  disappearing  organization  in  a  way.  That  is,  your  activi- 
ties will  be  much  less  if  you  ever  dispose  oif  the  fleet,  because  then 
?^ou  will  simply  be  carrying  on  the  administrative  duties  provided 
or  in  the  shipping  act  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  It  is  not  anticipated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
activities  of  the  Shipping  Board  will  be  decreased.  When  the  fleet 
is  disposed  of  the  corporation  goes  out  of  business  and  the  activities 
of  the  Shipping  Board  will  belike  a  regulatory  body,  similar  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  we 
will  be  any  smaller  organization  than  we  are  now. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  $15,000  for  additional  furniture? 

Mr.  Pierce.  That  includes  also  filing  equipment,  file  cases  and 
that  sort  of  equipment,  not  alone  furniture,  that  is  desks  and  chairs, 

STATIONERY. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  to  spend  $10,000  more  next 
year  for  stationery  than  you  spent  this  year.  What  do  you  base 
that  on  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  We  base  that  on  the  increase  in  personnel  which  we 
have  estimated  for  and  also  the  prices  which  were  paid  in  1921, 
according  to  the  General  Supply  Committee,  about  30  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  We  make  our  estimate  on  those  two  factors,  the 
increase  in  personnel  and  the  increased  prices. 
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ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  increased  personnel  is  esti- 
mated on  account  of  the  amendments  to  the  shippmg  act  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  The  number? 

The  Chairman.  Both  the  number  and  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Our  increased  personnel,  according  to  the  estimate, 
is  between  40  and  50. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  shows 
that  you  have  167? 

Mr.^  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  for  next  year  198,  which 
would  be  an  increase  of  31.  How  many  of  those  are  for  duties  re- 
<luirod  to  be  performed  because  of  the  new  law? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  We  estimate  about  15,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  aggre- 
gate ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  We  have  estimated  an  increase  of  five  clerks  at  $1,560. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  the  new  division? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Largely  so;  yes,  sir.  I  am  simply  giving  you  some 
of  the  instances  of  the  increase.  Nine  at  $1,440.  They,  of  course, 
will  be  distributed  among  the  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  What  new  divisions  will  you  create  because  of  the 
change  in  law? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  That  I  can  not  answer  until  the  board  has  decided 
as  to  the  divisions  which  will  be  created. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  just  guessed  at  this? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  This  matter  was  submitted  to  the  chairman  and 
Commissioner  Donald  and  they  directed  me  to  submit  this  estimate 
for  a  personnel  of  15  clerks,  from  167  to  193,  and  to  increase  the 
appropriation  to  $403,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language,  to  insert 
'*orper  diem  in  lieu  of  sul^istence  when  allowed  pursuant  to  section 
13  ol  the  sundrv'  civil  appropriation  act  approved  August  1,  1914  ?" 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  might  say  in  that  resoect  that  that  language  was 
inserted  simply  at  the  suggestion  of  ttie  Treasury  Department  to 
meet  the  plu-aseologj^  of  the  other  appropriation  acts.  There  is  no 
particular  significance  in  that  language. 

FOR   investigation   OF   FOREIGN   DISCRIMINATION   OF   VESSELS 
AND  shippers  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $100,000  '*For  the  investigation  of 
foreign  discrimination  against  vessels  and  shippers  of  the  United 
States,  including  personal  scrWces  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  actual  and  necessary'  traveling  expenses,  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  when  allowed  pursuant  to  section  13  of  the 
sundr)'  civil  appropriation  act  approved  August  1,  1914  T' 

Mr.  GoFF.  May  I  make  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoFF.  That  is  based,  as  you  will  observe,  on  section  12  of  the 
act  of  September  7,  1916,  which  act  empowers  the  board  to  inves- 
tigate sucn  matters. 
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I  want  to  say,  generally,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  discrimination  in  foreign  countries  against  vessels 
and  shippers  of  the  United  States.  That  is  growing  out  of  the  com- 
petition that  the  American  merchant  marine  is  creating  with  foreign 
shippers.  It  is  also  growing  out  of  the  hostility  that  exists  against 
America  entering  the  marme  service.  A  sreat  many  cases  have 
been  n^orted  to  me  personally.  Men  who  nave  made  a  failure  of 
operating  their  ships  have  come  back  and  said,  *' Why,  when  we  get 
to  a  foreign  country  we  find  it  impossible  to  buy  wnat  we  need  in 
the  way  of  provisions  and  we  find  it  impossible  to-  get  coal  for  our 
bunkers,  and  we  are  getting  in  a  condition  that  makes  it  absolutely 
impossible  almost  for  us  to  operate  our  ships  in  foreign  countries.^' 
Those  statements  are  quite  general.  I  have  in  mind  when  I  say 
that,  the  case  of  five  companies  that  were  put  in  the  hands  of  received 
in  the  past  two  months  in  New  York  City.  Some  of  these  companies 
were  operating  on  a  large  scale;  they  had  as  many  as  10  or  15  steel 
ships  tnat  had  been  allocated  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  they  gave  for  their  inability  to  perform  their 
contracts  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  to  save  their 
ships  from  libels,  liens,  and  charges  in  foreign  ports  was  this  unjust 
discrimination  being  urged  against  them  by  the  foreign  ship  owners. 
This  fund  is  to  pay  for  such  investigations  and  to  prepare  a  specific 
and  detailed  report  of  what  the  state  of  affairs  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  agents  abroad  now,  all  over  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  There  are  certain  representatives,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  they  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  are  qualified  to  do  it  or 
trained  to  do  it.  You  take  the  men  that  are  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  at  certain  ports ;  they  are  required 
by  their  service  to  remain  there  largely.  Tney  are  not  selected  as 
investigators.  They  are  not  men  trained  in  the  making  of  investi- 
gations. They  are  generally  men  whose  prime  qualities  are  that  thev 
understand  shipping  conditions  and  can^stay  at  the  port  and  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  United  States  boats  as  they  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  in  the  way  of  personnel  i 

Mr.  GoFF.  As  to  that,  I  can  not  answer,  except  from  the  back- 

f'ound  of  my  imagination.  Mr.  Dean  was  to  present  the  matter,  as 
understand,  to  the  committee.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Dean  had 
in  mind.  He  was  called  to  New  York  last  night  and  asked  me,  over 
the  telephone,  if  I  would  present  this  statement  »to  the  committee 
to-day.  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  in  view.  I  would  suppose 
that  it  would  mean  the  selection  of  certain  men  who  were  quahfied 
to  go  to  European  and  South  American  ports  and  investigate  the 
attitude  of  the  different  governments  toward  American  shipping  and 
to  also  find  out  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  people  toward  the 
American  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goff,  will  you  please  ascertain  and  place  in  the 
record  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  persons  required  for  this 
service  and  also  what  part  of  the  estimate  is  for  other  expenses, 
travel,  and  subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Goff.  Yes,  sir. 
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TabU  $homng  proposed  expenditure  of  f  100,000,  subitem  **  Investigation  of  foreign 
(Hscrimination  against  vessels  and  shippers  of  United States,^^  sec.  ;?6,  act  Sept.  7, 1916. 

Chief  examiner  at  WaBhington |7, 500 

Six  district  examiners  at  $6,000  (with  headquarters  in  districts,  see  note) ...  36, 000 

Travel  and  suhsistence  as  ahove,  7  at  $2,500 17, 500 

Secretarial  and  clerical,  including  interpreters 25,000 

Travel  expenses  of  secretaries  and  interpreters 7, 500 

Office  and  miscellaneous  expenses 6, 500 

100,000 

Note. — ^From  the  scope  of  the  investigations  contemplated  the^  must  be  conducted 
by  hig^-class  men,  possessiBg  knowledge,  training,  and  experience  in  law,  traffic, 
^nd  commerce.  It  is  contemplated  to  establish  a  limited  number  of  districts  in 
South  America,  Europe,  Africa,  the  Mediterrftiean,  the  Orient,  and  Australia,  each 
district  having  an  examiner  to  be  assisted  by  a  secretary  and  such  clerical  help  as 
vrould  be  required,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  the  services  of  an  interpreter. 

The  section  empowers  the  board  of  its  own  initiative  to  make  the  investigations, 
And  it  is  not  required  to  await  presentation  of  complaints  before  taking  action.  Mani- 
festly, the  discriminations  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  section  26  to  correct  and  prevent 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  operation  of  American  vessels  and  may  be  a  material 
element  in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  such  operations. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  main  thing  is  coal  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Maoee.  In  getting  coal.  ->^ 

Mr.  GrOFF.  Yes,  sir:  and  also  overcharging  for  food  and  ov^- 
chai^ing  for  ship  supplies.  Statements  have  been  made  to  me  that  a 
ship  would  drop  her  anchor  and  when  she  put  in  they  would  say  at  the 
Knglish  port — this  statement  was  made  in  New  York  to  me — '*We 
liaven't  any,  but  we  might  go  and  get  you  an  anchor"  for  very  much 
more  than  the  anchor  was  really  worth  in  the  market.  The  attitude 
the  people  get  there  is  an  attitude  of  discouragment  to  the  ships 
commff  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  We  have  consular  agents  there,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  GrOFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  the  consular  agents  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  do  not  think  that  the  average  consular  agent  has  the 
time  or  feels  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  go  out  and  do  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what  their  duties 
are.  If  we  send  abroad  commercial  men  to  do  all  the  special  work 
that  is  required,  and  if  each  service  has  a  man  to  do  the  special  work, 
then  we  do  not  need  consular  agents. 

Mr.  Btrns.  One  reason  is,  I  suppose,  that  he  would  not  be  under 
your  jurisdiction  ?  *      .     .     .    . 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  would  be  under  our  jurisdiction 
under  the  present  act,  but  I  was  thinking  that  possibly  the  chairman 
had  in  mind  that  appropriate  l^islation  would  oe  passed  authorizing 
the  consular  agents  to  do  this  service. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  commercial  attaches,  the  appropriation 
specifically  directs  that  the  attaches  accredited  through  the  State 
Department,  ** whose  duties  shall  be  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
8ucn  conditions  in  the  manufacturinff  industries  and  trades  of  foreign 
countries  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  United  States,"  which  is  tne 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  GrOFF.  I  would  say  in  answer  to  that  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  man  selected  for  that  position  would  be  thoroughly  quafified 
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if  he  were  a  student  of  economics  and  understood  affairs  of  that  kind: 
but  if  you  said  to  him,  "Can  you  go  out  and  make  investigations  as 
to  the  question  of  discrimination  against  shipping  matters  of  that 
character?'^  he  might  not  be  qualified  to  do  it.  Q    l^ 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  when  Mr.  Redfield,  who  had  charge  of  the 
appointment  of  these  men,  came  before  us,  he  spoke  in  glowing  terms 
oi  the  wonderful  qualifications  of  these  men,  and  I  think,  if  you  will 
read  that  statement,  you  will  find  that  they  are  qualified  for  any 
service. 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  might  say,  with'all  respect,  that  that  might  possibly 
be  the  difference  between  rhetoric  and  fact. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  intelligence  would  a  consular  agent  need 
to  have  to  determine  whether  an  American  had  been  denied  the  right 
to  purchase  supplies  at  current  prices  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  snould  not  say  that  he  would  need  very  much. 

Mr.  Magee.  He  would  not  need  very  much. 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  was  going  to  say  if  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty,  I  think 
possibly  that  with  assistance  given  to  him  that  would  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  matter  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  right  in  line  with  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  trade,  and  that  is  what  the  attaches  of  the  Depart- 
n^ent  of  Commerce  are  appointed  for  and  also  the  consular  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Shipping  Board  has 
taken  up  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  question  ot  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  have  representatives 
abroad  whose  time  is  not  altogether  taken  up  and  who  could  do  this 
work  for  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  know  that  they  have  taken  up  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  matter  of  consular  agents  to  represent  the  Shipping  Board 
in  certain  specific  instances,  but  whether  they  have  gone  to  the 
detailed  extent  like  you  asked  me,  1  can  not  answer.  I  would  rather 
fancy  that  they  have  not  done  sq. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be  done.  Some  of 
the  consular  agents  are  not  busy  at  all. 

Mr.  GoFF.  That  I  know,  from  my  own  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  who  has  traveled  in  Europe  knows 
that? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  agency  can  be  put  to  work  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  tl^e  information  you  want,  tnat  is  all  you  care  for,  to  get 
the  results  of  the  investigation  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  To  get  it  with  men  who  have  been  trained  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  from  your  knowledge  of  what  is  required 
from  our  standard  of  consular  agents,  you  see  nothing  in. the  makeuf* 
of  the  man  that  would  fit  him  K)r  ^vestigational  work  which  would 
unfit  him  for  a  consular  agent  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  would  say  this,  that  a  good  investigator  would  be 

Sualified  for  consular  duties;  but  the  converse  of  that  proposition,  I  | 
o  not  know  that  I  would  agree  to.    A  consular  agent  might  not 
necessarily  be  a  good  investigator. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  change  the  consular  agents  ? 
Mr,  GoFF.  That,  of  course,  is  the  cure. 
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FOR    THE    COMPLETION    OF    INVESTIGATIONS    OF    COST    OF    BUILDING 
VESSELS   IN   UNITED   STATES   AND   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $50,000  for  the  completion  of  inves- 
tigations of  the  relative  cost  of  building  merchant  vessels  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries;  the  rules  \mder  which  vessels  are  con- 
structed abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  methods  of  classi- 
fying and  rating  same;  the  subject  of  marine  insurance;  the  subject 
of  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereimder;  and  the  legal  status  of  mortagage  loans  on  vessel  prop- 
erty, including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  That  partakes  somewhat  of  the  discussion  we  have  had, 
with  certain  differentiations.  That  is  the  question  of  marine  insur- 
ance, navigation  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions thereimder.  It  would  possibly  not  follow  that  the  average 
consular  agent  would  be  qualined  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  the  classifying  and  rating  of  vessels,  and  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  subject  oi  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  that  this  is  a  different  class  of  work. 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  think  there  possibly  would  be  a  different  class  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  This  asks  for  the  completion  of  tie  investigation. 
When  was  it  started  ? 

Mr.  GrOFF.  I  can  not  tell  vou  the  exact  date.  I  was  going  to  add 
that  there  is  a  man,  I  think,  in  London,  and  possibly  a  man  some* 
where  in  Germany,  representing  the  shipping  board  to-day  who  are 
making  certain  investigations  along  these  lines. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  fund  are  they  paid  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  The  corporation  fimd. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  salaries  they  are  paid? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  $35,000  has  thus  far  been  expended. 

The  Chairman.  For  tlus  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  just  commence  the  work  this  fiscal  year 
or  did  they  commence  it  before  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  This  amount  was  appropriated  within  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  do  not  need  any  express  authorization  if  you  nave 
the  power  already  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  That  is  paid  for  out  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir.  We  asked  for  the  amount  in  the  estimates  last 
year,  but  it  was  eliminated  by  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  opinion  that  the  investigation  will  not  be 
completed  during  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  No,  sir-  it  will  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  getting  along  with  the  work? 

Mr.  GoFF.  The  reports  we  get  show  that  the  work  is  progressing 
satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Magee  asked  a  little  while  ago  with  regard  to 
the  comparative  cost  of  producing  vessels  and  nobody  seemed  to 
know.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  not  very  much  attention  was 
being  paid  to  the  results  of  this  investigation  over  there. 
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Mr.  Wrenn.  We  get  weekly  reports  from  London  as  to  the  shipping 
going  on,  and  accoraing  to  the  last  report  they  were  getting  between 
$90  and  $100  a  ton  for  cargo  ships  up  to  8,000  ton3. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  And  how  mucn  for  passenger  ships  ? 

Mr.  Wrenn.  There  is  none  being  built  at  this  time  in  EIngland. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  northern  countries  ? 

Mr.  Wrenn.  We  have  not  had  a  report  from  Norway  for  the 
past  month.  I  imderstand  that  a  man  is  making  investigations  in 
that  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GoFF.  They  were  getting  what  price  on  the  last  report  ? 

Mr.  Wrenn.  $165. 

Mr.  GoFi'\  Have  you  reports  from  any  other  European  countries! 

Mr.  Wrenn.  None  other  than  England. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  conclude  this  work  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Mr.  Dean  would  be  better  qualified  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Wrenn.  I  assume  it  would  be  concluded  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  only  keeping  two  men  over  there? 

Mr.  Wrenn.  To  my  knowledge,  there  are  only  two;  there  may  be 
others. 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  have  only  heard  of  two. 

The  Chairman.  That'  seems  to  be  a  considerable  allowance  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  They  have  stenographers,  and  this  includes  traveling 
expenses  and  subsistence. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  a  ^statement  showing  just 
what  rate  of  compensation  they  are  getting  and  their  expenses. 

Note. — Statement  showing  rate  of  compensation  a  employees  engaged  in  comple- 
tion of  investigation  relative  to  cost  of  building  merchant  vessels  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  classification  and  rating  of  same,  marine  insurance,  and  codifi- 
cation of  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States: 

Intelligence  officer $6, 000 

Assistant  in  charge  (London  office) « 2,  700 

Clerk  (London  office) 936 

Do 728 

Do 624 

Special  expert  (insurance) 5, 000 

Clerk 1,440 

Special  expert  (codification  of  navigation  laws) 6, 000 

Travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses  (estimated) 5, 000 

28,428 

Friday,  Degembeb  3,  1920. 

for  promoting,  encouraging,  and  developing  ports  and  trans- 
portation facilities  in  connection  with  water  commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  F.  T.  CHAHBEBS,  CHIEF  EHGIBEEB 

OF  POBT  FACILITIES  GOMMISSIOB. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  you  are  asking  S25,000,  '*For  the  inves- 
tigations required  to  be  made,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
War,  by  section  8  of  the  act  approved  Jime  5,  1920(41  Stat.  L. 
p.  988),  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  encouraging,  and  developing 
ports  and  transportation  facilities  in  connection  with  water  com- 
merce over  which  the  board  has  jurisdiction,  including  personal  ser- 
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vices  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  actual  necessary 
traveling  expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  when 
allowed  pursuant  to  section  13  of  the  simdry  civil  appropriation  act 
approvea  August  1,  1914." 

Capt.  Chambers.  Yes,. sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  investigations  to  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  approved  June  5, 
1920? 

Capt.  Chambers.  Section  8  of  the  act  requires: 

That  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  War, 
with  the  object  of  promoting,  encouraging,  and  developing  ports  and  transportation 
facilities  in  connection  with  water  commerce  over  whicn  it  has  jurisdiction,  to  inves- 
tigate territorial  regions  and  zones  tributary  to  such  ports,  taking  into  consideration 
the  economies  of  transportation  by  rail,  water  and  hignway  and  the  natural  direction 
of  the  flow  of  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  meat  of  the  section? 

Capt.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir.  It  requires  us  to  trace  the  cargo  back 
to  its  destination  and  to  its  placement  and  to  look  after  port  facilities 
and  everything  that  has  to  do  with  the  quicker  turn  around  of  the 
ship.  The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  are  already 
iloing  some  of  that  work  and  Admiral  Benson  appointed  me  to  look 
after  the  cooperation  that  is  required  by  this  section  of  the  act.  The 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  a  very  limited  force. 
It  has  not  called  on  the  Shipping  Board  so  far  for  any  help  in  the 
matter,  but  if  the  Shipping  Board  is  to  get  real  results  from  these 
investigations  it  is  necessary  that  they  put  up  some  of  the  working 
force. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  this  be  done,  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  out  of  the  receipts  from  operations  rather  than  to 
have  a  special  appropriation  for  it? 

Capt.  Chambers.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  question  that  I  can  not 
answer.  The  work  is  necessary  and  I  think  we  are  coming  to  the 
point  where  we  will  see  that  the  quicker  turnaround  of  the  ship  offers 
more  opportunitv  than  we  are  hkely  to  achieve  really  in  the  operation 
of  our  snips.  You  heard  Commander  Gatewood  on  the  subject  of 
the  machinery  in  some  of  the  ships.  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to 
meet  our  competitors  with  that,  and  I  do  believe  there  is  a  field  for 
economy  in  the  quicker  turnaround  of  ships  in  port  after  it  is  done. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  force  have  you  now  ? 

Capt.  Chambers.  The  Board  of  Engineers  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Board  has  15  people  altogether.  Of  those  four  are  draftsmen, 
who  are  working  up  the  plans  in  order  to  advise  the  board  as  to  their 
port  facilities  and  doing  the  odds  and  ends  necessary  in  the  engineer 
work,  and  others  are  stenographers,  mcssengres,  etc.  They  do  such 
things  as  the  compilation  of  the  Chief  Engineer's  report.  Only  a 
week  or  two  ago  we  were  entirely  loaded  up  with  proofreading,  every- 
body who  coiild  was  reading  proof.  We  will  not  get  very  far  with 
this  investigation,  in  time  we  will,  but  it  will  not  be  quick  enough  to 
help  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  force  now  paid  out  of  the  Shipping 
Board  funds  ? 

22646— 20— PT 1 50 
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Capt.  Chambebs.  I  have  one  stenograDher  paid  out  of  the  Shippipg 
Board  fund,  that  is,  in  my  position  as  cnief  engineer,  Port  Facihties 
Commission,  which  had  its  personnel  abolished  when  Judge  Payne 
was  chairman.  They  left  me  one  stenographer  to  attend  to  the  odds 
and  ends  that  needed  attention.  I  am  also  working  under  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  that  the  provision  of  the  act  was  only 
for  a  small  personnel  to  tie  the  two  services  together,  so  that  you  could 
make  available  for  the  uses  of  the  Shipping  Soard  the  investigations 
of  the  Army  and  that  the  Army  mi^ht  also  have  available  whatever 
experience  in  this  respect  the  Shippmg  Board  had  ? 

Capt.  Chambebs.  It  has  that  available.  We  have  the  very  valu- 
able files  of  the  Port  Facilities  Commission,  established  by  Mr. 
Hurley,  and  of  which  I  was  the  chief  engineer.  They  are  right  in  my 
possession  and  available  for  the  River  and  Harbor  Board,  but  $25,000 
a  year  is  not  very  much  of  an  expenditure  if  we  are  to  trace  back  to 
its  origin  all  cargo  and  determine  the  economic  route  for  the  freight 
to  take.  It  ought  to  be  done  forthwith  for  all  the  principal  com- 
modities and  not  work  out  one  commodity  at  a  time. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  the  engmeers  in  the  War  Department 
doing? 

Capt.  Chambebs.  They  are  working  out  the  tonnage  at  the  various 
ports. 

The  Chaibman.  You  propose  to  do  that,  too  ? 

Capt.  Chambebs.  That  is  a  part  of  the  problem. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  not  want  to  duplicate  ? 

Capt.  Chambebs.  No,  sir.  We  are  right  tnere  in  the  same  office 
and  there  will  be  no  duplication.  Our  idea  for  the  Shipping  Board  is 
that  we  will  not  do  one  bit  of  extra  work  that  would  not  be  done 
eventually  in  this  problem,  but  in  order  that  the  Shipping  Board 
may  have  the  economic  route  for  the  cargo  we  will  take  up  the 
commodities  as  they  want  them  worked  out. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  that  deal  with  our  foreign  commerce  ? 

Capt.  Chambebs.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  it  is  intended  to  deal  with 
almost  exclusively. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  Shipping  Board  doing  now  with 
reg^4  to  foreign  QQimnerce  ? 

Capt.  Chambebs.  I  do  not  know  just  how  that  is  managed  b^  the 
Shipping  Board  at  the  present  time.  The  port  facilities  commission 
did  a  great  deal  for  them.  They  had  a  special  bureau  for  that  purpose 
of  their  own,  which  they  called  the  Planning  and  Statistics,  but  both 
of  those  bureaus  were  abolished,  as  fa!r  as  personnel  is  concerned,  in 
Judge  Payne's  time.  Now,  I  presume  the  matter  is  handled  in  this 
way.  Practically  all  of  their  ships  are  operated  by  experienced 
operators  or  people  in  the  shipping  business  and  they  find  their  cargo 
just  like  any  other  commercial  concern. 

Mr.  Bybns.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  inland  waterways  ? 

Capt.  Chambers.  Only  to  this  extent:  This  section  of  the  act  does 
say: 

To  investigate  the  subject  of  water  terminals,  including  the  necessary  docks,  ware- 
houses, apparatus,  equipment,  and  appliances  in  connection  therewitli,  with  a  \iew 
to  devising  and  suggesting  the  types  most  appropriate  for  different  locations,  and  for 
the  more  expeditious  and  economical  transfer  or  interchange  of  passengers  or  property 
between  carriers  by  water  and  carriers  by  rail  -  . 
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Farther  down  it  mentions  water  rates  and  rait  rates,  so  to  that 
ox  tent  it  does  have  to  do  with  inland  waterways. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  glanced  over  this  section  I  thought  it  applied  to 
water  transportation  over  which  the  Shipping  Board  had  jurisdiction. 
1  <lid  not  know  it  was  so  broad  as  to  include  all  inland  waterways. 

Capt.  Chambers.  It  coordinates  the  inland  waterways  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  does  the  rail,  but  of  course  most  of  the  problem  would 
V>o  with  the  rail  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Engineer  Department  is  giving 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  termmal  facilities,  etc.,  on  the 
inland  waterways?  It  seems  to  me  the  last  bill  passed  by  Congress 
imposed  certain  restrictions  or  limitations  on  proper  terminal  fa- 
cilities being  established  ? 

('apt.  Chambers.  I  have  that  section  here. 

\Ir.  Byrns.  It  seems  that  if  this  investigation  went  to  the  point  of 
taking  up  that  subject  there  would  be  the  possibility  of  conflict  or 
duplication? 

Capt.  Chambers.  Our  idea  on  that  subject  is  to  avoid  conflict  by 
having  a  special  committee  which  shall  consist  of  one  from  each  of 
the  interested  bureaus.  We  expect  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  repre- 
sented, and  the  Treasury  Department,  through  its  Tariff  Bureau,  and 
so  on;  As  I  say,  I  represent  the  Shipping  Board  on  the  River  and 
Harbor  Board,  and  we  certainly  would  not  duplicate  efforts. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  needs  attention. 
Capt.  Chambers.  I  am  sture  it  is. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  we  continue  to  make  appropriations  for  inland 
waterways,  but  I  was  only  interested  in  learnmg  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  investigation  by  you  under  this  appropriation  or  whether 
some  other  bureau  would  make  the  same  investigation.  You  would 
not  get  anywhere  if  one  or  more  Government  agencies  were  looking 
after  the  same  thing. 

Capt.  Chambers.  We  try  to  avoid  duplication.  The  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  formulated  a  scheme  for  this,  and 
right  after  the  act  was  passed  Admiral  Benson  detailed  me  for  that 
duty,  and  I  met  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Chief  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  Army,  and  the  work  was  delegated  to  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  We  formulated  this  scheme. 
The  Secretary  asked  for  my  detail  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  for  that  very  purpose  of  cooperation,  so  I  have 
the  dual  representation  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Mr.  Byrns.  There  is  no  appropriation  carried  in  the  rivers  and 
harbors  act  for  this  purpose.  There  is  simply,  as  I  recall,  a  provision 
placing  some  limitation  or  restriction  on  the  appropriations  made 
with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  terminal  facilities  by  local 
communities. 

Capt.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  express  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  act. 

The  (Siairman.  Right  along  that  lino  Mr.  Byrns  was  making  in- 
ve.^tigation,  section  18  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  waterway  commission 
consisting  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  looking  over  the  duties  it  seems  to  me  they  have 
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duties  that  correspond  with  the  duties  of  this  organization  that  you 
speak  of. 

It  provides  that  the  commission  shall  bring  into  coordination  and 
•cooperation  the  engineering,  scientific,  and  constructive  services, 
bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions  of  the  several  governmental  d^ 
partments  of  the  United  States  and  commissions  created  by  Congress 
that  relate  to  study,  development,  or  control  of  waterwajrs  or  water 
resources  and  subjects  related  thereto,  or  to  the  development  and 
regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  with  a  view  to  uniting 
such  services  in  investigating,  with  respect  to  all  watersheds  in  the 
United  States,  interrelated  questions,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  that 
covers  the  whole  field. 

Capt.  Chambers.  What  act  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  rivers  and  harbors  act  approved 
August  18,  1917. 

Capt.  Chambers.  There  is  no  question  in  the  world  but  what  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  is  fully  authorized  to 
carry  on  this  mvestigation,  and  they  are  carrying  it  on  and  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  it  on,  and  they  will  eventually  arrive,  but  the  Shipping 
Board  ought  to  have  this  information  soon.  It  is  not  the  special 
function  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Board  of  the  Army  to  get  this 
information,  though  it  is  needed  right  now  in  a  hurry  for  the  Snipping 
Board. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  their  function  to  do  it  ? 

Capt.  Chambers.'  Those  things  are  authorized  and  the  money  k 
not  available  to  do  the  work.  Please  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  not  asked  for  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  you  are  now  doing  is  paid  for  by  allot- 
ment out  of  the  regular  funds  ? 

Capt.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  a  special  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  ? 

Capt.  Chambers.  No,  sir. 


Monday,  November  29,  1920, 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  C.  C.  WILLIAMS,  CHIEF  OF  OSD- 
NANCE;  BRIO.  GEN.  W.  S.  PEIBCE,  COL.  C.  L.  H.  BTJG6LES, 
MAJ.  H.  O'LEART,  MAJ.  C.  B.  BAXTEB,  MAJ.  H.  C.  DAVIS. 
MAJ.  A.  J.  STUABT,  MAJ.  C.  T.  HABBIS,  JB.,  MAJ.  J.  B.  ROSE, 
MAJ.  K.  B.  HABMON,  MAJ.  J.  H.  BUBNS,  AND  MAJ.  H.  L. 
BICE. 

armories  and  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Williams,  what  does  the  submission  of  all 
these  estimates  mean  ? 

Gen.  WiixiAMs.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  that  we  have  a  Inrjr*^ 
number  of  items  and  that  the  sums  are  considerable.  In  view  of 
the  existing  conditions  and  the  necessity  for  economy  we  have  made 
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a  re-study  of  everything  that  we  have  asked  for  and  classified  the 
i  tenis  into  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Under  dass  A  we  put  the  projects 
wKich  are  the  most  important  and  which  we  think  are  most  neces- 
sary for  the  present  and  future  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  Under 
olass  B  we  put  certain  necessary  projects  to  correct  fire  hazards  that 
t^xist  at  the  arsenals.  Under  class  C  we  have  put  items  of  importance 
tViat  are  needed  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  arsenals,  but  whose 
urgency  is  not  so  great  as  those  we  have  put  in  class  A.  In  class  D 
'^'o  put  certain  items  which  we  withdraw. 

The  Chairman.  Please  go  right  through  these  estimates  for  appro- 
priations and  indicate  in  each  paragraph  the  class  that  the  item  falls 
tinder,  so  that  we  may  know  when  we  reach  an  item  in  just  what 
class  it  is. 

ITEMS   CLASSIFIED   IN   ORDER   OF  THEIR   NECESSITY. 

Gen.  Williams.  Very  well.  The  first  item  on  page  126,  Aberdeen 
.Vmmunition  Arsenal,  class  A.  Page  127,  the  first  item,  construction 
of  a  coal  trestle  and  bin  between  main  power  plants,  class  C.  The 
next  item,  '*For  the  construction  of  a  roundhouse  for  housing  rail- 
road   engineers    and   railroad    cranes,'^    class   C.     The   next   item. 


way  artillery  repair  shop'*  at  Camp  Eustis,  Va.,  we  ask  to  have  that 
withdrawn.  "Construction  and  equipment  of  a  tank  repair  shop"" 
at  Camp  Meade,  class  C.  Taking  up,  now,  the  Prankford  Arsenal, 
page  128,  the  first  item,  '*For  the  construction  of  a  coal  trestle,"  i& 
class  C.  **For  improvement  of  heating  system,*'  class  C.  "For 
conversion  of  storage  house  building  numbered  103  into  officers'^ 
quarters,"  class  C.  "For  stairway  aim  elevator  inclosures,"  class  V. 
The  last  item  on  page  128,  "Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  tractor  repair  shop,"  class  D.     That  is  to  be  with- 


smith  and  millwright  shops,"  class  A.  "For  the  replacement  of 
propellant  reworking  plant  and  equipment,"  class  A.  "For  the 
renovation  of  the  present  propellant  manufacturing  plant,"  class  B. 
*'For  the  maintenance  of  roads,  including  the  main  road  to  Spicer- 
town,"  class  B.  "For  the  maintenance  of  railroad  trackage,"  class* 
A.  On  page  130,  "Maintenance  and  operation  of  power  plant," 
Rock  Island,  class  C.  "Operating,  repair,  and  preservation  of  Rock 
Island  bridges,"  etc.,  class  A.  On  page  131,  For  the  conversion 
of  brick  stable  into  officers'  quarters,"  class  C.  "For  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads,"  class  C.  "For  repairs  to  cornices,  gables,  and 
slate  roofs  on  shops,"  class  C.  "For  road  and  sidewalk  repairs," 
withdrawn,  class  D.  "For  construction  of  new  monitor,  shop  roof 
E,"  withdrawn,  class  D. 

The  next,  on  page  132,  is  for  the  Savanna  Proving  Grounds,  for 
the  construction  of  43  magazines,  etc.,  and  we  place  that  in  class 
A,  but  the  amount  there  is  reduced  to  $486,578.  The  next  item  is 
for  the  extension  of  the  water  supply  system  at  Sprinjgfield  Arsenal, 
Sl5,000;  and  for  the  improvement  of  £ne  steam  heating  system  for 
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return  condensation,  $15,000,  and  we  place  those  in  class  C.  The 
item  for  repairs  to  roof  of  forge  shop  and  adjacent  buildings  and 
painting  roof  of  gun  shop  storage  shed,  we  place  in  class  C.  The 
item  for  the  construction  of  a  new  water  supply  tank  we  place  in 
class  D;  the  item  for  fire-proofing  floors  and  repairing  temporarv 
walls  in  the  shops,  we  place  in  class  B,  and  the  item  for  the  con- 
struction and  installation  of  fire  escapes  we  place  in  class  B.  On 
page  133,  for  Watertown  Arsenal,  the  item  for  addition  to  main 
storehouse  we  place  in  class  C;  the  item  for  converting  old  store- 
house into  an  apartment  for  officers  quarters  we  place  in  class  C, 
and  the  item  for  construction  of  roads  and  drains  we  place  in  class 
B.  The  item  for  testing  machines  at  Watertown  Arsenal  we  place 
in  class  A.  At  Watervliet  Arsenal  the  first  item  is  for  the  Erie 
Howitzer  Plant,  which  is  put  in  class  A;  the  next  item  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  199  magazines  at  Fort  Wingate,  with  necessary  roads, 
railroads,  utilities,  etc.,  and  that  item  we  place  in  Gass  A.  On 
page  1 35  you  will  find  the  item  for  repair  of  arsenals,  and  we  place 
that  item  in  class  A.  That  is  an  exceedingly  important  appropria- 
tion for  us.  The  next  item  is  for  ordnance  reservations,  civilian 
schools,  etc.,  and  that  item  we  place  in  class  A.     That  is  all. 

AMMUNITION  ARSENAL,   ABERDEEN,   MD. 

(Sea  pp.  814,  894.) 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  these  items  in  the  order  in  which  thev 
appear  in  the  bill,  you  are  first  asking  an  appropriation  of  $5,500,0(K) 
for  the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  at  the  ADerdeen  Proving  Ground. 

Gon.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  arsenal  do  you  desire  to  construct 
there  ^ 

Gen.  Williams.  This  is  what  we  call  an  ammunition  arsenal. 
Oiu*  experience  in  the  World  War  was  that  in  carrying  out  our 
ammunition  program  we  were  much  handicapped  by  not  haA'ing 
our  officers  experienced  in  making  up  rounds  of  ammunition  as  a 
whole.  We  had  officers  who  knew  fuses,  officers  who  knew  powder, 
and  those  that  knew  shells,  etc.,  but  very  few  that  reallv  knew 
the  round  of  ammunition  as  a  whole.  England  had  exactly  tno  same 
experience  that  we  had  when  they  first  started  out.  They  did  not 
have  people  who  knew  the  round  of  ammunition  as  a  whole;  but  they 
built  for  themselves  a  special  arsenal  where  the  whole  thing  was 
handled.  At  that  arsenal  they  make  the  whole  thing.  They  hare 
the  high  explosives,  the  powder,  the  forsjings  for  the  shell,  the  fuses, 
loading  equipment,  and  everything,  so  ttiat  right  in  one  plant  every 
operation  that  goes  to  make  up  a  round  of  artillery  ammunition 
is  performed.  We  felt  that  our  handicap  was  so  great  lor  this  reason, 
that  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  go  into  another  emergency  we  must 
do  everything  possible  to  train  the  officers  to  look  upon  artillery 
ammunition  as  a  complete  thing.  Therefore.,  we  are  asking  that 
this  appropriation  be  made  so  that  we  may  do  this,  or,  rather,  that 
we  be  permitted  to  take  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  other  plants, 
and  with  these  proceeds  build  this  ammxmition  plant  at  Aberdeen, 
or  upon  the  Aberdeen  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  Frankford  Arsenal  manufacture 
practically  everything  that  you  would  manufacture  here,  exce{)t 
the  powder  ? 
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Gen.  Williams.  At  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  we  make  metal  parts 
of  shell,  fuses,  and  cartridge  cases. 

The  Chairman.  And  assemble  them? 

Gen.  "Williams.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  do  any  assembling  there. 
*The  high  explosive  must  be  put  in  the  shell  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  contemplated  to  so  construct  this  plant  in 
xinits  that  all  the  component  parts  will  be  manufactured  there  at  that 
arsenal,  and  that  the  assembling  will  also  be  done  there  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  loading.  They  will  be  in  small 
units. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  what  would  this  arsenal  consist 
of? 

Gen.  Williams.  May  I  ask  Maj.  Harris  to  take  up  the  details  of 
this. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Harris,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  statement 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  ammunition  arsenal  proposed  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Prior  to  the  war  the  Ordnance  Department  facilities 
for  experimental  development  work  and  production  of  ammunition 
vrcre  very  limited,  Picatinny  Arsenal  maintaining  a  small  experi- 
mental laboratory  which  was  mostly  used  for  investigations  as  to 
the  suitability  or  keeping  qualities  oi  explosives.  There  was  also  at 
Picatinny  Arsenal  a  smokeless  powder  plant  with  a  capacity  of  5,000 
pounds  per  day  and  an  explosive  D  (ammonium  picrate)  plant 
a  capacity  of  approximately  1,000  pounds  per  day.  Franlcford 
Arsenal  was  used  lor  the  production  oi  shrapnel  and  fuses,  having  a 
capacity  of  approximately  7,000  each  per  eight  hours.  Watertown 
Arsenal  to  a  small  extent  had  facilities  for  experimental  work  in  the 
ilovelopment  of  metals  for  use  in  shell.  High-explosive  shell  were 
practically  undeveloped  in  this  country,  as  were  the  necessary  fuses 
and  boosters  for  same. 

When  war  was  declared,  it  was  necessary  to  immediately  eo  into 
cjuantity  production  on  ammunition  of  a  type  suitable  for  French 
artillery.  After  carefully  considering  the  questions  involved,  the 
French  type  of  shell  and  the  Englisn  type  of  high  explosive  and 
methods  oi  loading  were  adopted,  but  the  approved  type  of  American 
propellant,  with  slight  changes  in  methods  of  manufacture,  was 
retained.  Tremendous  quantity  production  specialized  plants  were 
erected  and  put  into  operation.  These  included  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  T.  N.  T.,  tetryl,  picric  acid,  ammonium  nitrate,  and  other 
high  explosives;  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder; 
and  a  number  of  plants  for  the  assembly  of  shell,  fuses,  and  propel- 
lants  into  completed  rounds  of  ammunition.  Contracts  were  let  for 
quantity  production  of  steel  shell. 

No  complete  ammunition  arsoi;al  was  built  during  the  war,  since 
there  was  no  available  time  or  personnel,  and  the  need  of  technical 
knowledge  on  ammunition  was  so  urgent  that  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment turned  immediately  to  any  tecnnical  facilities  available.  The 
laboratories  of  the  DuPont  Co.,  Atlas  Co.,  Hercules  Co.,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  Bureau  of  Sta'  dards  were  called  upon  for  assistatice,  as 
were  the  laboratoru^s  at  Picatiunv  Arsoi  al.  While  all  these  were 
qualified  along  chemical  lii.es  ani  commercial  explosive  manufac- 
ture, the  personnel  was  not  experienced  in  the  ammunition  problem 
and  was  mostly  useful  in  solvn^g  problems  as  to  safety,  inspection 
methods,  and  other  specific  teclmical  matters.     Requirements  were 
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SO  CTeat  that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  new  material  or  new 
methods,  and  during  the  war  we  followed  closely  the  technical  ex- 
perience of  our  allies  and  of  the  commercial  world,  which  had  for 
several  years  been  manufacturing  munitions  for  allied  Govemments 
and  were  experienced  in  their  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  peace-time  activities  of  an  ammunition  arsenal  would  enable 
the  department  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  conditions  and  allow 
it  to  become  familiar  with  methods  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  devel- 
opment of  new  types,  thus  insuring  the  Government  of  obtaining  a 
fair  price  even  in  time  of  war.  fii  the  manufacture  of  smoke&s 
powder  alone,  millions  of  dollars  could  have  been  saved  in  the  past 
war  if  the  Government  had  known  as  much  of  the  manufacture  of 
smokeless  powder  as  the  DuPont  Co.,  and  the  service  of  large  num- 
•bers  of  employees  could  have  been  saved  in  the  manufacture  of 
picric  acid  had  the  same  knowledge  been  available  at  the  b^innine 
of  the  war  as  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  These  savings  as  weU 
as  others  of  a  like  character  would  be  many  times  over  the  cost  of  a 
new  arsenal. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  Ordnance  Department  foimd 
itself  possessed  of  numerous  plants  of  tremendous  capacity,  with 
large  units  no  one  of  which  was  small  enough  for  peace-time  needs. 
Moreover,  these  plants  were  of  temporary  construction  and  so  ex- 
pensive in  maintenance  that  they  were  unsuitable  for  an  ammunition 
arsenal,  and  neither  could  they  have  been  made  suitable  witlM>ut 
practically  rebuilding.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  the  depart- 
ment was  faced  with  a  necessity  of  salvaging  these  large  plants  and 
all  of  them  haVe  been  or  are  being  disposed  of.  As  a  result,  the 
Ordnance  Department  has  practicafly  the  facilities  they  had  before 
the  war,  except  that  these  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were 
before  the  war,  fire  and  explosions  having  put  out  of  commission 
^  practically  one-half  the  facilities  at  Picatinny  Arsenal. 

As  none  of  the  war-time  plants  were  suitable  for  an  ammunition 
arsenal,  and  as  Congress  had  not  approved  the  establishment  of  an 
ammunition  arsenal  on  a  new  site,  the  Ordnance  Department  asked 
and  received  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  necessary 
expenditure  of  funds  to  round  out  the  facilities  at  Picatinny  Arsenal 
so  that  it  could,  in  a  measure,  carry  on  the  development  work  on 
ammunition.     This  work  has  been  in  progress  and  is  probably  half 
completed.     There  are  fundamental  defects,  however,  at  the  Pica- 
tinny Arsenal  that  render  it  not  satisfactory  for  an  ammunition 
arsenal,  and  for  that  reason  the  Ordnance  Department  feels  in  duty 
bound  to  strongly  recommend  the  approval  of  the  Aberdeen  ammu- 
nition arsenal  project.     In  view  oi   the  war-time  experience,   the 
Ordnance  Department  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  Government  having  an  ammunition  center  located  near  the 
proving  ground  and  near  the  gas  center,  in  order  that  all  activities 
pertaining  to  the  development  of  ammunition  may  be  centralized 
and  the  personnel  employed  thereon  may  become  experienced  in  the 
technique  and  methods  pertaining  to  tne  production  of  a  finished 
round  of  ammunition. 

The  peace-time  importance  of  such  an  arsenal  is  really  greater  than 
its  war-time  importance.  It  must  not  only  develop  efficient  ammuni- 
tion designs  capable  of  production  in  large  quantities,  but  it  must 
likewise  work  out  the  production  methods  for  such  large  quantity 
manufacture,  and  must,  for  each  item,  develop  the  processing  data  in 
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order  that  a  commercial  concern  may  take  the  design  and  processing 
data  and  be  able  to  erect  a  plant,  locate  and  set  the  proper  machines, 
and  get  them  into  operation  as  early  as  practicable.  Attention  is 
oallea  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  manxifactnre  of  75-mm.  metal  shell — 
which  is  one  of  the  simplest  in  munitions  manufacture — there  are  40 
different  operations  on  this  shell,  and  that  each  one  of  these  operations 
takes  a  different  machine,  and  that  almost  all  of  these  macnines  are 
single-purpose  machines  that  are  designed  for  the  particular  work  in 
question.  It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  it  would  take  months 
for  a  contractor  to  work  out  this  processing  data  and  the  desim  of  the 
necessary  machines,  if  they  were  only  given  the  design  of  tne  shell. 
This  lack  of  processing  data  in  the  present  war  was  one  cause  of 
serious  delay  in  shell  production.  The  manufacturing  data  on  ammu- 
nition should  be  worked  out  in  time  of  peace  and  not  after  war  is  de- 
clared. 

As  a  result  of  the  past  war,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
other  nations,  for  the  armament  of  the  United  States  Army  to  be  com- 
pletely redesigned  in  order  that  the  artillery  shall  have  longer  ranges^ 
nigher  elevations,  greater  mobility,  and  other  improvements — this  re- 

auiring  the  shell  to  be  redesigned,  improved  fuses  to  be  developed,  a 
ashless,  nonhygroscopic  powder  to  be  developed,  and  many  sunilar 
problems.  These  problems  are  very  difficult  and  their  solution  is  of 
the  ^eatest  importance  if  the  development  of  our  artillery  ammuni- 
tion is  to  be  kept  in  step  with  that  of  other  nations.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  ammunition  arsenal,  such  as  proposed,  is  the  first  step  in 
the  assurance  that  the  development  oi  ammunition  will  be  kept 
abreast  of  foreign  nations. 

For  every  dollar  expended  during  the  war,  29  cents  went  for  the 
purchase  of  ordnance  materiel,  and  out  of  the  ordnance  quota  one-half 
of  the  expenditures  were  for  ammunition.  At  the  time  of  the  armi- 
stice the  total  obligations  under  the  ammunition  contracts  were  ap- 
proximately $3,000^000,000.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  the  magni- 
tude of  the  ammumtion  problem  in  time  of  war  and  to  show  the  tre- 
mendous expenditures  tnereunder,  and  to  call  yoiu*  attention  to  a 
comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  $5,500,000  now  asked  to  be  made 
available  for  an  ammunition  arsenal,  which  establishment  will  in 
time  of  war  be  the  guiding  hand  in  placing  orders  for  war  needs  of 
ammunition,  in  expediting  production  and  in  insuring  that  such 
materiel  is  of  jproper  quality  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tne  situation. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  an 
ammunition  arsenal  at  Aberdeen  Reservation  will  concentrate  all 
hazardous  ammunition  investigation  and  development  work,  as  well 
as  manufacture,  in  one  spot,  which  is  in  a  safe  and  isolated  district. 
It  will,  moreover,  save  approximately  $200,000  per  year  in  transpor- 
tation costs  of  material,  wnich  must  be  sent  to  the  proving  ground  for 
test.  It  will  eflFect  a  saving  of  approximately  $500,000  By  releasing 
approximately  175,000  square  feet  of  storage  capacity  at  Picatinny 
Arsenal. 

OPERATING  ABEAS. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  with 
regard  to  just  what  tnis  plant  or  establishment  will  oonsist  of,  first 
in  the  way  of  buildings,  their  size,  etc.,  and  what  would  be  the  activ- 
ity carried  on  in  each  building,  and  then  with  regard  to  the  cost. 
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Maj.  Harris.  I  should  like  to  discuss  that  in  areas.  I  have  here  a 
print  which  gives  the  location  of  the  various  areas  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  and  assembling  of  a  complete  round  of  ammunition. 
First,  we  have  the  area  for  tne  preparation  of  the  raw  materials,  in- 
xjluding  the  purification  of  cotton,  the  storage  and  mixing  of  various 
acids,  and  the  recovery  of  spent  acids.  The  next  area  is  that  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  propellmg  pow^der,  or  smokeless  powder.  The 
next  is  for  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  components  of  the  shell, 
fuses,  and  boosters.  The  next  is  for  the  manufacture  of  high  ex- 
plosives, including  T.  N.  T,  tetryl,  and  other  high  explosives,  and 
for  the  assembling  of  the  propelling  powder  into  charges  for  the 
ammunition  that  is  not  fixed.  There  is  a  separate  area  for  the 
fixed  ammunition.  This  is  an  assembling  area  where  cartridge 
^ases  containing  the  powder  are  attached  to  the  shell  after  the  shell 
has  been  loaded,  and  where  the  whole  round  is  assembled  and  packed. 
Then,  in  addition  to  these  areas  there  are  general  facility  areas, 
•containing  the  power  house,  and  the  plant  transportation  facilities, 
water  facilities,  sewerage,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "area?"  Do 
you  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  the  ground  where  you  will  have 
groups  of  buildings  for  raw  materials,  for  instance  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,' sir.  Due  to  the  hazardous  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of-  ammunition,  there  are  certain  distances  laid  down 
by  experience  at  which  the  buildings  containing  such  manufacture 
shoulcf  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  these  areas  are  set  apart 
at  those  distances  so  that  if  one  plant  burns  or  explodes,  the  remain- 
der of  the  plant,  according  to  past  experience,  would  be  safe. 

The  Chairman.  You  intend  to  have  your  area  for  the  manufacture 
of  smokeless  powder  or  T.  N.  T.  separated  from  your  machine  shops 
in  which  you  would  make  shell,  etc.,  by  quite  a  considerable  distance  ? 

Maj.  IJarris.  We  will  conform  to  the  American  table  of  distances 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  past  experience  and  is  adopted  by  all 
explos[ive  manufacturers.  These  areas  do  not  mean  one  building, 
but  groups  of  buildings  for  the  purpose.  The  map  shows  by  the 
continuous  lines  whajb  we  estimate  to  be  the  proper  size  for  the 
areas  in  peace  times,  and  these  dotted  lines  indicate  the  possibilities 
of  expansion  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  take  up  these  various  areas,  what  does 
this  estimate  include  ?     Does  it  incluae  the  total  cost  of  the  plant? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  s^r. 

The  Chairman.  Including  houses  for  employees? 

Mai.  Harris.  The  total  project  is  for  a  self-contained  plant,  which 
would  include  the  houses  for  a  certain  number  of  employees,  the 
administration  building,  the  service  buildings,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
the  operating  areas.  In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  (manges  that  we  have  recommended  in  the  wording  there. 
That  recommendation  w,as  sent  through  regular  channels,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  in  your  copy.  In  the  fourth  to  the  last  line,  after  the 
words  ^'Amatol,  New  Jersey, '^  we  would  insert  the  words  *'Nitro, 
West  Virginia.''  I  will  explain  the  reason  for  that  in  a  moment. 
Then,  in  the  line  above,  the  words  '^except  lands''  should  come  out. 
Those  words  come  after  the  word  ''equipment." 
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RAW  MATERIAL   AREA. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  your  raw  material  area,  and  tell  us 
what  will  that  embrace  in  the  way  of  new  buildings. 

Maj.  Harris.  The  raw  material  area  is  estimated  to  cost  $278,000. 
There  will  probably  be  a  unit  for  the  recovery  of  spent  acid;  there 
will  be  a  purification  unit  for  the  purification  of  the  cotton  linters  in 
order  to  put  them  in  proper  condition  for  nitrating,  and  there  will 
he  the  necessary  dry  nouses  to  dry  this  cotton,  and  a  building  in 
which  the  cotton  may  be  shredded  or  torn  to  pieces  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  packed.  The  smokeless  powder  manufacture  area  is 
-estimated  to  cost  $778,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  your  raw  material  area  comprise  in 
the  way  of  buildings?  Is  practicall}^  all  that  of  $778,000  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  buildings  ? 

Maj.  BLarris.  No,  sir;  it  includes  the  equipment.  We  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  special  equipment  for  that,  but  not  all  the  com- 
mercial equipment. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  spend  in  that  area  for  buildings. 
And  how  many  buildings  do  you  propose  to  construct? 

Maj.  Harris.  I  have  not  that  data  with  me,  but  I  can  give  the 
details  of  the  estimate  in  another  statement  and  submit  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  a  note  showing  how  many 
buildings  you  propose  to  erect,  the  size  of  the  buildings,  their  cost, 
etc.,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  of  permanent  or  temporary  con- 
struction. 

Maj.  Harris.  I  will  submit  at  this  point  a  statement  giving  the 
numbers  of  buildings,  their  size,  and  estimated  cost  for  all  the  areas 
of  the  proposed  arsenal.  The  buildings  are  of  a  permanent  character 
in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  operations  will  permit. 

RAW  MATERIALS  AREA. 

1  build ine,  20  by  30,  2  stories  high, 
i  build inj:,  30  by  50,  2  stories  high. 
1  building  30  by  60,  4  stories  high. 
9  buildings,  20  by  30,  1  story  high. 

1  building,  12  by  20,  1  story  high. 

2  buildings,  40  by  60,  3  stories  high. 
'2  buildings,  30  by  80,  2  stories  high . 
2  buildings,  40  by  40,  3  stories  high. 
2  buildings,  20  by  40,  2  stories  high. 
2  buildii^,  30  by  50,  1  story  high. 

1  building,  30  by  60,  2  stories  high, 
1  building,  20  by  40,  3  stories  high, 
1  building,  30  by  40,  3  stories  high. 
1  building,  20  by  40, 1  etorj'  high. 
.')  buildings,  60  by  60,  2  stories  high. 
1  building,  40  by  60,  2  stories  high. 

Thirty-three  buildings,  108,000  square  feet,  plus  3J  per  cent  for  approaches  and 
shelters,  112,000  s<iuare  feet. 

Total  estimated  cost,  $252,000. 


PROPELLANTS. 


1  building,  20  by  60,  2  stories  high. 

1  building,  20  by  75,  2  stories  high. 

2  buildings,  45  bv  125,  3  stories  high. 
1  building,  30  by  240,  2  stories  high. 

3  buildings,  40  by  60,  3  stories  high. 
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2  buildings,  24  by  30, 1  story  high, 

1  building,  30  by  40,  1  story  hi^n. 

2  buildings,  12  by  15, 1  story  hieh. 
1  building,  12  by  25, 1  story  high. 

1  building,  20  by  100,  1  story  high. 

2  buildings,  25  by  35, 1  story  hi^h. 
1  building,  20  by  20,  5  stories  high. 

I  building,  20  by  30, 1  story  high. 
5  buildings,  40  by  40, 1  story  high. 

Twenty-one  buildines,  95,000  square  feet,  plus  3}  per  cent  for  appmaches  and 
Edielters,  98,000  square  feet. 
Total  estimated  cost,  $277,000'. 

HIGH   EXPLOSIVE. 

II  buildings,  20  by  40,  2  stories  hifh. 

1  building,  20  by  30,  3  stories  hish. 
3  buildings,  30  by  20,  1  story  high. 
3  buildings,  20  by  30,  1  story  hi^h. 

2  buildings,  24  by  40,  3  stones  high. 

2  buildings,  12  by  24,  1  story  high.  • 

2  buildings,  24  by  24,  2  stones  high. 

2  buildings,  16  by  24,  2  stories  high. 

3  buildings,  30  by  50,  3  stories  hi^h. 

1  building,  35  by  60,  3  stories  high. 

2  buildings,  40  by  40,  2  stories  high. 

1  building,  30  by  30,  2  stories  high. 

2  buildings,  40  by  60,  2  stories  high. 
1  building,  30  by  40,  1  story  higfh. 

1  building,  20  by  20,  2  stones  high. 
1  building,  12  by  16,  2  stories  high. 
1  building,  8  by  12,  1  story  hish. 
1  building,  30  by  60,  4  stories  high. 
Forty  buildings,  76,000  square  feet;  plus  ^  per  cent  for  approaches  and  shell er  ,. 
79,000  square  feet.    Total  estimated  cost,  $198,000. 

FTROTECHNIC  AREA. 

1  building,  15  by  100, 1  story  high. 

3  buildings,  24  by  40,  1  story  high. 
3  buildings,  12  by  20,  1  story  high. 

3  buildings,  24  by  24. 

Ten  buildings,  7,000  square  feet.    Total  estimated  cost,  $20,000. 

METAL  COMPONENTS   AREA. 

1  building,  56  by  100,  4  stories  high. 
1  building,  56  by  200,  floor  only. 
1  building,  64  by  220,  3  stories  high. 
1  building,  64  by  320,  4  stories  high. 
1  building,  50  by  200,  3  stories  high. 
1  building,  50  by  150,  4  stories  high. 
1  building,  60  by  90,  4  stories  high. 

1  building,  30  by  50,  2  stories  high. 

Eight  buildings,  223,000  square  feet,  plus  3}  per  cent  for  approaches  and  shelter^ 
23L000  square  feet. 
Total  estimated  cost,  $508,000. 

LOADINO  AND  FILLINO  AREA. 

9  buildings,  10  by  12,  1  story  high. 

2  buildings,  12  by  100,  2  stories  high. 

4  buildings,  20  by  60,  2  stories  hign. 
2  buildings,  16  by  60,  2  stories  high. 
2  buildings,  16  by  50,  2  stories  high. 
13  buildings,  16  by  20,  1  story  high. 
8  buildings,  16  by  16,  1  story  high. 

1  building,  20  by  75,  2  stories  high. 
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3  buildings,  24  by  60,  2  stories  high. 
2  buildings,  24  by  40,  1  story  high. 
1  ttoilding,  16  by  24,  1  story  high. 
1  bvUding,  16  by  40,  2  stones  high. 

1  building,  35  by  75,  2  stories  high. 

2  buildings,  30  by  40,  2  stories  high. 
12  buildings,  20  by  30,  1  story  high. 

1  building,  20  by  40,  2  stories  hirfi. 

5  building,  24  bjr  30,  1  story  hi^. 

Sixty-eight  buildings,  56,000  square  feet,  plus  3^  per  cent  for  approaches  and 
f^helters,  58,000  square  feet. 
ToUl  estimated  cost,  $230,000. 

VILLAGE,  ADMINISTRATION,  ETC.,  AREA. 

2  buildings,  30  bv  45,  2  stories.  • 
30  buildings,  24  by  32,  2  stories. 

35  buildings.  36  by  40,  2  stories. 

6  buildings.  32  by  36,  2  stories. 

6  buildings,  30  by  100,  2  stories. 

7  buildings,  30  by  60,  2  stories. 
6  buildings,  20  by  40.  1  story. 
2  buildings,  40  by  60,  2  stories. 
2  buildings,  36  bv  40.  1  story. 
1  building,  48  by  100.  2  stories. 
12  buildings,  12  by  20,  1  story. 

1  building.  10  by  18.  1  story. 

2  buildings,  30  by  60,  1  story. 
6  buildings,  24  by  50,  1  story. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  buildings,  266,000  square  feet  plus  3^  per  cent  for 
approaches  and  shelters,  275,000  square  feet. 
Total  estimated  cost,  $665,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  be  permanent  buildings  ? 
Maj.  Harris.  They  will  be  permanent  for  such  a  plant. 
The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  con- 
structed ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

SMOKELESS-POWDER   AREA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  area  ?    Is  it  for  high  explosives  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Smokeless  powder. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  here  under  ''propellants''  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  confined  to  smokeless  powder  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  before  the  war  we  had  only  one 
plant,  and  that  was  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  where  you  manufactured 
smokeless  powder  for  Government  purposes  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  situation  there  now  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  have  the  same  condition  now,  except  that  we 
lost  part  of  that  plant  by  fire. 

Tile  Chairman!^  When  did  you  have  a  fire  there? 

Maj.  Harris.  August  10,  1920. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  have  enough  smokeless  powder  on  hand  to 
last  100  years,  have  you  not,  if  we  do  not  have  any  more  wars  than 
we  had  last  vear  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  have  about  275,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  deal. 
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Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  does  not  last  iudefinitely. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  million  pounds  are  you  shooting  away 
in  target  practice  now  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  In  target  practice  for  a  year  we  will  probably  exp^id 
from  five  to  seven  and  a  half  million  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  plant  at  Picatinny  Arsenal  bum  to  sodi 
an  extent  that  you  are  not  able  to  manufacture  up  there  at  all  nowt 

Maj.  Harris.  We  are  able  to  manufacture  powder  at  Picatinny 
Arsenal  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  fact  tnat  we  have  retained 
pyro  cotton,  which  is  a  halfway  process  material,  and  the  part  of 
the  plant  destroyed  was  the  purification  and  nitration  part,  which 
manufactures  the  pyro  cottoiL  that  being  the  first  step  in  the  manu- 
facture of  smokeless  powder.  The  latter  part  of  the  plant  is  as  it 
was,  and  by  taking  this  pyro  cotton  we  are  able  to  manufacture 
smokeless  powder  tnere. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  loss  in  money  value  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  It  is  estimated  to  be  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  plant  at 
Picatinny  Arsenal,  working  three  shifts,  before  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Picatinny  Arsenal  made  during  the  war,  with  three 
shifts,  an  average  of  between  8,000  and  10,000  pounds  per  day. 
I  was  on  duty  at  the  powder  plant,  so  I  have  first-hand  information  as 
to  that.  That,  however,  meant  the  running  of  the  plant  at  over 
capacity,  and  there  were  constant  breakages  and  a  slowing  down, 
but  we  did  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  make  10,000  pounds  a  day^ 
Its  normal  capacity  was  5,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Working  three  shifts  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  It  could  hardly  be  considered  on  that  basis,  because 
there  were  limiting  operations  which  governed  the  production.  The 
ether-alcohol  unit  and  the  blocking  presses  were  the  limiting  units  in 
the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  erect  here  in  the  way  of  a 
smokeless  powder  plant  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  plant  of  10,000  pounds 
capacity  in  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  case  of  emergency  you  could  turn  out 
about  30,000  pounds  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  I  would  multiply  it  by  2i  instead  of  3.  That 
would  require  some  additions  to  certain  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  this  smokeless  powder 
plant. 

Maj.  Harris.  We  estimate  $778,000.  *In  connection  with  these 
estimates,  however,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  one 
is  bearing  its  share  of  the  general  power  facilities:  General  facilities 
like  trackage,  water,  etc.,  are  taken  care  of  elsewhere  under  separate 
items. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  separate  item  for  trackage  and 
power  plant,  or  do  you  propose  to  allot  out  of  each  appropriation  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  power  plant,  trackage,  etc.  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  power  plant  is  contained  in  these  estimates^ 
but  tne  trackage,  water  mains,  etc.,  are  separate  items. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  estimate  is  for  buildings  ? 

Maj,  Harris.  I  will  have  to  supply  those  details. 
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The  Crairman.  Of  course,  you  would  install  some  of  the  machinery 
that  you  preserved  out  of  Old  Hickory  and  the  plant  at  Nitro,  and 
you  have  not  included  that  ? 

Mai.  Harris.  No,  sir;  this  cost  is  based  on  usipg  the  facilities  we 
no\a'  nave  at  those  various  plants.     In  connection  with  smokeless 

Cowder  manufacture,  I  can  give  you  the  different  operations  and 
uildings  that  go  to  make  up  such  a  plant.     First,  we  have  the  drying 
house  to  dry  the  moisture  out  of  the  cotton;  then  comes  the  nitrating 
house,  where  the  cotton  is  made  explosive;  then  come  two  purifica- 
tion processes  which  are  necessary  to  get  the  acid  out  of  the  cotton 
and  make  it  stable,  so  that  it  will  not  be  dangerous,  and  then  there 
is  a  shredding  process  that  tears  the  cotton  ink)  small  pieces  in  order 
that  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  alcohol-aether  combination  later  on. 
After  pirification  it  is  in  the  stage  we  call  pyro  cotton,  which  is  the 
first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  jpowder.     Each  one  of 
these  processes  is  done  in  a  little  group  of  buildmgs.     The  nextprocess 
is  dehydration,  in  which  the  water  is  replaced  by  alcohol.    We  then 
put  it  in  mixers,  in  which  ether  is  added,  ana  it  is  mixed  by  an 
ordinary  bread  mixer.     There  you  have  the  alcohol-ether  combina- 
tion to  take  the  pyro  cotton  into  solution.     It  is  then  put  into  presses 
to  facilitate  the  solvent  action  of  the  ether-alcohol,  and  it  is  then 
pressed  through  strainers  to  remove  the  extraneous  matter.     It  is 
then  put  through  dies  which  press  out  the  powder  of  the  proper  web 
thickness  to  make  the  final  grain,  and  it  is  then  cut  mto  proper 
lengths  and  put  through  the  recovering  proce^  to  get  the  alcohol- 
ether,  or  a  part  of  it,  back.     Then  it  goes  to  the  dry  nouse,  where  it 
is  dried,  eitner  by  water  or  air.    After  coming  out  of  the  dry  house„ 
it  is  proof-fired,  and  if  satisfactory  is  ready  for  issue  and  use. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  lana  in  the  area  will  this  pro* 
pell  ant  or  smokeless  powder  area  require? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  will  require  for  the  plant  itself  probably  600 
acres. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  is  for  the  whole  thing? 

Maj.  Harris.  That  is  only  for  the  smokeless  powder  area.  That 
will  cover  the  largest  area  of  any  of  these  activities,  because  it  con- 
tains the  dry  houses.  It  must  be  put  about  in  small  units,  and 
separated  by  the  standard  distances. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  locate  all  of  this  plant  on 
lands  now  owned  by  the  Government,  are  you  not  ? 
Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  figure  on  purchasing  any  additional 
land? 

Maj.  ELarris.  The  only  possibility  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  may  be  riparian  rights,  in  order  to  get  water  from  Gunpowder 
River,  back  of  Gunpowder  Neck. 

HIGH  explosives  AREA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  area  is  for  high  explosives. 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimated  cost  of  that  is  $425,000. 
I  will  give  you  the  details  as  to  the  number  of  buildings  required  in 
the  record,  and  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  them  (see  p.  883). 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  manufacture  there? 
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Maj.  Harris.  We  will  manufacture  T.  N.  T.,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  the  standard  high  explosive  for  point  fuzed  shell ;  we  wiD 
also  manufacture  Explosive  D,  which  at  the  present  time  is  the 
standard  high  explosive  for  base  fuz^d  shell,  and  we  will  manufacture 
tetryl,  whicn  is  the  present  standard  hign  explosive  for  boosters. 
We  will  also  have  experimental  units  which  are  capable  of  manufac- 
turing any  of  the  explosives  in  these  related  groups.  Nearly  all 
explosives  are  in  certain  chemical  combinations,  and  by  slightly 
varying  the  chemical  formula  you  can  get  the  explosive  required. 
In  addition  to  the  manufacturing  units,  we  will  have,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  an  experimental  unit,  wnich  will  be  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  any  of  them  or  any  new  thing  that  may  come  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  plants  have  we  now  in  which  you  can  manu- 
facture T.  N.  T  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  procure  your  T.  N.  T  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  have  never  had  a  completed  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  during  the  war? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  built  plants  during  the  war  for  the  manufacture 
of  T.  N.  T.,  but  those  war-time  plants  nave  been  disposed  of  or  are 
being  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  do  you  procure  your  T.  N.  T.? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  would  buy  it  from  the  commercial  munition 
companies. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  have  a  sufficient  supply  on  hand 
now  for  the  needs  oi  the  department? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  assume  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  For  practice  and  for  all  purposes? 

Maj.  Harris.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer  that  question,  because 
we  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  program  is.  We  have  worked  it 
out  in  great  detail,  however,  and  we  think  that  what  we  have  is  the 
proper  amount  for  a  reasonable  program,  both  for  peace-time  needs 
and  for  emergencies. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  had  a  great  deal  left  over  after 
purchasing  such  quantities. 

Maj.  Harris.  We  gave  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
the  department  of  the  Interior  something  more  than  25,000,000 
pounds  of  T.  N.  T.  and  other  high  explosives  which  they  use  in  roa<l 
construction.     We  had  approximately  115,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacitj/  of  your  proposed  T.  N.  T. 
plant? 

Maj.  Harris.  Three  thousand  pounds  in  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  explosive  D,  where  do  you  get  that 
character  of  explosive? 

Maj.  Harris.  Before  the  war  we  had  a  small  plant  at  the  Picatinny 
Arsenal  that  had  a  capacity  of  about  1 ,000  pounds  per  day,  but  we 

f purchased  the  greater  part  of  our  ammonium  picrate  (explosive  D) 
rom  the  Semet  Solvay  Co.,  the  Dupont  Co.,  and  other  munition 
manufacturers. 
The  Chairi^un.  Is  that  a  by-product  of  the  Semet  Solvay  Co.? 
Maj.  Harris.  No,   sir;  it  is  made  of  picric  acid,  which  is   the 
standard   French  high  explosive.     The  ammonium  picrate  is  a  fur- 
ther chemical  step  after  picric  acid  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  capacity  of  your  plant? 
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Maj.  Harris.  Five  thousand  pounds  in  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  manufacturing  tetryl? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  have  not  now,  and  have  never  had,  any  capacity 
For  the  manufacture  of  tetryl,  although  we  were  building  a  war-time 
j>ln.nt  for  its  manufacture.  Those  buildings  haye  been  disposed  of. 
\Ve  buy  our  tetryl,  as  we  do  T.  N.  T.,  from  the  Dupont  Co.,  the 
I  lorcules  Co.,  the  Atlas  Co.,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  your  capacity  be? 

Maj.  Harris.  Two  thousand  pounds  per  day.  Now,  the  reason 
\^^hy  our  T.  N.  T.  capacity  is  less  than  the  others  is  because  that  is  an 
ox  plosive  that  we  estimate  can  be  more  easily  procured. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  tetryl  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  No,  sir;  T.  N.  T.  It  is  better  known  to  the  com- 
morcial  world. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  manufacture  only  2,000  pounds  of 
totrvl? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  2,000  pounds  of  T.  N.  T. 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  5,000  pounds  of  Explosive  D  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  Tetryl  is  the  booster  explosive  which  gives 
the  kick  that  sets  off  the  T.  N.  T.,  which  is  the  explosive  in  the  shell. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  run  this  plant  at  full  capacity  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  As  long  as  our  present  stocks  of  high  explosive  were 
in  a  stable  condition  we  would  not  expect  to  run  at  lull  capacity,  but 
we  have  had  no  definite  experience  that  will  tell  us  how  long  tetryj 
\W11  remain  stable,  or  even  how  long  T.  N.  T.  will  remain  stable, 
although,  from  the  chemical  standpoint,  T.  N.  T.  is  the  most  stable 
of  all  explosives. 

The  Chairman.  This  same  kind  of  explosive  is  used  in  the  Navy, 
I  take  it. 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  no  plant? 

Maj.  Harris.  They  have  a  plant  at  the  Indianhead  Proving 
Ground. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  smokeless  powder  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  T.  N.  T.  and  tetryl  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  They  have  no  capg^city  for  tetryl  or  T.  N.  T.  but 
have  a  capacity  for  approximately  3,500  pounds  per  eight  hours  of 
ammonium  picrate  (Explosive  D). 

The  Chairman.  Then,  for  T.  N.  T.  and  tetryl  they  were  obliged  to 
go  to  you  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes;  we  allocated  to  them  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  But  now  both  of  you  have  a  supply  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  will  the  high  explosives  section 
occupy  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  It  will  probably  occupy  75  acres,  but  in  these 
acreages  I  am  giving  you  I  am  not  taKing  into  account  the  space 
between  areas. 
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PYROTECHNIC    AREA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  area? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  next  is  the  pyrotechnic  area,  and  that  is  tlie 
smallest  area  of  any;  it  is  estimatea  to  cost  $75,000.  It  will  consist 
of  three  or  four  buildings,  with  the  necessarjr  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment for  the  manufacure  of  pyrotechnics,  wnich  are  quite  similar  U* 
the  commercial  fireworks.  iJuring  the  war  we  found  that  amon^  the 
commercial  fireworks  manufacturers  there  were  no  standard  speciiBca- 
tions;  that  the  fireworks  were  manufactured  from  secret  formulas: 
that  each  one  was  more  or  less  different  and  used  different  materiak. 
so  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  standardizing  the  manufacture  of 
pyrotechnics.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  we  had  not  entirelj 
solved  the  problem.  The  Government  has  never  had  any  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  pyrotechnics  up  to  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  use  of  pyrotechnics? 

Maj.  Harris.  Signaling,  principally,  aeroplane  flares,  signaling 
pistols,  rockets,  and  bombs  of  various  colors,  principally  for  signaling. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  capacity  lor  the  manufacture  f»f 
pyrotechnics  now  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  have  put  in  in  the  last  six  months  one  little 
building  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal  for  experimental  purposes,  but  with 
no  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  purchase  these  pyrotechnic? 
during  the  war? 

Maj.  Harris.  From  fireworks  manufacturers,  and  likewise  built, 
through  Government  aid,  the  Nixon  plant,  near  New  York,  where  the 
larger  quantity  was  turned  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  buildings  in  this 
area  would  cost  $75,000. 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  machinery  you  will  have  to 
purchase  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

.  metal  components  area. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  area? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  next  area  is  the  metal  components  area,  aii<l 
that  is  estimated  to  cost  $810,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  same  general  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  number  of  buildings  their  size  and  the  a^t 
of  each. 

(See  p.  883.) 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  have  machining  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  shell  at  the  following  rates:  Seventy-five  milli- 
meter, 500  rounds  per  eight  hours;  155-millimeter,  500  rounds  per 
eight  hours;  and  240  millimeter,  300  rounds  per  eight  hours:  it  will 
likewise  have  a  forging  capacity  and  heat-treating  capacity  in  st^p 
with  that  production. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  metal  components  area  you  do  not  pro- 

{>ose  to  manufacture  every  kind  of  ammimition  that  you  would  nee<l 
or  an  army  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  in  general,  we  would.  In  mentioniitg 
those  caUbers,  a  machine  that  will  take  the  75-mUlimeter  shell  will 
take  the  smaller  shell,  a  machine  that  will  take  the  155-milliinetor 
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shell  will  take  the  intermediate  size,  and  the  240-millimeter  machines 
^'ill  take  up  to  12  inches.     I  gave  those  sizes  as  the  guiding  calibers. 

Gen.  Williams.  Generally  speaking,  it  covers  the  mobile  artillery 
for  the  field  army. 

The  Chairman.  What  wiU  be  the  capacity? 

Maj.  Harris.  Five  hundred  rounds  per  eight  hours  for  the  75- 
millimeter  size;  500  rounds  for  the  155-mulimeter  size,  and  300 
roundsper  eight  hours  for  the  240-millimeter  size. 

The  Chairman.  In  eight  hours? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  different  sizes  of  ammunition 
manufactured  now  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  At  the  present  time  we  have  certain  facilities  at  the 
Frankford  Arsenal  whicn  existed  before  the  war  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  smaller  shell,  principally  shrapnel,  and  from  machines  left 
over  from  Government-owned  plants  we  have  placed  in  storage  and 
installed  in  buildings  provided  a  capacity  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
of — I  wUl  insert  that.  The  f acihties  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  are 
located  practically  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  while  they  are 
capable  of  manufacturing  the  metal  components  for  ammunition 
they  can  not  load  or  do  any  of  the  explosive  work  in  the  assembUng 
of  a  fixed  round  of  ammunition. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  do  in  this  metal  components  area? 
Will  you  manufacture  these  shells  there  and  load  them  or  just  manu- 
facture the  shells  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  In  the  metal  components  area  we  will  manufacture 
the  metal  shell  and  the  metal  parts  of  fuses  and  boosters;  those 
metal  parts  will  then  be  taken  over  to  the  loading  area  and  will  be 
loaded  with  explosives. 

The  Chairman.  At  some  of  the  other  arsenals  you  also  did  work 
of  this  kind,  did  you  not? 

Maj.  Harris.  At  the  Watertown  Arsenal  we  had  a  small  capac- 
ity for  seacoast  shell  but  not  for  field-gun  shell. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  manufactured  only  at  the  Frank- 
ford Arsenal,  so  far  as  Government  manufacture  is  concerned? 

Maj.  HrVRRis.  We  started  a  plant  at  the  Chicago  storage  depot, 
which  was  never  completed  ana  the  machinery  never  installed. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  that? 

Maj.  Harris.  That  was  retained  and  the  machines  are  retained  in 
the  building,  but  they  are  not  installed  or  set  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  erect  some  buildings  for  this  same 
purpose  at  Detroit  or  Toledo? 

Maj.  Harris.  At  the  American  Brake  Shoe  plant  we  had  a  produc- 
tion, the  same  at  Toledo,  and  some  in  Chicago  and  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  all  of  those  plants  yet  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  Toledo  plant,  have  you  not  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  Toledo  nitrate  plant  was  not  operated;  it  was 
under  way  but  not  completed. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  Toledo  plant  is  being  held  simply  for  storage. 

Gen.  Williams.  You  are  thinking  about  the  nitrate  plant,  are  you 
not? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  was  thinking  about  a  manufacturing  plant 
there  where  you  were  speaking  at  one  time  of  making  an  arsenal. 
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Gen.  Williams.  We  had  proposed  to  take  our  reservation  at 
Toledo,  which  we  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  a  nitrate 
plant,  and  converting  it  into  an  ammunition  reservation  for  our 
proposed  metal  components  plant,  but  that  idea  was  abandoned. 

Maj.  Harris.  The  Toledo  project  was  started  as  a  nitrate  plant. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  entirely. 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes;  it  was  the  same  thing  as  we  had  down  at 
Muscle  Shoal,  and  then  we  started  one  at  Ancor. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  at  Toledo  you  were  building  a  lot 
of  permanent  buildings  for  which  you  had  on  the  ground  a  great  deal 
of  steel. 

Gen.  Williams.  That  nitrate  plant  was  to  be  a  permanent  plant. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  only  plant  you  were  building 
there  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Well,  we  had  a  number  of  contracts  there.  For 
instance,  the  Willys-Overland  Co.  had  a  large  contract  for  shell. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  a  Government-owned  plant. 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  the  only  one  I  can  recall. 

Maj.  Harris.  That  is  the  only  one  at  Toledo. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  not  fixed  so  that  you  can  manufac- 
ture, so  far  as  equipment  and  buildings  are  concerned,  any  of  these 
different  kinds  oi  shells  other  than  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  so  far 
as  Government-owned  plants  are  concerned? 

Maj.  Harris.  That  is  correct,  sir,  except  sea-coast  shell  at  Water- 
town. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  are  a  good  many  concerns  that 
are  equipped  to  do  this  work  on  orders  from  the  Government. 

Gen.  Williams.  Very  few,  I  would  say. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  great  many  were  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Williams.  But  those  plants  have  all  been  salvaged. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  supply  on  hand? 

Gen.  Williams.  Well,  we  have  a  lot  of  supplies. 

Maj.  Harris.  The  manufacture  of  shell  is  one  of  many  opera- 
tions ;  a  75-millimeter  shell,  for  instance,  has  40  different  operations 
on  it,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  machines  for  those  40  differ- 
ent operations  will  be  found  to  be  designed  for  that  purpose  and  not 
suitable  for  general  work,  so  I  dare  say  the  contractors  have  dis- 
posed of  practically  all  of  those  machines  or  else  converted  them 
into  something  else. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  owns  a  good  m%ny  machines 
for  manufacturing  the  different  kinds  of  these  shells  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes:  we  have  a  considerable  reserve,  for  instancct 
at  the  Chicago  depot;  we  have  in  reserve  there  a  largo  quantity  of 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  various  caliber  of  shell. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  of  these  areas  you  have  marked  about 
one-third  as  active.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  for  example,  that  in  your 
high-explosives  area  the  amount  that  you  have  marked  off  as  active 
would  be  for  the  capacity  you  have  given  here  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  all  we  propose  to  build  at  this 
time;  the  dotted  lines  only  show  the  possibilities  of  expansion  in 
case  of  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  vou  do  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  ? 
Would  you  dismantle  the  plant  there  so  far  as  it  manufactured  shells 
of  the  same  kind  that  you  would  manufacture  at  the  proving  ground  < 
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Gen.  Williams.  We   should   probably   put   our  shops    there    in 
reserve;  those  that  are  ec[uipped  for  the  manufacture  of  these  shells. 
The  Chairman.  And  limit  your  activities  to  the  new  arsenal  ? 
Gen.  Williams.  Unless  we  received  unusual  appropriations. 

LOADING  AND  FILLING  AREA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  area? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  next  area  is  the  loading  and  filling  area.  We 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  that  will  be  $475,000,  and  its  activities 
would  be  the  loading  of  high  explosives  into  the  shell,  the  loading  of 
high  explosives  into  the  fuses  and  boosters,  and  assembling  the 
boosters  and  the  shell;  then  assembling  the  propellant  into  the 
cartridge  case,  in  the  case  of  fixed  ammunition,  and  assembling 
the  cartridge  case  with  the  shell  and  packing;  and  in  the  case  of  un- 
fixed ammunition,  that  is,  ammunition  with  a  separate  charge  of 
powder,  it  would  consist  of  placing  the  powder  in  silk  bags,  with  the 
proper  igniters,  then  placing  the  bags  in  hermetically  sealed  cans, 
^'itn  the  necessary  marking  and  packing. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  capacity  of  this  kind  of  a 
plant? 

Maj.  Harris.  That  part  is  in  step  with  the  other  part  of  the  plant, 
the  metal  components. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  able  to  load  all  of  the  shells  that 
you  could  manufacture  in  the  metal  components  area  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  full  data  with 
regard  to  these  buildings. 

Maj.  Harris.  Very  well. 

(See  p.  883.) 

The  UHAfRMAN.  Will  you  have  a  bag-loading  plant  over  there,  or 
is  that  in  New  Jersey? 

Gen.  Williams.  At  TuUytown  we  had  a  bag-loading  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  that  plant? 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  a  bag-loading  plant  and  then  we  had  a 
shell-loading  plant,  that  is,  a  plant  for  the  loading  of  the  high  ex- 
plosives, at  Amtol. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  those? 

Maj.  Harris.  Both  of  them  have  been  declared  for  salvage. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  been  sold  yet? 

Gen.  Williams.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  do  the  bag  loading  in  case  of 
the  sale  of  those  two  plants? 

Maj.  Harris.  At  the  Picatinnv  Arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  have  a  plant  there? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  have  the  old  smokeless-powder  plant  and  the 
laboratories,  and  we  have  been  rounding  out  those  faciUties  so  that 
we  could  do  all  of  these  things  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  they  could 
do  all  the  things  that  have  been  talked  about,  that  is,  on  a  laboratory 
scale. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  practicaUy  dismantle  the  Picatinny 
Arsenal  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Except  as  a  storage  depot. 
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•    ADMINISTRATION   AND   LIVING  AREA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  area  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  administration  and  living  area,  and  that  is 
estimated  to  cost  $780,000;  that  includes  living  quarters  for  a  portion 
of  the  force,  office  buildings,  laboratory  buildmgs,  and  other  admin- 
istrative functions. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  houses  for  the  employees? 

Maj.  Harris.  For  a  certain  portion  of  them,  but  not  all;  not  more 
than  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  going  to  put  the  other  75  per  cent? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  expect  to  have  them  do  as  they  have  done  in 
connection  with  the  proving  ground  at  Aberdeen,  that  is,  conamute 
from  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  a  pretty  expensive  operation;  will  it 
not  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Well,  that  is  what  they  did  during  the  war  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  did  it  as  a  war-time  measure.  How 
far  is  it  from  Baltimore  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  It  is  20  miles.  The  employees,  though,  would  pay 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  always  have  to  pay  increased 
wages,  so  that  the  Government  would  pay  in  the  end;  you  would 
have  to  pay  wages  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  go  back  and  forth. 

Gen.  Williams.  Are  there  not  certain  housing  faciUties  at  Edge- 
wood  that  we  expect  to  use  or  could  use  ? 

Maj.. Harris.  We  expect  to  combine  with  those  facilities  and  use 
whatever  we  can. 

Col.  RuoGLES.  Labor  is  not  paid  on  that  basis  any  more.  It  is 
based  on  the  prevailing  rates  in  the  vicinity.  We  count  .on  getting 
a  good  deal  of  the  labor  from  the  vicinity,  and  I  think  in  peace  times 
a  ^eat  deal  of  the  labor  will  live  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  will  this  completed  arsenal  require  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  estimate  between  500  and  600. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  put  this  right  in  your  proving 
ground.  How  about  the  danger  of  carrying  on  proving  operations 
in  such  close  proximity  to  manufacturing? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  looked  into  that  very  thoroughly  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  use  this  portion  of  the  reservation 
without  interfering  at  all  with  the  ranging  of  our  guns. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  will  be  the  total  area  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  There  are  about  2,000  acres  in  the  area  set  aside 
for  this  project. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  what  is  the  size  of  the  whole  reservation  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  About  35,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing,  then,  with  the  Edgewood 
Arsenal  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  That  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service. 

The  Chairman.  And  j^ou  intend  to  leave  that  just  where  it  is  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  poisonous  gas  reservation,  built 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  now  the  principal  establishment  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  governmental  activity  in  that 
vicinity  ? 
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Oen.  Williams.  Those  two  are  the  only  ones  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  Edgewood  Arsenal  and  the  Chemical  Warfare 
^orvice? 

den.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  reservation  has  been  turned  over  to  that 
iorvice? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  Edgewood  Arsenal  has  been  turned  over  to 

Ho  Chemical  Warfare  Service  and  the  proving  ground  we  still  retain. 

FHis  is  the  portion  of  the  Aberdeen  Reservation  that  we  want  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  use  all  of  the 
Ki  Igewood  Arsenal  ? 

Oen.  Williams.  I  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  other  area? 

RAILROAD   FACILITIES,   ROADS,    WATER  MAINS,   AND   SEWAGE. 

Maj.  Harris.  There  is  no  other  area,  but  there  are  railroad  facili- 
ties, industrial  and  wagon  roads,  water  mains,  and  sewage. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  those  will  cost? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  estimate  7  miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad  at 
S350,000;  10  miles  of  industrial  railroad  at  $300,000,  9  miles  of  wagon 
road  at  $270,000,  11  miles  of  water  mains  at  $330,000,  5  miles  of 
i^ctwer  mains  at  $320,000,  and  water  supply  system  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  high  price,  is  it  not  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  reason  for  that,  sir,  is  that  we  will  probably 
Have  to  go  5  miles  up  the  Gunpowder  River  to  get  a  fresh  water 
supply;  we  had  the  Corps  of  Engineers  make  an  exhasutive  survey 
of  tne  water  possibilities,  and  we  nave  their  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  included  in  the  11  miles? 

Maj.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  mains  are  you  putting  in? 

Maj.  Harris.  Eight-inch  mains. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  over  $30,000  a  mile  for  an  8-inch  main. 
Is  not  that  excessive  ?  ^ 

Maj.  Harris.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  those  costs,  Mr.  Good;  those 
Are  the  figures  we  received  from  the  engineers  who  made  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you? 

Maj.  Harris.  Five  miles  of  sewer  mains,  $320,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  sewer? 

Maj.  Harris.  Sixteen-inch. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  That  completes  the  items. 

The  Chairman.  How  important  is  the  establishment  of  this  new 
arsenal,  General? 

Gen.  Williams.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  very  important. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  surplus,  ana  the  fact  that  you  have 
machinery  on  hand  which,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  could  be  quickly 
installed  by  taking  over  industrial  plants  already  in  existence,  and 
the  further  fact  staring  us  in  the  face  that  the  costs  of  construction 
of  buildings  such  as  you  would  build  here  have  not  been  materially 
reduced^hy  could  not  this  be  postponed  ? 

Gen.  WiLLLAMS.  Well,  it  can  te  postponed. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  it  not  seem,  with  the  great  problems 
that  are  confronting  the  coimtry  now  witn  regard  to  taxation  and 
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the  falling  off  of  taxes  under  the  present  law,  that  we  ought  not  to 
start  a  smgle  new  enterprise  that  can  safely  be  postponed,  no  matter 
how  meritorious  it  might  in  the  long  run  ?  I  can  see,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  laymen,  the  advantages  of  having  this  work  brought 
together  at  one  central  point,  and  I  have  wondered,  as  you  have 
been  talking  about  it,  why  the  plan  was  not  started  long,  long  ago; 
that  is,  instead  of  having  highly  specialized  activities  at  dinerent 
points,  as  you  have  now,  to  have  them  all  brought  together  so  that  a 
person  could  see  what  you  were  doing  at  one  time. 

Gen.  Williams.  A  tnorough  study  was  made  of  that  some  years 
ago:  my  recollection  is  that  Gen.  Crozier  sent  Col.  Dunn  abroad  to 
study  tne  various  munitions  factories  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  in  his  report  he  recommended  the  concentration  of 
many  ot  the  Ordnance  Department's  activities  at  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  which  is  a  beautiful  place  for  it;  it  is  strategically  located, 
it  is  not  far  from  a  good  labor  market,  there  are  good  rauroad  f acilitie:?, 
and  it  is  near  the  raw  material  field,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
when  it  comes  down  to  the  practical  question  of  moving  the  Spring- 
field Armory,  for  instance,  to  Rock  Island,  the  members  from  Massa- 
chusetts object  to  it,  and  it  can  not  be  quickly  done. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  objection  were  overcome,  could  you  con- 
centrate this  whole  work  there? 

Gen.  Williams.  Not  all  of  it.  You  could  not  concentrate  your 
explosive  and  propellant  work  at  Rock  Island,  because  you  have  a 
limited  area  there  and  it  is  surrounded  by  three  towns. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  arsenal  at  which  you  could 
concentrate  it  all  without  the  construction  of  these  buildings  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  place  of  that  kind;  and  one 
reason  why  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  it  at  this  particular 
location  is  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  proving  groimd ;  the  proving 
ground  and  the  manufacture  should  work  right  together  in  the  pro- 
duction of  artillery  ammunition. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  question  of  storage?  You  would 
soon  accumulate  there  a  great  deal  of  material  to  be  placed  in  storage, 
would  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir;  the  storage  of  reserves  would  go  to  our 
regular  storage  depots,  and  probably  the  consumption  m  tai^et 
practice  would  quite  take  care  of  the  production  we  would  get  at  tne 
arsenal. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  many  acres  do  we  have  at  Aberdeen? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  think  we  have  about  35,000  acres. 

FOR   additional   LAND. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  have  a  recommendation  for  additional  land? 

Gen.  Williams.  There  are  certain  items  of  water  supply,  certain 
riparian  rights,  perhaps,  that  we  will  have  to  obtain;  that  was  the 
only  reason. 

'the  Chairman.  You  have  not  estimated  anything  for  land  or 
riparian  rights? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  water-supply  estimate  covers  that. 

Mr.  Byrns.  When  do  you  expect  to  complete  that  plant  if  th«» 
authorization  is  given? 
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Maj.  Harris.  In  one  and  a  half  or  two  years.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  it  in  partial  operation  in  a  year,  but  it  will  take  two  years  to 
get  it  thoroughly  cleaned  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  figure  $5,500,000  would  complete  the 
plant  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  we  estimate  that  it  will.  I  want  to  explain 
^"hy  it  was  suggested  to  put  in  ''Nitro,  West  Virginia.''  If  this 
project  is  approved  the  cost  will  be  $5,500,000  and  the  approval  of  the 
project  would  carry  with  it  the  approval  of  the  $5,500,000  from 
salvage  funds,  but  the  salvage  of  these  plants  is  rather  complicated. 
In  the  case  of  the  Old  Hickory  plant  the  funds  will  not  come  to  the 
Treasury  f<Jr  some  10  years.  If  it  is  approved,  in  order  to  start  in  we 
must  have  some  method  by  which  to  bring  the  cash  balance  higher 
than  the  receipts  so  far,  because  we  could  not  wait,  if  this  plant  is 
built,  to  use  money  as  it  comes  in  under  these  contracts  of  sale  which 
have  been  made,  and  therefore  added  the  nitro  plant  to  those  from 
which  we  could  use  the  salvage  funds. 

SALE   OF   OLD   HICKORY  POWDER  PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  Old  Hickory  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  sale  price  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  money  consideration  was  $3,500,000,  but  there 
-was  a  number  of  reservations  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  We 
reserved  the  smokeless  powder  area  for  a  period  of  five  years  without 
cost.  We  reserved  the  right  to  use  the  transportation  facilities. 
We  reserved  a  good  deal  of  special  one-purpose  machinery,  and  the 
right  to  maintain  our  small  administrative  lorce  and  use  tneir  facili- 
ties for  a  period  of  five  years  without  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  received  $3,500,000  for  everything  you 
sold,  including  the  materials  on  hand? 

Mai.  Harris.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  all  the  materials  we  had.  All 
we  sold  the  Government  got  the  value  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  your  advertisement  included  materials? 

Gen.  Williams.  Those  that  remained  on  hand.  We  have  been 
selling  off  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  sold  a  good  deal  during  the  last  year^ 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Harris.  We  retained  the  sodium  nitrate  reserve  and  the 
smokeless  powder  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  You  retained  the  use  of  it? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  retained  the  use  of  certain  parts  of  the  plant  to 
store  this  property. 

The  Chairman.  This  plant  cost  about  $90,000,000? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  practically,  $88,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  you  sold  in  the  way  of 
reserves  before  you  sold  the  plant  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  transferred  to  other  Government  depart- 
ments equipment  of  a  value  of  approximately  $2,000,000  and  sold 
material  to  commercial  concerns  for  which  we  received  $866,000  gross. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  $3,500,000  is  payable  in  annual 
payments  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  I  submit  herewith  a  statement  as  to  the  terms. 
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Sale  op  Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant, 
article  vi.  terms  op  payment. 

The  purchase  price  mentioned  in  Article  I,  subject  to  the  deductions  set  out  iii 
Articles  III,  IV,  and  V,  and  any  other  deductions  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  sub- 
ject to  any  additions  that  may  result  from  the  terms  of  this  contract,  shall  be  paid  as 
follows: 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ($250,000)  dollars  cash  on  this  date,  inclusive  of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  ($100,000)  dollars  deposit  already  made,  which  is  to  be 
<:redited  on  the  cash  payment; 

One  hundred  thousand  ($100,000)  dollars  six  (6)  months^from  the  date  hereof; 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ($250,000)  dollars  twelve  (12)  months  from  the 
date  hereof; 

And  the  balance  in  nine  equal  annual  instalments,  due,  respectively, "2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
7,  8,  9,  and  10  years  from  the  date  hereof. 

The  deferred  payments  shall  bear  interest  from  date  hereof  at  the  rate  of  five  (5^ 
par  cent  per  anniun,  payable  annually.  The  purchaser  shall  be  permitted  to  antici- 
pate all  or  any  part  of  any  of  the  payments  required  under  the  terms  of  this  contract 
at  a  date  previous  to  the  time  provided  therefor;  and,  in  the  event  of  such  anticipated 
payment,  interest  shall  cease  with  respect  to  the  amounts  of  such  payments  from  the 
'date  of  making  thereof. 

The  Chairman.  You  pretty  nearly  gave  it  away  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  sale  value. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  saw  Old  Hickory  I  thought  that  you  had 
something  of  a  plant  there  with  hundreds,  I  was  going  to  say,  thou- 
sands, of  dweUings,  rather  attractive  dwellings  for  laboring  men,  it 
seemed  to  me. 

Gen.  Williams.  There  is  a  very  nice  village  there. 

The  Chairman.  Out  our  wav  we  would  call  it  a  city,  so  far  as  the 
number  and  character  of  buildings  were  concerned. 

Gen.  Pierce.  It  was  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset,  because  to 
maintain  it  would  cost  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Byrns.  This  plant  is  not  to  be  wrecked  or  anything  of  that  sort: 
it  will  be  there  for  future  use  by  the  Government  if  an  emergency 
arises. 

Gen.  Williams.  It  contemplates  certain  commercial  develop- 
ments; what  they  are  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  cost  $90,000,000  if  the  Government 
wanted  to  take  it  back.     Who  did  you  sell  it  to  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  A  corporation  formed  locally  in  Nashville. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  Nashville  Industrial  Corporation  is  the  style  of  it. 

AMERICAN-MADE   SHELLS    USED  BY  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE. 

Mr.  Magee.  General,  wil-  you  please  tell  me  what  proportion  of 
the  shells  used  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  were  manu- 
factured and  made  in  the  United  States  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  You  might  say  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  is  that?  That  is  something  hard  for  me  to 
understand. 

Gen.  Williams.  Take  the  75  millimeter  ammunition;  we  actually 
shipped  more  rounds  of  75  millimeter  ammunition,  the  amount  moved 
from  our  shores  to  France,  than  were  fired  by  our  troops  during  the 
whole  of  the  World  War.  The  reason  why  tliey  were  not  consumed 
in  any  quantity  on  the  firing  line — the  amount  of  our  ammunition 
used  was  practically  zero — was  that  they  were  still  in  base  depots  and 
had  not  reached  the  firing  line  at  the  time  of  the  armistice.    The 
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French  had  ammunition  going  from  the  moving  stations  in  the  inte- 
•ior  clear  up  to  the  front,  and  as'we  took  our  place  in  line  we  took  our 
immunition  from  those  depots,  and  then  those  depots  were  filled  with 
the  moving  ammunition  from  the  rear  to  the  front.  Our  ammuni- 
lion  had  to  be  taken  off  the  ships  at  Bordeaux  and  then  moved  up 
gradually  until  it  came  to  the  dumps  in  the  front  line,  and  our  ammu- 
lit  ion  was  just  about  reaching  the  dumps  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
riiere  were  millions  of  rounds  over  there. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Made  in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  All  completed  American  product. 

Mr.  Maoee.  As  I  understand,  those  shells  are  being  manufactured 
n  this  country  to-day. 

Gen,  Williams.  I  should  say  that  we  would  use  the  other  shells 
first. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  urge  the  construction  of  this  plant  to  manufacture 
shells? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  would  be  used  to  manufacture  shells  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  this  plant  coidd  be 
utilized  in  preparing  the  country  for  defense  in  time  of  need? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  to  manufacture  such  shells  as  are  required  by 
the  Army? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  This  plant  would  be  the  only  plant  in  the  United 
States  particularly  fitted  for  such  purposes? 

Gen.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  other  plants? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  a  number  of  plants,  the  one  at  PVankf ord. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  manufacture  shells  there? 

Gen.  Williams.  If  we  get  orders  they  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  they  manufacture  any  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  all  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  quantity? 

Gen.  Williams.  L^p  to  their  capacity. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where  did  you  get  most  of  the  shells  that  you  sent 
across  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  contracted  for  them  all  over  the  countrv. 

Mr.  Magee.  Manufactured  by  corporations? 

Gen.  Williams.  Corporations,  machine  shops,  and  anybody  who 
could  come  along  with  a  plant. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  was  a  very  small  quantity  produced  by  the 
Government? 

Gen.  Williams.  They  were  all  produced  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  know,  under  orders  of  the  Government;  but  I  mean 
by  Government  arsenals. 
*  Gen.  Williams.  A  very  minor  quantity. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  quantity  would  you  produce  if  you  established 
this  arsenal  ? 

Gen.  Wn.LiAMS.  In  so  far  as  war  times  are  concerned,  it  would  not 
be  a  flea  bite. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  would  not  amount  to  much  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  would  enable  us  to  study  and  train  oflTicers  in 
the  design  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  used  in  war. 
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Mr.  Magee.  The  main  purpose  of  the  construction  of  plants  of  this 
character  would  be  educational  ?  * 

Gen.  Williams.  It  is. 

SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  say  in  the  language  on  page  126,  *'To  be  oaid 
from  the  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  disposition  by  sale  or  oyier- 
wise  of  such  parts  of  the  Government'  plants,  surplus  supplies,  and 
equipment,  except  land  at  Tullytown,  Pa.,  Amatoi,  N.  J.,  and  Jack- 
sonville, Tenn.'' 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  you  going  to  sell  the  properties  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  They  are  oeing  sold  now. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  amount  do  you  estimate  will  be  derived  from 
those  sources? 

Gen.  Williams.  From  Nitro  we  estimate  that  the  Government  will 

fet  10  or  11  million  dollars,  from  Old  Hickory  we  will  get,  as  Maj. 
[arris  said,  $3,500,000;  from  Tullytown  and  Amatol  we  will  get  veiy 
little  because  there  is  not  much. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  will  get  two  and  one-half  times  the  amount 
required  to  construct  this  olant,  if  your  estimates  are  correct,  from 
the  sale  of  the  property  now  going  on  ? 

Gen.  Williams,   lea,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Suppose  you  started  in  to  construct  this  plant,  what 
would  be  the  first  work  to  be  done?  That  is,  could  it  be  started 
economically  now  with  a  certain  appropriation  less  than  the  amount 
asked  for  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes.  The  first  things  to  start  would  be  the  rail- 
roads and  the  underground. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  estimate  it  will  cost  $270,000  to  build  nine  miles 
of  roadway.     That  is  a  pretty  big  price,  $30,000  a  mile  on  the  average  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  understand  that  is  the  cost  now. 

Mr.  Magee.  Before  the  war,  what  did  it  cost  in  1914  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  probably  could  have  been  built  for  one-third  that 
amount  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Certainly  very  materially  less, 

WIND   SHIELDS   FOR   STEEL  HANGAR. 

The  Chairman.  We  appropriated  $150,000  *'  For  the  construction 
of  a  steel  hangar  to  accommodate  one  United  States  Navy  type 
'C-2'  airship."     Has  the  contract  for  that  been  let? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  No,  sir;  the  contract  has  not  been  let.  The  bids 
have  been  opened.  We  did  not  get  any  bid  within  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  unless  we  leave  out  some  very  desirable  features.  The 
bids  have  just  been  opened.  There  was  one  item  that  we  did  not 
have  in  mind  when  the  estimate  was  submitted  to  Congress  because 
the  Air  Service  had  not  then  discovered  the  need  for  it — ^what  they 
call  wind  shields.  When  these  big  ships  go  in  and  out  of  the  hangars, 
if  the  wind  is  blowing  crossways  it  blows  them  up  against  the  side  of 
the  hangar  and  damages  the  ship.  We  have  submitted  a  supple- 
mental estimate  for  these  wind  shields  af  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  are  they  constructed  ? 
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Col.  RuooLES.  Galvanized  iron.  They  extend  quite  a  distance 
outside  of  the  hangar. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  that  be  taken  care  of  by  selecting  a  site 
'^'here  it  is  somewhat  shielded  on  each  side  by  timber  ? 

Col.  RuooLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  grub  out  a  place  so  that  you  would 
have  timber  on  each  side  ? 

Col.  RuGOLES.  Not  at  Aberdeen;  the  only  place  would  be  squarely 
in  front  of  the  firing  range.  We  have  to  keep  away  from  the  guns. 
There  is  no  such  place  as  that.  That  would  practically  mean  putting 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Not  exactly.  You  could  find  a  place  which  was 
bordered  on  each  side  by  timber  ? 

Col.  RuGOLES.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  furnish  as  much  protection  as  you 
iiocd.  I  should  not  think  htat  you  would  build  it  right  out  in  the 
open  where  you  get  the  unobstructed  force  of  the  wind,  build  a 
t  emporary  galvanized  structure  which  is  liable  to  be  blown  down  ? 

Col.  RuGOLES.  It  would  have  to  be  properly  braced.  That  has 
been  considered.  We  have  not  any  such  place  on  the  proving 
ground.  It  has  to  be  pretty  well  protected.  We  do  not  have  such 
a  place  except  in  the  woods,  ridht  in  front  of  the  range.  Of  course, 
>ve  could  not  put  it  there.  We  are  between  two  fires.  I  think 
possibly  if  we  waited  a  few  months  we  might  get  the  hangar  a  little 
<5heaper,  but  we  have  a  lot  of  experimental  work  that  is  very  important 
and  that  we  can  not  very  well  delay. 

The  Chairman.  Back  in  the  other  direction,  is  there  not  land 
where  there  is  timber  so  that  you  could  make  an  opening  rather  than 
to  go  to  this  tremendous  expense  for  shields  which  are  liable  to  be 
blown  down  every  time  you  nave  a  heavy  storm? 

Col.  RuoGLES.  We  can  put  them  up  strong  enough  for  that. 
There  is  no  place  on  the  proving  ground  for  that  purpose,  and  more- 
over you  not  only  must  nave  the  place  sheltered,  but  must  have  a 
landing  field. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  It  requires  a  sheltered  space  sufiiciently  near  the 
hangar — you  can  not  have  it  500  yards  oflf,  it  must  be  close.  If  you 
go  500  yards  off  you  must  have  the  height  of  the  shield  greater  than 
the  height  of  trees.  It  also  requires  an  open  space,  for  landing,  but 
that  matter  is  coming  up  and  I  will  explain  it  more  fully  when  it 
iloes  come  up. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  percentage  of  these  dwelling  houses  at  Aberdeen 
are  occupied  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

\fr.  Vare.  I  noticed  quite  a  city  there,  going  back  and  forth  from 
Philadelphia,  and  I  was  wondering.  There  is  not  much  appearance 
of  activity. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  They  are  all  occupied.  There  are  a  few  houses  at 
Aberdeen  which  were  put  up  by  the  Housing  Corporation  and  I 
think  that  the  Housing  Corporation  is  selling  those.  They  are  all 
occupied  by  somebody. 

Gen.  Williams.  In  the  village  of  Aberdeen  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  proving  ground  proper,  which 
is  10  miles  away,  where  we  have  our  main  oatteries,  tnere  are  a 
number  of  houses  but  they  are  all  occupied. 
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Gen.  Williams.  I  wonder  if  you  are  not  speaking  of  the  place  at 
Perry ville  where  there  is  quite  a  village  or  a  small  city.  That  ln 
where  we  had  the  plant  for  the  manmacture  of  ammonia  nitrate. 
That  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service  and  thev  ar»* 
using  all  of  those  houses. 

ABERDEEI^   AMMUNITION    ARSENAL,    MD. 

(See  pp.  790,  894.) 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION   OF   COAL  TRESTLE   AND   BIN. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $25,000  ^^For  the  constructicu 
of  a  coal  trestle  and  bin  between  main  power  plants  at  the  Aberdeen 
proving  gi  ound '  *  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  for  the  economical  running  of  the  power 

Elant.     The  installation  of  this  was  contemplated  in  the  beginninir, 
ut  we  never  got  to  it.     It  is  an  expense  which  will  make  for  the 
economical  operation  of  the  power  plants. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  The  fact  here  is  tnat  the  estimate  is  really  for  tLe 
completion  of  this  trestle  which  was  started,  but  never  completed, 
because  the  money  was  needed  for  other  things.  It  is  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  operation  of  the  plants,  and  so  it  was  a  part  of  the 
original  design.  We  estimate  that  to  complete  this  trestle  will  ctl^t 
$25,000,  and  that  it  would  save  in  labor  about  $7,000  a  year;  save 
its  cost  in  less  than  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  This  trestle  is  to  elevate  the  cars  so,  when  un- 
loading, the  cars  will  be  above  the  bins  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  So  that  we  can  dump  from  the  trestle  into  the 
bins  adjacent  to  the  power  house,  so  coal  can  pass  by  gravity  throug! 
the  doors  of  the  fireroom  right  onto  the  floor  of  the  boiler  house. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  this  will  save  $7,000  a  year  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  present  consumption  or  when  you  get  tL> 
new  arsenal  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  On  the  present  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  burn  there  now  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  About  15,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  consuming  coal  at  that  rate  now  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes,  sir;  15,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way,  just  in  proving? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  The  power  house  furnishes  the  power  for  the  shops: 
it  furnishes  the  heat  tor  all  the  buildings  there  except  the  officer? 
quarters,  at  the  north  end,  for  all  the  storehouses,  of  which  we  hare 
a  great  many,  for  the  machine  shops,  and  furnishes  power  for  nin- 
ning  the  cranes  and  things  of  that  land. 

The  Chairman.  This  trestle  and  coal  bin  is  to  be  right  at  the 
power  house  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Immediately  behind  the  power  house. 

The  Chairman.  You  carry  a  large  stock  of  coal  on  hand  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  carry  more  than  we  like. 
because  the  coal  is  furnished  us  generally  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  furnished  for  the  whole  year.  As  a  rule,  lately,  thev  have 
been  afraid  of  running  short  some  time  later  and  we  generally  buy 
the  coal  for  the  year  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  this  trestle;  400  or  500  feet? 
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Col.  KuoQLES.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  I  should  say  that  it 
would  be  about  that  length.     I  can  give  you  the  figures. 

Note. — ^The  trestle  is  to  be  700  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  this  is  necessary  to  cojistruct  th^ 
trestle  and  what  portion  is  necessary  to  construct  the  bin  ? 
Col.  RuGGLES.  1  can  give  you  that  later  in  the  record. 

Note. — $20,000  is  to  finish  the  trestle;  $5,000  is  to  construct  the  bin. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  your  idea  is  to  have  the  cars  elevated  to- 
such  a  height  that  the  weight  of  the  coal  will  force  it  into  the  bins  ? 
Col.  RuoGLES.  Yes;  above  the  bins. 
The  Chairman.  And  now  you  have  to  shovel  it  in  ? 
Col.  RuGGLES.  By  hand;  yes,  sir. 

FOR   construction    OF   ROUNDHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  '*  For  the  construction  of  a  roundhouse  for  housing 
railroad  engines  and  railroad  cranes,  $65,000.'^  How  many  railroad 
<*ngines  have  you  there  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Five  engines. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  owned  by  the  Government? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  They  are  o\sTied  by  the  Government;  yes,  sir.  And 
1 2  locomotive  cranes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  12  locomotive  cranes  used  for? 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  They  are  used  for  various  purposes.  They  are 
used  for  unloading  materials,  they  are  used  at  the  butts  to  put  up 
armor  plates  and  take  them  down,  for  digging  out  the  projectiles 
after  firing  through  armor  plate,  and  for  ftlling  up  the  butts;  also 
for  mountmg  and  dismountmg  guns' and  gun  carriages  and  for  gen- 
eral construction  and  repair  work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  testing  armor  plate  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  We  are  testmg  projectiles.  We  do  not  test  the 
j>lates. 

The  Chairman.  You  fire  the  projectiles  through  the  plates? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes,  sir.  We  also  test  the  nises  by  firing  them 
through  the  plates. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  doing  any  of  that  work  at  Sandy 
Hook  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Sandy  Hook  has  been  abandoned. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  proving  ground  ? 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  house  the  engines? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  They  stand  in  the  open  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  used  most  of  the  time? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes,  sir;  except  at  night.  They  are  used  during 
the  day,  but  we  close  down  work  at  night  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  buildings  there  that  are  deep 
enough  where  you  rim  the  cars  right  under  them  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  The  only  buildmg  of  that  kind  is  the  machine 
shop  and,  of  course,  there  is  not  room  enough  to  store  all  the  loco- 
motives. In  fact,  this  space  is  generally  occupied  by  railroad  gim 
carriages  under  alteration. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  no  shelter  of  any  kind  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  None  whatever. 

The  CHAiSMAtf.  What  is  the  value  of  the  locomotives? 
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Col.  RuGGLES.  The  locomotives  are  valued  at  approximately 
$225,000,  and  the  locomotive  cranes  at  approximatelv  $480,000. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  locomotive  cranes,  I  take  it  that  there 
is  not  so  much  deterioration  going  on  by  reason  of  standing  out  as  in 
the  case  of  the  engines  ? 

Col.  RuQQLES.  1  should  think  that  it  would  be  about  the  same: 
they  are  similar  to  the  engines.  The  one  is  solelv  for  tractive  purposes 
and  the  other  has  the  power  to  run  itself  and  also  the  power  to  hoist. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  put  those  in  every  night  if  you  had  a 
place  to  put  them  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes,  sir.  We  now  take  care  of  them  by  having 
hostlers  keep  the  fire  up  so  as  to  keep  the  water  from  freezing. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  this  the  full  extent  of  the  engines  and  the  crane 
plants  which  you  had  during  the  greatest  activity  of  that  plant? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  No,  sir.    A  number  of  the  machines  were  salvaged. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  many  locomotives  were  in  active  use  last  week? 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  only  have  five  now — I  am  talking  about  last  week. 

Col.  RuGGLES.'I  beg  yoiu*  pardon.  We  had  three  in  actual  opera- 
tion last  week. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  many  cranes  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  About  seven.  I  am  sure  about  the  engines.  I 
have  only  approximate  information  about  the  cranes. 

(Note. — There  are  10  cranes  in  use  now.) 

Mr.  Vare.  The  point  that  I  am  getting  at  is,  Do  you  think  it  is  good 
business  to  hold  over  such  an  excessive  amount  of  valuable  machinery  I 

Col.  RuGGLES.  We  use  three  engines  right  along  and  they  can 
hardly  do  the  work.  Sometimes  an  engine  is  out  of  commission. 
There  are  rush  times  when  we  may  have  to  use  five.  We  regularly 
use  three  and  must  have  three  in  commission  and  we  could  not  get 
along  with  less  than  four.     We  might  possibly  dispose  of  one. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  was  referring  to  the  12  cranes. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  We  are  using  seven  (actually  10  at  present)  ri^ht 
along,  and  sometimes  have  to  use  more.  There  are  some  generdly 
under  repair. 

Mr.  Vare.  It  strikes  me  as  an  excessive  amount  of  machinery  for 
the  Government  to  maintain  there,  and  if  you  have  a  surplus  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  to  salvage  it. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  I  think  possibly  that  at  a  later  time  it  would  be 
better  to  salvage  some  more  of  it;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
salvaged  some  of  it  and  it  is  only  a  question  whether  we  should  keep 
10  cranes  or  12  cranes.  We  might  salvage  one  or  two  more,  ne 
have  not  any  very  large  excess  oi  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  build  sneds  over  the  side  tracks  at  a 
comparatively  small  amoimt  as  compared  with  the  amoimt  asked  for 
to  provide  proper  shelter  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  They  ought  to  be  fireproof. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  constructed  a  steel  frame  and  covered 
it  with  sheet  iron  ?  • 

Col.  RuGGLES.  That  is  what  this  building  will  be,  exactly;  it  is 
going  to  be  a  steel  frame  with  an  iron  covering. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  high  price,  $65,000  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  The  estimate  was  made  by  the  Construction  Divi- 
sion.    I  do  not  think  it  is  particularly  high. 
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AMATOL  ARSENAL,  HAMMONTON,  N.  J. 
FOR  REINFORaNO   AND  BENS  WING   FOUNDATIONS   OF  STOREHOU8B8. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Amatol  Arsenal,  you  are  asking  for  rein- 
forcing and  renewing  foundations  of  storehouses,  $100,000  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  large  number  of  storehouses, 
all  of  them  filled  with  reserve  material.  These  houses  are  generally 
built  on  wooden  posts  that  are  deteriorating,  and  if  we  keep  these 
buildings  in  order  and  in  repair,  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  these 
posts  or  the  wooden  foundations  with  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  built? 

Gen.  Williams.  During  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  wooden  posts  rest  on?  Are  they 
<lriven  in  the  ground  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir;  they  rest  on  sleepers  laid  on  top  of  the 
ground. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  sleeper  giving  awav  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  sleeper  is  rotting,  which  leaves  it  so  that  when  the 

f)osts  give  way  a  large  part  of  the  floor  sags.  At  the  present  time  the 
oundations  under  tnree  of  these  buildings  have  actually  collapsed 
completely,  letting  the  entire  contents  of  the  building  down  upon  the 
ground. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  are  the  posts  that  occupy  the  space 
between  the  sleeper  and  the  building  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  They  vary  a  little  bit  according  to  the  contour  of  the 
ground  with  relation  to  the  railroad  track  which  serves  the  building, 
but  usually,  I  should  say,  they  are  from  3  to  6  feet. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  entire  building 
is  from  3  to  6  feet  above  the  ground  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  idea  of  that  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  To  get  them  up  off  the  ground  for  the  circulation  of 
air  underneath. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  stored  in  these  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  There  are  four  areas,  or  rather  four  subareas,  which 
comprise  the  high-explosive  area,  in  which  is  stored  T.  N.  T.;  the 
smoKeless  powder  area  in  which  is  stored  bulk  smokeless  powder  ready 
for  making  up  into  propellant  charges:  the  complete  round  area,  in 
which  the  complete  roimds  of  ammunition  fonmng  part  of  the  war 
reserves  *are  stored,  and  the  miscellaneous  components  area,  which 
is  the  area  in  which  the  various  other  components  are  stored  which 
served  the  loading  plant  at  Amatol  durine  its  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  asking  tnis  money  for  reenforcing 
the  foimdations:  Do  you  intend  to  take  up  the  sleepers  and  put  in 
concrete  sills  for  the  posts  to  rest  on  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  Generally  it  is  proposed  to  take  out  what 
is  called  the  mud  sill,  or  plank  lying  on  the  ground,  and  put  in  a  con- 
crete pier. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  pier  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  I  should  say  that  the  majority  of  those  piers  will 
probably  be  12  inches  square. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  cost  $100,000.  You  would  not 
want  $100,000  for  putting  in  those  concrete  piers? 
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Maj.  Davis.  There  are  140  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  what  you  want  there  is  a  sill  to  hold 
these  posts. 

Maj.  Davis.  The  posts  themselves  must  be  replaced. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  kind  of  material  are  these  posts  made? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  posts  were  made  of  ordinary  green  unseasoned 
lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Pine  lumber? 

Maj.  Davis.  Generally  pine. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  long  has  this  plant  been  erected  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  It  was  erected  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Vare.  Was  it  not  known  that  this  entire  plant  was  simply  to 
be  a  temporary  war  plant? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  it  not  evident  that  all  these  buildings  are  temporary 
wooden  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir;  the  buildings  are  not  temporary  wooden 
buildings.     The  buildings  have  steel  frames  and  galvanized  iron  tooU. 

Mr.  Vare.  They  are  plain  wooden  buildings,  are  they  not  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  wooden  buildings. 

Mr.  Vare.  Of  what  character  of  material  are  they  constructed  I 

Maj.  Davis.  They  are  constructed  of  standard  steel  A  trusses  on 
the  sides  and  standard  steel  trusses  for  the  roof,  and  the  roof  itsoK 
is  of  corrugated  iron.  The  sides  are  composition  metal  lathe  and 
plaster. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  not  this  appropriation  intended  to  make  them 
permanent  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  large  supplies  of  reserves  on  hand,  all 
of  which  must  be  housed,  and  a  part  of  the  housing  is  in  these  140 
storehouses  at  Amatol.  Not  only  will  it  be  necessary,  if  you  ar 
going  to  preserve  these  stores,  to  spend  this  money,  but  you  mu^i 
contemplate  that  every  jesx  we  will  be  coming  back  probably  asking 
for  more  and  more. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  large  a  force  of  men  is  retained  there  at  the  present 
time? 

Maj.  Davis.  Approximately  175. 

Mr.  Vare.  That  is  the  minimum  number  you  had  had  there. 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Williams.  Exactly  this  same  condition  will  obtain*  in  many 
places.  The  fact  is  that  the  Government  has  certain  stores  on  hanll 
and  it  must  face  the  question  of  whether  it  will  or  will  not  retain 
those  stores  and  reserves.  If  it  does  decide  to  retain  them,  the} 
must  be  housed. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  long  does  ammunition  of  this  character  retain  ii> 
full  effectiveness  or  vfidue? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  can  not  tell  with  certainty.  Smokele^^ 
powder  has  been  kept  for  20  years  and  T.  N.  T.  is  more  stable  than 
smokeless  powder.  Therefore  we  would  say  it  would  remain  staM** 
fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  buildings  do  you  have  there? 

Maj.  Davis.  Approximately  140. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  they? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  high  explosives  buildings,  I  should  say,  constiluti' 
about  25  or  30  out  of  the  140,  and  they  are  approximately  50  bv  '^^ 
feet. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  all  those  buildings  constructed  of  the  materia^ 
that  you  have  spoken  of  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  remainder  of  the  buildings,  or  110  of 
them,  are  about  50  feet  by  250  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  used  for  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  For  complete  rounds  of  ammunition  and  inert  com- 
ponents. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  arsenal  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  It  is  on  the  main  road  between  Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
Atlantic  City. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  storing  high  explosives 
there  at  that  point,  or  complete  rounds  of  ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir:  we  have  a  large  reservation  there. 

Maj.  Davis.  The  reservation  contains  about  6,000  acres. 

Gen.  Williams.  The  magazines  are  well  scattered. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  buildings  filled? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  main  thing  that  is  running  up 
the  cost  on  maintenance  so  tremendouslv  now.  As  these  buildings 
weaken  and  start  to  give  way,  it  means  that  the  stuff  can  not  be  put 
anvwhere  else  because  there  is  no  where  else  to  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  employees  doing  tnere?  ^ 

Gen.  Williams.  Of  course  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be 
clone  on  the  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  keeping  up  the  repairs  on  these 
building? 

Maj.  Davis.  A  part  of  their  time  is  given  to  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  mud  sills? 

Maj.  Davis.  Under  small  buildings,  it  is  about  li  bv  12  inches, 
and  12  inches  long.  It  is  practically  a  square  block,  fcut  in  some 
cases  they  are  2  or  3  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  is  the  ceiling  of  these  storehouses? 

Maj.  Davis.  Generally,  10  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  how  much  the  stress  is  per  square 
foot  ?  * 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir:  I  can  not  give  you  that.  It  varies  tre- 
mendously with  the  kind  of  material  that  is  stored  in  them.  Some 
of  them  nave  projectiles  stored  in  them  and  others  have  lighter 
material. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  are  making  your  repairs  by  the  em- 
ployees, are  youputting  in  cement  sills  ? 

Slaj.  Davis.  We  have  not  touched  the  foundations  of  those  build- 
ings because  we  have  not  had  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  a  regular  maintenance  fund  there. 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  small  maintenance  gang  at  the 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  touched  any  of  these  sills  or  founda- 
tions ? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  been  touched. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  first  things 
that  the  maintenance  gang  would  take  care  of.     It  seems  to  me  that 
the  first  thing  you  would  take  care  of  would  be  leaking  roofs  and    , 
any  part  of  the  foundations  that  was  giving  away  and  such  tem- 
porary repairs  as  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  buildings. 

Maj.  Davis.  As  I  have  said,  tne  foundations  under  three  buildings 
have  actually  collapsed,  and  in  six  others  they  have  sagged  so  that 
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they  axe  in  danger  of  collapsing.  That  is  a  fairly  smaU  percentage 
of  the  buildings  that  are  actually  occupied  by  this  material.  Tne 
maintenance  gangs'  principal  activities  have  been  to  repair  leaking 
roofs,  broken  windows,  ana  the  fire-protection  facilities,  and  work  of 
that  nature.  It  has  simply  been  a  question  of  having  a  very  httle 
maintenance  money  available  and  having  to  allow  this  larger  job  to 
go  because  there  was  not  enough  money  to  go  around. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  at  the  Amatol  Arsenal? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  Amatol  Reservation  comprises  approximately 
6,000  acres.  It  was  the  main  Government-owned  shell-loading  plant. 
After  the  Morgan  plant  blew  up  Amatol  was  practically  tne  only 
large  Government-owned  plant  remaining.  It  consists  of  a  village 
which  will  house  approximately  5,000  people. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  houses  are  vacant  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Those  houses  have  been  vacant  and  have  been  de- 
clared surplus  and  are  being  sold  now.  It  consists  further  of  the 
storage  area,  for  which  this  appropriation  is  requested,  and  the  plant 
area,  in  which  were  located  buildings  for  loading  75-millimeter  com- 
plete rounds,  and  complete  rounds  for  the  4.7 -mch  guns,  and  155- 
millimeter  and  240-millimeter  guns. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  plant  been  declared  surplus  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  been  declared  suiplus  in  to  to,  but 
it  has  been  to  this  extent:  The  village  is  to  be  salvaged  and  the  stor- 
age will  be  retained.  The  plant  area  consists  of  two  types  of  build- 
ings, temporary  and  permanent,  which  latter  were  made  permanent 
on  account  of  safety  precautipns.  In  other  words,  they  require  con- 
crete foundations  and  concrete  sides  for  reasons  of  safety.  Those 
Eermanent  buildings  are  to  be  retained,  and  in  those  permanent 
uildings  are  to  be  stored  the  special  purpose  loading  machinery, 
which  has  no  salvage  value  except  its  junk  value,  and  the  cost  of  it 
is  high. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  put  in  reinforced  concrete  sills 
and  then  build  concrete  posts  up  ?  . 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir;  not  a  solid  concrete  sill,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  a  dwelling  house,  but  we  would  simply  replace  these  mud  sills  and 
posts  by  concrete  posts  with  proper  footings  and  with  railroad  rails 
across  the  top. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  railroad  rails  across  the  top  now  1 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have? 

Maj.  Davis.  They  are  simply  on  wooden  sills. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  you  make  these  changes  in  one  of  the 
storehouses  you  must  practically  empty  the  storehouse? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  would  simply  shore  it  up  and  take  the 
weight  on  jacks  and  replace  certain  sections  of  it  at  a  time. 

Tne  Chairman.  $100,000  is  the  amount  of  your  estimate  to  do  all 
the  work  on  these  buildings? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  total  cost? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  all  of  it  in  one 
year,  would  it? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  should  be  done  right  away. 
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The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  it  ought  to  be  done  when 
cement  is  selling  for  four  or  five  dollars  per  barrel  and  when  we 
would  simply  be  making  a  contribution  to  the  Cement  Trusi  at  a 
time  when  they  are  selling  stock  based  upon  the  representation  that 
they  can  make  cement  at  60  cents  per  barrel.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  the  Government  served  notice  on  some  of  these  men  that 
it  will  not  be  held  up  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  replacing  the  old  construe- 
tion  as  it  was? 

Maj.  Davis.  Just  the  foundations? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  the  supports,  putting  in  the  same  kind  of 
posts  that  were  formerly  put  in  there. 

Maj.  Davis.  It  would  cost  approximately  $700  per  building,  but  if 
you  wait  until  the  floors  give  way  it  will  cost  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars,  because  then  yon  must  unload  the  entire  building. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  estimate  $100,000  as  the  cost  of  replacing  these 
foimdations  with  cement  foundations,  and  I  want  to  know  what  it 
would  cost  to  replace  them  with  the  same  material  that  was  used 
before  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  will  have  an  estimate  made  on  that. 

Note. — ^The  eatUnated  -coet  of  replacing  with  wood  foundations  is  one-half  that  of 
replacement  with  cement. 

Mr.  Magee.  Did  you  say  that  one  of  the  storehouses  had  fallen 
down? 

Maj.  Davis.  Three  have  fallen  down. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  did  they  contain  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  One  contained  loaded  high  explosive  shell,  another 
contamed  empty  shell,  and  the  other  had  miscellaneous  components 
in  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  all  of  those  140  buildings  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition ? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir;  three  have  fallen  down,  and  in  six  others  the 
floors  have  sagged.     The  others  are  going  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  there  any  others  that  would  be  safe  for  another 
year  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  They  probably  will  be,  but,  as  I  say,  the  cost  of  fixing 
them  now  would  be  approximately  $700  per  building. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  repairing  any  except 
those  that  require  it. 

Maj*.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  would  it  cost  to  repair  those  that  require  it  now  ? 
Give  us  an  estimate  on  that. 

Maj.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  safe  in  figuring  on  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  them  not  needing  replacement  this  year. 

Mr.  Vabe.  How  many  buildings  nave  you  there? 

Maj*.  Davis.  There  are  140. 

Mr.  Vaee.  Are  they  filled  to  their  capacity? 

Maj'.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vabe.  What  is  the  total  value  of  the  material  stored  there  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Approximately  $50,000,000.  This  is  an  estimate  of 
two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  material,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  buildings. 
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BENICIA,  CALIF.,  ARSENAL. 
HOSPITAL  AND   DISPENSARY. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $21,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
hospital  and  dispensary  building  at  Benicia  Arsenal,  Calif. 

Maj.  Baxter.  There  was  made  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  1919 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  this  purpose,  but  we  were  on  a  rising 
market  and  by  the  time  the  specifications  went  out  to  the  con- 
tractors, the  bids  were  in  excess  of  $20,000.  The  requirements  were 
cut,  new  plans  were  drawn,  and  it  was  put  out  a  second  time  and 
again  the  bids  were  in  excess  of  $20,000.  We  were  then  down  below 
wnat  was  considered  the  minimum  price  for  that  class  of  hospital  by 
the  Surgeon  General,- so  we  had  to  go  back  and  new  plans  were  drawn 
by  the  Surgeon  General  for  a  12-bed  hospital,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
such  a  hospital  will  cost  $41,000.  In  other  words,  we  are  $21,00t> 
short. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that,  you  have  been  enlarging  some- 
what upon  your  ideas  of  what  you  would  have  in  the  wa}'^  of  a 
hospital. 

Maj.  Baxter.  The  original  estimate  was  made  early  in  1918  and 
at  that  time  they  had  not  begun  to  go  up  so  much  in  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  original  estimate  for  a  12-bed  hospitals 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir;  but  For  a  somewhat  different  type  from 
the  one  now  planned  by  the  Surgeon  General,  in  that  he  fias  taken 
advantage  of  the  experience  gained  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  permanent  hospital? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  hospital  facilities  there  now? 

Maj.  Baxter.  The  original  hospital  at  Benicia"  Arsenal  was  con- 
verted into  quarters  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  they  have  been 
using  the  hospital  at  Benicia  Barracks,  which  is  adjacent  to  Benicia 
Arsenal.  The  Benicia  Barracks  Hospital  is  about  1  mile  from  tho 
arsenal,  and  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  that  hospital? 

Maj.  Baxter.  I  do  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing^the  number  of  beds  in  that  hospital. 

Maj.  Baxter.  I  will  do  so.  It  has  been  regarded  as  unsafe  and 
insanitary  for  20  years  by  the  Medical  Corps. 

Note. — It  is  12-bed  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  quite  forward-looking  then  in  their 
decision  with  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  probably  would  not  spoil  within  another  year.  I 
was  out  there  a  year  ago  last  fall  and  did  not  see  any  buildings  f alUng 
down,  but  they  seemed  to  be  proud  of  what  they  had. 

Maj.  Baxter.  This  hospital  is  located  at  the  barracks,  1  mile  from 

the  arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  doing  with  the  building  they  con- 
verted, or  the  building  formerly  used  as  a  hospital  at  the  arsenaW 

Maj.  Baxter.  That  was  converted  into  quarters,  I  believe,  about 
16  or  17  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  there? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Approximately  125  civilians  and  about  100  officers 
and  enlisted  men. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  they  need  a  hospital  of  12  beds  at  the  arsenal? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  requirement  of  the  Surgeon 
Ooneral.  We  are  required  to  take  care  of  the  military  forces  and  to 
ixfford  emergency  treatment  to  the  civilians. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  plac<5d  in  class  C? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  class  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Desirable,  but  something  that  we  can  get  along 
^vithout. 

The  Chairman.  Items  in  class  D  are  withdrawn? 

Gen.  Williams,  Yes,  sir. 

CAMP   MEADE,  MD. 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION    OF  TA^K    REPAIR   SHOP. 

The  Chairman.  You  arc  asking  $200,000  for  the  construction  and 
ocjuipment  of  a  tank  repair  shop  at  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

Gen.  Williams.  Camp  Meade  is  the  training  center  for  the  Tank 
Corps,  and  the  shop  facilities  there  are  very  meager..  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  J  hardly  exist.  We  are  asking  for  money  to  put  up  a  build- 
iiiff  and  mstall  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  How  important  is  it  that  you  embark  upon  this 
work  next  y9ar  ? 

Maj.  Harmon.  We  have  at  the  present  time  in  use  three  tempo- 
rary garage  buildings,  in  which  are  housed  the  mobile  machinery  of 
the  first  heavy  ordnance  repair  shop,  which  is  stationed  at  Camp 
^leade,  and  the  work  of  repairing  and  overhauling  the  tanks  is  pro- 
cessing in  those  buildings  with  a  fair  degree  of  satisfaction ;  but  the 
buildings  are  so  low  in  construction  that  no  overhead  facilities  can 
bo  provided.  Permanent  machinery  can  not  bo  set  up,  and  the 
buildings  being  separated"  about  100  feet  from  each  other,  the  work 
is  scattered  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  it  on  and 
supervise  it,  and  the  expense  of  operating  is  considerably  higher  than 
it  would  be  in  a  properly  arranged  buildmg. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  this  will  be  a  permanent  plant 
for  the  repair  of  tanks  ? 

Maj.  Harmon.  We  are  as  sure  as  it  is  possible  to  be  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  time  they  build  this  repair  shop,  will  you 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  ought  to  nave  these  repairs 
made  at  the  places  where  the  tanks  are  manufactured,  and,  therefore, 
want  to  destroy  this  shop  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Harmon.  Camp  Meade  is  designated  as  a  permanent  camp, 
and  there  will  probably  be  a  division  of  infantry  stationed  there. 
The  Tank  Corps,  according  to  the  present  plans,  will  have  in  con- 
tinuous operation  there  83  of  the  3(>-ton  taiiks  and  185  of  the  6-ton 
tanks,  having  a  value  of  about  $6,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  shop  would  you  want? 

Maj.  Harmon.  This  shop  would  be  180  feet  by  200  feet,  and 
approximately  30  feet  high. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  construction — brick  ? 

Maj.  Harmon.  Of  steel  frame  with  brick  walls  and  concrete 
footings.     The  walls  will  be  reinforced  to  carry  craneways. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  the  repair  of  tanks! 

Maj.  Harmon.  We  have  from  40  to  50  civilians,  and  our  present 
plan  contemplates  our  bringing  up  the  strength  of  the  present  heav}- 
mobile  artillery  repair  shop  to  153  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  need  for  repairing  tanks  now. 
is  there  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  constant  need  of  it,  because 
they  are  using  them  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  In  training. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  to  repair  the  tanks  that  are  used  in 
training? 

Mai.  Harmon.  Yes,  sir.  This  shop  is  in  no  sense  a  manufacturing 
shop  but  only  for  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  will  you  have  in  training  ? 

Maj.  Harmon.  They  have  83  30-ton  tanks  in  use. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  that  many  now  ? 

Maj.  Harmon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  using  them  every  day  ? 

Maj.  Harmon.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  # 

The  Chairman.  How  many  others  are  in  use  ? 

Maj.  Harmon.  About  185  of  the  6- ton  tanks. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  surplus  tanks  stored  there  ? 

Maj.  Harmon.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  surplus  there,  but 
these  tanks  will  be  issued  to  the  National  Guard  and  used  to  equip 
new  companies  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Vare.  Who  maps  out  the  policy  for  the  improvements,  exten- 
sions, and  permanency  of  these  different  establishments?  Is  that 
done  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  is  it  done  by  some  board  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  TTiere  will  be  several  agencies  concerned  with 
that.  For  instance,  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  Camp  Meade 
will  be  retained  as  a  permanent  establishment  would  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  with  the  advice  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Now. 
then,  it  having  been  decided  that  it  is  to  be  retained  and  that  it  is 
to  be  a  tank  center,  then  the  Ordnance  Department,  furnishing  the 
lanks  and  being  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  tanks,  must 
took  to  see  that  proper  equipment  and  proper  facilities  are  provided 
for  taking  care  of  the  tanks,  so  that  this  estimate  would  be  mitiated 
by  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  President  elect  will  appoint  a  new  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  was 
wondering  whether  or  not  it  would  be  considered  just  the  proper 
thing  to  make  large  appropriations  for  establishments  which  might 
be  regarded  as  permanent  estabUshments. 

Gen.  Williams.  Well,  that,  of  course,  is  beyond  our  control, 

FRANKFORD  ARSENAL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(See  p.  874,  878.) 

COMPLETION   OF  POWER  PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  gave  you  $270,000  to  complete  the 
power  plant  at  the  Frankford  Airaenal  1 
Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  work  being  carried  on  now  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  That  work  is  being  carried  on. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  ThAt  work  is  now  being  carried  on.  The  building 
itself  is  just  about  completed.  We  expect  that  it  will  be  completed 
in  December.     They  are  just  finishing  the  stacks. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  let  a  contract  for  the  building  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  The  contracts  for  the  building  itself ^  for  the  stacks 
and  lor  the  heating  of  the  building,  have  been  let.  The  contracts 
for  the  installation  of  equipment,  for  which  the  bulk  of  the  $270,000 
was  required,  have  not  vet  been  let. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  money  enough  in  the  appropriation  to 
complete  the  installation  after  you  complete  the  builaing? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  we  can  now  see  we  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  complete  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  let  the  contract  for  the  work  on 
the  rest  of  the  building  and  the  stacks  for  the  amount  estimated  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  There  was,  as  I  recall,  about  $20,000  additional, 
$20,000  over  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  able  to  turn  some  money  back  into 
the  Treasury  ? 

Maj.  O'Leart.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  other  way.  The  contracts  that 
we  have  let  will  run  something  like  $20,000  more  than  we  had  at  first 
estimated.  There  are  sufficient  funds,  so  far  as  we  can  see  now,  and 
we  will  not  have  to  ask  for  further  fimds,  but  I  think  it  will  take  all 
that  has  been  appropriated  to  complete  the  project. 

EXTENSION   OF   WATER  AND   FIRE   MANIS. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  extending  the  water  mains  and  the  fire 
mains? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  That  work  has  not  yet  been  begun.  The  plans 
have  been  drawn.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  the 
work  will  be  done  by  contract  or  by  using  the  arsenal  force.  That 
matter  is  up  for  decision  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  use  the  arsenal  force  vou  pay  the 
salaries  out  of  this  appropriation  here,  and  not  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes;  we  pay  the  salaries  of  the  men  engaged  on 
the  work  from  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

installation   of   high-tension   electrical   transmission   line. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  installation  of  high-tension  elec- 
tric transmission  line  from  the  power  plant  to  the  shops  for  which 
you  have  an  appropriation  of  $88,000  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  The  contracts  have  not  yet  been  let;  the  plans 
have  been  drawn.  It  also  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether 
that  work  will  be  done  by  arsenal  labor  or  by  contract.  The  com- 
pletion of  that  project  of  course,  is  somewhat  tied  up  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  power  plant  itself;  they  tie  in  together. 

Mr.  Vare.  The  class  of  labor  necessary  to  dig  a  ditch  tp  lay  a 
wat^r  pipe  is  so  different  from  that  you  ordinarily  use  in  an  arsenal 
that  it  is  not  economy  to  do  that  kind  of  work  with  the  arsenal  em- 
ployees, is  it  ? 
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Maj.  O'Leary.  For  that  particular  type  of  work  we  employ  a 
suitable  type  of  labor.  We  would  not  use  very  many  men,  permanent 
employees  of  the  arsenal,  on  digging  ditches.  For  instance,  although 
we  do  have  a  number  of  people  at  the  arsenal,  on  the  permanent 
rolls  of  the  arsenal,  who  are  laborers  doing  that  class  of  work,  a 

treat  deal  of  that  work  would  be  done  by  so-called  floating  labor, 
ut  the  high-class  labor,  the  inspection,  planning  and  engineering, 
all  of  that  would  be  done  by  the  arsenal  force.  The  hauling  and 
mechanical  work  would  be  done  by  the  arsenal  force. 

Mr.  Vare.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question,  as  to  whether  it 
might  be  economical  to  have  competitive  bidding  for  that  class  of 
work,  I  came  to  that  opinion  from  some  of  the  estimates  present^ 
by  the  high  officers  of  the  War  Department  on  general  construction 
work.  In  other  words,  my  personal  contact  with  construction  work 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Government  pays  an  excessive  price  for 
the  work  which  it  does  under  its  direct  supervision,  utilizing  and 
employing  labor  direct  rather  than  receiving  competitive  bids. 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  COAL  TRESTLE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  ''For  the  construction  of  a  coal 
trestle,  $100,000.''  That  matter  was  not  included  originally  under 
your  estimate  for  building  the  power  plant  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir;  that  is  independent  of  the  power-plant 
project.  The  present  power-plant  project  has  no  bearing  on  the 
means  adopteci  for  the  unloading  and  storage  of  coal  required  to 
operate  the  arsenal,  and  we  feel  that  the  matter  of  this  coal  trestle 
is  absolutely  independent  of  that  project. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  used  any  trestle  for  elevating 
the  cars  before  you  unload  them  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No;  we  never  had  a  suitable  coal  storage  space  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  reserve  supply  .at  the  Frankford  Arsenal; 
we  have  just  had  improvised  storage.  Now  we  propose  to  store 
the  coal  adjacent  to  the  new  power  plant  an'd  in  order  to  handle  the 
coal  efficiently  and  economically  we  desire  this  coal  trestle. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  use  at  that  arsenal  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  The  present  rate  of  consumption  is  about  500  cars 
a  year,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate.  I  should  like  to  verify  that  f in-ther, 
and  make  a  correction  in  the  record  in  case  it  is  not  entirely  accurate. 

Note. — Investigation  indicates  that  this  statement  is  approximately  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  the  saving  will  be  by  the 
construction  of  this  coal  trestle  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  I  have  not  an  estimate  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir.  I  doubt  whether  there  would  be  any 
great  saving  in  actual  labor,  except  when  a  large  number  of  cars 
come  in  at  once  and  they  have  to  be  unloaded.  Now,  if  we  have  a 
number  of  cars  to  be  unloaded  at  once,  and  we  have  to  get  them 
out  in  24  hours  pr  pay  demurrage,  the  chances  are  that  we  can  not 

fet  them  out,  but  on  the  actual  labor,  I  doubt  whether  there  would 
e  a  very  great  saving. 
The  S^ airman.  You  put  this  under  C? 
Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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ECONOMY    EFFECTED   AT   FRANKFORD    ARSENAL   BY   INSTALLATION    OF   COAL   TRESTLE. 

Under  existing  conditions  at  Frankford •Arsenal  it  costs  approximately  31  cents 
per  ton  to  unload  coal  from  the  cars.  After  unloading  the  cars  the  coal  must  be 
spread  bv  hand  over  the  storage  space  at  an  expense  of  about  60  cents  per  ton. 
Practically  the  whole  of  this  total  cost  of  91  cents  per  ton  of  handling  coal  as  it  is  now 
unloaded  at  Frankford  Arsenal  will  be  eliminated  with  the  installation  of  the  pro- 
posed coal  trestle.  If  we  assume  that  90  per  cent  of  this  cost  is  saved,  it  will  be  seen 
that  on  15,000  tons  of  coal,  the  estimated  annual  expenditure  of  coal  at  this  arsenal, 
a  saving  of  $12,285  will  be  effected. 

FOR    IMPROVEMENT  OF   HEATING    SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^'For  improvement  of  heating 
system.'^     That  comes  under  C? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  improvement  contemplate? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  The  western  part  of  the  arsenal  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  each  section  being  served  by  an  independent  heating  main. 
The  mains  serving  these  two  sections  are  not  joined,  and  this  item 
will  be  used  principally  in  the  joining  of  these  mains — that  is,  the 
ends  of  the  two  separate  mains  will  be  joined  so  that  we  will  have  a 
continuous  circuit.  It  also  contemplates  installing  heat  in  one 
building  that  is  now  heated  by  means  of  a  stove. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  building  is  that? 

Maj.  OXeary.  It  is  not  a  very  large  building.  I  judge  it  is  about 
25  by  100  feet. 

Tfie  Chairman.  What  is  it  ui^ed  for  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  It  is  a  guardhouse. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  guardhouse? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  I  do  not  know  just  the  size  of  it,  but  there  are 
three  rooms  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  heated  with  a  stove  now? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  will  you  have  to  carry  your  mains  to 
heat  it  with  steam  i 

Maj.  O'Leary.  About  250  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  advantage  of  tying  up  those  dead  ends  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  The  condensation  will  be  returned  with  less  heat 
loss.  There  are  two  of  the  buildings  now  where  under  the  present 
conditions,  in  order  to  get  thejn  warm  enough,  we  have  to  have 
abnormal  pressure,  which  throws  too  much  steam  into  the  remaining 
buildings.  By  completing  the  circuit,  we  will  get  a  more  even  degree 
of  heat  throughout. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  will  save  something  on  your 
coal  consumption  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  We  estimate  that  it  will  save  something  like  10 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  coal  consumed  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  coal  consumed  for  heating. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  use  exhaust  steam  for  heating. 

Gen.  William,s  .  We  use  a  good  deal  of  exhaust  steam  for  heating. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  there  would  not  be  much  saving  on 
that  account,  if  you  use  exhaust  steam  for  heating. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  By  operating  in  the  way  we  are  forced  to  operate 
the  plant  at  the  present  time,  we  do  not  get  enough  exhaust  steam  to 
heat  the  buildings. 
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Mr.  Maqee.  What  would  the  demurrage  charges  that  you  have 
spoken  of  amount  to  on  the  coal  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  I  do  not  have  any  estimate  on  that,  but  it  is  what- 
ever  the  regular  charge  is. 

Mr.  Maqee.  You  have  no  idea  what  the  demurrage  charges  would 
amount  to  during  the  year  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Find  out  for  the  committee  and  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  I  will  do  so. 

STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO   DEMURRAGE  ON  COAL  CARS   AT  FRANKFORD   ARSENAL. 


During  the  present  calendar  year,  no  demurrage  has  been  paid  on  coal  cars  at 
Frankford  Arsenal  with  the  exception  of  the  {>ayment  of  approximately  $25  during 
the  month  of  November.  This  excellent  showing  has  only  been  made  owing''  to  the 
fact  that  whenever  large  shipments  of  coal  have  been  received  at  the  Arsenal,  men 
engaged  on  more  important  work  about  the  Arsenal  have  been  taken  of!  &t>m  their 
legitimate  work  and  set  to  work  unloading  cars.  In  this  wa}r,  it  has  been  possible  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  demurrage  but  other  more  important  activities  about  the  Arsenal 
have  suffered. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  just  on  the  coal,  with  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  coal  trestle  that  you  made  the  statement  about. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  expend  at  the  Frankford 
Arsenal  for  coal  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Operating  at  the  rate  we  are  operating  now,  we 
expend  about  15,000  tons  oi  coal  per  year,  or  about  500  cars,  and  the 
present  cost  is,  or  the  last  reported  cost,  was  about  S6.50. 

Mr.  Vare.  That  would  be  $97,500  a  year. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  say  that  if  this  $26,000  was  expended  it  would 
save  about  10  per  cent  of  that  coal,  so  that  you  would  thereby  have 
a  saving  of  $9,750  a  year? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir;  we  spend  $97,500  per  year  for  coaJ,  but 
the  largest  portion  of  it  is  used  for  power  purposes  only.  The  10 
per  cent  would  be  the  saving  merely  on  the  portion  of  that  $97,500 
worth  of  coal  used  for  heating. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  much  would  that  be  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  I  would  say  that  the  saving  would  amount  to 
about  $1,000  a  year,  approximately,  and  possibly  not  so  much.  It 
would  not  be  more  than  that. 

FOR  CONVERSION   OF   STOREHOUSE   BUILDING   NO.  103   INTO  OFFICERS* 

QUARTERS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $12,000  for  the  conversion  of 
storehouse  building  numbered  103  into  officers'  quarters. 

Note. — ^This  item  calling  for  $12,000  is  for  the  purpose  of  converting  Building 
No.  14  now  used  as  a  storehouse  into  officers'  quarters  instead  of  Building  No.  103, 
there  being  no  building  bearing  this  latter  number  at  Frankford  Arsenal. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  that  item,  we  have 
now  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  $30,000  having  been  made  avail- 
able by  tne  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  12,  1917,  and  $10,000 
additional  by  the  urgent  deficiency  act  approved  October  6,  1917, 
for  two  sets  of  double  quarters  for  officers,  or,  in  other  words,  quarters 
for  four  officers.     Of  that  $40,000,  $38,000  is  now  available,  the 
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Temaining  amount,  approximately  $2,000,  having  been  spent  for 
drawing  plans,  revising  plans,  ancf  asking  for  estimates.  The  result 
of  this  work  has  demonstrated  that  we  can  not  with  that  $40,000 
construct  quarters  that  are  deemed  suitable  for  the  arsenal. 

Therefore,  what  we  would  like  to  dp  would  be  to  have  the  balance 
of  that  appropriation  made  availal^le  to  convert  this  storehouse 
building  numbered  14  into  officers'  quarters,  and  have  $12,000 
additional  appropriated,  making  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
$50,000.  We  will  thereby  obtain  quarters  for  six  married  officers 
for  $50,000,  or  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $8,300  per  set,  whereas 
under  the  old  original  project  we  could  not  get  quarters  for  four 
officers  for  $40,000,  or  $10,000  per  set.  Under  the  original  plans 
the  bids  ran  up  to  about  $65,000.  Then  we  revised  our  plans  and 
cut  the  quarters  down  as  small  as  we  possibly  could  and  cheapened 
the  construction,  but  still  the  estimate  was  considerable  in  excess  of 
the  $40,000. 

Mr.  Vare.  Are  these  quarters  to  be  provided  exclusively  for 
officers  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  would  spend  $50,000  for  the  accommodation  of 
six  officers  and  their  families  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir;  in  case  thev  were  married  officers.  In 
the  case  of  unmarried  officers,  we  would  accommodate  as  many  as 
12  in  the  6  sets,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Vare.  Where  is  this  storehouse  building  No.  14  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  other  officers'  quarters  of 
the  arsenal.  In  other  words,  it  is  between  the  commanding  officer's 
quarters  and  the  quarters  of  his  assistant  officers. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  it  a  permanent  building  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  an  old  building,  but  it  is  a  very  well 
constructed  building. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  it  a  foeproof  building  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  su*;  it  is  a  brick  building. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  size  of  it  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Thirty-five  feet  by  100. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  many  stories  does  it  contain  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Three  stories,  with  an  attic  and  basement.  The 
work  contemplated  is  not  to  change  the  position  of  the  floors,  but 
to  put  in  suitable  flooring  and  to  put  up  the  necessary  walls  and 
partitions,  to  do  the  necessary  plastering,  painting,  and  plimfibing. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  many  rooms  would  jon  assign  to  a  family  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Two  oedrooms,  a  dining  room,  a  living  room,  and 
kitchen. 

Mr.  Vare.  Did  you  ever  advertise  for  bids  for  a  new  building 
having  the  same  amount  of  accommodations  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  building  was  not  of  the  same 
type.  In  the  case  of  the  buildings  on  which  we  asked  bids,  each 
budding  was  designed  to  provide  quarters  for  two  officers,  and  each 
set  of  quarters  consisted  of  six  rooms. 

The  CHArRMAN.  Under  the  language  of  your  former  appropriation, 
cotdd  you  use  the  money  that  was  appropriated  to  build  new  quar- 
ters for  officers  for  the  conversion  of  this  building  into  officers' 
quarters  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir;  we  would  have  to  have  legislation. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  not  asked  for  that  here? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  I  thought  that  was  included. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  here  is,  'Tor  conversion  of  store- 
house building  numbered  103  into  officers'  quarters.''  There  is 
nothing  said  here  about  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  other  appro- 
priation. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  awful  figure  for  sunply 
converting  this  building  into  officers'  quarters.  The  walls  will  not 
be  changed  and  the  roof  will  not  be  changed,  and  the  only  expendi- 
ture would  be  for  putting  in  new  floors,  new  partitions,  plumbing, 
and  rearranging  your  heating  plant,  etc.  That  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  an  extremely  extravagant  price.  What  is  this  building  used 
for  now  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  For  a  storehouse. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  storehouse  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  For  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the  arsenal.  It  is  for 
ordinary  storage  and  not  specialized  storage.  It  is  just  one  of  the 
arsenal  storage  places  where  they  probably  store  household  furniture 
and  other  miscellaneous  articles  in  case  it  was  required. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  it  for  that  purpose  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  It  is  needed,  but  its  use  as  a  storehouse  could  be 
dispensed  with.  In  other  words,  we  could  get  along  without  the 
storage  space,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  need  officers'  quarters  worse 
than  we  need  the  storage  space. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  need  the  officers'  quarters  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir.  We  now  have  quarters  there  for  only  six 
officers. 

Mr.  Byrns.  These  officers  are  not  provided  with  quarters  of  anv 
kind? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Those  I  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Yes. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir.  There  are  six  officers  there  now  that 
have  quarters  in  the  post  and  two  who  have  not.  In  other  words,  out 
of  a  total  number  of  eight  officers  only  six  are  provided  for. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  providing  here  for  six  officers'  quarters. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir;  six  additional. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  they  get  commutation  of  quarters  where  they  da 
not  have  quarters  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  ?  I  take  it  that  it 
depends  upon  the  rank. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  We  contemplate  that  these  quarters  will  be  for 
lieutenants  and  captains,  and  a  captain's  commutation  amounts  to 
about  $600,  not  counting  heat  and  light. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  come  to  correct  jrour  statement,  you 
might  submit  a  change  in  the  language  that  will  permit  you  to  use 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

Gen.  Williams.  I  think  that  language  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  apparently  it  was  not  carried  into  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  printed  in  the  bill  just  as  it  came  to  us  in  the 
Book  of  Estimates.  You  will  submit  the  necessary  language  when 
you  come  to  revise  your  statement. 

Gen.  Williams.  We  will  do  so. 
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Corrected  statement  of  item  for  conversion  of  storehouse  into  officers*  quarters. 

Por  conversion  of  storehouse  No.  14  into  officers'  quarters $12, 000 

Provided,  That  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  two  sets 
of  double  quarters  for  officers  contained  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  12, 1917, 
and  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  tor  the  same  purpose 
contained  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  approved  October  6,  1917,  shall  be  available 
for  the  conversion  of  this  storehouse  into  officers'  quarters. 

FOR   STAIRWAY    AND   ELEVATOR   INCLOSURES. 

The  Chairman.  For  stairway  and  elevator  inclosures  you  are  ask- 
ing $40,000.     What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  In  the  older  part  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  all  the 
stairways  and  elevators  are  open.  There  have  been  frequent  inspec- 
tions, including  inspections  by  representatives  of  the  fire  underwriters, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
The  latter  recommends  very  strongly  that  as  a  fire  protection,  and, 
therefore,  a  protection  to  life,  all  of  the  open  stairways  and  elevators 
he  inclosed  in  fireproof  structures.  There  are  about  17  of  these  open 
stairways  and  elevator  hatchways  that  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  project.  In  the  newer  part  of  the  arsenal,  of  course, 
all  the  construction  has  been  of  the  latest  approved  type,  with  in- 
closures such  as  we  now  desire  to  put  in  the  older  part  of  the  arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stairways  and  elevator  shafts  do  you 
propose  to  inclose  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Seventeen.     That  is  an  average  of  $2,500  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  the  safety  that  will  be  gained  by 
making  this  improvement  will  warrant  the  expense  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  put  in  Class  B. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  It  is  not  only  protection  for  the  property,  but  I 
consider  it  also  a  protection  to  life. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  recently  was  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
head  of  the  fire  underwriters  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  but  it  must  have  been  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  because  otherwise  we  would  have  included  it  in  our 
last  estimates. 

Mr.  Vare.  Then  vou  think  it  is  quite  important  that  that  be  done* 

Maj.  OXeary.  Yes,  sir. 

OGDEN   ARSENAL,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 
PROGRESS   OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  Ogden  Arsenal,  Utah.  This 
is  a  new  item. 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  the  arsenal  you  provided  money  for  last 
year. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  just  established  last  year. 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  did  you  acquire? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Twelve  hundred  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  located  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Seven  miles  south  of  Ogden,  on  the  Bamburger 
Railroad. 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  land  ? 

Mai.  Baxter.  There  are  five  tracts  still  under  condemnation, 
and  the  average  price  on  the  remainder  is  about  $72  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  mountainous  land  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir;  in  1  sauare  mile  of  land  there  is  a  difference 
n  level  of  only  20  feet.  The  otner  square  mile  has  a  uniform  slope 
in  one  direction,  with  a  drop  of  bout  170  feet.  It  is  sandy  land, 
which  has  not  yet  been  irrigated.  The  highest  ditch  borders  the  low 
side  of  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  on  the  railroad  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  -Yes,  sir;  1  mile  of  it  borders  the  railroad  right  of 
way. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  constructed  there? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Contracts  were  let  for  35  ammunition  magazines, 
with  necessary  railroad  track  to  serve  them;  a  locomotive  house, 
machine  shop,  garage,  headquarters  building,  fire  and  guard  house; 
a  small  inert  storehouse  for  the  storage  of  tools,  handling  equipment, 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  there  is  a  stable  and  corral  for  the  guards, 
animals;  fences  around  the  magazine  area;  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
with  skeleton  distribution  system. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  did  you  have  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  $5,000,000  for  Ogden  aiid  Savanna  combined,  with 
no  definite  distribution  as  between  the  two  places  other  than  our 
estimates.  The  contracts  have  been  let  at  Ogden,  in  two  contracts, 
one  for  the  railroad  track,  which  was  let  to  Taylor  &  Childs,  at 
$84,926,  and  the  other  contract  let  to  Sutherland,  of  St.  Lopis,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  work,  at  $1,287,444. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  limitation  upon  it? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  the  cost  per  square  foot  of  the  storage 
buildings — that  is,  $2.40  for  unlined  buildings  and  $2.90  for  lined 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  along  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  We  got  along  very  badly  indeed.  We  had  to  make 
a  revision  of  the  tvpe  of  buildings.  We  first  made  a  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  loading  platforms,  and  we  changed  the  roof  from 
gypsum  slab  to  wood  sheathing  covered  with  asbestos  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  do  that? 

Maj.  Baxter.  We  could  not  do  it  otherwise  for  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  build  them  in  that  way?  Congress 
gave  you  that  money  with  which  to  buUd  buildings  of  a  certain  type. 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir;  magazines. 

Gen.  Williams.  You  did  not  specify  the  type. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  were  to  be  fireproof  buildings^  and  not 
buildings  with  paper  roofs. 

Maj.  Baxter.  They  are  covered  with  asbestos  paper,  and  then, 
instead  of  having  gypsum  slabs,  we  have  wood  sneathing.  We 
eUminated  the  loading  platforms,  and  we  eliminated  the  louvers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  built  of  hollow  tile? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  constructed  of  hollow  tile,  with 
concrete  foundations  and  concrete  floors.  They  are  constructed  of 
8-inch  6-cell  tile,  with  steel  trusses  and  wooden  purlines. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  spent  something  over  $2,000,000  in  Utah  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir;  this  is  about  $1,300,000,  and  the  land  is  in 
addition  to  that.     The  land  amounts  to  about  $80,000  in  Utah. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  for  construction  in  Utah. 
Maj.  Baxter.  That  was  part  of  the  original  plan. 
The  Chairman.  A  part  of  the  original  plan  was  for  construction  at 
Sparta,  Wis.,  and  Savanna,  111.? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir;  and  Ogden.     The  three  were  tied  together. 

SAVANNA,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  let  the  contracts  at  Savanna? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  change  the  plans  there? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  the  same  contractor? 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir.  One  of  the  contracts  at  Savanna  was  let 
to  Scheidenholm,  of  Chicago,  and  the  contract  for  the  railroad 
trackage  was  let  to  a  Rock  Island  firm.  Scheidenhelm  got  the  con- 
tract tor  the  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  much  competition  in  the  bids  for 
the  buildings? 

Maj.  Baxter.  That  was  done  by  the  construction  division.  There 
wore  five  bidders  at  Ogden,  I  believe,  and  six  at  Savanna.  There 
was  a  wide  range  in  the  bids. 

The  Chairmax.  How  many  times  did  you  advertise  for  bids  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Once. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  your  change  in  the  plans  before  you 
submitted  the  bids  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  to  because,  from  the  investiga- 
tions made,  the  Construction  Division  was  absolutely  certain  that  it 
could  not  be  done  within  the  limitation  set. 

Tlie  CHAiR?tiAX.  What  was  the  bid  for  the  unlined  buildings  and 
what  was  the  bid  for  the  lined  buildings? 

Maj.  Baxter.  I  do  not  know  the  unit  prices,  except  that  they 
were  inside,  but  I  do  know  that  in  making  these  new  estimates,  the 
Construction  Division  have  held  in  the  changed  type  of  building  to 
S2.40  and  $2.90.  In  other  words,  the  prices  were  held  at  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Vare.  Having  in  mind  that  it  is  public  information  as  to 
how  much  is  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  building,  or  how 
much  is  estimated  as  the  cost  of  a  building,  do  you  not  think  that 
it  is  rather  bad  business  for  you  t)  change  your  plans  in  advance? 
Is  not  that  virtually  giving  notice  to  the  contractors  that  you  agree 
with  them  in  asking  for  more?  Do  you  not  think  that  is  bad  busi- 
ness, rather  than  designing  the  buildings  and  ascertaining  how  much 
they  are  willing  to  do  the  work  for? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Theie  is  no  such  "great  variation  in  the  unit  prices 
ill  that  kind  of  construction  throughout  the  country  that  the  Con- 
struction Division  can  not  follow  it  verv  closelv,  and  thev  can  esti- 
mate  very  closely  what  certain  lines  of  work  will  cost. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  advertising  is 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  amount  involved  for  construc- 
tion, and  therefore  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  the 
l>enefit  of  the  opinion  of  the  bidders  before  you  attempt  to  change 
the  plans? 

22G4(5-~20~PT  1 ^53 
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Maj.  Baxter.  Ujider  normal  conditions,  that  is  quite  true,  but 
in  this  particular  case  time  was  a  considerable  element,  in  that  one 
of  the  necessities  for  this  appropriation  and  one  of  the  reasons  for 
obtaining  this  appropriation  was  the  dangerous  conditjion  of  the 
storage  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  condition  compelled  us 
to  get  the  material  out  of  that  storage  and  into  new  storage  as  soon 
as  possible.  Furthermore,  it  does  enable  us  to  abandon  certain 
temporary  plants  that  we  are  now  carrying  and  which  are  costing 
us  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Vare.  Could  not  that  be  met  by  asking  alternative  bids  at 
the  same  time  in  the  original  advertisements? 

Maj.  Baxter.  That  was  done.     There  were  alternates  called  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  alternates  for  permanent  construction  ( 

Maj.  Baxter.  For  permanent  construction  of  different  types.  It 
was  not  as  if  there  was  a  difference  of  but  a  few  cents  per  square  foott 
but  the  estimate  on  the  type  originally  submitted  was  $3.35  against 
an  allowance  of  $2.40. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  could  not  be  in  the  roof. 

Maj.  Baxter.  But  we  eliminated  the  loading  platform,  which  is 
220  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  roofing. 
There  was  a  big  difference  in  that.  There  was  a  dmerence  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  on  account  of  the  louvres. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  louvre  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  The  metal  slatted  ventilators. 

Mr.  Vare.  For  how  long  a  time  did  you  advertise? 

Maj.  Baxter.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the 
size  of  it,  30  davs  were  allowed,  but  the  contractors  or  the  people  who 
were  interested  and  that  we  knew  would  be  interested  had  been 
kept  in  touch  with  the  work  during  the  working  up  of  the  specifica- 
tions, so  that  most  of  them  knew  about  the  work  some  two  or  three 
or  four  months  ahead  of  the  final  opening  of  the  bids.  The  specifi- 
cations were  actually  out  for  30  days. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  building  them  how*? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  getting  along? 

Maj.  Baxter.  V^  well,  or  better  than  we  expected. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  enable  you  to  vacate  aU  of  the  ware- 
houses you  are  now  renting  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir,  when  we  get  it  all;  but  you  gave  us  only  a 
fractional  part  of  out  total  requirements.  We  originally  asked  for 
$12,000,000  and  we  received  $5,000,000. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Maj.  Stuart.  The  three  items  for  Ogden,  Savanna,  and  Wingate 
are  so  closely  related  that  it  would  be  much  mote  illuminating  to  the 
committee,  1  believe,  to  take  them  up  together.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  general  statement  as  to  the  whole  situation  and  then  take  up  each 
item  in  turn. 

The  project  for  the  storage  of  war  reserve  ammunition  and  com* 
ponents  was  presented  in  detail  to  this  committee  in  the  hearing  on 
the  second  deficiency  bill  last  January.  The  bill  as  reported  out  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  carried  $6,600,000,  which  wa^i 
intended  to  cover  the  construction  of  ammunition  magazines,  high 
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explosives  magazines,  and  sodium  nitrate  storage  at  Savanna,  high 
explosives  magazines  at  Sparta,  and  ammunition  magazines  at 
Ogden.  Due  to  opposition  of  the  communities  near  Sparta,  an 
amendment  prohibiting  the  construction  at  Sparta  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  In  conference  the  appropriation  of  $6,600,000  was 
reduced  to  $5,000,000  on  this  account.  In  a  letter  the  Secretary  of 
War  recommended  that  an  item  of  $2,050,000  be  included  in  the 
third  deficiency  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  199  high-explosives 
magazines  formerly  intended  for  Sparta  at  Fort  Wii.gate,  N.  Mex. 
The  details  of  this  project  were  explained  to  this  committee  in  the 
hearing  on  the  third  deficiency  bill.  This  item  was  not  favorably 
reported  to  the  House  but  was  put  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
It  was,  however,  eliminated  from  the  bill  in  conference.  As  Maj. 
Baxter  just  said,  contracts  for  the  construction  authorized  at  Ogden 
and  Savanna  under  the  $5,000,000  appropriation  have  been  awarded 
and  the  work  is  being  rapidly  pushed. 

Eight  ammunition  magazines  will  be  completed  at  each  place  by 
December  1,  and. the  nitrate  storage  is  also  well  under  way.  If  con- 
ditions were  somewhat  near  normal,  we  would  certainly  recommend 
that  the  balance  of  the  general  storage  project  be  authorized  at  this 
time  in  order  to  accomplish  the  proper  strategic  distribution  of  our 
ammunition  reserves  as  soon  as  practicable.  However,  in  view  of 
the  general  demand  for  reduction  of  expenditures  and  taxes,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  building  costs  will  undoubtedly  come  down  in  the 
next  vear  or  two,  we  realize  that  a  great  many  projects  which  are 
good  business  propositions  must  be  postponed,  and  we  are  only  asking 
for  funds  where  the  need  is  very  urgent.  The  most  serious  condition 
which  needs  immediate  correction  is  the  storage  of  our  war  reserve 
high  explosives  in  temporary  wooden  buildings,  or  in  the  open  at 
Sparta  and  Fort  Wingate.  The  situation,  bad  as  it  is  at  Fort  Win- 
gate,  is  even  worse  at  Sparta,  and  the  fact  we  have  not  had  a  dis- 
astrous explosion  so  far  is  purely  good  luck. 

MATERIAL  STORED  AT  SPARTA,  WIS.,  AND  FORT  WINGATE,    N.  MEX. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  some  of  this  material  stored  at 
Sparta  now? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  little  more  than  half  stored  at 
Wiiigate  and  about  40  per  cent  at  Sparta. 

Gen.  Williams.  How  many  million  pounds  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  There  are  approximately  37,000,000  poimds  now  at 
Wingate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  mostly  T.N.T. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  give  most  of  that  away  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  Interior  Department,  are  you  not  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  coming  from  Sparta.  There  is  a 
small  amount  of  what  we  call  Grade  3  T.N.T. ,  which  is  not  suitable  for 
shdl,  or,  at  least,  not  as  suitable  as  the  Grade  2,  which  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  but  the  majority  of 
that  at  Wingate  is  Grade  2  and  Grade  1. 

The  Chair^lvn.  Of  course,  you  are  shipping  out  first  that  which 
is  stored  out  in  the  open. 
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Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir.  The  provision  of  magazines  of  a  [4*- 
manent,  fireproof  character  lor  this  explosive  is  considered  of  tt » 
first  importance,  and  I  will  take  that  up  in  comiection  with  the  iMU 
for  Fort  Wkigate.  The  next  in  importance  is  the  constructior.  { 
magazines  for  smokeless  powder  at  Savanna  and  Ogden,  so  that  t:  1 
Morgan,  Woodbury,  Seven  Pines,  and  Penniman  temporary  de'-* 
can  be  salvaged. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they — ^Morgan  is  at  Morgan,  X.  J.  i 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes. 

SEVEN    PINES,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Seven  Pines  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Seven  Pines  is  about  7  miles  from  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  Out  in  the  swamps? 

Maj.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  the  land  is  level  but  high. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  mountainous? 

Maj.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  generally  level  country  there.    It  J 
probably  60  or  70  feet  above  the  James  River.  1 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  leave  it  there  ?  I 

Maj.  Stuart.  Well,  it  is  so  expensive.     It  is  all  in   temponirT| 
buildings.     Due  to  the  poor  layout  for  storage  purposes,  the  char- ! 
acter  of  the  buildings  and  the  large  size  of  the  power  plant  and  th-  | 
difficulty  of  guarding  and  fire  protection,  it  is  costing  us  alx^ui 
$900,000  a  year  now  to  run  these  four  establishments.  I 

The  Chairman.  For  what  punioses  ?  1 

Maj.  Stuart.  For  guarding,  nre  protection,  and  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  guard  it  when  vou  get  it  ti' 
Fort  Wingate  ?  ^  ! 

Maj.  Stuart.  I  know,  but  not  nearly  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  guard  it  more  because  you  a^ 
getting  near  the  Mexican  border. 

Maj.  Stuart.  It  is  280  miles  from  the  Mexican  border  over  aii 
unbroken  desert. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  get  it  down  there,  if  we  should  have 
a  war,  you  have  got  it  in  a  very  inaccessible  place,  it  seems  to  me. 
and  you  have  got  to  ship  it  back  either  to  the  East  coast  or  ilie 
West  coast. 

Maj.  Stuart.  We  have  enough  explosives  provided  at  Savanna 
to  take  care  of  our  requirements  until  we  can  start  the  shipment- 
from  F'ort  Wingate.     Fort  Wingate  is  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroa<l. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  leave  some  of  it  down  in  the 
neighboihood  of  Richmond  so  you  can  start  the  shipments  from 
there  until  you  get  the  shipments  started  from  Savanna  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  We  have  no  high  explosives  magazines  there  at 
Richmond  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  smokeless  powder? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes.  It  is  all  in  a  temporary  type  of  buildin<:  <>n 
wooden  posts,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Amatol,  some  of  the  builtlni|r^ 
have  already  collapsed. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  ship  it  out  of  Amatol,  arc 
you 't 

Maj.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  that  is  mostly  ineit  mateiial  at  Amatol. 
Theie  is  no  smokeless  powder  involved.  We  can  get  all  the  loaded 
ammunition  out  of  these  four  plants  as  soon  as  these  ammunition 
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magazines  which  we  are  now  building  are  finished.  Wo  can  clean 
out  the  inert  material  through  having  taken  over  the  Toledo  nitrate 
]>Iant.  That  gives  us  enou^  capacity  to  take  care  of  all  the  non- 
c*xplosive  material  at  these  four  plants.  Now,  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient space  to  take  care  of  the  smokeless  powder,  but  we  will  have 
if  we  can  get  these  smokeless  powder  magazines  at  Savanna  and 
<  )gden  constructed.  The  cost  of  the  items  JFor  Ogden  and  Savanna 
t  ogother  is  only  about  what  we  are  spending  for  one  year  in  running 
t  hose  four  places. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  store  something  besides  smokeless 
powder  at  Ogden  and  Savanna,  do  you  not  'i 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes;  we  have  now  the  ammunition  magazines  for 

the  loaded  projectiles.     What  we  want  now  is  the  smokeless-powder 

magazines  for  the  propelling  charges  that  go  with  those  projectiles, 

anrlthe  same  way  at  Ogden,  so  that  we  will  have  a  completed  round 

.instead  of  having  the  shell  in  one  place  and  the  powder  in  another. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  load  them  there  anyway,  would 
you  i 

Maj.  Stuart.  The  powder  that  we  want  to  ship  out  there  is  in  the 
form  of  made-uD  charges  ready  for  firing,  so  there  will  be  complete 
rounds  at  both  Ogden  and  Savanna.  The  particular  urgency  of  these 
smokeless-powder  magazines,  then,  is  to  enable  us  to  get  out  of  these 
four  temporary"  plants  that  we  are  running  at  an  excessive  cost.  I 
will  take  up  the  details  under  Ogden  and  Savanna. 

FOR    CONSTRUCTION     OF    MAGAZINES,     WAREHOUSE,    ROADS,    yETC,     AT 

OGDEN,    UTAH. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  first  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Arsenal,  you 
are  asking  for  $475,000  and  you  expect  to  build  33  magazines  and 
1  warehouse. 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir;  33  magazines  only;  30  smokeless  and  3 
primer  and  fuse  magazines. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  calls  for  33  magazines  and  1  warehouse, 
with  necessarv"  roads,  railroads,  housing  utilities,  and  so  forth. 

Maj.  Baxter.  We  have  eliminated  the  warehouse. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  strike  out  of  your  appropria- 
t  ion  t 

Maj.  Stuart.  I  have  the  details  of  the  estimate  here:  Thirty- 
three  magazines,  $293,990;  lightning  protection,  816,500;  one  re- 
packing house,  $3,030;  one  hospital,  12-bed,  $30,000;  two  officers' 
<juarters,  $21,000;  two  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters,  $18,700; 
one  barrack  for  100  men,  $91,780;  or  a  total  of  $475,000.  We  have 
included  housing;  that  is,  barracks  and  quarters  in  the  case  of  Ogden, 
for  the  reason  that  we  want  to  ^jtation  an  ordnance  ammunition 
company  there  to  eliminate  the  expense  of  running  the  place  with 
civilians;  and,  furthermore,  the  omcers'  quarters  should  l)(»^built 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  ammunition  is  received  in  cjuantity  those 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  establishment  will  be  right  on  the 
ground  day  and  night.  We  consider  that  verv  essential  after  the 
magazines  have  been  partially  filled,  from  then  on,  and  I  believe 
that  the  saving  througn  the  use  of  enlisted  men  instead  of  civilians 
will  equal  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  quarterns  in  from  four  to 
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five  years.     The  sooner  we  can  construct  them,  the  sooner  we  will 
begin  to  get  the  advantage  of  that  saving. 

The  Chairman.  The  sooner  you  can  occupy  them. 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Vare.  When  was  this  estimate  made  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  This  was  checked  within  the  last  week  by  the  Con- 
struction  Division.  I  have  their  detailed  estimate  and  the  final  check 
is  dated  November  24. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  these  magazines  to  be  constructed?  Are 
thev  lined  or  unlined  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Thev  are  lined. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  roof  are  you  estimating  for  these 
magazines  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Wood  sheeting,  wood  purlines,  and  asbestos  paper 
cover. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  those  you  have  been  constructing.    . 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  never  built  anv  of  this  particular 
kind  at  Ogden.     This  is  the  32  by  96  standard  smokeless  magazine. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  wiU  that  kind  of  roof  last  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  A  3-ply  asoestos  roof  is  guaranteed  for  10  years, 
the  covering  itself,  and  as  far  as  the  framing  is  concerned,  it  will  last 
considerably  longer.  The  necessity  for  eliminating  inflammable 
material  in  the  smokeless-powder  building  is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
ammunition  magazines,  for  the  reason  that  smokeless  powder  is 
packed  in  wooden  containers,  so  that  the  percentage  of  inflammaWe 
material  represented  by  the  roof  structure  is  rather  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  actual  packing  of  the  smokeless. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  loading  platforms  included? 

Maj.  Baxter.  We  have  eliminated  the  loading  platforms. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Maj.  Baxter.  We  can  not  put  them  in  for  the  money,  and,  further- 
more, for  a  comparatively  dead  storage  there  is  not  the  necessity  that 
there  would  be  for  a  live  storage.  We  will  use  a  portable  wooden 
ramp. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  floor? 

Mai.  Baxter.  Concrete  on  the  ground.  We  want  to  develop  a  high 
floor  load. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  the  thickness  of  the  concrete? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Six  inches,  not  reinforced. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  run  your  walls  down  below  the  frost  line  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes;  a  coiitimious  lO-inch  foundation  wall,  imless 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  we  have  to  increase  the 
thickness  to  take  care  of  a  fiU  thrust,  but  normally  it  is  a  10-inch 
continuous  wall  with  a  little  spread  in  the  footing  for  the  plaster. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  guard  these  plants  you  have 
out  there  now? 

Maj.  Baxter.  With  a  nonclimbable  fence,  and  at  Ogden  the 
magazine  area  is  roughly  1  square  mile,  1  mile  in  each  direction, 
absolutely  flat.  There  is  not  a  bush  as  high  as  your  knee,  and  we  are 
putting  in  a  35-foot  wooden  tower  in  the  center,  from  which  a  man 
can  see  practically  all  the  fence  except  about  200  yards  in  one  corner. 
For  daylight  guarding  one  man,  with  a  night  shift  of  the  guard  at  call 
by  telephone,  can  adequately  guard  the  magazine  area. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  living  quarters  there? 
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Maj .  Baxter.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  let  any  contracts  for  Uving  quarters  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  included  in  your  original 
appropriation  on  account  of  the  financial  situation  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  only  7  miles  from  Ogden;  they  would  be  housed  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  financial  condition  is  worse  now  than  it  was 
then. 

Mai.  Stuart.  In  all  of  this  project  we  have  endeavored  to  follow 
the  idea  of  the  committee  absolutely  in  constructing  these  projects 
with  the  fimds  already  appropriated;  that  is,  as  far  as  we  could 
interpret  the  wishes  of  the  committee  we  have  absolutely  adhered  to 
them.  All  the  housing  at  Ogden  at  that  time  we  said  we  could  post- 
pone and  in  making  up  the  oids,  although  there  was  nothing  in  the 
official  hearings  or  in  tne  bill,  we  eliminated  the  housing  because  we 
believed  that  was  the  wish  of  the  committee  at  the  time,  but  we 
believe  that  now  the  quarters  should  be  provided  so  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  guard  and  the 
fire  protection  can  be  right  on  the  job  day  and  night.  As  a  matter 
of*  fact,  if  the  two  officers  quarters  at  $21,000  are  constructed,  the 
construction  of  the  balance,  the  barracks,  noncommissioned  officers 
(juarters  and^ hospitals  can  be  delayed,  although  we  will  be  losing 
the  saving  we  woiud  otherwise  make  through  the  use  of  enlisted  men. 

The  Ci^iRMAN.  Are  you  proposing  to  build  fire-proof  barracks  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir;  just  the  standard  construction  division 
plan  of  barracks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  about  the  officers'  quarters? 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  build  them  fireproof.  We  are 
limited  by  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  1910,  which  limited  the  cost  of 
officers'  quarters  to  $9,000  for  company  officers  and  $12,000  for  a 
field  officer. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  supposed  to  be  a  permanent  brick 
structure. 

Maj.  Baxter.  It  was  at  that  time,  but  now  it  is  a  very  small, 
five-room,  stucco  building. 

Maj.  Stuart.  On  account  of  those  limitations  wc  would  personally 
much  prefer  to  have  the  construction  delayed  until  we  can  get  some- 
thing for  our  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  accommodate  you  as  to  that. 

Mai.  Baxter.  The  condition  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  We  say  to 
an  officer,  *' You  go  to  Ogden;  you  are  supposed  to  have  a  house,  but 
instead  we  will  give  you  $48  a  month  to  rent  one  with."  He  can  not 
do  it,  and  that  makes  it  unpopular.  We  have  not  many  applica- 
tions for  that  sort  of  a  place. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  fence  do  you  build  arotmd  these 
places? 

Mai.  Baxter.  A  nonclimbable  fence;  that  is,  7  feet  of  woven 
wire  fence,  2-inch  mesh,  with  a  sloping  arm  or  the  bracket  on  the  top, 
and  three  strands  of  barb  wire. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  in  the  way  of  fire  protection, 
water  mains,  etc.  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Through  the  utilities  group  we  have  the  regular 
water  mains  with  fire  plugs  and  portabFe  fire  apparatus.  Through 
the  magazine  group  our  standard  fire  protection,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  comprises 
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only  hand  equipment.  In  other  words,  a  fire  initiating  or  starting 
in  one  of  these  magazines  that  gets  beyond  the  control  of  band 
equipment,  we  could  not  keep  men  there  to  fight,  and  our  protection 
should  be  in  the  form  of  protective  work  on  the  neighboring  build- 
ings. Furthermore,  a  big  blowup  in  any  one  building  would  wreck 
our  mains  to  such  an  extent  we  would  have  no  pressure  anyway. 
We  have  tank  cars  of  8,000  gallons  capacity  coupled  together  avail- 
able with  a  portable  supply  of  water  to  go  out  by  rail  for  brush  fires, 
and  our  locomotives  are  equipped  with  pumps  and  hose,  so  that  we 
have  a  portable  supply  of  water,  and  a  very  liberal  amount  of  hand 
equipment  both  inside  and  outside  of  each  magazine,  and  the  maga- 
zines present  an  absolute  fireproof  exterior. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  water  mains  there  at  all? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Not  through  the  magazine  area.  We  have  in  the 
utilities  group,  as  we  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  utilities  group? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  the  machine  shop,  locomotive  house,  the 
inert  material  storage  house,  headquarters  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  water  main  brought  from — from 
the  city  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  develop  our  own  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  developed  that  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  We  have  not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Aie  they  doing  that  now? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  last  report  they  were  down  260  feet. 
That  is  being  done  under  a  lump-sum  contract.  The  contractor  had 
too  light  a  rig  and  his  6-inch  casing  was  sunk  in  blue  clay  and  he  had 
to  pull  it  up  and  put  in  a  bigger  casing  down  through  that  clay  and 
then  put  his  6-inch  casing  inside  of  it  to  avoid  friction,  because  he 
could  not  drive: 

PICATINNY  ARSENAL,  DOVER,  N.  J. 
FOR  REPAIR   OF  ADMINISTRATIVE   BUILDING. 

(See  p.  876.) 

The  Chairman.  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J.  For  the  repair 
of  building  numbered  118,  administrative  building,  $5,000.  What 
kind  of  a  building  is  this.  Major  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  That,  sir,  is  the  main  office  building  at  Picatinny.  It 
is  constructed  of  brick  but  not  fireproof,  however.  It  is  contiguous 
to  the  temporary  explosives  develo'pment  plant  that  was  put  up  during 
the  war  and  which  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  and  fire  in  De- 
cember of  last  yiear. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  building  badly  damaged? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  concussion  lifted  the  ceilings  and  diopped  them 
again  so  that  the  plastering  is  very  badly  cracked  and  the  footings 
oi  the  floor  members  for  the  second  floor  are  not  firmly  imbedded  in 
their  foundations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  two-story  building? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  it,  approximately? 

Maj.  Davis.  It  is  a  T-shaped  building,  and  the  head  of  it,  I  should 
say,  was  about  50  by  100,  and  the  leg  of  the  T  was  about  40  by  110. 
or  something  like  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  it  a  basement? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  a  permanent  building? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  to  replaster  ic? 

Maj.  Davis.  To  replaster  and  to  reinforce  or  reset  the  foundations 
of  the  upper  floor  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  asking  that  we 
l>e  allowed  to  put  in  a  ventilating  system  when  this  plastering  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  you  not  take  care  oi  this  work  out  of 
your  general  repair  fund  for  arsenals?  If  we  are  to  give  you  little 
items  of  $5,000  for  the  various  buildings,  then  we  might  as  well  cut 
out  your  appropriation  for  repairs  to  arsenals. 

Gen.  Williams.  This  is  an  unusual  thing  that  was  not  contem- 
plated in  the  repair  items. 

Maj.  Davis.  And  it  is  not  normal  maintenance,  and  for  that  reason 
>^'e  kept  it  out  of  the  other  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  is  quite  important? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  class  C  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  building  for? 

Maj.  Davis.  It  is  the  main  administrative  office  and  contains  the 
ofTices  of  the  arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  The  plastering  or  the  ceilings  did  not  come  down? 

Maj.  Davis.  In  places,  yes,  sir;  and  in  others  it  is  badly  cracked. 

Gen.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  of  these  items 
for  Picatinny  Arsenal  which  can  be  omitted  in  case  you  approve  our 
Aberdeen  Arsenal  project. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  be  one  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  finally  give  up  this  building  and  use  it 
for  storage  purposes? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  and  use  some  of  it  for  some  other  purpose^ 

FOR  REPAIR  OF  BL^LDINO  NO.  54,  BLACKSMITH  AND  MILLWRIGHT  SHOPS  * 

The  Chairman.  For  repair  of  building  numbered  54,  blacksmith 
and  millwright  shops,  $6,000.  WTiat  is  the  nature  of  the  repairs 
proposed  on  this  building  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  nature  of  the  repairs  there,  sir,  is  to  reset  the 
roof  and  to  repair  the  roof  that  was  damaged  by  this  same  explosion. 
This  is  practically  next  to  the  administration  building,  and  the  force 
of  the  explosion  simply  lifted  the  roof  and  set  it  back  down  on  the 
building  again,  so  that  the  roof  has  shifted  somewhat  and  is  simply 
setting  on  top  of  the  wall  now  and  is  not  anchored  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  this  building? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  building  is  about  60  by  120. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  you  are  going  to  destroy  this  building, 
General,  this  repair  would  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  keep  the 
buildingeven  in  condition  to  be  used  for  storage  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  that  item  marked  in  Class  A 
as  one  of  the  things  essential. 
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FOR   REPLACEMENT    OF   PROPELLANT   REWORKING   PLANT   AND    EQUIP- 
MENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  replacement  of  propellant 
reworking  plant  and  equipment,  not  including  boiling  tub  house  and 
equipment,  $100,000. 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  one  of  the  items  that  can  be  left  out  in 
case  jon  approve  the  Aberdeen  project. 

Maj.  Davis.  If  not,  though,  it  stands  as  a  class  A  item.  That 
is  the  building  or  one  of  the  buildings  that  Maj.  Harris  spoke  of  thk 
morning  as  having  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  August  8  of  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to 
this  suggestion  that  if  the  Aberdeen  project  is  not  disallowed  but  only 
postponed  for  a  more  convenient  season,  why  not  postpone  this  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  That  would  leave  us  in  the  condition  of  not  hav- 
ing any  facilities  with  which  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  this  building  for? 

Maj.  Davis.  This  is  for  the  replacement  of  the  propellant  rework- 
ing plant. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  build  a  new  building  there? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  to  replace  the  one  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  As  it  stands  now,  we  have  no  reworking  capacity  for  smokeless 
powder.  In  other  words,  when  smokeless  powder  deteriorates  to 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  good  for  use,  it  can  be  reworked  at  a 
very  much  cheaper  cost  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  new  powder. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  building  completely  destroyed  on 
August  8  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  building  do  you  need? 

Maj.  Davis.  About  100  by  60  feet. 

The  Chairman.  One  story  or  two? 

Maj.  Davis.  One  story. 

The  Chairman.  Brick  building? 

Maj.  Davis.  Partially  brick  only. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  other  building  there  that  you  can 
use  for  this  purpose  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  building  was  entirely  destroyed  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Clear  down  to  the  foundations.  Tliere  was  absolutely 
nothing  left  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  do  this  work  elsewhere,  temporarily? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  smokeless  powder 
manufacture.  1  mean,  it  is  not  a  separate  operation  which  could 
be  done  somewhere  else  and  then  tne  product  sliipped  back  to 
Picatinny  for  the  completion  of  the  operation. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  figure  your  propellant  reworking 
plant  at  Aberdeen  to  be?  This  is  in  the  propellant  area  at  Aberdeen 
is  it  not? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  that  at  $778,000.  How  large  a 
building  did  you  propose  to  erect  there? 

Gen.  Williams.  There  were  a  number  of  buildings  included  in  that. 
That  is  the  amount  for  the  whole  layout. 
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Maj.  Davis.  What  we  are  asking  for  here  is  simply  the  replacement 
of  one  unit  of  that  plant. 

Gen.  Williams.  This  would  comprise  just  one  part  of  the  process 
whereas  that  included  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  pretty  lar^e  sum  of  money 
for  a  one-story  building  without  plastering  or  anythmg  of  that  kind. 

Gen.  Williams.  A  lot  of  equipment  goes  in  there,  too. 

The  Chairman.  This  includes  equipment? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  do  you  not  use  some  of  the  equipment  taken 
out  of  Old  Hickory  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  We  could  not  do  that  for  reworking.  You  see,  Old 
Hickory  was  for  original  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  no  provision  for  reworking  powder 
there? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Nitro? 

Maj.  Davis.  That  is  the  same.  Those  were  w^ar-time  plants  for 
manufacturing  from  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  would  be  for  tbe  equipment? 

Maj.  Davis.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  it. 

Tl\e  Chairman.  And  that  could  be  taken  out  and  put  in  the  other 
plant? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  really  need  this  during  the  next  year? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  think  we  should  have  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Even  though  in  another  year  conditions  might  be 
such  that  you  could  relocate  it  at  Aberdeen  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Well,  not  if  we  have  any  assurance  of  getting 
Aberdeen. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  understand  just  what  the  situation 
is  as  well  as  I  do  and  have  as  much,  if  not  more,  interest  in  it  than 
I  have.  You  know  what  the  Government  is  up  against  with  regard 
to  the  financial  situation. 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes;  and  that  is  why  I  hesitate  to  press  anything 
that  I  do  not  feel  is  important. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  feel  about  pressing  this  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  think  this  should  be  granted  if  you  are  going 
to  postpone  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  buildings  would  be  used  for  storage 
purposes  and  there  would  not  be  very  much  loss  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Maj.  Davis.  I  might  add  to  that,  sir,  that  in  requesting  this  esti- 
mate for  the  reworking  plant  there  was  also  destroyed  in  that  fire 
the  boiling  tub  house  and  its  equipment,  which  was  the  part  of  the 
plant  which  took  the  raw  material.  Now,  we  have  stocKs  of  pyro 
cotton  on  hand,  so  that  that  replacement  is  not  asked  for,  because 
we  felt  that  could  be  put  off  for  a  year  or  so,  but  if  the  other  is  not 
given  it  leaves  us  no  possible  place  to  manufacture  or  rework  smokeless 
powder. 

Gen.  Williams.  I  think  we  have  about  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
pounds  of  pyro  cotton,  so  that  for  that  reason  we  will  not  ask  for 
the  equipment  to  make  the  powder. 
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The  Chairman.  How  is  the  cost  of  this  equipment  now  as  com- 
pared with  three  or  four  months  ago  ?     Is  it  going  down  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  what  the  prices  are. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  for  building  materials  have  been  going  down 
generally,  at  least  so  the  papers  state. 

Gen.  Williams.  Generally  speaking,  pric^  are  on  the  decline. 

Maj.  Davis.  On  this  special  purpose  machinery  I  do  not  think 
they  have  declined  to  the  extent  they  have  on  commercial  machinery, 
for  which  there  is  a  big  demand. 

FOR   RENOVATION    OF   PROPELLANT  MANUFACTURING   PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  renovation  of  the  present 
propellant  manufacturing  plant,  for  which  you  ask  $40,000. 

Gen.  Williams.  The  plant  was  worked  pretty  hard  during  the  war 
and  is  not  in  the  best  oi  condition,  and  there  are  improvements  that 
should  be  made,  but  that  can  be  postponed. 

FOR  MAINTENANCE   OF   ROADS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  maintenance  of  roads, 
including  the  main  road  to  Spicertow^n,  for  w^hich  vou  are  asking 
$18,000. 

Maj.  Davis.  Incidentally,  on  that  item  C,  that  could  be  eliminated 
if  the  arsenal  at  Aberdeen  is  granted. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  B?     Would  you  need  those  roads? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  retain  the  plant  and  the  roads  would  be 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  For  storage  purposes  you  would  need  the  roads  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  to  this  main  road  I 

Maj.  Davis.  Resurface  it. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  distance? 

Maj.  Davis.  Approximately  2  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Resurface  it  with — • — 

Maj.  Davis  (interposing).  With  gravel  and  sand. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  gravel  and  sand  road? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair:.! AN.  What  is  its  condition? 

Maj.  Davis.  It  is  full  of  chuck  holes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  public  highway? 

Maj.  Davis.  It  is  in  a  rather  queer  condition;  it  is  the  only  main 
road  into  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  but  it  is  a  Government-owned  road 
which  is  outside  of  the  reservation  proper;  the  Government  has  a 
50-foot  right  of  way  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  it  is  a  road  over 
which  not  only  the  arsenal  trucking  passes  but  any  commercial 
trucking. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  rauqh  commercial  trucking? 

Maj.  Davis.  Not  a  great  deal,  no,  sir;  it  is  used  principally  for 
the  arsenal  trucking. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  local  authorities  contribute  anything 
toward  keeping  it  up  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Gen.  Williams.  The  Government  has  maintained  the  road  ever 
since  it  was  built,  I  think. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  spend  something  every  year  for  main- 
tenance ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  fund? 

Alaj.  Davis.  Out  of  repairs  of  arsenals.  It  was  put  in  this  bill 
because  on  several  occasions  we  have  tried  to  get  sufficient  money 
to  resurface  the  entire  road,  the  normal  amount  of  money  we  get 
under  repairs  of  arsenals  not  being  enough ;  but  we  are  overhauling 
the  road  just  enough  to  keep  it  passable.  That  item  also,  sir,  may 
be  reduced,  we  estimate,  to  $5,000  instead  of  $18,000  if  Aberdeen 
is  approved.  That  would  cut  down,  you  see,  a  good  many  of  the 
interior  roads,  cut  down  their  use,  and  the  use  of  this  road  would  be 
very  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  trucks  have  you  at  Picatinny? 

Maj.  Davis.  Tliere  are  approximately  10  now,  sir;  that  is,  Govern- 
ment-owned trucks. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  you  using  them  all  the  time? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes:  practically  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  does  not  run  to  the  arsenal? 

Maj.  Davis.  There  is  a  branch  road  that  runs  down  there,  the 
Wharton  (feT^orthern. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  j^ou  not  use  that  railroad? 

Maj.  Davis.  We  use  it  some. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  use  it  altogether? 

Mai.  Davis.  Well,  connections  are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be 
and  the  siding  facilities  are  not  what  they  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  use  it  for  storage  the  proper  thing  would  be 
to  rehabilitate  that  road  somewhat,  would  it  not,  and  do  away  with 
loading  twice,  first  onto  trucks  and  then  onto  railroad  cars  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  I  did  not  mean  to  create  a  wrong  impression.  The 
bulk  of  the  material  that  comes  into  Picatinny  does  come  over  the 
Wharton  &  Northern. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  trackage  within  the  arsenal  grounds,  you 
mean? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  road  to  which  I  have  been  referring  is 
the  only  main  road  out  of  the  arsenal;  it  i^  the  only  way  you  can  get 
out  of  the  arsenal  with  a  truck  and  get  into  Dover. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  you  have  railroad  tracks  within  the  arsenal 
grounds,  have  you  not  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Oh,  yes. 

FOR  MAINTENANCE   OF  RAILROAD  TRACKAGE.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  For  the  maintenance  of  railroad  trackage  you  want 
S25.000? 

Xfaj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  A  good  deal  of  the  storage  at  Picatinny  is 
high  explosive  and  complete  round  storage;  there  are  approximately 
2()  miles  of  track  within  the  reservation  itself;  that  is,  Government- 
owned  trackage,  and  that  gives  you  a  figure  of  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $900  a  mile.  This  interior  trackage  is  now  in  rather 
poor  condition  and  it  is  felt  that  that  must  be  kept  in  good  condition 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  freight  which  moves  over 
it  arid  the  fact  that  the  freight  moves  tlirough  other  parts  of  the 
arsenal. 
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The  Chairman.  What  have  you  been  expendmg  annually  on  the 
maintenance  of  this  road,  for  a  number  of  years? 

Maj.  Davis.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  it  was 
$28,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  paid  out  of? 

Maj.  Davis.  That  was  paid  out  of  repairs  of  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  can  not  that  be  done  next  year,  be- 
cause this  is  a  maintenance  item  pure  and  simple  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Well,  sir,  except  that  the  $28,000  is  not  enough  to 
keep  the  railroad  in  proper  condition. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  length  of  the  road  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Approximately  26  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right  if  it  does  not  do  it,  because,  of 
course,  you  ought  to  have  enough  money  to  maintain  that  road: 
but  I  think  you  ought  to  have  your  appropriations  all  together;  this 
thing  of  getting  a  part  out  of  one  fund  and  another  part  out  of  another 
fund  is  not  right,  and  I  do  not  see  that  you  gain  anjrthing  by  that. 
If  you  need  $35,000  or  $40,000  to  maintain  your  26  miles  of  raliroad, 
of  course,  you  ought  to  have  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  jou  ought  not  to 
take  two  bites  at  the  thing  when  one  bite,  if  the  bite  is  big  enough, 
will  be  sufficient. 

Maj.  Davis.  If  Aberdeen  goes  through  that  will  come  down  to 
$10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  keep  all  of  the  26  miles  of  road 
or  are  you  going  to  take  up  some  of  it  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  will  keep  all  of  it. 

Maj.  Davis.  It  will  be  kept  up,  but  there  will  be  very  much  less 
traffic  on  it. 

Mr.  Vare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  deterioration  come  from 
the  amount  of  travel  on  it  or  is  it  not,  rather  due  to  the  elements  I 

Maj.  Davis.  It  is  parti v  due  to  the  elements,  yes,  sir;  but  I  think 
it  is  also  very  decidedly  quo  to  the  traffic  that  passes  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  many  trains  a  day  go  over  it  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  say,  because  it  is  not  main-line 
trackage.  I  mean  it  is  trackage  feeding  into  the  various  storage 
areas. 

Mr.  Vare.  So  it  depends  on  the  amount  of  goods  you  ship  back 
and  forth  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  some  of  it  serves  sections  of  the 
arsenal  that  are  operating,  so  that  the  movement  over  those  tracks 
is  very  much  higher  than  to  the  storage  areas.  Of  course,  the 
damage  to  the  trackage  that  goes  to  the  storage  areas  is  practically 
not  a  function  of  the  traffic,  but  rather,  of  the  elements,  because  the 
traffic  is  low,  but  that  does  not  hold  good  over  the  manufacturing: 
area. 

ROCK    ISLAND   ARSENAL,    ROCK   ISLAND,    ILL. 
FOR   MAINTENANCE    AND   OPERATION   OP  POWER   PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  For  maintenance  and  operation  of  power  plant  at 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  you  are  asking  $20,000. 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,- sir.  That  is  an  item  for  which  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  but  just  what 
were  the  reasons  for  starting  it  I  do  not  know,  because  all  the  other 
arsenals  pay  for  their  power  out  of  the  overhead,  and  there  is  no 
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reason  why  Rock  Island  should  not  do  it  as  a  part  of  its  proper 
operating  cost.  However,  we  have  a  power  plant  there  which  is 
now  producing  more  power  than  we  use,  and  we  nave  an  arrangement 
wherebv  we  sell  some  of  it;  and  if  we  could  get  authority  to  use  the 
l>rocee(fs  from  the  sale  of  power  for  the  purpose  of  paying  that  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  which  are  due  to  producing  that  power  I  think 
it  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Are  you  selling  power  now? 
(ien.  WiLLiAMQ.   Yes,  sir;  we  are  selling  some  now. 
Mr.  B'i'RNS.  And  the  money  goes  into  tne  Treasury  ? 
Gen.  Williams.  The  money  goes  back  to  the  Treasury. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  receive  from  that  ? 
Maj.  Rose.  We  anticipated  that  question  and  wired  to  Rock  Island 
(lay  before  yesterday,  but  have  not  received  a  replv.     I  think  it  runs 
to  S5,000,  roughly.     I  think  the  fact  that  we  sell  current  probably 
had  some  influence  on  the  making  of  the  appropriation;  the  fact  that 
we  are  operating  that  plant  and  turning  money  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury I  think  had  some  bearing  on  the  making  of  the  appropriation 
itself. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  imderstand,  in  all  tjie  other  arsenals  the 
power  houses  are  maintained  out  of  the  allotments  for  the  work  done 
in  the  arsenals? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  is  a  part  of  the  shop  expense,  a  part  of  the 
overhead  expense. 

The  Chairman.  And  paid  out  of  the  appropriation? 
Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  apportioned  to  the  various  appropria- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  should  be  no  excep- 
tion here;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  uniform,  so  that  your  system  of 
a<u*ounting  at  the  various  arsenals  can  be  comparable  one  with 
another. 

Maj.  Rose.  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  estimates  for  other  work 
contemplate  that  we  will  get  this  appropriation;  in  other  words,  if 
we  do  not  get  it  we  would  run  correspondingly  short  on  our  estimates 
for  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  your  estimates  for  appropriations  in 
the  fortifications  bill  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  Yes,  sir;  the  other  arsenals,  when  they  estimate,  do 
not  have  anything  like  this  to  fall  back  on,  so  that  they  make  their 
estimates  large  enough  to  include  all  the  overhead. 

Gen.  Williams.  In  other  words,  this  does  not  enter  into  their  shop 
expense  account,  and,  therefore,  reduces  it  by  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  to  commence  some  time  and  you 
might  as  well  commence  now  to  avoid  this  confusion,  and  have  it 
considered  when  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  is  reached  on  the  fortifica- 
tions bill.  Of  course,  we  understand  that  the  expenses  must  be  met 
at  some  place  but  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  uniform  way. 

for  operating,  repair,  and  preservation  of  bridges  and  via» 

DUCT,  ETC. 

For  operating,  repair  and  preservation  of  Rock  Island  bridges  and 
^^aduct,  and  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  arsenal  street  connecting 
the  bridges,  830,000. 
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Maj.  Rose.  That  item  has  been  carried  in  all  the  recent  sundry 
civil  bills  at  the  same  amount;  it  has  been  $30,000  for  the  last  three 
years. 

The  Chairman.  It  used  to  be  $18,000. 

Maj.  Rose.  Preceding  that  it  was  $18,000;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  increased  to  $30,000  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  I  presume  that  was  due  to  the  higher  operating  ex- 
pense during  the  war  period. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  is  paid  for  operating  and  how 
much  for  preservation  and  repair  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  The  total  sum  is  intended  to  pay  salaries  alone;  it  pro- 
vides for  the  pavment  of  the  salarv  of  one  superintendent,  who  is  aLs4> 
the  superintendent  of  police  at  the  arsenal,  three  drawbridge  oper- 
ators, 3  drawbridge  tenders,  1  bridge  sweeper,  and  13^  guards  for 
patroliiig  and  poUce  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  operate  the  half? 

Maj.  Rose.  There  are  12  guards  normally  but  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  annual  leave  they  have  to  pay  for  13^. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  increased  their  wages  quite  sul>- 
stantially. 

Maj .  Rose.  Yes,  sir.  The  payment  for  these  annual  leaves  amounts 
to  H  additional  men. 

Gen.  Williams.  Wages  have  been  increased. 

The  Chairman.  From  $18,000  to  $30,000. 

Maj.  Rose.  The  point  is  that  when  they  ran  at  the  old  sum  they 
were  running  over;  the  arsenal  itself  carried  over  several  thousand 
dollars  as  shop  expenses  from  operating  this  bridge,  and  the  actual 
amount  necessary  to  operate  the  bridge  would  run — ^last  vear  thev 
exceeded  the  $30,000  allotment  by  about  $6,000,  so  that  $6,000  wa> 
carried  over  as  shop  expense  of  the  arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  had  an  appropriation  of  $18,000,  di  1 
they  exceed  it  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  They  probably  did. 

Maj.  Rose.  I  am  quite  sure  they  did,  and  that  it  was  carried  a^  a 
shop  exiiense. 

Tae  Chairman.  So  you  must  have  this  amount? 

Maj.  Rose.  We  actually  exceed  that  every  year;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  $18,003  in  1915  would  probably  go  farther  than 
$30,000  now. 

I 

FOR   CONVERSION    OF    BRICK   STABLE    INTO    OFFICERS*    QUARTERS.        j 

I 

The  Chairman.  For  the  conversion  of  brick  stable  into  oificers 
quarters  you  are  asking  $45,000.  I 

Maj.  Rose.  There  is  at  the  arsenal  a  brick  stable  which  happens 
to  be  located  along  the  line  of  quarters,  and  it  is  found  that  tliU 
stable  can  be  converted  into  quarters  very  readily. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  stable,  is  it? 

Maj.  Rose.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Maj.  Rose.  It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  stable,  but  it  was  built  as  a 
stable. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  ever  occupied  as  a  stable? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  was  at  one  time;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  it  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  It  is  probably  50  by  75  feet,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stories  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  It  is  1^  stories.  It  has  a  mansard  roof,  so  that  it 
rcallv  amounts  to  2  stories.  Here  is  a  photograph  of  it,  which  shows 
that  it  is  a  nice-looking  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers'  quarters  will  you  be  able  to 
make  out  of  these  stables? 

Maj. Rose.  We  intend  to  turn  it  into  a  set  of  bachelor's  quarters, 
and  in  the  upper  story  there  will  be  eight  sets  of  quarters,  two  rooms 
and  a  bath  for  each  officer,  and  the  lower  story^  would  be  used  for 
<2:eneral  facilities,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  other  necessary  rooms  of 
that  kind.  The  arsenal  has  made  a  very  careful  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  doing  that  work  and  also  what  the  saving  would  amount  to;  in 
other  words»  as  against  paying  the  officers  commutation  of  quarters 
for  heat  and  light. 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  one  of  the  items  which  could  afford  to 
go  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  saving  amount  to  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  About  $1,200  a  year,  and  that  includes  interest  on  the 
investment. 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  ROAD,  MAIN  AVENUE. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  asking  for  the  construction  of  new 
road,  Main  Avenue,  $25,000. 

Gen.  Williams.  That  Main  Avenue  road  has  gotten  to  be  in  pretty 
])ad  shape  and  we  want  to  put  down  a  concrete  road  there;  it  has 
got  to  carry  rather  a  good  deal  of  heavy  trucking  for  the  arsenal,  and 
also  it  is  a  road  which  is  used  a  great  deal  by  people  in  going  from 
Moline  to  Davenport,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,  I  think, 
that  that  road  should  be  kept  in  thoroughly  good  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  on  tne  arsenal  grounds  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  main  avenue  goiixg  up  from  Rock 
Island,  right  in  the  center  of  the  island. 

Mai.  Rose.  The  funds  which  have  been  previously  appropriated 
liave  been  used  to  repair  the  road  and  are  still  being  used  to  complete 
the  repair  of  roads  as  rapidly  as  possibly,  and  we  wish  to  complete 
this  additional  stretch. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  vou  going  to  make  that  a  macadam  road  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  They  will  use  paving  brick,  which  is  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  pave  it  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  now  an  old  macadam  road  which  has 
been  resurfaced  a  number  of  times  until  it  is  quite  heavy  macadam, 
but  it  is  very  rough  and  the  last  resurfacing  of  taroid  very  wrinkled. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distance  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  It  is  about  a  half  mile. 

FOR  repairs  to  cornices,  GABLES,  AND  SLATE  ROOFS  ON  SHOPS. 

The  Chairman.  Then  for  cornices,  gables,  and  slate  roofs  on  shops 
you  are  asking  $10,000. 

Maj.  Rose,  fliose  shop  buildings  were  erected  at  the  arsenal  after 
the  Cfivil  War,  during  the  seventies,  most  of  them,  and  they  are  of 
sandstone  and  are  naturally  in  a  crumbling  condition;  it  has  been 
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necessary  to  do  this  work  from  time  to  time;  the  last  appropriation 
for  the  purpose,  amounting  to  $15,000,  has  been  expendea. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Maj.  Rose.  That  was  granted  in  1919. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  now  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  Well,  some  of  the  corner  stones,  up  under  the  eaves, 
have  fallen  out  in  a  number  of  places,  and  then  along  the  eaves  the 
stone  has  crumbled  away  from  the  gutter. 

Gen.  Williams.  Why  can  not  that  go  over  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  I  can  show  you  the  condition,  if  you  wish  to  see  it. 
There  is  a  typical  case  of  that  corner  of  the  building  [exhibiting  photo- 

fraph]  where  the  stone  has  fallen  out.     They  are  very  nice  buildings, 
ut  they  are  now  between  40  and  50  years  old. 
Gen.  Williams.  The  next  two  items  we  would  like  to  withdraw. 

SAVANNA  PROVING  GROUNDS,    SAVANNA,    ILL. 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION   OF  MAGAZINES,   WAREHOUSES,   ROADS,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  we  come  to  the  Savanna  Proving  Grounds, 

I"- 

Maj.  Stuart.  The  original  estimate  of  $1,649,000  was  intended  to 

cover  the  construction  of  33  smokeless-powder  magazines,  10  primer 
and  fuse  magazines,  and  4  warehouses  (not  15  as  stated  in  the  Book 
of  Estimates,  which  is  a  clerical  error),  with  the  necessary  railroad 
and  roads  to  serve  these  buildings.  Since  the  estimate  was  put  in» 
by  converting  the  Toledo  nitrate  plant  No.  3  to  a  storage  depot,  we 
are  able  to  take  care  of  all  inert  material,  unloaded  shell,  boosters, 
and  fuse  components  that  are  now  in  storage  at  these  four  plants 
that  I  speak  of,  and  which  are  costing  us  so  much  to  maintain.  We 
have  sufficient  space  to  take  care  of  all  of  that  inert  material  without 
the  construction  of  additional  warehouses  at  this  time,  so  that  we 
are  eliminating  the  item  for  the  construction  of  those  four  ware- 
houses ond  the  corresponding  railroad  and  roads,  and  our  estimate 
includes  now  only  the  magazines,  lightning  protection,  fence,  and 
trackage  to  serve  those  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  magazines  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Forty-three  magazines  at  $383,078;  lightning  pro- 
tection at  $21,500;  fence  at  $18,000;  and  the  railroad  trackage  at 
$64,000.  The  magazines,  as  I  explained,  are  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  get  out  of  these  four  plants,  but  the  warehouses  we  can 
postpone  for  awhile,  although  they  will  ultimately  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  magazines  will  you  have  constructed 
there  out  of  the  current  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  There  are  47  ammunition  magazines  and  30  high 
explosives. 

The  Chairman.  Making  77  all  told  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir.  The  30  magazines  will  take  some  of  the 
explosives  now  at  Sparta. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  dimension  of  those  magazines  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Thirty-two  by  ninety-six. 
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SPRINGFIELD  ARSENAL,   SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 

(See  p.  879.) 

FOR   EXTENSION  OF  WATER-SUPPLY  SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman.  The  Springfield  Arsenal,  Mass.,  you  are  asking 
*  For  the  extension  of  the  water-supply  system,"  $15,000? 

Maj.  O'Leary,  Since  that  estimate  was  made  a  more  careful 
;tudv  has  been  made  of  the  project  and  we  find  that  $10,000  will  be 
iufficient  to  do  what  we  contemplate. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  contemplate  now  in  the  way  of 
ixtension  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  The  extension  that  is  made  necessary  in  order  to 
increase  the  fire  protection  for  the  buildings.  One  is  a  new  building 
wid  the  other  is  a  building  now  used  for  storage,  but  which  was  not 
previously  used  for  important  storage.  We  have  a  building  there 
that  has  approximately  1,500»000  gunstock  blanks  stored  in  it.  We 
w'ant  to  extend  an  8-inch  main  to  one  corner  of  the  building  and  a 
B-inch  main  to  the  central  portion  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  In  order  to  give  increased  fire  protection. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  the  hydrant  now  from  the  building? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  There  is  no  hydrant.     That  building  has  no  fire 

Krotection  now  by  means  of  hydrant,  at  least  that  portion  of  the 
uilding.     The  other  end  of  the  building  has. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  the  building  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  It  is  about  525  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  bring  the  pipe  right  along  the 
building? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir;  just  across  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  hydrant  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and 
that  ought  to  be  sufficient  if  you  just  bring  your  pipes  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  This  is  the  building  [indicating].  The  main  pipe 
runs  along  here  [indicating]  and  we  want  to  extend  the  line  from  nere 
[indicating]  to  here  [indicating]  to  a  hydrant  and  irom  here  [indicat- 
ing] to  here  [indicating]  to  a  hydrant,  and  down  here  [indicating]  we 
want  to  put  an  extension  from  here  [indicating]  to  the  hydrants  here 
[indicating]  and  here  [indicating].  That  will  give  us  a  protection 
in  this  part  of  the  arsenal  [indicating],  which  is  now  important  and  in 
which  important  stores  are  stored. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  marked  '*C."  It 'is  not  marked  '*B"  on 
account  of  fire  hazard.  It  is  one  of  the  items,  as  I  understand,  that 
can  go  out?  It  is  not  one  of  those  marked  for  fire  protection  par- 
ticularly ? 

Maj.  OXeary.  We  feel  that  wo  should  have  the  fire  protection; 
otherwise  we  would  not  have  submitted  the  item  at  all,  but,  of  course 
it  rests  with  the  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  it  ynW  be  installed. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  why  it  is  marked  ''C"  instead 
of  *'B"? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  think  the  *'B"  classification  is  limited  rather  to 
the  question  of  the  possible  preservation  of  life,  and  where  there  is 
the  question  of  property  purely,  there  is  not  the  same  insistence. 

The  Chairman.  'Take  tne  maintenance  of  the  road  to  Spicertown, 
$18,000,  that  was  marked  **B"  and  thestair^'ay  and  elevator  inclos- 
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ures  over  at  Philadelphia  are  marked  "B"  on  account  of  the  fire 
hazard  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  That  is  for  life,  it  especially  relates' to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life. 

FOR    IMPROVEMENT   OF   STEAM   HEATING   SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  the  improvement  of  stoan 
heating  svstem  to  return  condensation/^  $15,000. 

Maj .  O  Leary.  At  the  present  time  the  heating  system  dischargf^i 
through  steam  traps  to  the  sewers,  and  it  is  considered  advisable  to 
return  this  hot  water  to  the  boilers  in  that  portion  of  the  arsenal 
where  that  return  can  be  done  in  an  economical  manner.  We  et^li- 
mate  the  saving  will  be  about  10  per  cent  in  coal  consumed  for  heating 
purposes  if  this  item  is  allowed.  That  amounts  to  about  $1,500  prr 
year  at  the  present  price  of  coal,  w^hich  is  $12  at  Springfield. 

FOR  REPAIRS  TO  ROOF  OF  FORGE  SHOP,  ETC. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  repairs  to  roof  of  forge  shop 
and  adjacent  buildings  and  painting  I'oof  oi  gunstock  storage  shod. 
$7,000. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  The  present  roofs  on  those  buildings  are  tin. 
They  have  been  on  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  places  they  have  been 
repaired  so  constantly  that  they  are  beyond  further  economical  repair, 
and  it  has  become  necessary  to  replace  portions  of  the  roofs.     Other 

{)ortions  of  the  roofs  can  be  repaired  by  simply  painting  and  some 
ittle  patchwork.  That  item  was  originally  submitted  for  $7,000,  but 
more  careful  study  indicates  that  it  can  not  be  done  for  less  than 
$8,500.  In  other  words,  an  increase  of  $1,500  is  requested  for  thai 
item.  One  reason  why  those  roofs  go  more  quickly  than  othen^i'^ 
is  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  smoke  and  acids  which  have  thoir 
origin  in  the  vicinity  of  those  shops.  They  quickly  eat  through  the 
material  and  we  intend  to  replace  the  tin  roofs  by  slag  roofs. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  of  $2,500  ''for  the  construction  of  a  new 
water-supply  tank  at  the  water  shop,"  is  withdrawn? 
Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  FIREPROOFING  FLOORS  AND  REPAIRING  WALLS  IN  WATER   SHOPS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  fireproofing  floors  and  re- 
pairing temporary  walls  in  the  water  shops,"  $83,000. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  At  the  last  inspection  by  a  representative  of  the 
Inspector  Generars  office,  report  was  made  that  these  wooden  floors, 
being  soaked  with  oil,  constituted  a  bad  fire  risk,  and  that  the  water 
shops  as  a  whole,  on  account  of  their  age  and  condition,  should  he 
replaced  with  new  up-to-date  buildings.  That  latter  is  out  of  the 
question,  of  course,  under  existing  circumstances.  The  only  other 
way  to  correct  the  defects  reported  is  to  replace  the  floors.     AVe 

f)ropose  to  rip  out  the  wooden  floors  and  to  replace  them  with  reiii- 
orced  concrete  floors. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  floor  space? 
Maj.  O'Leary.  I  have  not  the  exact  area. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  two-story  building? 
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^laj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  one  of  the  'Vater  shops.'' 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  **water  shop  V^ 

Maj.  O'Leary.  The  Springfield  Arsenal  is  divided  into  two  por- 
ions,  one  portion  which  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
<:iiown  as  the  Hill  Shops,  and  another  portion  known  as  the  water 
-liops.  which  is  located  on  a  small  river.  We  utilize  such  power  as 
wvi»  can  get  from  the  stieam  and  it  is  locally  known  as  the  water  shops, 
for  that  reason.     The  hill  shops  are  much  the  larger. 

The  Chairman.  What  activities  are  carried  on  on  the  second 
floor  ( 

Mnj.  O'Leary.  The  milling  shop  is  on  the  second  floor  and  the 
t>ay(met  shop,  in  fact  all  the  machine  shops.  The  first  floor  we  use 
For  the  barrel  shop  and  the  drilling  shop  and  also  the  forge  shop, 
»ilthough  that  is  not  included  in  this  project. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  carry  on  the  activities  when  you 
<-hange  the  character  of  this  floor? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes;  we  could,  by  taking  it  in  sections,  because 
the  shop  is  not  operated  to  anywhere  near  its  capacity  at  the  present 
time.  It  would,  of  course,  interefere  to  some  extent  with  the  orderly 
c'oiKluct  of  work,  but  it  could  be  done.  That  work  of  replacing 
tlu»  floor  will  cost  only  $73,000.  There  is  another  item  included  in 
the  $83,000.  $10,000^  for  replacing  certain  temporary  partitions 
and  temporary  roofs  that  were  placed  on  additions  to  that  build- 
ing foimd  necessary  during  the  war.  That  additional  space  is  now 
ii(M*essary  in  the  water  shops  and  will  require  about  $10,000  additional, 
making  a  total  of  $83,000. 

FOR    CONSTRUCTION    AND    INSTALLATION    OF    FIRE    ESCAPES. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  $4,500  ''For  the  construction  and 
installation  of  fire  escapes.^'  That  building  is  not  equipped  with 
fire  escapes  ? 

Maj.  O^Leary.  That  item  is  for  fire  escapes  for  the  main  manu- 
facturing buildings  at  the  hill  shops.  There  are  three  buildings  on 
earh  of  which  we  desire  to  put  two  fire  escapes.  We  think  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  provide  safety  for  the  employees, 
especially  under  anywhere  near  capacity  production. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  two-story  building? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  work  in  the  second  stor>'  ? 

Maj.  O^Leaby.  Not  many  men  work  in  the  second  story  at  the 
present  time,  but  under  capacity  production  a  great  many  men 
would  work  there. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  Are  plants  of  this  character  two-story  plants, 
usually  equipped  with  fire  escapes  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  I  think  they  are,  sir.  This  estimate  is  submitted 
in  accordance  with  the  best  practice  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
renuire  factories  of  two  stories  to  be  equipped  with  fire  escapes  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  floor  would  not  be  more  than  10  or  12  feet  from 
the  ground  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  It  is  more  than  that,  because  we  have  a  high  base- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Magee.  How  high  ? 

Mai.  O'Leaby.  The  second  story  from  the  window  to  the  ground 
would  be  14  feet,  at  least. 

WATERTOWN   ARSENAL,    WATBRTOWN,   MASS. 

(See  p.  880.) 

FOR  ADDITION  TO  MAIN  BTOBBHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  you 
are  asking  for  $150,000  '^For  addition  to  main  storehouse?"  .  . 

Gen.  Williams.  I  have  desired  for  some  time  to  get  an  addition  I 
to  the  main  storehouse  there.  i 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  your  main  storehouse? 

Maj.  Rose.  Fifty  by  150  feet,  three  stories.  The  storage  condition 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  is  in  a  very  poor  condition  and  unlike  & 
number  of  the  other  arsenals  no  new  storehouses  were  built  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Since  the  war  we  have  shipped  material 
there,  some  material,  we  could  not  ship  very  much,  m  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  no  storage.  The  necessity  for  this  storehouse  is 
due  to  the  great  development  of  the  plant  which  is  now  several  times 
its  prewar  size,  while  we  have  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of 
stores  to  carry  on  hand,  such  as  component  parts  and  raw  materials 
for  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of  gun  carriages  to  be  kept  in  sto(*k. 
There  are  no  storehouses  there  for  tnat  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  addition  do  you  contemplate 
building  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  The  new  building  is  contemplated  to  have  47,000 
square  feet  of  space,  a  three-story  building  with  a  basement  which 
conforms  to  the  storehouse  adjacent  to  it.  The  structural  steel, 
brick,  and  other  material  are  practically  all  on  hand  at  the  arsen&l 
from  salvage.  This  is  the  amount  for  construction  purposes  only. 
It  figures  about  $3.18  per  square  foot,  which  is  reasonable  for  a 
building  of"  that  construction.  It  is  to  be  a  permanent  storehouse. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  far  in  excess  of  that  amount  if  the  materials 
w^ere  not  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  owns  all  of  the  materials  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  that  work  to  be  done  by  Government  employees  or 
bv  contract  ? 

'Maj.  Rose.  That  is  to  be  done  by  the  Government  emplovees— 
with  arsenal  labor.  The  arsenal  thinks  it  can  be  done  more  cheaply 
that  wav. 

FOR    CONVERTING    OLD    STOREHOUSE    INTO    OFFICERS'    QUARTERS. 

The  Cil\irman.  The  next  item  is  ''For  converting  old  storehouse 
into  an  apartment  for  officers'  quarters,''  $55,000? 

Maj.  Rose.  This  can  not  be  done  unless  the  storehouse  we  have 
just  spoken  of  is  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  go  together  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  Yes,  air.  At  the  present  time  there  are  four  sets  of 
quarters  at  the  arsenal  and  about  29  officers  on  duty.  Of  course, 
that  number  will  be  greatly  reduced,  but  normally  there  will  be 
probably  20  officers  there,  because  we  will  have  student  officers  at 
Watertown  every  year. 
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The  Chairman.  How  far  is  this  storehouse  from  the  main  store- 
house ? 

Maj.  Rose.  It  is  only  about  50  yards  away. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  converting,  if  you  need  officers'  quar- 
ters, why  do  you  not  build  them?  "Would  it  not  be  cheaper  than 
trv'ing  to  go  through  that  changing  process? 

Maj.  Rose.  A  building  of  that  size  would  cost  far  more  than  the 
amount  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  thousand  square  feet  are  there  in  this 
old  storehouse  now  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  In  the  one  that  we  are  going  to  convert? 

The  (^airman.  Yes,  sir. 

^faj.  Rose.  About  12,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  Chairman.  On  each  floor? 

Maj.  Rose.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers'  quarters  will  you  get? 

Maj.  Rose.  We  will  get  six  sets  of  quarters,  quarters  for  two 
majors  and  four  captains. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  this? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  always  have  a  considerable 
number  of  officers  there,  because  we  have  one  of  the  schools  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  quarters  now,  rent  them  on  the 
outside? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  commute  the  quarters  and  they  go  outside 
and  rent? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  able  to  get  suitable  quarters? 

Gen.  Williams.  Not  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  They  live 
in  various  places  in  and  around  Boston. 

Maj.  Rose.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  officers  should  live  on  the 
post  at  Watertown,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  open-hearth 
furnaces  and  forge  presses  which  are  working  on  night  shifts,  and 
these  officers,  especially  the  senior  men,  should  be  present  at  all 
times  as  well  as  tne  post  surgeon  who  would  be  quartered  there, 

FOR   construction   OF  ROADS    AND  DRAINS. 

The  Chairman.  *'For  the  construction  of  roads  and  drains"  you 
want  $20,000? 

Maj.  Rose.  Down  at  the  west  end  of  the  arsenal  there  are  a  number 
of  new  buildings  put  up  during  the  war.  The  roads  leading  to  them 
have  never  been  constructed.  They  are  using  dirt  or  cinder  roads 
which  can  not  be  kept  in  condition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  buildings? 

Gen.  Williams.  Manufacturing  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.     This  is  one  of  the  necessary  things. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  road  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  There  are  about  2,500  square  yards  of  road  which  will 
be  concrete  and  a  small  portion  will  be  cinder.  The  greater  portion 
will  be  concrete. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  long  is  that  road  ? 
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Maj.  Rose.  I  can  show  you  on  the  map  of  the  arsenal.  It  will  be 
2,300  square  yards,  which  will  be  about  6  yards  wide.  That  will 
be  about  400  yards  of  the  concrete  road.  There  will  be  375  square 
yards  of  macadam.  The  arsenal  estimates  that  the  concrete  road 
can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $5.80  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Vare.  $5.80  per  square  yard.     How  thick  is  the  concrete? 

Maj.  Rose.  It  would  probably  be  about  9  inches;  it  has  got  to  be 
of  heavy  construction,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trucking  over 
the  concrete  part.     That  is  why  it  is  to  be  made  of  concrete. 

Mr.  Vare.  Do  you  realize,  according  to  the  estimate,  that  for  this 
grade  of  road,  9  inches  deep,  which  would  be  3  inches  deeper  than 
the  ordinary  concrete  roads  are  made,  you  would  be  paying  S23.20 
a  cubic  yard  for  rough  concrete? 

Maj.  KosE.  For  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Vare.  I  am  talking  about  in  place. 

Maj.  Rose.  Of  course,  there  are  the  gutters  and  drainage  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  road,  which  have  got  to  be  included  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  just  happened  to  ask  about  the  concrete,  and  your 
answer  applied  to  the  concrete. 

Gen.  Williams.  $17,000  for  the  concrete  project. 

Maj.  Rose.  I  want  to  correct  the  figure  I  gave;  $5.80  sliould 
be  $7.75. 

Mr.  Vare.  Per  yard  for  9-inch  concrete? 

Maj.  Rose.  That  is  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Vare.  Four  square  yards  would  equal  1  cubic  3^ard,  and  9  inches 
thick — now,  you  are  getting  it  up  to  $31  a  cubic  yard  for  concfete  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  I  am  not  a  road  engineer.  Of  course,  that  has  to  have 
the  substructure  of  crushed  rock  and  gravel. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  understand.     That  is  pretty  steep. 

Gen.  Williams.  1  will  have  to  look  it  up  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  appropriated  $17,000  *'For  erecting  steel 
already  purchased  and  instalhng  crane  on  hand  for  ingot  storage 
yard?;' 

Maj.  Rose.  That  is  not  carried  in  this  estimate? 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  an  appropriation  last  year  for  erect- 
ing the  steel  already  purchased  and  installing  crane  on  hand  for  ingot 
storage  yard. 

Maj.  Rose.  Yes,  sir;  that  must  have  been  completed. 

testing  machines — professional  labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $71,108  for  testing  machines. 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  That  includes  salaries  of  the  direct6r,  who  is  a 
metallographist,  of  a  physicist,  and  of  engineers,  chemists,  photog- 
raphers, and  some  assistants;  it  also  includes  cost  of  materials,  light, 
heat,  and  power,  office  supplies,  janitor  service,  tools,  supplies  for 
physical  tests,  machine  work,  preparation  of  specimens,  and  so   on. 

The  Watertown  laboratory  is  the  main  ana  practically  the  only 
research  laboratory  in  metallurgy  which  the  Ordnace  department 
possesses.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  steel  which  goes  into 
ordnance  is  subjected  to  much  greater  strain  than  steel  tnat  goes 
into  commercial  life.  It  has  to  stand  a  heavier  force  and  it  has  to  be 
made  as  light  as  possible.     We  found  during  the  war  that  our  steel 
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sometimes  mysteriously  failed.  Nobody  as  j-et  has  been  able  to 
cletermine  the  cause  of  the  failure.  We  are  investigating  that  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal  in  various  ways.  We  are  also  making 
investigations  as  to  new  tests  to  apply  so  as  to  get  better  steel. 
We  regret  to  find  that  German  steel  is  superior  to  ours.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  French  or  British  is.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to 
make  steel  as  well  as  the  Germans.  The  sum  of  approximately, 
S71 ,000  seems  to  be  a  very  small  amount  of  money  to  spend  annually 
on  research  work  to  improve  the  cjuality  and  reliability  of  metals  used 
ill  ordnance  construction.  Specifically,  some  of  the  investigations 
that  are  going  on  are  as  follows: 

The  manufacture  of  guns  by  autofretagge,  of  which  the  members 
of  the  committee  no  doubt  know.  That  is  a  method  hy  which  we 
put  initial  stresses  in  the  guns  by  subjecting  them  to  interior  pressure. 
That  not  only  increases  the  strength  of  the  steel  itself  but  increases 
the  elastic  resistance  of  the  structure  as  a  whole  in  the  same  way 
as  shrinking  one  la^er  over  another  does. 

Investigation  of  recently  developed  alloy  steels.  It  is  true  that 
the  automobile  industry  uses  alloy  steels,  out  it  uses  them  in  small 
parts,  made  from  small  ingots.     It  is  very  much  harder  to  make  a 

}>iece  of  alloy  steel  for  a  gun  tube  than  for  a  gas  engine  shaft,  and  so 
orth.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  along  those  lines.  The  Ger- 
mans are  verj-  successful  in  using  chrome  steel.  We  have  not  been 
so  successful,  nor  has  anyone  else.  We  had  a  number  of  difficulties 
with  steel  in  this  country  during  the  war  and  others  have  had  the 
same  difficulties.  We  have  not  yet  found  out  why  some  of  the  guns 
have  burst  when  they  should  not  have  burst  according  to  our  records; 
they  were  apparently  well  made.  Also  in  getting  steel  in  large  quan- 
tities we  ran  into  a  number  of  new  defects  and  we  want  to  know  how 
to  eliminate  them  for  the  safety  of  the  people  using  the  guns;  also, 
not  to  have  that  bad  material  used  in  quantity  production.  Along 
these  hnes,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  nature  and  effect  of  gases 
in  steel  used  for  ordnance. 

Wo  must  learn  the  effect  that  various  carbides  have  on  steels  in 
making  it  brittle,  and  how  to  comiteract  this  effect.  We  found  that 
some  of  our  steel  that  gave  good  results  hi  the  tests  was  very  brittle 
in  actual  use,  and  we  are  investigating  the  cause  of  that.  We  are 
also  investigating  the  effect  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  steel. 
We  fomid  during  the  war  that  we  could  not  keep  the  percentage  of 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  m  our  steel  as  low  as  desirable  or  as  low  as 
it  could  be  kept  m  time  of  peace;,  Then  we  desire  to  make  other 
tests,  such  as  the  impact  test  and  bending  test  of  metals  and  mate- 
rials used  m  the  manufacture  of  ordnance.  These  tests  will  indicate 
defective  steel  when  ordmary  tests  fail  to  do  so.  The  exact  method 
for  the  hitroduction  of  these  new  tests  and  the  best  way  of  using 
them  we"  have  vet  to  determine.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
material  for  thin  armor  for  airplanes,  tanks,  and  tractors,  which  is 
a  very  difficult  problem  that  we  are  working  on. 

Now,  in  general,  we  can  not  depend  entirely  upon  commercial 
firms  to  make  mvestigations  of  this  kind.  In  the  firsf  place,  the 
physical  qualities  demanded  by  commercial  users,  who  use  the 
materials  in.  large  quantities,  are  not  so  great  as  the  Government's 
demands,  and,  m  the  second  place,  whenever  a  commercial  firm 
iliscovers  an  improvement  in  steel  it  is  apt  to  keep  it  a  secret,  whereas 
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anything  that  we  find  out  is  immediately  disseminated  to  the  trade 
so  that  everybody  can  get  the  advantage  of  it;  our  idea  being,  in 
the  first  place,  to  help  ourselves,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  give  the 
Imowledge  to  others  so  that  they  can  make  superior  steel  throurfiout 
the  country,  to  the  end  that  we  can  procure  it  in  time  of  war.  With 
all  of  these  problems  before  us,  we  think  that  an  annual  expenditure 
of  approximately  $71,000  would  be  rather  moderate  for  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation  does  this  estimate  bear  to  the 
estimates  for  arsenals,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  they  are 
proposing  to  do  ?  ^ 

Col.  RuGGLES.  This  work  ought  to  go  on  even  if  they  do  no  work 
at  the  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  same  scale? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  same  scale,  because  it  is  all  research 
work,  looking  towards  the  production  of  superior  guns,  and  safer 
ffuns  when  we  come  to  make  such  guns  in  quantities.  We  will  be 
finding  out  why  we  have  had  failures  in  the  past^  and  will  be  trying 
to  overcome  them  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Formerly  you  did  not  spend  much  money  for 
this  purpose. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  We  were  limited  to  what  Congress  gave  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  ask  for  very  much.  In  1915  you 
asked  for  $15,000  and  Congress  gave  you  $15,000.  Therefore, 
Congress  is  not  to  blame. 

Col.  BuGGLES.  I  will  withdraw  the  statement  I  just  made. 

Gen.  Williams.  The  activities  of  the  laboratories  have  greatly 
increased  since  then,  and  the  war  left  us  very  many  more  problems 
than  it  opened  with. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  We  must  admit,  I  think,  that  we  did  not  ask  for 
or  spend  enough  mone}''  for  research  and  experimental  work  before 
the  war.  It  required  a  big  war  to  show  us  how  far  behind  we  were 
in  some  things.  In  addition  to  that,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  one  dollar  is  worth  only  about  what  50  cents  was  worth  when  we 
had  that  appropriation  of  $15,000,  so  that  appropriation  was  equiva- 
lent to  $30,000  now.  We  did  not  do  enough  research  work,  however, 
either  in  the  metallurgical  laboratory  at  Watertown  or  at  the  proving 
grounds. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  much  of  this  work  on  the  proving 
grounds  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Not  metallurgical  work,  bjat  we  are  doing  testuig 
work  in  connection  with  guns,  luses,  armor,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  anywhere  with 
your  tests  ?        ' 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  are  improving  and  learning  all 
the  time.  We  are  increasing  our  metallurgical  knowledge  very 
greatly.  I  think  this  is  very  valuable  research  work  and  it  peculiarly 
to  the  Ordnance  Department,  because  our  steel  is  so  special  in  its 
character. 
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FOB   SALE    OF    ERIE    HOWITZER    PLANT    AND    ERECTION  OF  PLANT  FOR 
MANUFACTURING   CANNON   AT    WATERVLIET,    N.   Y. 

(See  p.  881.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  following  authority: 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  diBpoee,  by  sale,  of  the  cannon- 
finishing  plant  at  the  Erie  Howitzer  Plant  at  Erie,  Pa. ,  and  to  use  not  to  exceed  $950,000 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  plant  for  the  erection,  at  Watervliet  Arsenal,  Water- 
vliet,  N.  Y.,  on  Government-owned  land,  of  a  plant  for  machining  and  assembling' 
medium  caliber  types  of  field  cannon  and  to  remove  to  Watervliet  Arsenal  and  install 
or  store  in  the  new  plant  the  machinery  and  equipment  now  installed  or  stored  at 
the  Erie  Howitzer  Plant;  and  that  all  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  Erie  Howitzer  Plant 
in  excess  of  $950,000  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  ** Miscellaneous  receipts." 

Gen.  Williams.  This  is  in  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  policy 
adopted  right  after  the  armistice  for  the  concentration  of  activities 
wherever  feasible,  and  Congress  has  already  authorized  exactly  this 
same  kind  of  thing  in  permitting  us  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  the 

Eroceeds  of  the  sale  of  what  we  call  the  Dodge  Recuperator  Plant,  at 
Detroit,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  a  building  at  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  and  installing  therem  machinery,  dies,  jigs,  etc.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  recuperators,  and  either  storing  them  in  a  building 
at  Rock  Island  or  setting  them  up.  Now%  we  want  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  Watervliet,  which  is  our  gun-making  plant,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  transfer  the  facilities  and  outfits  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  It  will  likewise  be  economical  for  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  maintenance,  and  it  will  round  out  the  equipment  at 
Watervliet  by  supplving  something  that  we  have  not  tnere  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  at  Erie  now? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  call  that  the  howitzer  plant.  It  is  the  plant 
built  by  the  American  Brake  Shoe  Co.  for  tne  manufacture  of  6- 
inch  howitzers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity? 

Maj.  Rose.  Two  hundred  howitzers,  of  155  millimeters,  and  100 
4.7-inch  guns  was  their  monthly  capacity,  but  they  actually  exceeded 
that  slightly  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  that  plant  now? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir;  it  is  shut  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  that  plant? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  addition  to  the  American  Brake  Shoe 
Plant,  or  did  you  buy  the  entire  American  Brake  Shoe  Plant  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  was  built,  I  think,  with  Government  money. 
The  American  Brake  Shoe  Co.  acted  as  agents  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  want  to  buy  it  now? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  purchaser  for  it  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  had  some  negotiations.  We  are  in  the 
same  position  in  that  regard  that  we  were  in  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  can  you  get  for  it  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  We  have  had  one  offer  of  $1,000,000,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for  $50,000,  so  that  it  was  a  bona 
fide  offer. 
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COST   OF   ERIE   PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost? 

Maj.  Rose.  Above  84,000,000. 

'The  Chairman.  Your  offer  is  for  the  ground  and  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  Yes,  sir.  We  own  the  machinery,  which  is  valued  at 
$2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  included  in  the  $4,000,000  cost? 

Maj.  Rose.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  permanent  building,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  got  $1,000,000  for  it,  it  would  take  all  of  it 
to  erect  a  building  about  one-fourth  that  size  at  Watervliet,  would  it 
not  ?  Where  is  tne  advantage  in  making  these  guns  at  Watervliet  t 
Why  not  make  them  right  down  there  at  Erie  and  keep  that  larger 
plant  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  In  the  main,  it  would  be  at  an  increased  expense 
to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  maintain  fire  protection^ 
guards,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  maintain  the  same  plant  there  that  j-ou 
have  now. 

Gen.  Williams.  We  are  maintaining  a  perfectly  dead  plant. 

PROGRAM   OF   GUN    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  commence  the  manufacture  of 
this  material  at  Watervliet  right  away,  or  would  you  do  so  if  you  had 
these  buildings? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir;  wcvwould  manufacture  as  Congress  appro- 
priated the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  want  Congress  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  After  a  while  I  think  we  would.  We  are  redesign- 
ing our  whole  mobile  artillery.  The  experience  of  the  war  indicated 
that  it  was  essential  that  we  get  increased  ranges  for  each  of  the 
various  calibers.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  75-miUimeter  guns, 
we  have  a  large  supply  of  those  field  guns  on  hand  that  have  a  range  of 
about  11,000  yards,  and  we  are  redesigning  all  of  those  pieces  so  as  to 
secure  a  range  of  15,000  yards.  That  means  a  complete  change  in  the 
gun,  the  carriage,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  the  gun.     When  we  get  our 

Eilot  threshed  out,  we  will  then  come  to  Congress  and  say  that  we 
ave  worked  out  a  satisfactory  type  of  gun,  or  a  satisfactory  type  of 
75-millimeter  gun,  and  ask  you  to  give  us  money  to  manufacture 
enough  of  them  to  equip  a  battalion  or  regiment  so  as  to  have  a  thor- 
ough field  test  of  it,  ana  then,  perhaps,  to  manufacture  more  of  them 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  sell  the  Dodge  plant? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  sold  the  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  IDtve  you  commenced  your  building? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  commenced  the  building  at  Rock  Island. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  for  those  buildings? 

Gen.  Williams.  $1,340,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  much  as  you  were  figuring  on? 
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Gen.  Williams.  It  is  more  than  we  had  expected  to  get.  We  are 
also  redesigning  this  155-niillimeter  howitzer  and  the  4.7  field  gun. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that  we  are  not  well  equipped  in  antiaircraft 
artillery.  The  next  war  will  doubtless  find  a  tremendous  develop- 
ment in  air  fighting  and  defensive  work  on  the  ground.  That  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  have  a  number  of  aircraft  guns  much  be- 
yond what  we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  improving 
your  antiaircraft  guns  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  great  improvements  in 
the  defense  3-inch  guns  and  in  the  defense  4.7-inch  guns  over  the 
type  that  we  were  manufacturing  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  any  change  in  your  present  type  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  have  to  be  junked? 

Gen.  Williams.  Nd,  sir;  wo  will  retain  them  as  reserve  pieces. 
The  experience  of  the  last  war  is  that  nothing  that  can  shoot  becomes 
entirely  obsolete.     You  can  find  some  use  for  it. 

Maj.  Rose.  In  connection  with  this  plant  that  we  have  estimated 
for  transferring  to  Watervliet  Arsenal,  we  will  make  on  that  a  saving 
of  a  little  over  $14,000,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  arsenal  force  which 
is  there  can  be  used  for  maintaining  the  plant. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  do  the  shipping  facilities  compare  as  between 
those  two  cities  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that,  but  we  know 
they  are  good  at  Watervliet. 

(jren.  Williams.  They  are  good  at  both  places,  but  they  are  a 
little  4)etter  at  Watervliet.  Watervliet  also  has  the  river,  and  the 
shi])ping  facilities  are  better  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  houses  for  your  men  at  Watervliet? 

Qen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  to  build  houses  there? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir;  the  community  affords  housing.  That  is 
near  Troy  and  Albany  and  the  little  town  of  Watervliet.  All  of 
them  are  right  there  together.  The  labor  lodging  there  is  pretty 
good. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  became  of  Neville  Island? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  abandoned  that  project  right  after  the  armis- 
tice. We  owned  land  there,  and  we  have  some  houses  that  we  use  for 
storeliouses,  but  not  a  great  deal  ot  progress  was  made  on  that. 

winoate,  n.  mex.,  for  coxstrlxtion  of  magazines,  roads,  etc. 

,  The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  construction  of  199  maga- 
zines, with  necessary  roads,  railroads,  utilities,  etc.,  at  Fort  Wingate, 
the  (estimate  being  $1,742,500. 

Maj.  Stuart.  The  project  for  the  construction  of  these  199 
magazines  at  Fort  Wingate  was  explained  in  the  hearings  on  the 
third  deficiency  bill  before  this  committee.  The  estimate  as  then 
submitted  was  for  $2,050,000,  but  due  to  more  favorable  market  con- 
ditions, this  amount  can  be  reduced  to  $1,742,500,  which  is  divided 
as  follows:  For  199  magazines,  $1,018,000;  for  lightning  protection, 
$59,700:  for  eight  guard  houses,  $14,100;  for  locomotive  house, 
machine  shop,  and  power  house,  $.SS,900;  for  fencing,  $10,500;  water, 
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$29,000;  sewer,  815,000;  outside  electrical  installation,  including 
power  line  to  Gallup,  $41,000;  headquarters  building,  $38,300;  roads, 
$120,000;  narrow  gauge  railroad,  $175,000,  and  repairs  to  GxisUng 
buildings,  $108,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,742,500. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  buildings  there? 

Maj.  Stuart.  It  was  an  old  abandoned  Armj^post,  and  the  build- 
ings and  quarters  can  be  repaired  and  put  in  good  shape  and  will  be 
ample  for  the  purpose.  Due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  abandoned 
for  a  consideraole  period  of  time,  they  will  need  considerable  oreT- 
hauling.  The  present  situation  with  regard  to  explosives  we  consider 
to  be  very  serious.  We  have  20,000,000  pounds  of  war  reserve 
explosives  at  Sparta,  Wis.,  and  39,000,000  pounds  of  it  is  held  as  a 
war  reserve  at  Fort  Wingate.  This  explosive  is  stored  in  wooden 
buildings  or  in  piles  in  the  open,  with  only  a  roof  over  them.  The 
exposure  to  the  elements  has  caused  a  great  number  of  the  boxes  ixy 
split  open  and  the  explosive  is  leaking  out.  Under  such  conditions, 
with  brush  fires  a  common  occurrence,  it  is  only  due  to  good  luck  that 
we  have  not  had  serious  explosions.  The  people  of  Sparta ,  Wis.,  when 
this  explosive  was  first  placed  there,  understood  that  it  was  only  to 
be  temporary.  While  we  had  a  letter  from  the  mayor  indicating 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  making  it  permanent,  we  found 
that  he  was  not  speaking  for  the  majority  of  me  people,  and  when  they 
found  that  we  intended  to  make  it  permanent,  theyimmediately 
brought  a  great  deal  of  pressure  to  bear  to  stop  it.  We  have  had 
considerable  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  us  since  then  to  remove  that 
explosiv^e.  There  is  also  about  3,000,000  pounds  at  Charleston, 
stored  in  smokeless  powder  magazines  and  in  violation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Table  of  Distances. 

If  it  is  removed  to  Fort  Wingate,  it  will  have  to  be  put  out  in  the 
open  in  boxes,  which  will  soon  go  to  pieces  in  that  case.  It  will  cost 
us  about  $130,000  to  repair  the  box^s  that  have  deteriorated  at  Sp%rta 
already,  and  we  do  not  feel  like  putting  out  in  the  open  any  more. 
We  consider  that  it  should  be  left  at  Charleston,  even  under  present 
conditions,  until  we  can  get  some  permanent  storage  for  it  so  that 
the  material  can  be  taken  care  of  properly.  It  wul  cost  us  about 
$230,000  next  year  to  operate  Sparta  alone,  due  to  the  excessive 
difficulties  of  guarding,  and  the  necessity  of^  keeping  fire  breaks  in 
that  brush-covered  region. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  guard  with  civilian  employees? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  no  enlisted  men.  We  feel  that  the 
money  could  be  better  expended  in  constructing  permanent  maga- 
zines, which  will  not  only  eliminate  that  expense,  but  will  eliminate 
the  danger. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  enlisted  men  are  mostly  going  to 
school,  or  are  engaged  in  travel,  according  to  the  promises  made  in 
the  advertisements. 

Maj.  Stuart.  We  have  enlisted  men  at  the  school  at  Raritan 
Arsenal,  and  we  expect  to  use  them  for  just  such  purposes  as  this. 
At  Ogden  the  use  of  a  civilian  operating  force  would  increase  the 
cost,  and  we  want  to  put  one  company  there  that  will  be  able  to  do 
practically  all  of  the  guarding  and  most  of  the  other  work  of  the 
depot.  The  only  civilians  we  will  have  to  have  will  be  the  engineers 
for  the  locomotive  and  men  for  work  of  that  kind  for  which  the 
enlisted  man  would  hardly  be  suitable. 
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The  Chairman.  This  would  be  for  smokeless  powder? 

Maj.  Stuart.  This  is  for  high  explosives.  Tne  urgency  for  the 
construction  of  these  magazines  is  to  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  those 
temporary  plants. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  this  matter  straight:  You  store  high 
explosives  at  Fort  Wingate  and  what  do  you  store  at  Ogden  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  At  Ogden  and  Savannah,  we  store  smokeless  powder. 

Gen.  Williams.  There  will  be  some  shell  at  those  places. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  this  number  of  199  maga- 
zines ?    Why  did  you  not  say  200  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  exactly  how  it  came  out.  That  is  what  we 
have  left  after  turning  over  the  full  amount  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Agricultural  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  find  some  other 
buildings  around  at  some  other  places  that  you  have  lost  sight  of 
that,  perhaps,  would  be  available  for  some  of  this  storage,  or  for  the 
storage  of  some  of  this  material,  and  that  you  could  shift  it  around  t 

Maj.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  we  are  using  the  buildings  at  Amatol 
already,  and  there  is  some  stored  at  Picatinny.  That  was  for  use  in 
the  plant  itself,  but  there  are  no  magazines  or  places  that  can  be 
used  for  that  purpose  in  any  Government  estaolishment  that  we 
have.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  location  at  Wingate  was  really 
first  suggested  in  November,  1918,  by  a  conference  of  the  division 
heads  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  They  were  asked  by  the 
War  Department  to  suggest  suitable  sites  for  the  storage  of  the  high 
explosives  which  we  knew  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  they 
were  imanimous  in  recommending  Wingate  as  one  of  the  best  sites 
in  the  country.  Sparta,  however,  was  much  closer,  and  we  thought 
that  if  we  could  put  it  there  it  would  be  a  better  proposition,  because 
it  would  be  that  much  nearer  the  point  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Could  you  reasonably  use  all  of  this  money  asked  for 
in  this  estimate  during  the  coming  year  i 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  finish  practically  the  entire  project 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Maj.  Baxter.  The  contract  could  be  let,  but  the  actual  work 
might  not  be  entirely  cleaned  up. 

Tuesday,  November  30,  1920. 

REPAIRS   OF  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  asking  for  $2,615,515  for  repairs 
and  improvement  ol  arsenals  and  depots  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $1,550,000  for  this  year? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  spend  all  of  that  amount  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  too.  It  is  a  question  whether 
we  will  not  have  to  skimp  to  get  through.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  appropriations  we  have.  Of  course,  it  is  a  general  fund 
out  of  which  we  secure  the  general  operating  expenses  for  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  always  been  the  case  ? 
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Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  always  been  the  case.  The 
two  general  appropriations  which  we  have  are  the  Ordnance  Service 
and  Kepairs  of  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  this  appropriation  do  vou 
usually  allot  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  arsenals  ? 

Gen  Williams.  None  for  the  operating  expenses,  so  far  as  the 
manufacturing  work  is  concerned.  The  bigger  part  of  what  we  are 
asking  for  here  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  depots  at  which  we  have 
our  r^erve  stocks  of  ammunition  stored,  places  like  Raritan  and 
various  other  depots  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number  and  in 
which,  of  course,  we  have  large  quantities  of  materials  stored.  None 
of  the  manufacturing  appropriations  is  available  for  the  upkeep  of 
these  places  and  we  have  to  depend  on  the  two  general  appropria- 
tions. Ordnance  repairs  and  Repairs  of  arsenals,  for  most  of  the 
things  we  do  at  those  places. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  there  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Keeping  the  buildings  in  repair  and  repairing  the 
roads,  the  Ordnance  Service  paying  for  the  guards  and  some  oi  the 
employees  concerned  with  the  issuance  of  stores  and  things  like 
that. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  pay  then  for  guards  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Not  from  tW  Repaira  of  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  Then  all  of  it  is  spent  in  improvement  and  re- 
pairs? 

Gen.  Williams.  Almost  all  for  repair,  not  very  much  in  the  way 
of  improvement;  we  can  not  do  very  much  of  the  latter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  anywhere  that  will 
enable  you  to  state  the  total  value  of  all  the  property  that  is  repaired 
out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  WiLLLVMS.  I  have  no  figures  of  just  that  kind.  I  can  give 
you  the  total  value  of  the  materials  stored  in  the  various  places  for 
which  we  are  asking  for  money  in  this  appropriation,  for  maintaining 
those  places. 

The  Chairman.  You  maintain  a  property  accoimt  at  each  arsenal  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  table  giving 
the  locations  of  the  various  arsenals  and  depots  repaired  out  of  this 
item,  the  value  of  the  property  there,  that  is,  tne  buildings  and 
grounds  in  one  column,  and  the  value  of  the  property  stored  in 
another,  if  it  can  be  done  without  too  much  trouble  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  right  in  front  of  me  a 
statement  showing  the  value  of  the  plants  as  they  stand,  not  in- 
cluding the  property  stored. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  total  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total? 

Gen.  Williams.  $425,758,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  repair;  are  you  keeping  these 
up  in  pretty  good  shape  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  are  keeping  them  in  fair  shape. 

The  Chairman.  Formerly,  before  the  war,  you  had  about  $290,000 
a  year  for  this  repair  item  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  Before  the  war  we  had  almost  no  stocks 
of  materials  on  hand. 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  not  expended  on  the  stocks;  it  is  expended 
on  the  buildings  and  depots  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Of  course,  we  have  enormous  supplies  and  the 
large  reserve  supplies  we  have  necessarily  are  in  many  more  places, 
many  more  buildings.  The  upkeep  of  these  buildings  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  was  before  the  war.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  roads,  railroad  facilities,  and  so  forth,  and  all  of  those 
things  have  to  be  maintained. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  estimated  very  much  here  for  improve- 
ments in  the  nature  of  permanent  improvements  or  is  the  estimate  for 
improvements  necessary  to  keep  the  buildings  in  as  good  condition 
during  the  year  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  That  is  the  basis  of  it.  We  can  go  into  the 
details. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  something  of  a  brief  statement 
with  regard  to  each  of  these  places  where  you  expect  to  expend  this 
money  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  think  we  will  start  with  the  field  service  first. 

FIELD   service    ESTABLISHMENTS.  • 

(See  p.  882.) 

Maj.  Baxter.  The  field  service  estimate  is  divided  by  capital 
investment  into  the  various  classes  which  have  a  different  percentage 
of  investment  for  upkeep.  It  is  based  on  keeping  the  material,  by 
that  I  mean  the  buildings  and  grounds,  the  capital  investment,  at 
the  plant  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  in  the  matter  of  improvements,  it 
means  at  some  places  during  the  war  where  wood  pipe  was  installed 
and  is  going  to  pieces  to  replace  it  with  cast  iron  as  it  reaches  a  condi- 
tion where  we  can  no  longer  keep  it  in  repair.  It  means  other  things 
of  the  same  character.  That  is»  where  we  have  a  poor  foundation,  a 
wooden  foundation  that  is  rotting  out  under  a  building  that  woiild 
otherwise  be  permanent  and  worth  keeping,  replacing  the  founda- 
tion with  a  more  permanent  type,  such  as  concrete,  but  practically  it 
is  only  for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  analysis  which  you  have  given  me  of 
the  field  service  estimate  ? 

^^aj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  column  is  it  shown,  if  it  is  shown  at  all, 
the  amount  that  you  propose  to  expend  next  year,  in  the  last  column  ? 

Maj.  Baxter^  In  the  last  column. 

The  Chairman.  Whatdoes'*R.of  A.'*  mean? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Repairs  of  arsenals;  in  the  last  column  and  in  the 
bottom  line  the  grand  total  for  these  esitmates  being  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner. 

The  Chairman.  The  most  of  this  estimate  you  propose  to  spend  in 
the  field  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  At  the  field-service  plants,  which  are  just  certain 
plants  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Gen.  Williams.  We  make  a  distinction.  We  have  two  kinds  of 
ordnance  establishments,  one  actually  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
the  other  in  which  we  store  our  material  and  from  which  issues  are 
made. 
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The  Chairman.  This  field  service  is  the  storage  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  storage. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  are  the  active  arsenals  where  you  are 
manufacturing  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  We  also  have  at  some  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  a  field-service  division,  because  we  have  con- 
siderable storage;  for  instance,  at  Rock  Island. 

Maj.  Baxter.  At  a  field-service  establishment  where  there  is  no 
manufacturing  gojng  on  our  personnel  must  be  almost  entirely  em- 
ployed from  our  general  appropriations,  and  in  order  to  htive  a 
plumber,  a  carpenter,  and  electrician,  and  one  each  of  the  various 
Kinds  of  skilled  trades  necessary  to  keep  a  plant  like  that  goinj^  we 
must  pay  them  from  the  appropriation  "Repairs  of  arsenals.'  Thov 
are  engaged  in  plant  maintenance.  That  necessitates  a  somewhat 
higher  amount  of  repairs  of  arsenals  for  one  of  these  es  ablishments 
than  is  the  case  in  a  manufacturing  estabhshment. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  items  look  pretty  large  to  me. 

Maj.  Baxter.  They  are;  yes,  sir.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capital 
investment  is  large. 

Gen.  WitJLiAMs.  They  are  large  places,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CHARLESTON,   W.   VA. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  at  Charleston,  you  estimate  that 
you  will  require  $138,775  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  $4,500,000  investment  built 
during  the  war.  The  railroad  tracks  have  never  been  thoroughly 
ballasted.  The  spring  rains  put  our  tracks  in  a  condition  that  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  work.  Gradually  we  will  get  them 
ballasted,  but  we  can  not  do  it  all  in  one  year.  If  we  attempted  to 
ballast  the  balance  of  the  railroad  track,  it  would  cost  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  more  money  than  we  could  get  or  would  need  to 
get.  We  have  at  Charleston  some  90  buildings;  in  fact,  we  have 
more  than  that.  We  have  90  magazines;  docks,  sheds,  offices 
stables,  etc.  We  have  about  20  to  25  miles  of  trackage,  all  on  sandy 
soil;  very  little  of  it  is  ballasted,  and  part  of  it  is  on  a  pumped-in  fill. 

The  Chaieman.  In  that  case  you  would  expect  to  do  more  work 
than  repairing  the  wearing  out  and  the  decay  auring  the  year  ? 

Maj.  JBaxteb.  To  the  extent  that  we  are  gradually  putting  in  good 
ballast.  It  was  originally  put  in  there  without  ballast,  and  we  get  a 
rain  and  it  will  wash  out  the  roadbed.  When  we  replace  it,  we  try  to 
put  in  rock  ballast. 

Gen.  Williams.  There  will  be  absolutely  no  addition  to  the  facili- 
ties? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that;  but  you  do  intend  to  make 
repairs  and  to  put  the  property  in  better  condition  than  it  was  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  We  want  to  make  more  permanent  repairs  than  the 
original  more  or  less  temporary  construction. 

The  Chairman.  In  most  instances  do  you  have  rock  or  gravel  in 
the  vicinity  for  ballast  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  We  have  in  few  instances,  but  if  you  will  notice,  most 
of  those  locations  are  near  railroad  terminals  and  in  nearly  every  case 
we  are  able  to  get  cinders  and  in  a  number  of  them  we  get  thcfm  for 
the  freight.  So  we  are  using  cinders  which  make  very  good  ballast 
for  the  Kind  of  road  we  have. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  are  not  shipping  very  much  out  or  in  to  the 
clonots  at  Charleston? 

Maj.  Baxter.  I  think  it  runs  only  about  25  or  30  cars  a  month 
riorht  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  being  shipped  where,  to  these  new 
magazines,  which  you  are  building? 

Maj.  Baxter.  It  is  the  shipments  out  to  the  troops.  Charleston 
suj^plies  troops  with  ammunition  in  the  Fourth  Corps.  Then  there 
ii5  some  replacement.  There  is  material  going  out  that  has  been 
t  limed  over  to  the  Interior  Department,  made  up  charges  of  service 
T.  N.  T.  stored  there,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  still  some 
si^lvaged  material  being  sold  and  shipped  out. 

CURTIS   BAY,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  At  Curtis  Bay  you  estimate  that  it  will  require 
SI  78,801? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir.  Curtis  Bay  is  in  South  Baltimore.  We 
liave  the  same  general  soil  conditions — that  is,  sandy  soil — and  the 
tracks  have  never  been  ballasted.  We  have  about  110  magazines, 
ttnd  we  have  a  lot  of  temporary  buildings  we  use  there  of  the  original 
<*antonment  typo  still  being  used  for  storage.  That  will  require 
considerable  upkeep.  They  have  never  been  painted  and  the  main- 
tenance is  high.     We  estimate  5  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  policy  is  to  ship  outjA  the  tem- 
porary buildings  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  abandoning  those  buildings  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  so  small  R.  of  A. 
the  present  year.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  temporary  magazines 
have  collapsed  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  put  them  in  repair. 
We  have  simply  had  to  abandon  the  buildings.  We  also  at  Raritan 
this  year  abandoned  five  miles  of  railroad  track  that  we  could  get 
along  without  and  spiked  the  switches;  we  could  not  keep  it  in 
operating  shape. 

ALLOTMENTS   TO   FIELD   SERVICE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  But  with  your  allotment  to  the  field  service  you 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  buildings  and  plants  in  as  good  condition 
as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  3'ear  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  You  mean  with  the  present  allotment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  your  allotment? 

Maj.  Baxter.  $1,070,776,  which  was  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
amount  asked  for.  We  deliberately  spiked  the  switches  and  aban- 
doned certain  tracks  that  were  quite  useful,  because  we  could  not 
keep  them  in  operating  condition.  We  have  had  to  forego  some 
very  necessary  repairs,  and  we  have  had  to  make  some  very  tem- 
porary repairs  on  certain  things. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $2,615,515  is  it  proposed  to 
allot  for  repairs  in  what  you  have  designated  as  the  field  service? 

Gen.  Williams.  $2,124,183. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  had  some  hearings  on  the  budget 
Secretary  Roosevelt  said  that  under  the  present  plan  the  departments 
always  asked  for  more  than  they  expected  to  get.  They  realized 
Congress  would  tear  down  the  estimate  somewhat  and  they  alwa^'s 
asked  for  more  with  the  hope  that  when  the  work  of  appropriating 
for  the  service  was  completed  the  service  would  receive  what  it 
really  felt  was  necessary.  Now,  I  should  like  to  get  on  a  little  closer 
basis  than  that  and  to  know  just  how  much  of  this  estimate  is  made 
on  the  theory  indicated  by  Secretary  Roosevelt. 

Gen.  Williams.  None"  of  that  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
theory  that  we  proceed  on  is  that  we  should  tell  you  the  true  situation 
and  then  you  will  allot  to  us  what  you  see  fit. 

The  Chairman.  Repair  and  preservation  is  one  of  the  essential 
things  with  regard  to  a  plant  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  repair. 
Wliere  you  have  some  temporary  buildings  that  you  expect  to  give 
up  just  as  soon  as  you  can  move  the  stuff  out  and  you  do  not  expect 
to  keep  them  up,  of  course,  very  much  money  should  not  be  wasted 
on  those  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  present  abnormal  costs,  we  have  been 
trving  to  hold  do\^Ti,  as  far  as  we  could,  the  investments  proposed 
wtich  relate  to  permanent  betterments  and  improvements  until  a 
more  advantageous  season,  if  that  season  is  going  to  come  in  the  near' 
future. 
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Gen.  WiiiLiAMS.  The  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  must  look  for- 
ward to  is  an  increase  in  appropriations  for  repairs  of  arsenals  and 
ordnance  service,  but  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  older 
the  buildings  get — the  storage  spaces — the  more  it  is  going  to  cost 
to  keep  them  up.  We  have  these  storage  supplies  on  hand.  It  Ls 
essential  to  keep  them,  if  they  are  going  to  be  kept  at  all,  in  a  proper 
condition,  and  we  must  face  the  fact  that  it  costs  money.  It  is  either 
that  or  let  the  buildings  go,  like  this  one  has,  to  pieces.  That  [indi- 
cating] is  one  of  the  t)Uildings  where  the  underpinning  has  given 
awav  and  the  floor  has  broken. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  anvthing  stored  in  that  building? 

Gen.  Williams.  Only  six-inch  shefls;   that  is  valuable  material. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  ship  that  material  out? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  material  will  lUtimately  be  shipped  to  the 
inert  warehouses  at  Savannah,  when  they  have  been  authorized  and 
built.     We  are  not  asking  money  for  that  purpose  this  year. 

PERCENTAGES  OF  VALUE  OF  PROPERTIES  REQUIRED  FOR  AtAINTEXANCE. 

Maj.  Baxter.  As  to  the  reasonableness  of  those  sums,  this  per- 
centage (see  chart)  is  the  percentage  of  value  that  we  are  asking  fcr 
maintenance,  and  those  will  speak  for  themselves.  In  this  table  it 
is  not  the  cost,  it  is  the  valuje  as  estim.ated  for  July  1,  1921,  after 
eliminating  the  value  of  all  the  buildings  we  have  been  able  to  get 
rid  of,  the  temporary  buUdings  we  have  been  able  to  abandon,  the 
material  that  we  have  sold,  etc.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  value  next 
year  after  making  deductions  amounting  to  some  eight  or  ten 
million  dollars  below  the  valuation  as  of  this  last  July.  Those  are 
the  percentages  for  permanent  buildings,  IJ  percent,  which  seems 
reasonable. 

ITie  Chairman.  That  is  your  estimate? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir.  For  railroad  trackage,  4  per  cent,  or  it 
comes  to  something  under  $1,000  per  year  per  mile,  which,  again,  is 
ver}''  reasonable.  That  I  have  checked  with  the  Southern  Railroad, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Of 
course,  our  conditions  are  entirely  different,  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  theirs.  In  other  words,  on  the  Southern 
it  is  from  three  to  six  thousand  dollars  per  mUe  a  year,  and  we  ask 
for  less  than  a  thousand,  because  we  have  not  the  same  travel,  al- 
though most  of  the  deterioration  on  trackage  is  not  a  question  of 
traffic 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  put  under  permanent  build- 
ings mostly  new  buildings  constructed  during  the  year? 

Maj.  Baxter.  I  should  say  perhaps  50  per  cent  are  new  build- 
ings from  one  to  three  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  new  building  or  a  new  warehouse  build- 
ing, is  it  necessary  to  spend  up  to  5  per  cent  a  year? 

Maj.  Baxter.  These  buildings,  1  should  say,  are  now  two  to 
three  years  old  and  we  ask  only  IJ  per  cent  if  it  is  a  permanent  type. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  over  five  years  old. 

Maj.  Baxter.  The  roofs  are  leaking  and  in  some  cases  it  means 
a  complete  recovering  of  the  roof. 

The  Chairman.  Metal  .roofs? 
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Maj.  Baxter.  No;  in  practically  every  case  a  Johns-Mansville 
three-ply  roof. 

The  Chairman.  Guaranteed? 

Maj,  Baxter.  Guaranteed  for  10  years;  yes,  sir;  but  the  con- 
struction is  not  holding  out.  We  have  a  number  of  buildings  now 
that  really  are  in  need  of  complete  recovering,  but  we  can  not  do  it, 
we  have  not  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  temporary  buildings,  you  only  ask 
for  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent? 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir;  5  per  cent.  In  general  those  are  the  can- 
tonment type  of  buildings,  unpainted,  with  very  thin  paper  roofs. 
Then,  the  other  ones  are  wood  frame  with  corrugated-iron  covering. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  largely  on  a  percentage  basis  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  All  on  that  basis.  In  other  words,  I  have  divided 
the  capital  investment  into  permanent  buildings,  temporary  build- 
ings, trackage,  docks,  roads,  sewer  and  water,  equipment  and 
grounds,  and  for  each  of  those  there  is  a  percentage.  Grounds  in- 
clude keeping  down  the  underbrush  near  the  magazines  as  a  matter 
of  fire  protection  and  includes  the  maintenance  of  fences,  and  in- 
cludes the  maintenance  of  drainage,  and  at  some  of  the  places  where 
we  have  docks,  the  dredging.  Those  compare  very  favorably  with 
Tiffany  tables — they  are  old,  but  they  are  still  considered  the 
standard. 

You  take  Augusta  and  the  estimate  on  capital  investment  is  not 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  those  buildings  now,  but  what  the  build- 
ings cost,  so  that  the  1^  per  cent  does  not  mean  any  more  than  half 
in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  indications  are  that  the  materials  at  least 
used  in  the  repair  work  will  be  considerably  less  next  year  than  the 
market  prices  the  6th  of  August,  1920,  when  these  figures  were 
compilecl? 

Maj.  Baxter.  They  are  dropping,  and  if  they  do  we  will  catch  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  drop  very  much  in  proportion,  also  keeping 
in  mind  that  labor  used  in  the  improvements  may  remain  almost 
what  it  was  at  that  time,  there  could  be«a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  I  felt  that  the  reduction  in  building  material,  if  it 
was  appreciable,  would  be  kept  up  by  the  great  demand  for  building 
that  exists  and  next  spring  if  there  is  any  appreciable  reduction,  the 
country  mil  go  into  such  a  tremendous  building  program  that  it  will 
hold  up  the  price. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  I  understand  that  this  fifteen  million  and  odd  dol- 
lars represents  the  total  value  of  all  the  temporary  buildings  under 
the  control  of  the  Ordnance  Department? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Of  the  field  service  branch  of  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  all  these  buildings  be  in  use  during  the  next  fiscal 
year? 

Maj.  Baxter.  They  will  be  during  the  next  year,  but  we  are  hoping 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  next  calendar  year  or  fiscal  year  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  The  next  fiscal  year. 

Gen.  Williams.  They  are  all  in  use. 

Maj.  Baxter.  They  are  all  in  use  now. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Are  they  all  used  for  storage  purposes? 

Maj.  BAXTEfe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  special  in  any  of  this  that  you 
wish  to  call  the  committee^s  attention  to  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  works  on  the  same  basis? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  are  in  better  shape  than 
others,  but  the  general  condition  depends  on  the  large  total  located 
all  over  the  country;  it  is  just  an  average  condition. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  the  amount  of  the  estimate  necessary  for  the  repairs  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir.  The  R.  of  A.  includes  the  buildings,  the 
grounds,  and  the  docks. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  only  estimated  for  such  repairs  as  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  them  in  repair  during  the  time  that  you  will 
need  them  ?  In  other  words,  they  are  not  in  any  sense  permanent 
repaid  on  temporary  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Not  on  temporary  buildings.  In  other  words,  the 
nature  of  the  repair  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Byrns.  And  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  temporary  buildings  now 
whose  foundations  have  collapsed,  but  they  are  on  high  ground,  and 
we  expect  to  let  them  stay  and  use  them  as  they  stand,  because  it 
would  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  money  as  we  expect  to  abandon 
them  within  a  definitely  anticipated  time. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  percentage  is  really  lower, 
because  some  of  the  buildings  you  will  not  require  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  We  can  keep  the  temporary  buildings  in  good  repair 
for  5  per  cent  of  their  cost.  Particularly,  I  mean  the  temporary 
buildings  of  the  cantonment  type.  They  were  built  to  cany  loads 
of  80  pounds  per  foot,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  loads 
down  to  80  pounds  per  foot.  If  we  do  not,  then  we  have  settlements 
and  collapses  right  along. 

MANUFACTURING  ARSENALS. 
AMATOL,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  1 

Gen.  Williams.  That  finishes  the  field  service,  and  we  will  next 
take  up  the  manufacturing  arsenals.  The  first  one  is  Amatol  Arsenal, 
for  which  we  are  asking  $35,000. 

Maj.  Davis.  The  estunates  for  the  manufacturing  arsenals  are  not 
based  on  a  percentage  of  the  valuation  of  the  property,  but  they  are 
based  on  the  necessary  expenditures  during  the  previous  year  and 
the  actually  necessary  repairs  for  the  coming  year.  The  reason  for 
that  is  pi^incipally  that  these  are  the  older  arsenals;  there  are  fewer 
of  them,  and  it  is  done  this  way  rather  than  applying  a  general  per- 
centage, which  had  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  newer  storage  depots. 
I  can  go  into  the  details  of  that  particular  item. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  strictly  maintenance  item  at  Amatol  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  no  improvements  contemplated 
whatever.  I  may  say  that  the  basis  for  the  estimate  is  the  salaries  of 
the  maintenance  gang  and  a  small  amount  for  necessary  material. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  you  keep  at  each  of  these  arsenals  a  force 
t:hat  is  engaged  practically  all  the  time  in  doing  the  irork  necessary 
:f or  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  to  keep  them  in  a  fair  state 
of  repair  and  preservation  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  at  Amatol  we  maintain  a  gang^ 
"^'hich  consists  of  1  maintenance  superintendent,  2  foremen,  10 
laborers,  3  carpenters,  1  painter,  and  1  plumber. 

'  The  CiiAiRMAN.  Do  you  not  have  a  pretty  large  overhead,  with  one 
superintendent  and  two  foremen  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  work  is  very  widely  scattered. 

The  Chairman.  The  foremen  do  not  do  anything  but  superintend  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  three  superintendents  for  a  gang 
of  about  15  men. 

Maj.  Davis.  I  think  perhaps  that  the  term  " foremen ''  is  unfor- 
tunate there.  They  might  be  called  working  foremen.  They  are 
men  who  w^ould  go  out  in  charge  of  a  party,  simply  as  men  in  charge. 
In  other  w^ords,  tne  foreman  is  the  leading  man.  That  does  not  mean 
that  he  would  not  do  manual  labor  at  all.  The  maintenance  super- 
intendent is  the  only  man  who  actually  lays  out  the  work  and  plans 
it,  and  does  not  do  any  manual  work. 

The  Chairman.  These  other  two  foremen,  then,  do  work  besides 
boss  the  other  people  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  only  $1,600  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  range  of  pay  for  the  laborers  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  particular  laborers  in  this  maintenance  gang  are 
$1,105  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  expending  this  year  at  Amatol  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  amount  that  you  are  asking  for  next 
year  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  all  of  these  arsenals,  are  you  asking 
approximately  the  same  amount  for  next  year  that  you  are  expending 
this  year  out  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  WiLUAMs.  We  are  asking  more.  The  amouirts  are  not  prov- 
ing sufficient  this  year.    The  comparison  is  as  follows : 

Repairs  of  arsenals — manufacturing  arsenals  and  establishments. 


Amatol  Arsenal 

(^hicaeo  storage  depot 

^!rie  Ilowitzer  and  Rochester  (lun  Plants 

Frankford  Arsenal 

Picatinny  Arsenal 

Rock  Island  Arsenal 

Sprln^eld  Armory 

Tullvtown  Arsenal 

Watertown  Arsenal 

Waterviiet  Arsenal 


Estimates, 

fiscal  year 

1922. 


$35,000 
10,000 

8,000 
25,000 
50,000 
72,000 
25,000 

7,100 
35,475 
26,000 


Expending, 

fiscal  year 

1921. 


S24.180 

5;  000 

4,000 

12,000 

36,270 

30,600 

11,700 

5,200 

16,640 

12,690- 
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CHICAGO   STORAGE  DEPOT. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  next  is  the  Chicago  Storage  Depot. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  new,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  built  diring  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  spending  $10,000  there  this  year? 

Maj.  Davis.  In  repairs  of  arsenal  and  other  funds;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  have  you  there  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Approximately  47  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Not  all  the  time  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  them  are  paid  out  of  ordnance 
stores,  and  there  are  some  Salvage  Board  employees,  as  we  call  them, 
or  men  engaged  in  the  salvage  of  material  at  the  plants.  Those 
men  are  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  the  total  number  of  47  out  of 
this  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Gen.  Williams.  There  are  several  activities  going  on  there.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Salvage  Board  organization.  We  have  a 
lot  of  goods  stored  there. 

ERIE,   PA.,    howitzer   PLANT   AND   ROCHESTER  GUN   PLANT. 

The  CiiAmMAN.  The  next  is  the  Erie  howitzer  plant. 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Rochester  gun  plant. 

Maj.  Rose.  They  are  carried  as  a  part  of  the  Watervliet  Arsenal, 
and  are  covered  by  the  $26,000  estimate  for  that  arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  spending  there  this  vear? 

Maj.  Rose.  This  item  is  for  that  part  of  the  arsenal  and  the  amount 
probably  exceeds  that. 

The  Ohairman.  What  is  the  value  of  this  plant? 

Maj.  Rose.  There  are  two  plants  involved.  The  value  of  the 
Erie  howitzer  plant  is  S5, 226,000,  and  the  value  of  the  Rochester 
gun  plant  is  $4,537,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  manufacture  at  the  Rochester  gun 
plant  ? 

Gon.  Williams.  That  is  where  we  manufacture  the  75-millimetre 
guns. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  usinff  that  for  storage  now  ? 

Gon.  Williams.  The  shop  is  closed,  but  all  the  equipment  is  there, 
and,  I  dare  say,  there  are  some  things  stored  in  there  where  there  is 
available  room. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

FRANKFORD  ARSENAL,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

(See  p.  824,  878.) 

4 

Gen.  Williams.  Frankford  Arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  that  property  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Approximately  $6,000,000,  or,  to  be  exact,  $5,974,- 
000. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  usually  require  $25,000  to  maintain  it  in 
condition? 
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Maj.  O'Leary.  In  1920  we  expended  approximately  $42,000  for 
repairs.  Prior  to  that  time  we  did  not  spena  that  mucfc.  At  Frank- 
ford  a  considerable  amount  of  the  repairs  which  we  think  now  should 
have  been  done  from  the  appropriation  for  repairs  of  arsenals  was 
done  from  namufacturing  appropriations.  In  other  words,  a  shop 
would  be  partially  in  operation  or  one-third  of  it  would  be  in  opera- 
tion and  two-thirds  of  it  would  be  dead,  but  we  would  take  care  of 
the  whole  shop  building  and  make  all  the  repairs  on  that  building 
from  the  shop  expense  account.  We  do  not  think  that  should  be 
clone,  and,  therefore,  we  are  making  our  estimates  under  repair  of 
arsenals  sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  that  portion  of  the  plant, 
which  is  not  justly  chargeable  to  shop  expense. 

officers'  quarters. 

Now,  I  can  give  you  the  details  of  the  amount  we  are  asking  for  at 
Frankford,  $25,000,  by  subheads,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it  that  way. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  For  officers'  quarters,  we  propose  that  SI  ,600  should 
be  expended.  The  present  valuation  of  the  quarters  is  $105,000. 
Tliat  IS  a  very  conservative  estimate,  inasmuch  as  we  could  not  re- 
place the  quarters  for  that  amount  of  money,  and  I  doubt  if  we  could 
replace  them  for  much  less  than  twice  that  amount.  However,  using 
that  valuation,  the  maintenance  expense  at  $1,600  represents  Ih  per 
cent  deterioration.  That  is  larger,  probably,  than  it  would  be  if  we 
had  had  sufficient  funds  during  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  estimate  for  officers'  quarters  include 
over>'thing  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  the  way  of  interior  painting, 
decorating,  papering,  etc.,  and  is  all  of  that  work  done  out  of  that 
appropriation  ^ 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir,  always.  This  year  we  had  only  $800  for 
that  work,  and  consequent^  a  considerable  amount  of  it  had  to  be 
held  up. 

FOR  REPAIR,    ETC.,  TO  ENLISTED  MEN'S  QUARTERS. 

The  next  subitem  is  for  repair  and  improvements  to  enlisted  mens' 
quarters,  guardhouse,  post  hospital,  etc.,  $1,400.  The  present  valua- 
tion of  those  buildings  is  $294,682,^nd  $1,400  represents  a  deteriora- 
tion of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  approximately.  During  the  present 
year  we  had  only  $900  to  expend  on  those  buildings.  The  work  con- 
templated is  the  ordinary  maintenance  work.  The  next  item  is  for 
repairs  and  improvements  to  storehouses,  $3,000.  The  present  valua- 
tion of  the  storehouses  is  $833,475,  so  that  we  are  asking  for  mainte- 
nance, one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  valuation.  During  the  present 
vear  we  have  only  $1,500  for  this  purpose.  All  of  these  storenouses, 
1  might  say,  are  being  used.  The  next  item  is  for  repair  and  improve- 
ment of  buildings  used  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  work, 
$10,000.  The  present  valuation  of  those  buildings  is  $2,773,424. 
During  the  next  year  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  a  considerable 
expenditure  to  repair  roofs  and  roof  gutters  on  the  older  manufac- 
turing buildings  at  the  arsenal. 

The  upkeep  on  the  metal  work  on  those  buildiigs  at  Frankford  is 
probably  higner  than  it  is  at  a  great  many  other  arsenals,  due  to  the 
proximity  of  chemical  works.     The  fumes  from  that  plant  attack 
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the  metal  of  the  buildings  at  Frankford  Arsenal,  and  it  deteriorates 
very  rapidly.  Four  thousand  dollars  of  this  $10,000, 1  think,  will  be 
required  for  the  roofs  and  gutters.  The  remaining  $6,000  will  be 
expended  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs. 

liAINTENANCE  OF  GROUNDS,   ROADS,   ETO. 

The  next  item  is  the  maintenance  of  the  grounds,  roads,  preserva- 
tion of  trees,  etc.,  $4,000.  The  present  valuation  of  that  property  is 
$1,244,000,  so  that  this  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  about  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  valuation.  That  includes  the  ordinary 
repair  to  roads,  walks,  fences,  grounds,  etc. 

FOR  RAILROAD  TRACKAGE. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  railroad  trackage,  $1,400,  which,  based  on 
a  valuation  of  about  $62,000,  represents  an  expenditure  of  about  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  valuation. 

FOR  TUNNELS,   TOWERS,    ETC. 

The  next  item  is  for  tunnels,  towers,  and  water  installation,  $1,800^ 
which,  based  on  a  valuation  of  $282,000,  represents  an  expenditure 
of  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent. 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  last  item  is  for  the  electrical  equipment,  $1,800,  which,  on  a 
valuation  of  $380,000,  represents  an  expenditure  of  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  on  the  valuation.  During  the  present  year,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  do  many  of  the  necessary  repairs  due  to  lack  of  funds, 
and  of  the  $25,000  we  are  asking,  $16,000  is  for  repairs  to  buildings, 
and  the  average  expenditure  for  buildings  alone  would  be,  assuming 
that  we  expend  $16,000,  on  the  basis  of  about  one-third  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  valuation. 

PICATINNY   ARSENAL,   DOVER,   N.   .1. 

(See  p.  840.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  ntxt? 

Gen.  Williams.  Picatinny  Arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  property  at  Picatinny 
Arsenal? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  value  of  the  property  is  approximately  $9,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  items  figured  out  on  a  percentage 
basis? 

Maj.  Davis.  They  are  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  twice  the  amount  you  are  asking  for 
Frankford,  and  I  suppose  the  value  of  the  property  at  Frankford  is  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  at  Picatinny, 

Maj.  Davis.  I  have  not  the  figures  showing  the  property  values 
at  Frankford. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  briefly  state  what  you  want  to  do  at 
Picatinny  Arsenal. 

Maj.  Davis.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  explain  that  on  yesterday, 
under  the  special  items  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  if  you  will  remember, 
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there  were  two  items  for  Picatinpy  Arseral,  one-for  the  repair  of 
roads  and  the  other  for  the  repair  of  railroad  trackage,  and  you  asked 
vesterday  why  that  estimate  was  split  up,  partly  in  the  sundry  civil 
\>iU  under  special  items  and  partly  under  repairs  of  arsenals.  I  failed 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  Picatinny  Arsenal  there  is  no 
item  under  the  repair  of  roads  or  under  repair  of  railroad  tracks  for 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  the  special  items  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  There  are  two  items,  one  for  $25,000  for  the  repair  ol 
railroad  trackage,  and  one  for  $18,000  for  the  repair  of  roads.  They 
are  in  special  items,  but  there  is  nothing  on  that  account  under  • 
repairs  of  arsenals.  That  can  be  shifted,  if  the  committee  desires. 
I  simply  want  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  asking 
for  two  sums  of  money  for  the  repair  of  those  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  add  $50,000  to  the  amount  you  are  asking 
for  the  repair  of  trackage  and  repair  of  roads,  you  will  then  have  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $90,000,  ana  that  would  be  pretty  high. 

Gen.  Williams.  There  are  very  few  manufacturmg  operations 
going  on  there,  and  no  shop  expense  has  to  be  paid.  Many  things 
must  be  paid  in  this  way  that  the  manufacturing  operations  would 
otherwise  take  care  of.  These  are  necessary  expenses  at  the  arsenals 
that  must  be  met. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  that  is  unusual  in  this  expenditure  ? 
Is  that  about  your  normal  expenditure  at  Picatinny  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  about  normal. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  these  buildings  are  permanent? 

Maj.  Davis.  Practically  all  of  them  are  permanent.  Picatinny 
is  one  of  the  older  arsenals,  and  practically  all  of  the  buildings  are 
permanent. 

ROCK   ISLAND  ARSENAL,  ROCK   ISLAND,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  next  item  is  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  $72,000. 

Maj.  Rose.  The  valuation  of  Rock  Island  Arsenal  is  very  large, 
being  $42,995,000,  and  the  amount  asked  for  is  about  one-sixth  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  buildings? 

Maj.  Rose.  A  large  number  of  them  are  in  a  stabilized  condition, 
and  are  permanent  buildings.  While  the  repairs  are  not  great,  as 
sho^Ti  by  the  amount  askea  for,  it  is  still  necessary  to  spend  a  small 
amount  m  keeping  them  in  good  shape. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  in  1915  and  1916  you  had  $290,000 
for  the  repair  of  arsenals. 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  total  amount  of 
the  estimate  of  this  year  of  $2,615,515,  with  regard  to  the  arsenals 
and  buildings  that  you  repaired  when  you  had  $290,000? 

Gen.  Williams.  The  scope  of  the  appropriation  is  exactly  the  same, 
but  if  you  make  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  plant  and  property, 
including  stores,  in  1915  and  1916  with  the  present  value  of  those 
plants  and  properties,  you  will  see  that  we  ask  for  less  than  we  did 
then  by  a  great  deal. 
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The  Chairman^  In  1915  and  1916  you  had  very  few,  if  any,  of  these 
field  services  for  which  you  are  now  asking  the  larger  part  of  this 
appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  think  very  few  of  them,  because  we  had  very 
little  material  to  take  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  very  few  plants. 

Gen.  Williams.  We  had  five  manufacturing  plants  and  a  few  stor- 
age buildings. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  few  in  the  field  service? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
•     The  Chairman.  In  the  manufacturing  plants  and  in  the  field  serv- 
ice ? 

Gen.  Williams.  W^e  had  field  service  establishments  and  our 
stocks  at  some  of  the  manufacturing  plants. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  them  then? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  arsenals  'were  then  the 
storage  places,  in  addition  to  being  the  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  expend  in  those  days  around  $70,000  for 
repairs  at  Rock  Island  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir.  Rock  Island  then  was,  I  should  say,  only 
one-fourth  the  size  it  is  now. 

Maj.  Rose.  The  valuation  in  1916  was  SI 5,777,000,  so  that  it  is  now 
three  times  as  large. 

FOR   GROUNDS,   ROADS,    ETC, 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  is  to  be  spent  for  roads,  walks, 
etc.? 

Maj.  Rose.  On  grounds,  roads,  railroad  trackage,  etc.,  the  total 
amount  is  $37,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  of  road  have  you  there  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  There  are  about  between  10  and  15  miles  of  road. 

Tiie  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  improvement  of  those 
roads?     Are  they  paved  roads? 

Maj .  Rose.  They  are  macadam,  with  tarvia  surface,  or  water-bound 
macadam  roads,  and  there  are  some  cinder  roads.  Of  course  this  sum 
will  only  cover  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  roads,  and  it  does  not  provide 
for  any  radical  change  in  the  roads. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  trackage  is  there? 

Maj.  Rose.  Between  5  and  10  miles  of  railroad  trackage. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Gen.  Williams.  Springfield  Armory,  for  which  we  are  asking 
$25,000. 

FRANKFORD   ARSENAL,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

(Seep  824,874. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  I  would  like  to  make  a  correction  in  my  previous 
statements  in  regard  to  Frankford  Arsenal,  because  I  may  have 
given  a  wrong  impression.  I  stated  that  the  valuation  of  Frankford 
Arsenal  was  $6,000,000.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  that  the  total 
valuation  of  the  plant  was  that  amount,  but  that  was  the  valuation 
of  the  portion  of  the  plant  which  will  be  maintained  out  of  the 
appropriation  for  repairs  of  arsenals. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  valuation  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  $12,000,000,  the  difference  being  represented  by 
the  manufacturing  eq^uipment,  etc.,  which  is  not  maintained  from  the 
appropriation  ''Repair  of  Arsenals." 

SPRINGFIELD   ARMORY,    SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 
(See  p.  851.) 

At  Springfield  Armory  the  total  valuation  of  the  plant,  including 

everything,  is  $5,000,000,  and  we  are  asking  for  $25,000  for  the 

aintenance   of  property   at   the   Springfield   Arsenal,   valued   at 

.S2, 072,513.     The  first  item  is  repair  ana  improvement  to  officers' 

ciuarters,  $4,000,  which,  on  a  valuation  of  $87,240,  represents  a 

depreciation  of  4  J  per  cent.     There  are  at  Springfield  Armory  six  sets 

of  officers'  quarters.     Two  of  those  sets  were  built  about  1836  and  the 

remainder  of  the  six  prior  to  1900.     During  the  past  year  we  have 

had  only  $1,800  for  those  quarters,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 

the  amount  of  work  that  should  be  done  to  keep  them  in  a  fair  state  of 

repair.     The  next  item  is  repairs  and  improvements  to  enlisted  men's 

cjuarters,  post  hospital,  guardhouse,  etc.,  $2,000,  which,  on  the  basis 

<>f  an  estimated  valuation  of  $36,318,  represents  an  expenditure  of 

approximatelv  5  per  cent  of  the  valuation.     There  again  we  had  so 

little  money;  auring  thepast  year  for  that  work  that  we  are  asking  for 

a  material  increase.     The  next  item  is  repair  and  improvement  of 

storehouses,  $4,000,  which,  on  an  estimated  valuation  of  $417,487, 

represents  an  expenditure  of  approximately  1  per  cent  on  the  value. 

Included  in  this  item  there   are   two  large  temporary  storehouses 

\vhich  were  constructed  during  the  war  and  which  will  require  new 

roofs  and  extensive  repairs  in  order  to  protect  the  supplies  now  stored 

in  those  buildings.     That  one  item  makes  this  subitem  much  larger 

than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  next  item  is  repairs  and  improvements  to  buildings  used  in 
connection  with  manutacturing  work,  $7,500,  which,  based  upon  an 
estimated  valuation  of  $912,187,  represents  a  proposed  expenditure 
of  practically  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  valuation.  This 
item  does  not  include  any  extensive  repairs  or  alterations,  but  simply 
the  routine  upkeep.  The  next  item  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
grounds,  roads,  walks,  preservation  of  the  trees,  etc.,  $6,000,  which, 
based  on  an  estimated  valuation  of  $619,286,  represents  a  proposed 
expenditure  of  about  1  per  cent  of  the  value.  This  item  covers 
labor,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  required  for  properlv  caring  for  the 
lawns,  repairing  the  roads,  fences,  etc..  It  also  includes  the  upkeep 
of  approximately  2  miles  of  street  which  is  used  continuously  by  the 
public,  and  about  3  miles  of  roadway  within  the  grounds  proper.  The 
next  item  is  for  unforeseen  expenditures,  $1,500.  That  is  a  fund 
wliich  will  be  used  in  case  of  unusual  damage  due  to  storms,  and  for 
other  unforeseen  items  which  are  bound  to  come  up  from  time  to 
time. 

TULLYTOWN  ARSENAL,  TULLEYTOWN,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Tullytown  Arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  use  how  much  here? 

Gen.  Williams.  $7,100. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  property  there  ? 
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Maj.  Davis.  The  value  of  the  property  at  TuUytown  is  $6,808,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  new  arsenal. 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  at  that  arsenal  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Practically  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  using  it  for  storage  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  There  is  some  storage  there.  We  expect  to  salvage 
it. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  do  you  keep  there  for  mainte- 
nance ? 

Maj.  Davis.  The  total  force  required  therie  is  34  employees.  That 
includes  the  laborers  of  the  arsenal  maintenance  gang  and  the  em- 

f)loyees  receiving  and  issuing  stores.     We  have  stored  there  smoke- 
ess  powder  and  some  silk  for  bag-loading  and  cartridge  storage  cases, 
which  are  containers  for  smokeless  powder  charges. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  salvage  this  arsenal? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  have  vou  there  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  I  think  about  1,300  acres.  It  is  something  over 
1,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  likely  salvage  it  before  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  No,  sir.  The  Air  Service  is  now  making  a  survey 
to  determine  whether  they  want  to  retain  them.  Gen.  Menoher 
thinks  this  would  be  a  very  good  place  and  we  are  holding  it  until  they 
make  their  determination. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Tully town  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  It  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  just  north  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  many  houses  there  for  workmen  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  number  of  quarters  for  officers 
and  also  some  for  workmen. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  repaired  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  No  funds  have  been  requested  in  this  ap- 
propriation except  one  for  set,  the  commanding  officer's  quarters,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  village,  so  called,  will  probably  be  salvaged 
during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  demand  for  these  houses  for  other  pur- 
poses than  to  house  the  workmen  employed  at  the  arsenal  ? 

Maj.  Davis.  We  are  renting  some  of  them  to  Shipping  Board  om- 
ploj^ees,  and  we  have  received  numerous  requests  from  building  con- 
tractors outside  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  sell  these  houses. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  capable  of  being  knocked  down  and 
reerected,  and  there  apparently  is  a  considerable  demand  for  those 
houses. 

WATERTOWN    ARSENAL,  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

(See  p.  854.) 

Gen.  Williams.  The  next  is  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Maj.  Rose.  The  amount  of  $35,475,  which  we  are  asking  for  tliis 
arsenal,  is  slightly  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of 
the  arsenal,  and  it  includes  ordinary  improvements  to  grounds,  roads 
buildings,  storehouses,  trackage,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  valuation  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  The  present  valuation  is  $19,315,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  operating  this  arsenal  ? 
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Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  being  operated. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  buildings  are  mostly  permanent? 

Gen.  Williams.  Nearly  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  vou  are  doing 
there  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Watertown  is  the  place  where  we  make  seacoast 
carriages,  and  also  where  we  make  gun  forgings,  castings,  and  so  on* 
-we  have  a  steel  plant  there  with  open-hearth  furnaces  and  electrical 
furnaces,  as  well  as  a  foundry;  we  also  have  facilities  for  making  gun 
foreings  and  we  also  have  a  projectile  plant. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  men  are  employed  there? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  are  employing  there  now,  I  should  think, 
about  1,500;  during  the  war  we  had  about  7,000  employed  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  amount  you  usually  require  used  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  buildings,  walks,  etc.  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  We  require  it,  although  we  have  not  always  had  that 
much  to  spend  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  temporary  buildings  there? 

Maj.  Rose.  Practically  none. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  trackage  value  have  you  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  Our  track  valuation  is  about  $182,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  about  4  or  5  miles  of  track? 

Maj.  Rose.  It  would  be  approximately  4  or  5  miles. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  appear  that  you  have  some  unusually 
large  estimates  for  next  year  over  the  expenditures  of  this  year  at 
this  arsenal. 

Maj.  Rose.  The  expenditures  for  last  year  were  about  one-half  of 
this  estimate;  the  exact  figure  apportioned  last  year  was  $16,640. 

The  Cilvirman.  How  does  it  happen  you  are  asking  for  so  much 
more  this  year? 

Maj.  Rose.  Well,  because  that  is  actually  not  sufficient  to  do  the 
repair  work  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  unusual  repairs  that  you  expect 
to  make  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Rose.  The  repairs  are  not  unusual. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  is  spread  over  the  whole  plant? 

Maj.  Rose.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  divided  among  the  quarters,  hospital, 
storehouses,  manufacturing  buildings,  grounds,  roads,  sewer  and 
water  installation,  electricfi  equipment  and  mechanical  equipment, 
each  of  them  having  a  proportionate  share. 

watervliet  arsenal,  watervliet,  n.  y. 

(See  p.  859.) 

Gen.  Williams.  The  next  is  the  Watervliet  Arsenal. 

Maj.  Rose.  For  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  we  are  asking  $26,000, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  item  does  not  include  the  $8,000  for 
the  Erie  howitzer  plant,  as  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago;  the  item  per- 
tains to  the  arsenal  alone,  and  constitutes  about  one-fourth  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  valuation;  that  arsenal  is  valued  at  about  $10,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking,  then,  for  about  2 J  per  cent? 

Maj.  Rose.  No,  sir;  it  is  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  completes  your  manufacturing  establish- 
ments? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

22W6— 20— FT  1— "-^6 
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FIELD   SERVICE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
For  Repairs  to  Grounds.    {See  p.  865.) 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  notice  that  in  your  field  service,  after 
making  a  separate  estimate  for  most  of  the  items,  you  estimate  2  per 
cent  of  $9,140,060  invested  in  grounds,  or  $182,000,  and  for  repairs 
to  grounds. 

Maj.  Baxter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  spent  f or  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Surface  drainage,  and  keeping  vegetation  down 
around  the  magazines;  we  try  to  keep  skinned  50  feet  around  the 
magazines,  in  order  to  prevent  brush  or  grass  fires;  it  includes  the 
maintenance  of  fences;  these  magazines  have  an  unclimbable  fence 
around  them,  and  due  to  the  buildings  being  400  or  800  feet  apart 
it  means  that  we  have  75  or  100  miles  of  fence;  it  is  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  fences,  drainage  of  grounds,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  the 
keeping  open  of  navigation  up  to  the  docks  by  dredging. 

REPAIR  OP  BUILDINGS   FOR   STORAGE   OF  POWDER. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  under  subdivision  1  of  these  notes  which 

fou  have  furnished  the  committee,  that  you  estimate  850,000. 
s  that  still  carried  ? 

Mai.  Baxter.  We  retained  storage  for  approximately  100,000,000 
pounds  of  smokeless  powder  and  about  60,000  .ong  tons  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  the  contract  requires  that  we  turn  over  at  the  end  of 
five  years  those  buildings  in  the  same  state  of  repair  that  we  took 
them,  and  we  estimate  that  it  will  require  $50,000  to  keep  up  those 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  permanent  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  They  are  temporary  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  spend  the  $50,000  a  year  for? 

Maj.  Baxter.  Foundations,  replacing  corrugated  iron  that  is 
rusting  out,  repainting  some  of  the  tiron  that  is  painted,  etc. 

Gen.  Williams.  How  many  of  these  buildings  are  there  ? 

Maj.  Baxter.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  think  the  denartment  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  furnishing  the  committee  witJi  these  notes;  they  are 
very  illuminating  and  helpful  to  us  in  trying  to  visualize  the  whole 
situation  which  you  have  under  your  jurisdiction. 

Gen.  Williams.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that  each  year  if 
you  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  very  helpful  to  the  committee. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  WAR  PLANTS  SALVAGED. 

Mr.  Vare.  General,  what  percentage  of  your  emergency  war 
plants  or  temporary  plants  have  been  salvaged  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  nave  not  the  figures,  but  I  should  say  that  by 
far  the  greatest  majority  of  them  have  been  salvaged;  there  are  a 
few  that  we  still  expect  to  turn  over  for  salvage,  but  to  answer  your 
question  directly  I  would  have  to  get  a  statement  as  to  all  o{  the 
establishments  we  had.  I  suppose  you  mean  by  that  those  that 
were  built  from  Government  funds  and  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  States  ? 
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Mr.  Vare.  I  mean  all  additions  to  what  we  had  before  we  went 
into  the  war,  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  trying  to  ascertain,  if 
it  is  possible,  if  we  could  still  further  make  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  which  the  Government  is  going  to  cany  as  per- 
manent buildings. 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  certain  of  these  temporary  establish- 
ments that  are  already  marked  to  be  vacated  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
find  a  place  to  put  the  material.  For  instance,  take  the  Ogden  and 
Savanna  projects  and  the  Wingate  project;  if  we  get  those  then  we 
can  release  a  number  of  the  permanent  places  we  have  now. 

TOTAL   VALUE   OF   BUILDINGS   AND  MATERIAL   STORED. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  total  value  of  the  ammunition  of  all  kinds 
stored  in  the  various  warehouses? 

Gen.  Williams.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  mind  but  I  can  give 
you  those  figures.  Mr.  Good,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hearing*to-aay, 
asketl  for  the  valuation  of  all  of  the  establishments  that  we  are  main- 
taining  in  one  column  and  then  in  another  column,  alongside,  the 
value  of  the  material  that  we  have  in  these  various  estabfishments. 
I  suppose  that  would  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Vare.  Yes;  but  would  it  not  be  possible  to  add  to  that  state- 
ment the  estimated  value  of  the  plants  oefore  we  entered  the  war,  so 
that  there  can  be  a  comparison  made? 

Gen.  Williams.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  the  valuation  of  all  the 
plants  we  had  before  we  entered  the  war  and  we  can  put  that  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  meant  to  have  it  put  in  that  same  statement  so  that 
Congress  may  have  those  figures  side  by  side. 

Valuation  of  ordnance  establishments  as  of  Nov.  1,  1920. 


Plant. 


Value  of  plant. 


Value  of  store  . 


Amatol  Arsenal 

A uRiista  Arsenal 

Henicia  Arsenal 

Frankford  Arscwal 

( )|;den  Arsenal 

Pir^t  inny  Arsenal 

Karitan  Ar>ienal 

Kock  Inland  Arsenal •. 

San  Antonio  Arsenal 

M>ringfield  Armory 

TiillyioA-n  Ar^nai 

Watertown  Arsenal 

Wateniiet  Arsenal 

Charleston  General  Ordnance  Depot 

Chicago  Storage  Depot 

Curtis  Bay  General  Ordnance  Depot 

I  )elaware  <  Jeneral  Ordnance  Depot 

Hawaii  Ordnance  Depot 

Manila  Ordnance  Depot 

Middlelown  General  Ordnance  Depot 

Mf>rRan  General  Ordnance  Depot 

Panama  Ordnance  Denot 

PMiniman  (Jeneral  Oranance  Depot 

Pip  Point  General  Ordnance  Depot 

?c\  pn  l*ine«  (Seneral  Ordnance  Depot 

St>arta  General  Ordnance  Depot 

Tnledo  Storase  Depot  N<w  1 

Win'.af'  General  Ordnance  Depot 

\V«w  dhiiry  General  Ordnance  Depot 

A»  crdeen  Provine  Ground 

Krie  Pro\  ins  Ground , 

Sav.uina  T^rovin*?  Ground 


»16,M8, 

1,055, 

1,628, 

12, 168, 

2,000, 

8,965, 

14,07:}, 

4-i,995, 

997, 

5,000. 

6,808, 

20,122, 

10,2.V^, 

4,625. 

7,602, 

7,080, 

4,202, 

564, 

592, 

1,372, 

8,W2. 

441, 

7.:^0», 

3,699, 

5,500. 

l.Hfl. 

3,268, 

650, 

3,059, 

17.600, 

•5,75.^, 

5.  ia5. 


300.00 
743.00 
600.00 
000.00 
000.00 
166.00 
000.00 
000.00 
600.00 
000.00 
000.00 
640.00 
879. 00 

orw.oo 

78  {.00 
4-22.00 
975.00 
359.00 
933.00 

iH-roo 

98:^00 
182.00 
200.00 
709.00 
000.00 
(KM).  00 
*«9.00 
500.00 
095.00 
000.00 
424.00 
920.00 


12,889,224.00 

31,460,906.10 

16,1.'U,010.0L 

9,000,000.00 


20,000, 

214,264, 

392,011, 

3.3,494, 

77, 400, 

16,539. 

5,000. 

5,000, 

74,677. 


000.00 
876.00 
374. 00 
385.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
8')0.00 


84,790, 
47, 255. 

1.000. 

1,000, 
27,854, 
37,  i-^j:, 

1,000, 
.34,787, 
72,191, 
54,sri9, 
15,705, 
29.44K, 
21.310. 
22. 4M, 
76, 790. 
49,000, 
150.000. 


259.00 
0:6.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
M:.b.u» 
000.00 
634.00 
61S.00 
809.00 
622.00 
10«<.00 
422.00 
002.00 
000.00 
000. 00 
000.  CO 
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Valuation  ofordrumce  estahliahments  as  of  Nov,  1,  1920 — Continued. 


Plant. 


Erifi  Howit7er  Plant 

Old  Hickorv  Powd«v  Plant 

Rochc<-tPr  Ctvn  Plant 

Nitrato  Plant  No.  1 

Nitrate  Plant  No.  2 

Total 


Value  of  plant. 


$s,22fi.non.oo 

90.000,000.00 

4,537,000.00 

13.500,000.00 

70.000,000.00 


414,449,482.00 


Value  of  M« 


si.aoo.ooaso 

50,»».ntti.» 

i.otn.nooLW 


1, 676, 4  IS.  131- QO 


Valuation  of  prewar  ordnance  establishments. 


Plant. 


Augusta  Arsenal 

Benicia  Arsenal 

Frank  ford  .-ft-senal.. 

Hawaii  Arsenal 

Manila  Arson il 

New  York  Arsenal.. 

Panima  Arsen  \\ 

Pieatinny  Arsenal . . , 
Rock  Island  Arsenal 
Fan  Antonio  Arsenal 

Sandy  Hook 

Springfield  Armory. 
U  atertown  Arsenal . 
Waterviiet  Arsenal. . 

Total 


Value  of  plant. 

Value  of  stocfs. 

$280,816.00 

$1,880, 441.  CB 

485,566.00 

316,21].ffi 

2,947,182.00 

5,611.  h52. 00 

65,600.00 

388,660.00 

2, 501, 701.  f» 

9,045,931.00 

367,606.00 

221,519.00 

500,ooaon 

1,082,659.00 

7,239,4*4® 

6,366,437.00 

17, 7W,  79a  00 

148,916.00 

1,6S3,C3:.» 

1.271,401.00 

3, 133, 61V  00 

3,Z«5,164.00 

6.4?6,99o.0B 

1,261,252.00 

l,292,04vOr 

1,473,077.00 

11,973,000.  OP 

28,324,180.00 

60, 760, 783. 00 

Gen.  Williams.  Many  of  them,  you  see,  were  built  during  the  war, 
so  that  they  had  no  value  before  the  war.  Take,  for  instance,  Rock 
Island;  that  had  a  certain  value  in  1915,  ^fhich  we  can  give  you. 
Now,  then,  we  made  large  expenditures  there  for  permanent  improve- 
ments and  permanent  installations,  shop  buildings,  storehouses, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  a  present  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  what  Mr.  Vare  has  reference  to  is  to  hare 
another  column,  say,  in  1916,  which  whould  show  Rock  Island  in 
that  column  about  one-third  of  what  it  would  be  in  1920,  and  then 
when  there  was  nothing  in  1916  that  space  would  be  left  blank. 

Gen.  Williams.  Very  well. 

NITRATE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  you  have  some  other  items. 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  the  nitrate  establishments,  for  which 
Maj.  Bums  will  speak. 

Mai.  Burns.  We  have  three  nitrate  projects  that  are  being  re- 
tainea  by  the  Government;  they  were  built  during  the  war  and  must 
be  maintained  until  Congress  makes  a  final  decision  as  to  the  ultimate 
use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  They  consist  of  United  States 
Nitrate  Plant  No.  1,  Sheffield,  Ala.,  which  cost  the  Grovemment 
$13,500,000;  United  States  Nitrate  Plant  No.  2,  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala.,  which  cost  the  Government  $70,000,000;  and  then  the  Warrior- 
Sheffield  transmission  line  for  the  connection  of  the  No.  2  plant  with 
the  power  plant  down  at  Gorgas,  near  Birmingham,  costing  $900,000. 
Under  this  estimate  we  are  asking  for  $112,756.50  for  all  three 
projects,  or  less  than  one-seventh  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  three. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  you  spendmg  m  maintaming  them  this 
year  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  We  are  spending  $74,000  for  the  three,  sir.  Of 
course,  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in  those  plants,  because  they 
are  of  permanent  construction  and  they  were  put  in  stand-by  just 
prior  to  the  present  fiscal  year,  so  that  the  expenses  of  the  plants 
during  this  year  are  a  minimum;  but  naturally  the  expenses  are 
going  to  rise  as  time  goes  on. 

NITRATE   PLANT   NO.  1,  SHEFFIELD,  ALA. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  plant  at  Sheffield — ^Plant  No.  1 — is  that 
completed  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  It  is  completed  in  a  way.  The  process  consists  of 
fixing  nitrogen  by  the  Haber  process;  then  in  coverting  some  of  the 
ammonia  formed  into  nitric  acid,  in  concentrating  the  nitric  acid, 
and  in  neutralizing  the  nitric  acid  formed  with  some  of  the  ammonia 
to  form  ammonium  nitrate;  all  of  the  steps  are  completed  and  are 
satisfactory  except  the  production  of  ammonia.     The  part  of  the 

Elant  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ammonia  itself  has  not 
een  successfully  developed  up  to  the  present  time;  we  have  a 
research  department  working  on  it,  however,  and  it  feels  thoroughly 
sure  that  it  has  the  problem  solved  and  that  before  long  we  will  be 
able  to  design  and  construct  a  unit  in  which  we  can  form  the  ammonia, 
and  accomplish  what  was  intended  by  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916,  which  included  a  $20,000,000  nitrate  appropriation  that  you 
probably  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  work  of  construction  going  on  now 
at  this  plant  ? 

Maj.  JBurns.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  has  been  going  on  during  the  year  i 

Maj.  Burns.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  stopped  i 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Williams.  That  plant  was  completed  as  planned,  but  one 
of  the  steps  in  the  process  was  not  successful. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  that  necessitate  the  building  of  more 
buildings  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  That  necessitates  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
research  to  see  where  the  trouble  is  and  it  we  discover  the  trouble 
we  will  have  to  redesign  that  particular  portion  of  the  plant  and 
rebuild  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  have  you  maintaining  the  plant  ^ 

Maj.  Burns.  Fifty  employee's. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  buildings  i 

Maj.  Burns.  We  have  112  dwelling  houses,  some  25  barracks, 
and  we  have  19  permanent  manufacturing  buildings,  including 
everything  from  steam  power  house  up  to  the  finished  product  oi 
the  plant,  or  ammonium  nitrate. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  what  materials  were  the  dwellings  constructed — 
frame  i 

Maj.  Burns.  I  can  not  exactly  tell  you  what  they  are  sir,  but  I 
think  they  a'-e  frame  stuccoed  on  the  outside.  [Correction:  Most  of 
the  dwellings  are  of  hollow  tile,  stuccoed  on  outside  and  are  of  perma- 
nent construction.] 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  manufacturing  plant  is  made  up  of 
permanent  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  power  plant  in  connection  with  tlii> 
esitablishment  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  a  steam  power  plant. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  any  of  your  power,  then,  by 
water  power  for  this  plant  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Not  at  p.osent,  and  we  are  not  running  this  steam 
power  plant,  for  that  matter,  because  it  is  too  large  for  the  needs  of 
the  plant  during  standby 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  Warrior -Sheffield  transmission 
line,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  that  line  was  to  carry  power  from 
the  Warrior  River  to  this  Sheffield  plant. 

Maj.  Burns.  It  carries  power  from  the  Warrior  River  to  the  No.  2 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  to  the  Sheffield  plant  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  No,  sir;  the  No.  2  plant  is  also  located  near  Sheffield. 

The  Chairman.  The  No.  2  plant  cost,  I  understood  vou  to  sav. 
$70,000,000. 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  houses  and  barracks*  occupied  except  by 
the  repair  gang  that  you  have  there  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  At  the  No.  1  plant? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Burns.  No,  sir;  just  the  repair  and  maintenance  force.  We 
have  quite  a  number  of  surplus  houses,  but  we  have  not  allowed  the 
civilian  population  of  the  community  to  live  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  in  these  permanent  buildings— 
anvthing  except  the  machinery  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  No,  sir;  nothing  but  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  General,  why  could  not  some  of  those  buildings  be 
used-  for  storage  purposes  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  They  are  chock  full  of  machinery,  and  there  is  no 
place  for  storage;  you  might  fill  a  few  aisles,  but  there  is  nothing 
suitable  for  real  storage. 

Maj.  Burns.  Then  there  is  another  point.  Those  plants  are  bound 
to  have  a  future  of  some  kind,  because  their  product  is  very^  impor- 
tant to  the  fertilizer  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  that  while  the  plants  aro 
kept  as  a  reserve  or  while  their  future  is  being  determined  it  might 
be  possible  to  use  them  for  storage  purposes,  and  I  had  supposed 
you  had  storage  buildings  of  a  permanent  character  there  lor  the 
storage  of  your  finished  product. 

Maj.  Burns.  There  are  very  few  storage  buildings,  because  it  wa^ 
intended  to  ship  out  the  product  as  rapicUy  as  possible  to  the  loadinii: 
plants  during  tne  war. 

nitrate   plant   no.  2,  MUSCLE    SHOALS,  ALA. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  have  you  in  the  way  of  a  plant  at'MusoIe 
Shoals  i 

Maj.  Burns.  Well,  I  suppose  that  we  have  the  largest  chemical 
plant  that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  it  is  of  permanent 
construction;  I  think  it  is  extremely  well  designed  and  extremely 
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^'ell  constructed;  it  has  a  steam  power  plant  that  can  produce  some 
60,000  kilowatts  and  it  has  a  chemical  plant  that  is  able  to  change 
the  necessary  raw  materials  into  the  finished  product  or  ammonium 
nitrate  to  the  extent  of  110,000  tons  per  year:  it  does  it  through  the 
oyanamid  process,  in  which  you  make  calcium  carbide  and  then 
i»ombine  with  this  calcium  carbide  the  nitrogen  which  you  obtain 
from  the  air. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  are  the  raw  materials  used  in  this  plant? 

Mai.  Burns.  They  are  limestone  and  coke^  they  are  welded 
together  to  form  the  carbide  through  the  heat  of  electric  furnaces 

The  Chairman.  How  many  manufacturing  buildings  have  you? 

Maj.  BuuNS.  We  have  over  100  permanent  manuiacturing  build- 
ings. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  quite  large? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes;  some  of  them  are  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  dimensions? 

Maj.  Burns.  There  is  one  there  that  is  some  1,000  feet  long  and 
approximately  100  feet  wide. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  ? 

Maj.  Bui?NS.  It  is  some  40  or  50  feet  high,  I  think;  it  is  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  calcium  carbide  is  formed  and  in  wliich  the  electric 
furnaces  exist. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  permanent  buildings  all  completedj 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  the  scheme  for  permanent  buildings, 
as  originally  contemplated,  been  completed  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  1  must  mafce  a  slight  modification  of  that. 
There  is  a  construction  program,  now  in  the  last  stages  of  completion, 
which  will  round  out  some  of  the  minor  mistakes  that  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  wartime  construction,  and  will  complete  also  some  of  the 
minor  things  that  were  not  completed  because  of  the  stoppage  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice.  For  instance,  the  large  steam  plant  did  not 
have  any  method  of  getting  rid  of  its  ashes,  and  that  ash-handling 
arrangement  is  now  being  put  in.  Another  item  is  that  we  had  no 
source  of  limestone  suj)ply  and  now  a  quarry  for  such  supply  is  being 
developed. 

The  C/H airman.  What  have  you  erected  in  the  way  of  houses  for 
workmen,  barracks,  and  quarters? 

Maj.  Burns.  Well,  we  have,  roughly,  some  250  houses  there  to  take 
care  of  tHe  operating  force,  and  they  are  of  a  permanent  nature;  dur- 
ing the  coiLstruction  period  we  took  care  of  some  20,000  people,  but, 
of  course,  the  facilities  were  all  very  temporary. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  facilities  destroyed  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  In  great  measure,  and  we  destroyed  them  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  fire  hazard;  we  have  taken  sections  out  here,  there,  and 
elsewhere,  according  to  a  definite  scheme,  so  that  if  any  fire  does 
come  along  it  will  not  wipe  out  our  construction  camp,  it  the  plant 
operates  there  will  have  to  be  some  construction  done  in  order  to 
cnange  it  over  from  an  explosives  plant  to  a  fertilizer  plant,  and  we 
are  retaining  these  facilities  for  that  pur[)ose. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  permanent  barracks  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  For  enlisted  men? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  or  for  workmen. 

Maj.  Burns.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman,  How  about  officers'  quarters  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  There  are  no  officers'  quarters,  as  such,  but  there  are 
some  small  dwellings,  as  mentioned  above,  for  the  operating  force. 
TTiey  never  built  any  quarters  for  officers. 

Tne  Chairman.  Are  they  frame  dwellings  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  whole  plant  been  completed  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  it  might  be  that  later  on,  if  the 
plant  should  be  operated,  more  living  accommodations  would  hare 
to  be  provided  for  the  operating  force,  but  there  is  plenty  there  now 
to  take  care  of  our  needs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  houses  are  being 
rented,  in  great  measure,  to  the  employees  that  are  erecting  the  dam 
at  Muscle  Shoals,  so  that  we  are  utilizing  to  the  full  all  of  the  housing 
facilities  there  and  obtaining  as  great  a  return  as  we  can  for  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  of  the  $70,000,000  expended  for  the  dam  f 

Maj.  Burns.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  dam  is  not  completed,  is  it  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  has  been  spent  on  the  dam  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I  can  give 
them  to  you  approximately. 

TJje  Chairman.  Well,  approximately. 

Maj.  Burns.  I  think,  roughly,  some  $12,000,000  has  been  expended. 

The  Chairman.  What  expenditure  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  dam  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  those  figures,  Mr.  Cliairman, 
as  that  work  is  being  handled  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  work  going  on  now  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  progressing  very  well,  in  my  judg- 
ment; I  was  down  there  not  long  ago  and  the  work  seemed  to  lie 
going  along  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  W^as  this  plant  ever  operated  at  all? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  just  about  to  come  into  operation  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice.  In  order  to  see  whether  we  nad  a  satL-^- 
factory  plant  a  test  run  was  made  in  January,  1919,  and  it  proved  the 
plant  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory, 

WARRIOR-SHEFFIELD  TRANSMISSION  LINE. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  power? 

Maj.  Burns.  We  get  the  power  from  this  Warrior-Sheffield  trans- 
mission line  that  ties  in  with  the  installation  that  we  built  in  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.^s  plant  at  Gorgas,  Ala, 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  a  steam  plant  for  the  operation  of 
this  establishment? 

Mai.  Burns.  We  have,  yes,  sir;  but  at  that  time  it  was  not  com- 
pleted; we  have  on  the  ground  now  a  60,000-kilowatt  steam  plant, 
which  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  estimated  power  required  to  op- 
erate this  plant  to  capacity? 

Maj.  Burns.  Some  80,000  kilowatt,  or  100,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  only  have  steam  power  for  one-third  of 
the  capacity? 
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Maj.  Burns.  No;  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  this  transmission  line? 

Maj.  Burns.  Ninety  miles.  It  was  necessar;y'  to  put  it  in  because 
A  larfi;e  amount  of  power  was  very  assential  and  it  was  figured  that  we 
ooula  not  obtain  tnat  power  in  time  for  the  plant  except  by  buUding 
rt  11  extension  on  to  some  already  existing  plant,  because  we  could  not 
?^tart  from  the  ground  up  and  put  in  the  power  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  line  built  simply  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing power  for  this  plant? 

Maj.  BmNS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  90  miles? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  that  an  overhead  line  or  an  underground  line  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Overhead,  sir. 

'^The  Chairman.  You  figure  it  will  cost  $84,264  to  maintain  this 
plant? 

Maj.  Burns.  That  No.  2  plant;  yes,  sir. 

character  of  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  buildings  are  of  a  permanent 
character  and  of  fireproof  construction  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  The  manufacturing  plant  is  absolutely  so,  yes,  sir; 
but,  of  course,  there  are  always  things  happening;  we  have  got  to 
touch  up  the  machineiy  and  buildings  every  now  and  then  in  order  to 
keen  them  in  satisfactory  condition. 

The  Chairaun.  Do  you  maintain  a  fire  apparatus? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  did  you  say  you  have  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  I  think  about  350,  100  in  the  plant  proper  and  250 
in  the  village,  and  we  have  some  2,600  people  living  tnere  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  people  who  are  employed  in  the  plant  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  People  working  there  and  also  working  on  the  dam. 

The  Chairman.  They  live  in  these  houses  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mai.  Burns.  Yes,  sir:  we  have  every  house  rented,  and,  of  course, 
everybody  is  paying  rent. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  repair  force  have  you  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Our  entire  force  at  the  No.  2  plant  is,  roughly,  150. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  For  everything;  for  repairs,  maintenance,  guarding, 
policing,  and  all  that  Sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  industrial  activities  in  the 
vicinity  of  plant  No.  2  ? 

Maj.^  Burns.  Practically  none.  There  are  three  small  towns  near 
it,  but  they  have  no  industries  of  any  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  the  plant  now  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  work  being  done  there  is  being  done  on 
the  dam  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  repairs  and  maintenance  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  still  have  this  construction  program 
that  1  spoke  about.  As  you  know,  this  whole  matter  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  until  a  decision  is  reached  the  War  Depart- 
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ment  is  endeavoring  to  retain  the  plants  in  an  effective  condition  for 
military  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  for  the  record  a  picture  of  just 
what  you  have  there  to  guide  us  with  reference  to  this  appropriation 
for  maintenance. 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  that  it  will  take  $6,092  for  the  repair 
of  the  transmission  line? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  repair  force  have  you? 

Maj.  Burns.  It  varies,  sir.  During  the  last  year,  for  instance,  we 
had  several  breakdowns  due  to  very  severe  blows  that  occurre<l. 
That  90-mile  transmission  line  goes  through  very  rough  country. 
It  is  cj^uite  difficult  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  ordinary  maintenance' 
force  IS  very  small.  Every  once  in  a  while  we  have  to  send  out  a 
number  of  people  to  fix  it  up  a^ain. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  light  to  the  employees? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.     Of  course,  they  all  have  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  power  for  the  work  that  is  being  done 
on  the  dam  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  that  is  paid  foi^  out  of  the 
appropriation  that  is  financing  the  dam. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  trying  to  ascertain  the  extent? 

Maj.  Burns.  The  line  supplies  tne  entire  needs  of  No.  2  and  also 
the  entire  needs  of  the  construction  force  at  the  dam. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  the  power  you  are  furnishing? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  just  marking  time  there  awaiting  the  action 
of  Congress  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Has  the  War  Department  any  plan  of  action? 

Gen.  Williams.  We  have  a  billpending  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Magee.  Approved  by  the  War  Department? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  it  designed  to  do  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  To  form  a  Government  corporation  and  to  take 
Plant  No.  2  and  to  operate  it  for  the  purpose  oi  producing  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Magee.  A  Government  operation  ? 

Gen.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

RENTALS. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  becomes  of  the  rents  from  these  buildings  ? 
Maj.  Burns.  They  are  covered  into  the  Treasury.     I  think  we  are 
obtaining  for  rental  from  No.  2  the  sum  of  $72,000  a  year. 

PURCHASE   OF   LAND — LIMESTONE    QUARRY. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  recently  acquired  some  land  there  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  down  at  Waco,  Ala. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  far  is  that  from  Muscle  Shoals? 

Maj.  Burns.  Twenty-five  miles. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  recall  how  much  land  was  purchased? 

Maj.  Burns.  My  memory  is  that  some  450  acres  were  purchased. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  a  statement,  if  an  estimate 
has  been  made,  as  to  the  amount  of  available  rock  at  the  Russellville 
quarry,  owned  by  the  Foster-Crayton  Co.,  and  the  amount  estimated 
to  be  available  at  this  new  quarry  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Oovernment  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  care  about  having  any  statement 
as  to  the  qualitv  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  1>s,  sir;  I  would  like  to  have  that. 

(The  statement  requested  follows:) 

The  full  operation  of  United  States  nitrate  plant  No.  2  requires  the  use  in  the 
limekilns  of  some  1,200  short  tons  of  limestone  each  day,  which  requires  the  quarry- 
ing of  some  1,500  tons  in  order  to  take  care  of  wastage  in  fines,  whicn  are  produced  m 
processing  the  stone. 

For  economical  operation  this  limestone  must  be  of  excellent  quality;  from  a  chem- 
ical standpoint  it  should  contain  not  less  than  97  per  cent  calcium  carbonate  aud  not 
more  than  2  per  cent  magnesium  carbonate;  and  from  a  physical  standpoint  should 
be  of  such  nature  as  will  not  produce  large  quantities  of  fines  or  small  particles  when 
burned  in  a  rotary  limekiln.  The  stone  should  be  of  such  size  as  will  pass  through 
a  24*inch  ring  ana  not  through  a  one-half-inch  ring. 

During  the  small  scale  operation  of  the  plant,  the  limestone  was  obtained  from  a 
private  quarry — Foster  &  i'reighton's,  at  Russellville,  Ala. — some  25  miles  from  the 
plant,  which  quarry  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  and  is  practically  the  only  operating 
private  quarry  in  any  reasonable  vicinity.  This  stone  was  not  considered  entirely 
safisfactory,  however,  from  a  quality  standpoint,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  waste 
lines  produced.  The  operating  report  states  i^-ith  reference  to  this  matter:  "The 
limestone  which  hajs  been  used  ever  since  the  plant  started  operation  is  soft  and 
disintegrates  in  its  passage  through  the  kiln  and  fully  25  per  cent  of  the  lime  as  it  is 
discharged  from  the  cooler  is  in  the  form  of  fine  dust."  This  dust  can  not  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  nitrogen  products.  The  average  calcium  carbonate  content  of 
this  stone  was  less  than  97  per  cent. 

From  a  quantity  standpoint  this  auarry  seems  to  be  unable  to  supply  the  amounts 
required  except  at  an  exceedingly  nigh  cost.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
stratum  of  limestone  that  exists  at  this  quarry  which  can  be  used  for  stone  at  the  No. 
2  plant  is  of  narrow  width,  is  sandwiched  between  layers  of  poorer  stone,  and  is,  in 
general,  covered  over  with  very  heavy  overburden.  This  overburden  increases  as 
the  quarry  face  is  used  up.  Even  after  making  a  very  great  effort  to  obtain  stone 
from  this  quarry  in  proper  quantity  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  prr,- 
duce  sufficient  for  maintaining  the  plant  in  even  one-thira  operating  capacity. 

At  the  Waco  quany  site  the  Go^ ernment  owns  some  450  acres  of  stone  land.  The 
quarry  consists  of  a  horizontal  layer  of  rock  which  is  covered  by  an  overburden  of 
an  average  depth  of  some  4  feet.  This  bed  has  been  investigated  by  a  vertical  shaft 
45  feet  deep  and  30  feet  by  20  feet  and  by  some  27  core  drill  holes  50  feet  deep.  The 
average  analyses  of  the  rock  of  all  holes  show  a  calcium  carbonate  content  of  97.53  per 
cent  and  a  magnesium  carbonate  content  of  1.30  per  cent,  which  indicates  stone  of 
very  hi^  quality.    Its  physical  properties  have  likewise  proven  very  satisfactory. 

The  survey  has  proven  that  the  quarrj'  consists  of  a  flat  bed  of  limestone  of  satisfactory 
nuality  to  adepth  of  at  least  50  feet.  It  should  contain  sufficient  stone  to  maintain 
tne  plant  in  full  operation  for  well  in  excess  of  40  years. 

The  following  quotation  is  inserted  from  the  report  of  the  practical  limestone 

?[uarr\'ing  man,  Mr.  J.  C.  Budding,  president  of  the  Lancaster  Lime  &  Supply  Co.,  of 
-•ancaster,  Pa.,  who  has  engs^ed  by  the  Nitrate  Di\  ision  to  pass  upon  the  quarry  and 
our  proposed  methods  of  opening  and  operating  it: 


"deposit  op  rock. 


"We  find  that  you  have  proven  the  deposits  of  limestone  on  your  propertyto  be  very 
large  and  this  deposit  ought  to  take  care  of  your  requirements  for  40  years,  providing 
you  consume  2,000  tons  per  day. 

"Since  you  have  agreed  to  change  the  site  of  your  plant  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek,  you  are  going  to  make  available  to  the  presenl  quan^*^  approximately  30  per 
cent  mote  stone. 

"We  examined  your  borings  made,  which  have  proven  the  deposit  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  can  not  be  any  dispute  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  your  material.  Taking 
the  deposit  into  consideration,  the  uniformity  of  this  stone  is  better  than  any  other 
deposit  we  have  known  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  more  care  has  been  taken  in 
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making  this  examination  than  any  quany  proposition  ever  developed  in  the  northeast. 
You  have  proved  the  width,  length,  and  depth  of  your  deposit  and  have  aisu 
determined  the  amount  of  stripping  necessary  to  be  made,  which  leaves  notbii^ 
undone. 

"We  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  original  plans  in  such  good  shape  and  we  le^l 
that,  with  the  recommendations  we  have  made,  the  care  you  have  taken  in  developix^ 
these  suggestions  and  points  brought  out  by  getting  together,  you  can  go  ahead  and 
build  a  first-class  plant  that  will  turn  out  stone  very  cheaply." 

ABERDEEN   PROVING   GROUND. 

(See  P.  790,  814.)  • 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  take  up  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  The  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  cost,  exclusive  of 
land,  nearly  $12,000,000.  Its  value,  allowing  for  the  salvage  of 
some*  temporary  buildings,  is  approximately  $11,500,000,  exclusive 
of  land,  which  cost  us  about  $3,600,000.  The  estimate  submitted 
this  year  for  repairs  of  arsenals  is  $60,000,  which  is  approximately 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  the  establishment,  exclusive 
of  the  land. 

The  buildings  at  this  establishment  are  temporary,  some  of  them, 
and  some  permanent.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  frame,  although 
some  few  are  brick  and  some  are  steel.  The  basis  of  the  estimate 
is  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  these  buildings,  based  on  experience 
rather  than  upon  tables.  We  believe  that  we  can  keep  the  buildings 
in  repair  on  tne  basis  of  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  frame  buildings 
and  1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  steel  buildings  and  brick  buildings. 
The  construction  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  that  of  the  field  service  establishments  and  that 
of  our  permanent  arsenals,  such  as  Watertown  and  Watervliet.  The 
buildings  ai:e  of  more  permanent  construction  than  the  cantonment 
buildings  of  the  field  service  and  are  of  less  permanent  construction 
on  the  whole  than  those  of  the  permanent  manufacturing  arsenals. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  firing  of  large  guns  at  a  proving  ground  is 
more  destructive  to  buildings  than  the  operations  carried  on  at  the 
arsenals.  Glass  is  broken  frequently  by  the  concussion  of  the  guns, 
and  plumbing  and  drainage  pipes  are  broken  also.  Also,  the  traffic 
over  the  roads  is  very  mucn  heavier.  We  have  very  heavy  machines 
hauled  by  tractors  going  over  these  roads  constantly. 

The  Ordnance  Department  has  always  divided  its  repairs  of 
arsenals  for  permanent  establishments  into  subheads,  as  has  been 
stated  by  other  officei-s.  Under  the  first  subhead  at  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  are  officers'  quarters,  which  are  of  a  semipermanent 
and  temporary  character.  The  total  value  of  these  quarters  is 
$345,000  and  the  estimate  to  keep  them  in  repair  for  one  year  is 
$6,900,  being  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  quarters.  Another 
item  covers  repairs  and  improvements  to  enlisted  men's  quarters 
guardhouse,  hospital,  etc.;  the  total  value  of  the  buildings  is 
$483,668  and  the  estimate  to  keep  these  buildings  in  repair  for 
one  year  is  $6,353,  being  less  than  2  per  cent  of  their  value.  The 
reason  it  is  less  than  2  per  cent  is  that  some  of  the  buildings  are  of 
brick  construction  and  the  administration  building,  while  not  of 
brick,  is  a  permanent  structure.  Under  item  3,  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  storehouses,  the  value  of  the  buildings  is  $478,198,  and 
the  estimate  to  keep  them  in  repair  for  one  year  is  $7,222,  being 
under  2  per  cent  for  the  same  reason  as  given  in  the  preceding  item. 
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tern  4  covers  buildings  used  in  connection  with  manufacturing 
rork,  which  consists  of  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  carriages  and 
ther  material  under  test.  The  total  value  of  the  buildings  is 
io96,000,  and  we  estimate  that  we  can  keep  them  in  repair  for  one 
ear  for  $7,200. 

Item  5  is  for  the  maintenance  of  grounds  and  roads  and  the 
►reservation  of  trees.  There  are  15  miles  of  concrete  road,  costing 
pproximately  $30,000  per  mile,  or  $450,000.  The  estimate  to  keep 
he  roads  in  repair  is  1  per  cent  of  their  value  or  $4,500.  There  is 
^ery  great  wear  on  these  roads,  as  I  mentioned  before,  due  to  the 
ise  to  which  they  are  subjected;  that  is,  hauling  very  heavy  materials 
►ver  them  by  tractors.  There  are  also  10  miles  of  dirt  and  gravel 
x)ads  on  the  reservation  which  must  be  kept  in  repair  and  the 
experience  at  the  proving  ground  has  shown  that  it  takes  about 
5500  per  mile  per  year  to  keep  these  roads  in  repair.  Clearing 
inderbrush,  cutting  grass  and  weeds,  planting  trees,  etc.,  costs 
ibout  $10,000  a  year.  We  must  keep  the  grass  down:  otherwise 
there  would  be  very  great  danger  from  fire,  and  the  place  would 
2:row  up  into  a  jungle.  We  must  keep  the  grass  cut  aroimd  the 
magazines  and  down  along  the  ranges.  That  takes  up  that  sum. 
^Ve  have  a  small  item  for  unforeseen  expenses  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements of  only  $2,805,  which  is  very  smaU  to  cover  what  we 
can  not  foresee. 

SEWERS  AND   WATER   SYSTEM. 

Under  the  subhead  Maintenance  of  sewers  and  water  system,  the 
total  cost  of  which  was  $706,655.50,  an  item  of  $5,000  is  submitted 
for  repairs  for  one  year.  Our  water  is  obtained  by  pumping  from 
artesian  wells,  and  is  afterwards  filtered  and  pumped  into  tanks. 

Mr.  Vare.  When  was  this  water  svstem  constructed? 

Col.  RuGOLEs.  It  was  constructed  duiing  the  war.  It  was  nearly 
finished  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  but  was  not  completely 
finished. 

Mr.  Vare.  It  is  practically  a  year  and  a  half  old.  How  could 
there  be  any  expense  on  a  water  system  or  a  sewer  system  only  18 
months  old,  if  it  was  efficientlv  done  ? 

(/ol.  RuooLEs.  There  are  natural  breakages.  We  have  the  wells 
and  then  we  have  a  pumping  station  and  we  have  a  filtering  plants 
and,  of  course,  we  have  long  lines  of  pipes  at  various  places  around 
the  proving  ground.  Those  pipes  occasionally  break.  Some  of  the 
apparatus  in  the  filtration  plant  needs  repairs  and  part  of  the  pumps 
needs  repair. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  can  see  how  a  pump  might  get  out  of  order,  but  I  had 
reference  to  the  pipe  line  and  the  sewer  line  ? 

Col.  RuooLKs.  There  are  tremendously  long  lines  of  pipe.  A  part 
of  them  get  out  of  order  and  break  at  times  and  part  of  them  wear 
out  and  need  replacement. 

Mr.  Vare.  Not  in  18  months. 

Col.  RrooLES.  It  is  not  18  months;  it  is  over  2  years. 

Mr.  Vare.  Are  the  pipes  all  under  the  groimd  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Most  of  them.  We  have,  tanks.  We  pump  the 
water  into  the  tanks  and  that  gives  us  the  necessary  head.  There  is 
another  item  for  mosquito  control  of  $5,000,  which  is  absolutely  nee- 
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essary  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  for  the  health  of  the  per- 
sonnel there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  repair  item  ? 

Col.  RuoGLEs.  No,  sir;  but  we  put  it  in  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  post.  That  is  something  insisted  upon  rerv 
strongly  by  the  medical  department;  they  insist  upon  precautions 
of  that  kind  being  taken. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  REPAIRS  IN  FORTIFICATION  APPROPRIATION  ACT. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  total  appropriation  of  S350,000  in 
the  current  fortifications  bill  **For  cuirent  expenses  of  the  ordnance 
proving  grounds,  comprising  the  maintenance  of  rail  and  water 
transportation,  repairs,  alterations,  accessories,  and  service  <»f 
-employees  incidental  to  testing  and  proving  ordnance  materiel, 
hire  of  assistance  for  Ordnance  Board,'*  etc.  You  are  asking  for 
$600,000? 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  language  employed  is  quite  general  ? 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  Very  general. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  that  you  could  spend  any  amount 
out  of  your  appropriation  for  the  repairs  of  the  proving  grounds? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  it  has  never  been  so  used,  except,  for  example,  if 
we  have  a  butt  into  which  we  shoot,  we  repair  that,  or  if  we  have  an 
observation  tower,  we  repair  that  out  of  the  proving  ground's  appro- 
priation carried  in  the  fortifications  bill.  Permanent  buildings,  water 
connections,  sewer  connections,  quarters,  roads,  and  grounds,  we 
have  always  repaired  out  of  the  appropriation.  Repairs  of  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  repairs  are  concerned  out  of  the  appro- 
priation carried  in  the  fortifications  bill,^  that  is  only  used  for  repairs 
to  apparatus? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Connected  with  firing  and  including  also  the  rail- 
road, because  that  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  proving  ground's 
appropriation  as  maintenance  of  rail  and  water  transportation.  The 
estimate  here  does  not  contemplate  anything  being  spent  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  if  you  had  an  accident  in  firing  that 
resulted  in  some  damage  to  a  permanent  building  you  would  pay  for 
the  repairs  out  of  the  appropriation  carried  in  the  fortifications  bill 
and  would  use  this  only  for  the  natural  decay  from  wearing  out,  the 
rusting  or  the  rotting  of  the  buildings,  roads,  water  mains,  sewers,  etc.  I 

Col.  RuGGLES.  No,  sir.  There,  again,  it  depends  on  what  the 
building  was  used  for.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  was  a  very  large  acci- 
dent we  would  not  have  money  enough  under  Repairs  of  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  pay  it  out  of  the  other  appropriation  i 

Col.  RuGGLES.  No;  we  would  not.  In  that  case  we  would  submit 
an  estimate  to  Congress.  If  the  damage  was  slight  it  would  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  building  damaged.  For  example,  if  it 
wrecked  a  part  of  the  machine  shop  and  broke  the  sashes  and  win- 
dows, whicn  frequently  happens,  the  repairs  would  be  made  under 
Repairs  of  arsenals.  If  it  was  damage  to  an  observation  tower  or  a 
butt  or  a  concrete  station  used  for  observation,  a  bombproof,  tliat 
would  be  repaired  out  of  the  proving  ground^s  appropriation  carried  in 
the  fortifications  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  a  butt  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  A  butt  is  a  target  or  a  thing  to  stop  projectiles. 
For  example,  we  have  a  big  mound  of  sand  which  is  neld  up  by  a 
w^ooden  structure  and  we  fire  through  the  armor  plate  into  the  butt. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  tor  the  current 
year  are  you  spending  for  repairs  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Of  the  proving  ground  appropriation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  RuoGLES.  A  very  small  amount,  except  the  repairs  that  are 
constantly  going  on  incidental  to  firing.  We  may  suddenly  have  to 
repair  the  butts.  We  wear  the  butts  out  and  have  to  provide  a 
good  many  new  ones. 

CmRENT  allotment  for  repairs  for  ABERDEEN  PROVING  GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  allotment  out  of  the  Repairs  of 
arsenals  for  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Exactly  $60,000,  what  we  are  now  asking  for. 
Wo  feel  that  labor  is  becoming  more  efficient  and  we  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  get  along  with  this  amount.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
estimate  was  submitted  by  the  commanding  officer  of  Aberdeen 
Proving  Groimd,  and  I  think  it  is  very  moderate. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  have  you  for  repairs? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  We  do  not  maintain  a  gang  solely  for  that  purpose. 
We  have  a  small  number  of  men  in  the  machine  shopj,  a  small  plumb- 
ing shop,  a  carpenter  ship,  etc.,  which  may  be  used  in  repairs  of  gun 
carriages,  machining  parts  of  the  carriage,  etc.  So  we  ao  not  have 
a  gang  that  is  entirely  for  one  purpose.  If  we  had  to  maintain  a  gang 
simply  for  repairs,  there  are  times  when  we  could  not  keep  it  lully 
occupied. 

PRODUCTION  FACILITIES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ARSENALS. 

Gen.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  some  days  ago  in 
regard  to  the  production  facilities  at  the  various  arsenals  and  Uke- 
wise  at  the  Aberdeen  J'roving  Ground.  I  have  had  such  a  statement 
prepared  and  submit  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Gen.  Williams  follows:) 

Facilities  for  producing  ammunition  at  the  various  arsenals,  including  the  Aberdeen 
Arsenal,  if  approved: 

(1)  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J.: 

Smokeless  powder,  5,000  pounds  per  day. 
High  explosives,  1,500  pounds  per  day. 
Loading  shell — 

75  millimeters,  500  shell  per  day. 

155  millimeters,  250  shell  per  day. 

12  inches  and  above,  150  shell  per  day. 
Loading  propellant  charges,  150  charges  per  day. 
Metal  components,  no  production,  except  for  experimental  work. 
Fuzes  and  boosters,  500  per  day. 
Grenades.  1,100  per  day. 
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(2)  Frankfort  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Steel  shell  production  capacity — 
75  millimeters,  1,500  per  day. 
155  millimeters,  500  per  day. 
240  millimeters,  200  shell  per  day. 
Fuzes  and  bolsters,  500  per  day. 

(S)  Watertown  Arsenal,  Boston,  Mass.:  12-inch  projectiles,  50  per  day. 

(4)  Benida  Arsenal,  Benicia,  Calif.:  Propelling  charge  assemblies,  150  per  day. 

(5)  Chicago  storage  depot,  Chicago,  111.:  No  machines  installed  for  production^  but 
macnines  stored  at  that  establishment  for  installation  in  time  of  war.  The  machine!: 
stored,  when  installed,  will  have  a  capacity  of  eight  himdred  240-millimeter  shell 
per  day  and  four  thousand  155-millimeter  shell.  There  are  also  stored  at  Chicago 
storage  depot  machines  which  when  installed  in  other  plants  would  have  a  capadr) 
of  probably  twelve  thousand  75-millimeter  shell  per  day. 

(6)  The  capacity  of  the  proposed  Aberdeen  Ammunition  Arsenal  is  as  follows: 

Smokeless  powder,  10,000  pounds  per  day. 
High  explosives,  11,600  pounds  per  day. 
Loading  capacity  for  explosive  snell — 

75-millimeter,  2,000  per  day. 

155-millimeter,  1,000  per  day. 

240-millimeter,  500  per  day. 
Loading  capacity  for  propelling  charges,  500  per  day. 
Metal  component  proauction — 

75-millimeter  shell,  500  per  day. 

155-millimeter  shell,  500  per  day. 

240-millimeter  shell,  300  per  day. 

Fuzes  and  boosters,  2,000  per  day. 

Grenades,  2,000  per  day. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  at  present  there  exists  no  plant  that  manufac- 
tures the  metal  shell  and  which  also  manufactures  propellants  and  assembles  a  com- 
Slete  round  of  ammunition.  In  other  words,  the  few  facilities  that  now  exist  are 
ivided  among  several  plants  and  no  one  plant  has  all  the  activities  required  for  a 
complete  round  of  ammunition. 

Gen.  Williams.  In  regard  to  the  Aberdeen  Arsenal;  I  look  upon 
that  as  very  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  training  for  war- 
time production.  We  would  use  that  to  work  out  the  various  proc- 
esses that  will  be  necessary  in  making  projectiles  and  various  classes 
of  ammunition  so  as  to  be  able  in  time  oi  war  to  give  the  informa- 
tion to  the  manufacturers.  That  was  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
delay  during  the  late  war. 

ORDNANCE  HESERV ATIONS ;   CIVILIAN   SCHOOLS. 
FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $48,500  for  station  schools  on 
ordnance  reservations. 

Maj.  H.  L.  Rice.  The  total  amount  appropriated  under  this  title 
last  year  was  $61,800  for  schools  at  Penniman  General  Ordnance 
Depot,  Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant,  Nitrate  Plant  No.  1,  Nitrate 
Plant  No.  2,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Amatol  Arsenal,  and  Tully- 
town  Arsenal,  with  an  estimate  of  approximate v  900  children,  re- 
quiring about  30  teachers.  The  school  at  Amatol  did  not  open,  but 
all  the  other  schools  have  been  in  successful  operation  thus  far.  In 
addition,  provision  was  made  for  a  school  at  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
which  will  be  estimated  for  this  year  by  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  and  for  school  facilities  for  the  children  at  the  Erie  Prov- 
ing Ground.  The  total  amount  allotted  has  been  $54,600,  and 
probably  $7,200  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.     In  addition, 
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there  will  doubtless  be  some  money  unexpended  from  the  allotment 
of  $23,500  made  Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant  due  to  the  closing  and 
sale  of  this  plant.     That  money  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

This  year  we  are  making  no  estimate  for  Pemiiman  General  Ord 
nance  Depot,  Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant,  Amatol  Arsenal,  or  TuUy- 
town  Arsenal  and  the  estimate  may  be  reduced  to  $30,000.  Tne 
(estimate  as  submitted  was  $48,500,  l)ut  in  that  was  incl\ided  $17,00(; 
for  the  Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant,  as  it  was  not  known  at  that  time 
that  the  plant  would  be  sold.  In  addition  and  after  further  review 
wo  find  tnat  we  can  reduce  the  estimate  $1,500. 

ABERDEEN   PROVING   GROUND. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  plants  is  it  proposed  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  maintain  the  schools? 

Maj.  IliCE.  The  estimate  is  divided  in  this  way:  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground,  $4,000;  three  teachers  and  60  children.  This  school 
is  growing  and  the  estimate  is  increased  $500  over  the  amount  actually 
expended  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  school  facilities  in  that 
neighborhood  ? 

Mai.  Rice.  No.  Aberdeen  is  rather  isolated  with  relation  to 
schools,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  the  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  building  there? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  attendants? 

Maj.  Rice.  There  are  45  to  50  children  who  attend  that  school 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  pay  of  teachers? 

Maj.  Rice.  The  pay  of  teachers  runs  $1,000  to  $1,500,  with  $2,400 
for  a  principal,  but  there  is  only  one  principal  employed  in  any  of 
these  schools,  and  that  is  at  Nitrate  Plant  No.  2. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  hav<e  at  Aberdeen  45  children  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  We  ex]pect  there  will  be  60  children. 

Mr.  VAitE.  Assuming  there  are  60  children,  how  many  teachers 
will  be  required  ? 

SHEFFIELD,  ALA. 

Maj.  Rice.  Three. 

At  rJitrate  Plant  No.  1  we  estimate  $1,500  for  one  teacher  with  24 
children.  For  Nitrate  Plant  No.  2  the  estimate  is  $22,000  for  14 
teachers  and  400  children.  That  school  is  growing,  and  is  doing  very 
good  work. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  vicinity? 

Maj.  Rice.  No,  sir.  In  regard  to  that  I  will  say  that  that  school 
takes  care  dt  the  little  village,  which  has  a  population  of  about  2,600. 
There  are  600  families  in  that  village,  and  they  live  in  houses  belonging 
to  the  Government  on  the  reservation,  and  pay  rent  to  the  Govern- 
ment amounting  to  $72,000  per  year.  At  Nitrate  Plant  No.  1  the 
annual  rental  paid  is  $9,600,  so  that  you  have  a  total  of  $81,600,  and 
it  is  for  the  children  of  those  families  which  are  paying  that  rental 
for  these  Government  buildings  that  we  are  providing  these  facilities. 
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AT   MUSCLE    SHOALS,  ALA. 

Mr.  Vare.  At  Nitrate  Plant  No.  2  you  are  taking  care  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  employees  who  are  working  on  the  dam  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  The  final  locality  for  which  the  estimat-e  pri>- 
vides  is  the  Erie  Proving  Ground.  There  we  are  not  maintaining  a 
school,  but  we  are  contributing  to  the  county  school  this  year  the 
sum  of  $250  for  five  children,  and  next  year  the  sum  of  $500,  because 
nex!t  year  we  will  have  to  provide  school  facihties  for  five  children 
not  now  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  rental  is  paid  for  those  houses 
at  the  nitrate  plants  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  I  will  ask  Maj.  Burns  to  give  that  information. 

Maj.  Burns.  It  averages  $4  per  room  per  month,  without  heat, 
light,  or  water.    They  have  to  pay  for  those  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  rental  of  like 
buildings  at  industrial  centers  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  It  is  less  than  the  rental  charged  in  industrial  centers 
or  regions  surroimding,  but,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  everybody  has 
been  complaining  very  bitterly  of  the  rent  charge  throughout  the 
country.  I  think  that  our  charge  is  probably  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  commercial  rent  charges  in  that  vicinity. 

Maj.  Rice.  $2,000  is  carried  in  the  estimate  for  imexpected  needs. 
As  I  stated  before,  unexpected  needs  arose  during  the  past  year,  and 
we  thought  this  a  irio derate  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  At  Nitrate  Plant  No.  1  you  have  one  teacher,  and 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  about  24  pupils. 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  estimate  is  $3,000? 

Maj .  Rice.  No,  sir ;  we  have  reduced  that  to  $1,500.  On  a  revision 
of  this  estimate  we  saw  that  it  was  excessive. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  to  close  any  more  of  these  schools? 

Maj.  Rice.  No,  sir;  these  schools  will  be  necessary  the  coming 
year,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  now,  they  are  the  only  schools  that  wiU 
be  necessary;  but,  as  I  said,  we  have  placed  in  the  estimate  an  item 
of  $2,000  in  case  unexpected  needs  should  arise.  If  they  do  not  arise, 
of  course  the  money  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 


Tuesday,  November  30,  1920. 
MILITARY  POSTS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  NEWTON  D.  BAEEE,  SECBETAET  OF  WAE; 
MAJ.  GEN.  H.  L.  EOOEES,  QUAETEBMASTER  OENEEAL;  BBI6. 
GEN.  J.  M.  CAESON  AND  LIETJT.  COL.  F.  G.  KIXLOND,  OF  THE 
GENEEAL  STAFF;  GEN.  C.  S.  FAENSWOETH;  MAJ.  E.  P,  KING,  JE.; 
MAJ.  FLOYD  KEAMEE;  CAPT.  A.  B.  ALBEO;  LIEITT.  C.  B.  F.  BEILL. 

for  construction  of  barracks,  quarters,  etc.,  for  the  army  in  the 

UNITED  states  AND  ALASKA. 

(See  p.  972.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  before  us  to-day  a  new 
item  of  $50,000,000  for  military  posts.  I  take  it  you  want  to  make  a 
general  statement  prior  to  going  into  the  details? 
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Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  do. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT. 

Secretary  Baker.  This  item  gives  me  the  first  chance  I  have  had 
before  your  committee  to  state  the  general  policy  of  the  Army  and 
of  the  War  Department  with  regard  to  the  Army,  as  to  its  formation, 
training,  and  housing,  and  as  a  preliminary  I  would  like  to  read  into 
tlie  record,  if  I  may,  section  3.  of  the  act  of  June,  1920.  It  is  very 
brief  and  I  will  read  it  so  you  may  get  its  scope  as  a  basis  for  what 
I  am  about  to  say: 

The  orjjanized  ix^ace  establishment,  including  the  regular  Army,  the  national 
guard,  and  the  organized  reser\'es  shall  include  all  of  those  divisions  and 
other  military  organ laztions  neoe«<sary  to  form  the  basis  for  a  complete  and 
ininie<liate  mobilizaMon  of  the  national  defenses  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  declare<l  by  Congress.  The  Army  shall  at  all  times  be  organized  so 
fur  as  practicable  Into  brigades,  divisions,  and  Army  corps,  and  whenever  the 
I*resident  may  deem  It  exi»e<llent,  Into  Armies.  For  puropses  of  administration, 
training,  and  tactical  control,  the  continental  area  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  divided  on  the  basis  of  military  iiopulation  into  corps  areas.  Each  corps 
area  shall  contain  at  least  one  division  of  the  national  guard  or  organized 
reserves  and  such  other  troops  as  the  President  may  direct.  The  President 
l.s  authorized  to  group  any  or  all  corps  areas  into  Army  areas  or  departments. 

Prior  to  this  great  war,  the  American  Army  was  divided  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  into  theoretical  divisions  which  never  saw 
one  another.  At  the  time  we  went  into  the  war,  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  a  single  American  soldier  who  had  ever  seen  at  one  time 
a  division  of  American  troops.  The  largest  aggregate  of  American 
troops,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  it  goes,  which  had  at  that  time 
been  seen  by  anybody,  was  the  Expeditionary  Force  sent  into  Mexico 
under  Gen.  Pershing  which  comprised  perhaps  some  16,000  soldiers ; 
but  there  had  been  no  actual  mobilization  of  a  full  division  of  the 
size  used  in  the  American  Army  in  this  war. 

The  country  was  divided  for  military  administration  into  geo- 
graphical departments,  the  Eastern  Department  with  its  headquar- 
ters at  Governors  Island,  the  Northeastern  Department  with  its 
headquarters  at  Boston,  the  Southeastern  Department  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  the  Central  Department  with  its  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  and  so  on.  These  department  commanders  had  offices 
usually  in  a  large  city  business  block.  They  had  a  staff  of  officers 
al)out  them  and  did  certain  administrative  functions  with  regard  to 
the  territory  in  which  thejr  lived,  but  they  had  almost  no  contact 
with  the  actual  army,  the  military  force.  The  training  of  the  troops 
prior  to  the  war  was  in  smaller  units,  companies,  battalions,  regi- 
ments, and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  brigades.  We  had  posts  scat- 
tered all  over  the  United  States,  which  were  established  anciently  as 
outposts  against  Indian  uprisings;  forts  scattered,  a  line  of  them 
here,  and  then  as  the  Indians  went  West  a  line  further  West.  These 
forts  were  all  small  posts,  the  largest  of  them  being  brigade  posts, 
and  there  were  only  a  half  a  dozen  that  would  perhaps  hold  a  brigade. 
Most  of  them  were  regimental  and  two-company  posts,  and  the  peace- 
time Army  was  scattered  into  those  posts,  where  they  lived  a  life  of 
training  and  leisure,  but  they  were  not  brought  together  so  that  the 
training  that  goes  with  the  tactical  unit  of  a  division  was  possible 
to  them. 
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When  we  went  into  the  war  the  British  and  French,  with  whom 
we  were  associated,  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  our  nbility  to  raise  a 
large  number  of  men.  They  had  no  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  equip 
the  men.  They,  of  course,  shared  the  common  doubt  as  to  our 
ability  to  transport  them,  but  the  one  thing  they  never  were  willing 
to  believe  about  us  was  that  we  would  be  able  to  handle  large  bodies 
of  men,  because  the  staff  operations  of  divisional  and  corps  and  army 
control  were  things  which  our  Army  had  never  had  any  practice  in, 
and  so  far  as  we  had  any  doctrine  on  the  subject,  it  was  a  purely 
theoretical  and  paper  doctrine  unexemplified  by  any  practical  ma- 
neuvers or  experiments.  This  war  showed  that  the  real  tactical  unit 
of  any  organized  army  must  of  necessity  be  a  division,  and  so  when 
Congress  came  to  consider  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  they 
recognized  as  one  of  the  primary  lessons  of  this  war  that  whatever 
size  Army  we  have,  it  must  be  so  organized  that  the  division  will  lie 
recognized  as  the  efficient  unit,  and  the  elements  which  go  into  the 
making  of  a  division  will  be  so  associated  in  their  peace-time  occupa- 
tion and  location  that  they  will  be  able  to  train  with  regard  to  the 
several  services.  The  Infantry  must  know  what  they  can  expect  of 
the  Artillery ;  the  Artillery  must  know  what  its  duty  toward  the  In- 
fantry is ;  they  must  both  know  what  their  relations  to  the  Sanitary 
Corps  and  to  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Tank  Corps  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  are  to  be.  So  that  the  theory  of  the  reorganization  act  is  the 
aggregation,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  of  the  Eegular  Army  when 
reorganized  into  divisional  units. 

When  the  war  was  over  we  had  a  very  large  number  of  great  camps 
in  which  divisions  had  been  trained.  They  were  hastily  constructed, 
they  were  of  wood,  very  temporary  and  very  perishable,  and  Con- 
gress directed  the  abandonment  of  a  substantial  number  of  them. 
We  have,  in  fact,  abandoned  something  more  than  Congress  directetl 
us  to  abandon,  but  under  the  provision  of  the  law  which  I  have  just 
read  to  you  we  have  abolished  the  territorial  officer  hitherto  known 
as  the  departmental  commander  and  we  have  divided  the  counti-y,  in 
accordance  with  the  language  of  that  section  of  the  law,  into  nine 
corps  area.  The  first  corps  area  comprises  New  England;  the  second. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey;  the  third,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  Virginia;  the  fifth.  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky;  the  sixth,  the  Great  Lakes  States;  the  seventh,  the  Middle 
West;  the  ninth,  the  far  West;  the  eighth,  Texas,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  etc.;  and  the  fourth  area  is  down  here  [indicating  on  map]. 
These  are  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  military  population 
of  the  sections  as  derived  from  the  draft  records.  Ihey  are  not 
actually  equivalent,  but  they  are  substantially  equivalent.  The  New 
England  section  for  geographical  reasons  had  to  be  set  off  somewhat 
to  itself.  Its  effective  military  population  is  only  1,200,000,  New  York 
2,500,000,  the  third  district  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  2,3(K),000,  and  so  on.  This  southern  district  down  here 
has  2,600,000. 

As  far  as  possible,  we  have  divided  the  country  into  these  nine 
corps  areas,  throwing  into  each  area  as  nearly  as  we  could  an  effective 
military  population  which  would  be  uniform  throughout  the  several 
districts,  and  in  each  one  of  these  corps  areas  we  have,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  taken  the  corps  commander  out  of  the  business  bl<»ck 
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in  the  city  and  put  him  on  public  property  and  on  a  military  res- 
ervation, so  that  he  would  actually  be  with  the  troops.    In  Boston 
^vc>  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  that.    In  New  York,  the  corps  area 
commander,  Gen.  Bullard,  is  of  course  stationed  at  Governors  Island, 
>vhere  he  has  his  offices,  and  the  business  offices  for  the  military  ad- 
ministration of  that  area  are  at  Governors  Island.     In  this  area 
I  indicating]  we  have  taken  Fort  Howard,  which  is  a  substantially 
abandoned  Coast  Artillery  fortification  on  the  upper  Chesapeake,  and 
have  put  the  corps  commander's  headquarters  at  that  place.    In  the 
Chicago  area  we  have  taken  Gen.  Wood's  offices  out  of  Chicago  and 
out  oi  the  public  and  private  buildings  repted  there  and  put  them 
out  at  Fort  Sheridan,  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago,  endeavoring  to 
save  the  very  high  rental  prices  whicTi  we  have  hitherto  paid  for 
those  offices  of  administration  in  the  city  and  make  it  more  distinctly 
a  military  administration  than  a  territorial  business  administration. 
From  what  I  have  just  read  to  you  from  the  law,  it  is  clear  that 
in  each  of  these  areas  there  should  be  a  place  in  which  a  theoretical 
di\nsion  could  be  housed,  and  about  which  there  can  be  gathered 
for  maneuver  purposes  and  for  coordinative  training  and  for  divi- 
sions which  are  appropriated  to  those  districts  into  a  corps,  the 
theory  of  this  subdivision  being  that  the  country  is  divided  into  nine 
corps  areas  and  that  in  each  of  these  areas  there  is  existing  a  theoreti- 
cal army  corps;  that  these  nine  army  corps  would  be  subdivided 
or  woula  be  segregated  into  three  field  armies,  so  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood when  we  get  to  it  we  would  take  the  corps  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  and  aggregate  them  into  the  first  army.    Then  we  would 
take  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  and  aggregate  them  into  the  second 
army,  and  so  on,  with  the  idea  ultimately,  undoubtedly,  of  having 
maneuvers  on  a  larger  scale  than  mere  divisional  maneuvers,  so 
that  the  staff  operations  that  are  necessary  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  an  army  corps,  and,  perhaps,  of  field  armies,  could  be  carried 
out  in  maneuver  practice ;  and  if  we  met  with  any  other  emergency 
we  would  not  have  officers  whose  only  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
the  staff  administration  of  great  bodies  of  men  was  purely  a  paper 
and  theoretical  one. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  field  army  be  composed  of  a  division  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  No.  The  lowest  tactical  unit  is  the  division. 
Anv  number  of  divisions,  from  two  up,  can  be  included  in  a  corps, 
and  any  number  of  corps  can  be  aggregated  into  an  army.  The 
theory  upon  which  we  have  it  here  is  that  different  numbers  of  divi- 
sions would  be  in  these  corps,  but  the  theory  roughly  is  to  have  three 
field  armies  represented  by  what  you  see  here,  each  of  them  consisting 
of  three  army  corps  and  each  army  corps  consisting  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  divisions.  Now,  in  each  of  these  areas  we  have 
retained  one  of  the  great  camps.  In  the  firet  area  we  have  retained 
Camp  Devens;  in  the  second  area  we  have  retained  Camp  Dix,  in 
New  Jersey;  in  the  third  area  we  have  retained  Camp  Meade,  which 
is  just  outside  of  Washington,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore ; 
in  the  fifth  area  we  have  retained  Camp  Sherman,  which  is  just 
outside  of  Chicago;  and  Camp  Jackson  at  Columbia  and  Camp 
Travis,  which  is  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  in  the  seventh  area;  Camp 
Pike  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  and  in  the  ninth  area  Camo  Lewis,  where 
the  Government  owns  70,()00  acres  of  land  given  to  us  by  the  country 
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up  there,  a  very  extraordinary  and  adequate  reservation.  In  each 
of  these  places  our  plan  is  to  retain  one  of  these  great  divisional 
camps,  and  ultimately,  when  the  Army  gets  through  with  its  present 
temporary  occupations,  whatever  Army  is  authorized  will  be  divide*] 
so  that  there  will  be  actual  working  divisions  at  peace-time  strength. 
The  two  selected  for  that,  to  begin  with,  are  the  first,  which  is 
located  at  Camp  Dix  at  present,  under  Gen.  Summerall,  and  the 
second,  which  is  at  Camp  Travis,  under  Gen.  Harbord.  The  rest  of 
the  active  army  will  be  divided  into  divisional  assignments  and 
sent  to  these  various  camps,  and  until  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
make  nine  full  divisions  they  will  be  skeletonized  divisions.  They 
will  be  used  in  these  camps,  first,  to  train  themselves  as  divisions; 
second,  to  assist  in  training  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States 
wuthin  the  corps  area  and  the  organized  reserves  in  the  several 
corps  areas.  This  act  provides  for  calling  the  National  Guard  and 
the  organized  reserves  into  annual  periods  of  service  for  training 
with  the  Regular  Army.  They  will  be  called,  therefore,  in  this  area 
to  go  to  Camp  (irant,  which  is  just  outside  of  Chicago.  They  will 
be  called  to  go  to  Camp  Grant,  where  there  will  be  more  or  less  of 
a  skeletonized  division,  and  the  maneuvers  and  training  of  the 
National  Guard  and  organized  reserves  of  this  whole  area  [indi- 
cating] will  take  place  under  the  direction  of  the  corps  commander. 
They  will  be  divided  into  several  divisions,  and  they  will  have 
all  the  interlacin<y  training  and  staff  operation  of  several  divisions, 
making  large  bodies  of  troops  maneuvered  under  a  single  control. 

Now,  that  covers  the  so-called  nine  corps  area  points.    I  think  the 
need  for  them  is  almost  mandatory  from  the  language  of  the  statute 
itself.     In  addition  to  that,  however,  as  a  result  of  this  war  there 
lire  demonstrated  needs  which  the  Army  is  attempting  to  meet  in 
its  building  program.    At  C^amp  Bennings,  which  is  down  at  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  with  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  we  have  a  verv  large 
reservation  which   is  the   School   of   Infantry   Training.     Troops 
are  sent  there  from  all  over  the  United  States  to  receive  intensive 
training  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  the  machine  gun.    At  Canap  Bragg, 
which  is  in  North  Carolina,  and  Camp  Knox,  which  is  in  Kentucky, 
we  have  artillery  schools.     Those  are  both  authorized  by  previous 
legislation.    At  Fort  Riley,  in  Kansas,  we  have  the  school  of  equita- 
tion, a  cavalry  school,  and  at  Fort  Sill  we  used  to  have  a  school  of 
fire,  which  is,  I  suppose,  still  in  existence,  and  is  supplemental  to 
the  schools  at  Bragg  and  Knox.    In  another  place  we  have  a  Signal 
Corps  school ;  that  is  at  Camp  Vail,  up  near  Camp  Dix,  and  there 
may  be  others.    Each  of  them  is  a  school  in  which  intensive  train- 
ing in  single  arms  is  worked  out.     Of  course,  there  are  a  number 
of  aviation  places  that  I  ought  to  have  had  in  my  mind,  but  I 
have  not.     Each  of  them  is  a  great  camp  with  a  territorial  area 
large  enough  to  permit  maneuvers  on  a  real  war  scale.    We  shoot  full- 
caliber  ammunition  at  the  artillery  camps,  for  instance,  and  in  the 
aviation  fields,  of  course,  we  perform  all  the  evolutions  which  are 
required  in  actual  combat,  and  they  must  be  performed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  troops  of  the  other  arms' with  which  they  will  serve  when 
actual  war  conditions  arise. 

Now,  with  that  survey  of  the  general  plan,  the  modern  view  of 
what  an  army  must  be  to  be  effective,  this  building  program  is  pro- 
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posed  as  a  mere  start.  If  you  were  to  go,  for  instance,  to  Camp 
Meade,  which  is  the  nearest  one  to  Washington,  you  would  find  five  or 
six  thousand  soldiers  out  there",  a  skeletonized  division.  You  would 
find  every  officer  in  it,  from  the  commanding  officer  down,  living  in 
a  wooden  shack,  temporary,  perishable,  and  perishing.  If  the  Army 
is  really  to  have  these  great  divisional  centers  and  if  this  future 
training  is  to  be  upon  what  seems  now  to  be  an  indispensable  plan, 
then  we  must  begin  to  build  permanent  quarters  for  the  troops  in 
the  nine  corps  area  centers  and  in  the  great  schools  like  those  I 
have  enumerated  and  the  Engineer  school  at  Humphreys,  and  some 
more  of  them.  So  that  the  program  which  is  proposed  here  is  simply 
making  a  start  toward  a  complete  change  in  the  whole  theory  of  our 
-:Vrmy.  We  have  in  permanent  forts  and  posts  accommodation  for 
alx)ut  80,000  soldiers  now;  and  that  is  all.  The  authorized  Army 
is  about  280,000,  so  that  if  we  had  the  full  authorized  Army  and 
(lid  not  have  these  great  temporary  camps  which  were  built  during 
the  war,  we  would  have  200,000  men  for  whom  we  had  no  quarters 
whatever. 

For  a  year  or  two,  or  perhaps  a  little  longer  than  that,  the  tem- 
l>orary  emergency  camps  will  suffice  to  house  the  men,  and  the  theory 
upon  which  these  estimates  for  construction  are  made  is  that  we 
ought  not  to  allow  those  camps  to  be  used  until  they  fall  down  all 
at  once  and  then  have  no  housing  for  the  Army  and  be  called  upon 
to  spend  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollai|MNddenly,  so  that 
we  ought  to  begin  a  yearly  program  ofeM(Kwog^  .^iv;h  of  these 
places  barracks  and  quarters  and  permadfllLthe  def^e^ch  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  permanent  aggregation^ljgss  U  / 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate,  then,  is  notiSf  the  completed 
project. 

Secretary  Baker.  Oh,  no;  it  is  just  a  beginning.  Gen.  Rogers, 
who  is  the  Quartermaster  General,  will  be  able  with  regard  to  each 
one  of  the  camps  to  show  just  what  it  is  proposed  to  do.  It  is  a 
modest  beginning  upon  a  very  great  expenditure,  and  the  only  justi- 
fication that  there  can  be  for  it  is  this:  That  we  now  know  from 
this  war  that,  quite  independently  of  its  size,  no  matter  what  the 
size,  the  Army  of  the  United  States  would  be  relatively  a  useless 
army  if  it  were  kept  in  outlying  posts  under  the  conditions  which 
obtained  prior  to  our  going  into  the  World  War.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  an  effective  Army  at  all,  it  must  be  aggregated  into  very 
much  larger  units  and  all  training  coordinated  between  the  various 
arms. 

In  the  old  days,  when  artillery  and  infantry  and  cavalry  were  all 
there  was  to  it,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  but  now 
with  gas  and  airplanes  and  high-power  artillery  and  modern  scientific 
signal  devices,  the  whole  character  of  work  has  changed,  and  our 
Array  must  change  in  its  habits  in  order  to  meet  the  new  character 
of  its  career. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  to  be  the  number  of  men  in  the  new  division  ? 
Secretary  Baker.  The  number  of  men  in  a  division  now  is  about 
17,000.    Do  you  remember  whether  I  am  close  to  accurate  about  that, 
Gen.  Carson? 
Gen.  Carson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Secretary  Baker.  During  the  war,  as  you  may  recall,  the  number 
was  about '25,000,  and  that  meant  only  the  fighting  divisions.    Then 
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there  were  to  be  added  to  that  from  15,000  to  20,000  more  as  the 
division's  proportion  of  the  services  of  supply.  When  we  sent  a  di- 
vision to  France,  for  instance,  it  meant  senaing  between  forty  and 
forty-five  thousand  men,  25,000  of  whom  would  be  in  the  actual  di- 
vision and  the  rest  added  to  the  services  of  supply  back  of  the 
division.  The  reorganized  division  now  will  be  smaller  than  the 
division  used  in  the  war.    I  tltink  it  is  about  16,000. 

Col.  Kellond.  About  12,000  peace  time  and  19,000  war  strength. 
Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  plan  involves  concentratiii«r. 
as  I  understand  you,  three  of  the  army  corps  in  one  field  army  loca- 
tion under  certain  circumstances. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  a  possible  future  development,  Mr.  Good. 
The  plan  now  can  best  be  conceived  as  this,  that  we  plan  to  put  in 
each  corps  area  a  permanent  camp  which  will  house  a  division,  with 
its  accessories,  and  be  a  point  at  which  training  can  be  given  both  to 
the  Regular  Arm}^  men  normally  stationed  there  and  the  National 
Guard  and  Organized  Reserves  occasionally  called  there  for  train- 
ing with  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  When  ultimately  completed,  does  the  plan  pro- 
vide for  having  equipment  enough  at  three  central  points  in  the 
United  States  where  the  entire  Army  could  be  concentrated  at  those 
points? 

Secretary  BAiflmi^X  think  not.     Our  plan  does  not  go  that  far. 


Some  day  >*^  ''''^^^^^if^'te  ^^  enlarge  some  three  of  the  nine,  so  that 
they  can  r^^iW^f  ^'^^^^^Su'om  nearby,  but  that  is  not  at  present  con- 
templated..        ^almo>^ 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  estimates  as  to  what  the  entire 
cost  for  the  nine  army  corps  will  be? 

Secretary  Baker.  1  can  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Gen.  Rogers  has  done  that  or  not.    I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  these  estimates  were  made  up  with  the 
view  that  this  would  carry  out  a  certain  percentage  of  the  completed 
plan. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  but  really  it  is  hardly  that.  It  is  accept- 
ing an  arbitrary  figure  as  being  perhaps  the  minimum  the  country 
ought  to  spend  annually  for  some  years  until  it  gets  these  camps  into 
more  livable  condition  than  thev  are  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  this  amount  would  be  necessary 
every  year  for  a  few  years  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  For  a  few  years.  Of  course,  we  have,  Mr.  Good, 
the  immense  advantage  with  regard  to  these  great  camp  areas  that 
during  the  war  their  building  was  necessary,  and  the  roads  had  to  be 
built  into  them,  the  sewers  had  to  be  put  in,  the  water  supply  pro- 
vided, the  lighting  systems  installed ;  and  there  is  already  a  very  large 
permanent  investment  in  these  places,  averaging  $10,000,000  or  per- 
haps $12,000,000  or  $15,000,000  at  each  camp,  and  what  we  are  now 
doing  is  simply  providing  accommodations  of  a  permanent  character 
for  one  regiment  in  each  camp,  and  we  will  come  back  either  next  year 
or  the  year  after  and  say  we  ought  to  have  accommodations  for 
another  regiment  because  the  wooden  buildings  are  falling  down. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  selected  as  locations  for  each  of  these 
Army  corps  a  place  where  the  Government  owns  the  land  now  and  has 
some  temporary,  if  not  in  some  cases  permanent,  buildings? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  selected  in  each  corps  area, 
not  the  location  of  the  corps  commander  and  his  staff,  but  in  each 
corps  area  we  have  selected  as  the  place  for  the  location  of  such  troops 
as  can  be  stationed  there  and  the  training  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Organized  Militia  a  place  in  which  the  Government  already  owns 
the  land  and  already  has  a  large  investment  in  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  l)oes  this  plan  involve  the  purchase  of  additional 
land? 

Secretary  Baker.  Xot  in  any  case  that  I  know  of.  There  may  be 
a  few  of  those  camps  in  Avhich  we  do  not  own  quite  all  the  original 
area,  and  there  may  be  condemnation  proceedings  pending  to  get  it, 
but  there  are  no  land  purchases  involved. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  most  cases  I  presume  they  have  a  water 
siH)|)ly  and  sewer  system,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

J^ecretai'v  Baker.  In  practically  all  of  them.  I  should  think  in  all 
of  them.  There  may  be  some  slight  expenditures  for  more  jDcrmanent 
foundations  or  something  of  that  kind  for  the  facilities,  but  largely 
thev  are  acquired  and  installed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  have  you  to  say  with  regard 
to  this  being  the  proper  time  to  commence  a  program  of  this  kind 
so  far  as  the  excessive  cost  of  production  is  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  two  grounds  we  ought 
to  be  just  as  conservative  as  we  can.  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  what  is  evidently  the  temper  of  the  Congi'ess  to  economize.  I 
think  this  is  a  time  for  economy,  and  I  agree  with  you  also  that 
building  prices  and  material  prices  are,  perhaps,  very  nearly  as 
high  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  and  higher  than  they  may  l)e  in 
the  substantially  near  future.  We  are  dealing,  however,  with  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  a  year  hence,  and  if  there  is 
to  l)e  any  substantial  abatement  in  prices  of  materials  for  building, 
it  ought  to  come  about  by  that  time;  and  this  program  is  conserva- 
tively constructed  with  deference  to  l)oth  of  those  ideas,  for  the  reason 
that  if  we  do  not  do  this  much  in  this  direction,  we  will  pi-obably 
have  to  make  very  much  larger  expenditures  than  we  otherwise  would 
in  tem[X)rary  repairs  upon  temporary  buildings,  which  will  l)e  fall- 
ing down  about  the  heads  of  the  Armv  in  the  meantime  if  we  do 
not  make  the  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  permanent  buildings  that 
are  under  contemplation  at  the  nine  corps  areas  could  be  constructed 
within  a  billion  dollars? 

Secretary  Baker.  A  billion  dollars? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretarv  Baker.  I  should  think  so,  but  it  is  a  guess.  Mv  state- 
ment  to  be  inserted  will  give  this. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  total  cost? 

Secretarv  Baker   Oh  ves  z  it  is. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  that  $1,0()(),000,000  will  more  than  cover  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  would  think  a  billion  dollars  was  an  excessive 
figure,  but  I  am  guessing. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  estimates  are  based  on  prices  of  labor  and 
material. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  thinking  whether  on  the  prices  upon  which 
you  are  estimating  this  improvement  could  be  made  at  more  than 
one-twentieth  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  it  is  more  than  one-twentieth.  If  tlie 
Congress  adopts  this  scheme,  if  Congress  sets  its  approval  u]>on  the 
policy  of  the  War  Department  with  regard  to  this  fomi  of  construc- 
tion and  form  of  housing  for  the  Army,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
take  place,  we  will  be  able  to  sell  some  Army  posts  which  are  in- 
adequate in  size,  located  often  near  large  cities,  which  would  com- 
mand very  good  prices  for  the  land,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of 
some  of  them  being  bought  by  institutions  for  schools.  These  scat- 
tered posts  throughout  the  country  which  are  expensive  to  maintain 
and  practically  useless  in  the  matter  of  the  training  of  the  Army, 
we  can  sell  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Congress  ap- 
proves this  scheme  to  authorize  those  posts  to  be  sold  and  that  t\w 
money  be  utilized  to  build  this  program. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of  them  would  not  be 
very  well  suited  for  the  purpose  and  the  price  would  have  to  be  very 
attractive  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  suppose  the  buildings  would  not  be  of  very 
much  use,  but  some  of  them  have  very  large  areas,  some  have  very 
valuable  minerals,  and  I  expect  a  very  handsome  sum  could  be  ol>- 
tained  for  many  of  the  reservations.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  im- 
mediately this  scheme  is  approved  and  these  posts  are  not  any  longer 
held  in  reserve  that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  give  them  to  cities  and 
States  for  institutional  uses.  It  may  be  that  that  is  the  wise  thing 
to  do,  but  looking  at  it  from  the  cost — I  want  to  make  the  Army  as 
little  burden  as  possible  to  the  country — I  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  sell  these  posts  and  turn  the  money  into  a  fund  out  of  which 
this  building  program  could  be  supplemented. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  an  existing 
post  located  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  corps  areas? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  would  rather  think  the  other  way,  that  it 
would  mean  the  sale  and  abandonment  of  those  near  the  division 
camps  and  the  retention  only  of  the  most  adequate  of  those  widelv 
dispersed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  one  located  in  a  corps  area? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  are  all  in  corps  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Within  the  camp  reservation  ? 

Secretarv  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  There  would  not  be  any  question  about 
it,  then.  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  case,  but  these  buildings 
would  simply  be  used  to  supplement  the  building  program. 

I  have  attempted  only  to  give  you  the  policy.  Gen.  Rogers  and 
his  associates  are  here.  I  have  before  me  the  details  of  their  pro- 
gram, but  the  way  they  have  arrived  at  their  prices  and  the  reasoas 
thev  have  picked  out  particular  places  I  will  leave  to  them. 

'the  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  now  with  regard  to  utilizing 
the  training-camp  facilities  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  if  anji.hin<;? 

Secretary  Baker.  We  have  in  the  nine  camps  which  I  have  indi- 
cated to  you  on  the  map — in  each  one  of  the  nine  we  have  some  part 
of  a  division.  At  Camp  Travis  we  have  the  Second  Division,  which 
is  most  nearly  completed  as  to  its  personnel  of  any  of  the  divisions. 
At  Camp  Dix  we  have  the  First  Division,  in  whicn  there  are  ten  or 
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twelve  thousand  men.  Those  are  the  two  nearest  completed  of  any 
of  the  divisions.  The  next  one  would  be  at  Camp  Lewus,  in  the  State 
<)f  Washington,  which  is  outside  of  Seattle.  THiose  men  are  living 
in  barracks,  which  is  outside  of  Seattle.  Those  men  are  living  in 
Ijarracks  erected  for  the  emergency  camps.  Some  of  the  barrack 
luiildin^s  have  been  converted  into  officers'  quarters,  and  the  men 
nnd  their  wives  are  living  under  exceptionally  trying  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  estab- 
lished the  nine  Army  corps  and  have  a  nucleus  of  an  organization  in 
each  area? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  corps  now  that  is  a  complete 
station  in  each  one,  and  w^e  have  an  apportionment  of  an  assignment 
of  divisions  to  each  one.  The  National  Guard,  which  is  being  reor- 
ganized, is  being  reorganized  in  harmony  with  this  i)lan,  so  that  the 
corn§  commander  will  supervise  the  National  Guard  in  conjunction 
with  the  Regular  Army  training  of  his  Army  corps. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  involve  any  change  in  the  plan  that  has 
liitherto  been  followed  with  regard  to  the  stationing  of  troops  in 
Panama,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  this  much  change  and  this  much  only, 
that  in  each  of  those  places  ultimately  a  division  will  be  stationed. 
Hitherto  a  smaller  number  of  troops  has  been  stationed  in  each  of 
those  places.  The  reason  for  stationing  a  division  there  is  that  if 
YOU  station  a  smaller  number  thev  do  not  become  trained  in  the  mat- 
ters  of  discipline  of  Army  operations.  If  you  have  5,000  men  at 
Panama,  it  would  be  such  a  minor  unit  of  a  division  that  it  would  be 
practically  useless,  except  for  police  duty.  If  you  station  a  full 
division  there,  they  get  their  training  as  a  division,  and  if  an  emer 
gencv  arises  you  can  send  a  complete  division  ready  to  operate  in  the 
field: 

The  Chairman.  And  that  division  w^ould  be  sent  out  of  one  of  these 
Aimy  areas? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  division  is  made  a  unit? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  a  tactical  unit ;  formerly  it  was  a  regiment. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Secretary  Baker.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  originated  this  plan,  the  (Jeneral  Staff? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  of  course,  it  is  the  General  Staff  plan.  T 
hesitate<l  only  because  it  has  grown  so  spontaneously  out  of  our  ex- 
])erience  in  the  war.  It  is  not  ex-cathedra;,  it  is  just  the  crystalli- 
zation of  what  really  developed. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  result  of  experience? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  does  the  War  College  play  in  the 
forming  of  plans  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  War  College  has  ceased  to  exist  as  it  for- 
merly was.  Under  the  original  creation  of  the  General  Staff,  as 
brought  about  by  Secretary  Root,  which  by  the  way  was  the  most 
spectacular  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of' the  Army  that  has  been 
made  in  the  memory  of  living  men — I  am  glad  to  interject  that— 
under  that  organization  the  General  Staff  had,  as  one  of  its 
branches,  the  War  College. 
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The  reorganized  General  Staff,  which  was  developed  by  this  acu 
omits  the  War  College — it  was  a  misnomer,  as  a  matter  of  fact* 
and  what  is  now  conducted  in  the  so-called  W  ar  College  Building  k 
a  school  for  the  training  of  higher  officers  for  staff  duty.  It  merely 
now  is  a  school.  These  officers,  bv  virtue  of  their  graduation  from 
that  school,  under  this  act  ana  the  reorganization  act,  become  eh- 
gible  for  General  Staff  duty.  At  Leavenworth,  where  we  have  the 
schools  of  the  line,  similar  instruction  is  given,  and  the  ^aduates 
of  that  school,  by  virtue  of  their  graduation,  become  eligible  for 
General  Staff  duty  with  troops.  The  graduates  of  the  Staff  College 
become  eligible  for  General  Staff  duty  in  Washington  or  wherever 
we  have  a  general  staff.  It  is  merely  a  collegiate  institution.  The 
War  Plans  Division  of  the  (ieneral  Staff  now  takes  the  place  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  War  College  as  a  division  of  the  design  and 
plan. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  we  are  Very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  thank  you. 

(By  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  War  inse^t^ 
the  following  details  for  the  fuller  information  of  "the  committee:) 

A  present  roush  estimate  of  the  cost-^f  permanent  c<instniction  of  the  kUi<l 
proiK)seil  by  this  construction  program  is  $330,000,000,  so  that  it  wouUl  take  a 
little  more  than  six  annual  appropriations  of  the  size  recomuiended  in  the 
estimate  of  1922  to  ccmiplete  the  program. 

Based  on  the  law,  the  War  Department  has  divided  the  United  States,  ^m  a 
basis  of  military  population,  into  nine  corps  areas.  A  regular  division  lias  lieeii 
allotted  to  each  corps  area.  Seven  of  these  tlivisions  are  already  orgiiiiize^L 
At  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  there  is  a  nucleus  of  a  division,  consisting  of  four 
regiments  of  Infantry.  Camp  Devens,  ^lass.,  will  be  gariisoneil  by  a  di^isi«m 
upon  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Artillery  camps  are  necessary  with  long-raiise 
target  practice  facilities  at  Camp  Knox,  Ky.,  and  Camp  Bragg,  N.  C.  At  tliese 
camps  will  be  stationed  the  corps  artillery  and  the  artillery  schools.  Other 
schools  are  needed  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. ;  Port  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Riley,  Kans.; 
Camp  Benniug,  (ia. ;  (^amp  Alfred  Vail,  N.  J. ;  Camp  A.  A.  Humphi-eys,  Va. ;  Eilst*- 
wood  Arsenal,  Md. ;  Carlisle,  Pa„  and  certain  air  fields  for  the  different  branches 
and  corps  of  the  Army.  Certain  troops  pertaining  to  these  branches  are  aLst> 
to  be  garri.soned  at  these  camps.  A  heavy  artillery  brigade  (C.  A.  C. ),  in 
addition  to  the  Infantry  division,  is  stationed  at  Camp  Jackson,  X.  C,  and  one 
at  Camp  Lewis,  Wash.  Four  railroad  artillery  regiments  (C.  A.  C.)  are  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Eustis  and  will  require  construction  there  providing  th:it 
Congress  continues  that  camp  in  use. 

The  important  air  fields  now  retained  will  require  c<mstruction  to  shelter  iwlO 
officers  and  12,000  enlisted  men.  At  Camps  Holabird,  Md.,  Boyd,  Tex.,  ami 
.Tessup,  CJa.,  the  Motor  Transport  will  need  appropriate  housing. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  to  institute  training  centers  at  the 
nine  divisional  camps  for  vocational  training,  preliminary  training  of  recruits, 
and  the  education  of  illiterates.  A  suitable  amount  of  construction  for  this 
pui-pose  will  be  needed  at  each  such  camp  over  and  above  the  housing  of  the 
troops. 

Although  accommodations  exist  at  permanent  Army  posts  in  the  Uniteil 
States  for  approximately  80,000  men,  some  of  these  iK>sts  (eight  in  number) 
will  be  used  for  corps  area  headquarters.  This  use  of  these  posts  will  l)e  inon^ 
economical  than  renting  buildings  in  large  cities. 

The  remainder  of  the  posts  will  be  used  to  advantage  by  corps  troops,  spar** 
organizations,  and  Cavalry  regiments  when  the  latter  are  relieved  from  their 
present  border  duty. 

In  order  to  accommodate  in  permanent  housing  the  number  of  ofliicers  ami 
men  of  the  authorlze<l  strength  of  the  Army  for  whom  there  now  exi.sts  no 
permanent  or  suitable  shelter  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  laws  »]s  .statetl 
in  the  act  of  June  4,  3920,  it  will  be  necessary  and  desiralde  to  prrn^eeil  with 
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tlie  construction  of  suitable  ami  permanent  quarters  at  the  nine  divisional 
i*ninps  and  the  several  special  camps  on  a  well  regulated  plan  which  is  now 
Ueinj;  developed.  To  institute  this  a  request  for  $50,(KK),00()  has  been  submitted 
this  year  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  the  erection  of  quarters  for  one  Infantry 
or  Artillery  regiment  at  each  of  the  nine  divisional  camps.  At  Camp  Bragg 
iiiul  Camp  Knox,  Ky.,  quarters  for  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  only 
have  been  asked  for,  as  the  enlisteil  mens  buildings  are  better  at  these  camps 
tlinii  In  the  divisional  cantonments.  At  ('amp  Benning,  Ga.,  the  program 
heretofore  approve<l  is  being  proceeded  with  and  .$2,665,000  has  been  asked 
for.  At  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  $4,932,000  is  asked  for  the  proi>er  comple- 
tlon  of  the  General  Service  SchnKJls  at  that  place.  At  Camps  Alfred  Vail.  N.  J., 
A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  and  Holabird,  Md.,  certain  sums  have  bt^n  a. ske<l  to  cover 
the  most  urgent  needs.  The  continuation  of  the  plan  at  Walter  Reed  (ieneral 
Hospital  is  covered  by  estimate  for  .$1,522,000.  The  Air  Service  is  allotted 
.Kiuns  of  money  for  urgent  construction  at  Langley,  Carlstrom,  March,  and 
l^rc»oks  Fields.  The  remaining  money  estimated  for  un<ler  the  $.50,000,000  is 
allottwl  to  various  important  proje<'ts  at  the  Regular  Army  iwsts,  the  nec*essity 
f4)r  which  has  been  demonstrated.  The  proposed  const  met  ion  at  the  big  camps 
is  ba.sed  on  large  regimental  buildings  for  the  troops.  It  is  exi>ected  by  this 
to  place  the  divisions  in  concentrated  areas  and  reduce  initial  cost  and  subse- 
quent maintenance. 

(Jen.  Eo(}ERS.  I  should  like  to  make  a  general  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  way,  that  this  plan  was  turned  over  to  the  Con- 
struction Service  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  bv  the  General  Staff, 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  oi  War.  All  of  the 
details  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Construction  Service. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this  method 
of  housing  the  Army.  I  think  it  will  save  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  exj^ense.  I  do  not  want  to  take  an3i:hing  away  from  the  General 
Staff.  I  should  like  to  say  that  Gen.  Funston,  during  the  time  he 
was  the  department  commander  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  was  very  much 
in  favor  or  this  method  of  housing  troops,  on  account  of  the  economy 
and  from  the  military  viewpoint.  About  six  months  before  the 
World  Waf  came  on  he  ordered  a  board  of  officers,  composed  of  an 
officer  from  each  branch  of  the  service,  so  that  Infantry  was  repre- 
sented. Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  General  Staff,  and  other  staffs 
<H)rps.  This  board  prepared  plans  that  covered  this  same  idea  of 
housing  troops  by  concentrating  them  in  a  division  post.  So  that  it 
Mould  save  all  the  extra  expense  that  was  incurred  in  housing,  as,  for 
example,  troops  at  a  two-company  post  or  even  a  one-company  post, 
and  it  brought  the  troops  together  in  large  bodies  so  they  could  be 
used  for  military  purposes.  At  a  small  post  the  officers'  houses  are 
scattered,  and,  of  course,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  money  to  keep  up  the 
grounds,  roads,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  know  that  this  plan  was  also  approved  by  other  officers 
Wfore  now. 

The  details,  I  think,  are  very  well  worked  out  by  the  General 
Staff.  Now  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  approved  the  policy,  if 
Congress  also  approves  it,  it  will  give  us  something  to  work  up  to. 
The  old  method  of  building  posts  was,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  sort 
of  patchwork,  I  think;  they  put  up  barracks  for  the  Infantry  or 
Cavalry  at  one  time,  and  then  Congress,  a  few  years  later,  would 
authorize  another  expenditure,  and  there  was  no  general  plan  to 
work  to.  If  this  policy  is  approved,  we  can  make  our  plans  for  the 
water  system,  electric  light,  gas,  and  all  of  those  things  and  know 
where  future  buildings  are  going  to  be;  as  I  said  before,  we  will 
have  something  to  work  up  to. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  worked  out  the  details  for  each  of  the 
camps  so  far  as  authorized  by  the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  place 
a  copy  of  those  details,  so  that  we  may  use  them  as  a  basis. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Very  good. 

DETAILS  OF  BUILDINGS  INCLUDED  IN  ESTIMATE  OF  $50,000,000  FOE 

ADDITIONAL  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

National  Army  Camps. 

camp  detv'ens,  mass. 

Area,  4,876  acres.  This  figure  includes  22  cases  now  under  condemnation 
proceedings. 

Garrison  on  October  31,  1920,  miscellaneous  organizations:  Officers,  S6: 
enlisted  men,  1,148. 

Note. — This  camp  to  be  occupied  by  troops  now  in  Germany  when  they  re- 
turn. 

Quarters  for  1  regiment  of  Infantry. 

Barracks,  complete,  including  regimental  headquarters,  guardhouse, 

post  exchange,  and  dispensary $2,  259,  (Mj 

Quarters  for  59  officers 1,  OlO.t*"' 

Quarters  for  28  noncommissioned  officers 308,  (■" 

Utilities  for  above  construction 36T»W*' 

Total 3,  944,  av 

,  CAMP    DIX,    N.    J. 

Area,  7,843.15  acres.  This  includes  47  cases  which  are  now  under  condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

GarrLson  on  October  31,  1920,  First  Division:  Officers,  391;  enlisted  men, 
9,673. 

Quarters  for  1  regiment  of  Infantry, 

Barracks,  complete,  including  regimental  headquarters,  guardhouse, 

post  ex<;bange,  and  dispensary $2, 259JMI 

Quarters  for  59  officers 1, 010,(*i»' 

Quarters  for  28  noncommissioned  officers 308.  in»' 

One  laundry,  including  equipment 109,*)»»» 

Utilities  for  above  construction 378. 01*^ 

Total 4,  O&i.  OiTt» 

CAMP  MEADE,   MD, 

Area,  7,470.78  acres.  This  includes  645  cases,  all  of  which  cover  small  tract?, 
which  are  now  in  condemnation  proceedings. 

Garrison  on  October  31,  1920,  miscellaneous  organizations:  Officers,  135; 
-enlisted  men,  2,771. 

Note. — The  Seventh  Division  is  enrouted  to  this  camp  and  will  be  stationtnl 
there  permanently.  This  will  increase  the  above  garrison  by:  Officers,  22r»: 
enlisted  men,  3,179. 

Quarters  for  1  regiment  of  Infantry. 

Barracks,  complete,  including  regimental  headquarters,  guardhouse, 

post  exchange,  and  dispensary $2, 259,0i^> 

Quarters  for  59  officers 1, 010,0<)t» 

Quarters  for  28  noncommissioned  officers 308,  <*^> 

Utilities  for  above  construction 367.  <nn) 

Total 3, 044, 0<>» 
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CAMP  JACKSON,  S.  C. 

Area  21,090.21  acres.    This  includes  105  cases  now  under  condemnation  pro- 
i;arrison  on  October  31,  1920,  Fiftli  Division:  Officers,  322;  enlisted  men. 

Quarters  for  1  regiment  of  Artillery, 

Itarracivs,  complete,  including  regimental  lieadquarters,  guardhouse, 

IM»st  exchange,  and  dispensary |1,  577 ,000 

Quarters  for  52  officers 891,000 

Quarters  for  20  noncommissioned  officers 220,000 

l^tilities  for  above  consiruction 276,000 

Total 2, 904, 000 

CAMP  SHKBMAN,  OHIO. 

Area  4,787.68  acres.  This  includes  one  case  now  under  condemnation  pro- 
o(»edings. 

(varrison  on  October  31,  1920.  4  regiments  of  Infantry  and  miscellaneous 
organizations  (nucleus  of  a  division)  :  Officers,  160;  enlisted  men,  2,577. 

Quarterg  for  1  regiment  of  Infantry, 

liar  racks,  complete,  including  regimental  headquarters,  guardhouse, 

post  exchange,  and  dispensary $2,259,000 

Quarters  for  59  officers 1,010, 000 

Quarters  for  28  noncommissioned  officers 308, 000 

Utilities  for  al>ove  construction 367,000 

Total 3, 944, 000 

CAMP  GRANT,  ILL. 

Area  3,844  acres.    This  includes  six  cases  under  condemnation  proceedings. 
Garrison  on  October  31,  1920,  Sixth  Division:  Officers,  322;  enlisted  men, 
6,663. 

Qwirters  for  1  regiment  of  Infantry, 

Barracks,  complete,  including  regimental  headquarters,  guardhouse, 

post  exchange,  and  dispensary $2, 259, 000 

Quarters  for  59  officers 1, 010, 000 

Quarters  for  28  noncommissioned  officers 308, 000 

rtilitles  for  above  construction 367, 000 

Total 3, 944, 000 

CAMP  PIKE,  ARK. 

Area,  7,525.35  acres. 

Garrison  on  October  31, 1920,  Third  Division :  Officers,  255 ;  enlisted  men,  4,604« 

Quarters  for  1  regiment  of  Infantry. 

Barracks,  complete,  including  regimental  headquarters,  guardhouse, 

post  exchange,  and  dispensary $2, 259, 000 

Quarters  for  59  officers 1, 010, 000 

Quarters  for  28  noncommissioned  officers 308,000 

rtllities  for  above  construction 367, 000 

Total 3, 944, 000 

22^6—20— PT  1 58 
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CAMP    TRAVIS,    TEX. 

Area,  3,315  acres. 

Garrison  on  October  31,  1920,  Second  Division:  Officers,  398;  enlisted  men, 
8,031. 

Quarters  for  1  regiment  of  Artillery. 

Barracks,  complete,  including  regimental  headquarters,  guardhouse, 

post  exchange,  and  dispensary $1,  oTT.iXV 

Quarters  for  52  officers 89L0Ci'^> 

Quarters  for  20  noncommissioned  officers 220,  Ofi) 

Utilities  for  above  construction—! 276,0li0 

Total 2,964,OCiO 

CAMP  LEWIS,    WASH. 

Area,  62,860  acres. 

Garrison  on  October  31,  1920,  Fourth  Division  and  Artillery  Brigade.  GoajJi 
Artillery  Corps:  Officers,  304;  enlisted  men,  6,010. 

Quarters  for  1  regiment  of  Artillery. 

Barracks  complete,  including  regimental  headquarters,  guardhouse, 

post  exchange,  and  dis|)ensar5' $1,  577jrti 

Quarters  for  52  officers 891,0i)it 

Quarters  for  20  noncommissioned  officers 220.  W> 

One  laundry,  complete  with  equipment 109,  Oi» 

Utilities  for  above  construction 287.  OHi) 

Total 3, 084.  OOii 

Detached  Posts, 
camp  rbagg,  n.  c. 

Field  Artillery  training  center. — Area  120320  acres.  This  inchides  149  casts 
which  are  now  under  condemnation  proceedings. 

Garrison  on  Octol>er  31, 1920,  3  regiments  of  Field  Artillery  and  miseellane(»u< 
organizations:  Officers,  71;  enlisted  men,  1,109. 

Quarters  for  100  company  officers $1, 700.fM> 

Quarters  for  40  noncommissioned  officers 440,0i^> 

Utilities  for  above  construction 2l4,(Hii> 

Total 2, 354, 00i> 

CAMP    KNOX,   KY. 

Field  Artillery  training  center  and  officers  school. — Area  30,264  acres.  .This 
Includes  74  cases  which  are  now  under  condemnation  proceedings. 

Garrison  on  October  31,  1920,  3  regiments  of  Field  Artillery  and  FieW 
Artillery  School  with  miscellaneous  organizations:  Officers,  256;  enlisted  men. 
2,693. 

Quarters  for  75  company  officers $1, 275,<irt> 

Quarters  for  31  noncommissioned  officers 341,0110 

For  completion  of  hospital *- 100,00i> 

Utilities  for  above  construction 160,00i> 

Total - 1,876.0(10 

CAMP  BENNING,    GA. 

Infantry  School  for  officers  of  Regul^ir  Army,  National  Guard,  Resorts  Corp*, 
and  noncommissioned  officers. — Area  96,720.26  acres.  This  includes  24  cases 
which  are  now  under  condemnation  proceedings. 

Garrison  on  October  31,  1920,  2  regiments  of  Infantry.  Officers'  School,  ami 
miscellaneous  organizations:  Officers,  363;  enlisted  men,  3,549. 

Note. — 289  officers  In  addition  to  those  listed  above  have  i-q^orted  as  students 
since  October  31,  1920.    Total  at  this  date,  652. 
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1    i-lass  biiildlnp: $275,000 

1    li4>spital,  150  beds,  including  barracks  for  1  Hospital  Corps  detach- 

iiient,  heating  plant,  and  utilities 350,000 

t^usirters  for  110  company  officers 1,870,000 

I  Utilities  for  alwve  construction 170,000 

Total 2,  665,  000 

FORT   I.EAVKNWOBTH,   KANS. 

(imrral  service  school h  for  officers  only. 

Ciiiiirters  for  officers  and  additional  buildings $4, 482,00a 

I'tilltles  for  above  cH)nstructlon 450,000 

Total 4,  932. 000 

CAMP   ALmED   VAIL,    N.    J, 

Signal  Corps  school  for  officers  and  enlisted  men. — Area,  444.50  acres.  This 
includes  two  cases  still  iiendlng  final  settlement. 

Harrison  on  October  31,  1920,  Signal  Corps  troops  and  student  officers: 
i  >fncers,  49 ;  enlisted  men,  1,003. 

Quarter^  for  10  company  officers $170,000 

<iiiarters  for  10  noncommissioned  officers 110,000 

1   hospital.  45  lieds,  including  nurse.s'  quarters  and  barracks 130,000 

I'tjlitles  for  alwve  construction 50,000 

Totiil 460, 000 

CAMP   HUMPHREYS,    VA. 


\ 


Engineer  school  for  officers  of  Regular  Arnig  and  Reserve  Corps. — Area. 
4,077.24  acres.    This  Includes  two  cases  now  under  condenmation  proceedings. 

f;arris<m  on  October  31,  1920,  Engineer  troops  and  officers'  school:  Ofllcers. 
100;  enlisted  men,  723. 

(Quarters  for  31  company  officers $548,000 

I'tllltles  for  above  construction 55,000 

Total 603.0410 

rA?.IP  HOLABIRD,  M». 

Motor  Trans/tort  School,  QuartermaHtcr  Corps,  for  officers  and  men. — Area, 
150.02  acres, 

Garrison  on  Oc-tober  31,  192f),  Motor  Transport  shops  and  s<»hool :  Officers,  72  ; 
enlisted  men,  1,677. 

Quaiters  for  11  officers •_ $194,000 

Quarters  for  20  noncimimissioned  oflicers 220,000 

Barracks  for  200  enlisted  men 230,000 

rtilities  for  above  construction 64,000 

Total - 708,000 

MlSCEr.LANM)US    ITEMS. 
WALTER  REEU  OENERAL  HOSPITAL,  D.  C 

yfedical  school  for  officers  and   men  of  the  Medical  Corps — Laboratory  and 

ri'search  work. 

Completion  of  Army  metlical  s<*hool  building $1,522,000 

IJilTTERMAN  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

One  rospltal  building  In  center $125,000 
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I,ANQLEY   FIELD,    VA. 

Air  Service  activities. 
Barracks  complete  for  30()  men |346,ilCi3 

CARLSTROM  FIELD,   FLA. 

Air  Setnice  activities. 

Quarters  for  20  conrpaiiy  officers $340.  <mi 

Quarters  for  20  noncommissioned  oflicers ^ 22»». ♦■»» 

Total :>t^X*«>i 

MARCH   FIELD,   CALIF. 

Air  Service  activities. 

Quarters  for  10  company  officers $170,  C*"") 

Quarters  for  20  noncommissioned  officers 220.  C^'O 

Total 390,  (Kiu 

BROOKS  FIELD,  TEX. 

Air  Service  activities. 

Quarters  for  10  comrpany  officers $170.  (Kii 

Quarters  for  10  noncommissioned  officers 110,  CfOt) 

Total 280,  TMH) 

COAST  DEFENSE  OF  BOSTON. 

Water  supply ^l^r  7n0 

COLUMBUS,  N.  MEX. 

Laundry ^ $25,  St«> 

FORT    ETHAN    ALLEN,    VT. 

Laundry ^45.  (K.iO 

FORT    HUACHUCA,    ARIZ. 

Storehouse ^,  74(^ 

FORT  KEOGH,  MONT. 

Improvement  and  partial  reconstruction  of  water-supply  system $o0.  (KW 

FORT    M 'kin LEY,    ME. 

Repair  of  suhmnrine  pipe  line S33,<iO'f 

FORT    WILLIAMS,    ME. 

Alterations  to  building  No.  36  to  make  it  available  for  noncom- 
missioned officers'  quarters $17.(5i^) 

FORT   WORDEN,   WASH. 

Laundry $45.  (HH) 

Total  estimate 49, 996.  SJKl 

Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  November  29,  1920. 
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Gen.  Rogers.  May  I  ask  you  to  call  on  Gen.  "Carson,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Construction  Service,  for  any  of  the  details  of  the  plan.  He 
l:kas  been  in  touch  with  the  officer  of  the  General  Staff  who  has  this 
thing  in  immediate  charge  and  he  is  more  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  system  than  I  am. 

CAMP  DEVENS,  MASS. 
(See  p.  918.) 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  first  camp  in  the  list  is  Camp 
I>evens,  Mass.,  which  is  a  camp  for  one  regiment  of  Infantry,  with 
11  total  estimated  cost  of  $3,944,000.  Just  what  is  contemplated  in 
tlie  way  of  permanent  improvements? 

(xen.  Carson.  Barracks  complete,  including  regimental  headquar- 
ters, guardhouse,  post  exchange,  and  dispensary;  quarters  for  59 
officers,  who  belong  to  the  regiment,  and  for  28  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers, and  utilities,  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  those  ac- 
commodations;  utilities  in  the  way  of  heating,  plumbing,  lighting, 
etc.,  for  one  regiment  of  Infantry.  That  same  estimate  is  applied  to 
the  other  camps  where  one  regiment  of  Infantry  has  been  selected  by 
the  General  Staff  to  receive  permanent  accommodations. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  expect  to  have  more  than  one  regiment 
of  Infantry  ultimately  concentrated  at  this  camp? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  for  a  division.  A  regiment  of  In- 
fantry is  one  portion  of  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  plan  is  finally  completed  you  will  have 
to  have  facilities  there  for  how  many  regiments  of  Infantry? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  way  it  stands  now.  lour. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  going  to  build  a  complete  unit  at  Camp 
I^evens  for  all  the  requirements  of  this  corps  area  you  would  need 
then,  instead  of  $3,944,000,  approximately  $16,000,000;  is  that  true? 

(Jen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  probably  more  than  that  before  we  get 
through,  because  in  addition  to  the  Infantry  regiments  there  are 
the  auxiliary  troops.  We  would  probably  have  a  Field  Artillery 
regiment. 

estimated  cost  of  complete  program. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  General  Staff  worked  out  a  completed 
program  of  building  for  a  single  one  of  these  areas,  so  that  we 
could  tell  before  we  started  on  the  project  when  we  would  reach  the 
end  of  it  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  hardly  feel  qualified  to  speak  for  the  General  Staff 
to  that  extent.  They  have  representatives  here,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  them  answer  that  question,  as  far  as  they  can,  if  you  will 
permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  Congress  would  want  to  know  before 
it  started  on  the  project  when  the  end  was  to  be.  That  would  be  the 
first  question  asked  us  when  we  reported  an  appropriation  for  com- 
mencing the  work — what  the  completed  project  will  cost.  Ordi- 
narily, this  committee  appropriates  money  when  some  legislative  com- 
mittee has  authorized  certain  work  to  be  done  within  a  definite  limit 
of  cost.  I  think  that  will  be  one  of  the  first  thin<rs  that  will  be  asked ; 
and  if  a  satisfactory  answer  is  not  given  to  it,  I  imagine  that  it  will 
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delay,  if  not  defeat,  the  commencement  of  the  project ;  and  I  assume 
that  the  General  Staff  has  somewhere  some  idea  as  to  what  the  ulti- 
mate cost  will  be. 

Col.  Kellond.  That  has  been  worked  out  to  some  extent,  but  if  it 
was  to  be  based  on  present-day  costs  it  would  hardly  be  a  fair  propo- 
sition to  apply  it  to  this  program  if  we  expect  to  run  for  many  year?, 
I  can  not  give  offliand  the  cost  a  single  camp  would  come  to,  but  the 
total  program  we  hope  not  to  go  very  much  over  $300,000,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Based  on  present  costs  ? 

Col.  Kellond.  The  total  cost. 

Mr.  Magee.  Based  on  present  costs  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  is  based  on  present  costs  of  material  and  labor: 
that  is  the  only  thing  we  can  estimate  on. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  for  all  nine  camps  ? 

Col.  Kellond.  Yes,  sir ;  and  for  additional  camps. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  each  one  of  these  camps,  while  vary- 
ing somewhat,  are  somewhat  uniform  as  to  cost? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  the  average  price. 

CAMP  DEVENS,  mass. 

( See  p.  917. ) 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  improvements  at  one  of  the 
camps  will  be  typical  of  what  you  would  build  at  the  others ;  and  so 
please  take  up  this  first  one  and  explain  a  little  more  in  detail  just 
what  you  would  build  in  the  way  of  barracks,  including  regimental 
headquarters,  guardhouse,  post  exchange,  and  dispensary,  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  and  the  size  of  the  buildings,  and  the  uses  to  which 
each  building  would  be  put. 

Gen.  Carson.  This  plan  is  based  on  the  construction  of  a  rectangu- 
lar shaped  building,  three  stories  high,  of  permanent  construction, 
undoubtedly  masonry,  in  which  the  entire  regiment  would  be  housed, 
including  its  regimental  headquarters,  post  exchange,  guardhouse, 
and  a  small  dispensary  for  the  troops  in  the  regiment.  The  present 
organization  calls  for  1,591.  The  building  will  be  approximately  5(X^ 
feet  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  allow  for  a  courtyard.  The  commissioned 
officers  will  be  placed  in  apartment  houses.  Their  size  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  topography  of  the  ground.  If  it  is  flat  ground,  it 
will  be  very  easy  to  adjust  the  conditions.  If  it  is  not,  we  will  have 
to  adjust  the  building  to  fit  the  ground  most  economically. 

The  Chairman.  1:  ou  have  spoken  gf  a  dispensary;  you  would  have 
a  hospital  ? 

(xen.  Carson.  No;  it  is  a  dispensary,  a  first-aid  station;  that  is 
what  it  is  in  the  regimental  building.  The  hospital  will  be  stationed 
perhaps  half  a  mile  away. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  a  hospital? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  included  in  this  building  program. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  program  include  storage  facilities? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  required  for  each  regiment,  but  not  for  genenil 
storage;  because  we  find  that  the  camps  have  storehouses  and  certain 
utilities,  such  as  refrigerating  plants,  laundry,  water-treating  sys- 
tem, and  sewage  system,  and  that  they  are  in  such  shape  that  they  can 
be  utilized  for  at  least  10  years ;  and  some  of  the  warehouses,  while 
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they  are  of  frame,  by  repairing  the  underpinning  and  substituting, 
for  instance,  concrete  piers  for  wooden  posts,  can  be  made  to  last  a 
pumber  of  years.  This  estimate  is  made  to  house  one  regiment  with 
its  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  will  not  be  complete  if  you  have  not  a 
liospital  ? 

Cren.  Carson.  There  is  a  general  hospital  at  all  of  the  camps  erected 
iluring  the  war.  They  can  be  utilized  until  this  program  can  be  so 
ileveloped  that  a  general  hospital  can  be  erected.  This  is  one  unit  of 
the  scheme  for  each  camp. 

The  Chairman.  It  involves  the  utilization  of  all  temporary  quar- 
ters that  are  now  at  each  camp  until  permanent  buildings  can  be 
erected  to  take  their  place? 

Gen.  Carson.  To  the  fullest  extent ;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Maoeje.  How  many  stories  will  the  regimental  building  be? 

(Jen.  (Larson.  Three  stories  and  basement. 

The  Chairman.  In  arriving  at  this  decision  to  utilize  the  camp  at 
Camp  Devens  for  New  England,  is  that  the  only  camp  you  have  in 
Xew  JEnrfand  of  any  size? 

(Jen.  Carson.  That  was  the  only  National  Guard  camp  in  New  Eng- 
land at  all  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  does  the  Government  own  there  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Offhand,  I  can  not  give  you  an  answer,  but  I  can 
insert  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  a  statement 
as  to  the  number  of  acres  owned  by  the  Government  at  each  one  of 
these  places  where  it  is  proposed  to  locate  the  camps. 

(Jen.  Carson.  In  each  oi  the  cases  mentioned  in  this  list? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Note. — ^Tlie  aren  of  these  camps  is  piven  in  the  tahulated  statement  on  page 
<I12.  which  shows  al8o  the  details  indiuletl  umler  the  50,000,000. 

EFFECT  OF   liOCATION   OF   CAMPS   UPON    HEALTH   OF  TROOPS.       ♦ 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  at  Pike  it  is  proposed  to  take  the 
troops  from  Xorth  and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  where  the 
temperature  falls  pretty  low  in  the  wintertime ;  that  you  propose  to 
take  all  the  troops  from  that  section  of  the  country  clear  down  to  the 
southern  part  of  Arkansas.    Is  that  considered  good  military  practice  ? 

(xen.  Carson.  I  would  rather  not  attempt  to  answer  that  question, 
as  it  groes  into  operations  and  I  am  only  on  the  construction. 

The  Chairman.  You  cover  in  here  a  pretty  big  territory.  I  re- 
member that  during  the  war  a  great  deal  of  complaint  came  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  for  instance,  from  my  State,  in  regard  to  the 
troops  that  were  sent  from  our  town  to  Deming,  X.  Mex.;  complaints 
came  from  fathers  and  mothers  that  the  death  rate  was  extremely 
large  because  they  were  not  acclimated  to  that  territory;  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  complaint  with  regard  to  it.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  situation  at  Camp  Pike,  but  when  I  saw  your  map,  the  same 
question  of  experience  which  we  had  during  the  war  came  to  me, 
whether  or  not  that  geographical  distribution  had  been  figured  out 
along  the  lines  of  the  health  of  the  troops. 

(len.  Carson.  I  presume  that  was  considered,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  that  Camp  Pike  is  about  the  only  large  cantonment  in  that  region 
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that  the  Government  owns.  Furthermore,  farther  South  the  open 
weather  available  for  training  purposes  is  greater  than  would  be 
found  in  the  North. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Gen.  Carson.  On  this  question  I  am  only  surmising  now  as  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  the  staff  made  the  selections-  We 
were  not  consulted  about  them,  but  were  told  to  give  a  construction 
estimate  based  on  this  program. 

COMPARATIVE  BUILDINQ  COSTS. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  estimates  for  this  program,  do  you 
find  that  building  costs  are  about  the  same  for  tne  same  kind^  of 
structures  at  one  camp  that  you  find  at  another,  or  is  there  any  great 
difference  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  There  is  some  difference,  but  the  exact  amount  of 
difference  I  can  not  give  offhand.  There  is  a  small  difference.  For  in- 
stance, one  camp  might  be  more  economically  built  where  brick  was  the 
prvailing  building  material  or  where  there  was  brick  manufactured  in 
the  neighborhood.  Where  brick  is  made  in  the  locality,  it  does  not  cost 
as  much  to  get  the  material  to  the  spot.  At  another  camp,  cement  may 
be  more  economical,  because  cement  is  more  easily  procurable,  ami 
at  another  camp  it  might  be  better  and  more  economical  to  use  terra 
cotta  because  it  may  be  more  easily  procurable.  All  of  that  varies. 
All  that  we  did  was  to  take  all  such  figures  into  consideration,  and 
strike  an  average  and  give  you  the  general  figures.  At  the  camps 
in  the  South,  for  instance,  it  will  probably  cost  less  for  construction 
than  in  the  North,  because  you  have  more  building  weather. 

The  Chairman.  In  arriving  at  these  details  here,  you  have  taken 
the  general  average  throughout  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
just  what  it  will  cost  to  construct  buildings,  for  instance,  at  Camp 
Devens,  at  Camp  Sheridan,  etc.  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  took  the  average.  We  had  no  time  to  do 
otherwise. 

officers'  quarters. 

'The  Chairman.  At  all  of  the  camps  where  you  will  concentrate 
Infantry,  you  have  provided  for  quarters  for  59  officers  and  28  non- 
commissioned officers  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Those  are  commissioned  officers.  Noncommissioned 
officers  above  a  certain  grade  are  entitled  to  separate  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Artillery  camps  you  provide  quarters  for 
52  officers  and  for  20  noncommissioned  officers  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  an  Artillery  regiment  on  a  peace  basis  i?^ 
smaller  than  an  Infantry  regiment. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  different  layout  for  Camp  Brag<r, 
N.  C? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  special  camps  for  Artil- 
lery training.  The  officers  and  noncx^mmissioned  officers  will  l)o 
there  for  intensive  training.    In  other  words,  they  will  be  student^. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  of  the  nine? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  one  of  the  nine. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  more  than  nine  camps? 
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Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  nine  divisional  camps,  and  those 
t  hat  follow  Camp  Lewis  are  special  camps.  They  are  camps  for  the 
instruction  of  Artillery  and  Infantry,  schools  of  fire,  etc.  Fort 
l^avenworth  is  ene  of  those  schools. 

CAMP  BRAGG,  N.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  Camp  Bragg  consist  of? 

(xen.  Carson.  That  is  for  the  training  of  Artillery. 
•  The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  buildings  you  will 
<?()nstruct  at  that  camp  ? 

(len.  Carson.  Quarters  for  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
They  will  be  of  a  style  similar  to  those  we  will  build  elsewhere,  but 
just  exactly  what  the  type  will  be,  whether  they  wnll  be  constructed 
of  brick,  cement,  wood,  or  terra  cotta,  we  have  not  had  time  to  work 
out. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  place  your  entire  program  is  for  100 
commissioned  officers,  costing  $1,700,000;  for  40  noncommissioned 
officers,  costing  $440,000;  and  utilities,  costing  $214,000. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  done  on  the  law  of  averages  that 
we  have  had  to  use  in  making  this  estimate;  that  is,  that  it  will  cost 
us  about  $17,000  to  house  a  commissioned  officer  and  $11,000  to 
house  a  noncommissioned  officer,  based  on  the  present  prices. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  adequate  temporary  quarters  for  the 
enlisted  men  at  that  place? 

(xen.  Carson.  We  have  temporary  quarters. 

CAMP  KNOX,  KY. 

( See  p.  923. ) 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Knox,  Ky.,  what  kind  of  establishment 
will  there  be? 

(ien.  Carson.  An  Artillery  training  camp  for  Field  Artillery. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  Artillery  training  camps 
established  in  the  same  general  section  of  the  country? 

Maj.  King.  Those  camps  are  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  war, 
and  were  located  during  the  war.  That  distribution  was  necessary 
on  account  of  the  relative  location  of  those  two  areas  with  respect 
to  the  center  of  population,  and  in  order  that  we  could  handle  the 
instruction  of  Artillery  brigades  during  the  war.  We  desired  to 
retain  those  reservations.  They  are  not  as  close  together  as  they 
would  look  on  the  map,  because  they  are  separated  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  and  the  lines  of  transportation  do  not  run 
across  the  moimtains.  Camp  Bragg  naturalljr  adapts  itself  to  giv- 
in«r  Artillery  training  to  the  military  population  east  of  the  moun- 
tams,  while  Camp  Knox  is  adjacent  to  the  Middle  West.  Those 
camps  will  house  that  artillery  which  is  not  a  component  part  of  a 
division.  There  is  other  artillery  besides  that  assigned  to  a  divi- 
sion. The  heavier  guns,  or  guns  of  larger  caliber  and  longer  range, 
are  assigned  to  the  corps,  and  they  are  not  in  the  divisional  canton- 
ments at  any  place.  They  are  organized,  however,  as  a  part  of  the 
Arm3%  and  quarters  must  be  provided  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  provide  for  this  same  kind  of  work  at 
Sparta,  Wis. 
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Maj.  King.  We  have  no  quarters  at  Sparta. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  quarters  here? 

Maj.  King.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  cantonment  now  built  for  six  regi- 
ments at  Camp  Bragg  and  at  Camp  Knox,  but  there  are  no  officers' 
quarters  of  any  sort  at  either  camp. 

Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand  it  these  are  special  camps,  and,  as 
I  recall,  at  least  a  portion  of  this  land  to  be  occupied  by  these  camps 
was  bought  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  or  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  My  recollection  is  that  an  appropriation  for  them  was 
made  after  tne  armistice  was  signed,  or  an  appropriation  to  com- 
plete the  final  purchase  of  those  two  tracts  of  land.  I  was  wonder- 
ing, if  they  were  special  camps  of  Artillery  purposes,  why  it  was 
necessary  to  have  two  of  them  in  one  general  section  of  the  country. 

Maj.  King.  They  are  not  really  in  one  general  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  Camp  Brag^  is  in  the  extreme  southeastern 
part  of  the  country,  and  Camp  Knox  is  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  that 
is  not  far  from  there. 

Maj.  King.  By  the  lines  of  transportation  that  exist  they  are  not 
very  near  together,  and  it  was  thought  more  economical  to  com- 
plete the  acquisition  of  those  camps  at  that  time  than  to  pay  the 
damages  that  would  have  resulted  from  the  use  that  had  been  made  of 
the  land  prior  to  its  purchase  and  to  dispose  of  the  land  that  had 
been  acquired. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  same  consideration  also,  I  think,  would  apply 
to  all  these  camps.  They  all  contemplate  intensive  training,  or  a 
great  deal  in  a  short  time.  You  must  have  plenty  of  open  weather 
for  that  purpose  and  you  can  get  more  in  that  geographical  position 
than  at  Sparta,  Wis.,  for  example,  or  any  place  further  nortti. 

DETACHED    POSTS,    MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS,   ETC. 
FOR    OFFICERS*    QUARTERS,    HOSPITAL    IMPROVEMENTS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  In  looking  through  this  detailed  estimate,  so  far 
as  you  require  money  to  carry  out  the  program  which  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  Secretary,  you  stop  with  Camp  Lewis,  and  you  esti- 
mate $2,354,000  for  Camp  Bragg,  $1,876,000  for  Camp  Knox,  $2,665,- 

000  for  Camp  Benning,  $4,392,000  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  $46if),00() 
for  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  $603,000  for  Camp  Humphreys,  $708,000  for 
Camp  Holabird,  $1,522,000  for  Walter  Keed  Hospital,  $125,000  for 
Lettermann  General  Hospital,  $346,000  for  Landey  Field,  $560,000 
for  Carlston  Field,  $390,000  for  March  Field,  $280,000  for  Brooks 
Field,  and  small  amounts  for  other  places,  which  have  diiferent  pur- 
poses altogether,  and  which  in  the  main  are  to  provide  quarters  for 
oflScers  and  noncommissioned  officers  at  special  camps  already  in 
existence  and  for  the  improvement  of  hospitals. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  for  officers,  noncommissioned,  and  enlisted 
men. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  very  little  in  here  for  enlisted  men,  except 
at  Camp  Holabird,  where  you  are  asking  $230,000  for  enlisted  men. 

1  think  that  is  the  only  place  where  anything  is  asked  for  enlisted  men. 

(jen.  Carson.  We  do  not  specify  enlisted  men,  but  a  regiment,  for 
instance,  means  enlisted  men. 
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The  C?iiAiRMAN.  I  do  not  see  any. 

(ten.  Carson.  They  are  in  the  nine  camps. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  outside  of  them. 

(len.  CARSON.  No,  sir.  They  probably  have  accommodations  there 
of  a  temporarv  character,  and  those  that  are  mentioned  have  been 
picked  out  as  the  most  urgent  of  any. 

Mr.  Vare.  With  the  extreme  high  cost  of  material  and  labor,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  good  business  for  Congress  to  expend  this 
money  now  ? 

(xen.  Carson.  Bv  the  time  the  money  is  made  available,  which,  as 
Mr.  Baker  said,  will  be  a  year  or  more  Irom  now 

Mr.  Vare  (interposing).  No;  if  this  appropriation  is  granted  it 
would  be  available  the  1st  of  next  July.  According  to  some  of  the 
testimony  we  have  had  in  previous  hearings,  very  frequently  Army 
officers  furnish  plans  in  advance  to  prospective  bidders,  and  I  was 
wondering;  with  that  thought  in  mind,  whether  you  felt  it  was  good 
business  to  spend  $50,000,000  of  public  fimds  in  the  very  fiear  future 
with  material  and  labor  at  such  high  prices. 

(len.  (\r8on.  I  think  by  the  time  we  are  ready  to  expend  this  money 
in  actual  construction  there  will  be  quite  a  material  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  material,  and  I  think  in  labor. 

Mr.  Vare.  If  that  be  true,  then  these  figures  would  not  be  correct 
from  the  standpoint  of  iin  estimate. 

(len.  (^ARSON.  They  are  correct  now,  but,  as  I  said  before,  we  can  not 
speculate  what  they  will  be  a  year  from  now.  We  can  onlv  base  our 
estimates  on  the  figures  we  have  or  upon  present  prices,  li  prices  go 
down  the  Government  will  he  that  much  to  the  good,  and  ii  they  go 
up,  then  we  must  come  back  for  more. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  policy  in  regard  to  this  construction  must  be  deter- 
mined now  in  advance? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir ;  if  it  is  not  determined  now  another  year  will 
l)e  lost,  and  that  may  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  $50,000,000  to 
us. 

CAMP  KNOX,  KY. 
(See  p.  021.) 

FOB  COMPLETION  OF  HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Knox  your  estimate  is  $100,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  hospital.  Had  you  commenced  the  erection  of  a  per- 
manent hospital  there? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  hospital  was  constructed  (hiring  the  period  of 
the  emergency.  It  was  so  well  done,  relatively,  that  the  Medical  De- 
partment is  quite  satisfied  with  it  for  some  years  to  come,  and  by  com- 
pleting it  it  will  be  adequate  and  sufficient  for  the  troops  that  will  be 
at  Canip  Knox.    It  will  last  for  10  years  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  construction? 

(len.  Carson.  I  think  it  is  frame. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  being  used  now? 

(len.  CaRvSon.  It  is  not  being  used  now. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  amount  estimated  as  necessary  to  com- 
plete it? 

Gen.  Carson.  To  complete  it  so  it  can  be  used ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  extent  to  which  it  is  completed, 
or  how  much  has  been  expended  on  it  ? 
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Lieut.  Brill.  I  understand  that  over  $1,000,000  has  been  expende<J 
on  it.  It  is  all  complete  except  for  the  heating  connection  with  the 
boiler  plant,  and  one  building  lacks  plastering  on  the  outside  and 
some  interior  arrangements. 

The  Chairman,  lou  are  working  on  that  now? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir ;  that  construction  was  stopped  by  the  act  of 
July,  1919,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  money  since  then  to 
resume  the  construction.  It  is  standing  there  and  gradually  going 
to  pieces,  really. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  troops  at  Camp  Knox? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Maj.  King.  Three  regiments  of  Artillery,  less  one  battalion.  1 
have  not  a  statement  of  the  actual  strength  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  other  hospital  facilities  at  that  camp  ? 

Maj.  King.  They  are  using  temporary  buildings,  or  buildings  of 
a  temporary  type  of  construction,  and  I  understand  that  the  Medical 
Department  regards  the  facilities  as  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  at  this  hospital? 

Maj.  King.  I  think  it  is  500. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  come  to  correct  your  statement  put  in  a 
statement  showing  the  bed  capacity. 

CONDITIONS   CAMP  KNOX    HOSPITAL. 

In  the  wnr  period  a  2,500-bed  hospital  was  begun  at  Camp  Knox  but  owin^ 
to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  troops  to  be  stationed  at  that  i)laee  the  size 
of  the  hospital  was  reduced  in  plan  and  stopped  at  approximately  I.OOO-ImhI 
capacity.  The  hospital  was  not  completed  for  the  reason  that  all  cimstruction 
work  at  this  camp  was  stopped  in  July,  1919. 

The  hospital  is  si'uated  at  one  end  of  the  camp,  is  of  semipermanent  con- 
struction in  wire,  lath,  and  stucco.  It  is  modern  on  a  large  .scale  plan,  ex- 
cellent in  construction,  and  includes  facilities  that  make  it  one  of  the  best  hos- 
l)itals,  other  than  certain  permanent  ones,  in  the  Army.  Even  though  incom- 
plete it  has  cost  to  date  considerably  more  than  $1,000,000. 

It  has  been  estimatetl  that  $100,000  will  be  required  to  complete  this  hospital. 
It  is  understood  that  the  important  items  left  incomplete  are  a  heating  plant, 
interior  finishing  and  painting,  and  the  installation  of  equipment  already  on 
the  ground,  and  in  certain  partitions  and  subdivisions  which  will  be  require»l 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  occupancy  of  the  hospital  as  we  now  see  it  will  be 
for  from  100  to  300  patients  instead  of  1,000  patients. 

Storehouses  are  complete  and  shelter  the  equipment  for  the  hospital,  which 
will  be  Installed  as  soon  as  the  hospital  is  completed. 

In  short,  here  is  a  modern,  well-nigh  completed  hospital  In  which  the  medical 
department  might  take  pride,  representing  a  heavy  investment,  but  now  under- 
going slow  deterioration  and  which  now  and  for  months  past  Is  unused,  could 
be  put  to  prompt  and  efficient  operation  at  an  additional  expense  of  probably  5 
or  10  per  cent  of  the  original  cost. 

The  revei*se  of  the  foregoing  picture  Is  shown  In  the  Improvised  hospital 
facilities  now  in  use  at  this  camp,  where  some  GO  patients  are  under  treatment. 
The  buildings  used  by  the  extemporized  hospital  were  temporary  frame  build- 
ings built  as  Artillery  barracks  and  are  thoroughly  unadapted  and  unadaptable 
to  hospital  purposes.  The  buildings  are  widely  separated,  are  not  connected 
by  covered  ways,  and  do  not  even  have  walks  between  them.  The  difficulties 
of  the  care  of  the  sick  and  administration  are  obvious.  The  buildings  are 
rough,  unpainted  stnictures,  not  well  put  together,  and  all  but  one  are  heatwl 
by  stoves,  one  stove  in  the  center  of  each  building.  The  beds  are  placed  against 
the  wall,  and  those  nearer  the  stove  are  superheated  and  those  at  the  ends  of 
the  building  are  cold.  All  coal  and  ashes  must  be  transferred  by  hand.  There 
are  no  storm  doors  nor  windows  and  there  is  no  ventilation  other  than  the 
seepage  of  air  tlirough  crevices  and  cracks,  and  of  the  latter  there  are  many. 
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l>ecause  of  the  green  lumber  used  In  their  hasty  construction.  There  is  neither 
hot  water  nor  lavatory  nor  water-closet  facilities.  Convalescents  must  now  go 
from  a  perhaps  overheated  room  to  some  30  yards,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  to  reach  suitable  facilities  outside. 

The  "operating  room"  Is  part  of  the  "surgical  w^ard,"  separated  only  by 
partitions  made  of  sheets  reaching  a  little  higher  than  the  head,  and  the  floor 
above,  without  ceiling  below,  lets  dust  sift  down  through  the  many  cracks. 
Sheets  suspended  horizontally  In  the  operating  room  prevent  dust  dropping 
vertically  up<m  the  operating  table.  There  are  no  suitable  rooms  for  accessory 
£(urglcal  purposes. 

The  condition  Is  probably  no  worse  than  that  which  might  exist  if  a  country 
«l<K*tor  were  required  to  do  a  hasty  operation  in  the  bunk  house  of  a  mining 
camp,  certainly  It  Is  no  better.  Surgery  under  such  conditions  is  unsafe. 
These  crude  and  inadequate  facilities  are,  along  with  the  conditions  at  Camp 
Vail  and  Camp  Bennlng,  the  worst  we  have  In  the  military  service  and  approxl- 
nuite  those  of  the  preantiseptlc  period.  They  constitute  grounds  for  undesirable 
jiot(frIety. 

CAMP  VENNING,  OA. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  at  Camp  Benning  you  estimate  for  one-class 
building.    That  is  in  connection  with  your  school  of  instruction. 

(ien.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  officers  would  be  trained  at  this  camp? 

<Ten.  Carson.  Infantry  officers  in  the  school  of  fire. 

Gen.  Farnsworth.  Infantry  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  training  officers  of  those  classes  now? 

Gen.  Farnsworth.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  about  652  officers  in  train- 
ing there  now.  m 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  this  class  building 
for  which  you  estimate  $275,000  as  the  cost  ? 

(len.  Farnsworth.  That  will  furnish  class  rooms,  recitation  rooms, 
sind  assembly  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  class  rooms  and  assembly  rooms  there 
now? 

(Jen.  Farnsworth.  No,  sir;  they  are  using  barracks. 

The  Chairman.  Temporary  barracks? 

Gen.  Farnsworth.  \  es,  sir ;  temporary  barracks. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  estimate  for  a  150-bed  hospital,  including 
barracks  for  one  Hospital  Corps  detachment,  $350,000. 

(ien.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  a  Hospital  Corps  detachment  is  somewhat 
extensive,  that  would  be  an  abnormal  cost  for  a  Hospital  Corps  de- 
tachment for  a  hospital  of  150  beds,  would  it  not? 

Maj.  Kramer.  There  would  be  100  attendants.  The  estimate  in- 
chules  not  only  the  hospital  but  accommodations  for  100  attendants 
of  the  Hospital  Corps  detachment. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  take  100  attendants  to  take  care  of  a 
hospital  of  150  beds? 

Maj.  Kramer.  In  a  small  hospital  the  ratio  is  higher  than  in  a  large 
hospital.  In  taking  care  of  a  hospital  of  from  500  to  1,000  beds  the 
per  capita  ratio  of  attendants  is  much  less  than  for  a  hospital  below 
100  beds.  In  a  five  or  six  bed  hospital  the  people  required  to  take 
care  of  the  sick  exceed  the  number  of  the  sick. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  CAMP  BEN  NINO  HOSPITAL. 

Last  year  approximately  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  for  continuation  of 
necessary  construction  at  Camp  Benning.  Tills  was  done  after  a  long  iDTestigM- 
tion  with  inference  to  the  merits  of  this  place  as  a  military  hospital.  ConstriK*- 
tion  here  has  been  stopped  as  in  the  case  of  Camp  Knox,  but  the  above  authori- 
zation covered  the  continuation  of  construction  work.  This  money  is  now  being 
expended  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  troops,  and  this  office  agreed  to  po8rp(»ue 
until  this  time  the  construction  of  the  hospital. 

Up  to  the  present  the  hospital  facilities  for  this  camp  have  consisted  of — 

First.  A  portion  of  the  hospital  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  11  miles  away,  which  h^i^ 
been  leased  for  military  purposes. 

Seceond.  A  regimental  infirmary  of  temporary  construction  on  the  ground 
at  Camp  Benning. 

The  medical  work  here  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  transfer  many  cases  to  the  general  hospital  at  Fort  McPherson. 
120  miles  away,  which  hospital  now  no  longer  exlsta 

These  conditions  were  improved  somewhat  by  the  expenditure  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  million  dollars  above  referred  to  for  the  installation  of  crude  ho^ 
pital  facilities  in  some  temporary  buildings  at  camp  adjoining  the  regimental 
infirmary  referred  to.  This  office  has  agreed  to  that  temporary  arrangement 
with  the  understanding  of  all  that  it  was  to  continue  only  until  such  time  ai^ 
a  proi)er  start  could  be  made  upon  the  complete  construction  of  the  hospital  for 
this  authorized  post.  The  present  ho^ltal  facilities  at  Camp  Benning  are 
probably  not  as  unsatisfactory  as  at  Camp  Knox,  although  the  undesirable 
effect  is  probably  as  great  or  greater  for  the  reason  that  more  troops  are  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Benning  and  there  is  much  more  hospital  work  to  be  done.  The 
present  hospital  facilities  at  this  camp  as  arranged,  even  if  they  were  satis- 
factory, would  not  last  more  than  a  few  years,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  before 
the  expiration  of  this  time  there  would  be  many  causes  for  serious  complauit 
on  the  grounds  of  unsatisfactory  hospital  treatment.  It  will  take  some  time 
to  build  a  permanent  hospital,  and  it  Is  believed  that  were  construction  to  begin 
at  once  (K'cupancy  of  the  hospitA  could  not  be  had  any  too  soon. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KAN8. 

The  Chairman.  At  Fort  Leavenworth  you  estimate  that  the  quar- 
ters for  officers  and  the  additional  buildings  will  cost  $4,482,0(X): 
how  many  officers'  quarters  and  buildings  do  you  propose  to  erect  out 
of  this  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Uarson.  That  estimate  was  based  on  providing  quarters  for 
about  208  married  officers,  and  for  some  additional  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  additional  buildings  for? 
.  Col.  Kellond.  They  will  be  for  a  certain  number  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  the  estimate  contemplates  the  extension  of  one 
of  the  administration  buildings  and  the  completion  of  the  disciplin- 
ary  barracks.  In  connection  with  that  item,  I  expected  to  have  Gen. 
Drum,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  here  to-day,  but  he  is 
sitting  on  some  board  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  him.  If  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  hear  some  more  testimony  upon  this  plant  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  to-morrow  or  some  other  time,  I  hope  I  can  get  him  to 
appear  before  you,  because  we  consider  it  a  very  important  item.  It 
is  our  largest  school. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  training  carried  on  at 
this  school  ? 

Col.  Kellond.  They  have  what  we  call  the  Army  School  of  the 
Line  there  and  a  staff  class.  It  is  for  the  training  of  officers  for 
higher  command  and  for  general  staff  duty. 
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CAMP  ALFRED  VAIL,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  training  carried  on  at 
<^*ainp  Alfred  Vail  ? 

(ien.  Carson.  That  is  a  Signal  Corps  school,  for  training  men  in 
t:he  Signal  Corps. 

Capt.  Albro.  Camp  Alfred  Vail  is  the  location  of  the  school  for 
i^ignal  Corps  officers  and  enlisted  specialists.  There  is  a  school  for 
t  lie  training  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  their  specific  tech- 
nical duties.  There  is  a  school  for  junior  officers  or  younger  officers 
Avho  come  into  the  Anny  and  are  detailed  to  the  Signal  Corps  from 
ssome  other  branch  of  tne  service;  and  a  school  for  a  higher  class 
of  officers  who  have  had  preliminary  Signal  Corps  training,  who 
liave  afterwards  served  with  troops,  and  then  have  been  ordered  back 
for  higher-command  instruction.  Those  ai*e  the  three  kinds  of 
schools  operated  and  contemplated  at  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  the  last- 
named  being  necessary  due  to  the  order  which  removed  the  original 
Signal  Corps  School  from  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  1st  of  July  of 
this  year,  since  which  time  that  school  has  been  nonexistent.  I  would 
like  to  ask  further  opportunity  for  the  Signal  Corps  to  present  thiS" 
subject  before  this  committee,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  training  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  was  on  another  ap- 
pointment this  afternoon  and  I  could  not  get  hold  of  him  in  time 
to  have  him  here,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  I  would  like 
this  item  gone  into  with  a  little  more  detail,  if  possible,  at  some  later 
date. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  that  what  the  committee  will  likely  want 
to  do  will  be,  first,  to  decide  what  conclusion  it  will  finally  come  to 
with  regard  to  this  whole  project.  Then,  if  the  committee  should 
ilecide  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  engage  upon  this  work,  it  would 
be  taking  the  time  of  an  officer  unnecessarily  to  have  him  come  and 
explain  something  about  which  nothing  was  to  be  done.  Conditions 
migiit  change,  and  your  plans  might  change  as  they  may  be  later  sub- 
mitted. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  decide  to  go  ahead,  and  then  want 
some  other  information,  we  will  get  in  touch  with  voil 

Capt.  Albro.  I  might  add  in  this  connection  for  the  committee's 
consideration,  that  in  addition  to  this  school,  the  establishment  of 
the  Signal  Corps  radio  laboratory  for  research  and  development 
work,  covering  the  Signal  Service  ror  the  entire  Army,  has  been  au- 
thorized at  Camp  Alfred  Vail  for  the  past  two  years,  which  labora- 
lory  is  something  equally  as  important  as  the  school  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  nospital  there  now? 

Capt.  Albro.  Remade  barracks  are  used,  and  the  medical  depart- 
ment  reports  them  equally  as  bad  as  those  at  Camp  Knox,  if  not 
worse.  We  had  a  very  serious  condition  there  last  year,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  help  of  the  local  authorities  we  might  have  had 
trouble  on  account  of  the  inadequate  hospital  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  stationed  there  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  Approximately  1,000. 
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CONDITIONS   OF  CAMP  VAIL   HOSPITAL, 

There  is  no  hospital  at  Camp  Vail.    Several  temporary  structures  built  duri,..- 
the  emergency  serve  for  hospital  purposes,  but  even  then   many  cases  th 
should  be  treated  at  this  place  have  to  be  transported  away  from  the  post. 

The  structures  In  which  the  hospital  work  is  being  done  are  of  the  m*^^ 
temporary  frame  construction,  unpainted,  partially  unceiled,  partitioneiJ  wi:^ 
sheets  and  beaver  board  in  the  most  temi)orary  manner.  Little  or  no  faeiliti— 
art*  afforded  for  surgical  work  and  the  oi>erating  room  consists  of  a  portioL  ■'' 
one  building  partitioned  off  by  7-foot  beaver  board  partition  and  has  an  ex- 
temporized ceiling  to  prevent  circulation  of  dust.  The  conditions  in  refer«i«  e 
to  sick  are  the  same  here  as  at  Camps  Knox  and  Benning. 

As  this  station  is  to  be  a  permanent  station,  proper  hospital  constructi-^u 
should  be  instituted  at  once  for  45  beds,  that  is  *'>r  a  post  of  1,500  strength. 

CAMP  HUMPHREYS,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Humphreys,  Va.,  you  are  asking  for 
quarters  for  31  officers  and  for  utilities.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
school  at  Camp  Humphreys? 

Gen.  Carson.  Camp  Humphreys  is  a  school  known  as  the  Engi- 
neer School. 

Col.  Kellond.  I  was  unable  to  get  an  Engineer  officer  present  this 
afternoon,  but  I  think  I  can  answer  the  questions  so  far  as  this  in- 
vestigation is  going.  This  is  an  Engineer  school  and  they  will  have 
stationed  at  this  camp  a  corps  regiment  in  additional  to  the  school: 
we  were  unable  to  include  the  regiment  on  account  of  the  limite<i 
amount  of  money  for  which  we  are  asking,  so  we  are  asking  under 
this  for  the  most  essential  things  out  there,  which  are  quarters  for 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  so  that  they  may  live  with 
some  comfort.  The  buildings  covering  the  enlisted  men  are  as  good 
as  in  other  camps  and  will  do  for  the  present. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  have  you  there  now? 

Col.  Kellond.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  camp  as  compared  with 
the  others,  but  I  will  get  those  figures  and  put  them  in  the  reconl 

Note. — Garrison  of  Camp  Humphreys  on  October  31,  1920,  was:  Offi<vr>. 
100;  enlisted  men,  723. 

GAMP  HOLABIRD,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camp  Holabird  you  are  asking  quarters  for 
11  officers  and  20  noncommissioned  officers,  and  barracks  for  2<n> 
enlisted  men. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  activities  carried  on  there? 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  one  of  our  three  motor-transport  schools, 
and  it  takes  care  of  the  motor-transport  training  of  men  from  the 
different  infantry,  cavalry,  and  field-artillery  organizations  in  the 
northeast  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  present  quarters  for  the  officers  tempo- 
rary quarters? 

Gen.  Rogers.  They  are  very  inadequate;  yes,  sir.  The  barracks 
are  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  they  are  sending  in  a  good  many  men 
from  the  line  organizations  for  their  training  there,  and  that  is, 
I  imagine,  the  need  for  these  additional  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  have  you  at  Camp  Holabird 
at  the  present  time? 
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Oen.  RooEBs.  I  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  both  the 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
Gen.  BoGERs.  Very  well. 

Note. — Garrison  of  Camp  Holablrd  on  October  31,  1920:  Officers,  72;  non- 
commissioned officers  entitled  to  quarters  64;  enlisted  men,  1,677. 

WALTER  REED  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

(See  p.  951.) 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FOB  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  OF  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS. 

The  Chairhan.  At  the  Walter  Keed  General  Hospital  you  are 
askinj^  $1,522,000  for  the  completion  of  the  Army  Medical  School 
buiiduig. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  permanent  building? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  a  permanent  structure;  yes.  Maj.  Kramer, 
i*epi*esenting  the  Medical  Corps,  can  give  you  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  commenced  the  construction  of  the 
permanent  building?  ^ 

Maj.  Kramer.  Not  the  actual  construction,  but  the  Construction 
Division,  Quartermaster  Corps,  is  doing  the  preparatory  work  on 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  appropriation  for  it? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  appropriation  have  you? 

Maj.  Kramer.  $500,000  was  appropriated  in  the  last  appropria- 
tion act  for  beginning  that  work.  The  year  previous  Congress  ap- 
propriated $350,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  additional  land  neces- 
sary for  the  accommodation  not  only  of  the  school  but  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  hospital,  the  museum,  and  the  library,  the  total  con* 
stituting  the  Army  medical  center. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  land  been  purchased? 

Col.  Kramer.  The  majority  of  it  has  oeen  purchased.  A  few  out- 
ing lots  are  in  process  of  acquisition  now  and  are  being  satisfac- 
torily closed  up,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  actually  purchased  in  acres? 

Maj.  Kramer.  The  total,  I  think,  was  to  be  27  acres,  and  probably 
17  acres  have  been  purchased.    That  is  a  rough  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  estimated  that  the  27  acres  would  cost 
$350,000? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  estimate  made  by  the  real- 
estate  service  of  what  was  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Staff^  probably  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  less  than  $13,000  an  acre? 

Maj.  EIramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  land  was  that? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  location? 

The  Chairman.  I  know  where  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  is. 

Gen.  Carson.  It  is  suburban  real  estate. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  estimated  cost  at  the  time  the  ap- 
propriation was  made? 

Maj.  Kramer.  $350,000  in  round  numbers. 
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The  Chairman.  The  wording  of  the  Army  Bill,  which  carried  tht 
appropriation  for  the  building,  would  indicate  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  building  was  to  be  $500,000.    The  language  is : 

Walter  Iteed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  for  sod 
building  or  buildings  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  be 
necessary  and  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  including  neces- 
sary heating  apparatus,  plumbing,  water  and  sewer  systems,  electrical  wnrt 
and  roads  and  walks  for  the  same,  $500,000. 

Maj.  Kramer.  I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  so  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  We  knew  in  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  and  in  the 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  that  the  total  cost  would  be,  of 
course,  much  more  than  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  presented  to  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee when  the  matter  was  before  it? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  presented  to  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  and  they  understand  the  situation  perf^ly;  they  know 
that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  will  this  bufilding  or  these  build- 
ing accommodate,  which  you  propose  to  erect  under  that  appro- 
priation ? 

Gen.  Carson.  This  is  a  school,  Mr.  Good,  and  not  hospital  beds: 
it  is  under  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  but  that  is  a  mis- 
nomer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  my  question  was  erroneous.  Hov 
many  buildings  is  it  intended  to  erect? 

Gen.  Carson.  One. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  it  proposed  to  have  a  regular  course  there? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  how  many  years? 

Maj.  Kramer.  One  year,  tt  is  a  post-graduate  course.  All  doctors. 
upon  their  graduation  from  civilian  medical  colleges,  and  after  com- 
pletion of  one  or  two  years  in  hospitals  as  internes  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  may  take  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  medical  corps; 
if  they  successfully  pass  that  examination  and  are  otherwise  fit  tliej 
are  ordered,  in  certain  numbers,  to  the  Army  Medical  School  for 
further  special  work  along  medico-military  lines.  The  school  car- 
ries on  a  course  for  them;  also  for  certain  medical  officers  who  are 
now  in  the  service  and  who  are  brought  to  the  school  for  review 
work  on  general  medical  and  military  subjects;  also  for  certain  medi- 
cal officers  in  the  service  who  are  specializing  along  certain  lines, 
when  we  have  such  specialists  in  the  service ;  furthermore,  the  school 
gives  instruction  each  year  to  from  200  to  240  men  below  commis- 
sioned grade ;  in  those  grades  it  gives  four  courses  each  year  to  from 
50  to  60  men  in  each  course  of  three  months.  Those  men  are  what 
are  termed  as  enlisted  specialists,  technicians  along  X-ray  and 
laboratory  lines,  and  that,  in  general,  is  the  character  of  work  that 
is  to  be  carried  on  at  the  school. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  will  this  building  be? 

Maj.  Kramer.  It  will  have  probably  100,000  square  feet  of  floor 
area,  1  think. 

T^e  Chairman.  Have  all  of  the  plans  been  drawn? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Not  all;  no,  sir;  but  rough,  tentative  plans  have 
been  drawn.  The  complete  arrangement  of  the  various  facilities  has 
not  as  yet  been  definitely  settled,  but  arrangements  are  being  made 
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and  remade,  and  each  time  in  a  way  which  more  nearly  approaches  or 
represents  the  economical  solution  as  well  as  the  proper  administra- 
tive solution  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  ask  for  bids  as  yet? 

Maj.  Kramer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  j^ou  going  to  erect  it  under  competitive  bids? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Probably  Gen.  Carson  can  answer  that. 

Gen.  Carson.  It  will  be  advertised,  and  a  lump-sum  bid  will  be 
accepted. 

The  Chairman.  General,  when  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  submit 
theproposition  for  bids  ? 

G^n.  Carson.  During  the  winter  or  early  spring.  A  good  deal  will 
depend  on  what  action  is  taken  on  this  appropriation;  because  this, 
I  understand,  is  meant  to  develop  the  whole  building,  as  was  originally 
intended,  but  for  which  they  could  not  get  sufficient  money  last  year. 
Now,  if  we  can  only  build  what  they  actually  require,  or  so  much  out 
of  the  $500,000,  it  means  one  method  of  handling  it.  However,  if  all 
that  is  necessary  is  appropriated  we  can  do  our  planning  better  and 
our  construction  more  economically. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  maximum  and  minimum  require- 
ments of  this  school  so  far  as  students  are  concerned? 

(Ten.  Carson.  Of  the  whole  school? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  should  roughly  estimate,  from  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  plans,  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000  ultimately. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  how  many  students  would  that  provide 
training? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  you  mentioned  the  number  for  the  completed 
school,  did  you  not,  Maj.  Kramer? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Well,  let  me  go  back.  You  probably  were  under  a 
misapprehension.    The  $1,500,000,  if  appropriated,  will  complete  the 

school. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  understood  Mr.  (iood  to  ask  for  the  completed 
l)roposition. 

Alaj.  Kramer,  You  mean  the  Army  medical  center? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  include  the  hospital  and  school? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  what  I  thought  you  were  asking — for  the 
com^)leted  total  proposition — and  that  would  include  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  the  Army  Medical  Library,  which  would  be  moved 
out  there.  How  much  in  rental  value  would  be  saved  every  year, 
Maj.  Kramer? 

Maj.  Kramer.  For  the  incomplete  school  which  we  are  now 
operating  in  the  city  there  are  three  pieces  6i  property  leased;  on 
one  the  rental  is  $25,000, -as  I  recollect;  the  other  two  are  smaller, 
and  the  rental  figures  on  those  I  do  not  recall  at  this  time;  they 
are  in  buildings  on  Louisiana  Avenue.  I  can  give  you  the  number  of 
students  and  the  output  of  this  school. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  graduate  each  year? 

Mr.  Vare.  So  far  as  the  hospital  school  itself  is  concerned,  as  I 
understand  it,  you  have  already  had  $500,000,  and  in  order  to  com- 
plete that  same  building  you  will  require  $1,522,000  in  addition. 
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Maj.  Kramer.  That  is  correot  for  the  school  itself. 

Mr.  Varb.  Making  a  total  of  $2,022,000. 

Gen.  Carson.  Practically  $2,000,000 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  in  addition  to  that  there  should  be  charged  to 
the  hospital  building  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  the  purchase 
of  land. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  land  purchased  will  also  pro- 
vide space  for  the  other  buildings  contemplated  as  a  part  of  this 
medical  center. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  appropriation  does  not  provide  that: 
the  appropriation  provides : 

For  such  building  or  buildings  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  be  necessary  and  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  Army  Medical  School, 
$500,000. 

So  that  $600,000  was  not  intended  for  the  hospital  but  for  the 
Army  Medical  School. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  just  what  we  have  been  using  it  for. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  that  was  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  asking  $1,522,000  more  for  the 
school. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  school  building.  It  is  really  more 
than  a  mere  building,  because  it  involves  a  full  hospital  medical 
school,  clinics,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS,  LENGTH  AND  CHARACTTER  OF  COURSE,  ETC. 

The  Chahiman.  How  many  students  did  you  say  you  graduate 
each  year? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Seventy-five  commissioned  officers  and  about  200 
below  the  grade  of  commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  course? 

Maj.  Kramer.  For  the  officers  it  is  an  academic  year  of»  approxi- 
mately, eight  or  nine  months,  and  for  the  enlisted  men  who  are 
taking  only  certain  specialties  it  is  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  whole  course? 

Maj.  Kramer.  For  the  whole  coilrse;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  only  turn  out  75  commissioned  officers  a 
year? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  200  enlisted  men? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  course  is  short  of  one  year? 

Maj.  Kramer.  The  commissioned  officers  are  taken  in  about  the  1st 
of  October  or  the  latter  part  of  September  find  are  graduated  in  May, 
while  the  enlisted  men  run  throughout  the  year,  one  group  staying 
in  3  months,  they  are  graduated,  and  then  another  group  comes  in 
for  3  months,  so  that  the  work  continues  for  12  months. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  graduated  per  year  is  75  officers  and 
200  enlisted  men  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  figure  that  the  building  or  buildings  to 
take  care  of  a  medical  school  to  turn  out  that  number  of  men  will 
cost  over  $2,000,000. 
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Maj.  Kramer.  But  that  is  not  the  only  work  the  school  does.  There 
are  laboratories  there  which  handle  the  laboratory  work  for  the 
-Army ;  there  is  the  manufacturing  of  serum  for  the  Army ;  there  is 
post-graduate  dental  work,  veterinary  work,  and  medical  work  not 
represented  in  numbers  of  graduates.  I  have  given  you  the  product 
of  the  school  so  far  as  the  graduates  are  concerned,  but  that  is  not 
an  index  of  the  work  the  institution  performs  during  the  year — 
at  least,  not  its  total  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Army  attempting  to  educate  all  of  its  medi- 
cal officers  in  a  school  of  this  kind  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Not  throughout  their  medical  course,  because  they 
have  taken  a  medical  course  when  they  come  in,  but  they  get  a  post- 
graduate course  here. 

The  Chairman.  But  can  they  not  take  a  medical  course  at  Johns 
Hopkins  or  some  other  medical  school  and  come  into  the  Army  t 

Maj.  Kramer.  They  do  come  in  that  way ;  this  is  a  medico-military 
course. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  not  abolish  this  school  and  let  the 
medical  schools  of  the  country,  which  are  intended  to  give  the  very 
best  training  in  medicine — and  where  four  years  are  required,  as  a 
fi^eneral  rule — perform  the  service  and  let  the  Army  go  to  those 
school^  and  get  its  men  ?  This  is  a  duplication  about  which  I  never 
knew  anything;  we  are  talking  about  cutting  out  duplication,  but 
here  is  a  proposition  to  build  a  monument  to  the  duplication  of 
activities  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  obviated  entirely. 

Maj.  Kramer.  These  men  are  doctors  when  they  come  into  the 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course ;  and  they  ought  to  be ;  but  you  do  not 
make  much  of  a  doctor  in  one  year ;  I  would  not  want  one  to  doctor 
me  if  he  only  had  a  year's  training  in  a  medical  school ;  and  if  I  had 
a  boy  and  was  going  to  put  him  in  the  Army,  I  would  certainly 
want  a  medical  officer  to  treat  him  who  had  more  than  a  year's  train- 
ing in  the  medical  school.  A  man  would  hardly  get  through  chemis- 
try in  the  first  year,  to  say  nothing  about  anatomy  and  the  other  sub- 
jects he  must  know  preliminary  to  his  becominff  so  learned  that  he 
could  diagnose  a  case  and  tell  whether  a  man  had  smallpox  or  scarlet 
fever. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understood  that  this  was  to  be  a  postgraduate  course. 

The  Chairman.  What  work,  in  the  way  of  training,  would  you 
pive  in  this  school  that  is  not  given  in  a  medical  school  in  any  section 
of  the  country  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Instruction  in  the  manual  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, a  course  in  the  Army  regulations,  military  hygiene  to  an  extent 
which  is  not  given  in  any  civilian  institution,  military  sanitation,  and 
food  chemistry 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  taught  in  the  other  medical  colleges? 

Maj.  Kramer.  No;  not  in  the  ordinary  medical  college. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  thing  a  doctor  says  to  a  patient,  whether 
he  is  in  the  Army  or  in  civilian  life,  is  something  with  reference  to 
what  he  ^ould  eat  and  what  he  sliould  not  eat,  and  you  say  now  that 
the  medical  schools  do  not  teach  food  chemistry. 
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Maj.  Kramer.  In  the  sense  that  I  am  speaking  of  it  here  they  «]o 
not  teach  it. 

The  Chairman.  Whetlier  a  person  is  in  the  Army  or  in  civilian 
life  he  must  have  certain  nutrition  to  keep  body  and  soul  goinor  and 
I  take  it  that  the  rules  of  health  do  not  vary  much  in  that  regard, 
-whether  a  man  is  in  a  uniform,  is  working  outside  or  working  in  an 
office. 

Maj.  Kramer.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  medical  schools  of  the  country  do  not  teach 
food  chemistry,  then  they  are  falling  far  short  of  their  obligations  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Maj.  Kramer.  The  doctors  in  civil  life  do  not  pay  as  much  atten- 
tion to  the  chemistry  of  food  with  regard  to  the  civilian  i^opulation 
as  is  being  paid  to  that  subject  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  teach  there  that  you  do  not  ^nd 
taught  in  our  best  medical  schools? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Certain  divisions  of  the  science  of  bacteriology  and 
special  investigations  along  that  line  which  are  found  in  but  very 
few  outside  schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  want  Congress  to  believe  that  the 
medical  school  of  the  Army  is  further  advanced  in  the  instruction 
of  bacteriology  than  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  or  institutions  of  thai 
kind? 

Maj.  Kramer.  There  are  a  few  institutions,  such  as  Johns  Hopkin:^. 
that  provide  special  courses  in  bacteriology  for  bacteriologists — for 
special  men — but  those  courses  are  not  available  to  nor  are  they  taken 
by  the  ordinary  student  who  goes  to  Johns  Hopkins  or  Harvard :  the 
ordinary  student  goes  to  those  institutions  for  a  straight  medical 
course  and  does  not  get  that  instruction. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  medical  school  in  the  country,  which  i^ 
recognized  as  a  medical  school,  that  does  not  have  a  course  in  bac- 
teriology ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  They  all  have  courses  in  bacteriology,  but  some  of 
the  courses  are  very  meager. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  science  which  is  growing  and  schools  are 
paying  more  attention  to  it  now  than  they  ever  paid  to  it  before. 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes;  and  it  is  that  very  thing  which  is  forcing  us 
to  pay  more  attention  to  it ;  we  are  forced  to  keep  abreast  w^ith  work 
along  those  lines. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  have  to  do,  then,  is  simply  get  your 
doctors  from  such  schools. 

Maj.  Kramer.  The  average  attainment  in  bacteriology ^  held  by  the 
average  graduates  from  the  average  medical  schools,  is  not  quite 
sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  teach  there  that  you  think  is 
not  adequately  taught  or  not  taught  at  all  in  our  medical  colleges? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Well,  I  think  I  have  mentioned  the  majority  of  the 
subjects. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  recall  the  things  you  have  mentioned,  the  bet- 
ter medical  colleges  all  teach  those  very  things,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
because  of  the  largeness  of  their  appropriations  and  the  wonderful 
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skill  of  some  of  their  instructors,  that  they  carry  the  science  much 
further  than  you  can  possibly  hope  to  carrf  it  in  an  Army  school. 

Maj.  Kramer.  Along  certain  lines  they  do  and  we  take  advantage 
of  all  such  things,  because  we  send  men  from  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Army  to  such  schools,  and  we  have  one  or  two  at  Johns  Hopkins 
now.  But  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned  are  not  taught*  by  the 
medical  colleges  of  the  country,  namely,  medical-military  things 
and  regiilations,  because  they  are  purely  service  subjects  in  which  no 
instruction  is  given  at  all  in  the  civilian  institutions.  You  must 
remember  that  the  200  enlisted  men  who  are  graduated  from  our 
school  each  year  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  any  training  in  a 
medical  college  before  entrance  into  the  service ;  they  are,  along  those 
lines,  uncMlucated  men,  and  some  of  them  may  merely  have  a  common 
school  education  or  some  hardly  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Doctors,  or  those  who  study  medicine,  take  these  spe- 
cial courses  in  a  good  many  institutions  connected  with  the  large 
universities,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  you  get  applica- 
tions for  entrance  into  the  Army  from  men  who  have  taken  those 
special  courses  or  whether  you  get  applications  from  the  ordinary 
doctor  who  has  not  taken  them? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Now  and  then  we  do  get  a  special  man,  but  I  think 
the  applications  for  commissions  in  the  service  are  from  the  average 
graduates  of  the  average  medical  college. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  would  not  be  allowed  to  practice  if  they 
had  had  no  training  of  that  kind  and  you  certainly  would  not  take  a 
man  into  the  Army  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery,  who  was  not  a 
graduate  of  some  medical  school. 

Maj.  Kramer.  No;  not  only  that,  but  he  also  must  have  had  a 
year's  training  in  a  hospital  or  its  equivalent. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  may  be  that  an  ordinary  doctor,  who  has  not  taken 
these  special  courses,  might  like  to  get  into  the  Army.  NOw,  is  it 
that  sort  of  a  man  to  whom  you  would  give  instruction  at  this  Army 
medical  school  if  it  is  completed? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes;  it  is,  in  the  main,  that  sort  of  a  man,  and  it  is, 
in  the  main,  that  sort  of  men  that  we  get — average  men  who  have  not 
had  this  special  work.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  graduate  of  a  medical 
college  who  has  the  funds  or  the  inclination  or  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  special  course  subsequent  to  his  graduation,  probably  for  two, 
three,  four,  or  fire  years,  but  that  man  is  not  going  to  make  applica- 
tion for  a  commission  in  the  service  as  first  lieutenant.  We  have  to 
make  our  own  men,  and  the  work  that  we  give  at  this  school  ^s  in- 
tended to  equip  these  men  particularly  for  the  work  in  the  service, 
and  it  is  not  a  general  post-graduate  course  such  as  one  would  get  at 
a  post-graduate  school  like  Johns  Hopkins,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  any  Army  medical  school  now  in  operation? 

Maj.  KjiABfER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Where? 

Maj.  Kramer.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  I  think  it  was  establisned  in  1900,  or  1906;  some- 
where about  that  time. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  With  how  long  a  course? 

Maj.  Kramer.  The  saihe  as  now.  Probably  in  the  beginning  the 
course  was  shorter,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  One  year? 

Maj.  Kramer.  No;  I  think,  if  anything,  shorter  than  the  present 
course,  which  is  nine  months. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  that  the  only  one  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  building,  you  have  here 
75  officers  and  200  men  graduating,  a  total  during  the  year  of  that 
many  but  not  all  of  them,  as  I  understand  you,  are  there  at  any  one 
time.  They  go  out  in  classes  and  probably  not  more  than  half  of  them 
are  there  at  any  one  time;  is  that  true? 

Maj.  Kramer.  About  125  would  be  there  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  a  building  costing  $500,000  is  not  sufficient 
in  your  estimation,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  General  Staff,  to  prop- 
erly house  a  school  where  the  maximum  attendance  is  125  at  any  one 
time? 

laboratory  work. 

Maj.  Kramer.  If  we  did  no  work  at  the  school  except  merely  in- 
struct these  two  classes  of  men,  I  think  probably  we  could  house  that 
work  in  a  smaller  building,  but  the  output  in  graduates  is  not  the 
only  work  that  is  done  there.  All  the  drugs  that  are  purchased  by 
the  Army  are  examined  there.  The  investigation  work  along  epi- 
demiological lines  and  the  manufacture  of  typhoid  vaccine  and  the 
experimental  work  on  the  other  sera  for  the  service  is  carried  on 
here.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  space  required  for  work  other  than 
that  purely  connected  with  the  output  of  graduates. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  space  are  you  occupying  now  in  the 
place  where  you  examine  drugs? 

Maj.  Kramer.  I  can  not  recall  the  number  of  feet,  but  we  occupy 
about  four-fifths  or  five-sixths  of  the  amount  of  space  which  will 
be  provided  in  the  construction  we  are  calling  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  this  outside  work,  so  that 
we  can  get  somewhat  of  a  picture  of  the  proposition.  How  many 
feet  of  floor  space  do  you  estimate  you  are  occupying  in  the  exami- 
nation of  drugs  for  the  Army? 

Maj.  Kramer.  I  can  not  give  an  estimate  of  that  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record 

Maj.  Kramer  (interposing).  I  can  give  you  that  in  detail  through- 
out the  whole  thing,  and  the  space  required  for  each  activity. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  street  number  of 
the  buildings  you  occupy,  the  size  of  the  building,  the  number  of 
stories,  the  floor  space,  and  the  floor  space  occupied  by  each  building. 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  the 
new  building,  probably,  you  would  want. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Kramer.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 
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Schedule  showing  the  floor  apace  note  occupied  in  the  present  Army  Medical 
School  buildings  on  Louisiana  Avenue^  and  the  space  to  he  provided  in  the 
New  Army  Medical  School  building  to  adjoin  the  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital, 


ARICT  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIKS. 

1 .  Administration 

2.  Roentgenology 

3 .  Vaccine  laboratories 

4 .  Veterinary  laboratory , 

5.  Physical  examination,  including  Air  Service  examination. . 
©,  Nntritloa  laboratories 

7.  Dental  school 

8.  Ophthalmology T. 

9.  Bacteriology 

1 0.  Special  bacteriology 

11.  Chemistry 

12.  Chemical  laboratory  Ibr  the  examination  of  medical  supplies. 

13.  Misoellaneocis 

14.  Classroon 

15.  Auditorium 


Total. 


Occupied 
floor  space. 


Square  feet. 
20,000 
7,000 
8,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,400 


1,000 
14,000 
4,500 
8,000 
2,500 
2,100 
2,400 


75,900 


Required 
floor  space. 


Square  feet. 

22,805 
6,205 
7,500 
2,231 
2,890 
1,436 
7,814 
1,710 

13,372 
4,339 
6,715 
2,356 
2,000 
2,400 
6,400 


90,182 


1  The  floor  space  required  is  net  and  does  not  include  area  for  stair  and  elevator  halls,  corridors,  toiletsi 
etc.    These  areas  will  require  approximately  fitun  25  to  35  per  cent  additional  floor  space. 
*  Location  of  buildings  on  Louisiana  Avenue  used  as  Army  Medical  School,  Nos.  462,  464,  and  472. 


EPIDEMIC  RESEARCH. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  epidemic  work,  what 
examination  do  you  make  with  regard  to  the  epidemic  work  you 
spoke  ofi 

Maj.  Kramer.  It  is  not  examination,  but  laboratory  investigation. 
Considerable  work  is  now  being  done  on  influenza  in  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  cause  and  at  the  same  time  a  cure  may  probably  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  Public  Health  Service  was  doing 
the  only  work  along  that  line  that  was  done  by  any  activity  of  the 
Government. 

Mai.  Kramer.  I  think  everybody  is  working  on  it.  The  Public 
Health,  the  Army,  and  probably  every  institution  that  has  the  facili- 
ties and  the  money  for  that  wor^  are  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  serums? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Because  it  is  cheaper  than  to  buy  them  for  one  rea- 
son, and  another  is  that  we  are  able  to  provide  a  standard  serum  year 
after  year. 

The  Chairman.  Here  again,  we  are  appropriating  money  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  standardize  serums  and  test  them  and  per- 
form work  of  that  kind,  and  now  we  have  another  bureau  of  the 
Government  spending  money  for  the  same  purpose.  Would  it  not 
seem  that  one  agency  of  the  Government  somewhere  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  along  that  line  ? 

Maj.  E^RAMEiL  Well,  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  on  ths  school  item! 
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Maj.  Kramer.  Gen.  Ireland  would  be  glad  to  talk  about  it  if  you 
wish  to  know  anything  further  about  it. 

The  Chairiman.  I  would  like  to  know  a  good  deal  more  about  this 
item. 

Maj.  Kramer.  He  would  have  been -up  to-day  if  he  had  thought 
you  would  have  been  particularly  interested  in  it. 

LETTERMAN  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

FOB  HOSPTTAL  BUnJ)ING. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  one  hospital  building  in  center 
at  Letterman  General  Hospital,  $126,000. 

Col.  Kellond.  The  Letterman  Hospital  was  originally  a  frame 
hospital  and  we  are  gradually  replacing  these  frame  wards  with  con- 
crete wards. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  Letterman  Hospital? 

Gen.  Carson.  At  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  commenced  the  construction  of  the 
concrete  wings  ? 

Col.  Kellond.  Yes ;  some  of  them  have  been  constructed  and  this 
is  a  continuing  scheme. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  expending  this  year  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  $94,000  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  concrete  wings  have  you  built  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  That  will  build  one  concrete  section. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Probably  50.  It  has  not  been  determined  j^et  how 
many  beds  they  are  going  to  get  out  of  the  $94,000.  It  will  not  be  in 
excess  of  60  and  probably  not  that  many. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  money  for  that  purpose— 
from  the  Army  appropriation  bill? 

Maj.  Kramer,  it  was  appropriated  last  year. 

Gen.  Carson.  In  the  sundry  civil  bill,  was  it  not  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir;  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  right  after 
the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  provision  that  you  were  reading  just  now. 
It  follows  that  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  first  appropriation  you  had  for  the 
concrete  wings? 

Maj.  Kramer.  During  the  war  one  or  two  were  built.  I  think  one. 
At  that  time  a  section  was  built  for  insane  cases,  and  then  this  $94,000 
wing  was  appropriated  for,  and  now  the  one  that  is  being  called  for 
at  present.  In  the  central  group  of  the  hospital,  the  buildings  are 
very  closely  situated,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  what  is  being  done 
is  tnat  alternate  wards  are  being  replaced  oy  concrete  construction. 
They  are  all  very  old  and  have  been  there,  I  think,  probably  a  mini- 
mum of  20  years,  and  they  are  being  replaced  alternately,  so  that  the 
new  buildings  serve  not  only  to  increase  the  hospital  accommoda- 
tions but  as  a  fire  break  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  in  this  hospital  at 
the  present  time? 

Maj.  Kramer.  About  700. 
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The  Chairman.  When  will  the  wing  you  are  constructing  out  of 
the  current  appropriation  be  completed? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Dome  time  next  summer,  I  imagine. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  will  take  care  of  how  many  beds? 

Maj.  Kramer.  A  maximum  of  60.  That  is  purely  a  guess,  you  un- 
derstand.   That  has  not  been  determined. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  capacity  of  the  hospital  at  pres- 
ent without  that  wing? 

Maj.  Kramer.  It  is  just  the  same  as  with  it.  It  does  not  add  beds 
to  the  hospital  but  replaces  beds. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  700  patients? 

Maj.  Kramer.  There  are  700  patients  in  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  bed  capacity  of  the  hospital  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  Seven  hundred  beds. 


The  Chairman.  Then  the  hospital  is  full  ? 
Maj.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir. 


lanoley  field,  va. 

FOR  BARRACKS. 

(See  p.  940.) 

The  Chairman.  For  barracks  at  Langlev  Field,  you  are  asiiing 
$346,000  for  barracks  complete  for  300  men  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  part  of  the  project,  and  Maj. 
Walsh,  of  the  Air  Service,  is  here,  and  can  probably  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  that. 

The  Chairaian.  Major,  what  is  the  necessity  for  this  construction? 

Maj.  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  men  are  at  present  housed  at  Lang- 
ley  Field  in  converted  steel  hangars  of  the  ordinary  type  we  have 
for  use  in  the  field.  We  call  them  expeditionary  hangars.  They  have 
been  floored  in  most  instances  and  some  windows  broken  through 
and  partitions  put  up,  and  they  represent  pretty  nearly  the  worst 
housing  conditions  for  enlisted  men  that  we  have  in  the  Air  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  barracks  there  except  bar- 
racks of  that  kind  of  construction? 

Maj.  Walsh.  That  and  worse  at  Langley  Field. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  at  Langley  Field  now^ 

Maj.  Wai^sh.  The  exact  strength  at  Langley  Field  I  am  not  quite 
sure  of,  Mr.  Good,  b\it  with  the  organized  strength  of  16,000  for 
the  Air  Sel•^'ice,  there  will  be  98  ofBcei-s,  100  student  officers,  131  non- 
commissioned officers  entitled  to  separate  quarters,  975  enlisted  men^ 
and  275  student  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  Nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  enlisted  men? 

Maj.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  barracks  are  for  the  enlisted  men  ? 

Maj.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  anything  for  officers'  quar- 
ters? 

Maj.  Walsh.  We  could  not  get  them.  There  was  not  money 
enough  to  get  further  construction  at  that  point,  so  we  are  asking 
for  barracte  for  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  they  training  there  constantly  ? 

Maj.  Walsh.  Constantly,  sir. 
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GARLSTROM    FIELD,   FIJk. 
FOB    OFFICERS*    QUABTEBB. 

The  Chairman.  At  Carlstrom  Field,  Fla.,  you  are  as^^  for 
$560,000  for  20  quarters  for  commissioned  officers  and  quarters  for 
20  noncommissioned  officers.    What  activities  are  carried  on  there? 

Maj.  Walsh.  One  of  our  two  pilot  schools  for  heavier-than-air 
training,  sir.  The  situation  is  particularly  bad  there,  in  that^  with 
the  sinMe  exception  of  the  commanding  officer,  there  are  no  quarters 
for  either  married  officers  or  married  noncommissioned  officer>, 
although  there  are  barracks  in  fairly  good  condition  for  enlisted 
men  and  some  quarters  for  bachelor  officers,  and  the  town  that  that 
field  is  adjacent  to  is  so  very  small  and  8  or  9  miles  distant  that  it 
presents  a  very  great  hardship  to  married  officers  and  married 
student  officers  who  ai'e  to  be  stationed  at  that  place. 

LANGLEY  FIELD,  VA. 

(Seep.  949.) 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  the  item  of  barracks  for  the  30i) 
men  at  Langley  Field,  I  assume  you  are  estimating  for  fireproof 
barracks  ? 

Maj.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  to  be  of  permanent  construction. 
I  might  add  that  at  Langley  Field  we  have  our  large  field  officers* 
school  of  the  Air  Service,  a  photographic  school,  and  also  an  airship 
school.    It  is  one  of  our  largest  and  main  aviation  stations. 

MARCH  riELD,  CALIF. 
FOR   officers'    quarters. 

The  Chairman.  At  March  Field  you  are  asking  for  $390,000  for 
quarters  for  10.  company  officers  and  quarters  for  20  noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

Maj.  Walsh.  The  situation  at  March  Field,  sir,  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  situation  at  Carlstrom  Field.  It  is  a  pilot's  school*  and  ha^ 
about  the  same  complement  of  men  and  assignment  of  students, 
and  has  no  married  officers'  or  married  noncommissioned  officers* 
quarters,  but  the  enlisted  men  have  barracks  that  are  sufficient  for 
tne  time  being. 

The  Chairman.  Tliey  are  temporary,  however,  are  they  not  ? 

Maj.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  temporary. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  is  true  at  Carlstrom  Field;  tluse 
quarters  are  temporary  ? 

Maj.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

BROOKS  FIELD,  TEX. 

for  officers*  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  At  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 

Maj.  Walsh  (interposing).  That  is  our  airship  school,  and  the 
same  situation  obtains  there.  There  are  temporary  barracks  for  the 
enlisted  men  but  no  accommodations  for  either  married  officers  or 
married  noncommissioned  officers. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  they  live  in  temporary  quarters? 

Maj.  WaijSh.  No,  sir;  they  live  mostly  in  San  Antonio,  in  civilian 
quarters,  which  they  hire. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  the  field  ?  * 

Maj.  Walsh.  I  should  say  between  6  and  7  miles  from  the  bar- 
racks. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  the  means  of  transportation? 

Maj.  Walsh.  There  is  an  electric  car  line  that  goes,  I  think, 
ilirectly  along  one  side  of  the  field,  but  it  may  be  three  or  four  blocks 
distant  from  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  live  in  San  Antonio  and  go  out  every 
morning  and  come  back  every  night? 

Maj.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  bachelor  officers.  We  can  have 
some  of  those  stay  at  the  field. 

OOAST  DEFENSES  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 
WATER  SUPPLY, 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  at  the  C.  D.  of  Boston 


Gen.  Carson  (interposing).  That  is  the  coast  defenses  of  Boston 
and  includes  the  water  supply  of  the  Coast  Artillery  posts  which  are 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  to  which  water  must  be  carried. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  water  supply  construc- 
tion you  contemplate  there? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  have  to  cariy  it  underwater  to  the  posts  on  those 
islands  where  we  have  no  local  source  of  supply — submarine  car- 
riage, in  other  words,  from  the  main  land,  and,  of  course,  that  is  not 
a  very  cheap  way  of  supplying  water.  The  piping  has  to  be  laid 
along  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 

The  Chairman.  The  water  is  taken  over  now  by  tugs  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  are  some  old  mains  which 
have  become  too  small  on  account  of  the  increased  size  of  the  garri- 
sons or  else  have  given  way  and  must  be  replaced.  These  are  based 
on  representations  from  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  lay  cast-iron  pipe  or  wrought  iron? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  is  cast  iron  protected  with  coal-tar  pitch  and 
laid  with  flexible  joints.    It  is  known  as  flexible-joint  submarine  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  cast-iron  pipe  last  laid  in  that 
way? 

Gen.  Carson.  Twenty-five  years  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  pipe  and  the  length  of 
pipe  it  is  proposed  to  lay  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  A  small  portion  of  8-inch  and  some  6-inch  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  the  original  pipes  laid? 

Gen  Carson.  I  do  not  know.    That  goes  back  into  past  history. 

Iiieut.  BRiUi.  They  were  laid  quite  a  while,  ago,  I  do  not  know 
just  when,  but  the  condition  of  them  became  so  bad  that  during  the 
past  year,  in  order  to  make  repairs  to  the  pipe  and  not  cut  off  the 
water  supply  entirely,  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  $30,000  to  repair  some  holes  that  admitted  sea  water 
into  the  pipes  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  water  at  all  out  in 
some  of  the  forts.    That  repaired  those  holes,  but  the  old  piping  is 
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still  there  and  we  will  have  to  repair  that  every  now  and  then  again, 
because  it  is  constantly  in  danger  of  breaking. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  note  gi\'inff 
more  in  detail  what  this  supply  is  to  consist  of,  and  the  islands  it  is 
to  lead  to,  and  the  number  of  feet  of  piping,  etc. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

COAST  DEFENSES  OF  BOSTON,   WATEK  SUPPLY,   f  134,7 50. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  submarine  pipe  line  to  improve  the  water  suppy 
at  Forts  Warren,  Standi sh,  and  Strong,  coast  defenses  of  Boston.  This  work, 
together  with  certain  additional  installation  to  provide  proper  tire  protection  to 
these  posts,  is  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $154,750. 

2.  The  present  arrangement  for  supplying  water  to  these  forts  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  city  of  Boston  maintains  a  6-inch  and  12-inch  pipe  line  on  Long 
Island  to  the  line  of  the  (tovernment  reservation  at  Port  Strong.  Through  this 
reservation  a  6-inch  main  (with  a  short  piece  of  10-iuch  main  in  its  length)  i< 
owned  and  maintained  by  the  city.  This  pipe  was  not  purchased  by  the  Gi*r- 
ernment  at  the  time  this  i^ortion  of  Long  Island  was  taken  because,  at  that  tin^t-, 
Gallups  Island  was  the  property  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  main  was  iv- 
quired  for  its  supply. 

(b)  Between  Fort  Strong  on  Long  Island  and  Gallups  Island  there  is  a  6-iucb 
flexible  joint  submarine  pipe  laid  in  1895  and  owned  by  the  city  of  Boston. 

(c)  Across  Gallups  Island  the  Government  owns  a  6-inch  main  and  from  tht-iv 
two  6-inch  submarine  mains,  one  to  Fort  Warren  and  the  other  to  Fort  Stand i^h 

3.  The  proposed  improvements  are : 

(a)  To  purchase  from  the. city  of  Boston  the  water  main  now^  owned  by  it  on 
the  Fort  Strong  Reservation  and  the  6-inch  submarine  main  to  Gallups  island. 
The  city  of  Boston  is  anxious  to  turn  these  lines  over  to  the  Government  am 
agrees  to  sell  them  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $1. 

{b)  To  lay  2,100  feet  of  10-inch  cast-iron  pipe  from  the  end  of  the  ciiy  «•♦ 
Boston's  12-inch  main  just  west  of  the  Fort  Strong  Reservation  boundan 
through  that  reservation  and  thence  to  lay  4,068  feet  of  8-inch  flexible  joir: 
submarine  pipe  to  Gallups  Island.  Across  Gallups  Island  2,000  feet  of  ^-Itk  I 
cast-iron  pipe  will  connect  the  submarine  line  with  the  two  6-inch  pipe  lint^ 
leading  to  Forts  Warren  and  Standish,  respectively. 

(c)  To  strengthen  the  Fort  Strong  distribution  system  by  the  installation  / 
400  feet  of  8-inch  and  1 ,800  feet  of  6-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  eight  fire  hydrants,  ar 
altitude  valve  at  the  reservoir,  gate  and  check  valves,  and  a  meter. 

(d)  To  provide  Fort  Warren  with  fire  protection,  it  is  projiosod  to  install  27' 
feet  of  S-inch  cast-iron  i^ipe,  4.300  of  6-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  gate  valves,  n  war»i 
meter,  nine  additional  fire  hydrants,  a  200,000-gallon  storage  tank,  and  tw.- 
booster  pumps  (one  electric  driven,  the  other  gasoline-engine  driven)  to  U 
installed  in  a  small  pump  house. 

4.  The  local  authorities  report  that  the  existing  water  supply  to  all  |M>sI^ 
beyond  Fort  Strong  is  inade(iuate  for  even  ordinary  use.  This  opinion  is  o»n 
curred  in  by  the  engint^er  of  the  sewer  and  water  division  of  the  Boston  pubii- 
works  dt^partnient.  who  m:sde  an  investigation  at  the  recpiest  of  the  local  authoii 
ties.  This  office  further  investigated  this  subject  and  concurs  in  this  opinion. 
In  addition  to  the  inadequacy  of  this  system  for  ordintiry  domestic  use,  tbe 
supply  of  water  and  the  distribution  systems  at  Forts  Strong  and  Warren  i\rv 
utterly  inadequate  foi-  fire  protection.  The  specific  extensions  of  tlie  distri- 
bution systems  and  the  installation  of  additional  fire  hydrants  at  these  post^ 
is  to  remedy  this  defect. 

5.  Fort  Warren  practically  is  without  fire  protection.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  existing  pipe  is  wrought  steel,  badly  corroded  and  too  small  in  size  Tl't' 
capacity  of  the  system  is  utterly  inadequate  and  the  storage  is  insignificant. 

6.  Attention  is  further  invittMl  to  the  fact  that  the  6-inch  submarine  pipe 
from  Fort  Strong  to  Gallups  Island  is  owned  by  the  city  of  Boston.  It  wa.< 
laid  in  1895  and  is,  therefore,  considered  by  them  to  be  almost  a  liability,  thej 
having  indicated  their  opinion  that  the  Government  should  bear  the  main- 
tenance cost  of  this  line. 

7.  This  office  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Government  should  own  the  entire 
distribution  system  from  the  westerly  edge  of  the  Fort  Strong  Reservatioo. 
inasmuch  as  it  serves  Government  activities  solely.    This  matter  is  urgent  at 
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this  time  principally  because  of  the  age  of  the  6-lnch  submarine  line  laid  in 
1895,  and  on  which  Forts  Warren,  Standish.  and  Gallups  Island  are  entirely 
tU»pendont  for  their  supply.  A  serious  l)reali  in  this  line  is  considered  prol)- 
nble  at  any  time.  The  toast  defenses  of  Bo.ston  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  continentaJ  United  States,  and  should  be  constantly  maintained 
at  their  maximum  efficiency.  The  project  for  providing  adequate  water  sup- 
ply for  domestic  uses  and  for  fire  protection  as  presented  herewith  is  considered 
iiHlispensabie  to  that  end. 

COLUMBUS,  N.   MEX. 
FOR   LAUNDRY. 

The  Chairman.  At  Columbus,  N.  Mex.,  you  are  asking  $25,800  for 
a  laundry.    This  is  for  a  building? 

(len.  Carson.  I  think  it  is.  There  is  quite  a  good-sized  command 
tliere,  and  they  have  no  laundry  facilities.  This  does  not  include  the 
equipment,  but  is  for  the  builaing  only. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  had  a  laundry  there  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  troops  are  there? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  will  insert  that. 

COLUMBUS,    N.    MEX.    (CAMP   FrRrX)NG),    LAUNDRY,    $25,700.24. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  laundry  of  sufficient  size  to  take  care  of  tlie  work 
for  all  officers  and  men  and  their  families  stationed  in  this  vicinity.  This  popu- 
lation is  at  present: 

Officers 39 

Men    2, 090 

Total 2, 129 

This  ^rrison,  together  with  the  garrisons  of  posts  adjacent  to  Columbus, 
and  the  families  of  the  officers  and  men  brings  the  total  population  which  this 
laundry  is  desired  to  serve  to  approximately  4,500  people. 

2.  At  present  there  are  no  facilities  locally  whereby  the  soldiers,  officers, 
and  their  families  can  get  their  laundry  done  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
as  to  sanitation  and  prices.  The  camp  hospital  laundry  is  being  done  by  the 
(^olumbus  Steam  Laundry.  The  price  is  4.2.i  cents  flat  rate,  which  is  about  1 
cent  higher  than  is  charged  by  the  Fort  Bliss  laundry  for  similar  work.  How- 
ever, because  of  transportation  charges  from  Columbus  to  El  Paso  it  is  found 
more  economical  to  pay  the  Columbus  laundry  the  higher  rate.  The  work  of  the 
Columbus  Steam  Laundry  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Much  of  the  laundry  of 
the  enlisted  men  is  sent  to  the  Fort  Bliss  laundry,  part  of  it  is  done  by  the  Co- 
lumbus Steam  Laundry,  and  a  small  quantity  by  washerwomen  throughout  the 
town. 

3.  The  climate  at  Columbus,  because  of  the  long  and  hot  summer  months, 
makes  necessary  more  frequent  changes  of  clothing  than  normally.  This, 
coupled  with  the  necessity  for  sending  a  large  amount  of  the  laundry  of  enlisted 
men  to  Fort  Bliss,  which  requires  very  considerable  time,  works  a  great  hard- 
ship on  men.  This  project  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  is  recommended 
as  an  urgent  necessity  by  the  supply  officer,  N.  M.  S.  D.,  and  by  the  commanding 
officer  camp  hospital,  Columbus,  N.  Mex.,  and  by  the  department  quartermaster. 

4.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  at  present  the  Government  pays  for 
the  laundry  work  of  all  enlisted  men  ,as  well  as  all  hospital  laundry.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  Government  saves  in  one  year  the  original  cost  of  the 
laundry  by  performing  this  work  in  a  Government-owned  plant.  This  saving  is 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  what  it  would  have  cost  th^e  Government  for  the  same 
quantity  of  work  should  that  work  be  done  by  commercial  contract.  This  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  many  times.  In  almost  every  instance  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  established  a  laundry  at  a  post  or  camp  that  laundry  saved  the 
Govemzoent  its  entire  original  cost  during  the  first  year  of  operation. 
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FORT  ETHAN  ALLEN,  VT. 


FOB  LAUNDBY. 


The  Chairman.  You  also  want  a  laundry  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  of  a  more  permanent  constructioiL 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  to.be  permanent? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  mean  it  is  to  be  of  better  construction  than  the 
one  at  Columbus  and  a  little  bit  larger. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  .the  record  the  number 
of  troops  stationed  there. 

Gen.  Carsok.  Yes,  sir. 

FORT  ETHAN  ALLEJH,  VT.,  LAUNDBY,  $45,000. 

1.  It  Is  proposed  to  build  a  permanent  laundry  building  of  sufficient  size  to 
perform  aU  laundry  work  for  this  post  and  Plattsburg  Barracks,  which  is  ju5t 
across  the  lake.  The  present  garrison  of  Fort  Ethan  Allen  is  7  officers  and 
738  men.  This,  together  with  their  families  and  the  garrison  of  Plattsbnr? 
Barracks,  makes  a  population  of  approximately  1,500  people.  The  building 
proposed  is  to  be  of  a  permanent  cliaracter  similar  to  other  buildings  at 
the  post. 

2.  Fort  Ethan  Allen  is  one  of  the  larger  of  the  old  Regular  Army  posts, 
and  is  so  situated  that  there  is  no  Government-owned  laundry  at  which  the 
work  from  this  post  can  be  done.  Because  of  the  demonstrate<l  fact  that  a 
large  amount  of  money  can  be  saved  to  the  Government  by  having  all  its 
laundry  performed  at  a  Government  owned  and  operated  plant,  it  is  the 
policy  to  establish  these  plants  :\t  all  places  where  the  volume  of  work  i> 
sufficient  to  warrant  it.  Fort  p]than  Allen  has  been  chosen  as  the  location  for 
a  Government  laundry,  to  ser^'e  both  itself  and  Plattsburg  Barracka. 

3.  The  fact  that  Governnrent  laundries  have  saved  during  their  first  year  of 
operation  in  almost  every  caSe  the  entire  original  cost  makes  this  installatioc 
simply  a  matter  of  sound  business  and  ultimate  economy  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  laundry  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   You  never  had  one  there? 

Gen,  Carson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  temporary  buildings? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir;  $45,000  would  provide  a  permanent  build- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  buildings? 

Gen.  Carson.  At  Columbus  a  frame  building  is  contemplated,  and 
a  brick  building  is  contemplated  at  Ethan  Allen. 

FORT  HUACHTJCA,  ARIZ. 
FOR    STOREHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  At  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  you  want  a  storehoiL^e 
there  costing  $8,740. 
Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 


FORT    HUACHUCA,    ARIZ.,    STOREHOUSE,    f8,740. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  storehouse  so  arranged  that  the  surplus  equip- 
ment of  troops  may  be  safely  and  economically  stored  therein  during  such 
time  as  these  troops  are  in  the  field.  The  present  garrison  of  Fort  Huachuca 
is  37  officers  and  1,315  men. 

2.  This  post  is  used  as  a  central  station  from  which  troops  are  sent  to 
various  stations  in  the  vicinity  for  border  patrol  duty.    There  are  no  ware- 
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houses  at  all  which  can  be  used  for  storing  the  surplus  equipment  of  these 
troops  when  away  from  the  post.  At  present  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  take 
their  entire  equipment  with  them  when  going  out  for  field  duty  to  live  under 
field  conditions.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  use  an  absurd  amount  of  trans- 
portation to  move  one  troop  of  Cavalry.  For  example,  one  troop  when  leaving 
for  a  two-months'  tour  of  duty  at  Arivaca  during  the  week  ending  May  15, 
1920,  required  13  escort  wagons  to  carry  its  equipment.  Another  troop  leaving 
at  the  same  time  for  a  similar  tour  of  duty  at  Lochiel  required  15  escort 
wagons  to  carry  its  equipment. 

3.  Troops  located  at  this  fort  are  required  to  take  the  field  often,  and  some- 
times at  very  short  notice.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  local  authorities  that  with 
a  building  of  this  kind  in  which  surplus  equipment  may  be  stored  the  entire 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  saved  in  a  few  years  in  the  greatly  increased  length 
of  life  of  the  equipment  of  the  troops. 

FORT  KEOOH,  MONT. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  next  item  is  for  Fort  Keogh,  Mont. 

(Jen.  Carson.  Fort  Keogh  was  more  or  less  abandoned  for  some 
time  and  then,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  a  remount  service,  it 
was  opened  up.  The  animals  are  now  brought  in  and  conditioned 
there  and  put  in  shape  for  issue  to  the  service,  and  it  is  now  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  revamp  certain  of  the  utilities  there  that  more  or 
less  went  to  rack  and  rum  through  lack  of  occupation  and  use. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  old  Army  fort? 

(Jen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Northwest. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Are  you  occupying  that  station  now? 

(Jen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  troops  are  stationed  at  that  point? 

Gen.  Carson.  There  are  a  small  number  of  troops  there  connected 
with  the  remount  service. 

(Ten.  Rogers.  It  has  been  abandoned  as  a  line  post  and  turned 
over  to  the  remount  service  as  one  of  the  permanent  remount  de- 
pots. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  source  of  the  water  supply  at  that 
post. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  the  water  is  on  the  reservation.  Keogh  is  a 
large  reservation  of  about  20,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  How  necessary  is  it  that  this  improvement  shall 
be  made  in  the  next  year? 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  present  water  supply  there  is  so  bad  and  so  in- 
adequate that  there  have  been  two  fires  cmring  the  past  year,  and  on 
each  of  the  occasions  the  water  pressure  was  so  low  that  they  could 
not  throw  a  stream  of  water  to  the  roof  of  a  two-stoir  building,  and 
the  fires  simply  had  to  burn  their  course  because  of  an  inadequate 
water  pressure.  Both  buildings  burned  down.  One  was  a  com- 
pany barracks  and  a  permanent  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  building  at  this  post? 

Lieut.  Brill.  One  of  those  buildings  cost  about  $15,000  to  build 
some  time  ago.    I  do  not  know  oflThand  the  value  of  the  other. 

Gen.  Carson.  It  would  cost  $30,000  to  replace  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  improvements  there  of  a  substantial 
character? 
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Gen.  Carson.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  old  posts 

Mr.  Vare.  Are  they  frame  buildings  or  brick  buildings? 

Col.  Hickman.  They  are  stone  buildings.  I  was  out  there  many 
years  ago.    It  is  just  north  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  intention  to  put  in  new  boilers  and  en- 
gines or  just  new  pipes? 

Lieut.  Brill.  New  pipes  from  the  water  tanks. 

Gen.  Carson.  There  is  a  gravity  system  there.  Of  course,  we  have 
to  pump  the  water  into  the  tank,  but  from  the  tank  it  is  a  gravity 
system. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  pipes  in  the  same  condition? 

Lieut.  Brill.  All  the  main  pipes  are.  They  think  they  have  gotten 
filled  with  sand. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  cast  iron  or  wrought  iron? 

Lieut.  Brill.  They  are  cast  iron. 

The  Chairman,  i  Ou  would  not  need  to  replace  them.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  life  of  a  cast-iron  pipe  in  that  section. 

Gen.  Carson.  Not  unless  the  piping  got  filled  up  through  silt  in 
the  water.  That  frequently  happens.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that 
ofl^hand.    This  may  have  been  a  lot  of  small  piping. 

Lieut.  Brill.  It  is  too  small  in  size  and  they  want  to  put  in  a  larger 
pipe. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  will  put  in  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  details  showing  what 
you  propose  to  do  with  this  money. 

FORT  KEOGH,  MONT.,  IMPROVING  WATER-SUPPLY  SYSTEM,  $0 0,000. 

1.  It  Is  desired  to  reconstruct  and  improve  the  water-supply  system  of  tbi<  i*  - 
by  installin^r  ji  7r),000-Kallon  steel  tank  cm  a  100-foot  steel  tower,  and  by  layir.. 
5i200  feet  of  8-inch  and  840  feet  of  6-inch  cast-iron,  class  B  pipe,  toirether  \\\:^ 
14  gate  valves  and  boxes,  one  G-inch  altitude  valve,  eiixhte<Mi  4-inch  hydrants,  ui.- 
two  centrifugal  motor-driven  pumps,  having  a  capacity  of  250  gallons  j)er  niinutf. 

2.  The  inadequacy  of  the  present  water-distribution  system  at  Fort  Keogh  wa- 
first  reported  to  this  office  in  April,  1919,  at  which  time  improvements  wf^ 
desired  to  provide  proper  tire  protection  for  three  new  buildings.  In  confunnin 
with  thi^  request,  this  office  prepartnl  i)re1iminary  plans  for  the  necessjirj  im- 
provements in  May,  1919.  However,  as  no  money  was  available,  the  work  cm  J,' 
not  be  done.  The  matter  was  revived  in  October,  1919,  because  of  a  fire  whi<  !i 
destroyed  one  of  the  barracks.  This  fire  was  caused  by  a  defective  flue  in  tif 
kitchen,  and  as  it  occurred  in  the  early  eveidng  it  w^as  discovered  almost  imni'^Ii- 
ately.  The  alarm  was  given  at  once,  and  hose  connections  were  made  an<i 
streams  turned  on  the  fire.  Due  to  low  pressure,  the  water  could  not  be  throAw, 
on  the  roof,  where  the  fire  was  then  centered.  A  bucket  brigade  was  forim-l 
but  the  fiow  was  too  small  to  provide  sufficient  water  to  make  even  this  metli«'<l 
effective.  The  fire  gained  rapid  headway,  and  the  building  was  abandoneiJ  aM 
all  efforts  turned  to  saving  adjacent  structures.  Eyewitnesses  state  that  tiie  U>>-s 
of  this  building  was  due  entirely  to  low  water  pressure. 

3.  After  Fort  Keogh  was  established  there  was  a  period  of  a  number  of  yi*:ir>' 
when  there  was  no  filtration  plant.  During  this  period  the  water  mains  b^'ann* 
partly  filled  with  silt,  which  can  not  be  removed  without  taking  up  the  ontin* 
system. 

4.  The  water  system  is  a  gravity  one,  the  pressure  being  supplied  by  a  wixvlm 
water  tank,  having  a  capacity  of  80,000  gallons.  This  tank  was  installed  in 
1898,  and  was  reported  by  the  local  authorities  in  October,  1919,  as  rapidly 
rotting  to  pieces  and  in  danger  of  immediate  collapse. 

5.  The  fire  mentioned  in  paragraph  No.  2  above  destroyed  a  barrack  build- 
ing 25  by  352  feet.  This  fire,  with  a  second  fire  which  occurred  on  August  9, 
1920,  caused  a  total  loss  to  the  Government  of  $30,073.03.  This  loss  is  based 
upon  the  cost  of  the  buildings  when  originally  constructed.    To  reconstruct  Uiese 
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buildings  at  present-day  prices  would  undoubtedly  cost  double  the  amount  men- 
tioned above.  Unquestionably,  had  the  changes  requested  herewith  been  made 
I>rior  to  the  fire  of  October  9,  1919,  that  building  would  have  been  saveil.  At 
I»resent-day  prices  it  would  cost  more  to  restore  this  building  than  to  make  the 
linprovemonts  presented  herein.  At  Fort  Keogh.  Mont.,  there  are  a  total  of  73 
buildings,  which  are  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Oovommont.  To 
«»iid  forever  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  a  disaster  similar  to  that  mentionetl 
above,  which  is  unquestionably  preventable,  it  is  believed  that  this  prt)ject  should 
not  be  further  delayed. 

FORT  m'kINLEY,  ME. 
FOB  REPAIR  OF  SUBMARINE  PIPE. 

The  Chairman.  For  repair  of  the  submarine  pipe  at  Fort  Mc- 
Kinley,  Me.,  you  ask  $33,000. 

(Ten.  Car80n.  That  is  in  bad  shape.  This  is  to  go  to  the  (ireat 
Diamond  Island. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  submarine  pipe  used  for? 

(ien.  Carson.  For  fresh  water.  It  is  necessary  to  pipe  it  over. 
Thev  have  no  means  of  obtainin<2r  fresh  water  on  the  island.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  coast-defense  units  in  that  important  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  the  pipe  line? 

(len.  Carson.  Offhand,  I  can  not  give  that  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  and  extent  of  the  repairs 
thjit  are  necessary? 

(len.  Carson,  t  will  put  those  in  the  record. 

FOKT    M'KIN'I.KY,    MIC,  RKPAIRS   TO   Sl'RMAUlNK   PIPE   LINK,    ?;J3,0(M). 

1.  It  is  propos(»d  to  abandon  a  smnll  portion  of  the  S-iiich  suhniarim'  pipe  line 
wlilcli  crosses  a  deop  plac**  in  tlie  channol  of  tlu»  Presinnps«*ot^UivtM'  and  to  con- 
struct a  new  pipe  lino  detouring  this  depression,  or  "hole." 

*J.  The  S-inch  submarine  pipe  line  leadinj;  from  the  mainland  to  Fort  Mc- 
Kinley,  Me.,  was  constructed  in  1918  at  a  cost  of  about  .$2(K).0()0.  This  line 
hMuIs  from  the  Portland  water  district  main  on  Martins  Toiiit  to  and  across 
Mackeys  Island  and  thence  to  the  (tovernment  reservation  on  Great  Diamond 
Island,  where  Fort  ^icKinley  is  located.  The  channel  of  the  Presumpscot 
River  lies  between  Martins  Point  and  Mackeys  Island.  In  the  middle  of  this 
<'hannel,  where- the  pii>e  line  crosses,  a  depression  was  encountered,  deeper  by 
about  12  feet  than  the  deepest  part  of  the  rest  of  the  channel.  The  banks  at 
the  edge  of  this  hole  drop  precipitately  a  distance  of  ai)i)roximatt'ly  S  feet. 
KfTort  was  made  in  laying  the  orijrinal  line  to  overcome  this  dimculty  by  dredjr- 
injr  a  trench  in  which  the  pil)e  was  laid.  This  was  not  successful,  the  pipe  line 
pullinp  apart  at  the  edge  of  this  hole  before  the  contractor  finished  the  job,  and 
the  same  thinp  has  happiMicd  on  several  occasions  since  that  time,  presumably 
lK»eause  of  the  underminini,-  of  the  pipe  by  flood  water  of  the  river.  On  the 
o<-(>asion  of  one  of  these  breaks  the  pipe  line  from  Mackeys  Island  to  (Jreat 
Diamond  Island  was  broken  in  several  places  by  freezing.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  water  pressure  had  to  be  turned  off  on  Martins  Point  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  water  in  the  pipe  no^ving.  This  one  break  re- 
sulteil  in  an  interruption  of  service  to  fort  McKinley  lasting  for  several  m<»nths 
on<l  costing  st^veral  thousand  dollars  for  repairs  to  the  line. 

3.  A  thorough  study  of  this  question  made  by  a  representative  of  this  office 
Indicates  that  the  most  economical  method  of  providing  continu<ms  and  satis- 
factory service  to  Fort  McKinley  through  this  pipe  line  will  be  to  construct  a 
new  line  detouring  the  hr>Ie  in  the  channel  of  the  Presumpscot  River  as  pre- 
sente<l  herewith. 
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FORT  WILLIAMS,  ME. 
FOB  ALTEBATIONS   TO  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  At  Fort  Williams,  Me.,  you  are  asking  for  alter- 
ations to  building  No.  36? 

Gen.  Carson.  To  make  it  available  for  noncommissioned  officers. 
That  was  requested  from  the  post.  At  Fort  Williams,  Me.,  we  have 
not  sufficient  noncommissioned  officers*  quarters.  We  desire  to  alter 
building  No.  36. 

FOBT  WnXIAMS,  ME.,  ALTEBING  BT7IIJ>ING  NO.  36,  $17,600. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  make  certain  alterations  to  building  No.  36  at  F»»rt 
Williams,  Me.,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  family  quarters  for  noncommi8siont>! 
officers.  The  changes  consist  in  replacing  the  roof,  which  leaks  in  several 
places,  placing  new  floors  throughout,  new  window  frames,  new  plastering,  an<l 
in  painting  the  interior  and  exterior.  The  present  population  of  Forts  Willlaius 
and  McKinley  combined  is  40  officers  and  574  men. 

2.  Building  No.  36  is  a  large,  two-story  stone  structure,  erected  prior  to  1S8«X 
and  was  on  the  reservation  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  the  Govemmen*. 
Since  that  time  temporary  wooden  partitions  have  been  erected  in  .several  rooiiL'*. 
two  poorly  located  bathrooms  have  been  improvised,  and  a  steam-heating  plant 
has  been  installed.  With  the  exception  of  minor  repairs  these  are  the  ou\j 
changes  in  the  structure  since  its  erection.  At  present  it  is  in  a  very  uusanitary 
condition  and  not  suitable  for  occupancy.  The  roof  leaks  in  several  places,  th*^ 
window  frames  are  loose  and  are  not  weatherproof,  the  floors  are  of  an  obsolete 
type,  badly  worn,  with  large  cracks  which  are  filled  with  dirt,  the  sewerage 
system  is  not  properly  vented,  the  two  bathrooms  have  neither  windows  nor 
ventilator  shaft,  much  of  the  plastering  is  broken,  and  the  entire  interior  an<l 
exterior  need  painting.  The  post  surgeon  has  already  made  a  report  upon  this 
building,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  these  difficulties  are  not  soon  remedied  it  will 
be  declared  unfit  for  occupancy  by  him.  Fort  Williams  is  required  to  house  the 
noncommissioned  •stafC  officers  of  the  coast  defense  headquarters,  as  well  as^ 
those  belonging  to  the  post.  This  makes  an  unusually  large  number  of  marri^nj 
noncommissioned  officers  who  are  entitled  to  quarters.  At  present  four  famili*; 
are  quartered  in  this  building  and  two  other  families,  for  whom  no  quarters  arv 
available,  are  paid  commutation  for  quarters,  and  two  additional  applications 
for  commutation  have  been  forwarded.  To  construct  new  quarters  to  repl:Kv 
those  provided  by  this  building  would  cost  about  $30,000  to  $40,000,  as  against 
the  expenditure  requested  herewith,  which  will  provide  four  apartments  well 
arranged,  sanitary,  and  with  proper  conveniences. 

3.  In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  this  project  Is  believed  to  be  of  con- 
siderable Importance. 

rORT   WORDEN,  WASH. 
FOB  LAUNDBY. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  laundry  at  Ford  Worden,  Wash.  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  one  of  the  prominent  Coast  Artil- 
lery posts  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  lauridry  there  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir.  It  will  be  used  for  the  laundry  work  of 
the  troops  of  that  particular  section.  There  are  other  posts  involved 
there.  The  laundry  work  for  the  enlisted  men  is  done  without 
charge.  We  have  had  to  establish  laundries  where  we  can  best 
group  the  posts,  so  that  one  laundry  will  do  the  work  for  all  the 
posts  in  the  neighborhood.  Worden  is  the  best  location  for  such  a 
laundry. 
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FOBT  WORDEN,   WASH.,  LAUNDBT,   945,000. 

1.  It  is  desired  to  construct  a  laundry  at  Fort  Worden  similar  to  the  one 
which  is  requested  for  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  and  intended  to  provide  laundry 
sservlce  for  all  troops  stationed  in  the  coast  defenses  of  Puget  Sound.  The 
present  garrison  of  these  defenses  is  40  officers  and  579  men.  These,  with  their 
families,  maise  the  total  population  to  be  served  approximately  1,000.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  laundry  machinery  comes  in  units  which  are  designed  to 
I>rovlde  for  a  certain  amount  of  work,  it  is  impossible  to  make  this  building  a 
^;Iualler  one  than  that  requested  for  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  population  to  be  served  is  less. 

2,  With  the  exception  of  the  laundry  at  the  United  States  Disciplinary 
liar  racks  at  Alcatraz  Island,  Calif.,  there  are  no  Government-owned  utlli' 
ties  of  this  kind  on  the  western  coast.  The  need  for  this  particular  laun- 
dry is  emphasized  by  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  certain  of  the 
forts  and  any  city  offering  adequate  laundry  facilities.  This  difficulty,  cou- 
pled with  the  facts  as  previously  stated  in  connection  with  a  laundry  at 
Oklumbus,  N.  Mex.,  and  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  that  a  Government-owned 
laundry  saves  the  Government  money,  makes  this  project  an  important  one, 
which  should  not  be  longer  delayed. 

TIME  REQX7IRED  TO  COMPLETE  PROGRAM   OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Byrns.  On  this  c^uestion  of  reorganization,  I  was  detained  un- 
avoidably for  a  few  minutes  and  did  not  hear  the  opening  statement 
of  the  iSecretary  of  War,  but  you  may  have  covered  it.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  this :  Suppose  Congress  should  make  the  appropria- 
tion that  is  desired  and  this  work  should  go  along,  as  the  War  De- 
partment hopes  and  expects  that  it  will,  what  period  of  time  is 
it  expected  it  will  take  to  complete  all  the  accommodalions  that 
you  want  for  these  troops  in  the  various  districts  referred  to? 

Gen.  Carson.  At  each  of  the  large  camps? 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  words,  the  general  scheme  as  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Carson.  Probably  10  or  12  years.  It  would  depend  on 
what  appropriations  we  receive  from  year  to  vear. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  assume  that  Congress  woula  make  the  appropria- 
tions which  were  made  necessary  m)m  year  to  year. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  With  reference  to  district  No.  4 

Gen.  Carson  (interposing).  Corps  area  No.  4. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Yes.  As  I  recall  10  or  12  years  ago,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  War  Department,  an  Army  post  was  established 
at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  If  I  remember  correctly,  considerable 
money  was  appropriated  by  Congress  at  that  time  and  for  several 
years  thereafter  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  permanent  quarters 
and  buildings. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  accommodates  a  regiment  of  Cavalry. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Then  you  have  a  post  at  jFort  McPherson,  near  At- 
tanta,  Ga.? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  was  intended  for  a  regiment  of  Infantry. 
That  is  now  being  used  as  the  headquarters  of  tne  area. 

Mt*.  Btrns.  There  are  a  number  of  permanent  buildings  and 
equipment,  you  might  say,  at  both  of  those  places  and  it  naturally 
occurs  to  a  layman,  who  is  not  an  expert  and  who  has  very  little 
general  information,  practically  none  on  the  subject,  why  in  locat- 
ing the  corps  headquarters  one  of  those  posts,  where  you  have  a 
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nucleus  of  permanent  buildings  already,  was  not  selected  rather 
than  Camp  Jackson,  where  you  have  a  cantonment,  with  temporary 
buildings? 

Col.  Hickman.  There  is  an  «iea  headquarters  at  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understood  tl  at  the  headquarters  contemplated 
under  this  reorganization  and  imder  these  appropriations  which 
are  now  being:  p,sked  were  to  bo  located  at  Camp  Jackson? 

Col.  Hickman.  No,  sir.  Cnmj:  Jackson  is  a  divisional  point,  but 
not  the  corps  area  headquarters. 

,  Gen.  Carson.  The  location  of  the  corps  area  headquartei-s  was  se- 
lected so  that  it  would  be  in  touch  with  the  military  situation.  Camp 
Jackson  is  a  divisional  camp,  with  one  division  of  troops. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  misunderstood  the  Secretary. 

Gen.  Carson.  Fort  McPherson  was  selected  for  the  corps  area 
headquarters  because  there  were  permanent  buildings  there  which 
could  be  used,  and  at  small  cost  could  be  converted  at  any  time  into 
a  corps  headquarters. 

Mr.  Magee.  Camp  Jackson  would  be  the  divisional  point,  not  the 
corps  headquarters? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes.  sir.  Here  are  some  photographs  which  were 
brought  to  us  from  the  camp,  illustrating  how  the  officers  and  men 
are  hving  now,  which  may  be  of  some  interest. 

CONDITION  OF  WAR  TI3IE,  TEMPORARY  CANTONMENTS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Suppose  Congress  should  decline  to  make  this  ap- 
propriation, that,  of  course,  would  not  interfere  with  the  organiza- 
tion that  the  department  has  planned  and  actually  now  put  into 
effect  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  ?  In  other  words,  you  wouM 
make  disposition  of  your  troops  in  present  quarters — this  could  not 
be  done  for  10  or  12  years — which  might  not  be  so  convenient  or 
entirely  adequate,  in  your  opinion? 

Gen.  Carson.  They  would  have  to  be  housed  in  temporary  accom- 
modations rapidly  built  in  1917  to  last,  it  was  estimated,  lor  thre^ 
years.  They  have  done  so  for  more  than  the  period  for  which  erected, 
and,  of  course,  they  are  now  becoming  more  and  more  dilapidated- 
have  nearly  reached  a  condition  of  being  uninhabitable.  We  are  try- 
ing to  anticipate  that  condition,  and  so,  as  the  Secretary  said,  we 
will  replace  the  temporary  buildings  with  permament  buildings,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  the  last  hour,  and  having  to  do  it  all  at  once. 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  regard  to  the  repairs  made  in  these  temporary 
cantonments,  I  have  had  a  number  of  commanding  officers  come  to 
me,  making  complaints  in  regard  to  necessary  repairs  to  the  roofs, 
which  are  continually  required. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  had  32  camps  and  cantonments? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir ;  16  of  each. 

Mr.  Byrns.  How  many  of  those  have  been  retained,  or  have  they 
all  been  retained? 

.Col.  Hickman.  Eleven  of  them  are  in  use  right  now;  all  the  rest 
have  been  cleared  out. 
.  Mr.  Byrns.  Those  were  the  ones  of  a  more  permanent  character! 

Col.  Hickman.  All  the  National  Guard  camps  have  been  cleared 
out.    The  last  one  was  Camp  Kearney,  out  in  California. 
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Mr.  Maoee.  Can  you  tell  us,  if  this  plan  should  be  adopted^  what 
existing  camps  and  posts  will  be  abandoned? 

Gen.  Carson.  You^mean  the  permanent  posts? 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  old  posts  and  camps. 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  The  Secretary  said 
that  a  ^ood  many  could  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Maoee.  If  you  can  furnish  us  with  a  statement  showing  the 
posts  that  will  be  abandoned 

Col.  Hickman  (interposing).  That  has  not  been  determined,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  could  be,  pending  some  action  by  Congress  on  this 
proposition. 

Air.  Maoee.  The  Secretary  of  War  said  that  they  would  be? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Byrns.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Secretary  of  War  said  that 
some  of  them  would  be  abandoned,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
said  all. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  all  would  be  abandoned 
if  the  different  divisions  were  created. 

Gen.  Carson.  A  ^ood  many  would  be  abandoned,  but  of  course 
some  would  have  to  be  retainea,  some  of  the  larger  ones. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  camps  and  posts  do  you  contemplate  abandon- 
infir  if  this  plan  shall  be  adopted? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  do  not  know.  I  understand  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  will  make  that  decision,  has  not  yet  made  up  its  list  of 
cainps  to  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  assume  that  would  be  a  very  interesting  question  for 
the  Members  of  Congress-^^about  the  first  question  which  they  would 
ask. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  list  has  been  compiled. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  items  with  re- 
gard to  repairs,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  quite  necessary.  I  take  it, 
however^  that  all  of  those  can  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  general 
appropriation  carried  in  the  Army  bill  for  barracks  and  quarters? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.    This  is  intended  only  for  new  construction. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  repair  of  pipe  line  and 
water  supply,  which  is  a  repair  item  ? 

CJen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir ;  where  speciallv  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  barracks  and  quarters  is 
available  for  new  construction  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Repairs  in  a  limited  amount.  We  can  not  spend 
more  than  $20,000  on  a  building.  That  will  not  build  much  of  a 
building  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  limited? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  general  law. 


\ 


WALTER  REED  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 


(See  p.  929.) 


The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  getting  quite  a  college  out  here, 
I  understand,  for  the  Medical  Department? 
Gen.  Ireland.  We  hope  to ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  quite  ambitious,  we  imderstand? 
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Gen.  Ireland.  We  are  building  something  that  has  been  a  neces- 
sity for  the  Army  for  half  a  century.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  in  1863  told  the  Secretary  of  War  that  it  was  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  Army.  It  rested  until  1893  when  Gen.  Sternberg  es- 
tablished a  small  medical  school  in  the  Museum,  and  Walter  Reed, 
who  discovered  the  mode  of  transmission  of  yellow  fever,  was  one 
of  the  first  teachers  in  the  school.  It  stayed  down  there  until  it  out- 
grew that  place  and  then  moved  to  Thirteenth  Street  and  remained 
there  until  it  outgrew  that  building.  It  is  now  located  on  Louisiana 
Avenue,  where  they  are  occupying  approximately  75,000  square  feet 
and  are  paying  something  like  $20,000  a  year  for  rental. 

When  Walter  Eeed  Hospital  was  authorized  Gen.  O'Rielly  had  in 
mind  that  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Medical  Department  should 
eventually  go  there.  In  November,  1918, 1  presented  that  schenae  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  who  gave  it. his  approval.  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  additional 
land  there. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  appropriated  $600,000? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir;  $350,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land,  and  last  year  thCT  appropriated  $600,000  to  begin  the  erection 
of  the  Army  Medical  School. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  want  to  know  how  you  happened  to 
hjpnotize  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  so  that  by 
simply  writing  and  without  a  hearing  or  without  asking  a  question 
or  anything  they  gave  you  $860,000,  when  we  were  trying  to  econo- 
mize— without  you  appearing  before  the  committee  or  making  any 
argument  in  support  of  it? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Oh,  yes ;  I  appeared  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  a  word  in  the  hearings. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  also  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee.  If  I 
had  known  that  I  was  coming  here  I  would  have  brought  the  state- 
ments that  I  made  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  have  only  about  100  stu* 
dents  at  any  one  time  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  We  have  all  the  medical  officers  that  we  can  handle, 
75. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  enlisted  men? 

Gen.  Ireland.  There  are  about  100  enlisted  men  who  are  bein^ 
taught  there.  We  are  not  teaching  the  dental  officers  or  veterinarians, 
because  we  have  not  the  necessary  room  for  them,  but  are  making  pro- 
vision for  them  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  where  we  are  asking  for 
15,000  square  feet  more  than  we  have  on  Louisiana  Avenue. 

Just  the  statement  that  the  Army  Medical  School  is  down  there  does 
not  convey  what  is  going  on  in  this  plant.  It  is  well  worth  anyone's 
time  to  go  through  and  see  the  great  industrial  plant  that  is  bein^ 
carried  on  at  the  Army  Medical  School.  All  of  the  protective  ana 
curative  vaccines  used  in  the  Army  are  being  manufactured  there,  and 
the  vaccines  that  protected  the  entire  Armv  during  the.  war  were 
manufactured  there.  The  laboratory  of  tne  Medical  School  hsB 
always  been  a  tremendously  important  activity  of  the  Army.  It  was 
in  this  laboratory  that  Walter  Reed  was  prepared  and  trained  for 
the  great  work  he  did  in  Cuba.  It  was  in  this  same  laboratory  that 
Carroll  was  trained,  who  did  so  much  in  yellow  fevev,  and  where 
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Russell  was  trained,  who  is  the  father  in  this  country  of  the  protection 
against  typhoid  fever  by  inoculation. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  Dr.  Mayo  has  walked  through  that 
hospital,  too,  and  other  noted  surgeons? 

Gen.  Ireland.  If  vou  wish  to  make  a  comparison  there,  let  us  say 
that  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  who  is  the  greatest  laboratory  man  in  this 
country,  has  been  there  and  says  it  is  the  best  laboratory  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  carries  on  tne  best  courses  of  instruction  in  labora- 
tory work  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Mayo  is  a  very  great  man.  He 
hafi  been  there  many  times^  but  he  confines  himself  to  surgery. 

The  paragraph  appropriating  money  to  purchase  additional  land  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  stated  that  the  land  was  for  the  final  location 
of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  the  Surgeon  General's  Library,  and  the 
Army  Medical  School.  The  building  of  thie  school  will  eliminate  thia 
expense  x>f  $20,000  a  year  for  rental,  which  is  now  giving  us  a  building 
with  insufficient  room.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  museum  and 
library  are  going  there  this  year  or  next  year,  but  in  the  scheme  of 
the  development  of  the  parks  m  Washington  I  am  told  that  the  present 
library  and  museum  has  been  condemned  and  that  ultimately  a  new 
building  will  be  built  at  Walter  Reed  instead  of  at  the  present  location. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  any  instruction  in  surgery? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes.  sir.  That  is  given  in  conjunction  with  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  part  of  your  school  proper? 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  a  part  of  the  scheme.  The  lectures  are  given 
at  the  school  and  the  practical  demonstrations  and  practical  work^ 
of  course,  are  given  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  necessary.  General,  to  have  a 
school  of  this  kind  for  the  Army  that  will  supplement  our  medical 
schools? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  certainly  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the^ 
Army  Medical  School  is  the  soul  of  the  Medical  Department.  I 
think  that  if  the  Army  Medical  School  were  taken  away — ^but  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  that  I 
gave  the  Secretary  of  War  within  the  last  two  months  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  will  give  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  the  school. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  if  the  Army  Medical  School  were  taken 
away  from  the  Medical  Department  to-day  that  we  would  go  back 
to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  eighties  and  the  nineties. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Gen.  Ireland.  There  is  where  our  young  men  are  trained.  That 
is  explained  better  in  the  memorandum  which  was  prepared  after 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and,  incidentally,  it  convinced  the  Secretary 
of  War  of  the  great  necessity  of  this  school.  I  will  send  you  a  copy 
and,  if  you  have  the  time,  T  will  ask  you  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  I  am  interested  in  this  because  it  seems. 
to  me.  General,  that  this  is  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money  to  ask 
for  for  a  school  when  we  have  such  magnificent  medical  schools, 
throughout  the  United  States.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get  better  trained 
men  in  surgery  or  in  medicine  in  the  Army,  perhaps,  some  additional 
inducement  should  be  given  them  to  go  into  the  Army,  but  to  set. 
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up  here  a  big  establishment  that  is  likely  to  grow  when  you  get  into 
the  big  building 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  it  will  grow.  I  think  the  building 
that  is  being  prepared^s  one  that  will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  be  asked  to  consider  an  enlargement 
»of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  $2,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grounds. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  it  is  an  important  thing.  It  is  the  real 
:strength,  the  real  backbone  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  efficient  now  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  it  is  efficient,  just  as  efficient  as  it  can  be, 
-with  present  f  acilities^ 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  efficient  now,  you  could  wait  for  a  couple 
of  years  more  until  we  get  back  to  the  point  where  we  will  know 
what  the  income  is  to  be  and  have  the  conditions  a  little  more  normal 
before  we  construct  a  new  one  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  That,  of  course,  is  a  relative  thing.  I  say  it  is 
efficient  now,  the  laboratory  is  efficient  and  the  school  is  carrying 
on  its  work  as  well  as  it  can. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  toxines,  would 
you  manufacture  them  out  in  this  building? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  would  not  require  an  ornamental 
building  which  you  will  likely  be  called  upon  to  build? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No  ;  we  are  not  going  to  have  an  ornamental  build- 
ing. The  form  of  architecture  that  is  going  to  be  carried  out  was 
decided  on  a  great  many  years  ago  when  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
was  built.  It  is  going  to  be  of  brick  and  there  will  be  nothing  fancy 
about  it.  It  will  be  put  up  for  practical  purposes,  and,  of  course,  we 
want  it  to  look  respectable.  We  are  not  going  to  build  anything 
very  fine. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  will  that  building  be,  the  same  as  the 
present  building? 

Gen.  Ireland.  About  90,000  square  feet.  That  is  not  exactly  the 
figure,  but  that  is  it  approximately  and  72,000  square  feet  is  being 
used  now.  We  want  a  place  to  instruct  dental  oflBcers  and  a  place 
to  do  certain  work  with  the  veterinarians.  That  accounts  for  most 
of  the  additional  18,000  feet  of  room  that  we  want  in  the  new 
building. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  plans  have  not  been  prepared? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir;  the  entire  plans  have  not  been  prepared, 
but  we  know  approximately  what  we  want.  In  preparing  plans  for 
a  building  like  that  we  put  down  what  we  want,  and  the  Construc- 
tion Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  eventually  gets  up  the 
plans. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 
FOR   CONTINUljNO  CONSTBXJCTION   OF  BARRACKS,    QUARTERS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  another  item  of  $3,334,000  for  military 
posts  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Gep.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  part  of  the  plan  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  insular  possessions.    A  division  of  troops  is  to  be  located 
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ill  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  some  accommodations  have  been  built 
already  of  a  permanent  character. 

Col.  Hickman.  That  estimate  can  be  reduced  to  $2,500,000,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  Department,  due  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  labor  con- 
<litions  in  tne  Hawaiian  Islands  they  can  not  well  utilize  more  than 
the  $2,500,000. 

FOR  SEPAIRB  TO   PIPE  LINE. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  is  $230,000  for  repairs  to  the  pipe 
line.    Where  is  this  pipe  line — ^to  the  Schofield  Barracks? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  water  supply  at  Schofield  Barracks  is  obtained 
from  the  Koolau  Reservoir  and  is  conveyed  to  the  post  through  a  24- 
inch  steel  water  main.  This  main  gave  some  trouble  on  account  of 
leakage  in  1916-17.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  repairs  which  were 
completed  in  1919  obviatea  those  troubles. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1920,  several  rivets  rusted  through, 
making  holes  which  had  to  be  plugged^  and  eight  holes  due  to  rust 
were  found  and  stopped  by  jacketmg  or  plugging.  One  of  these 
holes  was  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  addition 
to  these  holes  the  pipe  is  pitted  in  several  places  by  rust.  Reports 
from  the  field  indicate  that  there  is  unquestionably  a  considerable 
leakage  in  the  pipe  due  to  rust  holes  and  that  this  deterioration  is  in- 
creasing. The  largest  hole  mentioned  above  caused  such  a  loss  of 
Tvater  that  when  plugged,  it  resulted  in  an  immediate  increase  of 
pressure  of  2  pounds  per  square  inch.  So  great  was  this  increase 
that  it  forced  out  two  rusted  rivets  which  had  not  previously  been 
observed.  Exhaustive  investigation  shows  that  the  total  leakage  at 
present  is  approximately  100,000  gallons  daily,  and  that  the  leakage 
is  caused  by  .a  number  of  small  ]|oles.  This  latter  fact  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  reduction  in  pressure,  which  is  caused  by  the  leakage, 
is  gradual  throughout  the  pipe  line. 

The  majority  of  the  leaks  found  have  been  in  the  upper  10,000 
feet  of  the  line.  This  portion  is  nearlv  aU  in  tunnels  in  which  the 
pipe  cover  is  kept  constantly  saturated  by  roof  drippings  and  lack  of 
sunshine.  An  investigation  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  rusting 
points  to  an  acid  condition  of  this  soil.  A  soil  examination  by  a  com- 
petent consulting  chemist  has  substantiated  this  belief. 

The  most  economical  method  of  overcoming  the  defects  in  this 
pipe  line  and  that  which  is  recommended  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Hawaiian  Department,  is  that  it  be  uncovered  through- 
out its  entire  length,  mounted  on  piers,  scraped  and  painted,  and 
that  it  thereafter  be  regularly  inspected  at  such  intervals  as  will  make 
it  possible  to  detect  anv  defects  before  they  become  serious  and  cor- 
rect them.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  believed  that  this  line  will  continue 
to  give  satisfactory  service  for  many  years  to  come.  At  such  places 
as  must  be  buried  because  of  traffic  or  other  conditions,  the  present 
steel  pipes  should  be  replaced  with  cast-iron  pipe.  The  command- 
ing general  of  the  Hawaiian  Department  further  recommends  that 
this  project  be  completed  within  the  next  year.  Unless  this  is  done 
serious  trouble  is  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  have  some  recollection  that 
in  the  fortifications  bill,  either  last  year  or  the  year  before,  some 
appropriation  was  carried  for  the  purpose  of  securing  water  here. 
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Col.  Hickman.  That  was  considered  last  year,  but  no  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  it. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  much  has  been  expended  on  the  construction  of 
barracks,  quarters,  storehouses,  and  other  buildings  f 

Gen.  Carson.  Where? 

Mr.  Vare.  At  Hawaii. 

Gen.  Carson.  Do  you  mean  the  total  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Vare.  In  round  numbers.  I  recently  visited  there  and  foaxvl 
some  completed  buildings  and  some  uncompleted  buildings. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  permanent  construction  began  m  1910,  and 
prior  to  that  time  it  was  all  of  a  temporary  character. 

Mr.  Vare.  Has  there  been  a  comprehensive  plan  adopted  for  the 
improvements? 

6en.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  It  looked  like  an  immense  improvement  to  me,  and  I 
wondered  what  the  ultimate  expense  or  cost  would  be. 

Gen.  Carson.  They  have  been  working  along  on  quite  logical  lin^s, 
so  that  what  has  been  done  is  hot  to  be  thrown  away,  but  it  fits  in  with 
the  approved  plan. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  this  pipe  line? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  will  have  to  put  that  in  the  record.  The  map  will 
show  it. 

Note.— The  24-lnch  Koolan  pipe  line  is  27,800  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  report  you  read  from  give  the  size  of  the 
pipe? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  is  a  24-inch  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  This  looks  like  a  good  deal  of  money  just  to  take 
oflf  the  covering  and  paint  that  pipe. 

Gen.  Carson.  It  means  practically  the  reconstruction  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  cost  less  to  put  in  a  new  cast-iron 
pipe  than  to  try  to  reconstruct  a  line  that  is  beinc  used? 

Gen.  Carson.  Do  you  mean  whether  it  would  oe  cheaper  to  put  in 
an  entirely  new  lines 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  right  alongside  of  this  pipe  line. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  from  the  character  of  the 
construction  and  the  report. 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  local  authorities  estimate  that  it' will  cost  $600, 
000  to  replace  the  line  with  cast-iron  pipe,  which  would  be  practically 
permanent. 

The  Chairman.  Wrought-iron  pipe  would  not  be  permanent, 
would  it  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  is  what  they  consider.  They  estimate  that  it 
will  cost  $600,000  to  put  in  new  cast-iron  pipe,  and  this  estimate  for 
repairs  is  $230,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  pipe  line  constructed,  about  10  or 
12  years  ago? 

Gen.  Carson.  About  then ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  cost  of  itf  If  you 
have  records  in  the  War  Department  showing  the  cost,  when  you  come 
to  revise  your  statement,  put  in  a  note  giving  the  length  of  the  line, 
showing  when  it  was  constructed  and  wnat  the  cost  was. 

Note. — ^The  Koolan  pipe  line  was  constructed  in  1912,  Is  27,800  feet  long,  and 
cost  $175,204. 
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^  Gen.  Carson.  It  must  have  been  constructed  in  sections  at  different 
<;iines,  so  we  will  have  to  dig  it  out  of  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  troops  have  you  stationed  at  Schofield 
Sarracks  at  the  present  time? 

GQ^.  Carson.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  regiment  of  Cavalry, 
St  provisional  brigade  of  Infantry,  a  regiment  of  Fielr^  ^  rtillery ,  one 
ambulance  company,  one  battalion  of  Engineers,  one  Service  Fark 
unit :  one  wire  company.  Signal  Corps ;  one  telegraph  company,  Sig- 
nal Corps ;  and  other  auxiliary  troops ;  also  a  school  for  farriers  and 
horseshoers,  a  school  of  arms,  and  a  vocational  school.  There  are 
permanent  accommodations  at  Schofield  Barracks  now  for  one  regi- 
ment of  Feld  Artillery,  one  regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  two  regiments 
of  Infantry. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  water  supply  for  the  barracks  comes 
through  this  pipe  line? 

Gen.  Carson.  This  is  the  main  supply.  I  think  it  comes  from  two 
directions. 

Lieut.  Brill.  They  get  about  200,000  gallons  per  day  from  another 
direction,  and  about  1,000,000  gallons  per  day  through  this  line. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  recollection  that  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  on  which  hearings  were  held,  I 
think,  by  the  Committee  on  Territories,  with  regard  to  the  diversion 
of  some  water  that  came  in  an  open  ditch,  a  part  of  which  supply 
viras  on  Government  territory.  As  I  recall  it,  there  was  consideraole 
surplus  water  orginating  in  the  mountains  up  above  Schofield  Bar- 
racKS. 

Gen.  Carson.  Was  this  water  being  diverted  for  commercial  uses  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  irrigation  purposes.  I  was  wondering 
whether  or  not  that  water  supply  was  suitable  for  you  at  the  Army 
post. 

Gen.  Carson.  This  map  [indicating]  will  illustrate  that.  There 
is  a  diverting  dam  out  there  for  an  irrigating  company. 

FOB  COMPLETION  OF  QUARTERS  FOR  ARTILLERY  REGIMENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  here  is  for  the  completion  of  quar- 
ters for  one  regiment  of  artillery  at  Schofield  Barracks,  $520,000. 
How  much  have  you  had  appropriated  for  permanent  quarters  there? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  work  was  done  out  of  a  part  of  an  appropria- 
tior  made  last  year,  as  I  understand  it,  of  $500,000  for  the  accom- 
modation of  troops  without  specifying  any  particular  branch. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  the  fortification  bill  ? 

Lieut.  Briix.  It  was  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  approved  July 
1,  1918. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  .approved  July  1, 
1918,  carried  an  item  of  $2,239,000  for  permanent  accommodations 
for  one  regiment  of  Infantry,  one  regiment  of  Field  Artillery,  and 
one  ambulance  company  and  one  company  of  Engineers-  Because 
of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  building  materials,  and 
especially  in  the  cost  of  labor  during  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  this  act,  it  has  been  impossible  to  accomplish  the 
work  intended  with  the  money  provided.  The  quarters  for  one  regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  together  with  all  the  utilities  therefor,  have  been 
completed.    The  foundation  for  the  quarters  for  one  regiment  of 
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Artillery  are  complete  and  the  bulk  of  the  material  for  these  buii'l- 
ings  is  on  hand  with  the  exception  of  that  for  two  barrack  build- 
ings, in  which  case  the  lumber,  rock,  sand,  flue  materials,  roofin;;, 
nails,  wire,  tinners'  materials,  and  plumbing  materials  are  lackinji. 
In  addition  the  utilities  for  the  Artillery  unit  will  be  lacking  aL«i 
the  ambulance  company  and  the  Engineer  company  will  remain  un- 
touched. 

The  following  buildings  are  those  for  which  foundations  are  com- 
plete and  for  which  practically  all  material  is  on  hand  with  the  on- 
exception  mentioned  above:  Two  Artillery  barracks;  one  Artillen 
administration  building;  five  Artillery  field  oflicers'  quarters;  and  '^ 
Artillery  company  officers'  quarters. 

The  $520,000  requested  is  necessary  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  tln^ 
few  remaining  materials  necessary  to  complete  these  buildings,  to- 
gether with  utilities  therefor.  It  is  necessary  that  this  money  he  pp- 
vided  at  once  unless  the  materials  which  are  on  hand  are  to  becou.^- 
almost  a  total  loss  through  deterioration. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Will  it  take  $520,000  just  to  do  the  work  o: 
assembling  the  materials  you  have  on  hand? 

Gen.  Carson.  All  of  the  material  is  not  on  hand,  according  to  tl.;^ 
report.  It  is  mostly  for  labor  and  for  the  balance  of  the  material 
required.    This  report  says: 

The  foundations  for  the  quarters  for  one  regiment  of  Artillery  are  compl*  ;• 
and  the  bulk  of  materials  for  tlieso  buildings  is  on  hand  with  the  oxtvptiou  ..' 
two  barrack  buildings,  in  which  case  the  lumber,  rock,  sand,  Hue  mater  in  l< 
roofing,  nails,  wire,  tinners'  materials,  and  plumbing  materials  are  lacking.  Ii 
addition  the  utilities  for  the  Artillery  unit  will  be  lacking  and  the  aml>uhii.- 
company  and  Engineer  company  will  remain  untouched. 

That  is  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buihlings  are  necessary  or  are  conteiL- 
plated  there  for  one  regiment  of  Artillery^ 

Gen.  Carson.  This  map  [indicating]  shows  that.  This  [indicat- 
ing] shows  what  buildings  are  completed  and  these  [indicating]  an* 
partly  completed.    The  statement  in  the  report  is — 

The  following  buildings  are  those  for  which  foundations  are  complete  :ii  •! 
for  which  practically  all  material  is  on  hand  with  the  one  exception  luentionMl 
above:  Two  Artillery  barracks,  1  Artillery  administration  building,  o  Aniliii.. 
field  oilicers'  quarters,  ar.d  H8  Artillery  company  ollicers'  quarters. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  is  that  work  being  done  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  work  is  being  done  by  hire  of  labor  and  pur- 
chase of  materials.    That  is  the  only  way  to  do  it  out  there. 

Mr.  Vare.  Do  enlisted  men  do  any  part  of  the  construction  workf 

(Jen.  Carson.  Xo,  sir.  We  have  a  construction  service  that  has  de- 
veloped a  large  building  force  there  in  the  last  few  years,  and  they 
are  doinjr  the  work  very  economically. 

The  Chairman.  What  labor  do  you  employ  there,  American  or 
Asiatic? 

Gen.  Carson.  Asiatic  labor,  with  white  American  foremen. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  expended  all  of  the  appropriation  of 
$2,239,000  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  July  1,  1918? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  it  is  obligated,  but  not  all  of  it  actually  spent. 

The  Chairman.  The  commanding  officer,  as  I  understand  it,  ha*^ 
made  a  further  report  to  the  effect  that  he  can  not  secure  labor  to  «1«> 
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the  work  for  which  he  estimated  $3,421,000.  Does  he  indicate  in  that 
supplemental  report  which  of  these  items  are  covered  by  it  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  The  items  running  beyond  the  sum  asked  for  will 
be  eventually  needed,  but  they  could  not  use  the  $2,500,000  for  that 
purpose  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  material  there  that 
would  deteriorate  ?    These  are  all  concrete  buildings.  ^ 

(xen.  Cakson.  These  are  materials  on  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  not  be  stone  or  sand. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  steel  and  the  wire  mesh  used  for  reinforcing 
should  be  well  protected,  but  even-  with  protection  it  will  rust.  1 
suppose  there  is  plumbing  material  on  hand  there,  and  I  suppose 
they  have  a  certain  amount  of  lumber  for  trimming  tlie  buildings  and 
for  floors,  and  that  naturally  deteriorates  in  that  climate. 

Mr.  \'are.  It  is  not  likely  to  deterorate  to  the  extent,  probably, 
that  labor  wll  be  reduced  in  price  between  the  present  time  and  a 
year  hence. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  labor  out  there  will  be  so  marked.  It  is  not  so  very  high  in 
Hawaii  in  comparison  with  this  country.  These  are  all  oriental 
laborers. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  to  complete  these  bar- 
racks, for  which  you  are  asking  $520,000  ? 

(ien.  Carson.  The  work  ought  to  be  done  wthin  12  months,  or 
they  should  complete  what  is  already  started  within  that  time.  If 
the' money  is  made  immediately  available,  they  would  probably  be 
finished  by  next  fall. 

FOR   KV   TREE   RESERVOIR. 

The  Chairman.  For  Ku  Tree  Reservoir  you  are  asking  $415,000? 

(ien.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  present  Koolau  gravity  water  supply 
l)y  providing  increased  storage  capacity  of  about  293,000,000  gal- 
lons. This  IS  to  be  accomplished  by  constructing  the  proposed  Ku 
Tree  Reservoir,  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  existing  Koolau 
Ditch  and  tunnel  system  from  its  present  capacity  of  about  12,000,000 
gallons  daily  to  about  60,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  by  connecting  the 
new  reservoir  by  a  24-inch  pipe  line  to  the  existinj^  24-inch  pipd  line 
at  a  point  about  1  mile  east  of  East  Pumping  Station. 

The  authorities  of  the  Hawaiian  Department  have  for  a  long  time 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  present  water  supply  system  would  pro- 
vide for  not  more  than  10,000  men  together  with  animals  and  motor 
transportation,  and  that  when  the  development  of  the  post  passed 
that  mark  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  these  facilities.  Investi-^ 
gations  were,  therefore,  initiated  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  data 
on  which  any  future  action  might  be  based.  Accordingly  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the  department  quar- 
termaster, maintained  a  measurement  station  on  the  south  fork  of 
the  Kaukonahua  from  June  18,  1913,  to  April  5,  1917.  Based  on 
the  data  obtained  from  this  station  as  to  the  flood  discharge  of  this 
stream  throughout  the  year,  and  to  a  computation  of  the  flood  dis- 
charge of  the  stream  in  the  valley  selected  as  the  site  of  the  proposed 
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Ku  Tree  Keservoir,  it  is  believed  that  with  these  changes  in  the  water 
supply  system  Schofield  Barracks  will  be  guaranteed  the  delivery  of 
a  minimum  of  4,000,000  gallons  daily  by  gravity  and  of  3,500,0(tf» 
gallons  daily  during  periods  of  extreme  drought.  During  such 
periods  an  adequate  water  supply  for  a  garrison  of  25,000  persons, 
together  with  animals  and  motor  transportation,  would  be  provided 
by  augmenting  this  gravity  supply  by  the  Wainae  and  East  Pump- 
ing Stations. 

The  whole  project  has  been  investigated  by  a  board  of  officers  from 
this  office  who  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1919,  and  is  approve*! 
by  them. 

The  present  water  supply  at  Schofield  Barracks  consists,  in  the 
main,  of  two  parts ;  a  gravity  supply  and  a  pumpjed  suppjly . 

The  pumped  supply  is  as  follows :  Threepumping  stations  located 
west  of  the  post  in  the  foothills  of  the  Wainae  Mountains  pump 
tunnel  or  spring  water  of  good  quality  into  a  1,000,000-gallon  reser- 
voir, from  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  post.  The  maximum  pump- 
ing capacity  of  these  three  plants  is  about  1,000,000  gallons  daily. 
This  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  available  supply  during  dry 
weather,  at  which  time  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  available  water 
supply  from  the  tunnels  and  spring  which  supply  these  plants  does 
not  exceed  200,000  gallons  daily. 

The  fourth  pumping  plant,  known  as  the  East  Pumping  Station. 
is  located  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Kaukonahua  stream  just  above  the 
point  where  the  24-inch  pipe  line  leaves  the  gulch.  This  plant  has  a 
maximum  capacity  of  about  2,000,000  gallons  daily  and  pumps  sur- 
face water  from  the  stream  to  augment  the  gravity  supply  system. 
A  concrete  dam  at  this  station  impounds  about  12,000,000  gallons 
of  water. 

Note. — ^*>  The  Koolaii  gravity  system  consists  of  a  tunnel  and  ditch  Une  about 
3  miles  long,  which  diverts  water  from  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kaukonahua 
stream  into  a  44.000,000-gallon  storage  reservoir,  and  of  a  24-inch  pipe  lin^ 
from  this  reservoir  to  the  post. 

In  addition  to  the  44,000,000-gallon  reservoir  mentioned  above  a  small  masonry 
dam  which  impounds  about  7,000,000  gallons  has  been  constructed  just  abt»ve 
the  Koolau  ditch  intake. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  three  large  reservoirs  mentioned  provide  a  total 
storage  capacity  of  about  63,000,000  gallons. 

The  measurement  station  mentioned  above  showed  the  following 
record  of  water  discharge  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Kaukonahua. 
This  record  covered  a  total  period  of  1,379  days.  During  this  time 
there  was  one  continuous  period  of  35  days  when  the  now  varied 
from  200,000  to  400,000  gallons  daily,  and  there  was  a  total  of  about 
60  days  when  the  flow  did  not  exceed  1,000,000  gallons  daily,  and 
542  days  when  the  discharge  was  less  than  4,000,000  gallons  daily. 

There  is  a  near-perennial  stream  in  the  valley  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  proposed  Ku  Tree  Reservoir.  This  is  just  north  of  the 
South  Kaukonahua.  No  records  of  the  discharge  of  this  stream  are 
available;  however,  by  comparing  the  detachment  area  of  it  with 
that  of  the  South  Kaukonahua,  it  is  estimated  that  its  mean  annual 
discharge  is  about  1,450,000,000  gallons. 

The  minimum  annual  run-off  to  be  expected  from  this  area  is 
1,100,000,000  gallons.  This,  with  the  minimum  annual  run-off  of  the 
south  Kaukonahua — 2,650,000,000  gallons — gives  a  total  minimum 
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supply  of  3,750,000,000  gallons,  or  an  average  of  10,300,000  gal- 
Ions  daily,  which  could  have  been  stored  had  facilities  been  avail- 
able. The  normal  per  capita  consumption  for  all  Army  posts  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  also  the  city  of  Honolulu,  is  about  300 
gallons  per  day.  The  minimum  per  capita  supply  necessary  is  150 
^rnllcms  per  day.  This  means  that  for  a  garrison  of  25,000  men,  to- 
•rether  with  animals  and  motor  transportation,  the  minimum  supply 
i)f  between  4,500,000  and  5,000,000  gallon's  daily  is  required.  During 
March,  1920,  the  total  daily  supply  furnished  by  the  Waianae  pump- 
ing plants  was  about  200,000  gallons.  At  this  same  time  the  post 
was  drawing  over  1,000,000  gallons  daily  from  the  gravity  system. 
The  total  flow  into  the  Koolau  system  did  not  exceed  400,000  gal- 
lone — 320.000  gallons  into  the  east  pumping  station  reservoir  and 
r>(),000  gallons  into  the  Koolau  Reservoir.  Thus  at  this  time  there 
was  being  drawn  considerably  over  600,000  gallons  daily  from  the 
supply  stored  in  the  reservoirs. 

Since  these  records  were  taken,  quarterns  for  one  additional  regi- 
ment of  Infantry  have  been  completed.  With  the  stationing  of  this 
regiment  at  the  post  the  average  daily  consumption  of  water  will 
be  increased  approximately  500,000  gallons.  During  the  dry  sea- 
>on,  as  mentioned  above,  this  will  mean  that  the  daily  amount  of 
water  drawn  from  storage  will  be  over  1,000,000  gallons  in  excess 
of  the  daily  supply.  With  a  total  storage  capacity  of  only  63,000,000 
gallons,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  system  has  reached  the  limit 
of  its  capacity.  Even  without  an  additional  regiment,  mentioned 
above,  under  existing  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  curtail  the  per 
capita  consumption  during  the  dry  season  in  order  to  maintain  an 
adequate  reserve.  It  is  expected  that  because  of  the  nature  of  this 
work  and  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  it  can  be  reached 
only  by  pack  train,  that  it  will  require  considerable  time  in  con- 
structing it.  Therefore,  in  order  that  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
may  be  available  at  such  time  in  the  future  as  additional  troops  are 
stationed  at  Schofield  Barracks,  and  that  the  development  of  the 
defense  project  for  these  islands  may  continue  without  interruption, 
it  is  urgently  recommended  that  funds  be  appropriated  at  this  time. 
That  is  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  wish  you  would  make  some  inquiry 
in  the  department  to  see  what  was  done  with  the  surplus  water 
which  the  Government  owned  and  water  rights  in  the  South  Fork 
of  this  Kaukonahua  River.  I  am  sure  that  about  8  or  10  years 
ago  that  matter  was  presented  to  Congress;  my  recollection  is  a 
little  hazy,  but  it  is  along  the  line  that  the  Government  had  a  surplus 
of  water  there  and  that  some  of  the  irrigating  companies  were 
<lesirous  of  securing  it.  I  would  like  to  know  just  what  water  rights 
the  Government  has  in  that  gulch  or  in  the  south  fork  of  the  river. 

Gen.  Carson.  Very  well. 

Note. — It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  information  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  surplus-water  rights  of  the  (Government  on 
the  Schofield  Barracks  Military  Reservation  in  the  time  available.  It  will, 
however,  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  in  a  memorandum  later. 
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FOR  PERMANENT  HOSPITAL  BUILDING. 


The  Chairman.  How  about  the  hospital,  for  which  you  are  askins 
$750,000? 

Gen.  Carson.  They  desire  to  build  a  permanent  hospital  building 
at  Schofield  Barracks  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  for  the  ultimate 
garrison.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  build  a  400-bed  hospital, 
equipped  with  proper  surgical  facilities,  etc.  The  report  states  that 
as  the  construction  project  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  develops  and 
as  the  number  of  troops  stationed  there  increases  it  becomes  more 
and  more  important  that  a  hospital  of  sufficient  size  be  erected.  Il 
is  believed  that  the  time  has  arrived  in  the  development  of  the  Entire 
construction  project  in  these  islands  when  the  erection  of  this  hos- 
pital has  become  necessary.  Of  course,  they  have  hospital  accomiuo- 
dations  there  of  a  temporary  character  and  this  is  for  permanent 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  J^now  how  many  hospital  beds  they  have 
in  the  hospital  of  temporary  character? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir. 

Note. — There  are  temporary  hospital  facilities  at  Schofield  Barracks  ba\inj 
a  capacity  of  3So  beds. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  completion  of  the  barracks  you 
would  deem  of  more  pressing  importance  than  the  commencement  of 
the  hospital,  inasmuch  as  you  have  the  material  on  hand  for  the  bar- 
racks, and  that  that  work  ought  to  be  completed  before  you  begin 
other  construction. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  the  order  of  priority  in  which  it  is  given  by 
the  authorities  out  there.    Their  order  of  priority  is  Kaukonahua 

Sip^  line,  completion  of  quarters  for  one  regiment  of  Artillery,  the 
lu  Tree  reservoir,  then  the  hospital,  and  quarters  for  one  regiment 
of  Infantry.  What  they  could  do  would  be  to  take  it  out  of  tne  one 
regiment  of  Infantry  at  the  Schofield  Barracks;  that  is,  cuttin<r 
that  down  to  $585,000,  changing  the  wording  to  read,  "  For  com- 
mencing construction  of  accommodations  for  one  regiment  of  In- 
fantry at  Schofield  Barracks,  $585,000,"  and  that  would  bring  it  down 
to  $2,500,000. 

Wednesday,  December  1,  1920. 
panama  canal. 

FOR   CONTINUING    CONSTRUCTION    OF   BARRACKS,    QUARTERS.    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  continuing  the  construction  of  barracks,  quar- 
ters, storehouses^nd  other  buildings  necessary  for  accommodatin«r 
the  mobile  Army  troops  to  be  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Panama 
Canal  you  are  asking  $8,128,815. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes.  The  immediate  construction  requirements  for 
the  Panama  department  were  presented  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  hearings  on  the  sundry 
civil  bill,  fiscal  vear  1921,  by  Maj.  Gen.  C.  W.  Kennedy,  coramandincr 
general  of  the  f  anama  Canal  Department.  Since  that  time,  because 
of  extensive  changes  in  the  tables  of  organization,  it  has  been  neces- 
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sary  to  revise  the  entire  defense  project  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
During  the  past  year  this  subject  has  l^een  given  thorough  and 
careful  Study,  and  as  a  result  thereof  a  program  of  construction  has 
lH?en  evolved  which  includes  the  total  amount  of  new  construction 
necessary  to  provide  proper  housing  for  the  ultimate  garrison  and 
proper  storage  for  the  required  supplies,  both  current  and  reserve. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined  at  this  time  this  program  is  definite 
and  will  be  subject  only  to  such  modifications  as  will  be  necessitated 
l>y  conditions  which  can  not  be  foreseen.  It  includes  all  of  the 
<|uailers,  barracks,  administration  buildings,  shops,  hospitals,  maga- 
zines and  storehouses,  together  with  all  the  utilities  therefor,  re- 
quired to  properly  house  one  infantry  division,  which,  with  auxiliary 
troops,  has  been  determined  as  the  garrison  required  for  the  proper 
defense  of  the  canal.  The  total  cost  of  this  project  is  estimated  to 
l>e  $32,986,g33.  It  is  proposed  to  do  only  the  most  urgent  part  at 
this  time.  Appropriations  are,  therefore,  requested  for  the  fiscal 
year  1922  for  the  following,  and  in  the  order  of  priority  given. 
Storage  is  reported  as  of  primary  importance,  and  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  main  storage  and  secondary  storage.  The  secondary 
storage,  so  called,  is  located  near  the  town  of  Gatun,  and  the  main 
storage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corozal.. 
more  definitely  called  Diablo  Hills.  The  estimate  is  for  constructing 
a  part  of  the  secondary  storage  plant  and  a  part  of  the  main  storage- 
plant,  on  which  nothing  has  been  done,  only  temporary  arrange- 
ments having  been  made,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $3,126,200  for  the 
storage  of  supplies  and  for  the  erection  of  a  cold-storage  plant.  The 
other  item  is  for  a  brigade  headquarters  and  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantrv  at  Fort  Clayton,  which  is  also  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal^ 
the  total  Imng  $5,002,615. 


STOR  AG  K   PL  A  NTS. 


(See  p.  964.) 


The  Chairman.   The  storage,  as  I  understand  you,  is  to  cost 
$5,000,000? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir;  the  storage  is  $3,126,000.    That  I  can  give 
you  in  detail  if  you  wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  that  somewhat  in  detail. 

(ien.  Carson.  The  specific  buildings  included  in  the  above  total 
figures  are: 

I*at't  of  viain  storage  plant,  Corozal, 


Designation  of  building. 


Four-bmily  Heuienants'  quarters 

Four-bmily  N.  C.  O.  quarters 

Quartermaster's  warehouse 

<  'old-storage  plant 

Truck  sheds  (60  trucks) 


Num- 
ber of 
build- 
ings. 


Num' 

berof 

sets. 


I 


8 
28 


Cost  per 
building. 


133,000 

22,000 

1,016,400 

360,000 

44,100 


Total  cost. 


166,000 

154,000 

1,016,400 

360,000 

44,100 
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Pari  of  main  stoiaf/c  plant,  Coruzal — Continued. 


Designation  of  building. 


Oflicc  building 

Repair  shop,  Quartermaster  Corps. 
2  company  barracks,  200  men  each. 


Total 

Municipal  and  electrical  work. 


Part  of  secondary  storage  plant,  Oatun: 

4-family  lieutenants'  quarters 

4-famiry  N.  C.  O.  quarters 

Truck  sheds,  40  trucks 

Office  building 

Dredged  basin  and  pier,  and  storehouse  i 


Total 

Municipal  and  electrical  work . 


Grand  total. 


Number 
of  build- 
ings. 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Number 
of  set^. 


Cost  per 
build- 
ing. 


S82,000 
167,400 
143,000 


ToUl 

C06t. 


Gr&nd 
Total 


8 
8 


33,000 
22,000 
29,400 
57,600 
549,600 


$82,0G0 
167,400 
143,000 


2,083,700 
255,900 


52,2«,«fi 


66,000 
44,000 
29,400 
57,600 
549,600 


746,600  I 
90,000  I 


3,136,3.«i 


The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  material  that  will  be 
stored  in  these  storehouses? 

Gen.  Carson.  General  supplies  for  the  garrison,  all  kinds  of  stores^ 
of  course — quartermaster's  stores,  which  would  include  food,  clothing, 
and  general  miscellaneous  supplies.  This  project  involves  store- 
houses for  quartermaster's  supplies,  medical  supplies,  and  engineer 
supplies. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  garri- 
son that  it  is  proposed  to  have  stationed  at  Panama  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  for  about  six  months'  reserve,  because 
it  is  necessary  at  such  a  point  to  carry  a  reserve. 

SIZE   OF   GARRISON. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  is  the  contemplated  size  of  the  garrison  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  One  Infantry  division,  with  certain  auxiliaries,  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  the  Coast  Artillery  at  the  fortifications. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  garrison  have  you  there  now? 

Gen.  Carson.  At  the  present  moment? 

The  Chairman.  Say  the  average  during  the  year. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  figures,  but  I  will  put  the 
number  in  the  record.  The  number  fluctuates  from  month  to  month, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  exact  number  in  mind. 

Note. — The  garrison  in  the  Panama  Canal  Department  on  October  31,  1920, 
was:  Mobile  army — officers,  191;  enlisted  men,  3,970.  Coast  Artillery  troops- 
officers,  51;  enUsted  men,  1,313. 

STORAGE  PLANTS. 


(See  p.  963.) 

The  Chairman.  What  facilities  have  you  for  storage  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Gen.  Carson.  Nothing  but  temporary  arrangements,  frame  build- 
ings. 
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The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  storage  facilities  that  were 
provided  for  the  canal  commission? 

(len.  Carson.  They  are  utilizing  them. 

The  Chairman.  \ou  are  using  a  part  of  those  facilities  for  the 
Army? 

(len.  Carson.  Xo,  sir;  the  canal  authorities  are  using  them,  al- 
though we  have  some  that  are  loaned  to  us,  as  to  which  eviction 
notices  have  already  been  served.     I  will  read  from  the  report : 

At  i»resent  all  siii)|)He8  are  stored  on  the  Piu'itic  side.  This  necessitates  a 
very  hirp*  amount  of  duplication  of  eflfort,  it  l)elng  necessary  to  transport  siip- 
plit's,  after  unloading,  across  the  entire  Isthmus  for  storage  and  to  retransport 
that  |)ortion  intended  for  troops  on  the  Atlantic  side  back  across  the  Isthmus. 
Ill  <*ase  of  any  interruption  in  conununications  this  would  result  in  very  serious 
*Miil>arras.snient.  It  is  therefore  considered  of  utmost  innwrtance  in  the  proper 
tlefense  of  the  canal  that  sufficient  storage  be  providetl  at  both  ends.  At 
<;atun,  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal,  it  is  desired  to  erect  a  pier  80  by  400 
ftH*t  and  storehtmse,  and  to  dredge  a  basin  which  will  enable  ships  to  dock. 

The  proposed.  locati<»n  of  this  pier  is  aUmg  the  canal  between  llie  entrance 
nnd  Gatun  I^ck,  not  far  from  the  l(K-k.  Tlie  basin  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
ships  to  turn  (mt  of  the  canal,  as  they  can  not  be  dcK'keil  in  the  canal  proi>er. 
This  warehouse  is  to  be  used  for  the  unloading  and  sorting  c»f  all  supi)lies. 
Tliose  intende<l  for  the  use  of  trcM>ps  at  the  radflc  end  to  be  transi>orted  from 
this  deiwt  to  the  main  depot  at  Corojsal.  The  other  buildings  requested  at  tliis 
place  are  for  the  storage  of  special  articles  or  are  ne(»essary  to  tiouse  the  i)er- 
soiinel  for  operation  of  the  depot.  This  entire  |)roject  is  known  as  the  sec- 
ondary .storage  plant. 

The  supplies  are  now  storetl  in  two  buildings  located  at  Corozal  at  the 
I'acific  end  of  the  canal,  which  are  rented  from  the  Panama  Canal  at  $10,000 
per  year.  The  Army  pays  the  Canal  C'ounnission  $10,000  for  these  two  buildings, 
both  of  which  buildings  are  located  on  piers.  One  is  an  old  French  pier,  which 
is  rapi<lly  rotting  out  and  part  of  which  has  already  been  evacuated.  The 
entire  d(x*k  is  considereii  unsafe  at  present,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
abandoned  entirely  within  a  few  years.  The  other  is  a  modern  pier,  a  iwrtion 
of  which  is  rented  to  the  War  Department,  the  remainder  being  used  by  the 
Tana  ma  Canal. 

Notification  has  been  served  on  the  War  Department  that  they  may  at  any 
time  be  called  upon  to  vjtcate  this  building  entirely.  It  is  desired  to  constnu*t 
j<torage  facilities  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  current  requirements  of  those 
trcK)|»s  Stat  one<l  at  tlie  Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  and  for  six  months*  rc^serve 
supplies  for  the  entire  garrison.  The  main  quartermaster  storehouse  is  desired 
in  order  that  the  danger  of  a  forcetl  evacuation  of  the  oid  French  i>ier  may 
not  find  the  Army  utterly  without  storage  spa<-e.  Tlie  c<»ld-storage  plant  is 
desireil  in  order  that  complete  reserve  sui)plies  for  six  months  may  he  kept  on 
hand.  At  present  it  is  possible  to  do  this  only  In  the  case  of  nonperishable 
articles.  There  are  absolutely  no  facilities  for  the  storage  of  reserve  iierishable 
subsistence  supplies.  The  other  buildings  requested  for  this  depot  are  those 
required  for  storage  of  special  articles,  for  salvage  and  repair  shops,  adminis- 
tration building  and  barracks,  and  quarters  for  the  necessary  operating  per- 
.Minncl.    This  entire  project  is  known  as  the  main  storage  plant. 

The  Chairman.  General,  looking  at  this  map  I  observe  that  the 
primarj'  storage  plant  is  situated  almost  north  of  the  Miraflores 
I^cks  and  that  it  is 

(ien.  Carson  (interposing).  No;  it  would  he  south  of  the  Mira- 
floies  I^cks,  would  it  not ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  red  on  the  map? 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  is  Fort  Clayton,  and  that  is  to  be  the  largest 
Army  post  down  there. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Then  it  is  not  intended  to  locate  the  storage  plant 
north  of  the  railroad? 

(len.  Carson.  Xo,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  But  it  is  proposed  to  locate  it  between  the  rail- 
road and  the  canal  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  may  be  used  by  both  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  these  storage  facilities  are  necessary 
in  order  to  care  for  a  garrison  of  one  division. 

Gen.  Carson.  One  division  plus  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  five  million  and  some  two  hundred  and 
odd  thousand  dollars  fs  a  corollary  of  those  storage  facilities,  and  the 
two  go  together  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  the  two  are  fundamental  features  of  the 
whole  plan. 

The  CicAiRMAN.  If  you  do  not  have  barracks  and  quarters  to  house 
the  division,  you  would  not  need  as  much  storage  as  you  are  estimat- 
ing for  ?   ' 

Gen.  Carson.  No.  Of  course,  if  there  are  no  troops  there  we 
would  not  need  any  storage. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  garrison  troops  there 
as  proposed  then  you  will  need  storage  facilities  to  take  care  of  their 
needs  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  WeJl,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  need  storage  now  for 
the  troops  at  present  on  the  Isthmus.  I  think  there  must  be  5,0<M) 
or  6,000  troops  altogether  in  the  garrison  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  need  anything  like  this  pro- 
gram? 

Gen.  Carson.  Oh,  no;  no,  we  would  not,  perhaps,  need  a  ware- 
house that  large,  but  it  seems  rather  unwise  to  put  up  a  series  of 
small  buildings  or  do  it  by  piecemeal.  It  is  just  a  question  for  Con- 
gress to  decide:  Are  we  going  to  protect -the  canal  with  proper 
troops?  If  we  are,  they  must  be  housed,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
house  them  you  must  provide  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  constructed  there  in  the  last  five 
years  in  the  way  of  storage  facilities  for  the  Army  or  connected  with 
the  coast  defenses? 

Gen.  Carson.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  merely  small  storehouses 
at  the  o^arrisons,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  permanent  storage  for 
the  main  defenses ;  the  mobile  troops,  so  called.  We  are  now  usini: 
old  buildings  that  have  been  loaned  by  or  rented  from  the  Canal 
Commission  or  left  by  the  old  canal  construction  commission,  as  I 
understand  it. 


RENTALS. 


The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  out  in  rental,  all  told,  for 
the  piers,  storehouses,  and  other  quarters  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  would  have  to  get  that  from  the  accounts,  because 
we  pay  the  usual  overhead  on  all  of  our  supplies  that  go  in  thei-e, 
just  as  any  private  citizen  does.  I  will  furnish  this  information  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  engaged  on  any  construction? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  War  Department  is  having  constructed  at  Fort 
Clayton,  at  the  southe  end  of  the  canal,  and  Fort  Davis,  near  the 
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north  end  of  the  canal,  accommodations  for  a  regiment  of  Infantry 
«t  each  place.  The  Panama  Canal  Commission  is  doing  the  work, 
s!  nil  the  Construction  Service  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  constructing  in  the  way  of  storage 
facilities  for  those  troops? 

(ien.  Carson.  The  program  does  not  involve,  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, any  storage  facilities  for  those  troops,  of  a  permanent 
oharacter. 

TOTAL   COST   OF   BARRACKS    AND   gUARTKRS    NOW   I'XDER    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman,  When  will  those  barracks  and  quarters  be  com- 
pleted? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  report  is  that  thej'  are  about  completed  now; 
they  were  to  be  finished  oy  the  end  of  August. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  thev  cost? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  total  cost? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  no  report  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record. 

CJen.  Carson.  I  will  have  to  get  that  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  being  done,  though,  for  the  Army?' 

Gen.  Carson.  The  Canal  Commission  is  doing  it  for  the  Army; 
yes ;  that  is,  building  it.   They  are  the  contractors,  so  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  what  the  total 
appropriation  is  for  the  purpose  and  what  the  total  cost  of  the  im- 
provements will  be. 

Gen.  Carson.  You  want  the  total  appropriation  and  the  total  cost? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Carson.  Very  well. 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  total  appropriation,  which  will  provide  for 
two  regiments  of  Infantry,  with  the  exception  of  houses  for  the 
commanding  officers  in  each  case — they  did  not  have  money  enough 
to  build  those  houses — is  $3,986,849,  and  the  appropriation  was  car- 
ried in  the  fortifications  act  approved  March  8,  1919. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  was  the  appropriation. 

The  Chaiiuhan.  And  the  work  will  be  done  within  that  appro- 
priation. 

Lieut.  Brill.  ITie  work  will  be  completed  within  the  appropria- 
tion, except  houses  for  the  commanding  officers. 

PRESENT    CONSTRUCTION    COSTS    COM  PARED    WITH    PREWAR    COSTS. 

The  Chairman.  How  ai-e  costs  there  at  the  present  time  as  com- 
pared with  prewar  costs? 

Gen.  Carson.  You  mean  compared  with  the  prewar  costs  at  Pan- 
ama? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Carson.  Thev  are  at  least  greater  by  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  that  cost  is  in  materials? 

Gen.  Carson.  No:  it  is  mostly  in  labor:  gold  labor,  particularly, 
has  been  raised  in  the  last  three  years.    Bricklayers  have  been  raised 
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from  91  cents  to  $1.83  per  hour,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent:  plas- 
terers have  been  raised  to  $1.35  per  hour,  a  52  per  cent  increase: 
phimbers  to  $1.30  an  hour,  a  51  per  cent  increase;  roofers  to  Si. 10 
an  hour,  a  43  per  cent  increase;  mill  workers  to  $1.10  an  hour,  a  7i> 
per  cent  increase;  carpenters  to  $1.26  an  hour,  a  44  per  cent  increase: 
painters  to  $1.19  an  hour,  a  67  per  cent  increase;  foremen  from 
$260  to  $270  a  month,  an  increase  from  55  per  cent  to  73  per  cent. 
The  silver  employees  get  28  cents  an  hour,  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  since  1917.  As  you  will  notice,  these  increases  are  mostly  for 
gold  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  cost  of  steel  and  cement  has  very  ma- 
terially increased,  cement  having  increased  by  over  100  per  cent? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes ;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  a  reaction  there  to  some 
extent.  But  all  costs  of  building  have  doubled  in  the  last  three 
years. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  do  these  costs  compare  with  costs  in  the  States  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  They  are  at  least  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  aver- 
age rate  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  true,  however,  of  the  silver 
employees  ? 

den.  Carson.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  common  labor  in  the  States  for 
28  cents  an  hour. 

Gen.  Carson.  No;  common  labor  runs  all  the  way  from  50  cents 
to  70  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Who  fixes  the  scale  of  pay  of  labor  on  the  canal 
for  work  done  for  the  War  Department? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

Mr.  Vare.  Do  they  get  the  bonus  in  addition  to  this  rate? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  understand  that  the  gold  employees  are  entitled  to 
30  days'  leave  each  year  on  full  pay  and  a  period  of  two  weeks'  time 
in  addition  to  go  to  and  from  the  otates,  making  a  total  of  six  weeks' 
absence  from  work  on  full  pay ;  the  silveremployees  are  only  alloweti 
sick  leave,  but  the  gold  employees  are  given  the  time  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record.  General, 
tables  such  as  you  have  before  you  with  regard  to  this  work,  so  that 
we  may.  see  at  a  glance  just  what  is  proposed  as  far  as  these  buildings 
are  concerned. 

Gen.  Carson.  Very  well. 

6.  As  mentioned  above,  the  entire  project  for  the  defense  of  the  Panaiiw 
Canal  has  been  revised  during  the  past  year.  This  revision  included  the  exa«*r 
number  and  designation  of  troops  of  all  kinds  required  for  the  proper  defen-^e 
of  the  canal.*  In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  most  urgent  need  is  for  addi- 
tional Infantry  units.  It  will  be  impossible  to  send  these  troops  until  quarter^ 
are  provided  for  them.  It  is  earnestly  desired,  therefore,  that  money  be  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings  fqr  one  brigade  of 
Infantry  (two  regiments),  including  brigade  headquarters  at  Fort  Olayton. 
The  exact  buildings  are  listed  below,  together  with  the  purpose  for  which 
required. 
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Desipiation  of  linilding. 


1  Itri^adier  eeneral,  2  coloneN 

2  lieutenant  colonels,  M  majors  (line),  2  majors  (medical),  40cap- 

tains  (line),  6  captains  (medical) 

^4  lieutenants 

O  lieutenants 

4S  noncommis<;ioned  officers'  quarters 

Battalion  barracks  (62B  men) 

S  pccial  barracks  (4.50  men) 

ReTiraental  headquarten; 

Brigade  headquarters 

Stables,  2fi6  animals,  72  stalls 

Stables,  20  animals,  20  stalls  

Stable^,  160 animals,  stalls 

Wacon  sheds,  75  stj»ll« 

Incinerator  (third  unit) 

Munidfuil  work  

Electrical  work 


Number 
of  build- 

iuKS. 


3 

2 

29 

21 

2 

12 

6 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

:\ 

1 
1 


Number 
of  sets. 


(Irand  total. 


H4 

ft 

4H 


Cost  per 
building. 


I2S,(K)0 

26,000 

33,000 

40,000 

22,000 

231,000 

190.000 

127,900 

15,800 

9,900 

4,100 

8,200 

18,500 

8,500 


Total 
cost. 


884,000 

7.>4,000 

693,000 

SO, 000 

264,000 

1,886,000 

380,000 

2.t5,800 

l."i,SOO 

39.600 

4.100 

24,fi00 

18.500 

8,500 

v8.S4,015 

110,000 


5,002,615 


8.  The  buildinK  pn)ject  for  liou.sing  the  troops  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  was  origiuaUy  made  by  a  board  of  officers  in  1917.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  numerous  changes,  practically  all  of  which  were  necessi- 
tated by  changes  in  the  tables  of  organization  and  the  increase  of  building  cost. 
The  original  project,  together  with  the  revisions,  have  been  approved  by  Con- 
ipress  from  time  to  time  and  money  has  been  appropriated  therefor,  the  last 
appropriation  having  been  one  of  $3,986,849,  contained  in  the  fortification  act^ 
fiscal  year  1920,  approved  March  3,  1919.  This  amount  was  to  provide  barracks 
and  quarters  and  other  necessary  buildings  for  accommodation  of  two  regiments 
of  Infantry.  There  was  no  money  whatever  appropriated  for  this  project  for 
the  fiscal  year  1920.  This  failure  has'  caused  a  serious  setback  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  defense  plan.  It  is  urgently  requested  that  the  appropriation  re- 
quested be  granted  this  year  in  order  that  work  may  be  resumed  on  this  project 
and  that  it  may  be  brought  to  completion  without  unnecessary  delay. 

TIME   REQUIRED   TO    COMPLETE   CONTEMPLATED    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  make  these  improve- 
ments ? 

Gen.  Carson.  To  complete  them? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Carson.  Judging  by  the  rate  at  which  the  present  work  has 
been  finished,  I  should  estimate  between  one  and  two  vears  t<^  com- 
plete, from  the  time  that  the  appropriation  is  made.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  work  that  is  being  done  now  was  obtained  two  years  ago, 
it  was  available  July  1,  1919— almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  From 
the  time  the  money  becomes  available  until  the  work  is  done,  from  a 
year  to  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  plans  and  specifications  drawn  for 
these  improvements? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  be  ready  to  commence  the  work 
immediately  after  the  money  would  be  available? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  would  say  so. 

FORT  MONROE,  VA.,  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIRS  OF  WHARF,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  repair  and  maintenance  of 
wharf  and  apron  of  wharf  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  $2,260? 
Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  and  $4,546  for  the  road. 
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The  Chairaian.  The  first  item  is  $6,260.  You  have  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  amount  this  year.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  being  done 
with  that  appropriation? 

Gen.  Carson.  All  of  that  is  being  used  for  making  the  repairs 
and  also  all  the  money  received  from  outside  sources,  people  who  are 
using  the  dock — it  is  all  expended  in  keeping  the  dock  in  good  repair. 

The  Chairman.  The  dock  burned? 

Gen.  Carson.  No  ;  the  hotel,  but  not  the  dock.  There  was  an  acci- 
dent, a  steamer  running  into  the  dock. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  damage  paid  for  by  the  steamship 
company  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $2,792  for  1915  and  1916.  How  does  it 
come  now  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  this  to  $6,260? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  are  rather  reducing  it  from  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  some  special  work  in  1919  and  1920  l»e- 
cause  of  the  increased  facilities  and  because  of  the  heavy  traffic  due 
to  war  conditions,  but  the  war  is  over. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  that  go  back  to  the  appropriation 
for  1915^  1916,  and  1917? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  could  if  we  could  get  the  labor  and  materials  for 
the  same  prices  as  then  and  also  reduce  the  traffic  to  what  it  was.  The 
cause  of  the  increased  traffic  is  the  greater  population,  military  and 
otherwise,  and  because  labor  and  materials  cost  more. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  good  many  of  the  military  parks  and  works 
where  we  keep  uj)  a  good  many  miles  of  road  we  have  been  able  to 
hold  the  appropriations  down  to  just  about  the  prewar  appropria- 
tions? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  some  of  the  conditions  at  the  posts  in 
consequence  of  that  are  becoming  like  pre-Civil  War  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  that  they  are  in  pretty  good  condition. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  have  seen  them  myself  and  I  would  hardly  make 
that  statement.  You  can  not  do  something  with  nothing.  The  roads 
at  most  of  the  camps  are  in  bad  condition  and  the  commanding 
officers  are  howling  about  them  and  giving  us  fits  because  we  do  not 
get  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  of  road  have  you  that  you  re- 
pair? 

Gen.  Carson.  About  three-fourths  or  seven-eighths  of  a  mile. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  spend  on  that  this  year? 

Gen.  Carson.  On  the  road? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Carson.  About  $4,546. 

The  (^hatrman.  I  am  now  talking  about  the  appropriation  of 
$6,250. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  the  dock ;  not  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  portion  of  that  paid  out  for  the  repair  of 
the  road? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  spent  at  the  dock? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  "Wharf,  roads,  and  sewer" — that  is  tlic 
general  heading.     Then,  the  first  item  is  for  the  wharf  alone. 
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The  Chairman.  It  does  not  say  that.    It  says  ''  Wharf,  i-oads,  and 


sewer." 


(len.  Carson.  The  first  item  is  for  the  wharf  and  apron  of  wharf, 
etc.,  and  labor;  and  on  the  next  page  you  will  find  the  item  for  tlie 
roadway  and  another  item  for  the  sewer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  at  this  wharf  that  requires  an  ex- 
l>enditure  of  $6,260  a  year?  That  wharf,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  was 
ilestroyed,  and,  I  suppose,  was  put  in  as  good  condition  as  new,  so 
the  maintenance  of  the  new  dock  should  not  be  as  much  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  dock. 

(ten.  Carson.  It  is  a  wooden  platform,  and  it  is  the  traffic.  Re- 
member, the  Navy  was- in  there;  the  garrison  was  larger;  we  had 
i^amps  near  by;  Camp  Kustis  is  one,  and  it  is  used  three  times  as 
much  as  before.    The  dock  was  originally  built  in  1889. 

RAKES,  SHOVELS,  BR(HiMS,  REPAIRS  TO  ROADWAY,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  next  appropriation,  where  you  are  ask- 
ing for  $4,546  to  repair  the  roadway. 

(Jen.  Carson.  That  is  for  the  roadway  that  I  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length? 

(len.  Carson.  Between  three-quarters  of  a  mile — nearly  a  mile, 
probably — that  is  for  six  laborers  who  are  constantly  cleaning  that. 
1 1  has  to  be  kept  in  repair. 

Mr.  Vare.  Are  those  laborers  used  exclusively  for  cleaning  the 
road  ? 

Iren.  Carson.  As  far  as  I  know,  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Vare.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile? 

Gen.  Carson.  Why  not  call  it  a  mile? 

Mr.  Vare.  Call  itV  mile.    That  road  is  how  wide? 

(len.  Carson.  I  have  not  seen  it  for  some  time,  but  I  would  say 
CO  or  70  feet  as  a  rough  guess. 

Mr.  Xxnr..  Just  about  half  as  wide  as  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
you  will  not  find  that  many  men  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Gen.  Carson.  By  the  loots  at  times  I  should  think  that  they  did 
not  put  anybody  on  the  avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  road  surface? 

Gen.  Carson.  Brick. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  paved  with  brick  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

contributions  of  civilian  agencies. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  notice  a  difference  in  the  division  of  payment  under 
this  item  and  the  next,  waste,  oil,  motor  and  pump  repairs,  etc. 
That  is,  the  United  States  supplies  two-thirds  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended under  the  wharf  and  the  apron  of  the  wharf,  and  only  one- 
third  of  this  item.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  divi- 
sion of  payment? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  can  not  give  that  to  you  offhand,  but  it  is  a  matter 

of  existing  statute. 
Mr.  Byrns.  Is  it  ? 
Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Gen.  Lord.  In  connection  with  the  repair  of  the  damage  to  tin 
wharf,  there  was  $40,000  paid  for  restoring  the  wharf. 

The  Chairman.  Paid  by  the  steamship  company? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  were  two  companies  involved,  two  parties,  I 
think,  $15,000  for  one  and  $25,000  for  the  other. 

Gen.  Carson.  There  were  two  acts,  one  of  August  1,  1894,  makiiur 
appropriations  for  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defense,  and 
another  one  of  May  27,  1908. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  statute,  I  suppose  there  is  sonit* 
good  reason. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  what  fixed  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  suppose  it  was  some  arrangement  made  by  the  War 
Department? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  matter  of  law.  That  accounts  for  the 
pecuUar  way  in  which  the  appropriation  is  worded. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  pays  the  other  portion? 

Gen.  Carson.  On  the  wharf  there  is  an  assessment  on  about  1'^ 
steamship  companies  which  use  it  and  small  charges  on  small  boats 
that  land.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  regulated  schedule.  As  to  the  road 
and  sewer  there  is  an  assessment  made  against  the  people  who  hav# 
concessions  there  or  who  use  the  road.  The  road  goes  all  the  waj 
frojn  the  dock  to  Phoebus,  I  think,-  a  little  town,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  which  the  people  of  Phoebus  have  to  get  out  by  wagon  road 
and  water. 

FOR  WASTE,  OIL,  MOTOR  AND  PUMP  REPAIRS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $3,360  for  waste,  oil,  motor 
and  pump  repairs,  sewer  pipe,  cement,  brick,  stone,  and  supplies? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  mostly  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  That  division,  too,  is  fixed  by  statute? 

(xen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  same  laws  which  I  quoted  and 
which  regulate  the  proportion  which  the  United  States  and  other 
people  pay  on  the  repairs  to  the  wharf  and  to  the  road  and  to  the 
sewer.  We  pay  one-third  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of'  the  dock  or  wharf  and  we  pay  two-thirds  for  the 
roadway  and  two-thirds  for  the  sewer. 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BARRACKS,  QUARTERS,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  ARMY  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATF^S  AND  ALASKA. 

(Seep.  900.) 

Col.  Hannay.  Representing  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  it 
this  closes  the  hearings  on  these  items  I  should  like  to  make  this 
statement,  that  these  estimates  were  prepared  most  conscientiously 
by  different  bureaus  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  who  made  very 
material  cuts  in  all  of  them.  There  is  nothing  in  our  estimates  as 
submitted  to  you  except  what  we  think  is  absolutely  necessarv  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  in  pursuance  of  the  Secretary  of  TCars 
policy. 

Coi.  Hickman.  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  want  to  make  a  statement? 
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Col.    HicKMAx.  Yes,   sir,   Mr.    Chairman;    before   the   hearings 
tinally  close,  in  connection  with  the  $50,000,000  item. 

STATEMENT  I)Y  COL.  HICKMAX. 

Mr.  Clmirnian,  before  the  hearings  linally  close  In  connection  with  the 
:*.">< >,000.(KK)  Item  under  consideration  by  your  committet*  to  effect  a  start  upon 
tin-  |)ernianent  building  program  to  house  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
tlie  broad  general  plan  outlined  to  your  committee  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
y*»st€»rday  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement,  as  a  representa- 
tivt»  of  the. General  Staff,  in  reference  to  the  item,  and  to  emphasize,  if  I  pos- 
MUly  can  do  so,  the  grave  necessity  that  confronts  the  War  Department  in 
reference  to  furnishing  shelter  for  the  Army  as  it  now  actyally  exists. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  statement  furnished  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  co[)y  of  which,  somewhat  elaborated,  will  be  furnished  for  the  record, 
will  show  that  it  is  divided  roughly  into  two  broad  groups,  the  first  relating  to 
tlie  <livisional  camps,  starting  with  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  and  ending  with  Camp 
I-ewis.  Wash.  The  secoml  group  contains  all  the  other  items  considered,  and 
which  may  be  further  group<Hl  into  Army .  sc1uk>1s,  detache<l  posts,  and  miscel- 
laneous items. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  nuiy  be  of  interest  to  your  comnrittee  to  know 
that  statistics  have  been  compiled  in  the  dt^partment  indicating  that  if  all 
of  the  permanent  structures  owned  by  the  (tovernment  and  controlletl  by 
the  War  Department  were  rehabilitated  and  made  habitable  (and  this  would 
lake  considerable  money  to  accomplish  it)  there  would  still  be  unprovided  for 
las  of  date  Nov.  17,  1920),  in  the  way  of  permanent  shelter,  an  army  consisting 
of  9.0.57  otiicvrs,  7  746  noncmmnissioned  officers,  and  12.5,699  enlisted  men. 
This  moans  that  these  officers  and  nH»n  must  be  sheltered  in  temporary  woiiden 
structures  hastily  built  three  yejirs  ago,  or  in  1917,  and  which  have  hail  a 
minimum  expenditure  place<l  up<m  them  for  upkeep,  as  it  was  not  felt  that 
they  were  worth  justifying  the  exi)ense.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  structures 
have  been  protected  fnmi  the  weatlu^r  by  paint.  Many  of  them  will  not  turn 
water,  while  many  others  are  gradually  falling  into  decay.  An  excellent  pic- 
ture may  be  obtained  by  members  of  this  connniltee,  if  they  have  time  to  view 
it.  by  looking  over  the  plant  in  East  Potomac  Park,  where  the  so-called 
AN'ashington  Battalion  was  housed  during  the  war,  now  occupied  by  a  Motor 
Trans|^)rt  detachment  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

An  examination  of  this  and  similar  plants  in  which  the  Army  now  finds  itself 
<iuartered,  it  is  believed,  will  convince  anyone  that  it  is  a  useless  waste  of 
pubic  fluids  to  further  undertake  to  keep  such  plants  in  a  habitable  ccaidi- 
tion  sufficient  to  protect  officers  and  men  from  the  elements,  keep  them  in 
go<Kl  heiilth,  in  reasonaliU  morale,  nnd  in  fighting-efficiency  fornr.  I  am  willing 
to  stake  my  reputation  as  an  officer  ui)on  the  statement  that  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  Army  in  temporary  quarters  over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years 
will  cost  more  in  the  aggregate  than  it  will  to  inal\e  an  expenditure  as  asked 
fur  in  this  bill  over  the  same  length  of  time.  If  su<*h  appropriations  as  here 
asked  for  are  made,  an  already  valuable  proin^rty  will  b<»  still  nmre  valuable 
l>y  reason  of  having  substantial  permanent  construction,  good  for  nuiny  years, 
place<i  there<m. 

From  a  hasty  examination  of  llie  tables  submitted  it  mry  npiiear  that  there 
are  a  number  of  places  for  which  only  officers*  quarters  are  sought.  As  a 
rule  this  is  at  the  .school  centers,  where  a  large  inimber  of  offfcers  are  in 
attendance,  but  comparatively  few  enlisted  men  are  stationed  there.  In  any 
and  all  instances  where  olfi<»ers'  qinirters  have  been  asked  for  and  where 
there  are  enlisted  men  present  It  is  known  t(»  the  department  that  the  accom- 
nuNlathais  for  the  enlisted  men  are  such  that  they  will  last  throughout  the 
fis<:il  yojir  of  1922. 

(V)nsiderable  t«»stimony  has  been  introduced  giving  instances  where  offi(»ers 
lire  forc<Ml  to  keep  their  families  In  towns  mih»s  away  fnmi  the  place  where 
they  are  stationed  or  have  them  at  their  stations,  as  many  are  doing  in  sheer 
desperation,  living  in  tents  or  small  shacks  witlumt  modern  or  sanitary  im- 
provements and  where  a  reasonable  degree  of  privacy  is  utterly  lacking. 

I  can  describe  the  actual  living  conditions  that  confnmt  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  our  Army  as  nothing  less  than  desperate,  and  while  I  realize  to  the 
utmost  the  great  need  of  economy  In  reference  to  the  affairs  of  government 
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just  at  this  time  I  can  say  frankly,  truthfully,  and  in  all  sincerity  to  y»«u 
that  it  is  my  judgment  that  further  def^*rring  of  starting  the  i>eruianeut  c« in- 
struction for  the  Army,  as  provided  for  In  the  Item  under  consideration,  is  not 
an  economicfll  measure  in  any  sense  when  all  things  are  cosidered. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  j^ou  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  officers 
and  men  who  will  not  be  provided  with  quarters  f 

Col.  Hickman.  Permanent  quarters,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  First  the  figures  were  for  something  like 
120,000  enlisted  men  and  the  other  125,000.  What  is  your  capacity 
for  permanent  houses  for  enlisted  men  at  the  present  time  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  If  all  permanent  construction  is  brought  back  into 
service,  it  is  estimated  that  on  November  17,  1920»  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  4,941  officers  and  76,650  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  Congress 
passed  judgment  upon  the  size  of  the  Army  for  this  year,  and  when 
it  fixed  the  size  of  the  Armjr  for  this  year  it  fixed  the  number  of  men 
at  175,000.  I  regard  the  action  of  the  General  Staff  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  Army  for  this  year  and  in 
spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  carrying  advertise- 
ments in  every  newspaper  or  in  a  great  many  of  the  newspapers  ami 
magazines  of  the  country  and  getting  up  the  size  of  the  Army  an 
absolute  violation  of  the  intent  of  Congress  with  regard  to  fi[xin<r 
the  size  of  the  Army  for  this  year.  When  a  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment violates  the  intention  of  Congress,  I  regard  that  as  bein*r 
pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  when  bolshevists  violate  the  law.  We  can 
not  expect  civilians  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  when 
officers  of  the  Government  who  are  entrusted  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  do  not  themselves  set  a  good  example.  It  seems  to  me 
that  before  you  can  get  Congress  into  the  attitude  of  doing  what  you 
want  Congress  to  do,  the  War  Department  and  the  General  Staff  must 
lead  the  way  and  must  provide  for  an  Army  of  the  size  that  Congress 
has  made  appropriation  for  for  the  year.  1  have  gone  into  the  hear- 
ings and  the  debates  of  Congress  upon  the  subject,  and  there  is  no 
question  about  what  the  intention  of  Congress  was  when  it  made  the 
appropriation. 

Now,  it  appears  that  you  are  going  ahead  and  building  up  an 
organization  with  the  hope  of  having  a  standing  army  ot  280,0<>» 
men  by  the  end  of  this  year,  when  Congress  appropriated  for  onlv 
175,000  men,  thereby  creating  a  deficiency  of  over  $100,000,000.  1 
want  to  say  to  you  now  that  you  will  have  pretty  hard  work  getting 
that  deficiency,  and  the  General  Staff  might  as  well  commence  now 
canceling  those  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
about  increasing  the  size  of  the  Army  for  this  year,  because  that  is 
not  the  will  of  Congress  nor  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  Congress,  so 
far  as  it  is  able,  will  enforce  that  intention.  When  jrou  ta&  about 
housing  these  men,  I  know  and  you  know  of  posts  with  permanent 
buildings  that  are  not  occupied  at  all  to-day,  and  until  you  occupy 
the  facilities  you  have,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  come  with  poor  grace 
to  Congress  and  ask  for  additional  facilities.  It  is  all  right  to  come 
in  and  ask  for  a  new  program  when  you  point  out  that  you  want  to 
change  your  entire  plans,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  plan  is  a  plan 
that  has  been  thought  out  along  military  lines,  and  it  is  a  plan  whrh 
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^ve,  perhaps,  ought  to  adopt,  and  when  conditions  get  so  that  the 
Oovemment  can  enter  upon  that  kind  of  program,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Congress  will  cooperate  with  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  in 
carrying  out  such  reasonable  plans ;  but  I  am  calling  your  attention 
now,  so  that  the  General  Staff  may  have  notice  in  advance  to  the  fact 
that  from  my  investigation — and  I  have  made  some  with  Members 
of  Congress — I  know  there  is  great  resentment  because  the  General 
Staff  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  acts  of  Congress  do  not 
amount  to  anything,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  come  in  here, 
as  you  did  during  the  \^ar,  and  get  deficiencies. 

1  want  to  say  that  an  altogether  different  condition  prevails  now. 
During  the  war  we  were  willing  to  do  anything  and  to  appropriate 
any  sum  of  money  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war,  but  in  time  of 
f>eace,  when  we  are  trying  to  get  back  to  normal  conditions  as  far  as 
we  can,  Congress  is  going  to  insist  with  all  the  power  that  it  has, 
and  it  has  some,  that  when  it  places  on  the  statute  books  an  appro- 
priation that  appropriation  is  the  law  for  the  year  and  that  that  ap- 
propriation must  be  observed. 

Cfol.  Hickman.  Did  not  the  Army  reorganization  act  come  after 
the  appropriation  act? 

The  Cairman.  No  ;  the  Army  reorganization  act  was  passed  before 
the  appropriation  act,  but  even  if  it  came  after  the  appropriation 
act,  1  do  not  believe  that  the  General  Staff  would  be  warranted  in 
doing  what  it  did  until  it  came  before  Confess  and  said,  "We  have 
not  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  these  provisions,"  and  then  let  Con- 
gress pass  upon  that  question.  Here,  however,  you  have  gone  ahead 
in  violation  of  what  I  think  was  the  clear  intent  of  Congress,  and  of 
practically  three-fourths  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  Now,  Con- 
gress may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  its 
mistakes. 

Col.  Hickman.  We  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  reorganization  act. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention :  I  have  read  those  advertisements  that  are  appearing  in  the 
newspapers.  I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  them,  but  I  have 
seen  them.  I  was  told  by  a  military  man  that  your  desertions  from 
the  Army  are  greater  at  the  present  time  than  they  have  ever  been 
before,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  when  you  make  such  promises  to 
young  men  as  you  do  in  those  advertisements  regarding  the  wonder- 
ful educational  advantages  afforded.  In  reading  those  advertise- 
ments, a  young  man  would  conclude  that  he  was  to  have  practically 
a  college  education,  instead  of  performing  hard  military  service. 
We  had  as  well  understand  that  "  a  man  is  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and 
when  the  Government  makes  a  promise  to  him,  the  Government  must 
make  that  promise  good.  The  Government  must  not  advertise  to  the 
world  and  to  the  young  men  of  America  that  it  is  doing  all  of  the 
things  that  the  Army  is  holding  out  to  the  men  who  enlist,  when  it 
does  not  do  them  and  does  not  attempt  to  do  thena.  You  know,  I 
know,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  Armjr  service  is  a  hard  service. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  an  effort  is  not  be- 
ing made  to  do  for  the  men  what  the  War  Department  is  undertak- 
ing to  do,  but  that  is  a  department  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
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CONFEDERATE  BURIAL  PLATS. 

(See  p.  1022.) 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

Col.  Smith.  Beferring  to  the  items  on  page  150  of  the  bill,  when 
those  items  were  under  discussion  the  other  aay,  it  was  stated  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  appropriation  had  remained  unexpended 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  the  item  for  Confederate 
burial  plats  and  monuments  or  tablets  in  Cuba  and  China? 

Col.  Smith.  Both,  sir.  I  have  made  an  investigation,  and  find  that 
under  the  first  item,  Confederate  burial  plats,  the  expenditures  during 
the  past'  seven  years  have  never,  during^  any  one  year,  exceeded 
$912,  and  with  respect  to  the  item  for  monuments  or  tablets  in  Cuba 
and  China,  there  is  an  available  balance  of  $2,729.18  pertaining  to  a 
no-year  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  will  not  need  any  money  in  that  appro- 
priation next  year? 

Col.  Smith.  I  should  think  that  a  nominal  sum,  like  $100  would  be 
sufficient  just  to  carry  the  language.  That  refers  to  the  item  for 
monuments  and  tablets  in  Cuba  and  China. 

The  Chairman.  And  $1,000  will  be  sufficient  in  the  other  appro- 
priation ? 

Col.  Smith.  Based  upon  the  expenditures,  I  should  think  it  would 
be.    I  do  not  know  the  particular  needs  for  this  year,  however. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  use  the  unexpended  balance  in  the  appro- 
priation for  monuments  or  tablets  in  Cuba  and  China? 

Col.  Smith.  I  should  think  all  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  the  right  to  use  $1,000  of  the  unexpended  balance. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  that  appropriation  is  without 
fiscal  year. 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  available  anyhow.  * 


Saturday,  December  4,  1920. 

NITRATE  PLANTS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  NEWTON  D.  BAEEB,  SECEETABY  OF  WAR, 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  GEN.  HAERY  TAYLOR. 

FOR  continuing  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LOCKS,  DAM,  POWER  HOUSE,  ETC.,  OX 

TENNESSEE  RIVER   NEAR  FLORENCE,  ALA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  asking  $10,000,000  for 
continuing  construction  of  locks,  dam,  power  house,  and  appurte- 
nances on  the  Tennessee  River  near  Florence,  Ala.,  authorized  bv 
the  national  defense  act,  approved  June  3,  1916.  We  would  1^ 
very  glad  to  have  you  make  a  general  statement  with  regard  to  that 
matter. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  begin.  There  has  been  so  much  alreadj'  put 
into  print  in  the  way  of  hearings  on  this  project  that  I  obviously 
ought  not  to  duplicate  what  has  been  already  thoroughly  heard, 
and  yet  this  committee  has  not  had  a  direct  challenge  of  its  atten- 
tion to  this  project  and,  therefore,  I  am  going  to  say  two  or  three 
general  things  and  give  some  references  to  the  committee  which 
will  enable  them,  if  they  are  interested,  to  follow  them  up  in  a  more 
detailed  form. 

The  Tennessee  River  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
America,  great  in  its  water-powder  possibilities  and  great  in  its  navi- 
<ration  possibilities.  It  is  a  very  large  and  very  long  river  and  be- 
i^ause  of  the  existence  of  certain  shoals  in  it  it  is  difficult  to  improve 
for  navigation,  but  admirably  conceived  to  improve  for  power.  At 
some  of  these  shoals  private  companies  have  already  developed 
water  powers  of  very  large  delivery.  Congress  had  under  consid- 
eration for  many  years  the  development  of  water  power  at  the 
Muscle  Shoals,  which  are  the  great  shoals  of  the  river.  The  mat- 
ter was  debated  in  Congress  and  almost  two  parties  grew  up  in 
Congress  on  the  subject.  Finally  an  appropriation  was  made  to  - 
authorize  the  President  to  select  a  place  somewhere  in  the  south  at 
which  a  nitrate  plant  should  be  built,  because  the  developments 
in  the  production  of  synthetic  nitrates  had  become  so  marked  that 
practically  all  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  were  developing 
synthetic  nitrate  production  .while  the  United  States  was  relying 
solely  for  the  production  of  its  nitrates,  both  for  agricultural  and 
military  uses,  upon  importations  from  Chile.  The  hazard  -of  that 
was  recognized,  its  continuity,  of  course,  being  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  continued  control  of  the  seat  and  the  continued  integ- 
rity of  the  Panama  Canal  not  only  against  hostile  attacks  but 
against  natural  misadventure  of  any  sort,  that  is,  if  there  should  be 
any  slides,  earthquakes,  or  any  other  sort  of  thing. 

I'he  President  sent  a  commission  consisting  of  three  or  four  Cabinet 
officers  and  a  large  staff  of  experts 'all  through  the  South.  The  con- 
gressional intention  was  made  manifest  by  the  act,  which  directed  that 
the  location  should  be  one  which  was  adapted  to  the  production  of 
nitrates  for  use  in  war  during  war  times  and  for  the  production  of 
fertilizers  in  peace  times.  So  far  the  section  of  the  United  States 
which  has  been  longest  farmed  and  cultivated  is  the  southern  sec- 
tion. The  great  cotton  crops,  and  grain  crops  as  well,  are  the  crops 
which  need  continuous  and  liberal  fertilization.  So  tlie  President 
started  the  commission  on  an  investigation  of  the  southeastern  section 
of  the  I'nited  States  where  the  great  rivers  available  for  this  purpose 
generally  lie.  There  are  similar  projects  possible  in  the  Northwest, 
Init  the  need  for  fertilization  there  is  not  yet  acute,  and  their  location 
is  not  as  available  for  the  production  of  military  nitrates  for  the  time 
being. 

The  commission  made  its  report  to  the  President,  and  the  President 
finally  decided  that  Muscle  Shoals  was  the  place  to  start  a  nitrate 
plant,  and  coupled  that,  as  the  act  intended  should  be  done,  with  the 
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beginning  of  a  dam  at  Muscle  Shoals,  the  object  of  that  dam  bein^^  of 
course,  the  production  of  hydroelectric  power  or,  rather,  the  objects 
were  manifold,  the  production  of  hydroelectric  power  for  the  produc- 
tion of  military  nitrates  in  time  oi  war,  the  production  of  fertilizer 
nitrates  in  time  of  peace,  the  distribution  of  such  power  as  was  surplus 
above  those  needs  to  help  saturate  and  economize  the  general  power 
situation  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  improvement,  pro  tanto,  of  the 
Tennessee  River  by  the  elemination  of  the  most  difficult  place  in  the 
entire  length  of  the  Tennessee,  where  it  would  have  cost  a  very  large 
sum,  by  any  process  of  canalization,  to  get  around  the  shoals,  (ien. 
Taylor  has  all  of  these  figures,  and  those  I  give  will  be  general.  The 
estimates  of  the  engineers  are  that  it  would  cost,  perhaps,  $13,000,OC»J 
to  build  the  necessary  locks  and  by-passes  to  get  around  the  Muj^le 
Shoals  and  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  at  that  point.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  that  the  dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  should  be  built. 
We  were  in  the  war;  we  went  into  the  war  immediately  after  this 
survey,  and  the  pressure  for  nitrates  in  this  country  became  enormous. 

The  reduction  of  the  world's  shipping  by  submarine  operations 
made  the  bottoms  that  could  carry  the  nitrates  very  necessary  for 
other  uses,  and  from  the  beginning  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  until 
the  end  of  it  perhaps  the  most  acute  problem  which  any  of  the 
agencies  here  in  Washington  had  to  deal  with  was  the  distrioution  of 
shipping.  Our  overseas  forces  were  constantly  enlarmng,  and  the 
need  of  ships  to  sustain  and  carry  over  their  supplies,  oi  course,  grew 
constantly ;  our  allies  in  the  war  had  to  be  sustained  and  the  shipping 
had  to  be  used  for  that.  The  nitrates  which  were  needed  had  to  be 
brought  from  Chile,  and  until  the  processes  and  facilities  for  the 
making  of  powder  in  this  country  could  be  multiplied  nitrates  had 
to  be  sent  a  long  journey,  clear  overseas  to  France  and  England,  and 
it  was  demonstrated  that  it  took  7  pounds  of  ingredients  to  make  1 
pound  of  powder;  therefore,  every  pound  of  powder  which  could  be 
made  in  this  country  and  set  to  France  as  powder  took  the  place  of  7 
pounds  capacity  of  shipping  which  could  have  been  otherwise  used : 
one  ship  of  10,000  tons,  carrying  10,000  tons  of  powder,  would  take 
the  place  of  7  ships  of  10,000  tons  carrying  the  ingredients  of  powder, 
and  for  that  reason,  by  common'  consent,  the  allied  world  having 
pooled  its  shipping  and  pooled  its  military  production  programs  in 
the  interest  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  order  to  sustain  the  war,  it 
was  decided  that  the  United  States  should  be  the  manufactory  of 
powder,  and  for  that  purpose  and  with  that  end  in  view  the  great 
powder-producing  plants  at  Nitro,  W.  Va.,  at  Old  Hickory  and  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  were  projected  and  practically  completed  at  the  time  the 
war  came  to  its  sudden  and  unexpected  end. 

As  a  part  of  that  program,  however,  the  development  of  the  nitrate 
plants  at  Muscle  Shoals  took  place.  Plant  No.  1  was  attempted  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Chemical  Co.,  of  this  country,  which  is 
the  largest  and  most  exceptionally  managed  chemical  producing  com- 
pany in  America,  and  perhaps  the  second  of  such  companies  m  po- 
tency and  effectiveness  in  the  world — an  attempt  on  their  part  to 
install  for  us  on  a  commercial  scale  the  modification  of  one  of  the  two 
processes  by  which  Germany  was  making  all  of  her  nitrates.  She 
had  no  access  to  the  natural  nitrate  resources  of  the  world  and  no 
mines  from  which  they  could  be  produced.    She  produced  all  of  the 
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nitrates  she  needed  in  the  war  synthetically.  One  of  those  processes, 
the  oyanamid  process,  produced  about  half  of  her  nitrates,  approxi- 
niatelv  half,  and  the  other,  which  was  a  pressure  process,  and  called 
the  llaber  process,  she  used  increasingly  and  with  increased  effect. 
The  (ieneral  Chemical  Co.  believed  and  our  experts  believed — we  sent 
people  abroad  to  get  all  the  information  that  could  be  gotten — that 
t  hey  could  adopt  the  Haber  process  and  use  lower  pressures  and  make 
it  an  effective  commercial  process  for  us.  Laboratory  experiments 
antl  small  scale  experiments  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  success  of 
their  enterprise,  and  there  was  built  at  Muscle  Shoals  plant  No.  1, 
which  was  a  modification  of  the  Haber  process. 

It  was  completed  before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  produced  some 
nitrates,  but  some  mechanical  difficulties  remain  to  be  overcome  in 
the  process,  growing  out  of  the  immense  pressures  which  are  needed 
by  tnat  process  ana  also  growing  out  of  some  difficulties  with  the 
ratalyzing  agents.  A  highly  obscure  stage  or  step  in  the  process  is 
the  catalyzation  of  ammonia  from  nitrogen  gas;  that  requires  the 
intervention  of  a  chemical  agency  known  as  the  catalyzer,  and  we  did 
not  have  a  catalyzer  which  wore  well,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in 
that  process,  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  we  have  need  of  fur- 
ther experimentation,  and  invention,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  the 
iliscovery  of  a  better  catalyzing  agent  and  better  control  of  the 
j)ressures.  The  plant  can  not  be  said  to  have  failed  but  it  is  not  a 
<listinguished  success,  and  the  scientific  men  who  have  been  engaged 
on  it,  and  are  still  engaged  on  it,  believe  that  already  the  necessary 
discoveries  have  been  made  to  overcome  those  difficulties,  and  that 
the  plant  will  undoubtedly  be  available  for  the  establishment  of  the 
process  which  in  Germany  supplied  her  with  nitrates  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  making  studies  to  overcome  those 
<lifficulties? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes.  Practically  all  of  the  chemists  of  the 
country  banded  themselves  together  to  aid  the  War  Department 
during  the  war,  and  a  substantial  number  of  them  are  still  voluntarily 
working  on  these  problems  for  us,  and  our  catalyzer  is  so  far  perfected 
that  not  long  ago  I  had  some  on  my  ton^e ;  it  stuck  like  a  fly  going 
up  a  window  and  you  almost  had  to  pull  it  off  to  get  it  away.  That  is 
plant  No.  1. 

PLANT  TO  CARRY  ON  CYANAMID  PROCESS. 

Plant  No.  2  is  that  which  was  erected  to  carry  on  the  cyanamid 
process.  That  process  was  very  much  better  understood  outside  of 
(iermany.  It  was  originally  an  Italian  process,  and  the  American 
(  \vanamid  Co.,  at  Niagara  Falls,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, has  for  many  years  been  making  synthetic  nitrate  in  the  form 
of  cyanamid,  and  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  fertilizer  in  itself,  but  my 
own  judgment  is  that  demonstrations  have  shown  that  cyanamid  is 
not  a  proper  fertilizer  by  itself,  but  that  it  is  a  very  ready  base  for 
conversion  into  another  form  of  nitrogen  which  produces  an  agri- 
(Miltural  fertilizer  of  a  very  high  grade.  The  cyanamid  process,  how- 
ever, was  available  for  the  production  of  military  nitrogen  and  con- 
tra(*ts  were  made  with  Mr.  Washburn,  who  was  the  operator  and  con- 
troller of  the  processes  in  this  country,  for  the  erection  at  Muscle 
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Sftoals  of  plant  No.  2,  which  is  known  as  the  cyanamid  process  plant, 
and  by  the  time  the  war  ended  we  were  actually  making  explosive 
nitrogen  in  plant  No.  2.  It  is  a  perfectly  enormous  plant;  it  cost 
approximately  $100,000,000,  and  is  as  perfect  a  plant  as  could  I* 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  relative  cost  of  produc- 
ing nitrates  under  the  two  processes  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  two  processes,  Mr.  Good,  do  not  quite  act  in 
the  same  way.  I  do  not  know  what  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  prcio- 
esses  is  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  tell  that  until  we  aiv 
through  with  our  experiments  at  plant  No.  1.  One  produces  one 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  the  other  produces  another  compound,  and 
their  ultimate  product  is  not  the  same.  Perhaps  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  Haber  process,  if  perfected  as  we  think  it  can  be,  wouM 
be  somewhat  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 

Concurrently  with  the  development  of  these  two  nitrate  planti^  it 
was  obviously  necessary  to  develop  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power  at  Muscle  Shoals  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  of  those  proc- 
esses consume  enormous  quantities  of  electricity  in  their  operation. 
but  not  so  much  the  Haber  process,  which  is  a  mechanical  process: 
there  you  simply  have  to  operate  machinery,  but  in  the  cyanamid 
process  the  ingredients  have  to  be  put  into  electric  furnaces  and 
heated  into  incandescence  by  the  operation  of  a  magnified  electric  arc. 

There  are  great  vats  into  which  these  ingredients  are  put  and  then 
an  electric  battery  is  put  in  them; -a  carbon  as  big  as  that  book  is 
stuck  down  in  the  middle  of  a  vat  and  that  is  heated  into  incandes- 
cence by  electricity  and  that  liquefies  or  melts  the  lime  and  other 
ingredients  of  cyanamid,  which  fuses  them  and  brings  about  lK>th 
chemical  and  physical  changes ;  after  being  treated  for  a  prolonged 
number  of  hours  it  is  allowed  to  cool  off,  taken  out  and  crushed,  an«l 
it  is  then  cyanamid.  That  consumes  enormous  quantities  of  elei-- 
tricity.  It  was  necessary  in  the  (emergency  of  the  war  to  erect  a  coal 
plant  to  produce  the  electricity  for  this  purpose  but  that,  of  course,  i- 
an  expensive  way  to  produce  electricity  if  hydroelectric  power  is  at 
all  available.  Not  knowing  how  long  the  war  would  last,  the  work 
of  constructing  a  dam  was  undertaken  and  pressed  forward  as  rajv 
idly  as  it  could  be.  The  war  came  to  an  end  and  left  on  our  hands 
plant  No.  1  and  plant  No.  2  of  the  nitrate  producing  plants,  the 
steam-power  plant,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  finest 
plants  in  the  world,  it  has  the  most  modern  machinery  in  it  and  is  a 
very  high  efficiency  plant,  and  it  left  the  dam  partially  constructed. 
The  Nitrates  Division  of  the  Ordnance  Department  appeare<l  liefore 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture — if  there  be  such  a  committee, 
the  committee  of  which  Senator  (Jronna  was  the  chairman — ami  we 
had  all  of  the  experts  in  America  on  this  subject  before  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  hearings,  of  course,  were  carefully  taken  down  and  printed, 
and  those  hearings  comprise,  I  think,  a  complete  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  that  plant,  the  wisdom  of  putting  it  into  commercial 
operation  for  the  production  of  fertilizer,  and  the  enormous  value  of 
it  to  the  country  as  an  asset  both  as  a  safeguard  in  the  event  of  war 
and  as  a  contribution  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  country.  1  am 
not  going  to  summarize  the  hearings  to  any  great  extent,  hut  in 
those  hearings  it  was  shown — well,  first,  I  said,  and  I  think  it  i^ 
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1  >eyonil  contratliction,  that  no  people  in  the  history  of  the  world  who 
have  risen  to  greatness  have  ever  disappeared  and  their  civilization 
tlisintegrated  except  from  one  or  the  other  of  two  causes — conquest 
\>y  a  military  adversary  is  one,  and  the  other  is  the  exhaustion  of  their 
soil  by  farming  without  replenishment  by  fertilizers.  This  dam  and 
the  nitrates  plants  at  Muscle  Shoals  are  safeguards  against  both  of 
those.  Thejr  are  an  indis})ensable  safeguard  in  our  military  interests 
against  continued  reliance  upon  as  remote  a  thing  as  the  nitrate  beds 
in  Chile,  where  national  interests  might  conflict  and  cut  us  off  from 
access,  as  well  as  sea  travel,  which  would  intervene  to  prevent  com- 
plete and  adequate  access. 

Then  it  was  shown  in  those  hearings  by  uncontroverted  and  incon- 
trovertible figures  that  the  importation  of  nitrates  into  this  country 
has  grown  steadily  and  the  production  of  synthetic  nitrates  has  grown 
steadily,  yet  the  curve  of  need  in  this  country  has  outstripped  the 
ag<rregate  of  our  importations  and  our  production.  Those  curves 
are  very  interesting,  and  I  hope  they  have  been  printed  from  the 
« 'harts  in  the  hearings.  But  they  show  that  if  Muscle  Shoals  plants 
1  and  2  were  operated  to  their  maximum  capacity  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  import  from  Chile  as  much  and  even  more  nitrate  than 
^ve  have  hitherto  imported,  and  that  the  privately  produced  synthetic 
nitrates  for  fertilizer  purposes  in  this  country  will  not  only  need  to 
he  pushed  in  addition  to  anything  that  the  Government  may  produce 
nt  this  point,  but  that  all  three  of  them  put  together  will  not  keep 
pace  with  the  agricultural  needs  of  this  country.  Step  by  step  and 
stage  by  stage  across  the  continent,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
coimtry,  we  are  exhausting  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  by  con- 
tinuous agriculture,  arfd  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  replenish  that  soil 
>vith  fertilizer.  Every  year  that  passes  takes  out  of  our  soil  just  so 
much  of  the  available  titrate  and  requires  us  to  put  more  back  in  its 
j)lace.  So  that  the  need  for  nitrate  is  traveling  west  all  the  time, 
and  so  far  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  is  concerned  more  and 
more  is  being  needed  as  more  complete  cultivation  of  the  soil  takes 
place. 

So  that  the  need  for  nitrate,  upon  which  the  whole  agricultural 
foundation  of  the  country  rests,  is  rising,  and  all  of  the  sources 
available,  including  these,  are  inadequate  to  replenish  what  yearly 
we  take  out  of  the  soil  with  our  growing  crops.  If  I  am  right  about 
that — and  I  think  the  ^hearing  before  the  Senate  committee  is  a 
complete  demonstration  of  it,  and  I  am  simplv  summarizing  it — 
there  is  no  national  necessity  that  has  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  which  it  is  possible  to  meet  by  these  projects  that  is 
comparable  in  its  importance  with  the  completion  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Dam  and  the  making  of  some  arrangement — I  am  not  wedded 
to  any  one — by  which  these  great  nitrate  plants  will- be  put  into 
operation  and  produce  fertilizer  nitrate  and  be  available  in  time 
of  war  for  the  production  of  military  nitrates. 

TO  CARRY  ON  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DAM. 

Now  I  come  briefly  to  the  dam.  The  figures  aboiit  it  are  very 
large;  they  somewhat  stagger  the  imagination  when  you  first  hear 
them,  and  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  project  which, 
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Avhen  completed,  will  produce  more  electric  power  than  is  p^o(lu(t^i 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  Falls.  Maybe  I  had  better  say 
one  other  word :  During  the  war  we  discovered  that  perhaps  the  mc^-i 
important  need  of  a  domestic  nature  was  the  power  need:  tiit* 
necessities  were  so  great  that  the  War  Department  had  to  un<ler- 
take  a  sort  of  supervisory  control  of  distribution. 

We  took  over  the  Niagara  Falls  power  and  withdrew  the  rifrlit 
to  use  power  from  some  companies  which  were  not  engaged  in  pn^ 
ducing  essentials  and  concentrated  the  power  on  the  production  of 
steel  alloys  and  things  of  that  sort  which  are  made  by  eleitri( 
processes.  The  country  was  finally  divided  into  districts.  New  Eiur- 
land  being  one,  the  southeast  district  another,  and  the  Pittsbur^j 
district  another.  The  dearth  of  power  was  estimated  and  steps  were 
taken  to  relieve  the  power  shortage  in  these  great  manufacturin*: 
districts,  upon  which  the  success  of  the  country's  war  industries  de- 
pended. In  a  great  many  places  the  War  Department  participates! 
in  making  additions  to  power  installations  in  order  that,  by  fet^l 
ing  into  a  common  system  of  distribution  wires,  a  condition  of 
saturation  throughout  a  particular  district  would  take  place— a 
saturation  in  some  places  and  a  dearth  in  others.  As  a  result  <>f 
Avhat  was  then  done,  the  attention  of  the  power  producers  in 
America  was  brought  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  electrii 
power  as  now  evolved  was  beyond  the  stage  of  the  private  furna*T 
and  the  private  generator.  Ultimately — perhaps  in  a  very  few  yars— 
the  United  States  will  be  divided  into  districts,  so  that  evervlKwIy 
who  produces  power  will  feed  it  into  a  common  system  and  the> 
will  all  take  out  of  a  common  system  and  so  make  for  econoiuj. 
having  large  generators,  if  possible,  near  the  mines,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  the  transportation  of  coal  and  distribution  by  high- 
tension  wires  over  relatively  large  areas. 

That  is  the  tendency,  and  it  is  a  very  wise  tendency.  As  coal  l>e- 
comes  scarcer  in  the  ITnited  States  and  as  the  transportation  co5»t< 
of  coal  become  higher  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  our 
national  economy  is  the  production  of  hydroelectric  power  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  it  is  a  very  striking  thing  that  the  Muscle  Shoals  Duin 
when  completed  will  save  annually  4,500,000  tons  of  coal,  an  enor- 
mous economy,  not  only  in  the  economy  of  labor  in  prodiucing  the 
coal  but  an  economy  in  the  transportation  of  coal  and  its  distribu- 
tion throughout  scattered  areas. 

ESTIMATED    COST    OF    DAM. 

Now,  for  the  dam  it  was  originallv  estimated  that  the  dam  woubl 
cost  between  $17,000,000  and  $20,000,000.  There  has  been  spent  on 
it  up  to  date  something  like  $10,000,000.  By  reason  of  the  increaseil 
cost  of  wages  and  materials  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  dam  may 
cost  as  much  as  $45,000,000.  That  figure,  however,  is  subject,  wo 
all  believe,  to  very  serious  discount  from  a  number  of  improvements 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  situation.  When  those  original  high 
estimates  were  made  we  were  dealing  with  labor  on  a  verj'  inefficient 
basis.  The  efficiency  of  labor  has  materially  improved  and  the  price 
of  materials  is  coming  down.  Gen.  Taylor  told  me  this  morning  that 
the  price  of  cement  has  gone  down  a  dollar  a  barrel  in  recent  months. 
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and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  a  substantial  reduction  will  be  made 
below  the  estimate  of  $45,000,000. 

I  think  I  have  given  you  a  general  picture  of  the  situation.  Gen. 
Taylor  has  all  the  figures  as  to  what  we  have  spent,  what  we  have  on 
hand,  what  we  need,  and  what  the  power  production  of  the  dam 
^vill  be. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
total  expenditures  on  this  dam  have  been  about  $10,000,000? 

Secretarv  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  $10,000,000  has  been  expended, 
but  there  ire  some  contracts  for  power-producing  machinery  which 
aggregate,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  additional  million  dallars,  which  are 
nnder  contract. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  amount  you  are  asking  for  here 

Secretary  Baker  (interposing).  $10,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Would  bring  the  total  appropriation  up  to  the 
total  authorized  in  the  national  defense  act  of  1920? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  so ;  more  than  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
l)ecause  the  President  has  transferred  a  substantial  part  of  his  fund 
to  the  Muscle  Shoals  Dam.  I  think  Gen.  Taylor  can  give  you  the 
figures.  We  have  spent,  I  think,  money  out  of  the  funds  that  were 
transferred  during  tne  war ;  we  have  spent  $10,000,000,  we  have  about 
$5,000,000  on  hand,  and  this  $10,000,000  we  are  asking  for  would 
bring  the  total  up  to  $25,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  proposed  to  do  with  the  $10,000,000, 
to  complete  the  dam  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Not  to  complete  the  dam,  but  to  go  forward 
with  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  not  complete  it? 

Secretarv  Baker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  power  house  been  constructed  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  foundations  have  been  put  in,  but  the  power 
liouse  has  not  been  constructed. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  have  you  there? 

(len.  Taylor.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  dam  ? 

(len.  Taylor.  Four  thousand  two  hundred  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  improvement  contemplate  a  series  of 
dams? 

Secretary  Baker.  This  improvement  does  not  itself.  Althoujgh 
oriffinally  the  design  was  to  have  two  dams  in  this  general  locality 
and  for  the  ultimate  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  River  other  dams 
will  have  to  be  completed  above  this,  but  if  another  dam  is  con- 
structed in  the  general  neighborhood  of  Muscle  Shoals  for  power 
purposes,  it  will  be  a  special  project  and  will  be  separately  deter- 
mined by  Congress  and  need  not  he  determined  until  the  success 
of  this  dam  has  been  determined. 

navigability  of  TENNESSEE  RIVT.R. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Tennessee  River  with 
regard  to  its  navigability  and  use  for  navigation  by  boats? 
Secretary  Baker.  I  will  let  Gen.  Taylor  answer  that  question. 
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Gen.  Taylor.  Below  Muscle  Shoals  it  has  been  improved  so  that 
we  have  6  feet  of  draft  practically  throughout  the  year  up  to  the 
rapids  upon  which  the  dam  is  being  constructed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  enough  to  accommodate  boats  or  craft 
that  could  be  most  economically  used  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  With  a  modern  bar^e  we  can  carry  a  thousand  tons, 
so  it  will  be  very  economical  navigation. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  dam  is  completed  what  distance  above 
the  dam  will  you  be  getting  6  feet  of  depth  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Seventeen  miles.  The  pool  of  this  dam  is  17  miles 
long.  The  depth  varies  from  100  feet  at  the  lower  end  to  6  feet  at 
the  upper  end. 

The  Chairman.  What  uses  would  the  river  be  put  to  above  the 
dam  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Until  the  other  improvements  are  completed  there 
will  be  comparatively  little  use  made  of  it.  The  whole  question  of 
improvement  of  the  Tennessee  River  for  power  purposes  and  navi- 
gation is  being  investigated  at  the  present  time  under  the  authoritj 
granted  at  the  last  session.  The  river  and  harbor  bill  authorized  a 
preliminary  examination  and  survey^  of  the  Tennessee  River,  anJ 
that  entire  subject  is  now  being  investigated  and  will  be  duly  re- 
ported to  Congress.  There  has  been  for  many  years  limited  naviga- 
tion on  the  Tennessee  River  all  the  way  from  Knoxville  down.  Thi- 
particular  section  has  always  been  the  worst  section.  Many  year> 
ago  there  was  a  small  canal  carrying  about  5  feet  over  this  section, 
but  that  was  a  great  handicap.  There  is  a  small  section  of  the  canal 
at  the  upper  end  of  this  shoal  which  will  have  to  be  used,  so  there 
will  still  DC  indifferent  navigation. 

The  Chairman.  At  Muscle  Shoals  there  are  shoals  that  practicaUy 
prevent  navigation  over  those  shoals  without  the  construction  of  a 
dam? 

(xen.  Taylor.  Except  for  a  limited  navigation.  There  is  4-foot 
navigation. 

The  Chairman.  At  present? 

Gen.  Taylor.  By  a  very  small  canal — an  old-fashioned  canal. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  river? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  6y  the  construction  of  that  dam  you  can  use  the 
river  about  17  miles  above  the  dam? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  depth  will  vary  from  100  feet  at  the  dam  to 
6  feet  at  the  upper  end. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the 
improvement  to  navigation  are  only  incidental  to  the  advantages 
which  you  seek  to  obtain  by  way  of  the  production  of  nitrate? 

Secretary  Bakbr.  They  have  always  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
essential  improvement  of  the  river.  The  Tennessee  River  is  so  great 
that  its  improvement  for  navigation  has  always  been  a  more  or  le&< 
settled  project  in  the  congressional  mind.  The  cost  of  the  navigation 
improvement  alone,  as  indicated  to  you,  would  perhaps  have  been 
$18,000,000  at  this  point.  This  is  the  backbone — the  ridge  across  tlie 
river.  There  are  large  areas  substantially  undeveloped  of  excellent 
coal  lands  on  the  river  above  Muscle  Shoals,  and  when  navigation  i^ 
really  established  on  the  river  those  coal  beds  will  come  into  use  and 
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with  the  exhaustion  of  coal  elsewhere  will,  of  course,  become  of  vital 
importance. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  NITRATE  SUITABLE  FOR  FERTILIZER. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
pro<.]ucin«:  nitrate  suitable  for  fertilizer  by  either  of  the  processes 
you  have  told  us  about  in  the  event  this  entire  program  is  carried  out? 

Secretary  Baker.  Those  figures  are  fully  set  up  in  the  Senate  report 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  they  show,  on  very  conservative  esti- 
mates, that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  compete  with  imported  Chilean 
nitrate ;  that  is,  we  will  be  able  to  make  nitrogen  for  commercial  fer- 
tilizer  at  a  price  which  will  enable  us  to  undersell,  as  far  as  we  have 
<|iiantity,  the  Chilean  importation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  those  figures  are 
based  on  the  prewar  or  present  price  of  Chilean  nitrate? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  give  both  prices  before  and  after  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  in  a  hearing  before  this 
I'ommittee  before  we  entered  the  war,  when  Senator  Smith  of  South 
C^arolina  and  Secretary  Houston,  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
appeared,  it  was  stated  by  Senator  Smith,  who  is  a  practical  farmer, 
that  nitrates  could  not  be  used  advantageously  for  fertilizer  if  they 
cost  more  than  $65  a  ton. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  includes  probably  the  physical  delivery  to 
the  farmer;  I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  is  rather  the  construction 
plant  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  to  complete  this  entire 
proiect  if  the  money  was  expended  in  an  economical  way? 

Gen.  Taylor.  In  about  three  years. 

DEMAND  FOR  SURPLUS  PO\VER. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  expenditure  produce  more  power  than 
would  be  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  the  nitrogen  that  would  be 
needed  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Very  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  done  with  the  excess  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  An  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made  by  which 
that  will  be  made  available  for  the  industrial  district  of  which  Bir- 
mingham is  the  center.  This  project  will  produce  about  100,000  horse- 
power all  the  year  around,  and  m  addition  to  that  for  eight  months 
in  the  year  about  500,000  additional.  My  own  belief  is  that  it  will 
be  wise" to  use  the  100,000  preliminary  horsepower  for  distribution  in 
that  whole  district  in  conjunction  with  other  p)ower  producers,  mak- 
ing a  steady  earning,  with  the  secondary  horsepower  limited  to  eight 
nionths'  duration  in  any  year  when  the  river  is  low,  to  be  used  in  the 
seasonal  commodity,  fertilizer.  So  we  would  use  the  preliminary 
horsepower  for  the  industrial  service,  and  the  secondary  power 
would  be  used  during  the  eight  months'  duration  for  the  production 
of  this  seasonal  commodity. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Are  you  satisfied  from  the  industrial  situation  in  that 
section  that  there  will  be  ample  demand  for  the  surplus  power? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  not  only  satisfied  df  that,  but  Gen.  Taylor 
has  conferred  with  those  who  have  been  studying  the  district,  and  it 
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is  the  judgment  of  the  best  experts  that  if  the  Governmept  were  ncK 
to  make  this  improvement  that  there  would  have  to  be  expended  by 
private  agencies  perhaps  $125,000,000  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of 
power  which  the  immediate  industrial  future  of  that  section  will 
indicate. 

The  Chairmax.  What  will  be  the  maximum  produced  during  the 
period  of  low  water  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  the  period  of  low  water  is  tided  over 
by  the  building  of  the  dam,  and  then  there  is  a  great  storage  area, »} 
we  do  not  depend  upon  the  flow  of  the  stream  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  that  at  all  seasons  of  the  year? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Records  of  flow  for  the  years  from  1895  to  1914. 
inclusive  (except  1904,  where  the  records  are  incomplete),  show  that 
the  extreme  lowest  flow  of  the  stream  was  sufficient  to  produce  85,(M' 
horsepower  (64,000  kilowatts),  but  in  only  6  years  of  the  19  records 
did  the  lowest  river  discharge  fall  below  the  quantity  necessary  to 
produce  the  100,000  horsepower  to  be  provided  by  the  first  installn- 
tion  of  macliinery.  The  total  time  during  which  the  flow  was  less 
than  sufficient  to  produce  this  100,000  horsepower  was  but  1.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  time. 

The  Chairman,  ii  you  use  the  dam  to  supply  power  for  all  pur- 
poses or  to  certain  industries  and  municipalities,  your  real  strength 
would  be  the  strength  with  the  minimum  flow,  so  that  if  you  had  h 
month  or  two  of  low  water,  when  you  got  only  perhaps  50  horse 
power,  then  vour  plant  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  steaiL 
plant  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  entirely  true.  That  is  overcome  by  the 
building  of  the  dam  and  creatine  a  storage  reservoir  which  permit:? 
the  water  to  be  let  out  as  you  neea  it  to  make  power.  But  in  addition 
to  that  there  is  at  Muscle  Shoals,  as  I  have  indicated,  this  very  lar;^ 
steam  plant,  which,  in  the  event  of  an  unusually  and  unprecedented! 
low  stage  of  river  for  a  long  period  of  time,  could  be  put  into  tem- 
porary operation  to  boost  the  power. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  plant  No.  1? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  are  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  The  Sheffield  plant  and  the  No.  1  plant  are  right 

together  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Sheffield  and  Florence,  Ala.,  are  small  village^ 
right  about  Muscle  Shoals. 

STORAGE   OF    WATER. 

Gen.  Tayix)^.  Supplementing  the  Secretary's  statement,  theiv  i> 
quite  a  large  development  of  power  all  over  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
and  that  all  tends  to  equalize  tha  flow  of  the  river.  Ther question  of 
storage  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  being  studied.  The  develop- 
ments down  there  are  growing  and  eventually  the  flow  will  be  mort* 
nearly  equalized,  so  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  within  a  compara- 
tively few  years  it  will  be  equalized  enough* so  that  it  will  never  fall 
below  100,000  at  Muscle  Shoals. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  flow  very  much  over  the  land? 

Gen.  Tayi.or.  No,  sir.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  precipitous  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  length  of  the  pool,  and  that  entire  que?- 
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tion  has  been  taken  up  and  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  flooded  land 
has  already  been  purchased  and  paid  for. 

Secretary  Baker.  A  lot  was  donated. 

(Jen.  Taylor.  The  flood  damages  are  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  will  this  dam  be  ? 

(Jen.  Taylor.  One  hundred  feet. 

Secretary  Baker.  Incidentally,  I  may  say  the  dam  by  reason  of 
its  great  height  is  required  to  be  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  the 
construction  of  a  road  across  the  top,  so  that  we  obviate  the  necessity 
of  building  a  bridge  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  width  of  the  dam  at  the  base? 

(Jen.  Taylor.  Something  over  100  feet. 

The  Chairman.  In  building  a  structure  of  this  kind,  do  you  build 
it  in  sections  or  does  the  entire  work  across  the  river  proceed  at  the 
same  time  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sii*;  we  have  to  draw  off  a  section  of  the  river 
and  take  the  water  off  that  section.  We  build  that  and  when  com- 
pleted we  tear  out  the  cofferdam  and  allow  the  water  to  flow  over, 
and  then  build  the  foundation  for  another  section. 

AMOUNT  OF  CONSTRUCTION  COMPLETED. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  constructed  of  the  dam? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  have  the  foun(iation  in  a  short  portion  of  the 
<lam  only.  The  construction  of  the  dam  has  really  only  commenced 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months.  During  September  we  com- 
menced to  place  the  concrete,  and  during  October  we  placed  about 
28,000  yards  and  in  November  approximately  the  same  amount,  but 
we  are  increasing  the  rate  now. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  add 
to  that,  if  I  am  permitted,  that  the  preparation  for  a  great  engi- 
neering work  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  work  itself,  the  preparation 
of  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  erecting  of  concrete  mixers  and  dis- 
tributee, the  temporary  bridge  across  the  river,  and  the  erection  of  a 
part  of  the  dam.  I  asked  Gen.  Taylor  to  give  me  an  estimate  of  the 
percentage  of  the  gross  work  to  be  done  that  represented,  and  he 
estimated  it  to  be  30  per  cent  of  the  total  work.     • 

The  Chairman.  Completed? 

Gen.  TAYiiOR.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  cubic  vards  of  concrete  will  be  re- 
quired  in  the  dam? 

Secretary  Baker.  A  little  over  a  million. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  costing  per  yard  ? 

Gen.  TAYiiOR.  It  is  costing  between  seven  and  eight  dollars  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  what  it  cost  to  build  the  locks  in 
Panama  i 

(len.  Tayu)R.  Of  course,  in  that  cost  we  are  also  charging  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  cost  of  the  plant,  charging  off  the  cost  of  the  plant 
as  we  go  along,  and  all  the  cost  will  be  charged  into  the  plant  when 
we  finish. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  that  involves  cost  of  plant? 

Gen.  TAYTiOR.  I  can  not  give  you  that  figure  offhand. 
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The  Chairman.  What  have  you  there  in  the  way  of  equipment 
an(lj)lant  now? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  have  constructed  the  bridge  across  the  river  that 
the  Secretary  has  spoken  of,  which  is  the  main  item.  That  has  cost 
us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000.  We  have  concrete  mixing  plants. 
The  capacity  of  our  plants  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000  cubic 
yards  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  pouring  concrete  now? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  tSere  on  Monday  of  this  week  and 
with  three  eight-hour  shifts  they  put  in  2,000  yards.  Not  all  the 
plants  are  working  at  the  present  time  because  the  foundations  at 
the  south  end  are  not  ready  to  take  concrete.  We  also  have  an  equip- 
ment of  cranes,  derricks,  locomotives,  and  cars;  in  fact,  our  entire 
working  equipment.  We  have  also  a  very  large  camp  which  at-com- 
modates  approximately  3/)00  men,  bunk  houses,  quartere,  and  mess 
halls  for  the  entire  outfit.  In  other  words,  our  preliminary  arrange- 
ments are  all  practically  completed.  Incidentally,  in  order  to  get 
our  cement  down  there  we  had  to  purchase  freight  cars,  and  we  have 
in  the  neighborhood  of  100  cars  that  we  purchased.  That  has  been 
our  only  way  of  getting  cement.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  we 
would  have  been  entirely  unable  to  get  the  cement.  We  send  thosse 
cars  to  the  cement  mills  with  guards  to  see  that  they  are  loaded  and 
brought  back  to  the  work.  That  is  the  only  way  we  are  able  to  get  it- 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  do  you  get  the  cement  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Wherever  we  can;  part  of  it  from  the  Lehigh  Co.. 
part  from  Pennsylvania,  a  large  part  from  Indiana,  and  part  in  the 
South.  Last  spring  and  during  the  early  fall  we  were  getting  it 
wherever  we  could.  We  advertised  last  spring  repeatedly  and  got 
no  bids.  We  are  now  to  issue  an  advertisement  for  the  necessary 
supply  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  power  do  you  operate  your  mixers  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  With  electric  power  which  we  purchase  from  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.    We  purchase  it  through  the  nitrate  plant. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  running  the  steam  plant  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 
»  Secretary  Baker.  The  cost  of  running  the  unit  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  amount*  of  power  required.    It  is  60,000  kilowatt. 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  only  use  approximately  a\  fraction  of  that 
amount  of  power. 

I  have  a  number  of  pictures  here  that  show  the  condition  of  the 
work  that,  I  think,  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  This  [indicating"!  is 
a  view  taken  from  the  south  side  of  the  river;  the  river  is  flowing 
down  in  this  direction  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  your  crushed  rock  from  the  rock 
you  excavate? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Only  partially. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  work? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  very  large  crushing  plant  there 
in  which  we  use  all  the  good  rock  that  we  can  get  out  of  the  excava- 
tions, but  up  to  the  present  time  most  of  that  rock  has  been  mixe^I 
with  mud  so  that  we  were  not  able  to  use  it.  However,  all  the  goml 
rock  we  get  out  we  run  through  the  crushing  plant.    For  the  main 
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concrete   materials   we   depend   upon  sand  and  gravel   which  we 
excavate  from  the  river,  about  19  miles  below. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  excavate  rock  from  the  river? 

(len.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  very  fine  gravel  pit  down  there 
that  we  investigated  very  thoroughly  and  that  contains  over 
1,()0(),00()  yards  of  material,  or  enough  material  to  complete  the 
<»ntire  project. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  bring  that  material  up  to  the  mixing 
plant? 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  is  brought  up  in  scows  to  just  below  the  Flor- 
ence bridge,  where  we  transfer  it  to  our  own  cars  and  bring  it  up  the 
river  on  our  own  tracks. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  own  trackage? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  jsve  have  about  25  miles 
track,  and  that  was  one  of  our  heaviest  items. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  constructed  this  temporary  bridge? 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  is  all  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Clear  across  the  river? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  three  tracks  all  the  way  across 
and  a  fourth  track  built  a  part  of  the  way.  That  bridge  has  cost  us 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000.  There  are  several  very  urgent  rea- 
sons why  we  think  we  should  have  this  money  to  continue  the  work. 
At  the  present  time  our  expenditures  are  running  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $700,000  per  month,  and  our  present  funds  will  be  exhausted 
about  the  1st  of  June.  If  we  are  obliged  to  shut  down  the  work,  of 
course  there  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  the  disintegration  of  our  work- 
ing force  that  we  have  gathered  together  after  two  years'  work. 

Our  present  force  is  the  residue  of  pickings  of  the  men  we  have 
had  there.  In  addition  to  that,  with  the  closing  down  of  the  work 
there  would  be  the  inefficiency  that  is  always  present  when  you  close 
down  and  then  start  up  again.  There  would  be  the  care  of  the  plant 
and  the  certain  loss  of  much  *preliminarv  work  that  we  have  done. 
Then  there  would  be  the  possible  loss  of  bridge  construction  because 
of  high  floods.  Of  course,  we  are  always  subject  to  that  danger.  We 
have  records  of  floods  in  the  past  40  years  which*  if  they  should 
occur  at  the  present  time,  would  probably  result  in  damage  to  that 
bridge,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  particularly  anxious 
to  push  th^  work  through  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  and  minimize 
the  time  in  which  the  bridge  would  be  subjected  to  danger  from  those 
floods. 

length  of  time  for  completion  of  plant — LABOR  turno\t:r. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  long  would  it  take  to  complete  the  plant  ? 

(len.  Tayi/)r.  Three  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  labor  market? 

(ren.  Tayix)r.  The  labor  market  at  the  present  time  is  good,  l)ut  it 
has  been  very  bad.  We  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  labor  until 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  we  have  had  recruiting  stations 
all  over  the  South.  We  have  obtained  labor  from  as  far  as  Xew 
Orleans  and  from  all  over  the  South.  Our  labor  turnover  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year  was  40  per  cent  per  month,  but  that  has 
been  decreasing.    In  September  it  was  about  80  per  cent ;  in  October, 
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25  per  cent,  and  in  Xoveraber  it  was  less  than  20  per  cent.  VTe  have 
also  closed  up  quite  a  number  of  our  recruiting  stations  because  the 
diificulty  in  obtaining  labor  has  greatly  decreased,  and  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  labor. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  have  colored  labor  largely? 

(Jen.  Tatlor.  Yes,  sir. 

WAGES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  wage  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  minimum  wage  is  $3.60  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Of  eight  hours? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  We  pay  practically  the  union  rates.  We 
adjust  our  rates  to  correspond  on  an  average  with  the  union  rates. 
We  do  not  pay  quite  the  average  union  rate,  but  we  make  thorough 
investigations  as  to  what  wages  are  being  paid  in  near-by  towns,  and 
then  adjust  our  wages  according  to  those  rates.  It  depends,  of  course, 
altogether  upon  the  different  classes  of  labor. 

HOUSING. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  in  the  way  of  living  facilities  and 
housing?    Do  you  have  barracks? 

(Jen.  Taylor.  We  have  a  complete  camp,  and  I  can  give  you  a 
statement  of  the  people  we  house.  In  October  we  housed  1,689  white 
people,  using  61  bunk  houses  and  166  family  houses.  Of  the  colored 
force  we  housed  1,477,  using  60  bunk  houses  and  54  family  houses. 
Then,  for  subsistence  we  used  14  mess  halls,  serving  210,765  meals 
during  the  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  them  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  charge  for  the  service.  We  do  not 
give  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  a  charge  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire 
service  ? 

Gen.  rAYLOR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  does  it  average  per  day? 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  is  about  $1  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Per  man  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

monthly  rate  of  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  monthly  rate  of  expenditure  with 
your  present  organization  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Approximately  $700,000.  Since  the  30th  of  June 
our  expenditures  have  been  as  follows:  During  July  the  expendi- 
ture was  $768,273.98 ;  during  August,  $669,979.37 ;  during  September, 
$700,790.56 ;  during  October,  $683,086.73 ;  and  for  November  the  ex- 
penditures will  be  somewhat  greater.  Those  are  the  actual  expenvli- 
tures;  that  is,  what  we  actually  paid  out.  We  have  outstanding 
obligations  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000,  principally  for  our 
turbines  and  generators.  The  contract  for  the  turbines  is  with  the 
I.  P.  Morris  department  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  that  eon- 
tract  amounting  for  the  four  turbines  to  $519,600.     Our  contract  with 
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the  Westinghouse  Co,  for  the  generators  and  accessories  for  the  four 
turbines  amounts  to  $479,400.  They  will  be  completed  in  about  a 
year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  had,  all  £old,  for  this 
project? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  have  had  $17,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  was  direct  appropriation? 

(len.  Taylor.  It  was  all  an  allotment  from  the  President's  national- 
defense  fund. 

The  Chairman.  At  your  present  rate  of  expenditure  you  antici- 
pate that  your  funds  will  be  entirely  exhausted  by  the  1st  of  June  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  Here  [indicating]  is  a  chart  which  shows 
graphically  the  rate  of  expenditure  and  the  probable  date  of 
exhaustion. 

COST  FOR  GUARDING  AND  PRESERVING  PLANT. 

The  CHAiR2kfAN.  (Jeneral,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  if  no  additional  funds  were  granted,  and  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  shut  down  the  work  on  the  1st  of  June,  what  would 
be  the  monthly  cost  of  guarding  the  plant  and  preserving  it? 

Gren.  Taylor.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  how  carefully  you 
guarded  it.  I  would  say  that  the  cost  would  probably  be  $25,000  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  plant  properly. 

The  Chairman.  Per  month? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  probably  get  along  for  $20,000 
or  $26,000  per  month,  but  our  losses  would  not  be  at  all  measurable 
by  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  Would  it  cost  $25,000  per  n^onth? 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  would  require  $25,000  per  month  to  take  care  of 
it  properly.  To  care  for  it  and  look  out  for  it  properly,  we  would 
have  to  have  a  rather  large  force.  That  project  is  scattered  over  a 
large  area.  We  have,  as  I  said,  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  freight 
cars,  a  lot  of  locomotives,  a  lot  of  cranes,  and  a  very  large  equipment, 
which,  if  we  were  going  to  use  it  again,  we  would  have  to  care  for 
and  preserve.  I  doubt  whether  $25,000  per  month  would  cover  that 
exj^enditure.  However,  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  expense  that 
would  be  caused  by  closing  down  ancf  starting  up  again.  We  are  em- 
ploying Mr.  H.  L.  Cooper  as  consulting  engineer  in  this  work,  and  he 
<rives  his  services  for  nothing.  I  asked  him  the  other  day  what  the 
expense  or  cost  would  be  if  we  closed  it  down,  or  if  we  could  not 
get  an  appropriation  at  this  time,  and  he  estimated  it  at  $4,000,000. 
He  estimated  that  as  the  cost  if  the  Government  should  close  the 
work  down  and  then  start  up  later. 

The  Chairman.  What  length  of  time  do  you  figure  in  your  com- 
putation that  the  plant  would  be  shut  down  ?  Of  course,  if  it  were 
shut  down  one  dav  and  started  up  the  next  day  or  a  week  later 

(Jen.  Taylor  (interposing).  Then,  of  course,  it  would  not  take 
that,  but  I  was  estimatmg  on,  say,  a  year,  or  on  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  bring  about  the  disorganization  of  our  working  force.  The 
minute  we  close  down,  all  of  our  forces  will  scatter  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  then  we  will  have  to  start  in  again  with  recruiting  stations 
in  order  to  build  up  the  force.  If  we  were  to  close  down,  we  would 
have  to  lay  our  plans  for  protecting  the  property.    The  cofferdams 
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would  be  flooded,  and  would  have  to  be  pumped  out  again.  It  is 
possible  that  they  would  be  seriously  damaged,  and  our  cofferdams 
cost  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  $360,000.  That  is  the  amount  wfe  had 
expended  on  cofferdams  up  to  the  1st  of  November.  On  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge,  we  expended  $588,000. 

COFFEBDAMS. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  build  two  cofferdams? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  have  built  a  cofferdam  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  a  cofferdam  on  the  north  side  of  Jackson  Island,  a  cofferdam 
on  the  south  side  of  Jackson  Island,  and  a  cofferdam  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  making  four  cofferdams. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  completed  the  work  in 
those  areas  where  you  have  to  build  cofferdams  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  At  cofferdam  No.  1  the  work  will  be  completed  in  a 
few  days  sufficiently  to  permit  us  to  tear  out  that  cofferdam.  We  are 
no  longer  interested  in  that  cofferdam,  but  in  the  others  we  are  just 
beginning  to  place  concrete.  In  the  case  of  the  Jackson  Island  dam. 
we  will  be  out  of  that  possibly  by  next  June.  That  is  one  of  the  large 
dams. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  two  cofferdams  to  build? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  we  do  not  have  money  provided  we 
can  not  continue  work  up  to  the  1st  of  June.  We  can  not  use  all  of 
the  money  we  have  for  that  purpose,  because  we  would  have  to  reserve 
some  to  guard  the  work  during  the  period  of  close  down. 

LOCKS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  locks  do  you  have? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  One  on  each  side  of  the  river? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  we  have  one  above  the  other.  Each  lock  has 
a  lift  of  50  feet.    That  is  higher  than  any  lock  we  have  in  this  countrv. 

The  Chairman.  The  lift  is  50  feet? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  each  lock  has  a  lift  of  50  feet,  making  a 
total  lift  of  100  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  construction  of  the  core 
of  the  dam,  or  is  the  dam  of  solid  concrete  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  of  solid  concrete,  with  such  rock  as  we 
could  get  out  of  the  excavation  that  was  suitable  to  bury  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  dam  with 
a  base  100  feet  in  width  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  type  of  dam  that  is  hollow. 
There  is  a  hollow  type  of  dam  called  the  Ambusson  dam.  That  is  a 
hollow  dam,  but  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  soli<l 
dam  and  hollow  dam.  There  are  other  things  that  enter  into  it  rather 
than  the  amount  of  concrete.  It  is  of  an  entirely  different  construc- 
tion, and  it  is  much  more  costly  construction  per  cubic  yard.  It  is  a 
dam  that  is  not  favored  by  engineers  in  general,  and  the  type  of  dam 
we  are  building  here  is  the  type  commonly  used  in  large  construction 
work.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  project  in  the  world  comparable  to  this 
where  a  hollow  type  dam  is  used. 
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Secretary  Baker.  There  is  a  dam  of  that  type  at  Panama,  the 
Gatun  Dam,  but  that  dam  is  fully  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  base. 

The  Chairman.  That  dam,  as  I  recall,  is  filled  with  earth. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  earth  dam. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  has  one  concrete  wall. 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  is  around  the  Gatun  spillway.  The  concrete 
Avail  is  in  the  spillway  section.  The  hollow  type  dam  is  not  generally 
favored  in  large  construction  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  matter? 

Gen.  Tayix)R   I  think  not 

Secretary  Baker.  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion. To  supplement  a  previous  answer,  the  hearing  to  which  I  re- 
ferred was  beforfe  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  it  was  had  on  Monday,  March  22,  1920.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  identifying  mark  on  this  hearing.  The  chairman  asked  me 
about  the  cost  of  producing  fertilizer.  The  cost  of  producing  com- 
mercial cyanamid,  using  water  power,  would  be  $27.03  per  ton,  as 
against  $36.16  per  ton  using  steam  power.  The  cost  of  producing 
nitrate  of  ammonia  would  be  $75.35,  using  water  power,  as  against 
$96.92  using  steam  power.  The  cost  of  the  product  which  we  propose 
mainly  to  produce — sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  very  highly 
valuable  fertilizer,  as  such,  would  be  $48.19  per  ton,  as  contrasted 
with  $58.70  using  steam  power.  That  price  of  $48.19  per  ton  is  to  be 
contrasted  with  a  prewar  market  price  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  of 
about  $60  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  About  two  years  ago,  as  I  recall  it,  you  asked  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory  to  make  studies 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  this  material,  so  as  to  make  it 
readily  and  easily  available  for  fertilizer  purposes.  My  under- 
standing was  that  at  that  time  your  product  came  in  a  caked  form 
that  could  not  be  used  for  fertilizer,  and  that  you  had  not  stand- 
ardized the  process  of  preparing  the  nitrates  so  they  would  not  cake. 

Secretary  jBaker.  That  is  substantially  accurate,  but  I  did  not  ask 
for  an  appropriation  for  a  laboratory.  I  told  the  committee,  how- 
ever, that  we  were  working  on  a  laboratory  process,  or  chemical  proc- 
ess, to  get  the  nitrates  into  a  form  where  they  would  be  less  absorptive 
of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  prevent  caking  and  to  make 
them  more  drillable  in  agricultural  use. 

The  Chairaian.  Has  that  been  done? 

Secretary  Baker.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  not  susceptible  to  that 
condition,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  be  easily  used  as  a  fertilizer? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  putting  in  now  a  sulphuric  acid 
plant,  which  will  enable  us  to  convert  our  product  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia into  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  question  was  that  if  you  had 
this  plant  and  could  not  produce  the  material  in  a  form  in  which  it 
would  be  useful  for  fertilizer  purposes 

Secretary  Baker  (interposing).  It  was  that  situation  that  drove 
us  to  the  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  the  ordinary 
commercial  product. 

Mr.  Byrns.  My  recollection  is  that  the  request  for  the  laboratory 
came  from  the  Agricultural  Department. 
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Secretary  Baker,  No,  sir.  It  came  from  the  Nitrate  Division  of 
the  War  l5epartment.  We  were  working  out  here  at  the  American 
University. 

On  pa^e  90  of  this  hearing,  or  opposite  page  90^  there  is  a  com- 
posite table  showing  all  the  sources  of  production  and  all  the 
sources  or  all  the  agencies  which  use  inorganic  nitrogen  in  the 
United  States.  The  table  is  very  complicated  to  the  eye  at  first 
glance,  but  not  upon  a  somewhat  simple  explanation.  Tlixq  sources 
of  production  of  nitrogen,  apart  from  organic  matter  or  natural 
manures,  are  given  here,  including  the  coking  of-  coal  in  by- 
product ovens.  Government  fixed-nitrogen  plants,  private  fixed- 
nitrogen  plants,  imports  of  Canadian  cyanamid,  imports  of  Eu- 
ropean sulphate  of  ammonia^  and  imports  of  Chilean  nitrate. 
They  are  all  indicated  in  this  table.  The  total  quantity  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  is  shown,  and  the  growtn  of  the  need 
for  the  various  uses — agriculture,  the  industries,  and  military  ex- 

Elosives — is  shown'.  You  will  see  that  the  future  needs  to  1930  have 
een  projected  upon  a  rising  curve,  which  is  harmonious  with,  or  is 
practically  a  continuation  of,  the  curve  of  rising  needs  from  1900  to 
1916.  You  will  see  from  that  table  that  the  need  for  nitrogen  in 
those  three  fields  of  consumption — agriculture,  the  industries,  and 
for  military  explosives — ^has  Been  a  rismg  need. 

That  table  snows  what  I  said  a  while  ago,  and  that  is,  that  if 
these  plants  were  completed,  and  all  of  the  existing  agencies  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  ammonia,  together  with  the  importation  of 
nitrogen,  should  continue  at  the  present  rate,  there  woiud  still  be  a 
tremendous  shortage  in  this  country. 

amount  necessary  for  completion  of  plant. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  I  understand  that  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
installation  of  this  project  aggregate  $17,000,000? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  the  total  expenditure  to  date  aggregates 
about  $12,000,000,  and  we  have  a  little  over  $5,000,000  available.  At 
our  present  rate  of  expenditure  that  amount  will  be  exhausted  about 
the  1st  of  June.    Our  total  allotments  have  been  $17,000,000. 

Air.  Magee.  You  would  practically  expend  the  $17,000,000  by  the 
1st  of  June  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  the  proposed  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  com- 
plete the  project? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  that  simply  gives  money  enough  to  continue 
the  project  next  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  do  you  estimate  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  project? 

Gen.  Taylor.  $45,000,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  Additional? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  that  includes  the  total  installation  of  600.0^ x> 
horsepower. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  this  additional  appropriation  were  granted^  you 
would  still  require  a  further  appropriation  of  $18,000,000  to  com- 
plete theproject? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  explained  a  little  earlier  in  the 
hearing,  before  you  came  in,  that  this  estimate  of  $45,000,000  is 
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based  upon  the  actual  cost  during  the  month  of  May.  Since  May 
our  costs  have  run  down,  due  to  tlie  better  prices  for  materials,  and 
particularly  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  labor.  However,  I 
am  leaving  the  estimate  at  $45,000,000  because  there  may  be  some 
other  contingencies.  While  we  made  a  liberal  estimate  for  con- 
tingencies, we  are  not  prepared  to  reduce  that  estimate  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Magee.  No  nitrate  as  yet  has  been  produced  there  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  nitrates  have  been  produced  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  Under  steam  power? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  you:  The 
plant  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  was  actually  producing  nitrates. 

Mr.  Magee.  In  quantities? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  was  ready  to  produce  in  quantities. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  much  has  been  produced  there? 

Secretary  Baker.  Two  or  three  thousand  tons  have  been  pro- 
<Iiiced. 

Mr.  Magee.  At  what  rate  would  that  be  per  month  i 

Col.  Burns.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  110,000  tons  of  ammonia 
nitrate  per  year,  which  would  be,  roughly,  9,000  tons  per  month. 

Mr.  Magee.  Under  steam  power? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  the  capacity  of  the  plant  under  any 
form  of  power. 

^Ir.  Magee.  I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  completing  this  dam 
is  to  give  water  p6wer,  because  you  contemplate  that  it  would  be 
t?conomical  to  use  water  power  instead  of  steam  power;  but,  if 
necessary,  I  understand  that  you  could  produce  nitrates  by  the  use 
of  steam  power  there. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  you  could,  I  assume,  produce  fertilizer  there  by 
steam  power  to-day? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

PROBABLE  LOSS  FROM  STOPPING  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  I  understand  it,  Gen.  Taylor,  you  have  moneys 
here  appropriated  sufficient  to  run  you  until  the  1st  of  June.  Sup- 
pose the  construction  of  that  dam  should  be  stopped  temporarily, 
when  would  be  the  best  time  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  work?   . 

(len.  Taylor.  I  should  sav  if  we  are  to  stop  temporarily,  we 
should  stop  immediately  before  spending  any  more  money  there, 
because  if  we  stop  temporarily  we  would  never  know  when  we 
would  begin  again.  We  could  continue  a  little  longer  and  do  suffi- 
cient worK  at  one  end  of  the  cofferdam  at  Jackson  Island  to  make  it 
safe,  so  that  we  would  not  suffer  any  loss  if  that  cofferdam  went 
out.  I  assume  that  suspending  temporarily  would  mean  stopping 
with  the  possibility  of  never  starting  up  again,  and  that  all  the 
money  put  into  the  project  might  be  lost-- — 

Mr,  Magee  (interposing),  i  do  not  know  that  that  necessarily 
follows. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  the  best  answer  to  your  question,  Mr. 
Magee — and  I  think  I  understand  what  your  question  is  seeking — 
is  this:  That  if  we  stop  for  a  year,  which  woiUd  mean  the  failure 
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of  appropriation  for  one  year,  the  probable  loss  would  be  betwwn 
$4,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  That  certain  work- 
might  be  performed  toward  the  preservation  of  the  property,  anil 
you  might  run,  we  will  say,  to  the  1st  of  April  or  to  the  1st  of  next 
October.    That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  know  whether  Gen.  Taylor  woul  1 
be  able  to  give  you  an  estimate  as  to  the  completion  of  such  [K>r- 
tions  of  the  work  as  could  be  completed  and  removed  from  the  peril 
of  destruction  or  loss. 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  could  not  do  that  offhand  and  would  have  to  ven 
carefully  study  the  situation  if  we  should  stop.  If  we  knew  we 
were  going  to  stop  for  a  year,  we  w^ould  make  our  plans  to  stop  at 
the  most  advantageous  time,  and  it  would  require  some  very  care- 
ful estimates. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  said  that  a  certain  cofferdam  would  be  removetl 
•after  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  more  work. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  w^hat  I  had  in  mind  was  whether  vou  could  tem- 
porarily  stop  the  work  and  take  it  up  at  some  more^  advantageoih 
time  to  the  Government  and  the  public  interests. 

Gen.  Tayix)r.  If  we  knew  we.  were  going  to  be  out  of  money  wt- 
would,  of  course,  take  every  precaution  to  place  the  work  in  sii'li 
condition  that  the  loss  would  be  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Your  statement  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  cost  per  mont . 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  greater  loss  to  which  you  referre*' 
and  was  based  on  the  idea  that  this  cofferdam,  to  which  Mr.  Ma<rw 
refers,  and  possibly  this  second  cofferdam  at  Jacksons  Island,  woul- 
be  removed  by  that  time. 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  is  correct;  the  $25,000  a  month  which  I  gav.* 
was  a  very  rough  estimate  merely  for  the  care  of  the  buil<lin^^, 
plant,  and  expenses  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  words,  the  removal  of  these  cofferdams  wonli 
not  reduce  the  expenses  to  which  you  referred  a  while  ago? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But,  General,  suppose  you  had  enough  money  v* 
put  in  your  emplacements  w4iere  you  have  built  cofferdams  so  that 
the-corferdams  could  be  removed  before  the  suspension  of  activities, 
how  much  additional  would  be  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  otht^r 
activities  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  wall  require  pretty  nearly  all  of  the  $1(),O0O.m^'' 
to  do  all  of  the  work  in  the  cofferdams  which  we  have  built.  Yoi; 
must  understand  that  on  the  soutli  side  we  still  have  a  large  amoiuiT 
of  rock  excavation  to  come  out  before  we  can  begin  to  place  con- 
crete, and  there  is  some  additional  rock  excavation  still  to  be  d(»n^> 
in  the  cofferdam  on  Jacksons  Island,  in  the  center,  so  that  it  will 
be  well  along  toward  the  end  of  the  low-water  season  before  we  couM, 
think  of  putting  in  any  additional  cofferdams. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  those  cofferdams  woiil»i 
cost? 

Gen.  Taylor.  $360,000. 

Secretary  Baker.  These  losses  which  Gen.  Taylor  is  estimatin*:. 
and  about  which  the  committee  is  inquiring,  are  based  solelv  on 
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considerations  of  loss  in  construction,  plant,  etc.,  on  the  dam; 
then  in  the  meantime  between  $100,()00,()00  and  $120,000,000  of  actual 
investment  in  the  nitrate  plant  is  standing  idle,  and  while  that  could 
l>e  operated  by  steam,  if  an  emergency  arose,  it  could  not  be  operated 
l>y  steam  on  a  commercial  basis  for  the  production  of  fertilizer. 
So  that  is  an  additional  element  in  the  ^reat  loss  in  nitrate-produc- 
in^r  facilities. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  would  like  to  have  Gen.  Taylor  insert  in  the  record 
a  statement  showing,  if  the  work  is  stopped,  when  it  could  be  stopped 
with  a  minimum  of  loss  to  the  Government. 

(Jen.  Taylor.  Very  well. 

XoTK. — No  exact  thite  can  be  jrlveii  wlien  the  work  should  l)fk»  teniporaiily 
stopjHMl,  as  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the  next  few  months  probably  will  be 
affei'tecl  by  weather  conditions  and  possibly  by  high  water.  If  a  flood  should 
ronie  In  February,  for  example,  it  might  be  more  economical  to  stop  work  then 
without  pumping  out  the  cofferdams  than  it  would  to  attempt  to  pump  the 
water  out  and  carry  the  work  on  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  with  good  w^orking 
oooiditions  it  wQuld  probably  bp  best  to  continue  the  work  until  some  time  in 
April — that  is,  proceed  as  long  as  possible,  reserving  sufficient  funds  to  care  for 
the  work  until  August,  1922,  on  the  assumption  that  more  funds  will  then  become 
available. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  statement  made  by  Gen.  Taylor 
you  will  run  out  of  funds  on  the  1st  of  June.  Have  you  other  funds 
available  to  continue  the  work  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  what  this  is  for. 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  this  is  for  next  year. 

(Jen.  Taylor.  This  should  be  made  available  immediately,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  so  stated  in  the  estimates. 

(len.  Taylor.  It  should  be,  and  I  would  ask  that  it  be  made  imme- 
<liately  available.  At  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  we  expected 
that  we  would  have  money  enough  to  run  us  into  the  next  fiscal  year, 
but  since  that  time  our  expenditures  have  been  increasing,  and  we 
now  know  that  the  fund  will  be  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  so  that  this  money  should  be  made  available  imme- 
diately. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  other  funds  that  would  be  available? 

Secretary  Baker.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  you  will  have  enough  to  run  until 
the  1st  of  June? 

(len.  Taylor.  Yes.  You  asked  me  a  while  ago  about  the  width  of 
the  dam;  there  is  a  cross  section,  and  it  shows  101  feet  for  the  main 
dam.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  dam ;  it 
shows  the  overfall  and  the  bridge  on  top  running  across. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  wagon  bridge  ? 

(len.  Taylor.  That  would  he  a  highway  bridge ;  ves,  sir.  The 
water  is  maintained  at  the  proper  elevation  by  gates  wliich  are  oper- 
ated from  the  bridge.  The  bridge  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam,  you  will  understand,  and  the  highway  is  merely 
an  incident ;  they  will  merely  use  a  facility  which  must  be  provided 
anvway. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  are  goins:  to  add  as  a  part  of  your  testimony  the 
letter  from  Col.  Cooper  to  wnich  you  informally  referred  ? 

Gen.  Taylor,  Yes,  sir. 
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(Said  letter  follows :) 

November  27,  Vdry}. 
Gen.  Harry  Taylor, 

OJItce  of  the  Chief  of  Engineevs, 
; '   '  War  Department^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  1.  You  have  asked  us  for  a  general  statement  with  respect  to  the 
value  to  the  general  public  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  project  as  a  water  power,  and 
you  have  also  askecl  us  for  a  statement  as  to  what  losses  would  probably  ln» 
met  with  if  the  construction  of  the  works  should  be  Interrupted  by  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  make  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  on  the  work  vigorouj^lT 
and  thoroughly  as  now  under  way. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  first  question,  we  have  carrie<l  out  under  your  in- 
structions, an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  value  of  the  power  element  in  rl;i< 
project.  Our  investigations  have  included  a  thorough  check  of  the  Floreiici* 
rating  curve,  involving  45  separate  checked  quantative  measurements  f<*r 
different  elevations  of  the  gauge.  This  gauge,  as  you  know,  has  lieen  the  ltasi.« 
for  determining  accurately  the  flow  of  the  Tennessee  River  during  the  lasi  21 
years.  Biised  upon  the  flow  of  the  Tennessee  at  Muscle  Shoals  thus  determiiu'il. 
and  based  upon  the  operating  heads  as  they  will  occur  at  the  Wilson  Dam.  w** 
find,  as  previously  reported  to  you,  that  the  average  primary  power  produ(ii«»n 
In  the  future  would  be  700,000,000  kilowatt  hours  per  annum,  and  f<»r  ilie 
secondary  power  1,470.000,000  kilowatt  hours  per  annum. 

3.  In  the  territory  reachable  from  the  Wilson  Dam  the  present  coal  c««n 
sumption  in  steam-operated  industries  will  be  found  In  excess  of  6  pouml^  of 
coal  per  kilowatt  hour  and  is  probably  more  than  8  pounds  per  kilowatt  hour. 
Assuming  6  pounds,  the  saving  in  coal  by  the  complete  installation  of  the 
works  as  now  planned  will  amount  to  more  than  6.500,000  tons  per  annum  if 
this  energ>'  is  used  for  standard  normal  domestic  purposes.  If  the  plant  i< 
used  otherwise  than  above  indicated  (for  fertilizer,  for  Instance),  such  otluT 
iise  will  not.  of  course,  be  adopted  unless  the  resulting  l)enefits  are  found  tn  W 
in  excess  of  those  incident  to  the  conservation  of  6,500,000  tons  of  ciwd  iht 
annum,  and  therefore  you  should  be  safe  in  submitting  the  coal-saviup  quanti- 
ties as  a  basis  for  congressional  determination  of  future  action. 

4.  In  determining  the  amoinit  of  power  that  should  be  developed  at  the  Wilson 
Dam  we  have  carried  out  your  Instructions  to  figure  that  10  years  of  tini** 
will  be  required  to  load  the  j)lant  after  it  is  completed,  and  that  after  x\w 
works  are  completed  interest  should  be  figured  until  the  product  of  the  plant 
is  fully  markete<l.  We  have  also  carried  out  your  instruction  to  use  tlu- 
unusually  low  selling  price  of  1.2  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  for  the  secoixhirj 
power  and  4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  for  the  primary  power  at  the  low-teiL<ioii 
bus  bars  of  the  generating  station,  in  order  that  Congress  may  always  ?>«• 
certain  that  the  final  results  will  fully  justify  the  money  to  be  here  investe*i. 

5.  Under  your  instructions  we  have  figured  that  the  plant  when  complet*»il 
imist  earn  5  per  cent  for  interest  and  5  per  cent  for  depreciation  and  openitioiu 
or  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  [K)wer  end  of  the  enterprise.  Both  of  tluw 
assumptions  are  conservative.  The  kilowatt  hours  in  paragraph  2  multipheil 
by  the  selling  prices  in  paragraph  4  will  prcxluce  a  gross  annual  income  of 
$4,554,000,  which  is  10  per  cent  of  a  cost  price  of  $45,540,000.  The  best  estiniai.* 
that  can  be  made  at  this  time  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project,  including  th«' 
two  lift  locks  and  all  of  the  navigation  facilities,  is  around  $50,000,0410.  an<l 
thus  leaves  about  $4,500,000  as  the  amount  applicable  to  the  navigation  at^niunt. 

6.  All  of  the  above  quantities  are  accurate  and  are  not  to  be  (H>nsiderwl  «< 
assumptions  or  approximations.  The  values  for  the  secondary  and  priujar>' 
kilowatt  hours  are  about  50  per  cent  of  prewar  steam  costs  in  the  territon 
imder  consideration. 

7.  On  the  second  question,  as  to  the  cost  of  closing  down  the  work  at  \\\\< 
time,  this  is  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Government 
would  withdraw  from  this  project  entirely  in  view  of  the  more  than  S12,0*lo.JWii> 
already  invested  and  the  showing  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  In  i^nfer  ti» 
estimate  the  cost  of  a  shutdown  it  would  be  ntn^essary  to  have  a  basis  as  t«» 
the  date  when  work  would  be  resumed,  so  that  the  loss  in  interest  migiii  In* 
<'omputed.  If  the  work  should  shut  down  at  this  time,  to  be  resumeil,  say.  in 
three  years,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  combined  losses  to  the  (tovernuu'iit 
would  be  around  $4.000,(KX).  and  without  any  compensation  therefor  unless  ihe 
Cfovernment  might  chdm  there  was  a  couipensation  to  be  exi>ecte<l  in  wailin.' 
for  a  lower  interest  rate  three  years  from  now  than  can  be  obtained  at  \\\\^ 
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t  iiue.  This  n mount  of  savins  would  be  very  sninll  as  eonipare<1  to  the  $4.000.00<) 
I'  "  '.  The  $4,000,000  would  represent  a  loss  of  interest  during  three  years  on 
>•  i:i,(HH).000,  an<l  on  the  construction  side  the  loss  of  all  of  the  cofferdams  whlcli 
are  now  in  place,  the  loss  of  the  construction  bridge,  the  removal  and  re- 
f*re<»tlon  of  a  large  amount  of  construction  derricks,  track,  concrete  mixers,  rock 
« -rushers,  and  other  construction  equipment.  The  job  would  also  have  to  .suffer 
the  h>s.ses  Incident  to  the  breaking:  up  of  the  large  (»on.struction  organisation 
which  has  l>een  assembled  at  necessarily  large  expense,  and  I  feel  very  certain 
that  ctilliM-tively  the  above  losses  would  be  a  minimum  of  $4,000,000  and  might 
<Msily  amount  to  $4,r)00.(X)0. 

S.  If  the  work  should  be  shut  down  now  or  at  any  future  time  there  would 
result  only  a  small  loss  to  the  Government  on  account  <»f  the  engineering  divi- 
sion on  the  Muscle  Shoals  work  being  suspended,  because  of  the  30-day  cancel- 
In  tion  clause  In  our  contract  therefor. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Hugh  L.  Cooper. 


Saturday,  November  27,  1920. 

XATIOXAL  CEMETERIES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  J.  S.  B.  HANNAT,  HAJ.  CHABLES  PIEBCE, 

AND  IIETTT.  H.  J.  CONNEB. 

MAINTEXANCE,  IMPRO\'EMENT8,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $267,500 
for  the  maintenance  and  iniprovement  of  national  cemeteries,  etc.? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  expenditures 
under  that  appropriation,  that  is,  what  is  the  monthly  rate  of  ex- 
penditure? 

Lieut.  Conner.  I  can  not  give  you  the  rate  of  ex|)enditure.  That 
money  has  all  been  allotted. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  all  been  allotted? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  T  notice  that  you  have  something  over  $137,500 
more,  for  this  year  than  you  had  in  1916, 1917,  and  1918? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  increase  for? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Increase  in  the  cost  of  work,  hif:her  rates. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  national  cemeteries  do  you  maintain 
out  of  this  appropriation? 

Maj.  Pierce,  ^ighty-three. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Arlington. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  spend  at  Arlington  for  maintenance 
out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Lieut.  C\)NNER.  Approximately  $»35,000.  The  $50,000  increase  is 
principally  an  increavse  of  an  item  of  $25,000  for  repairing  and  im- 
proving roads  in  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  together  with 
the  increased  cost  of  fuel  and  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 

Col.  Hannat.  We  are  asking  for  $800,000  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  increased  items  are  those  of  repairs  to  lodges, 
repairs  to  outbuildings  and  flagstaffs,  repaii*s  to  drives,  walks  and 
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drains  in  the  cemetery,  forage  for  public  animals  (we  are  paying 
approximately  $41  a  ton  now  for  No.  1  hay),  and  a  slight  increase  for 
shoeing  public  animals ;  trees,  plants,  seeds,  lawn  mowers,  fuel,  tools, 
and  materials  generally.  There  has  been  a  general  increase  in  cost 
that  entails  this  increase  of  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year,  when  you  got  a  pretty  substantial  in- 
crease, we  thought  that  was  going  to  be  the  end  of  these  big  jumjK^ 
for  a  little  while.  I  understood  that  that  increase  was  required  in 
order  to  make  some  extraordinary  improvements. 

Mai.  Pierce.  The  appropriations  lor  the  national  cemeteries  of 
the  United  States  have  never  been  sufficient,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  to  keep  them  in  what  the  public  considered  to  be 
proper  shape.  Complaints  constantly  come  in,  and  in  one  case  durintr 
the  last  year  the  increased  cost  when  the  construction  work  was  finally 
ready  to  be  carried  out  was  away  beyond  the  appropriation  for  the 
item.  Of  course,  if  the  appropriation  is  inadequate,  either  we  have 
got  to  neglect  certain  operations  entirely  or  else  spread  the  appro- 
priation thinly  over  too  large  a  field. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  providing  for  increased  salaries  for 
next  year  over  the  present  rate? 

Maj.  Pierce.  No  increase  is  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  expended,  in  1920,  $50,031  for 
salaries  and  expect  to  expend  $69,391.20  in  1922,  which  would  be 
an  increase  of  almost  $20,000.  You  Q^yidently  expect  to  increase 
the  wages,  either  in  the  number  of  employees  or  in  the  salaries  paid, 
because  you  expended,  in  1920,  $59,601.20  and  your  estimated  expendi- 
tures are  $81,958.83.  Is  that  on  the  theory  that  you  will  increase 
the  number  of  salaried  persons  or  the  number  of  wage  earners  or 
will  you  increase  the  salaries  of  those  already  employed? 

A(aj.  Pierce.  It  is  an  increase  in  personnel. 

increase  IN  BURIALS. 

r 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  same  number  of  cemeteries. 

Lieut.  Conner.  A  pait  of  that  increase  is  for  laborers,  some  of 
M'hom  have  been  employed  in  these  cemeteries  for  years  and  whom 
it  is  desirable  to  retain.  The  minimum  salary  paid  to  these  laborers, 
or  monthly  salary,  is  $65  and  the  maximum  is  $85.  Another  part 
of  the  increase  is  to  take  care  of  the  increased  number  of  burials 
which  will  be  made  in  these  cemeteries  during  the  next  year.  For  in- 
stance, in  Arlington,  from  October  to  November  of  this  year,  we 
buried  1,050  overseas  soldiers.  It  is  also  to  take  into  consideration 
as  a  result  of  this  war  4,000,000  men  will  be  entitled  to  burial  in 
the  national  cemeteries.  There  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  burials,  not  only  of  bodies  brought  back  from  overseas,  but 
every  man  discharged  from  the  Army  is  entitled  to  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery. 

The  Chairman.  These  workmen  have  charge  of  digging  the  graves 
and  do  other  work  connected  with  the  graves? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  regular  gravediggers  and  also 
other  laborers.  The  gravedigger  is  a  little  higher  class  laborer 
than  the  ordinarjr  laborer,  and  we  are  paying  in  Arlington  $3.13  to 
gravediffgers,  while  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  and  other  cemeteries 
around  Washington  they  are  paying  $4.50  per  day. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  record  showing  the  burials  in  national 
cemeteries  for  .some  years? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  from  1915  to  1920,  inchisive. 


The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  those  figures? 
Lieut.  Conner.  In  1915,  1,636;  i 


in  1916,  1,674;  in  1917,  1,924:  in 
1918,  3,074;  in  1919,  1,727;  and  in  1920,  1,878.  I  would  like  also  to 
call  attention  to  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  in  reference  to  the 
interment  in  Arlington  Cemetery  of  1,050  bodies  from  October  to 
November.  Of  the  10,000  remains,  which  have  been  brought  back 
from  overseas,  there  were  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery  1,050. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  force  have  charge  of  those  burials? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  appropriation  for  bringing  home  the 
remains  bear  arty  of  the  expense  of  interment  ? 

Lieut.  Conner.  It  bears  the  expense  of  digging  the  graves,  but 
not  of  maintaining  them  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  your  entire  plat  is  in  a  pretty  high 
state  of  improvement,  whether  there  are  graves  on  it  or  not. 

Lieut.  Conner.  No,  sir;  not  if  it  is  in  an  unimproved  section  of 
the  cemetery.  If  it  is  in  an  unimproved  section  of  the  cemetery  we 
do  not  maintain  it. 

The  Chahiman.  That  would  be  a  rather  minor  expertse,  however, 
to  maintain  the  additional  graves. 

Maj.  Pierce.  The  roads,  of  course,  must  be  kept  up. 

Lieut.  Conner.  And  trees  have  to  be  planted. 

Maj.  Pierce.  Trees  must  ^  planted  and  looked  after,  and  the  grass 
has  to  be  cut.    The  roads  have  deteriorated  very  much  over  there. 

The  Chahiman.  In  Arlington? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  them  in  parts  of  the  cemetery 
that,  perhaps,  you  may  never  have  visited  at  all,  have  greatly  de- 
teriorated. The  slopes  are  such  over  there  that  it  is  necessary  ta 
be  attending  to  the  roads  all  the  time. 

REPAIR  OF   ROADS   IN   ARLINGTON    CEMETARY. 

Lieut.  Conner.  One  of  the  items  in  this  increase  is  an  item  of 
$25,000  to  improve  the  existing  macadam  and  concrete  roads  in 
Arlington  Cemetery.  There  are  52,000  square  yards  of  roadway  in 
Arlington  Cemetery,  and  this  item  is  for  repairs  to  those  roads. 
The  automobile  traffic  through  Arlington  is  increasing  all  the  time,, 
especially  now  when  these  overseas  remains  are  being  returned,, 
and,  also  because  of  the  people  visiting  the  new  memorial  amphi- 
theater in  Arlington.  On  one  Sunday  afternoon  we  have  a  record 
of  1^,000  automobiles  passing  through  Arlington. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  $7,500 
appropriated  for  this  year  under  "  National  cemeteries." 

Alaj.  Pierce.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  deficiency  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

Col.  Hannat.  There  was  a  supplemental  estimate  made  for  re- 
pairs to  the  Lee  Mansion  and  to  the  amphitheater. 

PAY  OF  SITPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  pay  of  76  superintendents 
of  national  cemeteries,  including  not  to  exceed  $1,5(X)  tor  the  super- 
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intendent  at  Mexico  City,  $63,720,  that  being  the  amount  of  the  cur- 
rent appropriation. 

Col.  Hannay.  There  is  no  change  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  the  same  amount  that  you  have 
tliis  year.  These  salaries  are  fixed  by  law,  and  the  position  are  all 
filled? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.    They  run  from  $720  to  $1,500  per  annum. 

HEADSTONES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $20,000  in  the 
appropriation  for  continuing  the  work  of  furnishing  headstones 
for  unmarked  graves  of  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines. 

Col.  Hannay.  Fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
of  that  is  for  the  purchase  of  headstones,  $3,000  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  headstones,  and  $1,170  is  for  miscellaneous  expense.  The  in- 
creased cost  involved  here  is  in  the  new  headstone  which  has  been 
designed  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  for  the  overseas  deceased 
veterans. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  that  increase  is  in  the  item  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  headstones? 

Col.  Hannay.  For  the  increased  cost  of  headstones. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  last  year,  was 
there  not  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  headstones  furnished,  or 
what  is  the  standard? 

Maj.  Pierce.  There  is  a  very  slight  change  in  the  size,  and  we  can 
put  that  in  the  record. 

Lieut.  Conner.  The  only  change  made  is  in  the  thickness  of  the 
stone. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  made  thicker? 

Lieut.  Conner.  It  is  made  thinner.  The  white  marble  headstone  is 
29  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick. 

Maj.  Pierce.  The  lines  are  more  graceful,  and  there  is  a  change 
in  the  lettering.  A  small  rosette  is  provided  near  the  top  of  the  stone, 
bv  which  we  get  rid  of  a  very  troublesome  matter  that  bothered  us  in 
France  as  between  the  Jewish  population  and  the  Christian  popula- 
tion. A  cross  was  used  as  the  grave  mark  on  the  other  side,  and  it 
was  used  by  all  the  allies,  practically,  but  that  was  objected  to  as 
offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  and  another  kind  of  grave  mark  had 
to  be  provided,  so  that  the  symmetry  of  the  monumentation  in  the 
cemeteries  might  have  been  interfered  with.  In  this  instance,  uni- 
formity has  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  no  change  can  be  made  indicat- 
ing dinerence  in  rank  or  anything  else,  but  this  rosette  provides  for 
the  insertion  of  the  emblem  of  a  man's  religious  faith  if  it  is  desired. 
In  that  rosette  can  be  placed  either  a  small  Maltese  cross,  or  the 
favorite  emblem  of  the  Jewish  faith,  which  is  the  star  of  David,  a  six 
pointed  star.  If  a  man's  family  wants  nothing,  it  is  left  blank.  That 
gets  rid  of  having  two  kinds  of  headstones  used  throughout  ceme- 
teriesj  and  it  preserves  the  symmetry  which  makes  the  cemeteries 
beautiful. 
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The  Chairman.  What  does  this  stone  cost  ? 
Lieut.  Conner,  $10.89. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  old  stone  cost? 
Lieut.  Conner.  $6.67. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  you  called  upon  to  furnish  yearly 
approximately? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Last  year  we  contracted  for  13,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  part  of  this  appropriation  used  for  pur- 
oiiasing  headstones  to  be  placed  on  the  graves  of  soldiers  brought 
back  from  France? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

HEADSTONES  FOR  UNMARKED  GRAVES  OF  CIVILIANS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  What  does  this  language  refer  to:  "Continuing  the 
work  of  furnishing  headstones  for  unmarked  graves  of  civilians 
interred  in  post  cemeteries,"  etc.? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  refers  to  civilian  employees,  I  think. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  reads: 

Continuing  the  work  of  furnishing  headstones  for  unmarked  graves  of 
^civilians  interred  In  post  cemeteries  under  the  acts  of  April  28,  1904,  and  June 
SO,  1906. 

Maj.  Pierce,  I  do  not  remember  what  that  covers,  unless  it  is 
civilian  employees.  Of  course,  under  the  law,  at  the  old  post  ceme- 
teries in  the  West  the  bodies  of  civilians  who  were  en  route  to  other 
posts  through  that  territory,  or  people  who  may  have  died  en  route, 
have  been  taken  care  of  and  given  proper  interment  in  Government 
cemeteries.  The  Government  has  always  made  it  a  point,  upon  the 
abandonment  of  those  posts,  to  take  care  of  the  civilians'  graves. 
They  remove  the  bodies  to  some  national  cemeterj-  and  see  that  they 
are  cared  for.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  these  bodies  so  moved 
in  the  West,  and  it  has  always  been  a  very  comforting  thing  to  feel 
that  the  Government  will  never  permit  them  to  be  neglected. 

The  Chairmax.  W^here  are  these  headstones  lettered — after  they 
nre  received  here? 

Lieut.  Conner.  No,  sir ;  they  are  lettered  at  Boston,  upon  the  order 
of  the  depot  quartermaster. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  contractor  supply  all  of  these  in  advance, 
or  does  he  carry  a  supply? 

Lieut.  Conner.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  estimate  the  number  of 
stones  we  require  and  furnish  him  with  the  inscriptions  to  go  on  the 
stones. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  all  of  the  amount  you 
are  asking  for? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  of  these  new  stones  is  $10.89, 
and  the  estimate  for  the  old  stones  this  year  is  $7.50,  that  being  an 
increase  from  $6.67  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  buying  any  of  the  old  stones? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Pierce.  The  old  stone  is  l)eing  used  for  Civil  War  veterans 
and  Spanish-American  War  veterans. 

The  Chairman.  This  new  stone  is  for  World  War  veterans? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 
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HEADSTONES     FOR     UNMARKED     GRAVES     OF     UNION     AND     CONFEDFJUTE 

SOLDIERS,  SAILORS,  AND  MARINES. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Do  you  have  sufficient  authority  in  this  languaore  pro- 
viding for  the  ''  unmarked  graves  of  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines?"  Do  vou  not  need  to  have  some  additional 
language  there? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Do  you  mean  in  order  to  cover  the  civilians? 

Mr.  Magee.  No  ;  to  cover  the  World  War  veterans. 

Col.  Hannay.  If  it  read,  "unmarked  graves  of  Union  soldier-'* 
that  would  cover  it. 

Lieut.  Conner.  That  language  has  been  held  to  cover  this  cost. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  auditor  passes  it  continually. 

Lieut.  CoL  Smith.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  trouble  about  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  think  it  is  broad  enough  to  cover  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  not  omit  the  words  "  Union  and 
Confederate?" 

Maj.  Pierce.  I  do  not  see  why  that  could  not  be  done. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Lieut.  Conner.  That  might  eliminate  the  Confederate  soldiers* 
graves. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  if  you  left  both  words  out? 

Lieut.  Conner.  I  think  it  might.  That  question  might  be  raised, 
and  there  is  authority  for  marking  Confederate  soldiers'  graVes  in 
Arlington. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  words  "  soldiers  of  all  other  wars "  would  cover 
it.  It  might  read  "  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers,  and  soldiers  of 
other  wars." 

Col.  Hannay.  That  would  make  it  explicit  and  emphatic  and 
there  would  be  no  question  about  it. 

Mai.  Pierce.  Would  the  word  "soldiers"  in  that  amendment  \ye 
broad  enough  to  cover  everybody  that  had  a  military  status,  in- 
cluding nurses  and  civilian  employees? 

REPAIRS  to  roadways. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  to  roadways  to  national  cemeteries 
which  have  been  constructed  by  special  authority  of  Congress,  you 
are  asking  $12,000.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
of  $18,000  for  this  year. 

fort  donnelson  cemetery.  , 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  brin^  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  we  have  sent  the  committee  an  estimate  for  $G,0(X)  for  re- 
pairs to  the  road  leading  to  Fort  Donnelson  Cemetery.  Since  we 
made  up  this  estimate  a  report  has  been  made  by  the  depot  quarter- 
master, who  inspected  it,  and,  furthermore,  a  report  has  been  made 
upon  it  by  the  Congressman  from  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhat  is  the  supplemental  estimate  for  Fort  Don- 
nelson ? 

Col.  Hannay.  $6,000. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  this  road  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Resurfa<»e  it.    It  is  in  very  bad  shape. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  it? 

Col.  Hannay.  About  1  mile.  We  had  a  verv  careful  survey  and 
a  report  made,  which  showed  that  it  would  require  $6,000  to  put  it 
in  good  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  road  in  bad  condition  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  This  road  was  constructed  in  1906  at  a 
cost  of  $14,000,  and  maintained  by  the  (xovernment  until  October 
25,  1915,  when  the  town  of  Dover,  through  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  road  runs,  was  incorporated,  when  it  was  maintained  by  the 
town.  The  law  incorporating  the  town  of  Dover,  through  which 
the  road  ran,  was  repealed,  and  the  road  is  now  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  $6,000  to  complete  the  re- 
pairs to  the  road  that  were  begun  in  1919. 

The  Chairman.  The  town  gave  up  its  charter  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  have  been  much  of  a  town. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  is  a  small  town. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  these  other  items?  I  notice  that  at 
Vicksburg  you  expended  $1,500  last  year,  and  are  asking  for  $3,000 
now. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  put  that  in  first-class  condition. 
The  Government  maintains  the  only  main  road  leading  into  the 
cemetery,  and  in  order  to  put  this  road  in  first-class  condition  we 
expended  within  a  few  cents  of  the  entire  amount  of  money  appro- 
])riated  last  year.  The  estimates  that  we  have  just  had  made  show 
that  we  will  require  this  amount  of  money  to  put  the  road  in  proper 
shape. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expend  all  of  the  money  for  the  imainte- 
nance  of  roads  in  national  cemeteries  at  these  16  cemeteries? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  cemeteries?  Do  you  not 
maintain  the  roads  in  them? 

Col.  Hannay.  These  are  roads  outside  of  the  national  cemeteries. 
The  other  roads  are  included  in  the  former  item. 

Mr.  Byrns.  None  of  you  gentlemen  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
road  leading  to  Fort  Donnelson  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir.    We  had  an  officer  make  an  inspection  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  order  that  the  record  may  be  complete,  I  want  to 
say  this :  That  the  road  is  in  the  district  I  represent.  T  believe  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  road  was  built  in  1906.  It  was  a  gravel  road, 
and  the  surface  is  all  worn  off  of  it.  It  is  in  a  perfectly  miserable 
condition,  cut  with  ruts,  gullevs,  and  everything  else.  I  do  not  say 
that  is  the  condition  in  all  places,  but  it  is  in  most  of  the  places 
along  the  road. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  report  indicates  that  it  is  in  very  poor  shape. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  these  cemeteries  you  have  described 
here  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  where  you  want  to  repair  the  roads 
leading  to  them,  are  they  mostly  large  cemeteries  ? 

Lieut.  Conner.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them  are  large  cemeteries. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  cemetery  is  that  at  Fort  Donnelson  ? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Fort  Donnelson  contains  15  acres. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  supply  a  table  showing  a  list  of 
the  cemeteries,  as  found  on  page  709  of  the  Book  of  Estimates,  where 
you  are  building  roads  to  them,  and  let  your  list  show  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  cemeteries  and  the  number  of  interments  in  each. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  will  do  so. 


LUt  of  national  cemeteries  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  17,  1862,  and 
Htibseqiient  acts,  sho\cing  the  area  of  and  number  of  interments  in  each  Jnne 
30,  1920, 


Cemetery. 


Alexandria  ( Pineville),  La 

Alexandria,  Va 

AndersonvUle,  Oa 

Ardrew  Johnson  (Oreeneville),  Tenn. 

Annapolis,  Md 

Antietam  (Sharpsbnrg),  Md 

Arlington  (Fort  Myer),  Va 

Balls  Bluff  (Leesburg),  Va 

Barrancas,  Fla 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Battle  Ground  (Takoma  Park),  D.  C. 

Beaufort,  S.  C 

Beverly,  N.  J 

Camp  Butler  (Springileld),  111 

Camp  Nelson,  Ky 

Cave  Hill  (Louisville),  Ky 

Chalmette  (Arabi),  Ia 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

City  Point,  Va 

Cold  Harbor  (Richmond),  Va 

Corinth,  Miss 

Crown  Hill  (Indianapolis),  Ind 

Culpeper,  Va.  (Crow  Agency) 

Custer  Battle  Field  (Mont. ) 

Cypress  Hills  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y 

Danville,  Ky , 

Danville,  Va 

Fayetteville,  Ark 

Fmns  Point  (Salem),  N.  J 

Florence,  S.  C 

Fort  Donelson  (Dover),  Tenn 

Fort  Gibson,  Okla 

Fort  HsuTison  (Richmond),  Va 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans 

Fort  McPherson  (Brady),  Nebr 

Fort  Scott,  Kans 

Fort  Smith,  Ark , 

Fredericksburg,  Va 

Gettysburg  Pa 

Glendale,  Va 

Grafton,  W.  Va 

Hampton,  Va 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Koekuk,  Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

I^lxmon,  Kv 

Lexington.  Ky 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Ix)udon  Park  (Baltimore),  Md 

Marietta,  Ga 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Mexioo  City,  Mexico. 


Mill  Springs  (Somerset),  Ky 
Mobile.  Ab. 


Mound  City,  111 

Nashville  (Madison),  Tenn 

Natchez,  Miss 

New  Albany,  Ind 

Newbern  N  C 

Philadelphia  (Pittsville  Station),*  Pa! 

Poplar  Grove  (Petersburg),  Va 

Port  Hudson,  La 

Quincy,  HI 


Area  in  acres. 


Interments. 


Total. 


8.24 
5.50 
120 

15 
4.125 

11 
408.  a3 
.0057 
8. 56 
7.50 
1.033 

29 
1 

6.02 
9.50 
4.29 

16 

129.53 
7.49 
L75 

20 
1.37 
6 
640 

18.14 
.31 
3.50 
6.63 
2.50 
3.76 

15.34 
6.90 
L55 

15 
107 

10.26 

14.74 

12.005 

14.87 
2.12 
3.40 

19.611 

50 
2 

2.75 

9.83 

2.50 

.75 

23.12 
3.  GO 

24 

43.91 
2 

3.50 

2.68 

10.50 

65 

11.07 
5.46 
7.69 
13.26 
8.65 
8 
.459 


Inclosed. 


8.24 

5.  SO 
25 
15 

4.125 

9.50 
408.  ai 

.0057 

7.10 

7.50 

1.033 
29 

1 

6.02 

8.25 

4.29 
13.00 
75 

6.60 

1.76 
18.3:) 

1.37 

6 

6.91 

18.14 

.31 

3.17 

6 

2.50 

3.73 

5 

5.70 

1.55 
15 

4.50 
10.26 

9 

12.005 
14.87 

2 

3.40 
19.611 
20.50 

2 

2.75 

9.83 

2.38 

.75 

23.12 

3.69 
21.05 
37 

2 

1.75 

2.68 

8 

60.60 
11.07 

5.46 

7.60 
13.26 

8.65 

8 
.459 


Known. 


2,219 
.3,445 
12,696 
23 
2,346 
2,936 
22,172 
1 
942 
2,654 
44 
4,941 
233 
1,434 
2,419 
4,388 
7,453 
8,896 
3,775 
632 
1,746 
837 
463 
1,332 
8,090 
353 
1,172 
521 
2,609 
213 
165 
203 
236 
2,586 
505 
743 
979 
2,455 
2,066 
240 
633 
11,382 
9,057 
414 
888 
2,471 
603 
1,056 
4,052 
3,916 
7,304 
5,703 
805 
322 
022 
2,715 
12,675 
718 
2,486 
2,306 
3,630 
2,158 
615 
263 


Un- 
known. 


4,508 

mm 

166 
1,245 
503 
5,746 
5,058 
1,426 
1,338 
3,006 
37 
012 
274 
384 
0 
150 
810 
30 
2,802 
512 
2,206 
582 
1,583 
362 
126 
1,460 
12,738 
1,630 
060 
6S0 
634 
3,015 
446 
45 
1,163 
277 
106 
3,038 
348 
3,004 
8,864 
751 
410 
230 
2,750 
4,121 
2,786 
732 
1,110 
40 
4,060 
3,240 
57 


TouL 


3.>*» 


i: 


2 

4,:m 

5 

44 

4.^1 
13. 19* 
13,«ir 

5.201 

i.<ia> 

5.741 

1,3:: 
i.rt« 

S474 

l,3:il 
1,:C1 
2,«Q9 
3.m'^ 
677 
2,. VI 

4,1« 

««7 

2,445 

15.193 

3.7«j 

1.3m) 

1,2* 

12.016 

12,«2 

V933 
3,»34 

|1,IC2 
7,«0 
4,2i>4 

10,49^ 

14,. VC 

l.j» 

732 

1,161 

5,474 

16, 7« 
3,304 
3,2l« 
3,4K» 
3,t;7(» 
6,227 
3,S^5 
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List  of  nntioncl  ccmetet'ws  aitthotizcd  by  act  of  Convress  of  July  i7, 1862,  etc. 

Continued. 


Cemetery. 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Ricbmond,  Va 

Rock  Island, 111 

Salisbury,  N.  C 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco  (Presidio  Station),  Calif 

Santa  Fe,N.  Mex 

Seven  Fines  (Richmond) ,  Va 

Shilo  (Pittsburg  Landing),  Tenn 

Soldiers'  Home,  D.  C 

Springfield.  Mo...* 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

Staunton,  Va 

Stone  River  (Hurfreesboro),  Tenn 

V'icksburg,  Mlas 

Wilmington,  N.C 

Winchester,  Va 

Woodlawn  (Elmira),  N.  Y 

Vorktown,  Va 

Total 


Area  in  acres. 


Total. 


7.83 

9.74 

1 

6 

3.63 

9.5 

9.44 

1.55 

10.05 

16 

11 

1.33 
1.15 

20.10 

40 
5 

4.89 
2.36 
3 


2,186.9687 


Inclosed. 


6.90 

9.74 

1 

6 

3.63 

9.5 

9.35 

1.47 

9 

16 

10.90 
1.33 
1.15 

18.455 

34.50 
4.50 
4.89 
2.36 
3 


1,213.2837 


Interments. 


Known. 


Un- 
known. 


672 

550 

916 

5,678 

389 

45 

129 

12,085 

2,015 

318 

7,761 

472 

673 

455 

162 

1,238 

1,217 

2,405 

7,864 

291 

1,277 

1,247 

257 

1,553 

230 

536 

3,602 

2,547 

4,250 

12,910 

791 

1,609 

2,115 

2,435 

3,271 

20 

756 

1,446 

Total. 


1,222 

6,594 

434 

12,164 
2,333 
8,233 
1,128 
1,400 
3,622 
8,155 
2,524 
1,810 
766 
6,149 

17,160 
2,400 
4,550 
3,301 
2,202 


227,678'  153,159 


380,837 


Of  these  Interments  about  10.700  are  those  of  Confederates,  being  mainly  in  the  National  Cemeteries  at 
Arlington,  Camp  Butler,  City  Point,  Cypress  Hills,  Finns  Point,  Fort  Smith,  Hampton,  Jefferson  Par- 
racks,  Little  Rock, Philadelphia,  Sprhigfleld,  and  woodlawn. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  national  cemeteries  having  (Jovernment  ap- 
l>roaeh  roadways  leading  thereto  which  are  maintained  in  repair  from  this 
ai>propriation,  showing  the  length  of  the  roadway  within  and  without  corporate 
limits,  a\id  the  total  length  maintained  by  the  Unite<l  States;  al.so  area  of  ceme- 
teries to  which  the  roads  lead : 


Cemetery. 


Antietam,  Md 

Ralls  BltifT,  Va 

Barrancas,  Fla 

(^hattanooga,  Tenn . . 

Corinth,  Miss 

Culpeper,  Va 

Florence,  8.  C 

Fort  Donelson,  Tenn. 
Fredericksburg,  Va. . 

Mound  City,  III 

Natchez,  Miss 

Newbern.  N.  C 

Port  Hudson,  La 

Salisbury,  N.C 

Springfield,  Mo 

Staimton,  va 

Vicksburg,  Miss 


Totel 

Total  miles. 


Area  in 
acres. 


11 
.0057 

8.56 
129.53 
20 

6 

3.76 
15.34 
12.005 
10.50 
11.07 

7.69 

8 

6 
11 

1.15 
40 


301.61 


Within     Without.  Len^w 

corporate  corporate   ZfZl^ 

limits.      limits.   ,  o«»^o*«- 


Feet. 

4,400 
None. 
None. 

4,237  ' 

4.864 
825 

5,100 
None. 

3.240 
None. 

4,850 

5,600  i 
None.  < 

654.2 
None. 

1.458 
None.  ' 


35,228 
6.68 


Feet. 

4,900 

6,544 

8,496 

765 

None. 

None. 
2,432 
5,280 
360 
3,431 
2,100 
2,200 
4,650 

None. 

11,000 
4,642 
6,900 


Feet. 
9,300 
6,544 
8,496 
5,002 
4,864 

825 
7,532 
5,280 
3,600 
3,431 
6,950 

4,65t) 

654.2 
11,809 
6,100 
6,900 


63,700  |99,737 
12.065  18.88 


Main- 
tained by 
United 
States. 


Feet. 
4,900 
6,544 
8,496 
1,276 
1,400 

825 
2,432 
5,280 

360 
3,431 
2,100 
2,200 
4,650 

654.2 
10,975 
4,642 
6,900 


67,848.2 
12.85 


FOR  EXPENSES  OF  BURYING  INDIGENT  SOLDIERS,  SAILORS,  OR  MARINES  IN 

ARLINGTON  CEMETERY. 


The  Chairman.  For  expenses  of  burying  in  Arlington  Cemetery 
or  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  District  of  Cohimbia,  you  have  an  appro- 
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Sriation  of  $1,000  and  you  are  asking  for  a  like  amount  for  the  next 
seal  year. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  usually  expend  that  amount? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  did  not  last  year,  but  that  is  an  appropriation 
for  which  you  can  not  foresee  the  requirements,  and  past  experience 
has  indicated  that  that  is  about  the  necessary  amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  formerly  had  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  of  $2,000,  and  my  recollection  is  that  you  did  not  spend  more 
than  $200  of  it. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  but  last  year  we  expended  practically  the 
entire  amount. 

ANTIETAM  BATTLEFIELD. 

1 

REPAIR  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  MONUMENTS,  TABLETS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  Antietam  Battlefield  you  are  asking  for 
$7,500  for  repair  and  preservation  of  monuments,  tablets,  etc. 

Col  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  asking  $1,500  in  the  next  para- 
graph, making  a  total  of  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  cemetery^  aside  from  the  pay  of  the  super- 
intendent, you  are  asking  $7,500.  How  much  of  that  appropriation 
did  you  expend  last  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  $5,205.35  on  the  repair  of  roads,  and  $458.55  for  the 
purchase  of  tools,  lawnmowers,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Formerly  this  appropriation  was  $3,000,  but  in 
order  to  cover  some  extraordinary  expenses  we  finally  increased  it  to 
$7,500  with  the  expectation  that  the  appropriation  would  ga  back  to 
$3,000.  It  is  not  necessary  to  appropriate  $7,500  for  this  purpose 
next  year,  is  it? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  entire  amount  is  being  expended  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  expended  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  For  the  present  year  it  will  be  expended. 

The  Chairman.  $5,000  should  be  enough  for  this  purpose  next 
year.  Formerly  you  got  along  with  $3,000,  but  to  cover  some  ad<li- 
tional  costs,  you  got  it  up  to  $7,500,  and,  apparently,  you  intend  t(j 
try  to  keep  it  at  that  figure. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  cost  here,  including  the  pay  of  the  superinten- 
dent, is  $9,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  questioning  the  item  for 
the  pay  of  the  superintendent.     That  is  a  separate  item. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  you  know  of  the  situation,  could  you 
not  get  along  with  $5,000  next  year?  Some  of  these  appropriation- 
will  have  to  be  trimmed  somewhat,  and  I  want  to  trim  where  it 
will  do  the  least  injury,  andjit  the  same  time  we  want  to  do  what 
we  should  do. 

Maj.  Pierce.  If  we  do  not  get  the  money,  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  it ;  that  is  true, 

Lieut.  Conner.  There  are  five  miles  of  roadway  at  the  Antietam 
Battlefield,  and  there  are  about  100  plats  of  ground  on  wliiih 
monuments  have  been  erected  by  the  different  States  and  turne<l 
over  to  the  Government  for  maintenance.  There  is  also  an  observn- 
tion  tower  to  be  maintained.  Out  of  that  $7,500  the  depot  quarter- 
master, who  has  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Antietam  Battlefield, 
estimates  $4,000  for  repairing  roadways,  and  $492  for  the  purchase 
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of  tools,  lawn  mowei's,  and  general  upkeep.  If  the  increase  in 
waffes  keeps  up  as  it  has,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  along 
with  less  than  $7,500  for  that  battlefield. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  comes  down,  as  it  is  bound  to  come 
<l(>wn,  with  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  employment  service  esti- 
mating now  that  there  are  8,0(K),000  men  in  the  Ignited  States  look- 
ing for  work,  and  with  the  demobilization  of  industry  just  com- 
mencing, there  is  not  going  to  be  any  general  increase  in  wages  until 
something  like  a  normal  basis  has  been  reached. 

Lieut.  Conner.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  stay  the  way  they  have 
been,  we  will  spend  that  money  this  year.  1  have  been  over  this 
battlefield  myself  and  it  would  be  a  shame  if  these  roadways,  which 
are  in  the  main  part  of  the  battlefield,  and  these  plats  which  con- 
tain the  monuments  erected  by  the  different  States,  were  not  kept 
up,  and  that  would  subject  the  War  Department  to  severe  criticism. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  of  roadway  are  there  ? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Five  miles. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  is  it  not? 

Lieut.  Conner.  And  that  is  the  way  we  want  to  keep  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  heretofore  you  have  perhaps  oeen  doing 
more  than  just  maintenance  work,  and  now  you  nave  the  roadways 
in  such  shape  that  you  only  need  to  maintain  them  without  doing  any 
work  of  improvement. 

Lieut.  Connor.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  roadway  to 
improve  there  every  year.  It  has  been  necessary  in  past  years,  in 
order  to  utilize  this  money  to  the  best  advantage,  to  purchase  mate- 
rials and  do  this  work  ourselves,  rather  than  put  it  under  contract, 
in  order  that  we  could  stretch  it  out  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  The  superintendent  receives  a  salary  of  $1,500  ? 

Col.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir. 

disposition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  civilian  employees,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  For  disposition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers, 
and  civilian  employees  we  gave  you  $21,549,000  upon  an  estimate 
that  that  would  be  enough  to  bring  back  all  the  remains  and  properly 
inter  them.    You  are  now  asking  for  $20,000,000  more. 

REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATE. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  reduced  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  esti- 
mate of  $20,000,000  was  predicated  on  theoretical  conditions.  At  the 
time  we  had  to  submit  tne  estimates  we  had  not  heard  from  France 
as  to  actual  conditions  and  status.  Since  then  we  have.  We  are  ask- 
ing now  for  $3,015,980.53  to  complete  the  entire  project. 

FOR  BEAUTIFICATION,  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROADS,  WALKS,  ETC.,  AS  IS  CUS- 
TOMARY IN  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  asking  that  the  following  language  be  included  in  this 
paragraph  : 

Inohidinj?  the  development,  permanent  beautlflcation,  and  arrangement  of  such 
cemeteries,  constmotion  of  roads,  walks,  drives,  walls,  sewers,  cliai)els,  Io<lpes, 
and  outbuildings,  and  such  other  buildings  as  are  customary  in  our  national 
cemeteries  in^the  United  States. 

22W6— 20— PT  1 64 
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That  was  put  in  the  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  the 
War  Department  might  carry  out  the  beautification  and  develop- 
ment of  these  four  cemeteries  abroad  which  hold  the  bodies  of  the 
men  who  are  not  brought  home.  That  is  not  in  the  original  estimate^ 
but  we  should  like  to  ask  that  it  be  put  in  the  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  now  that  the  appropriation  carry 
that  additional  language? 

Col.  HaNnay.  Yes,  sir.  Then  follow  the  words  "  in  all,  $3,016.- 
980.53,"  and  then  these  words,  "  to  be  immediately  available."  This 
is  a  continuing  appropriation  and  with  the  funds  on  hand  remaining 
from  the  $21,000,000  we  can  carry  on  this  work  with  perfect  con- 
tinuity. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  this  $3,000,000  is  for  that  specific  purpose? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  part  of  the  whole  appropriation  wiU  be  used 
for  it,  but  this  $3,000,000  is  to  cover  the  completion  of  the  entire 
project.  On  the  1st  day  of  October  it  was  estimated  it  would  require 
$19,000,000  to  complete  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  should  have  authority  and  an  appro- 
priation to  improve  the  cemeteries  where  we  have  soldiers  buried,  but 
we  should  not  commence  the  work  of  building  over  there,  it  seems  to 
me.  until  it  is  definitely  determined  how  many,  if  any,  remains  are 
to  be  left  there. 

Maj.  Pierce.  We  know  that  pretty  well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  you  have  that,  Major,  up  to  the  point 
where  it  is  definitely  determined,  because  families  will  within  this 
year  and  next  year  make  demands  upon  you  and  change  their  minds 
with  regard  to  that  very  thing.  . 

Col.  Hannay.  But  we  have  the  plats,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  think  we^  should  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  should  keep  them  in  a  state  of  pres- 
ervation, but  so  far  as  commencing  to  build  over  there  until  you 
know  just  what  you  are  going  to  have  is  another  matter.  You  may 
decide  in  two  years  that  you  want  to  concentrate  in  one  cemetery 
instead  of  four  or  in  two  cemeteries.  I  do  not  believe  the  War 
Department  has  gotten  far  enough  along  with  the  question  of  re- 
moval of  remains  to  commence  now  the  question  of  the  national 
policy  that  should  be  adopted  to  maintain  these  cemeteries  over  there. 
I  think  they  should  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  our  dignity  and 
our  position  as  a  world  power,  but  I  do  hope  that  we  will  not  do 
something  that  is  unwise  or  start  upon  a  national  policy  until  you 
know  just  exactly  what  you  will  finally  want  to  do. 

Maj.  Pierce.  We  are  rorced  by  necessity  to  take  some  earlv  action. 
We  have  two  phases  of  operation  in  Europe.  One  is  what  1  call  the 
phase  of  evacuation,  the  bringing  home  of  the  bodies  that  are  re- 
quested, and  the  second  one  is  the  phase  of  concentration.  Now,  we 
will  say  that  we  are  taking  out  of  one  cemetery  15,000  bodies  and 
sending  them  home,  and  we  have  over  20,000  in  that  cemetery.  We 
take  out  three  here  and  we  leave  one  or  two  and  take  out  half  a 
dozen  there  and  leave  some  more.  That  leaves  a  horribly  ragged, 
torn-up,  disgraceful-looking  cemetery.  Not  only  that,  but  it  per- 
haps jeopardizes  the  identity  of  some  of  those  bodies  that  may  later 
be  called  for,  or  at  least  need  to  be  accurately  marked.  Now,  those 
bodies  have  got  to  be  moved,  either  within  that  cemet^iy  or  else- 
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where ;  something  has  to  be  done  with  them,  and  the  policy  we  have 
adopted  is  that  when  they  are  moved  the  next  time  they  shall  be  put 
in  their  permanent  resting  place,  and  four  of  the  places  we  are  now 
using  have  been  designated  as  cemeteries  to  be  permanently  main- 
tained. We  are  tearing  them  up,  really,  under  the  appropriation  we 
have  had  for  returning  60  per  cent  of  the  bodies  to  their  homes.  We 
can  not  spend  any  money  for  taking  care  of  those  places  and  beauti- 
fying them  and  doing  that  work  which  common  decency  w^ould  lead 
us  all  to  do,  and  consequently  we  must  prepare  to  undertake  that 
work  of  concentration  even  at  the  risk  of  later  removing  certain 
bodies  if  the  people  should  change  their  request. 

In  practical  operation  the  scheme  works  just  the  other  way  from 
what  you  might  expect.  The  people  going  over  to  France  and  seeing 
the  cemeteries,  as  we  have  been  trying  to  maintain  them  (although 
we  knew  they  were  only  to  be  temporarily  occupied),  are  so  pleased 
with  what  they  see  that  they  change  their  request.  Those  relatives 
who  had  asked  to  have  bodies  broiight  home  have  asked  to  have  them 
remain  over  there  i>ermanently.  They  are  willing  to  trust  the  Gov- 
ernment that  is  trying  to  do  the  work  as  generously  and  decently 
as  our  (Jovernment  has  been  tnring  to  do  this;  and  we  have  concen- 
trated some  of  these  bodies,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  the  com- 
mittee at  the  last  session.  For  instance,  we  ha^  10,000  bodies  isolated 
up  in  the  Argonne  sector  alone,  buried  in  ditches  and  by  roadsides^ 
and  scattered  over  wheat  fields,  where  they  were  practically  sure  to 
l)e  lost  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  unless  they  were  congregated  in 
a  place  where  they  could  be  cared  for.  Now,  it  happens  that  some 
of  those  bodies  have  already  been  moved  twice,  and  in  certain  rare 
instances  moved  three  times,  because  it  was  necessary  so  to  move 
them,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  move  them  any  more  after  we 
evacute  completely  the  cemeteries  we  are  going  to  give  back  to 
France,  We  have  been  keeping  a  pretty  careful  and  accurate  record 
ill  our  office  of  the  changes  in  requests  from  families.  It  is  true  that 
a  number  of  people  earlier  in  the  history  of  this  project  have  made 
several  changes  in  reques.ts,  but  the  thing  seems  now  to  be  stabilizing, 
and  we  are  maintaining  in  our  record  a  consistent  average  of  at  least 
r»0  per  cent  in  requests  for  the  return  of  bodies  to  this  country;  and 
the  other  requests  are  for  their  retention  permanently  abroad. 

CEMETERIES   IN   FRANCE   AND  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  four  cemeteries  located  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  At  Suresnes  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sites  that  could  possibly  be  found  in  all  of 
Kurope. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  that  cemetery? 

Maj.  Pierce.  I  could  not  state  it  to  you  in  acres;  in  fact,  they  do 
not  talk  to  us  in  acres  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  approximately  how  large  a 
plot  is  iti 

Maj.  Pierce.  It  will  be  a  plot  that  will  have  about  4,()0()  graves. 
It  is  at  the  base  of  Mount  Valerien,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  that 
iiistoric  old  fort  that  was  one  of  the  great  defenses  of  Paris  in  the 
war  of  many  years  ago,  and  it  looks  down  the  slope  over  the  town  of 
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Siiresnes,  which  clings  against  the  hillside,  stretching  down  to  tlif 
Seine  River,  which  winds  below;  and  beyond  that  is  the  Bois  ile 
Boulogne,  and  you  look  down  over  the  l^iffel  Tower  and  into  tiie 
heart  of  Paris.     It  is  a  superb  location. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  spend  there  in  the 
way  of  buildings? 

Slaj.  Piercp:.  There  is  not  going  to  be  much  room  for  buildin»rs 
at  Suresnes.  There  should  be,  of  course,  a  lodge  for  the  caretaker 
and  for  the  preservation  of  cemetery  records,  and  a  shelter  for  vL- 
itors  who  are  coming  there. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  purely  an  American  cemetery  set  apart  liy 
France  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir.  We  make  the  point  that  these  cemeteries 
must  be  entirely  under  American  control.  We  had  an  arrangement 
in  the  north  of  France,  where  the  British  and  Americans  were  bri- 
gaded for  combat,  and  the  British  already  had  cemeteries  selecte^l. 
that  we  might  have  plats  in  all  their  cemeteries  without  goin^r 
through  the  extensive  formalities  of  acquiring  them  from  the  French 
Government,  but  we  wanted  to  do  the  square  thing  and  care  for  our 
own  plats,  but  the  British  said,  "  No ;  there  can  be  no  division  of 
responsibility  with  regard  to  this  thing.  You  might  have  j^our  men 
come  in  here  and  do  tfceir  work  in  a  certain  way  and  our  men  might 
be  doing  their  work  along  different  lines,  and  our  people  would  come 
along  and  sav,  '  Whv  can't  you  do  things  the  wav  the  Ame^icaIl^ 
do  them?"' 

Mr.  Byrns.  Was  this  land  set  apart  by  France  or  was  it  bought 
by  the  United  States  Government  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  No;  it  was  not  bought  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrns.  It  was  donated  for  this  purpose  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir;  or,  perhaps,  more  accurately  I  might  sav 
held  by  the  French  nation  in  trust  tor  us  in  perpetiiity  for  cenie- 
terial  purposes. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  other  words,  it  cost  the  Government  nothing. 

Maj.  Pierce.  There  was  no  charge  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  next  one  located? 

Maj.  Fierce.  The  next  one  is  at  Bomagne,  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  Argonne  sector,  where  we  have  now  about  22j000  buried.  That 
is  more  of  an  open  country,  and,  of  course,  up  in  the  devastatoti 
section,  and  a  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  forestation. 
All  of  these  cemeteries,  of  course,  need  to  be  properly  walled.  Theiv 
has  been  a  lot  of  work  done  there.  Our  men  have  been  working,  of 
course,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  armistice.  Then  a  third  one  i^  at 
Belleau  Wood,  where  we  have  so  many  marines,  as  well  as  soldiers, 
buried. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  graves  are  there? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Approximately  4,000.  Then  the  fourth  one  is  at 
Bony,  in  the  Department  of  the  Aisne.  Bony  has  at  the  present 
time,  I  believe,  about  1,700  burials,  and  it  was  decided  to  retain  that 
particular  cemetery,  because  it  is  the  largest  of  those  in  which  were 
interred  the  bodies  of  our  men  who  fell  while  in  combat  side  Uy 
side  with  the  British.  In  all  the  other  places  the  Americans  were 
brigaded  with  the  French. 

The  Chairman.  Major,  are  the  figures  you  are  now  giving  me  your 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  graves  that  will  be  there  permanently  * 
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Maj.  Pierce.  No;  that  is  what  we  have  there  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  many  of  those  will  be 
brought  back? 

Maj.  Pierce.  You  can  consistenly  strike  a  percentage  of  60  per  cent 
to  be  returned;  or  roughly  speaking,  two-thirds  of  the  bodies  will 
I'ome  home  and  one-third  remain  in  r  ranee ;  say,  50,000  bodies  to  be 
returned  to  the  States  and  25,000  bodies  to  be  interred  in  the  four 
cemeteries  in  France.  I  have  not  fully  answered  your  questions  yet, 
because  an  additional  matter  has  only  very  recently  been  determined. 
The  department  had  not  intended  to  have  any  permanent  cemetery 
in  (ireat  Britain,  but  there  are  about  550  bodies  oi  our  dead  still  there 
a  f ter  we  have  brought  all  the  others  home ;  left  there  by  specific  re- 
quest of  relatives,  and  they  are  scattered  about  in  various  places, 
sometimes  only  one  or  two  in  a  local  cemetery.  We  usefl  93  burial 
places  in  (Jreat  Britain  alone.  Of  course,  that  space  is  given  to  us  on 
tlie  same  terms  that  the  French  arranged  for  our  cemeterial  needs. 

We  are  planning  now  to  get  a  place  on  the  outskirts  of  Tjondon. 
They  have  a  large,  beautiful  cemetery  there,  Brookwood  Cemetery,, 
where  we  have  a  number  of  our  dead  buried  now,  and  we  plan  to  se- 
cure either  a  section  of  that  cemetery  that  can  be  turned  over  to  us 
and  kept  absolutely  under  American  control  and  beautified  in  our  own 
way,  or  else  secure  a  place  outside  over  which  the  American  flag  will 
float.  That  will  make  five  places  in  all,  instead  of  four;  four  in 
France  and  one  in  Great  Britain. 

Col.  Hannay.  With  regard  to  the  total  project,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  original  estimate  was  made  that  it  would  cost  the  Government 
5>^0,000,0005  and  with  the  money  asked  for  here  the  project  will  amount 
to  $32,478,222.53. 

TOTAL,  NU3IBER  BURIED  ABROAD. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  have  given  the 
total  number' of  American  soldiers  whose  bodies  are  still  in  France,, 
about  37/)00? 

Maj.  Pierce.  I  have  only  mentioned  figures  concerning  the  five 
cemeteries. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  estimate  is  that  about  10,000  of  them,  in 
round  numbers,  will  permanently  remain  there? 

Maj.  Pierce.  I  don't  think  I  nave  given  you  the  total  figures.  I 
have  given  simply  the  figures  in  those  nve  cemeteries.  You  know  that 
we  had  nearly  600  cemeteries. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  was  the  total  number  of  soldiers  that 
were  buried  abroad? 

Maj.  Pierce.  About  77,000. 

NUMBER  RBTirRNED. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  returned? 

Maj.  Pierce.  We  have  returned,  or  have  on  ships  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, practically  11,000  bodies. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  rate  are  you  able  to  bring  back  the 
bodies  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  We  have  only  recentlv  been  able  to  get  into  the  battle 
areas  of  France,  and  later  still,  into  Belgium.    Belgium  was  the  last 
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nation  to  give  consent  to  this  project.  What  we  are  planning  to  do 
now  is  to  work  to  a  maximum  of  5,000  bodies  a  month.  We  do  not 
want  to  undertake  more  than  that,  for  the  reason  that  "  safety  first  ** 
must  be  our  motto,  and  in  the  battle  areas,  particularly,  we  have  got 
to  work  with  extreme  care,  where  bodies  were  buried  hastily'  an<l 
where  there  are  still  some  unidentified  dead.  We  have  got  to  guard 
the  identitv  of  these  bodies  that  are  returned,  as  well  as  those  that  aiv 
to  be  kept  over  there,  and  we  are  providing  that  our  field  force  shall 
make  out  a  special  sheet  to  which  is  attached  a  dental  chart  in  which 
all  dental  operations,  or  the  condition  of  the  teeth  generalh*^  shall  be 
marked  carefully  and  specify  the  kind  of  fillings,  character,  position, 
and  so  on.  We  do  that  in  the  case  of  the  dead  who  have  been  identi- 
fied to  our  satisfaction  heretofore — as  well  as  those  who  are  now  being 
carried  as*unknown,  for  the  reason  that  we  want  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  relatives  after  the  bodies  have  been  returned  and  give  some 
definite  account  of  our  stewardship  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  be  able  to  commence  to  bring  back 
the  bodies  at  the  rate  of  your  maximum  expectation? 

Maj.  Pierce.  We  hope  to  get  at  it  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Next  June? 

Maj.  Pierce.  You  mean,  reach  the  maximum  by  next  June? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Pierce.  We  want  to  reach  the  maximum  before  next  June. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  Major,  but  you  expected  to 
spend  all  of  this  $21,000,000  by  the  end  of  next  year,  but  you  will  not 
be  able  to  bring  them  back  that  rapidly. 

Maj.  Pierce.  I  would  not  like  to  publish  this  as  a  promise  to  the 
people,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  we  will  com- 
plete the  operation  within  the  year,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do 
it  in  eight  or  nine  months.    I  mean,  of  course,  the  removal  project. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  you  have  given  here  of  $3,016JX>» 
also  includes  the  proper  disposition  of  the  I'emains  of  the  550  who  are 
buried  in  Great  Britain? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  going  to  take  all  of  that.  Major  f 

Maj.  Pierce.  I  think  it  will.  We  are  just  now  planning  to  have 
some  expert  advice  from  the  members  of  the  National  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.  Four  of  them  are  going  to  the  other  side,  and  they  will 
make  a  physical  study  of  these  sites  and  give  us  their  most  expert 
and  artistic  opinion.  You  know  there  were  various  bills  pending  in 
Congress  at  the  last  session  to  accomplish  this  work  by  one  or  another 
sort  of  civilian  or  congressional  commission,  and  they  figured  on 
about  $50,000,000.  I  think  that  was  about  the  average  estimate :  and 
the  Field  of  Honor  Association  had  a  proposition  that  they  be  author- 
ized, after  incorporation,  to  call  for  gifts  of  about  $15,000,0<)0  la 
establish  a  field  of  honor  in  France.  Nobody  knows  just  exactly  how 
much  monev  it  would  take. 

FOR   BEAU^riFTCATION  OF  CEMETERIES  ABROAD. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  does  this  estimate  of  $3,000,000  embrace 
in  the  way  of  buildin<y  buildings  and  building  walls  around  the  ceme- 
teries and  beautification  generally? 
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Maj.  PiKRCE.  Xo  great  chapel  structures  or  anything  of  that  kind 
will  be  built. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  dollars  and  cents.  You  have  given  it 
<lown  to  53  cents,  so  you  must  know  pretty  accurately  what  you  expect 
to  put  in  in  the  way  of  walls  and  buildings,  and  so  on. 

C'ol.  Hannay.  $2,478,222.53  is  the  estimate  for  permanent  arrange- 
ment and  beautification  of  cemeteries  in  Europe  and  the  work  of  dis- 
)>osition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilian  employees  who 
died  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  $3,016,000  for? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  rest  is  for  the  salaries  of  one  superintendent, 
undertaker,  and  clerk  at  Manila,  messenger  and  laborer,  and  for 
other  lal>orers;  for  traveling  expenses,  Graves  Registration  Service; 
embalming,  caskets  for  transportation  of  officers^  and  soldiers'  re- 
mains, etc. 

Maj.  Pierce.  We  have  some  work  to  do  yet  in  Russia,  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  in  there  again.  We  removed  only  50  per  cent  of  our  dead, 
:md  were  compelled  to  desist  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  that 
"Country. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  need  all  of  this  amount  during  the 
next  fiscal  year? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  use  all  of  it  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  so  far  as  the  beautification  of  cemeteries  is  concerned, 
but  I  am  confident  we  will  need  everything  that  is  appropriated  for 
the  removal  project,  and  perhaps  also  the  concentration  oi  bodies. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  the  beautification  of  cemeteries,  etc.,  at 
$2,478,000? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  can  you  use  during  the  next 
year,  because  that  work  can  not  commence  to  any  great  extent  until 
you  have  brought  back,  in  large  measure,  all  the  remains  you  expect 
to  bring  back? 

Maj.  Pierce.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  going  to  complete  that  work 
much  before  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  are  you  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  No,  sir;  at  least,  I  mean  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  do  not  mean  this  fiscal  year,  do  you  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  This  fiscal  year  will  end  m  June,  and  that  is  only 

seven  months  off. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  have  about  forty-odd  thousand  bodies  to  bring 
back  in  addition  to  these  11,000,  and  you  are  bringing  back  5,000  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  maximum. 

Maj.  Pierce.  I  was  not  thinking  of  fiscal  years,  but  of  the  number 
of  months  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  bring  back  last  month? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Nearly  3,000.' 

The  Chairman.  You  are  pretty  well  up  to  your  maximum,  are 

vounot? 

Maj.  Pierce.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  limit,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  beyond 
which  it  is  not  safe  to  go,  from  a  health  standpoint. 
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Maj.  Pierce.  Exactly;  and  we  have  had  a  good  many  difficulties. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  into  that  section  of  France  which  is 
most  thickly  populated  by  our  dead  until  very  recently,  and  now  we 
have  to  make  our  arrangements  so  that  we  can  ship  these  bodies  in 
trainload  lots  down  to  the  base  ports.  We  have,  in  connection  with 
this  work,  opened  up  two  big  sections,  Calais  being  the  port  for  one 
area  and  Soissons  the  center  for  another.  We  have  several  more  of 
these  sections  that  are  to  be  opened ;  any  day  we  are  liable  to  get  a 
report  that  they  have  been  opened  and  that  forces  are  operating  in 
them. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that  the  Government 
does  not  want  to  minimize  in  any  way. 

Maj.  Pierce.  I  am  sure  that  is  true*- 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  want  to  appropriate  more  money  than 
will  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  expended  in  any  one  year,  when 
incomes  are  falling  on  and  when  Congress  will  have  to  make  some 
provision  to  meet  appropriations.  How  much  do  you  think  will 
reasonably  be  expended,  in  addition  to  what  you  have  now,  up  to 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1922  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  If  we  can  have  some  sort  of  assurance  that  will  be  a 
guide  to  us  in  making  our  plans — ^because  I  think  one  ought  to  know 
how  far  he  is  ultimately  going  to  be  able  to  go — ^possibly  $1,000,0(M^ 
could  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  want  to  know  that  Congress  is  will- 
ing that  the  plans  of  the  War  Department  to  take  proper  care  of 
the  graves  of  the  soldiers  whose  remains  stay  over  there  shall  ulti- 
mately be  taken  care  of  in,  say,  the  year  following? 

Ma],  PiERCB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  assumed  you  had  reference  to,  that 
you  wanted  to  know  whether  this  plan  is  to  be  adopted. 

Maj.  Pierce.  That  is  it  exactly;  that  is  the  point. 

CONDITION  and  METHOD  OF  HANDLING  REMAINS. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  remains? 

Maj.  Pierce.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  soil  in 
which  they  are  interred ;  if  in  sand,  that  acts  as  a  preservative,  but 
if  they  are  buried  in  limestone  formations,  of  course  they  disinte- 
g:rate  very  much  more  rapidly.  I  have  not  looked  into  any  casket 
since  the  bodies  were  brought  back  because  we  establishea  a  nile 
that  no  casket  should  be  opened  in  this  country  except  for  purposes 
of  identification  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  control  oi  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Magee.  Are  they  all  interred  in  caskets  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  At  the  time  we  made  these  concentrations,  after  the 
armistice,  we  put  them  all  in  boxes,  not  a  regular  casket,  but  such  a 
box  as  we  could  make  with  German-prisoner  labor  at  the  cemetery  at 
Romagne,  where  we  had  a  coffin  factory.  We  put  40,000  of  those 
bodies  into  boxes  at  the  time  of  concentration. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  bring  them  back  in  the  boxes  without  casket*;* 

Maj.  Pierce.  No.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  got  to  have  them 
thoroughly  disinfected  by  professional  men  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
sanitary  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  we  are  operating;  then  they 
are  placed  in  a  new  casket  sent  over  from  this  country,  metal  lined 
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Mr.  Magee.  Are  the  remains  shipped  back  in  boxes? 
Maj.  Pierce.  No;  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  box  and  disin- 
fected ;  then  it  is  put  in  a  new  blanket,  an  Army  blanket,  folded  up, 
and  then  pads  are  put  on  either  side  to  keep  the  body  from  rolling  ' 
about ;  that  is  covered,  over  with  a  clean  white  sheet  and  then  the  whole 
is  hermetically  sealed;  this  casket  is  placed  in  an  extra-heavy  outer 
box,  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  transportation  and  being 
lifted  over  a  shipjs  side,  and  then  brought  back.  We  have  had,  much 
to  our  gratification,  very  many  strong  letters  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  from  a  great  many  of  tnese  people,  enough  to  compensate  us 
for  some  of  the  unpleasant  things  that  have  occurred. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  this 
work  need  have  any  apprehension  as  to  the  action  of  Congress.  Con- 
•rress  might  criticize  tne  possible  useless  expenditure  or  money  or 
the  extravagant  use  of  money,  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
(question  about  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  money  to  j>roperly 
ht  up  the  burial  grounds  over  there  and  make  them  suitable  in  every 
respect. 

Col.  Hannay.  Before  you  leave  this  item,  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
in  the  committee  print,  page  147,  tenth  line,  the  word  " France"  be 
stricken  out  and  the  word  "Europe"  be  substituted.  That  is  in 
order  to  authorize  expenditures  in  Great  Britain,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  do  as  well  to  say  France  and  Great 
Britain? 

Col.  Hannay.  Major,  will  you  not  have  some  expenditures  in 
Siberia  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  No;  our  Siberia  bodies  are  all  out.  We  have  sonae 
dead  in  Italy,  but  they  will  all  be  removed  and  be  back  home  this 
winter. 

Col.  Hannay.  Are  you  sure  there  will  not  be  some  expenditures  in 
Belgium  and  France? 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  have  authority  to  do  that,  because 
this  is  merely  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Hannay.  Then  France  and  Great  Britain  will  be  satisfactory. 

CEMETERIAL  DIVISION.  ^ 

CLERK   HIRE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  will  not  need  very  much  of  an  appropriation 
for  clerk  hire  in  Washington  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  will  you  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.    Last  year  you  authorized  $250,000— |— 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  you  want  a  reappropriation  of 
vour  unexpended  balance? 

^  Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $110,000  this  year 
in  that  amount  to  carry  on  that  work;  it  has  alreadv  been  ascertained 
that  the  work  in  Maj.  Pierce's  office  will  cause  a  deficit  this  year  of 
$110,000  and  that  next  year  it  will  require  $246,000  to  carry  on  and 
complete  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that.  As  I  understand,  you 
have  an  appropriation  of  $21,549,000. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  going  to  practically  complete  the 
work  of  bringing  back  the  remains  with  that  money,  that  you  will 
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need  for  completing  the  work,  with  the  preparation  of  the  ceme- 
teries in  France,  $3,016,000  more  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  major  has  said  that  if  he  knows  the 
plan  and  has  $1,000,000  for  next  year  that  will  be  sufficient.  You 
do  not  want  $250,000  of  that  spent  for  clerk  hire,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Not  of  that,  necessarily,  but  of  the  entire  project. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  to  the  entire  project,  I  understand  you  will 
have  spent  aH  of  the  money  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  $250,000  will  not  carry  on  the  work  to  the  end 
of  the  year  by  $110,000. 

The  Chaiuman.  That  is  all  you  are  authorized  to  spend,  whether 
it  does  it  or  not,  and  you  must  get  it  out  of  some  other  appropria- 
tion. 

Col.  Hannay.  But  there  will  be  none  other  available. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  help  you  to  have  it  in  the  next  year! 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  but  we  are  coming  forward  and  asking  for 
n  change  in  this  wording. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wood  and  the  legislative  subcommittee  feel 
that  the  War  Department  has  too  many  clerks ;  I  know  nothing  about 
it  myself,  because  I  have  not  been  on  that  subcommittee,  but  they 
feel  pretty  strongly  about  it,  and  thev  have  not  been  able  to  imder- 
stand  how  you  could  spend  $250,000  for  clerk  hire  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  just  on  this  work  alone. 

Maj.  PiERCK.  That  is  because  they  have  no  adequate  conception  as 
to  what  the  work  is.    Nobody  can,  without  a  personal  inspection. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  the  case;  I  do  not  know.  But  yoii 
say  you  are  going  to  have  to  come  before  us  again,  and  that  will  be 
on  the  deficiency  bill. 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  if  the  committee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment here,  it  will  make  this  available. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  think  you  had  better  come  before  us  an<l 
ask  for  a  deficiency. 

Col.  Hannay.  Maj.  Pierce,  who  handles  that  office,  can  explain  it. 
It  will  mean  an  absolute  stopping  of  the  work,  and  it  can  not  be  car- 
ried on. 
•     The  Chairman.  But  that  is  for  this  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  mattei's  which  require  more  money  for 
this  year  must  come  in  a  deficiency  bill.  T  do  not  see  how  it  would 
help  yon,  even  if  we  made  this  money  immediately  available,  because 
you  would  only  be  authorized  to  spend  $250,000  for  personal  serv- 
ices this  year,  and  to  spend  more  you  would  have  to  ask  for  some- 
thing additional  to  the  $25(),0()(),  and  that  it  be  made  available  for 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  year. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  for  a  change  in  this  language;  we 
want  it  to  read :  "  Of  the  total  amount  not  exceeding  $356,065.65  i.s 
for  personal  services  in  the  cemeterial  division;  Office  of  the  Quarter- 
master General,  War  Department."  That  is  based  on  Maj.  PierceV 
estimate  that  he  will  require  $246,000  to  complete  the  work  in  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  and  $110,000  in  this  fiscal  year,  making  a  tot^il  of 
$356,000  to  complete  the  project. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Is  that  just  for  clerks? 

Col.  Hannay.  Just  for  clerical  hire.  The  major  will  explain  what 
is  involved. 
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Maj.  Pierce.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  explain  it  unless  we  have  the 
gentlemen  there  to  see  the  work  that  is  bein^  done.  In  the  first  place, 
this  data  has  to  be  carefully  worked  out  and  assorted  with  a  view  to 
effec*tin^  indentifications,  si?ttlin^  discrepancies,  receiving  inquiries, 
and  answering  them ;  working  out  by  infinite  pains  the  necessary  data 
to  be  sent  over  to  France  on  which  they  are  to  operate  with  reference 
to  sending  a  bodv  home,  and  determining  who  is  the  legal  next  of  kin. 
We  are  getting  into  all  kinds  of  family  rows;  we  have  had  injunc- 
tions issued  against  us  because  we  were  giving  a  body  to  one  member 
of  a  family  and  some  other  member  of  the  family  wanted  something 
<*lse  done;  we  have  had  bodies  held  up  at  railroad  stations,  and  w^e 
have  had  hnvyei's  hired  to  fight  these  cases  with  us.  It  is  a  long,  long, 
tedious  process  working  out  who  is  the  nearest  relative  or  who  is  the 
proper  person  to  receive  those  bodies  and  just  exactly  what  they  want 
to  have  done  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  have  you  now  ? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Three  hundred  I  think,  but  we  have  had  as  manv  as 
317. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  monthly  rate  of  expenditure  for  clerk 
hire? 

Lieut.  Conner.  It  is,  roughly,  $31,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  that  force  all  along? 

Maj.  Pierce.  AVe  have  built  it  up;  we  have  not  had  it  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  since  the  1st  of  July. 

Lieut.  Conner.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  building  it  up? 

Maj.  Pierce.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  at  the  peak  now? 

Maj.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  just  how  much  you  have  expended  for  clerk  hire;  just  how 
nnich  it  is  estimated  you  will  be  compelled  to  spend  for  clerk  hire 
for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  the  rates  of  pay,  giving  the  number 
in  each  class  and  the  rates  of  pay,  so  that  we  may  have  that  statement 
before  us. 

Maj.  Pierce.  We  will  do  that.    Of  course,  all  the  clerical  force 

we  have  is  embraced  in  the  classified  service ;  we  have  no  temporary 

employees. 

cemeteuial  division. 

November  29,  1920. 

IJ^t  of  employees,  showing  the  number  in  eaeh  grade,  togctfn  r  with  the  salaries 
and  total  amount  that  will  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 


Executive  assistants:  Total. 

1,  at  $4,000 $4, 000 

2,  Ht  $1,800 3, 600 

rrlmipal  (ierks: 

1,  at  $2,000 2, 000 

1.  at  $1.800 1, 800 

Auditor :  1,  at  $1,800 1, 800 

Stenographers:  4,  at  $1,200__  4,800 
( 'h^rks : 

2,  at  $1,800 3.  600 

5.  at  $1.600 8.  000 

1,  at  $1,500 1,  500 

15.  at  .$1,400 21, 000 

0.  at  $1.300 -  7, 800 

155.  at  $1,200 186,000 

12,  at  $1,100 13, 200 


Clerks — Continued.  Total. 

3.  at  $1,000 $3,000 

1,  at  $900 900 

Typists : 

3,  at  $1,4(H) 4,  200 

4,  at  $1.300 5,  200 

60,  at  $lv2(X) 72,  (KK) 

10,  at  $1,100 11, 000 

3,  at  $1,000 3, 000 

Skilled  laborer :  1,  at  $840 840 

Laborers:  2,  at  $900 1,8(H) 

Mes.s<»nprers :  7,  at  $720 5, 040 


Grand  total 366,080 

Total  personnel 300 
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Amount  expended  to  Nov.  15,  1920 .$117, 10%.  a* 

Estimated  expenditures  Nov.  15,  1920,  to  June  30, 1921 232,0(XM«) 


349. 106. 3^ 
Appropriated  from  "Disposition  of  remains,  etc." 250,000.10 


Amount  required  June  30,  1920 99,10&SS 

lAst  of  employees^  shotoing  the  number  in  each  grade,  together  with  the  Malurk* 
and  total  amount  that  irill  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year  J9^. 


Executive  assistants:  Total. 

1,  at  $4,000 $4, 000 

2,  at  $1,800 3, 600 

Principal  clerks: 

1,  at  $2,000 2, 000 

1,  at  $1,800 1, 800 

Auditor :  1,  at  $1,800 '__  1, 800 

Stenograpiiei-s :  4,  at  $1,200—  4,800 
Clerks : 

2,  at  $1,800 3,  600 

5,  at  $1,600 8, 000 

1,  at  $1,500 _• 1, 500 

15,  at  $1,400 21, 000 

6,  at  $1.300 7, 800 

72,  at  $1,200 86, 400 

12,  at  $1,100 13, 200  I 


Clerks— Continued.  TotaL 

3,  at  $1,000 $3,UiM 

1,  at  $900 1M» 

Typists : 

3,  at  $1,400 4,  '^^> 

4,  at  $1,300 r>.  3M 

43,  at  $1,200 51.  G»*) 

10,  at  $1,100 11.  i"^ 

3,  at  $1,000 3.  <««» 

Skilled  laborer :  1,  at  $840 S4<» 

Laborers:  2,  at  $900 l,8ir) 

Messengers :  7,  at  $720 5.CM»> 


Grand  total 240.i«S»' 


Total  personnel. 


2i^j 


The  Chairman.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  this:  This  appropna 
tion,  strictly  speaking,  is  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, you  will  have  brought  back  practically  all  of  the  bodies  by 
the  1st  of  July  next  that  you  expect  to  bring  back. 

Maj.  Pierce.  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  be  getting  along  toward  the 
close  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  expended  all  of  your  $21,000,00.> 
during  this  fiscal  year  or  will  you  want  that  reappropriated? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  done  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  you  have  changed  the  language 
from  1921  to  1922. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  but  this  appropriation  provides  that  it 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  provides  that  the  unobligated  balance  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921  shall  oe  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

The  Chairman.  Now  that  you  have  progressed  with  the  matter 
and  will  expend  the  $21,000,000,  and  then  we  give  you  $1,000,000, 
you  do  not  want  an  office  force  of  $250,000  to  expend  that,  do  you  t 

Maj.  Pierce.  No;  we  are  planning  to  cut  down  our  clerical  force 
at  least  100  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  could  wipe  it  out. 

Maj.  Pierce.  Hardly  that,  sir,  because  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
work  there  to  do  yet,  and  that  work  will  remain  after  these  bodies 
are  brought  back. "  For  instance,  we  have  got  to  make  our  reconls. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  should  go 
to  the  other  committee  and  get  your  full  clerical  force  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  the  cemeterial  division. 

Maj.  Pierce.  Is^that  the  legislative  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  appropriated  for  the  salaries  of  the 
clerks  in  these  departments.     We  did  this  because  after  they  had 
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noted  last  year  it  became  apparent  that  under  a  provision  in  the 
Itjgislative  bill  you  could  not  use  any  of  this  money,  and  when  iti 
%vas  called  to  our  attention  we  put  it  in  and  that  was  done  so  that 
vou  could  act  at  all.  Now,  it  would  not  be  our  policy  to  continue 
tliat,  but  you  ought  to  go  before  that  committee,  which  has  juris- 
<liction  over  the  salaries  of  these  divisions,  and  get  the  money  for 
vour  force. 

Col.  IIannay.  The  major  is  carrying  on  this  work,  of  course,  with 
H  separate  personnel  from  his  other  work;  the  other  is  practically 
u  continuing  and  standing  force. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  next  year  he  is  going  to  get  his  work 
to  a  point  where  it  will  become  one  largely  of  the  maintenance  of 
ttiose  cemeteries,  except  that  there  will  be  some  work  of  improving 
eemeteries,  the  reburials  over  there,  and  the  concentration  work. 

Maj.  Pierce.  And  also  the  completion  of  the  records  here,  so  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  answer  any  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
t  ion  of  a  body. 

C\)l.  Hanxay.  This  is,  of  course,  a  temporary  force,  while  the  force 
carried  in  the  other  bills  is  a  permanent  force. 

'^he  Chairman.  But  the  force  that  he  will  have  after  this  fiscal 
year  will  be  pretty  nearly  a  permanent  force,  with  some  reductions, 
after  he  has  completed  most  of  the  work. 

Maj.  Pierce.  There  will  be  very  material  reductions,  and  we  are 
not  planning  to  hold  a  single  clerk  beyond  the  time  when  that  clerk 
is  needed. 

Col.  Hannay.  If  this  language  is  left  in  by  the  committee,  it  is 
requested  that  on  page  147,  line  21,  after  the  word  "  the,"  the  words 
**  above  purposes  and  "  be  inserted ;  that  is,  before  the  word  "  care  " 
in  that  line,  feo  as  to  include  this  new  wording. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $1,000,000  do  you  figure  you 
will  spend  for  clerk  hire  in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the 
next  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  $246,000.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
practically  $16,000,000  being  carried  forward  now,  and  we  estimate 
that  there  will  probably  be  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  carried  forward 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  between  $8,000,000  and  $10,000,000  will  be 
carried  forward  into  the  next  fiscal  year  to  carry  on  this  work,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  only  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  for  which  this 
clerical  force  is  needed,  but  the  whole  project. 

The  (Chairman.  Then  you  will  only  have  expended  half  of  your 
appropriation  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  About  lyilf  of  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  the  approximate  amount 
of  monev  that  will  be  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  vear,  how  much 
will  be  left  of  this  appropriation  of  $21,549,000.     * 

(?ol.  Smith.  I  have  the  present  Treasury  balance. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Col.  Smith.  $20,401,008.54. 

Col.  Hannay.  But  there  are  obligations  against  that  of  about 
$4,000,000,  so  that  vou  can  not  tell  much  bv  that. 

Col.  Smith.  There  is  $3,676,779.20  obligated. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  not  have  completed  the  work  of  bring- 
ing back  the  remains  by  the  1st  of  July? 

Maj.  Pierce.  I  hope  nearly  so;  but  you  must  remember  that  there 
are  25,000  to  be  concentrated  in  other  cemeteris  abroad,  which  it 
will  also  be  a  part  of  our  work  to  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  clerical  work  with  regard  to  con- 
centration will  necessarily  have  to  be  done  over  there,  will  it  noti 

Maj.  Pierce.  It  is  going  to  be  done  here;  the  papers  have  to  be 
sent  here  and  checked  up  with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

CONFEDERATE   >COUND,   OAKWOOD  CEMETERY,   CHICAGO. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $500  for  the  Confederate  Mound, 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  Chicago,  which  is  the  same  amount  you  have 
for  this  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  spend  that  amount  every  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

CONFEDERATE   STOCKADE   CEMETERY,  JOHNSONS  ISLAND,   SANDUSKY   BAT. 

OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  care,  protection,  and  maintenance  of 
Confederate  Stockade  Cemetery,  Johnsons  Island,  in  Sandusky 
Bay,  Ohio,  you  are  asking  $350,  which,  I  think,  is  the  same  amount 
you  have  this  year  ? 

Col,  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expend  that  amount  every  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

CONFEDERATE  BURIAL  PLATS,  ILLINOIS,  OHIO,  INDIANA,  AND   MARYLAND. 

(See  p.  976.) 

The  Chairman.  For  Confederate  burial  plats  you  are  asking 
$1,250? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expend  that  much  ^ 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  the  average  expenditure;  yes,  sir. 

MONUMENTS  OR  TABLETS  IN  CUBA  AND  CHINA. 

The  Chairman.  For  monuments  or  tablets  in  Cuba  and  China 
you  are  asking  $1,000.    Do  you  expend  that  amount  each  year? 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

BURIAL  OF  DECEASED  INDIGENT  PATIENTS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  burial  of  deceased  indigent  patients  vou 
are  asking  $200  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  these  things  are  contracts  and 
fixed  amounts. 
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ARLINGTON   NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 
rUBI.lC  TOILETS. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  at  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
ti*ry  with  the  appropriation  made  for  new  toilet  facilities?  Have  you 
let  the  contracts  for  those  ? 

Lieut.  Conner.  You  mean  the  item  of  $12,000  appropriated  last 
year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Lieut.  Conner.  We  have  not  started  them  as  yet.  The  Fine  Arts 
Commission  is  making  some  changes  relative  to  Arlington,  and  we 
n  re  waiting  on  them  before  we  start. 

BATTLE  GROUND  NATIONAL  CEMETERY,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  rostrum  for  Battle  Ground  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  District  of  Columbia? 

Lieut.  Conner.  That  will  be  built  by  May  30. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  completed  by  that  time  ? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  cost? 

Lieut.  Conner.  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  let  the  contract? 

Lieut.  Conner.  It  has  not  been  let  yet ;  no,  sir. 

ARLINGTON    MEMORIAL   AMPHITHEATER    AND    CHAPEL. 

CARE,    MAINTENANCE,   STC. 

The  Chairman.  Then  at  Arlington 

Col.  Hannay  (interposing^.  'V\  e  are  asking  for  $19,955.  A  recent 
insp>ection  of  the  condition  of  the  amphitheater  there — ^being,  as  it  is, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  inside  and  out — shows  that  the  marble  is 
cracking  and  that  the  slabs  are  settling;  an  estimate  made  by  a  com- 
petent architect  is  that  on  a  structure  of  that  kind  it  will  cost  about 
li  per  cent  a  year  to  keep  it  in  condition. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  do  with  it  if  you  have  the  money  ? 

C'ol.  Hannat.  It  will  have  to  be  repointed,  the  masonry  repointed^ 
and  some  of  the  stonework  replaced.  Have  you  the  details  of  that 
estimate? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Yes;  I  can  give  them  to  you.  This  is  from  the 
report  of  the  depot  quartermaster :  At  present  the  building  is  in  need 
of  repair;  the  walls  of  the  cold-storage  space  under  the  main  building 
are  not  weatherproof,  and  it  is  common  occurrence,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  to  have  at  least  two  feet  of  water  standing  over  this  portion  of 
the  basement;  there  are  leaks  in  the  walls  of  the  main  buildings,  and 
ugly,  discolored  places  have  appeared  on  the  interior  walls ;  the  mar- 
ble steps  have  cracked  in  places  and  in  some  places  large  pieces 
chipped  off;  there  are  several  other  defects  which  will  soon  lead  to 
serious  damage  if  not  remedied. 

The  Chairman.  That  building  was  just  dedicated  last  Decoration 
Day? 
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Lieut.  Conner.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  condition  of  the  building 
when  turned  over  to  the  War  Department  July  1. 

The  Chairman.  That  building  was  built  according  to  plans  and 
specifications  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  take  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  keep 
the  building  in  shape.  The  building  is  exposed  to  the  weather  on 
both  sides. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  watchmen  have  you  there  now  ? 

Lieut.  Conner.  There  is  one  watchman  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  four? 

Lieut.  Conner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  laborers  have  you? 

Lieut.  Conner.  We  have  not  any  during  this  fiscal  year,  but  we 
estimate  for  eight  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  building  has  just  been  turned  over  to  the 
War  Department? 

Lieut.  Conner.  It  is  a  white  marble  building.  There  are  more 
than  300  people  who  visit  that  building  daily.  They  soil  the  build- 
ing and  walk  on  the  railings  if  the  watchmen  are  not  there.  That 
building  needs  constant  attention  to  keep  it  clean.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  storing  overseas  remains  in  the  chapel.  That  is  what 
draws  the  people.  More  than  300  people  daily  visit  the  amphi- 
theater. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  building  was  authorized  it  was  never 
expected  that  it  would  take  anything  like  this  amount  to  maintain  it  f 

Col.  Hannay.  This  includes,  of  course,  the  chapel  and  the  heating 
of  the  chapel. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  the  heating  is  a  very  small  item,  onlr 
$67S. 

You  are  estimating  for  $3,200  for  miscellaneous  supplies  and  small 
tools  and  $4,000  for  repairs? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

NATIONAL  military  PARKS. 
GUILFORD  COURTHOUSE  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Guilford  Courthouse  National  Militarr 
Park  you  are  asking  $9,200  ? 

Col.^  Hannay.  The  same  amount  as  we  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  have  $8,100.  What  is  the  necessity 
for  an  increase  over  the  former  appropriation  until  the  last  two 

years  ? 

Lieut.  Conner.  We  expended  during  1920  $9,187. 

Col.  Hannay.  Most  of  that  is  predicated  on  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  in  connection  with  care  and  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  have  another  commissioner,  but 
that  is  only  $100? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  of  road  have  you  there? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record,  if  that  is  satis- 
factory. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  gark  used  for? 

Lieut.  Conner.  I  have  not  anv  notes  on  that. 
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Col.  Hannay.  We  will  put  in  the  record  a  statement  in  regard  to 
this  national  park. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  miles  of  road  you  have? 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

GUILFORD  COURTHOUSE  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK. 

This  park  was  established  by  special  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1917 
(Public,  No.  375,  64th  Cong.). 

The  park  was  established  in  order  to  preserve  for  historical  and  professional 
military  study  one  of  the  meraorable  battle  fields  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  battle  field  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
a<'t  in  question  declared  the  land,  approximately  125  acres,  to  be  a  military  park 
and  placed  the  same  under  the  War  Department,  immediate  supervision  being 
exercised  by  the  Quartermaster  General. 

The  battle  field  is  located  In  Guilford  County,  N.  C. 

The  affairs  of  the  battle  field  are  directed  by  three  commissioners,  one  a  resi- 
<lent  commissioner,  whose  salary  is  $1,000  per  annum,  and  two  associate  com- 
missioners, at  $100  per  annum  each.  Estimates  for  work,  etc.,  are  approved  by 
the  Quartermaster  (Jenerars  office.  The  depot  quartermaster  in  this  city  sends 
the  civil  engineer  of  bis  ofllce  to  supervise  plans,  etc. 

The  duty  of  the  commission,  as  prescribed  in  the  act  establishing  the  park, 
Is  to  open  or  repair  such  roads  as  may  he  necessjiry  to  the  purposes  of  the  park, 
and  to  ascertain  and  mark  with  historical  tablets  or  otherwise,  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  may  direct,  all  lines  of  battle  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Battle  of 
Guilford  Courthouse  and  other  historical  points  of  interest  pertaining  to  the 
battle  within  the  park  or  its  vicinity.  Under  the  tenns  of  the  act  any  State 
whch  had  troops  engaged  In  the  Bnttle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  may  enter  upon 
the  lands  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  lines  of  battle  of  Its  troops  engaged 
therein. 

On  the  field  the  line  where  the  engagement  l)etwi»en  Colonial  troops  under 
Nathaniel  Green  and  Comwnllis*s  troojis  Is  marked  by  a  granite  monument 
and  several  small  granite  post.s.  Other  lines  where  engagements  took  place  on 
this  field  are  also  marked. 

There  is  1  mile  of  completed  road  on  the  battle  fieUl ;  1  mile  under  construc- 
tion from  funds  of  the  present  fiscal  year;  one-half  mile  to  he  const ructcnl  next 
fiscal  year.  The  roads  are  called  sand-clay  roads.  Tlie  total  mileage  of  roads 
on  the  field  Is  2}  miles. 

There  is  an  amphitheater  on  tlie  battle  field,  which  is  used  as  a  gathering 
place  for  people  living  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  the  adjacent  countr>-,  and 
celebrations  are  held  here,  especially  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  appropriation  for  the  park  for  the  fiscal  yetir  1021  was  .$9,2()0,  and 
following  is  a  statement  showing  how  the  sum  requeste<l  for  the  fiscal  year 
1022,  $9,200,  will  be  expended : 

Salaries  of  commissioners,  resident.  $1,000;   associate  commissioners, 

2  at  $100  each $1,200 

Repairs  to  speaker's  rostrum 500 

Repairs  to  equipment 75 

Shrubs,  vines,  and  trees 300 

Fertilizers 350 

Grass  seed 3.50 

Construction  of  walks  (labor  and  material) 500 

Construction  of  roads  (labor  and  material) 1,500 

Forage  for  two  mules 305 

Piping  and  drainage 150 

Rental  of  road  machinery 250 

Miscellaneous   supplies 340 

Labor  for  upkeep  of  grounds,  roads,  walks,  drainage 2,000 

Caretaker  and  clerk,  $780  and  $600,  respectively 1,380 

Total 9,200 

When  the  work  contemplate<l  by  this  estimate  for  the  fis<*jil  year  1922  has 
been  completed,  all  of  the  roads  will  have  been  graded  and  about  33 J  p^t  cent 
completed,  5  per  cent  of  the  walks  completed,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  land  cleared 
and  planted  in  lawn  grass. 

22646— 20— PT  1 65 
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Tuesday,  November  30,  1920. 

NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARKS. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  T.  L.  SMITH,  FINANCE  DEFABTMENT, 

TTNITED  STATES  ABMY. 

CHICKAMAUOA   AND   CHATTANOOGA   NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  Ohickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park,  and  your  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $53,425. 
Do  you  know  how  they  are  getting  along  with  the  expenditures 
under  that  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Smith.  The  Treasury  balance  is  $26,000,  but  I  have  no  report 
of  the  obligations  incurred  against  that  balance. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  of  what  date  ? 

Col.  Smith.  That  was  on  November  20. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  continuing  the  establishment  of  the 
park  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  rapidly  the  work  of  establish- 
ing this  park  has  progressed? 

Col.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  that  very  much  is  done  in  the  way  of 
additional  construction.  As  I  understand  it,  the  work  of  establish- 
ment is  nearly  completed,  but  the  work  involved  now  consists  largely 
in  the  care  of  the  park,  the  roads,  keeping  down  the  underbrush, 
looking  after  the  buildings^  and  such  maintenance  items  as  that,  to 
keep  the  park  in  an  attractive  condition. 

increase  in  pay  of  superintendent  and  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  these  salaried  positions  total  $11,220 
Why  is  that  necessary? 

Col.  Smith.  I  can  explain  to  you  why  it  is  more  than  the  amount 
expended  in  1920.  They  had  in  1920  a  superintendent  and  also  an 
assistant  secretary,  but  now  they  have  done  away  with  that  superin- 
tendent and  combined  the  two  duties,  and  they  have  a  superintendent 
and  secretary  now,  and  he  gets  an  increased  salary.  That  acooonts 
for  $600  more  in  the  item  of  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  commissioner  do? 

Col.  Smith.  All  I  know  about  that  is  what  the  law  itself  pre- 
scribes.   He  has  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  he  need  a  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent,  and  assistant  to  the  superintendent,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  with  the  small  amoimt  of  work  being  done  there,  and  where 
you  are  only  paying  out  in  wages  $29,000  for  the  entire  year? 

Col.  Smith.  They  have  done  away  with  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent, and  the  superintendent  and  secretary  are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  superintendent  and  secretary,  an 
assistant  storekeeper,  bookkeeper,  clerk,  mounted  ^ard,  etc..  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  money  is  paid  for  assistants  to  tne  com- 
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tiiissioner.  I  was  wondering  if  the  commissioner  does  anything  be- 
^>ides  drawing  a  salary. 

Col.  Smith.  I  presume  the  commissioner  is  a  rather  old  gentle- 
man, because  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  the  law  are  in  effect 
that  the  commissioner  shall  be  some  one  who  knows  thoroughly  about 
the  battle  field. 

Mr.  BxBKS.  You  never  had  a  secretary  here  until  six  or  seven 
years  ago? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  position  was  created  during  the  administration 
of  President  Taft,  under  Secretary  of  War  Dickenson,  probably  in 
tlie  latter  part  of  President  Taft's  administration, 

C.^ol.  Smiih.  That  was  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  a  commis- 
sioner had  died.  The  law  passed  in  1912  forbids  the  appointment  of 
a  commissioner,  or,  rather,  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  when  it  occurs 
through  death  or  resignation. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  commissioner  should  die,  you  would  not 
have  a  commissioner  there? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  think  the  present  law  requires  that  when  a  commis- 
sioner drops  out  or  dies  the  vacancy  is  not  filled. 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that  when  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Shiloh  National  Bark  died  his  place  was  filled  by  some  one 
who  is  now  known  as  a  director. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Of  course,  you  have  no  connection  with  the  park,  and 
do  not  know  whether  they  need  a  secretary  or  not  ? 

Col.  Smith.  Personally,  I  am  unable  to  say.  As  to  the  necessity 
for  a  superintendent,  I  think  if  they  need  a  superintendent  at  any 
of  these  parks,  they  certainly  need  one  at  Chickamauga.  That  is  the 
largest  of  the*  parks,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  an  elaborate 
system  of  approaches.  The  approaches  to  the  park  are  now  owned 
by  the  Government.  I  have  a  map  showing  how  extensive  the  road 
system  is  a  Chickamauga. 

Mr.  Magee.  How  far  is  Chickamauga  Park  from  Chattanooga? 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  about  7  or  8  miles. 

Mr-  Magee.  Is  it  all  one  park? 

Col.  Smith.  It  is  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Park.  It  is  all  one  park  except  that  there  are  a  few  detached  pieces 
of  land  belonging  to  the  park.  For  example,  they  have  101  acres  at 
lookout  Mountain,  69  acres  at  Missionary  Ridge,  and  75  acres  at 
Orchard  Knob,  together  with  5,564  acres  in  the  park  proper.  There 
are  about  6,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  park  is  not  visited  nearly  so  much 
as  (iettysburg  National  Park? 

Col.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  the  estimated  cost  for  continuing  the 
establishment  of  this  park  is  practically  the  same  as  the  estimate  for 
Gettysburg. 

Col.  SMrrH.  But  if  you  take  it  on  an  acreage  basis  it  will  com- 
pare favorabljr  with  any  of  the  parks.  Take  also,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  miles  oi  road. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  base  it  on  the  number  of  miles  of 
road,  because  you  might  have  a  road  not  used  more  than  once  or 
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twice  a  year,  or  used  by  only  a  few  people,  whereas  you  might  have 
roads  in  another  park  with  nundreds  of  thousands  or  people  travel- 
ing over  them  continually. 

Col.  Smith.  These  roads,  especially  the  approaches  to  the  park, 
are,  in  a  way,  public  highways  on  which  there  is  considerable  travel 

The  Chairman.  For  1919  you  had  $48,060  for  this  purpose  at  ttie 
Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park.  Why  should  you 
have  more  than  that  for  next  year?  We  will  have  to  commence  t^ 
cut  down  on  some  of  these  items  and  get  them  back  to  what  they  were 
formerly.  I  would  like  to  have  you  submit  this  matter  to  the  offi- 
cials who  have  it  in  charge  and  find  out  from  them  just  why  we 
can  not  get  back  to  where  we  were  in  1919,  when  they  had  an  ap- 
propriation of  $48,060  for  this  park. 

rOR  PURCHASE  OF  AUTOMOBILE. 

Col.  Smith.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  there  is  a  request  for  $3,0(»' 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new^  motor  vehicle  The  machine  thej'  now 
have  was  purchased  August  30,  1913,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
economy,  m  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  and  commissioner,  to 
have  it  replaced. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Col.  Smith.  It  is  used  by  the  chairmart  and  superintendent  and 
secretary,  who  have  direct  charge  of  the  employees  engaged  in  the  can? 
of  property  scattered  over  5,733  acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  propose  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Col.  Smith.  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  Ford,  for  the  kind  of  work  you  have  to  do 
there  and  for  that  kind  of  service,  would  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well 
as  a  $3,000  car? 

Col.  Smith.  I  should  think  so,  but  the  superintendent  submitted 
the  matter  to  me  in  person,  and  especially  asked  for  a  better  car  than 
a  Ford.  He  has  102  miles  of  road  to  look  after,  in  addition  to  all 
the  acreage  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  National  Park  Service  they  use  Fords  and 
Dodge  cars. 

Col.  Smith.  Personally,  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Those  cars  would  not  cost  anything  like  the 
amount  for  maintenance  and  upkeep  that  a  $3,000  car  would  cost, 
and  a  Ford  or  Dodge  car  is  handy  to  go  around  in,  and  it  does  not  con- 
sume as  much  fuel. 

Col.  Smith.  I  share  your  views  in  that  respect,  but  I  was  asked 
to  bring  this  especially  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  VARE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  authorities  here  ought  to  u?e 
some  discretion  before  they  bHng  some  of  these  requests  before  the 
committee  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  justifiable.  Simply 
because  the  superintendent  of  a  park  has  an  opinion  of  his  own 
as  to  the  kind  of  automobile  he  wants.  I  would  not  consider  that  as 
a  sufficient  justification  for  the  head  of  the  department  to  come  here 
and  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  with  it. 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  a  Ford  automobile  should  answer  the  purpose. 
The  other  items  of  proposed  expenditure  are  the  same  exactly  as 
expended  in  1920. 
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GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  PARK. 
STATUS   OF  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Gettysburg  Park  you  are  asking  $55,000. 
T^ast  year  we  gave  you  $65,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  $15,000 
over  the  1920  appropriation.  A  part  of  that  increase,  as  I  recall, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  building  certain  new  roads. 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  separate  item  had  been  estimated  for,  and  the 
!Member  of  Congress  representing  that  districtj  I  believe,  had  a  bill 
pending  before  this  committee.    Is  that  road  being  constructed  ? 

Col.  Smith.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

INCREASES  IN   SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  balance  ? 

Col.  Smith.  The  Treasury  balance  is  $65,000;  I  have  no  report  of 
the  obligations  against  that  balance  and  have  received  no  answer 
to  (late  from  the  commissioner,  to  whom  I  wrote  on  November  16. 
There  is  a  slight  increase  in  salaries.  » 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  they  used  the  increase  appropriated  for 
roads  in  paying  increased  salaries? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so;  and  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
<licate  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  an  increase  in  salaries? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  of  $283.83.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  it  by  com- 
paring the  estimates  with  expenditures  this  increase  is  on  account 
of  an  additional  amount  for  the  assistant  superintendent,  rodmen, 
guards,  messengers,  etc. ;  they  are  all  classed  together,  and  it  is  im- 
practicable for  me  to  say  just  where  this  $283.83  is  to  be  applied. 
There  is  also  an  increase  of  $936.98  in  wages  as  compared  with  the 
expenditure  for  wages  in  1920. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  do  not  know  whether  that  involves  an  in- 
crease in  wages  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  ? 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  in  both.  The  commissioner  proposes  to  use 
one  more  stonecutter  this  year  than  he  did  in  1920,  and  I  presume 
that  largely  accounts  for  it,  although  he  also  proposes  a  less  number 
of  employees  in  some  other  lines ;  the  total  number  of  employees  is 
just  the  same,  but  they  are  not  distributed  in  quite  the  same  way. 

FOR  piking  avenues. 

As  to  other  increases,  I  notice  there  is  an  item  of  $6,300  for  pik- 
ing avenues,  and  he  had  no  expenditures  at  all   in  1920  for  that 

purpose. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  yog  know  where  those  avenues  are? 

Col.  Smith.  I  have  some  data  with  respect  to  them.  There  is  a 
total  of  34  miles  of  improved  roadway  to  look  after  and  24  miles  of 
unimproved  roadway ;  apparently,  therefore,  the  money  is  proposed 
to  be  expended  on  the  34  miles  of  improved  roadway. 
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SHILOH    NATIONAL    MILITART    PARK. 
( See  p.  1033. ) 

The  Chairman.  At  Shiloh  you  have  $22,435. 

Col.  Smith.  And  the  estimate,  I  think,  is  $40,510. 

The  Chahiman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  present  a]> 
propriation  ? 

Col.  Smith.  The  Treasury  balance  is  $11,435,  but  I  have  no  report 
of  the  obligations  against  it.  This  estimate,  if  you  will  omit  the 
hotel  item,  so  as  to  make  it  comparable  with  the  expenditures  of 
1920,  is  less  than  the  amount  expended  in  1920.  Included  in  the  es- 
timate is  an  item  of  $15,000  for  a  hotel,  but  I  do  not  care  to  take  up 
your  time  about  that  hotel  item 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  For  building  a  hotel? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chair^ian.  That  is  the  same  estimate  presented  last  year? 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  condition  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  then? 

Col.  Smith.  I  think  so,  sir.  Moreover,  there  was  a  full  heariDg 
in  February,  1916,  on^this  proposition.  If  you  care  to  go  into  the 
details  I  would  probably  repeat  very  much  the  same  matter  as  vou 
have  in  those  hearings. 

FOR  increase  in  PAT  OF  DIRECTOR. 

There  is  another  item  which  I  would  like  to  point  out.  I  notice, 
in  making  a  comparison  of  the  estimates  for  1922  with  the  expendi- 
tures of  1920,  that  it  is  proposed  to  pay  the  director  $4,000,  and  the 
estimate  last  year  was  less  than  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  had  a  commissioner  at  $1,000  and 
a  secretary  and  superintendent  at  $1,000.  Has  the  commissioner  at 
that  place  died? 

Col.  Smith.  He  died  last  January.  Now,  the  director  assumes 
new  responsibilities  and 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  he  gradually  wants  to  get  up 
to  the  pay. 

Col.  Smith.  He  is  asking  for  more  pay ;  the  law  fixed  the  pay  of 
a  park  commissioner  at  $3,600  per  annum.  In  his  notes  explaining 
the  necessity  for  the  estimates  the  director  does  not  touch  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  law  fixes  it  at  what  amount? 

Col.  Smith.  $3,600  is  the  annual  salary  of  a  commissioner. 

Mr.  Magee.  According  to  the  old  language  compensation  was  pro- 
vided for  a  secretary  and  superintendent. 

Col.  Smith.  This  gentleman  is  styled  a  director. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  understand  that.  Is  the  >salary  fixed  for  the  secre- 
tary and  superintendent? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  fixes  the  pay  of  commissioners  at  $3,600. 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  a  rather  old  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  still  on  the  statute  books. 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  The  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stats., 
442),  provides  that  vacancies  occurring  among  the  commissioners 
shall  not  be  filled. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  they  get  around  the  law  by  putting  in  new  direc- 
tors instead  of  commissioners. 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  get  around  the  law  and 
that  would  hardly  be  the  exact  fact,  because  the  act  I  mentioned 
provides : 

That  as  vacancies  occur  hereunder  the  Secretary  of  War  .shall  become  ex- 
oflicio  a  meuiher  of  the  c^oninilssiou  effected  with  full  authority  to  act  with  the 
,  reinuining  conindssloners  or  conunlssioner,  and  in  case  of  the  vacation  of  all 
the  offices  of  commissioner  in  any  one  park  hereunder  the  duties  of  such  com- 
mission shall  thereaffer  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

That  language,  "  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,"  I 
take  it,  would  permit  him  to  appoint  a  director. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  object  in  passing  that  law,  as  I  recall,  was  this: 
The  qualifications  of  these  commissioners  were  that  they  had  seen 
service  in  the  Civil  War,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  they  were 
appointed  for  life ;  they  were  old  soldiers  who  had  honorably  served 
in  the  Civil  War  and  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  deprive  them  of  their  positions,  but  the  thought  was  to  drop  them 
as  they  died  and  put  it  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  then  the 
idea  was  that  one  man  should  be  appointed  for  all  these  parks ;  in 
other  words,  have  supervision  over  all  of  them  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

CoL  Smfth.  Probably  you  are  right  about  that;  I  can  not  say 
what  the  scheme  was. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  can  not  understand  why  you  would  want  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  park  and  then  a  director  to  direct  him. 

Col.  Smith.  The  director,  more  nearly  than  anybody  else,  now  re- 
places the  former  commissioners.  The  estimates  make  no  provision 
for  a  park  superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  already  appointed  a  director? 

Col.  Smith.  I  judge  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  $4,000? 

Col.  Smith.  I  can  find  out  for  .you  and  tell  you  whether  he  was 
paid  anything  at  that  rate  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would.  I  notice  at  the  bottom  of  your 
estimates  a  note  with  regard  to  the  automobile,  as  follows : 

This  automobile  is  used  by  the  director  of  the  park  in  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  numerous  properties,  Interests,  and  activities  of  the  park. 

I  would  like  to  know  where  there  is  any  authority  in  the  law  to 
appoint  a  director  when  there  was  no  director  estimated  for  in  the 
estimates  of  last  year,  and  when  there  was  a  reduction  of  $3,000  in 
the  appropriation  that  certainly  was  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  there  should  be  no  increases  in  salaries. 

Col.  Smith.  I  give  you  as  my  judgment  that  the  authority  is  con- 
tained in  the  act  approved  August  24, 1912  (37  Stat.,  442),  but  I  will 
ask  specifically  about  that. 

Note. — The  payment  was  made  from  a  lump-sum  appropriation  which  in  no 
way  limited  the  amount  to  be  paid  employees.  The  only  person  paid  from  this 
appropriation  whose  salary  was  fixed  by  law  was  Mr.  Ashcraft,  the  park  com- 
missioner, who  died  in  January,  1920. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  director  is  receiving' 
$4,000  this  year? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  but  I  will  find  that  out  for  you. 

Note. — It  is  my  uDderstanding,  based  upon  later  Inquiry,  that  the  direct«jr 
was  appointed  as  such  on  March  16,  1920,  since  which  date  he  has  been  in 
receipt  of  salary  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would.  If  he  is,  there  will  be  a  limi- 
tation put  in  the  appropriation  next  year  so  that  he  will  not  get  it, 
in  my  opinion.  • 

NUMBER  OF  VISITORS. 

Mr.  Byrns.  That  park  has  a  great  many  visitors,  has  it  not  ? 

Col.  Smith.  The  hearings  to  which  I  referred  a  while  ago  state 
that  fact ;  excursion  boats  come  to  Pittsburgh  Landing  and  bring  a 
great  many  visitors,  anl  people  also  motor  by  way  of  Corinth  over  a 
good  road. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  like  the  number  of 
visitors  to  this  park  as  at  Chattanooga,  Chickamauga,  and  Grettys- 
burg. 

Col.  Smith.  I  should  say  not,  sir;  it  is  more  of  a  woodland  than 
the  others. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  hearings  to  which  you  refer  show  that  there  are 
no  accommodations  for  these  visitors  ? 

Col.  Smith,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Not  even  restaurant  conveniences. 

Col.  Smith.  I  judge  not.  However,  the  details  appear  in  the  hear- 
ings of  1916  before  uiis  committee ;  I  think  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  then 
chairman. 

VICKSBURG  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  At  Vicksburg  you  have  an  appropriation  of 
$30,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  a  like  amount  for  next  year. 

Col.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  advised  as  to  the  present  rate  of  expendi- 
ture under  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Smith,  x  es,  sir.  The  commissioner  has  a  salary  of  $3,600  per 
annum ;  the  engineer  and  clerk  a  salary  of  $2,400,  plus  the  bonus  of 
$240,  and  there  is  a  foreman  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum.  Other 
items  are  shown  in  the  details  accompanying  the  estimate. 

FOR    PURCHASE,    ETC.,    OF    AUTOMOBILE. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  this  commissioner  wants  a  new  auto- 
mobile, to  cost  $2,500,  including  maintenance. 

Col.  Smith.  He  savs  the  automobile  is  for  the  chairman's  use  in  the 
direction  of  the  part  work  and  for  the  engineer's  use  in  its  super- 
vision, and  is  much  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  an  automobile  now? 

Col.  Smith.  I  judge  not,  sir.  That  park  has  a  considerably  less 
amount  of  roadway  than  most  of  the  others;  there  are  31  miles  of 
improved  roadway  within  the  park  and  no  unimproved  roadway; 
the  acreage  is  only  1,332;  it  is  a  smaller  park  than  the  others,  in  fact, 
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the  smallest  of  the  four  national  military  parks,  and  presumably 
that  is  the  reason  they  have  not  heretofore  asked  for  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Varb.  Do  any  of  the  superintendents  or  commissioners  use 
motor  cycles  with  side  seats. 

Col.  Smith.  I  am  unable  to  say,  Mr.  Vare. 

Mr.  Varb.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  Ihat  through  the 
use  of  motor  cycles  there  is  less  tendency  for  joyriding  on  the  part  of 
ofBcials  in  some  of  the  municipalities,  and  I  thought  that  might,  with 
economy,  be  well  extended  into  the  Government  service. 

Col.  Smith.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  use  motor  cycles  over  the 
r^oads  in  these  parks.  I  remember  that  when  I  attended  the  maneu- 
vers at  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  some  12  or  15  years  ago  there 
was  a  new  machine,  a  motor  cycle,  known  as  the  Pierce.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  given  a  thorough  try  out  by  the  troops.  We  had  an 
enlisted  man  who  used  to  ride  all  over  the  park,  up  and  down  hills, 
over  the  ^rass  and  all  sorts  of  places.  You  can  very  easily  get  around 
these  pares  with  a  motor  cycle. 

Mr.  Vare.  In  my  city  the  police  department  have  a  number  of 
motor  cycles  with  a  substantial  seat  on  the  side,  so  that  two  men  ride 
together  just  the  same  as  they  would  sit  in  a  machine,  and  they  are 
going  to  add  100  more.  That  is  not  only  a  quick  way  of  getting  back 
and  forth  from  place  to  place,  but  there  is  less  tendency  to  use  those 
public  vehicles  for  private  use. 

Col.  Smith.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  but  of  course,  in  due  time  all 
of  us  reach  an  age  when  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  manipulate  one  of 
these  motor  cycles. 

Mr.  Varb.  On  these  machines  two  men  ride  together  and  these  side 
seats  are  very  comfortable. 

Col.  Smfth.  I  believe  that  all  of  these  parks  have  roadways  which 
would  permit  the  use  of  motor  cycles. 

Mr.  Vare.  They  would  probably  get  more  fresh  air  riding  in  one 
of  these  soft  side  seats  than  in  a  closed  machine. 

SHILOH   NATIONAL   MILITARY  PARK. 
(Seep.  1030.) 

NUMBER    OF    MILES    OF    ROADWAY. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  wish  you  would  supply  the  committee  with  a  state- 
ment showing  how  many  miles  of  roads  there  are  in  Shiloh  Park. 

Col.  Smith.  I  have,  in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  considerable  data 
showing  areas,  the  miles  of  roadway,  fences,  etc.,  which  I  will  insert 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Byrns.  With  reference  to  Shiloh  Park? 

Col.  Smith.  With  reference  to  all  of  them,  so  that  you  can  see  in 
parallel  columns  just  how  one  park  compares  with  the  others. 
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Comparison  of  data  pertaining  to  the  national  military  parks  {except  GuUfori 

Courthouse). 


Items. 


1. 


3. 


3. 


Act  establishing  parks: 

,    Date 

Where  found 

Area  in  acres: 

Oovemment 

Private  owned 

Average  price  paid  per  acre 

Improved  roadway: 

Miles 

Cost  per  mile 

4.  Miles  of  unimproved  roadway 

5.  Bridges: 

Number 

Cost 

6.  Number  of  culverts , 

7.  Miles  of  fencing 

8.  Number  of  bufldings 

9  Mounted  guns,  histodcal  and  position 

tablets,  position  markers,  monu- 
ments, observation  towers,  bronze 
portraits,  etc.* 

Union  guns  mounted 

Confederate  guns  mounted 

Total  guns  mounted 

Bronze  portraits 

Statues  (bronze  and  granite) 

Union  battle  line  tablets 

Confederate  battle  line  tablets 

Bronze  tablets 

Iron  tablets 

Markers  (iron  and  granite) 

Memorials 

Union  monuments 

Confederate  monuments 

Shell  monuments 

Memorial  shell  monuments 

Headquarters  and  mortuary  monu- 
ments  

Total  monuments,  other  than  state 

Iron  observation  towers 

Stone  oteervation  towers 

Total  towers 

State  monuments 

State  markers 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Chickamauga 
and  Chatta- 
nooga National 
Military  Park. 


Aug.  13,1800 
36  Stat.,  333 

15,733.13 
None. 
S48.15 

104.89 
S4.026.88 
0) 

21 
$40,069.46 

11.61 
•37 


129 
116 
245 


61 
998 


14 
9 


23 

5 

1 

6 

232 

431 


Gettysburg 
National  Mili- 
tary Park. 


Feb.  11,1805 
28  Stat..  651 

3,487.53 

22,016.63 

$50.06 

34.25 

$10, 260*.  63 

24.00 

25 

$10,328.60 

10 

52.74 

88 


477 


81 


933 
445 
322 


21 
21 


837 


Shiloh  Na- 
tional MlUtary 
Park. 


Dee.  27,18d4 
28  Stat.,  597 

3,547.14 

•30 

$14.62 

27.63 

$3,150.00 

•  5 

15 

$5,300.00 

206 

None. 

36 


250 


226 
173 


Vicksbm 

National  MU- 
itaryPflit. 


Feb.  11,  t« 
ao  Stat..  8a 

1^332.63 

s$50.3» 

3l« 

fi2,gzs.a 

KOBt. 

II 

$16,449.» 

Nofie. 
2 


\» 


422 


116 
6 


18 
140 


31 
9E7 
227 

U 


227 

22: 


1  The  Fort  Oglethorpe  Reservation,  consisting  of  810.38  acres  and  over  which  the  Park  CoramissSoa  ta.« 
no  jurisdiction,  was  purchased  specifically  for  a  military  post  out  of  park  funds,  for  which  the  Commisd^ 
was  reimbursed,  but  the  legislation  in  regard  thereto  did  not  transfer  the  title  to  the  military  branch  of  the 
service.  This  land,  however,  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  park  and  was  purchased  subsequent  to  thi 
establishment  and  dedication  of  the  park.  The  park  system  now  consists  of  the  following  acreage  exdusiyt 
of  rights  of  way  for  road  purposes:  5,564.67  acres  in  the  park  proper^  includingl.87  acres  dooated  for  moBO- 
ment  sites  101.85  acres  at  Lookout  Mountahi;  59.25  acres  at  Missionary  Kidge;  7.36  acres  at  Orchaz^ 
Knob.    5,733.13  total  acreage. 

'  This  price,  $50.29,  per  acre,  is  based  upon  the  total  park  cost,  which  included  $3,385  for  oonveiraDrfBC. 

'  While  there  are  some  old  dirt  roads  in  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanoi^  National  Military  Fait, 
they  are  only  traveled  in  making  short  cuts  to  monuments,  tablets  or  towers,  and  sometimes  in  fMlowioc 
old  battle  lines. 

*  In  the  many  changes  on  the  Commission  and  the  methods  of  keeping  books,  etc.,  the  records  are  incom- 
plate  as  to  the  number  of  culverts. 

*  Some  of  the  buildings  at  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park  are  kept  up  becann  oi 
their  historical  significance:  and  some  have  been  rebuilt  to  mark  sites  previously  occnpied  by  historkal 
houses.  With  the  exception  of  the  park  stable,  implement  shelter,  road  roller  house,  crusher  house,  and  » 
few  of  the  dwellings  occupied  by  employees,  these  structures  are  mere  shacks.  Some  are  occupied  bj 
employees  who  guard  the  various  sections  and  many  are  only  Inclosed  sheds,  such  as  the  coal  azid  paiot 
houses,  blacksmith  shop  and  tool  house,  etc. 

*  Approximate. 

GENERAL  NOTE. 


Two  of  the  parks,  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park 
and  Shiloh  National  Military  Park,  are  big  woodlands  with  comparatively 
little  cleared  space;  the  other  parks  are  more  open.  Chickamauga  and  Chatra- 
tiooga  Nutional  Military  Park  is  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  in  none  of  the  others  have  such  extensive  approaches  been  declared  a  part 
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of  the  park.  I'he  urea  of  the  land  owned  by  the  United  States  at  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park  Is  only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  battle  Held.  The  total 
area  of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  battle  fields,  including  both  Government 
owned  and  private  owned,  is  24,460  acrea  The  fencing  problem  at  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park,  there  being  more  than  52  miles  of  fencing,  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  as  compared  with  the  other  parks.  For  example,  there  is  practically 
no  fencing  to  be  looked  after  either  at  Shlloh  or  Vlcksburg.  The  problem  of 
roftd  maintenance  at  Qilckamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park, 
as  wiU  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  data  in  the  above  table,  is  more  dlfiicult 
than  at  the  other  parks,  and  so  on  other  comparisons  can  be  made.  Consider- 
iugr  the  requirements  incident  to  keeping  these  parks  in  an  attractive  condition, 
and  by  comparing  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  with  expenditures  in 
previous  years,  it  is  thought  that  these  estimates  are  not  excessive. 

Mr.  Btrns.  I  was  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
ShilohPark. 

Col.  Smith.  I  can  give  that  to  you  right  now.  Shiloh  Park  has 
27.62  miles  of  improved  roadway  and  approximately  5  miles  of  unim- 
proved roadway. 

Mr.  Btrns.  what  is  the  acreage  of  the  park? 

Col.  SMrTH.  8,947.14  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  visitors  at  each  of 
these  parks? 

Col.  Smfth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  data  showing  that? 

Col.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  such  data.  I  searched  the  reports 
and  I  tabulated  certain  information  concerning  all  the  different 
parks,  but  I  have  no  data  concerning  the  number  of  visitors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  keep  any  such  data  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  visitors? 

Col.  Smith.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  an  examination  and,  if  so, 
put  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  Smith.  I  will  do  that. 

Note. — The  annual  reports  submitted  by  commissioners  and  superintendents 
of  the  parks  fail  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  visitors.  How- 
ever, upon  inquiry  I  find  that  a  boolc  is  kept  in  the  headquarters  office  at  some 
of  the  national  military  parlss  in  which  visitors  may  register  their  names.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  the  number  so  registering  would  not  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  probable  number  who  actuaUy  visit  the  parks.  Some  of  the  parks,  as,  for 
example,  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park  contain  a 
number  of  square  miles  of  land  to  which  access  is  afforded  by  a  dozen  or  more 
routes  available  to  the  public  for  automobile  touring,  and  it  would,  therefore, 
be  well  nigh  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  visitors  who  thus  enter 
to  say  nothing  of  those  who  might  enter  the  park  area  at  other  places. 


Wednesday,  December  1,  1920. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  IN  AND  AROUND 

WASHINGTON. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CLABENCE  S.  BIDLEY,  IN  €HABOE  OF  FTTBIIC 
BTTILDINOS  AND  OKOITNDS  AND  WASHINGTON  HONTJHENT. 

GROUNDS  SOrTH  OF  EXECUTIVE  MANSION. 

The  Chairman.  "  Buildings  and  grounds  in  and  around  Washing- 
ton: For  improvement  and  care  of  public  grounds,  District  of 
Columbia,  as  follows :  For  improvement  and  maintenance  of  grounds 
south  of  Executive  Mansion."' 
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You  are  asking  for  $4,000,  which  is  your  current  appropriation? 

Col.  BmiiEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  spend  all  of  that  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  spend  all  of  that.  I  would  like  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary statement,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Col.  Ridley.  Last  year  I  submitted  to  the  committee  a  table  show- 
ing all  of  our  items  in  which. we  had  requested  increases  and  all 
of  our  other  items  which  I  had  put  in  three  classes — first  importance, 
second  importance,  and  third  importance.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  of  any  assistance  to  the  committee,  but  I  have  prepared 
it  again  for  this  year,  and  I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

The  items  marked  "  Of  first  importancH? "  are  those  which  are  consiiif^rwl 
vitally  necessary  tills  year;  those  marked  "Of  second  importance"  are  very 
necessary  and  desirable,  but  do  not  vitally  affect  important  work ;  those  marked 
"Of  third  import'ince"  are  very  merltorius  improvements  needed  In  the 
public  grounds,  but  any  one  might  be  delayed  another  year  if  deemed  necessary 
this  year  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  increases  are  asked  for  amounting  to 
$796,100.  If  only  the  increases  which  are  marked  "of  first  importance* 
are  allowed,  there  will  result  a  net  increase  of  $299,600  over  last  year's  apprw 
priatlon.  Deducting  appropriations  not  applicable  to  the  park  system,  viz: 
Executive  Mansion,  grounds  of  executive  departments.  Library  of  Oongre:^ 
the  Capitol  and  Senate  and  House  Ofllce  Buildings,  department  telegraph, 
Washington  Monument,  house  where  Lincoln  died,  birthplace  of  Washington, 
and  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  total  appropriation  for  the  park  system,  if  the  item<« 
marked  of  "  first  Importance "  are  allowed,  for  both  Improvements  and  main- 
tenance, would  amount  to  $316  per  acre,  which  Is  les^  than  some  cities — f*>T 
example,  New  York,  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Detroit — ^spent  for  main- 
tenance  alone  before  the  war. 


Item. 


For  constructing  new  drains,  catch  basins, 
and  walks  in  Lafayette  Park 

For  re«*torinp  pnards  around  the  new  tem- 
porary office  bnildings  in  the  Smith- 
sonian grounds,  on  the  west  side  of  Sev- 
enth Street 

For  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
Judiciary  Park 

For  constructinc  new  walks  in  Judiciary 
Park  in  the  area  between  E  and  F  Streets. 

For  ca'"e  and  improvement  of  Rock  Creek 
Park  and  the  Pinev  Branch  Parkway, 
exclusive  of  building  for  superintend- 
ent's residence,  and  including  personal 
se- vices  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

For  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance 
of  West  Potomac  Park,  including  grad- 
ing, soiling,  seeding,  planting,  and  con- 
structing paths 

For  placing  and  maintaining  special  por- 
tions of  the  parks  in  condition  for  out- 
door sports 

For  improvement,  care,  and  mainte- 
nance of  Meridian  Hill  Park 

To  provide  for  the  increased  cost  of  park 
maintenance 

For  the  construction  of  an  extension  to 
beach  at  the  Tidal  Basin  bathing  beach. 

For  cement  walks  in  grounds  south  of 
Executive  Manf^ion 

For  tool  shed  and  store  yard  in  grounds 
south  of  Executive  Mansion 

ForconstructLng  roads,  walks,  sewers  and 
water  supply  in  Seaton  Park 


Appro- 
pnated 
fbr  1921. 


$2,S00 


30,000 

40,000 

15,000 
30,000 
75,000 


5,000 


Increase 

re- 
quested. 


110,000 

7,000 

1,000 

10,000 

45,000 

10,000 

5,000 

135,000 

25,000 

25,000 

5,000 

1,000 

30,000 


Total 

asked  for 

1922. 


$10,000 


10,000 


75,000 

50,000 

20,000 
165,000 
100,000 

25,000 

10,000 
1,000 

30,000 


Of  first 
tmpor- 
tance. 


Of  second'  Of  third 
impor- 
tance. 


20,000 

I 

115,000  !   50,000 

100,000  

I   25,000 


5,000 


12,000    18,000 


5.O0O 

1.000 
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Item. 

Appro- 
priated 
for  1021. 

Incream 

re- 
quested. 

Total 

asked  for 

1022. 

Of  first 
impor- 
tance. 

Of  second 
impor- 
tance. 

Of  third 
impor- 
tance. 

For  owe  and  maintenance  of  Moont  Ver- 
non Park 

$1,000 
110,000 

120,000 
4,000 

5,000 
1,500 
2,000 

14,000 

1,500 
2,120 
1,000 

700 
500 

216,000 
2,780 
3,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
110,000 

120,000 
4,000 

50,000 
0,500 
6,000 

38,000 

6,000 

10,940 

5,500 

3,200 
500 

300,000 
6,800 
5,000 
2,000 

• 

$1,000 

For  oonstruction  of  road  surrounding  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  roads  leading 
thereto  from  existing  Improved  roads. . . 

$110,000 

For  ttaaoonstructlan  ofa  sea  wall  along  the 
water  front  between  Easbys  Point  and 
the  foot  of  New  Hampshire  Avenue  in- 
chidlng  the  grading  and  filling  incident 
thereto 

$78,000 

42,000 

For  constructing  new  iron  fence  in  grounds 
of  wmte  House  between  the  house  and 
the  south  lawn  area 

4,000 

50,000 
9,500 
6,000 

24,000 

6,000 

10,940 

5,500 

3,200 
500 

160,000 
6,800 
5,000 
2,000 

For  ordinary  care,  repair,  and  reftiml^ilng 
of  Executive  Mansion,  and  for  purdiase, 
maintenanoe,  and  driving  of  horses  and 
vehicles  for  official  purposes,  to  be  ex- 
President  may  determine 

$45,000 
8.000 
4,000 

24,000 

4,500 
8,820 
4,500 

2,500 

For  ftiel  for  Exonitive  Mansion  and  green- 
houses  

For  reconstructing  one  greenhouse,  Ex- 
ecative  Mansion 

For  lightlxu;  the  public  grounds,  watch- 
men^s  lodges,  offices,  and  greenhouses 
at  the  propagating  gardens,  including 
all  necessary  expenses  of  installation, 
maintenance,  and  repair 

14,000 

For  heating  offices,  watchmen's  lodges, 
and   greenhouses  at   the  propagating 

For  custodian,  etc..  WashJJngton  Monu- 

ment 

ment 

For  extra  services  of  employees  and  for  ad- 
ditional supplies  and  material  to  pro- 
vide for  the  opening  of  the  Monument  to 
the  public  on  Stuidays  and  legal  holidays. 

Replacing  boiler  used  in  heating  building 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  died 

•••"••••"• 

For  c<mtinuing  the  construction  of  a  re- 
flecting pool  in  West  Potomac  Park,  to 
be  immediately  available  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended 

84,000 
4,020 
2,000 

140,000 

For  custodian,  etc..  "Lincoln  Memorial. . . 

For  heat,  liKhi.  etc..  Lincoln  Memorial 

For  extra  services,  etc..  Lincoln  Memcurial. 

ToUl 

388,840 

60,500 

226,850 

796,100 
60,500 

1,184,040 

748,940 

342,650 

93,350 

Items  omitted  this  year 

All  other  items  Included 

226,850 

226,850 

Grand  total 

676,100 

735,600 

1,411,790 

975,790 

342,660 

93,350 

The  Chairman.  How  man^  acres  are  there  in  this  plat  of  ground 
south  of  the  Executive  Mansion? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  contains  51  acres.  It  is  the  area  between  B 
Street  north,  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets,  and  south  of  the 
White  House  Grounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  keep  it  up  in  a  fair  state  of  improve- 
ment at  all  times? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  do  with  the  aid  of  a  portion  of  the  item  for  in- 
creased cost  of  maintenance,  which  we  will  come  to  later  on.  This  is 
the  same  amount  of  money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  the  park 
for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  is  spent  for  maintenance,  including  labor,  fer- 
tilizer*  replacement  of  shrubs,  planting  of  trees,  cutting  of  grass 

Tlic  Chairman.  This  includes  the  cutting  of  the  grass? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  and  preparation  of  flower  beds,  etc. 
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CARE   OF  GREENHOUSES   AND   NURSERY. 

The  Chairman.  For  ordinary  care  of  greenhouses  and  nur^ry, 
you  ask  for  $2,000,  which  is  your  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  spend  that  amount? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  amount  is  necessary? 

Col.  Ru)LEY.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  necessary.  This  is  spent  for 
fertilizer,  fumigating  materials,  miscellaneous  labor,  and  small  items 
of  repair  to  the  heating  plant,  small  replacements  oi  glass,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  greenhouses  and  the  nursery 
located? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  greenhouses  and  nursery  are  located  just  west 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  there  are  16  of  these 
greenhouses.  We  propagate  there  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
plants  a  year  for  planting  all  around  over  public  ground  in  the 
parks. 

REPAIR  and  reconstruction  OF  GREENHOUSES  AT  THE  NURSERY. 

The  Chairman.  For  repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  greenhouses 
at  the  nursery,  $3,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  This  money  is  used  for  replacing  the  parts  of  the  build- 
ings that  become  decayed  and  worn  out  and  for  making  the  larger 
items  of  repair  and  reconstruction.  As  there  are  16  of  these  green- 
houses, we  should  really  practicalLv  replace  one  of  these  houses  about 
every  16  years.  That  is  about  the  life  of  one  of  them,  so  we  keep  this 
annual  appropriation  going,  replacing  the  rotten  wood  and  rebuild- 
ing them  wherever  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  enables  you  to  rieplace  one  of  them  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir ;  this  would  not  build  one  of  these  houses. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  rebuild  the  last  greenhouse? 

Col.  Ridley.  I  think  we  have  rebuilt  four  of  these,  but  that  was 
about  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  special  appropriation  for  that? 

Col.  RroiiEY.  No,  sir ;  we  did  that  out  of  mis  money,  but  they  were 
smaller  houses.  The  houses  are  not  of  the  same  size — ^some  of  them 
are  17  by  85  and  some  are  20  by  110.  The  money,  of  course,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  replace  one  of  these  houses,  but  we  use  it  in  re- 
placing the  portions  of  them  that  need  it  most. 

care  of  LAFAYETTE  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  For  ordinary  care  of  Lafayette  Park  you  want 
$2,000,  which  is  your  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  What  is  the  size  of  Lafayette  Park? 

Col.  Ridley.  Lafayette  Park  contains  7  acres.  It  is  the  park  di- 
rectly across  from  the  White  House  and  is  very  intensively  improved. 
This  money  is  spent  in  about  the  same  way  as  descrioed  for  the 
grounds  south  oi  the  Executive  Mansion. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  replanting  of  shrubs  and  flowers  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind? 
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Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  and  cleaning  of  the  walks,  taking  care  of 
trees  and  grass,  etc. 

FOR  CONSTRUCTING  NEW  DRAINS,  WALKS,  ETC. 

The  .Chairman.  For  constructing  new  drains,  catch  basins,  and 
walks  in  Lafayette  Park  you  estimate  for  $10,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  these  drains  in  Lafayette  Park  were  laid 
about  20  years  ago,  and  they  are  full  of  roots  and  debris,  and  we 
figure  it  would  cost  more  to  clean  them  out  and  reuair  them  than  to 
take  up  the  whole  thing  and  put  it  down  again.  This  estimate  pro- 
vides for  1,500  feet  of  12-inch  drain,  $3,000;  1,500  feet  of  6-inch  drain, 
$1,500;  and  35  catch  basins  at  $350.  That  makes  a  total  of  $4,850 
for  the  drains  and  catch'-basins.  That  is  for  the  drainage  system. 
Then  we  want  to  put  in  1,600  square  jards  of  cement  walk.  This  is 
the  park  [indicating  on  map]  and  Sixteenth  Street  is  a  direct  stop 
at  this  park.  We  have  a  plan  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  for  building  walks  on  the  line  of  the  Sixteenth 
Street  walks  through  here,  making  a  mall  effect  in  this  way  [indi- 
cating] .  This  is  new  work.  The  drainage  item  is  really  an  extraor- 
ilinary  maintenance  item,  but  this  is  new  and  provides  for  building 
walks  from  H  Street  rignt  through  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This 
would  be  a  sort  of  a  mall  effect,  with  grass  right  here  between  the 
walks  [indicating],  and  that  will  enable  people  on  foot  to  come  right 
down  Sixteenth  Street  and  cross  the  park  directly  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  propose  to  replace  the  semicircular 
walks  that  run  diagonally  through  the  park  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Not  with  this;  no,  sir. 

FOR  IMPROV^EMENT  AND  CARE  OF  FRANKLIN   PARK. 

The  Chairman.  For  improvements  and  care  of  Franklin  Park  you 
are  asking  $1,500,  which  is  your  current  appropriation? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  this  park  is  between  I  and  K  and  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  Streets  and  contains  5  acres.  It  is  the  park 
that  has  the  Barry  Statue  in  it.  We  spend  this  money  for  mainte- 
nance just  in  the  same  way  as  in  Lafayette  Park,  and  we  use  all  of  it. 

CHANGE    OF   LANGUAGE. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  desire  to  insert  the  words  "  improve- 
ment and."  Why  is  it  necessary  to  change  the  language  of  the 
appropriation  for  this  park? 

Col.  Ridley.  There  is  no  necessity  for  that.  That  is  the  usual 
wording  of  the  items  for  these  parks. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  same  language  occurs  in  the  next  item. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  Lafayette  Park^  however,  you  have  just  the 
language,  "  For  ordinary  care,"  but  this  would  make  it  uniform  in 
lanpiage  with  the  others. 

Col.  KroLBY.  Most  of  our  parks  have  the  language,  "  improvement 
and  ordinary  care."    There  is  no  improvement  contemplated  in 
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Franklin  Park,  and  $1,500  would  not  permit  it,  but  this  would  make 
it  uniform  with  most  of  the  other  items  for  the  park. 

LINCOLN    PARK. 

The  Chairman.  For  improvement  and  ordinary  care  of  Lincoln 
Park  you  ask  $2,000,  which  is  your  current  appropriation  ? 

Col.  RmLEY.  Yes,  sir;  this  park  is  on  East  Capitol  Street,  about 
1  mile  east  of  the  Capitol,  and  contains  7  acres.    It  was  first  im- 

E roved  in  1873.    This  money  is  spent  in  about  the  same  way  as 
lafayette  Park,  for  ordinary  maintenance. 

care  and  improvement  of  monument  grounds  and  annkx. 

The  Chairman.  For  care  and  improvement  of  Monument  Grounds 
and  annex  you  are  asking  $7,000,  which  is  your  current  appro- 
priation ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  the  Monument  Grounds  and  annex  are 
between  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets  and  south  of  B  Street 
to  the  Tidal  Basin.  The  annex  is  the  portion  of  the  grounds  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Tidal  Basin  reclaimed  from  the  improvement 
of  the  Tidal  Basin.  <  The  total  area  is  106  acres,  and  this  money  has 
been  spent  during  the  past  year  for  maintenance,  with  the  exception 
of  a  walk  put  in  in  front  of  the  auditor's  building,  about  97  square 
yards,  a  small  item;  but  otherwise  it  is  spent  for  ordinary  mainte- 
nance of  that  ground,  including  cleaning  and  cutting  of  grass,  re- 
placing shrubs,  and  caring  for  trees,  and  so  on. 

FOR  improvement,  OARE,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  GARFIELD  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  For  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of  Gar- 
field Park,  you  are  asking  $2,500,  which  is  your  current  appropria- 
tion. 

Col.  EiDLEY.  This  park  is  on  Virginia  Avenue  between  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  and  Third  Street.  It  is  about  one-half  mile  south  of  the 
Capitol.  It  was  first  improved  in  1883.  The  area  is  10  acres.  This 
money  has  been  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  park  in  the  same  way 
as  Lafayette  Park. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND   REPAIR  OF  POST-AND-CHAIN   FENCES,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  construction  and  repair  of  post-and-chain 
fences,  repair  of  high  iron  fences,  etc.,  you  are  asking  $18,550,  which 
is  the  amount  you  have  had  for  a  number  of  years. 

Col.  EiDLEY.  This  money  is  spent  for  the  maintenance  items  men- 
tioned in  the  appropriation  itself.  We  usually  allot  that  to  the  dif- 
ferent items  at  the  beginning  of  the  year^  and  spend  it  for  those 
items.    There  is  some  labor  involved,  but  it  is  mostly  for  materials. 

The  Chairman.  You  spend  it  all  each  year? 

Col.  KiDiiEY.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  all  spent.  We  had  left  over  last  year 
12  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  what  you  have  in  the  way  of 
post-and-chain  fences  that  you  repair  out  of  tnis  item? 
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Col.  KiDLEY.  We  are  gradually  removing  those  post-and-chain 
fences,  but  I  can  not  give  you  the  length  of  them.  *  They  are  around 
various  old  triangles  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  in  the  older  parts. 
I  mean  in  the  triangles  that  have  not  been  recently  improved. 

The  Chairman.  £  there  any  need  for  them  any  more,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  HiDLEY.  Well,  there  is  need  for  them,  yes ;  because  there  is  a 
^preat  deal  of  trespassing  across  these  reservations.  I  want  to  replace 
them  with  hedges.  I  think  the  post-and-chain  fences  do  not  look 
ijvell  and  they  oo  not  effect  their  purpose,  because  people  jump  over 
them  anyhow.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  cut  out  the  repair  item  then? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  a  very  small  part  of  this  item.  Take  the  item 
of  manure,  we  spend  about  $6,000  for  manure.  That  is  probably  the 
largest  item. 

Ine  Chairman.  Do  you  care  for  these  triangles  out  of  this  appro- 
priation? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes ;  we  buy  these  materials. 

The  Chairman.  And  plant  the  shrubs  there,  etc.  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  another  appropriation  for  the 
various  reservation  which  is  also  applicable.  Of  course,  these  items 
that  are  in  this  bill  have  been  inserted  at  various  times  during  the 
past  100  years,  and  they  have  been  retained  because  they  are  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  parks,  but  in  several  places  there 
could  be  combinations  made.  Of  course,  this  item  here  is  applicable 
to  the  whole  park  system.  The  next  item  for  various  reservations 
covers  only  those  not  specifically  appropriated  for. 

care,  improvement,  and  maintenance  or  reservations,  purchase, 

ETC.,  or  MOTOR  CYCLES  FOR  DIVISION  FOREMEN. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  item  you  are  asking  for  $35,000,  which  is 
your  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  reservations  do  you  maintain  and 
keep  up  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  altogether,  including  all  the  parks,  451  sepa- 
rate reservations,  comprising  approximately  2,859  acres  in  the  whole 
park  system.  Of  this  number  411,  having  an  area  of  305  acres, 
are  included  in  the  term  ^^  various  reservations,"  because  the  others 
have  specific  appropriations.  Of  these  411  various  reservations  256, 
containing  about  220  acres,  are  improved  to  some  extent,  leaving 
about  85  acres  unimproved,  which  we  work  at  gradually  as  we  can 
with  this  money. 

Mr.  Varb.  How  much  of  a  balance  do  you  have  in  that  accoimt 
now? 

C3ol.  Ridley.  We  have  $7,794.18.    We  spent  it  all  last  year  except 

CARE    AND    MAINTENANCE,    SMITHSONIAN    GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  For  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
Smithsonian  Grounds  you  are  asking  $4,000,  which  is  your  current 
appropriation. 

22W6— 20— PT  1 66 
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Col.  Ridley.  The  Smithsonian  Grounds  are  located  between 
Seventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  and  B  Street  north  and  B  Street  south. 
They  include  the  area  on  which  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  the 
National  Museum  are  located,  and  also  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
and  contain  58  acres.  This  is  spent  for  the  ordinary  maintenance 
of  these  grounds  in  the  same  way  as  Lafayette  Park. 

The  Chairman.  You  obtained  an  increase  for  1920  and  1921 ;  was 
that  because  of  special  work  in  those  two  years,  Colonel? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  that  was  because  of  the  increased  use  of 
these  grounds  due  to  the  fact  that  the  employees  in  the  adjacent 
office  buildings  go  out  there  and  use  the  park  very  extensively,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  greater  crowds  of  visitors  are  coming  into  these 
museums  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  need  the  full  $4,000? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  we  need  that. 

restoring  grounds  around  new  temporary  office  building. 

The  Chairman.  For^restoring  grounds  around  the  new  temporary 
office  building  in  the  Smithsonian  Grounds,  on  the  west  side  of  Sev- 
enth Street,  you  are  asking  $7,000. 

Col.  EiDLEY.  Yes,  sir.  This  item  was  submitted  last  year  and  we 
renew  it  this  year.  This  map  shows  the  new  office  building  at 
Seventh  Street  and  this  is  the  new  museum;  this  ground  shown  in 
green  we  are  including  under  this  item.  I  have  divided  that  into 
two  parts,  one  of  $1,650,  which  I  have  placed  second  in  importance. 
That  covers  this  pipe-line  which  comes  up  here  [indicating],  and  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  done  even  if  this  is  not  done.  This  portion 
[indicating],  when  they  erected  these  buildings,  was  filled  with 
heavy  clay,  the  grass  and  turf  being  destroyed,  and  it  will  never 
have  a  presentable  appearance  until  it  is  properly  top-soiled  and 
sown  to  grass,  and  as  this  building  will  probably  stand  there  for 
some  years,  this  should  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  temporary  building? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  a  temporary  building;  yes. 

Mr.  Vare.  That  is  where  the  old  railroad  depot  used  to  be? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir ;  that  depot  was  over  here  in  the  next  park, 
while  this  is  in  the  Smithsonian  Grounds.  These  are  all  the  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  Seventh  and  B  Streets ;  this  [indicating]  is  a 
fireproof  building,  made  of  tile  and  concrete,  while  these  up  here 
[indicating]  are  of  wood.  That  is  the  building  we  are  referring  to 
now  [indicating]. 

CARE  OF  JUDICIARY  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
Judiciary  Park  you  are  asking  $3,500,  which  is  an  increase  of  $1,000 
over  your  current  apj)ropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  recently  considerablv  improved 
the  grounds  around  the  new  court  building  in  that  park  bv  planting 
and  laying  out  walks,  seeding,  putting  in  ^ass,  etc.,  and  that  has 
added  this  amount  of  area  to  the  park  which  we  have  been  main- 
taining with  $2,500  for  several  years,  and  we  are  asking  for  that 
money  on  accoimt  of  that  increase. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  that  park? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  park  contains  19  acres;  it  is  located  between 
Kourth  and  Fifth  and  D  and  G  Streets  NW.,  and  contains  the  Pen- 
sion Office  and  the  District  courts. 

FOR  construction  OF  NEW  WALKS. 

The  Chairman.  For  constructing  new  walks  in  Judiciary  Park  in 
the  area  between  E  and  F  Streets,  you  are  asking  $10,000.^ 

C^ol.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  This  item  was  asked  for  last  year,  and  the 
walks  involved  are  those  walks  across  the  open  space  between  the 
Pension  Building  and  the  courthouse  building.  Those  walks  were 
put  in  about  20  years  ago ;  they  are  worn  out,  they  are  cracked,  and 
are  not  nearly  wide  enough  to  take  care  of  the  increased  traffic  across 
that  park. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  traffic  there  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Very  much ;  yes,  sir.  We  want  to  replace  these  walks 
with  this  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  place  that  third  in  importance? 

Col.  RroLEY.  Yes.  This  map  shows  the  walks.  These  yellow  ones 
are  there  now,  and  a  system  of  new  walks  has  been  laid  out  which 
will  enable  people  to  cross  to  the  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  proposed  width  of  these  walks  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Some  of  them  would  be  6  and  some  of  them  8  feet 
'  wide.    I  have  an  itemized  estimate  which  I  can  insert  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  that. 

EHtinwte  of  coHt. 

New  concrete  walks  6  feet  wide,  1,143  square  yards,  at  $3 $3,429 

New  concrete  walks  8  feet  wide,  1,900  square  yards,  at  $3 5, 700 

Removal  of  old  walks,  1,813  square  yards,  at  40  cents 725 

Topsoll  fill,  151  cubic  yards,  at  $3 453 

Dressing  and  seeding,  2,000  square  yards,  at  5  cents 100 

Total 10, 407 

Or,  say,  $10,000. 

laying  cement  and  other  walks  in  various  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  For  laying  cement  and  other  walks  in  various 
reservations  you  are  asking  $3,500,  which  is  the  same  amount  you 
have  for  this  year. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes.  We  have  about  26  miles  of  walks  in  the  parks, 
including  14  miles  of  gravel,  7  miles  of  asphalt,  1  mile  of  concrete, 
and  4  miles  of  cement;  we  use  this  money  to  repair  these  walks  and 
then,  when  it  is  needed,  we  take  up  the  walks  in  the  various  reserva- 
tions and  re-lay  them.  The  walks  in  the  parks  are  not  in  very  good 
condition.  We  needed  all  of  this  money  last  year;  we  laid  about 
$1,550  worth  of  new  walks  and  then  used  the  rest  of  it  for  repairing 
the  worst  of  the  old  ones. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  You  have  your  own  force? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  our  own  force  for  that ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  About  what  does  it  cost  you  per  square  yard  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  A  concrete  walk  costs  $3  a  square  yard. 
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BROKEN-STONE  ROAD  COVERING. 

The  Chairman.  For  broken-stone  road  covering  for  parks  you  are 
asking  $10,000,  which  is  your  current  appropriation? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  deal  more  than  you  used  to  have. 
Colonel. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  material  t 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  it  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
miles.  A^Tien  the  first  appropriation  was  provided  we  only  had  4 
miles  and  now  we  have  14  miles.  As  I  told  the  committee  last  year, 
we  are  resurfacing  these  water-bound  macadam  roads  with  a  tar 
macadam  surface,  and  we  have  about  50,000  yards  yet  to  resurf atv : 
we  are  going  to  do  about  8,000  yards  this  year  and  in  1922  we  will 
■do  about  the  same  amount.  This  year  we  resurfaced  a  section  of  the 
road  along  the  east  side  of  the  tidal  basin  from  the  John  Paul  Jone^ 
Monument,  about  halfway  around  to  the  inlet  bridge,  and  this  year 
we  are  going  to  continue  that  on  to  the  inlet  bridge,  and  then  in  19±: 
we  are  going  to  resurface  three  of  the  roads  leading  up  to  the  ellipse. 
This  map  shows  what  we  did  last  vear  and  this  part  here  shows  whnt 
we  are  going  to  do,  so  that  we  will  have  those  roads  entirely  resur- 
faced. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that  work  by  contract  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Xo,  sir ;  we  do  it  ourselves,  and  it  costs  $2.50  a  square 
yard. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  equipment? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

CURBING,  COPING,  AND  FLAGGING  FOR  PARK  ROADS  AND  WALKS. 

The  Chairman.  For  curbing,  coping,  and  flagging  for  park  roads 
and  walks  you  are  asking  $2,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  vour  current 
appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  this  appropriation  is  used  for  the  purpose 
stated.  We  put  in  about  790  linear  feet  of  curbiuj?  in  the  various 
reservations  last  year,  and  this  amount  is  needed  tor  this  purpK>se. 
We  also  use  it  for  putting  new  curbs  around  the  various  triangles 
as  we  extend  that  system;  it  also  covers  the  unimproved  triangles: 
and  then  as  streets  are  laid  out,  the  District  turns  over  these  remain- 
ing triangles  at  the  junction  of  the  streets;  we  also  use  it  for  the 
repair  of  curbing  and  coping.    Last  year  we  spent  it  all  except  $2.22. 

CARE  AND  improvement  OF  ROCK  CREEK  PARK  AND  PINEY   BRANCH 

PARKWAY. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  care  and  improvement  of  Rock  Creek 
Park  and  the  Piney  Branch  parkway  you  are  asking  $75,000,  which 
is  $45,000  in  excess  of  your  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  This  estimate  is  made  up  of  four  items: 
Regular  maintenance,   $19,000;   clearing  dead   and   fallen   timber. 
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&i27,0(X);  surfacing  the  new  road  between  Beach  Drive  and  Patter- 
^ion  Road,  $19,000;  and  starting  repairs  to  Pierce  Mill,  $10,000. 
L^ast  year  I  read  to  the  committee  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
Olmsted  Bros.,  of  Boston,  after  an  examination  had  been  made  by 
tliem  of  Rock  Creek  Park.  In  that  report  they  stated  that  the  park 
Nvas  deteriorating  and  in  it  they  gave  us  their  advice  and  recom- 
Exiendations  as  to  the  necessity  for  preventing  this  deterioration^ 
I  will  not  read  that  again  but  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  the  hear- 
ings of  last  year  on  the  sundry  civil  bill,  page  933,  and  to  read  the 
lust  paragraph  of  that  report,  which  sums  up  what  they  reported. 
The  firm  of  Olmsted  Bros,  is  one  of  the  foremost  landscape  firms  of 
t^lie  country,  and  Mr.  Olmsted,  sr.,  was  very  instrumental  in  starting 
this  park;  his  son,  Olmsted,  jr.,  has  been  a' member  of  the  Fine  Arts 
CTommission  for  a  long  time ;  he  is  not  on  it  now  but  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Washington,  having  been  on  the  original  park  com- 
mission.   He  says:  ^ 

In  Rock  Creek  Park  there  is  immediate  need  for  more  adequate  policing^ 
partly  for  the  protection  of  patrons,  but  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the  park 
itself  ftom  thoughtless  and  in  some  cases  willful  vandalism  and  from  the  very 
<laniaging  effect  of  fires.     There  is  immediate  need  for  the  complete  removal 
of  dead  chestnut  and  other  dead  and  diseased  timber.     There   is  immediate 
need  for  determining  and  carrying  out,  as  above  noted,  numerous  corrective 
cuttings  of  weed  trees  and  the  like.    In  reality  these  are  extraordinary  items 
of  maintenance  which  have  been  accumulating  for  years,  because  they  could 
not  be  met  out  of  the  very  inadequate  annual  appropriations.     To  make  up 
for  the  neglect  of  the  past,  therefore,  and  to  stop  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment further  deterioration  of  the  special  beauty  of  this  park,  a  substantial 
Increase  in  appropriations  is  urgently  needed.     It  would  seem  that  these  ap- 
propriations ought  to  be  exceptionally  large  for  the  next  few  years,  or  until 
the  arrears  of  work  have  been  attended  to.    After  that  they  would  reasonably 
be  expected  to  return  to  a  normal  figure,  still,  however,  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  past. 

In  the  item  I  have  submitted,  I  have  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  clearing  of  dead  and  fallen  timber,  to  prevent  fires,  $27,000, 
and  I  place  the  regular  maintenance  of  the  park  at  $19,000,  making 
a  total  of  $46,000,  and  I  place  those  items  as  of  first  importance, 
the  remainder  being  not  nearly  so  important  as  these  two  items. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  taking  out  a  good  deal  of  the 
dead  chestnut? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  been  taking  out  some,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  woodi 

Col.  Ridley.  We  cut  the  trees  up  into  wood  and  advertise  it  for 
sale.    We  sell  it  and  then  turn  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  been  the  receipts? 

Col.  Ridley.  I  can  not  give  you  the  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  them  in  the  record  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  There  will  be  considerable  wood  from  this 
dead  and  fallen  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  wood  you  obtain  from  that  source 
pav  the  expense  of  taking  it  out? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  I  have  not  figured  that,  because  whatever  we 
can  get  from  it  we  turn  into  the  Treasury,  but  it  would  probably  go 
a  long  way  toward  it.  However,  it  would  not  come  back  to  our 
appropriation  and  we  could  not  use  it,  because  whatever  we  obtain 
from  the  sales  of  wood  will  go  into  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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The  Chairman.  With  the  high  price  that  wood  now  coiniaaii<L5 
it  would  seem  that  you  should  get  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of 
taking  it  out. 

CoL  Ridley.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  cut  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  there  is  very  much  of  it  dead. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes ;  there  is  some  that  is  not  suitable,  some  that  has 
been  lying  on  the  ground  for  a  long  while  and  is  rotten;  but  the^ 
standing  chestnuts  which  have  been  killed  by  the  blight  will  pro- 
duce a  considerable  revenue,  and  all  of  that  money  is  made  available 
in  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  just  how  much  you  have  sold  of  what  you  have  taken  out 
during  the  year  and  also'  a  note  explaining  the  extent  to  which  the 
work  done  is  paid  for  out  of  the  sale  of  wood. 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  not  spent  any  of  the  money  that  we  have 
gotten  for  the  wood  for  doing  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

CoL  Ridley.  You  mean  a  comparison  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  what  relation  your  expenditure  for  takinc; 
out  the  wood  bears  to  the  receipts  you  obtain  from  the  wood  which 
you  take  out. 

Col.  RroLEY.  Very  well. 

Note. — During  the  fiscal  year  1920  we  sold  on  bids  50  cords  at  !?7  |H*r  *-»«n* 
This  wood  was  in  4-foot  lengths  and  w^as  hauled  out  of  the  woods  hy  the  i».ir- 
chaser.  We  sold  also  25  cords  to  another  department  of  the  Government  :iT 
$12  per  cord  delivered.  The  total  receipts  were  therefore  $650.  To  cut  w<«»»-! 
in  4-foot  commercial  lengths  costs  an  average  of  $7.50  per  cord.  All  of  the 
trees  are  not  fit  for  cord  wood,  however,  especially  where  they  have  been  down 
for  years  and  rotted.  Our  work  in  Rock  Creek  Park  often  is  more  coetly  than 
commercial  wood  cutting  operation,  because  extreme  care  must  be  taken  :r- 
felling  trees  to  avoid  Injury  to  others,  and  the  limbs  and  brush  must  be  carries! 
long  distances  and  disposed  of.  As  no  extensive  wood-clearing  operations  have 
been  carried  on  yet,  complete  cost  data  is  not  available  for  the  larger  operation. 
It  is  hoped  to  have  this  for  the  committee  next  year. 

CARE   OF   WEST    POTOMAC   PARK — GRADING,   SOILING,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
West  Potomac  Park,  including  grading,  soiling,  seeding,  plantin«;. 
and  constructing  paths,  you  are  asking  $50,000,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $10,000  over  the  amount  you  have  had  for  this  year. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  improvements  you  are 
making  in  this  pa^i^k? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  improvement  work  is  practically  confined  solely 
to  the  area  around  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  that  area  is  very  large. 
There  are  30  acrfes  of  unimproved  land  around  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
which  must  be  put  into  shape  in  order  to  have  the  effect  that  is 
required  for  that  large  and  impressive  memorial  when  it  is  opened 
to  the  public.  This  map  shows  you  the  area  I  am  speaking  of. 
This  is  B  Street  and  this  is  the  extension  of  Twenty-ttiird  otreet 
[indicatingj.  All  of  this  area  around  here,  down  to  this  point  and 
down  to  this  point  and  east  of  this  center  line  [indicating]  has  been 
graded  this  year  and  seeded ;  this  part  over  here  findicAting]  musx 
be  graded  and  seeded  but  we  have  not  the  money  for  that,  and  that 
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is  going  to  be  done  in  1922.  Then  we  want  to  do  planting  around 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  this  mound  and  plant  these  trees  that  are 
shown  along  the  sides  of  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  An  increase  of  $10,000  for  the  current  year  was 
^ven  for  that  work. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes;  and  that  enabled  us  to  do  the  work  which  we 
are  doing.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  there  lately  or  not. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  Not  recently. 

Col.  Ridley.  I  would  like  very  much  to  take  the  committee  there 
and  show  this  thing,  because  you  can  see  it  better  on  the  ground. 
These  roads  [indicating]  have  been  laid  out  but  not  surfaced,  and 
these  wall^  [mdicatingl  have  been  laid  out  but  not  surfaced.  All 
of  this  has  been  graded  and  seeded  over  to  that  line  [indicating]. 
That  increase  enabled  us  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  well  to  lay  those  walks  now  would 
it,  because  that  is  all  newly  made  ground  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  settling  all  the  time. 

Col.  Ridley.  The  walks  we  want  to  lay  are  along  roads  that  have 
been  there  for  several  years  and  over  which  a  great  deal  of  teaming 
has  been  done.  We  are  only  proposing  this  year  this  here  and  that 
around  there  [indicating] ;  the  other  walks  are  going  to  be  left. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  amount  will  be  required  for 
putting  in  new  walks? 

CoL  KiDLEY.  We  will  use  none  of  this  for  new  walks;  this  is  going 
to  be  applied  to  the  soiling  and  seeding  of  this  section  here  [indi- 
cating].  which  is  between  the  Speedway  and  B  Street. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  still  filling  in  there,  are  you  not? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  are  filling  in,  yes;  but  that  will  be  finished  by 
the  time  this  would  be  available.  Then  we  w^ant  to  do  this  plant- 
ing here  and  this  planting  out  in  here,  especially  along  this  circular 
roadway,  along  this  avenue  here  [indicating].  There  will  be  four 
rows  of  trees  down  this  one  and  down  this  one  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  plant  trees  of  dwarf  variety  m  there? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir ;  we  are  going  to  plant  American  elms,  which 
in  time  will  be  large. 

The  Chairman.  Will  thev  not  obscure  the  view  of  the  memorial  ? 

CoL  Ridley.  No,  sir.  Tne  view  down  this  panel,  where  the  I'e- 
flecting  pool  is  to  be,  will  remain  entirely  open;  then  this  part 
here,  on  the  riverside  [indicating]  is  entirely  open,  so  that  it  is  seen 
from  across  the  river,  and,  of  course,  up  these  avenues  [indicating] 
yon  see  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  shrine  in  a  quiet  place,  and  these 
American  elms  will  surround  it  on  that  arc  and  that  arc  [indi- 
cating] .  From  Seventeenth  Street  and  from  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment you  will  get  a  perfect  view. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  most  of  this  amount  is  spent  for 
improvements  and  very  little  for  maintenance. 

Col.  RrouBY.  I  have  itemized  this  $50,000  in  this  way :  For  regular 
maintenance,  $19,000.  Of  course,  this  area  around  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial is  only  one  small  section  of  the  whole  park,  which  extends 
clear  over  to  the  railroad.  Planting  around  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
$10,000;  trees  for  the  circular  roadway  and  outer  areas,  $6,000, 
being  400  trees  at  $15,  and  soiling,  seedinff  and  grading— that  is, 
in  this  area  here  [indicating] — ^$15,000.     Then,  when  that  is  done, 
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it  will  carry  the  grading,  seeding,  and  everything  over  to  the  Speed- 
way and  will  plant  400  of  these  trees.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great 
many  more  trees  to  go  in  there,  but  that  would  be  continued  from 
year  to  year  with  a  relatively  small  appropriation  by  just  using 
our  own  force  and  transferring  the  trees.  The  grounds  will  then 
be  complete  except  the  tree  planting. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  tree  do  you  select  for  planting? 

Col.  KroLEY.  We  are  going  to  plant  trees  of  between  3  and  4  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  cost  $15  each  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes;  completely  planted. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  trees? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  we  have  some  in  our  nursery  but  we  buy  most 
of  them  on  bids. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  the  trees? 

Col.  Ridley.  A  tree  like  that  I  think  costs  $5^  and  then  if  it  is 
bought  from  a  dealer  it  has  to  be  burlapped  and  shipped,  and  then 
it  has  to  be  planted.    I  figure  $15  is  about  what  it  would  cost. 

oiling  macadam  roads. 

The  Chairman.  For  oiling  or  otherwise  treating  macadam  roads 
you  are  asking  $8,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  This  item  is  used  inveriably  in  connection 
with  that  one  of  $10,000  for  broken  stones ;  we  use  oil  and  stone  for 
producinff  the  oiled  surface,  and  this  is  a  case  where  these  two  items 
might  well  be  combined. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  both  used  in  the  West  Potomac  Park? 

Col.  Ridley.  They  are  both  used  in  the  old  sections  of  the  pai^ 
system.  In  reconstructing  those  roads  a  portion  of  oil  goes  with  the 
stone  in  order  to  produce  the  result. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  new  road  are' you  putting  in? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  as  I  said,  under  the  broken-stone  item  wj& 
have  about  50,000  yards  of  road  to  be  resurfaced — ^no  new  roads  to 
be  put  in — but  50,000  yards  to  be  resurfaced,  and  we  will  resurface 
about  8,000  yards  out  of  this  appropriation, 

CARE   AND   IMPROVEMENT   OF  EAST  POTOMAC  PARK. 

(See  p.  1075.) 

The  Chairman.  For  the  care  and  improvement  of  East  Potomac 
Park  you  are  asking  $50,000,  which  is  your  current  appropriatioiL 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  itemized  as  follows:  For  mainte- 
nance, $30,000,  and  for  grading  the  remaining  nine  holes  of  the 
golf  course,  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  A  part  of  the  land  in  East  Potomac  Park  is 
given  up  for  gardens. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  intended  to  continue  that  plan  of  cultivate 
ing  a  portion  of  this  park  every  year? 

Col.  RmLEY.  N'o,  sir;  it  will  not  be  continued  any  lon^r  than 
the  land  is  available — that  is  to  say,  when  we  need  it  for  miprove- 
ments  we  will  stop  the  gardening. 
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GOLF  COURSE  AND  GARDENS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  utilizing  more  of  it  every  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  we  are  utilizing  more  for  gardens,  because  they 
take  more  of  the  unused  land,  which  is  just  lying  waste.  We  gave 
them  permission,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  use  these 
gardens  because  it  was  of  benefit  to  the  Ignited  States,  and  we  would 
not  have  done  it  otherwise;  it  keeps  down  the  weeds,  cultivates  the 
soil,  and  makes  the  soil  better  fitted  for  our  uses  when  we  get  to  it  for 
park  purposes,  so  for  that  reason  the  Secretary  of  War  gave  them  per- 
mission to  use  these  gardens,  but  they  understand  perfectly  that  that 
use  will  only  continue  as  long  as  we  do  not  need  the  ground.  I 
notice  there  is  propaganda  of  some  kind  to  stop  this,  because  of  golf* 
but  the  benefits  of  golf  go  to  the  whole  public,  while  this  is  more  of 
a  private  nature  and  should  not  be  considered  at  all  in  connection  with 
this  park. 

The  Chairman.  Those  gardens  were  started  during  the  war? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  finished  our  9-hole  golf  course,  and 
we  have  players  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Magee.  Who  play  golf  there  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  whole  public ;  anybody. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  have  nine  holes  already  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  supposed  that  the  reason  you  were  using  these  lands 
for  gardens  was  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  still  prevails. 

Col.  Ridley.  I  suppose  they  would  use  the  land  for  gardens  if  the 
cost  of  living  was  not  high.    I  know  they  do  not  claim  that. 

Mr.  Magee.  Now,  suppose  you  go  on  and  take  $20,000  of  the  appro- 
priation for  improving  grounds  for  an  additional  nine  holes,  to  what 
extent  would  that  interfere  with  using  the  land  for  gardens  for  the 
comingyear  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Not  much. 

Mr.  Magee.  Will  it  shut  them  out  entirely  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir.  We  can  not,  of  course,  permit  those  gardens 
in  the  park  to  interfere  with  the  original  act  of  Congress  which  estab- 
lished the  park ;  we  can  not  permit  that. 

Mr.  Mage.  But  you  have  permitted  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  can  not  permit  it,  I  mean,  if  it  prevents  the  devel- 
opment of  the  park. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  there  will  be  land 
available  there  for  this  coming  year  for  the  garden  work  in  addition 
to  that  land  which  will  be  used  for  the  extension  of  the  golf  course. 

Col.  Ridley.  Absolutely.  There  are  90  acres  this  year.  I  think 
they  will  have  50  or  60  acres.  In  addition,  there  is  plenty  of  land 
over  in  the  Anacbstia  reclamation  where  they  can  have  these  gardens. 
In  fact,  that  is  what  they  told  me  they  were  going  to  do.  There  is 
land  over  there  which  has  been  reclaimed  and  needs  this  kind  of 
cultivation  until  it  is  needed  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  jurisdiction  is  that  under? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  district  river  and  harbor  office. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  they  some  over  there? 
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Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  He  told  me  the  other  day  that  they  coulJ 
extend  it. 

Mr.  Maqee.  Mr.  Curtis? 

Col.  KiDLEY-  Maj.  Tvler,  who  has  charge  of  the  land.  I  was  talk- 
.ing  with  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has  diarce 
of  that.  Mr.  Curtis  is  the  head  of  the  dub.  I  told  him  that  hf^ 
was  perfectly  welcome  and  that  he  could  have  all  the  land  that  would 
lie  waste  and  that  is  not  needed  for  carrying  out  the  original  act  of 
Congress  which  established  the  park. 

]V^.  Maoee.  You  think  there  will  be  sufficient  for  their  purpose> 
this  coming  year? 

Col.  Bidley.  I  can  not  say  that,  because  all  the  land  is  not  sufBcient 
for  their  purposes ;  they  would  like  to  have  all  of  it,  but  they  will 
have  plenty  of  land;  they  will  have  probably  50  acres  down  there- 
That  is  a  good  deal  of  land  to  allot  to  those  people.  I  think  the 
regular  development  of  this  park  should  not  be  stopped,  but  as  we 
develop  let  them  gradually  move  to  some  other  place.  Next  year 
with  this  appropriation  there  will  not  be  any  big  stoppage.  Tlie 
people  with  the  gardens  help  me  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  I  will 
give  them  all  the  waste  land  not  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  put  in  the  other  nine  holes? 

Col.  Ridley.  On  the  other  side,  parallel  to  the  present  course.  I 
should  like  to  get  gne  or  two  holes  on  the  other  side  started  in  order 
that  they  may  nave  a  practice  place. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  on  the  other  side  "  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Where  the  gardens  are.  There  [exhibiting]  is  the 
field  house  and  a  view  looking  from  the  field  house. 

CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE,  MONTROSE  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  "  For  care,  maintenance,  and  im- 
provement of  Montrose  Park,"  $5,000,  which  is  your  current  appro- 
priation? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  For  maintenance  of  the  park,  about  $3.00<}. 
and  we  use  about  $2,000  for  the  development  of  the  park  under  tlie 
plan  adopted  some  time  ago^  and  expect  to  finish  the  fountain  at  the 
entrance,  which  we  have  built  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  park? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  located  in  Greorgetown  at  Thirtieth  and  R 
Streets.  It  forms  a  connection  with  the  proposed  Rock  Creek-Po- 
tomac Park  driveway.  It  was  originally  a  private  estate  and  wa? 
bought  in  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  $2,000  complete  the  development  work! 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  we  are  just  carrying  it  along  with  this  same 
amount. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment at  that  rate? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  will  cost  about  $11,000  and  take  about  five  years  to 
finish  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres? 

Col.  Ridley.  Sixteen  acres.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks 
we  have.    It  is  sort  of  out  of  the  way,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  little  park. 

The  Chairman.  With  very  large  trees  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Very  large  and  magnificent  trees;  yes,  sir. 
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PREPARING  CERTAIN  PARKS  FOR  OUTDOOR  SPORTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  For  placing  and  maintaining 
special  portions  of  the  parks  in  a  condition  for  outdoor  sport,"  and 
vou  are  asking  $20,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $5,000  over  the  current 
law  ? 

Col.  RiDLET.  Yes,  sir.  The  maintenance  of  our  grounds  now  re- 
quires about  $15,000.  We  have  29  tennis  courts,  12  baseball  diamonds^ 
one  three-hole  golf  course,  one  cricket  field,  four  football  fields,  one 
soccer  ball  field,  one  hockey  field,  one  croquet  course,  one  skating 
rink,  and  one  polo  field.  We  furnish  about  60  band  concerts  during 
the  summer  season  and  maintain  a  sylvan  theater.    Then,  we  have 

f:eneral  athletics,  pole  vault,  high  jump,  etc.  For  these  athletics  we 
urnish  the  grounds  and  in  the  case  of  tennis  we  furnish  the  nets  and 
keep  the  courts  in  order,  backstops,  etc.  In  baseball  we  furnish  the 
bags  and  lay  out  the  grounds  and  keep  them  in  shape.  We  had  last 
year  for  tennis  84,143  players;  for  baseball,  34,350  players;  for  the 
three-hole  golf  course,  11,140  players;  about  50,000  people  skated  qn 
the  tidal  basin  during  25  days ;  the  sylvan  theater  was  used  21  times, 
with  about  10,000  spectators,  and  I  suppose,  upon  an  average,  we  had 
about  800  at  each  oi  the  60  concerts.  This  is  furnishing  a  very  great 
deal  of  recreation  which  is  of  value  to  the  Government  service  in 
Washington  and  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  The  public  is  permitted  to  enjoy  this  recreation 
without  cost? 

Col.  Ridley.  All  these  sports  are  without  cost  and  are  covered  by 
this  appropriation.  We  have  other  sports  for  which  there  is  a 
charge  made.  On  the  golf  course  in  East  Potomac  Park  there  is  a 
charge  of  25  cents  per  game,  and  at  the  bathing  beach  there  is  some 
charge  for  the  hire  of  bathing  suits,  but  if  a  man  owns  his  own 
bathing  suit,  towel,  soap,  and  things  he  can  go  down  there  without 
any  charge.  It  takes  $15,000  for  maintenance  and  $5,000  we  want  to 
expend  on  new  tennis  courts.  They  are  simply  overwhelmed.  With 
a  part  of  thi^  $5,000  we  want  to  try  a  concrete  court,  to  see  how  it 
goes.    That  will  extend  the  playing  time  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Magee.  a  concrete  court  is  pretty  hard? 

Col.  RroLEY.  It  is  hard  on  the  player.  I  played  on  a  concrete  court 
in  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  a  concrete  court  cost? 

Col.  ElDLEY.  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  your  estimate? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  that  would  be  a  portion  of  the  $5,000.  The 
$5,000  we  want  to  devote  to  the  development  of  tennis  courts. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  kind  of  courts  have  you  now? 

Col.  RroLEY.  Clay. 

Mr.  Maobe.  Any  turf  courts  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  The  turf  courts  very  soon  wear  out;  they 
are  very  hard  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  clay  courts  are  good  enough  ? 

Col.  RroLEY.  I  think  they  are  fine.  I  would  continue  the  clay 
courts  for  the  best  players. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Why  do  you  want  to  install  a  concrete  court,  then? 

Col.  EiDLEY.  The  only  benefit  of  it  is  that  it  requires  no  mamte- 
nance  and  increases  the  time  of  play ;  after  a  rain  it  dries  quickly. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  advantage  of  a  concrete  court  is  that  it  can  be 
used  in  inclement  weather? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  it  is  a  very  hard  court  on  the  player? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  player  who  can  not  play  on  account  of  the  clay 
oourts  being  wet  may  be  very  glad  to  go  on  a  concrete  court. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why  should  they  have  the  privilege  of  being  permitted 
to  play  in  inclement  weather;  that  is  not  provided  by  any  club  the 
country  over,  practically  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  build  a  court  for  somebody  to  play  in  the  wintertime. 

Col.  Ridley.  The  advantage  to  the  United  States  is  that  there  is 
no  expense  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  it  costs  to  construct  them  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  but  after  they  are  built  there  is  practicaUy 
no  cost.  Every  club  has  to  pay  considerable  money  to  keep  up  its 
clay  courts. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  mean  just  at  this  particular  time,  when  we  are  trying 
to  save  a  little  money. 

Col.  Ridley.  The  increase  in  this  item  was  for  the  construction  of 
more  tennis  courts  to  provide  some  place  for  the  people  who  want 
to  play. 

improvement,  oare,  and  maintenance,  meridian  HHiL  park. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  are  asking  for  quite  an  increase  for 
the  Meridian  Hill  Park  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  This  item  is  itemized  as  follows  for  1922: 
For  the  south  entrance,  $85,000;  for  one-half  of  the  grand  terrace 
across  the  park,  $50,000 ;  for  planting  on  the  upper  level^  $20,000 ;  and 
for  regular  maintenance,  $10,000.  This  is  the  park  which  is  on  Six- 
teenth Street,  between  Euclid  and  W  Streets — ^Detween^Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Streets.  To  date  we  have  constructed  this  retaining  wall 
along  here  [indicating]  down  to  here  [indicating],  down  to  this  en- 
trance [indicating] .  We  have  built  this  entrance  here  [indicating] 
and  the  higher  retaining  wall  to  this  point  [indicating].  This  fea- 
ture across  here  [indicating]  is  the  grand  terrace.  From  that  terrace 
one  can  get  a  view  all  over  Washington,  sweeping  from  the  Capitol 
clear  over  to  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  The  increase  this 
year  is  asked  to  start  this  grand  terrace,  starting  from  this  main  en- 
trance here  [indicating]  and  nmning  halfway  to  the  center  of 
the  park  on  that  terrace  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  That  park  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  A  good  deal  of  money. 

The  Chairmak.  A  good  deal  more  money  than  it  will  be  worth! 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so.  This  is  going  to  be  a  park 
that  will  be  of  very  great  value.  It  is  a  very  fine  thing.  I  should  like 
to  take  the  committee  up  there  and  show  them  the  park  and  show 
them  also  the  model  which  we  have  of  the  park.  Washington  parks 
are  kept  up  by  the  Government.  The  development  of  parks  all  over 
the  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  intensive.  Cities  are  spend- 
ing more  money  all  the  time  for  parks. '  Here  we  ought  to  have  the 
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best  practice  typified  so  that  those  people  can  come  and  see  what  the 
best  practice  is.  This  thing  is  worked  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  and  this  is  the  result  of  the  highest  skill  on 
that  subject  in  this  country.  It  can  not  all  be  built  at  once,  but  in 
going  at  it  we  have  to  take  units  which  will  be  economical.  All  of 
this  planning  down  here  [indicating]  is  done.  This  [indicating] 
has  been  laid  out  up  to  this  point  [indicating]  and  this  planting  [in- 
dicating] is  now  going  on.  We  should  now  develop  this  portion  [in- 
dicating] and  we  should  have  this  wall  so  the  earth  can  be  backed 
lip  behind  it  so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  team  over  this  [indicating] 
to  construct  the  terrace  after  this  planting  has  been  done.  Then  we 
oan  complete  that  planting  [indicating!  without  fear  of  disturbance 
after  that.  So  long  as  this  terrace  wall  is  not  built  we  can  not  go 
along  with  any  of  this  planting  work  just  north  of  the  terrace. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  total  cost  of  the  wall  be? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  entrance  [indicating]  we  estimate  at  $85,000, 
and  the  terrace  wall  across  here  [indicating],  including  a  back  fill, 
$100,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  entrance  to  go  in  from  Six- 
teenth Street? 

Col.  RiDiiEY.  Yes,  sir ;  where  the  excavation  is  at  the  south  end  of 
the  present  wall. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  another  entrance 
there  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  entrance  goes  up  here  [indicating]  and  in  there 
[indicating]  they  turn  to  the  right  and  come  out  on  the  lower  level. 
The  other  entrance  [indicating]  goes  right  directly  to  the  upper  level. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  complete  this  park  in  accord- 
ance with  the  comprehensive  plans  preparea  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I  have  not  the  details  of  the  whole  thing.  If  I  were  to 
make  estimates  now  they  would  be  no  good  when  we  reached  them. 
It  would  probably  reach  $500,000.  We  have  made  rough  estimates 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000.  * 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  area? 

Col.  Ridley.  Eleven  and  four-tenths  acres.  I  know  it  is  difficult 
for  anyone  who  does  not  go  into  this  thing  and  sees  just  what  it  con- 
sists of  and  sees  the  model  and  what  the  work  is 

Mr.  Vare  (interposing).  How  much  above  the  grade  of  Sixteenth 
Street  is  it  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  elevation  at  this  point  [indicating]  is  about  50 
feet  above  the  sidewalk. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  spending  very  much  for  maintenance 
now? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir.  The  portion  of  this  money  for  maintenance 
is  $10,000.  I  have  placed  as  of  first  importance  $116,000.  That  con- 
sists of  the  maintenance,  $10,000,  and  for  the  completion  of  this  plant- 
ing on  the  upper  level,  $20,000,  which  ought  to  be  done  now.  That 
totals  $30,000.  That  is  to  say,  the  maintenance  and  completion  of 
the  planting  is  $30,000.  And  then  for  this  entrance  here  $85,000 
[indicating].  That  entrance  practically  amounts  to  a  building  about 
60  feet  high,  a  five-story  building,  or  a  four-story  building  anyhow, 
about  70  by  80  feet.  This  [indicating]  is  the  elevation  of  it.  The 
contour  of  the  ground  requires  something.  The  terrace  goes  along 
this  line  [indicating],  and  there  is  the  lower  level  of  the  park,  and 
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from  this  terrace  [indicating],  as  I  say,  you  can  see  all  over  the  city. 
That  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  tne  park.  You  can  go  through 
this  entrance  [indicating]  and  come  out  on  the  lower  level  here  [indi- 
cating]. On  the  top  of  this  terrace  [indicating]  there  wiU  be  a 
double  row  of  American  elm  trees  growing,  and  it  wLQ  be  shady. 
This  thing  [indicating]  is  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  side- 
walk— quite  a  building — but  if  you  did  not  have  that  th««  you 
would  have  to  have  a  retaining  wall  to  hold  up  the  end  of  the  terrace 
wall. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  long  has  the  city  owned  that  land  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  was  bought  in  1912. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  holds  it  now? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  standing  up  at  various  benches.  The  day  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  will  stand  vertically  itself  for  quite  a  whue,  but 
the  elements  in  time  will  break  it  down.  It  is  all  excavated  there 
now,  and  you  can  see  it  on  Sixteenth  Street. 

care  and  maintenance,  willow  tree  park. 

The  Chairman.  For  care  and  maintenance  of  Willow  Tree  Park 
you  ask  $1,500,  which  is  for  maintenance? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  park? 

Col.  RmLEY.  In  the  interior  of  the  block  bounded  hj  Third  and 
Four-and-a-half  Streets,  B  and  C  Streets  SW.  It  contains  2.5  acres. 
The  interior  is  used  for  a  playground  now  for  the  District.  We  use 
this  money  in  planting.  We  have  planting  surroimding  the  park. 
The  interior  is  a  field  for  a  playground. 

CARE  OF  CENTER  PARKING,  MARYTxAND  AVENUE  NE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  care  of  the  center  parking  on 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  $1,000.    Do'you  expend  that  much  in  a  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  expended  all  but  $6  last  year.  This 
is  between  Stanton  JPark  and  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets  NE.^  about  a 
mile  long  and  12  feet  wide.  There  is  very  beautiful  planting  along 
there. 

OPERATION  or  fountains,  UNION  STATION  PLAZA. 

The  Chairman.  For  operation,  care,  repair,  and  maintenance  of 
the  pumps  which  operate  the  three  fountains  at  Union  Station 
Plaza  you  ask  $4,000  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairihan.  That  is  your  current  appropriation? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  spend  it  all? 

Col.  Ridley.  Last  year  we  spent  all  but  $312.67.  That  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  pumps  for  a  time  were  not  running.  The  expense 
depends  directly  on  the  amount  of  electric  current,  i.  e.,  whether 

they  run  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  mostlv  spent  for  current? 

Col.  Ridley.  About  $3,500  for  current  and  $500  for  the  care,  clean- 
ing, etc. 
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The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  the  year  do  you  have  those 
pumps  in  operation? 

Col.  Ridley.  They  are  supposed  to  run  from  about  the  15th  of 
April  during  the  daylight  hours  until  about  the  1st  of  October. 

increased  cost  of  park  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  To  provide  for  the  increased  cost  of  park  mainte- 
nance you  ask  for  $100,000.  You  have  $75,000  this  year.  How  are 
vou  getting  along  with  that,'  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  money  is  j)rorated  to  the  old  parks.  The  state- 
ment that  I  gave  last  year,  which  appears  on  page  944  of  the  hear- 
ings, explains  in  detail  the  reasons  for  this  $100,000.  It  showed  what 
the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  on  the  items  that  were  considered 
amounted  to,  $135,000 ;  $35,000  of  that  was  made  up  by  the  bonus  to 
these  laborers,  making  $100,000  as  the  amount  needed  for  increased 
cost.  The  committee  last  year  gave  me  $75,000  to  make  up  for  that 
increased  cost,  and  that  is  spread  over  the  various  items. 

Mr.  Vare.  That  is  why  you  did  not  ask  for  additional  money? 

Col.  Ridley.  I  explained  that.  I  thought  it  was  better  to  put  all 
the  increases  in  one  item. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  beginning  July  1,  do  you  not  anticipate  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  not  coming  yet.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  decrease. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  I  understand  labor  is  changing,  but  in 
the  Central  Atlantic  States  1  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  change. 
I  saw  a  statement  made  by  some  bureau  that  had  collected  the  infor- 
mation, and  they  reported  that  there  was  no  unemployment  in  the 
Central  Atlantic,  but  unemployment  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  provide  for  an  increased  number  of 
employees,  but  just  the  increased  cost? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor  for  main- 
taining these  parks.  In  the  statement  in  the  hearings  it  is  explained, 
exactly  what  it  is,  and  as  the  conditions  have  not  changed  I  refer  to 
that. 

care  of  center  parking  in  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  8E. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  care  of  the  center  parking  in 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  Second  and  Seventeenth  Streets  SE., 
$2,500.    That  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  This  park  is  located  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  be- 
tween Second  and  Seventeenth  Streets  SE.,  and  is  about  1^  miles 
long.  It  consists  of  a  double  row  of  privet  hedge,  with  a  grass  center 
and  masses  of  shrubbery  of  diflFerent  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  expended  all  of  your  present  appropria- 
tion for  this  park? 

Col.  RroLEY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  spent  it  all  last  year. 

TTOAL  BASIN  BATHING  BEACH. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Tidal  Basin  bathing 
beach,  for  which  you  are  asking  $15,000,  that  being  the  amount  of 
the  current  appropriation. 
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Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRkAN.  Are  you  spending  that  appropriation  f 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  The  unexpended  balance  on  July  1,  was 
$26.19. 

The  Chairman!  What  is  it  expended  for? 

Col.  Ridley.  For  the  purchase  of  chlorin  and  the  operation  of  a 
chlorination  plant,  for  replacing  sand  on  the  beach,  and  for  repair, 
care,  painting,  etc.,  of  the  bathhouses.  We  have  a  chlorination  plant 
at  the  inlet  gate,  where  the  water  comes  in  from  the  river,  and  we 
chlorinate  all  of  the  water  that  goes  into'  the  basin  during  the  bathing 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  necessary? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  survey  made  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  last  summer,  while  the  bathing  was  going  on,  and  they  re- 
ported that  the  plant  was  making  the  beach  comparatively  safe  for 
bathing.  That  was  prettjr  strong  for  the  Public  Health  Service.  Of 
course,  the  greatest  pollution  comes  from  the  bathers  themselves,  and 
the  water  that  comes  to  the  beach  is  fairly  free  from  the  baccilli 
which  causes  typhoid  fever. 

extension  or  bathhouse. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  appropriation  for  the  current  year  for 
an  extension  of  the  bathhouse. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  building  that? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  under  construction  now,  and  we  will 
have  that  finished  and  ready  for  the  season  next  year.  That  was  for 
the  ladies'  end. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  let  that  by  contract  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  we  are  doing  that  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  construct  it  within  the  limits 
of  the  appropriation? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  additional  facilities  will  be  provided  by 
this  appropriation? 

Col.  Kidley.  We  will  practically  double  the  ladies'  bathing  ar- 
rangements ? 

Mr.  Vare.  What  are  the  present  facilities,  or  how  many  lockers 
do  you  have? 

Col.  Ridley.  There  are  at  present  230  lockers  at  the  women's  end, 
and  when  this  extension  is  completed  there  will  be  588  lockers,  mak- 
ing an  addition  of  358  new  lockers.  In  the  men's  end  there  are 
1,523  lockers. 

Mr.  Vare.  Of  what  material  are  you  building  this? 

Col.  Ridley.  Of  the  same  material  as  the  others,  except  that  we 
are  putting  in  concrete  floors  all  over,  and  the  walls  are  of  tile  cov- 
erea  with  stucco.  This  [indicating]  shows  the  plan  of  the  layout. 
It  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  plan  that  we  had  for  the  men's 
end.  For  the  ladies'  end,  they  will  come  through  a  dpor  about  mid- 
way their  section,  and  there  they  will  go  either  way  to  the  lockers 
ana  dressing  rooms. 
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FOB  OONSTRUOnON  OF  EXTENSION  TO   BATHING   BEACH. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $25,000  for  an  extension  to  the 
beach. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  the  beach  is  not  entirely  adequate  for  the 
bathhouses,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  very  popular. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  attendance  you  have  had 
there  at  any  one  time? 

Col.  RiDLiEY.  I  think  not  over  five  or  six  thousand  on  the  beach  at 
a  time,  but  in  one  whole  day  they  calculate  that  they  have  had 
20,000  people  on  the  beach  and  they  figured  that  there  were  400,000 
people  who  bathed  there  last  year.  These  are  not  boys,  but  are 
practically  all  men  and  women. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  beach  there? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  length  now  is  450  feet,  and  it  is  160  feet  wide. 

The  Chairman.  What  length  do  you  propose  to  make  the  beach  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  will  add  about  400  feet  to  the  beach.  We  will 
add  that  in  the  direction  of  the  inlet  basin  in  that  bend.  It  is  item- 
ized as  10,000  cubic  feet  of  clay,  at  $2  per  thousand,  $20,000,  and 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  sand  on  top  of  that  at  $5  per  yard. 

The  Chairman.  The  water  there  is  too  deep  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  A  little  way  from  the  wall  it  is  8  feet  deep, 
and  it  gets  to  be  as  much  as  10  feet.  The  present  beach  we  have  there 
was  all  filled  in. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  kind  of  filling  do  you  use  there? 

Col.  Ridley.  Clay.  We  brouglit  the  material  that  was  put  there 
from  the  old  Pennsylvania  station. 

The  Chairman.  Two  dollars  per  yard  is  pretty  high,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  has  to  be  brought  there,  and,  another  thing,  it  has 
to  be  placed  under  water.  That  is  where  we  have  difficulty  in  build- 
ing up  this  beach,  because  the  tide  rises  in  there,  and  you  have  to 
spread  it  out  and  put  it  on  an  even  slope  under  water.  That  adds 
very  considerably  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Vare.  Could  you  not  place  it  at  low  tide  ? 

Col.  RroLEY.  The  tide  is  up  on  the  beach  even  at  low  tide.  You 
have  to  haul  the  material  there  and  dump  it  in  the  basin  until  it  gets 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  you  must  begin  with -hand  labor  to 
spread  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  all  of  this  in  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir ;  we  might  build  half  of  it,  for  example,  mak- 
ingthe  extension  200  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  place  this  item,  as  second  in  impor- 
tance? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  second  in  importance. 

The  C:hairman.  Are  the  conditions  somewhat  congested  there? 

Col.  RroiiEY.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  congested,  especially  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  on  holidays  and  Sundays.  Of  course,  during 
week  days  when  we  have  ordinary  weather  there  is  no  congestion. 

FERRY  LINE  TO  EAST  POTOMAC  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $7,000  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  ferry  line  from  the  vicinity  of  Seventh  and  Water 
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Streets  to  East  Potomac  Park.  That  is  the  same  as  your  current 
appropriation  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  use  this  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
ferry. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ferry  line  established? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  was  put  in  operation  June  26,  1919.  That  [in- 
dicating] shows  the  boat  and  the  route  followed. 

The  Chairman.  The  boat  was  purchased  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  purchased  a  boat  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  first  year.  It  runs  over  to  the  landing  by  the  field  house  and 
also  down  to  the  end  of  the  point  at  the  picnic  grove. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  used  any  more  than  formerly? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  used  somewhat  more;  yes,  sir. 

NUMBER  OF  PASSENGERS. 

The  Chairman.  It  seemed  to  me  last  year  that  the  use  hardly 
justified  the  expense.  How  much  did  you  take  in  during  the  last 
fiscal  year? 

Col.  RmLEY.  I  think  I  have  the  old  figures.  Last  year  we  carried 
11,403  passengers.  That  was  the  season  of  1919.  This  season,  from 
May  2  to  October  31,  we  carried  17,666  passengers.  That  is  about 
6,000  more  than  last  year. 

EARNINGS. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge? 

Col.  Ridley.  Five  cents  a  trip. 

The  Chairman.  A  round  trip  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir ;  one  way.  We  turned  into  the  Treasury  last 
summer  $712.50.  Some  of  those  passengers  were  employees  that  I 
enumerated  in  the  17,666 — employees  of  our  office  who  went  over  to 
work  in  Ihe  parks.  The  number  of  employees'  trips  amounted  to 
2,186,  so  the  public  carried  on  the  ferry  amounted  to  15,480  passen- 
gers, of  whom  1,230  were  children  under  5  years,  who  pay  no  fare. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  working  for  you  have  to  pay  a  fare! 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  receipts  from  the  public  were  $712.50? 

Col.  RmLEY.  Yes^ir ;  and  it  cost  $7,000  to  run  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  nearer  to  the  cost? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  building  up  more  and  more  as  th£  activities  of 
this  park  grow.  This  golf  course  is  open  now,  and  a  lot  of  people 
go  down  there.  We  have  an  average  of  3,000  people  a  month.  Of 
course,  some  go  in  automobiles.  I  have  not  tried  to  separate  the 
number  that  go  by  f err^.  Some  walk  down  there  from  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  ferry  ? 

CoL  Ridley.  One  hundred  passengers.  We  limit  it  to  75  passengers 
a  trip.  That  is  the  total  capacity.  It  has  an  earning  capacity  of 
$82.50  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  round  trips  a  day  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Eleven  and  twelve  a  day.  I  figured  on  11  round  trips 
a  day,  75  passengers  each  way,  and  that  would  amount  to  $82.50  a  day 
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for  10  months'  run.    Of  course,  it  is  a  thing  which  will  grow  with 
the  development  of  the  park. 

FOR  CEMENT  WALKS  IN  GROUNDS  SOUTH  OF  EXECUTIVE  3IAN8I0N. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $10,000  for  cement  walks  in 
grounds  south  of  Executive  Mansion.   You  have  $5,000  this  year  I 

Col.  RiDiiEY.  YeSj  sir.  I  have  a  drawing  here  which  wiU  show  you 
thede  walks.  This  is  not  a  regular  maintenance  item ;  it  is  a  special 
maintenance  item.  It  is  an  item  that  is  intended  to  take  care  of  all 
of  this  area  which  has  been  turned  into  office  buildings,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  people  down  here  {Indicating]  that  want  to  make  the 
car  lines  up  here  [indicating].  They  overrun  this  ellipse  in  various 
places.  We  put  in  this  walk  here  [indicating]  across  here  [indicat- 
ing] last  year,  this  walk  here  [indicating],  and  this  one  here  [indi- 
cating] ,  and  next  year  we  want  to  put  in  tnis  walk  here  [indicating] 
connecting  with  the  street  car  here  [indicating],  and  a  short  walk  in 
here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  $5,000  you  estimate  of  secondary  importance  and 
$5,000  of  third  importance? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  $5,000  will  take  care  of  this  very  wide  walk 
[indicating],  which  carries  an  enormous  stream  of  people  every  morn- 
ing and  every  ni^ht  from  and  to  these  offices  here.  They  come  across 
the  ellipse  here  [indicating]  and  there  [indicating].  TVe  want  to  put 
this  walk  in  here  [indicating]  so  we  can  carry  the  whole  traffic  with- 
out having  them  get  on  the  grass.  This  part  [indicating]  is  very 
muddy  in  the  wintertime.  If  you  will  notice  the  ellipse,  it  is  worn  out 
for  15  or  20  feet  where  they  cross  it. 

FOR  TOOL  SHED  AND  STORE  YARD  IN  GROUNDS  SOUTH  OF  EXECUTIVE 

MANSION. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $1,000  for  tool  shed  and  store 

irari  in  grounds  south  of  Executive  Mansion,  the  same  as  you  did 
ast  year  I 

Col.  BmijBT.  I  asked  for  that  item  last  year.  That  is  covered 
very  well  in  the  hearing  of  last  year.  This  is  the  proposed  loca- 
tion, right  down  here  [indicating],  a  little  shed  and  yard  to  keep 
the  tools  used  by  the  people  who  work  in  this  vicinity.  The  main 
storehouses  are  over  near  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
During  the  suvimer  months  they  want  to  keep  the  tools  here  [indi- 
cating] so  they  will  not  have  to  carry  them  back  and  forth.  This 
would  be  surrounded  by  shrubbery  and  it  would  not  be  seen  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  This  you  place  as  third  in  importance? 

Col.  RroLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  CONSTRUCTTING  ROADS,  WALKS,  ETC.,  IN  8EAT0N  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $30,000  for  constructing  roads, 
walks,  sewers,  and  water  supply  in  Seaton  Park? 

CoL  RiDiiET.  This  [indicating]  shows  Seaton  Park.  This  [indi- 
cating] is  the  Botanic  Garden,  about  here  [indicating] .  This  is  the 
area  that  you  appropriated  money  for  to  grade  and  seed.    We  have 
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done  that  and  put  it  in  good  shape.  Instead  of  it  being  an  eyesore 
it  is  in  good  shape.  What  we  want  to  do  with  this  money  is  to  put 
in  drains,  sewers,  and  water  for  this  area  here  [indicating]  and  then 
put  these  two  roads  down  through  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  have  drains  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  There  has  never  been  any  money  appropriated  for 
this  ground  and  it  has  never  been  kept  up  properly.  This  [indicat- 
ing] shows  the  way  it  will  look  when  completed.  There  [indicating] 
is  the  Mall  and  here  is  the  drive  on  both  sides.  These  are  the  tree 
plantings.  What  we  want  to  do  this  year  is  to  start  in  up  here  [indi- 
cating] and  put  in  two  driveways  down  to  here  [indicating]  and  to 
Sut  in  the  necessary  water  supply  for  this  ground  so  that  it  will  be 
one  forever.  It  will  then  form  a  link  in  the  Mall  scheme  which 
was  proposed  by  the  Park  Commission  in  1902  for  the  development 
of  the  Mall. 

The  Chairman.  This  plan  [indicating]  shows  the  present  drives 
and  walks? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  shows  the  old  system.  These  [indicating]  have 
all  been  eliminated.    It  is  all  covered  with  grass. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  drive  there  ? 

Col.  KmiiiTY.  None  at  all.  This  [indicating]  shows  the  present 
condition.  The  office  buildings  left  these  stub  portions  in  there. 
Those  walks  [indicating]  do  not  amount  to  anything,  they  are  very, 
very  old.  This  is  carrying  out  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Parft 
Commission  in  1902  fo¥  the  development  of  the  Mall.  The  Park 
Commission,  as  you  know,  followed  the  old  original  plan  of  Wash- 
ington made  by  L'Enf ant,  and  this  is  carrying  out  their  plan. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  the  $12,000  as  of  first  importance  and 
the  $18,000  as  of  second  importance  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  can  do  so  much  or  more.  With  this  $12,000  we 
can  do  just  about  half  of  the  work  that  is  desired. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  material  do  you  propose  to  use  iD 
paving  the  drives  ? 

Col,  Ridley.  The  roadways  will  be  tar  macadam  roads^^and  the 
sidewalks  along  the  sides  of  the  roads  will  be  cement.  The  cross 
sections  and  designs  of  those  roads  have  already  been  reviewed, 
very  carefully  studied,  and  approved  by  the  Commission  on  Fine 
Arts. 

FOR    CARE    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    MOUNT   VERNON    PARK. 

The  Chairman.  For  care  and  maintenance  of  Moimt  Vernon  Park 
you  are  asking  $1,000? 

Col.  Ridley,  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  park  in  which  is  the  public 
library,  between  Seventh  and  Ninth  Streets,  on  K  Street.  It  con- 
tains 2.78  acres.  This  park  is  probably  more  used  than  any  other 
park  of  its  area  in  Washington.  In  the  summer  time  it  is  just  simply 
full  of  people.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  our  money  from  the  various 
reservations  fund,  and  so  we  have  tried  for  several  years  to  get  a 
special  appropriation  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  maintain  it  now  out  of  the  various  resena- 
tions  fund? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  spend  about  $1,000  a  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  it  costs  at  least  $1,000. 
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¥X>H  CONSTRUCTION  OP  ROADS  AND  WALKS,  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  For  construction  of  roads  and  walks  surrounding 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  roads  and  walks  leading  thereto  from 
existing  improved  roads,  you  are  asking  $110,000? 

Col.  KiDLBY.  Yes,  sir.  I  tried  to  get  this  last  year,  but  it  was  not 
approved.  The  road  that  we  want  to  build  is  this  road  leading  from 
B  Street  along  the  extension  of  Twenty-third  Street  to  the  circular 
road  around  the  memorial  and  then  follow  the  circular  road  around 
tVkB  memorial. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  width  of  those  roads  ? 
^  Col.  Ridley.  Sixty  feet  wide.  This  circular  part  of  the  road 
[indicating]  is  2,230  feet  long  on  the  center  line,  and  this  road  is 
about  635  feet,  making  2,865  linear  feet  of  road,  and  this  road  will 
have  two  24- foot  driveways  with  a  12-foot  park  in  the  center.  The 
extension  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  the  circular  roadway  have 
been  graded  practically  ever  since  I  have  been  here.  It  has  been 
graded  for  four  or  five  or  six  years  and  has  been  hauled  over  con- 
tinuously and  is  hard. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  is  the  blue  space  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  the  reflecting  pool.  I  have  this  itemized,  and 
I  will  insert  it.  Included  in  this  estimate  are  about  5,327  linear  feet 
of  walk  and  6,724  linear  feet  of  curb  and  821  sauare  yards  of  gutter. 
That  item  does  not  mean  that  the  half  mile  or  road  costs  $110,000. 
Alongside  here  [indicating]  are  these  bounded  walks. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  tar  macadam  road? 

Col.  Ridley.  For  macadam,  the  same  as  the  park  roads. 

Air.  Vare.  What  does  that  cost  per  square  yard? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  build  that  for  $2.50  per  square  yard. 

CIRCTLAR  ROAD  AROUND  THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAI^  AND  ROAD  rJ':ADTNG  THERETO,  FISCAL 

YEAR   1921. 

Circular  road. 

Road,  15,712  square  yards,  at  $2.50 $39,280 

Sidewalk,  2,800  square  yards  special  surface,  at  $6 16,800 

Sidewalk,  1,245  square  yards  regular,  at  $3 3,735 

Gutter,  480  square  yards,  at  $5 2,400 

Curb,  3.928  linear  feet,  at  $3 11,  784 

Contingencies,  engineering,  and  inspection 8,300 

Total 82,299 

Note. — The  "  special  "  walk  estimated  for  Is  a  walk  surrounding  the  memorial 
on  the  inside  of  the  circular  roadway  and  requires  a  special  scrubbed  gravel 
finisli  for  architectural  appearance. 

Tirenty-third  Street  cTtension. 

Road,  4.152  square  yards,  at  $2.50 $10,380 

Sidewalk,  1,479  square  yards,  at  $3 4,437 

Gutter,  341  square  yards,  at  $5 1,705 

Curb,  2,796  linear  feet,  at  $3 8,388 

Contingencies,  engineering,  and  lnsi)ectlon 2,791 

Total 27,701 
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Circular  road  « round  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  leading  thereto $82,299 

Twenty-third  Street  extension 27,701 

Total 110,000 

Mr.  Vare.  What  kind  of  foundations  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  grade  the  road  down  and  put  in  about  6  inches 
of  cinders,  roll  them  down  hard,  and  then  put  in  44  inches  of  2|-inch 
stone.  We  roll  that  in  with  the  cinders  on  top,  filling  in  the  spaces, 
and  then  add  two  coats  of  stone  screenings  with  tar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  put  this  among  the  items  of  first  impor- 
tance ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  estimate  $10,000  more  than  last  year  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  material 
going  into  the  work,  but  not  in  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  increase  in  the  stone  or  tar? 

Col.  RiDi^Y.  There  is  an  increase  in  cement  that  goes  into  the 
walks. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  to  nothing  in  the  roads? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  roads 
that  has  increased.  I  can  give  you  more  details  on  that,  showing  just 
exactly  what  is  the  cause  of  the  increase,  but  generally  it  is  due  to 
the  increased  cost  of  cement,  or  that  is  one  thing. 

Note.— The  increaj^e  in  the  estimate  from  $100,000  to  $110,000  is  due  to 
Increased  cost  of  si(ie\vallis  and  jaitters.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  cost  of 
road.  The  sidewall\s  and  enitters  will  he  done  hy  contract,  while  the  road< 
will  be  built  by  this  office.  Cement  has  Increased  from  $3  to  $3.00  per  barrel, 
pay  of  contractors'  cement  finishers  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  hour,  and  helpers 
from  45  cents  to  50  cents.  Another  reason  for  Increase  Is  that  a  portion  «f 
the  wallis  have  been  changed  from  plain  cement  finish  to  a  scrubbed  gravel  finish. 

FOR   CONSTRFCTION   OF  SEA   WALL  BETWEEN   EASBYS   POINT  AND  FOOT  OF 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $120,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
sea  wall  along  the  water  front  between  Easbys  Point  and  the  foot 
of  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  another  item  we  had  last  year.  This  [indi- 
cating] is  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  this  [indicating]  is  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue,  leading  down  to  the  water  front,  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  automobile  part  of  the  city.  The  District  Commis- 
sioners are  paving  this  year  New  Hampshire  Avenue  [indicating] 
down  to  the  river  [indicating],  and  we  are  asking  this  item  for  an 
appropriation  to  build  a  sea  wall  from  here  to  here  [indicating],  so 
that  this  road  can  be  extended  from  the  foot  of  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  on  to  the  Speedway.  This  [indicating]  is  also  the  site  thit 
has  been  selected  under  authority  of  Congress  for  the  Titanic 
Memorial. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  require  additional  filling  there  [indi- 
cating]? 

Col.  BmLEY.  It  has  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  this  drive  [indicat- 
ing] .  We  will  do  the  section  from  here  to  here  [indicating]  later  on, 
but  before  it  can  be  done  the  wall  must  be  put  in.    There  is  an  old 
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bulkhead  around  here  [indicating],  but  it  is  rotting  and  falling  to 


Mr.  Vabe.  What  character  of  wall  will  you  build  there  ? 

Col.  RmLET.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  have  to  remove  a  lot  of  old 
lo^  and  riprap  work  that  has  been  put  in  along  that  site,  and  we 
Villi  then  dredge  it  down  to  the  rock.  We  will  riprap  it  up  to  near 
the  water  surface,  and  then  put  on  some  concrete  blocks  and  build 
the  wall  upon  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  wall  ? 

(>)1.  RiDLET.  Eight  hundred  and  ten  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  thick  will  you  make  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  There  will  be  riprap  on  the  bottom  or  slope,  and  it 
will  be  built  thick  enough  to  hold  up  the  earth. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  conform  to  the  wall  that  adjoins  it  at 
each  end? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  join  right  on  to  the  wall,  but  it  will 
not  be  of  the  same  character  of  wall,  because  that  wall  was  put  in 
by  digging  a  shallow  trench  in  the  river  bottom  and  throwing  riprap 
into  it.  Its  location,  you  will  notice,  is  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
in  time  of  flood  the  water  comes  around  hard  here.  When  the  cur- 
rent is  deflected  past  this  point  [indicating]  it  comes  out  from  this 
wall.  This  wall  was  put  in  by  digging  a  trench  in  the  mud  and 
putting  riprap  stone  in  there.  It  has  no  foundation  that  connects 
with  the  rock  at  all.  Here  we  will  have  to  do  something  more  sub- 
stantial. We  will  have  to  take  larger  stone,  and  go  with  it  down  to 
the  rock. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  far  will  you  have  to  go  for  your  foundation?  I 
am  wondering  whether  or  not  a  pile  platform  would  not  be  the 
proper  construction? 

Cfol.  Ridley.  Piling  will  not  do,  because  the  rock  is  too  near  the 
surface,  and  we  can  not  gel  a  hold  for  the  piling.  We  will  bring  it 
up  with  riprap  to  near  the  surface,  and  will  ouild  on  top  of  that  with 
concrete  blocks.  The  top  of  it  will  conform  to  this  wall,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  foundation.  This  will  be  a  road  of  great  ad- 
vantage after  it  is  built  from  the  traffic  standpoint,  because  machines 
now  coming  to  the  pack  or  speedway,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, instead  of  having  to  go  down  oy  the  Washington  Monument, 
where  all  those  people  are  coming  out  of  the  office  buildings,  woula 
come  straight  down  this  street  [indicating]  without  ^oing  over  there 
at  all.  I  place  that  as  of  second  importance.  I  think  that  $78,000 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  in  the  riprap  foundation  the  first  year  and 
to  mold  the  concrete  blocks,  and  we  would  not  do  anything  more 
until  next  year.  Therefore,  if  the  committee  is  favorable  to  this 
item,  you  could  appropriate  $78,000,  which  will  be  enough  for  this 
year.    I  put  that  as  of  second  importance. 

NEW  LODGE  AND  COMrORT  STATION   IN  SMITHSONIAN  GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  $3,000  last  year  for  a  new  lodge  and 
comfort  station  in  the  Smithsonian  Grounds.  Is  that  being  con- 
structed? 

Col.  Rmi4EY.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  $1,000  we  had 
before,  making  $7,000  for  that  station.    We  have  not  built  those 
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stationsyet,  but  we  will  build  them  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  THiere  is  one  provided  for  the  Smithsonian  grounds  and  also 
one  for  Stanton  Part. 

♦ 

GRADING,  SOILING,  AND  SEEDING  EAST  AND  WEST  SEATON  PARKS. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  grad- 
ing, soiling,  and  seeding  East  and  West  oeaton  Parks. 
Col.  EiDiiEY.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  has  been  completed. 

COMBINED  LODGE  AND  COMFORT  STATION,  STANTON  PARK. 

The  Chairman!  We  also  gave  you  $7,000  for  a  new  combined  lodge 
and  comfort  station  in  Stanton  Fark. 

Col.  Ridley.  That  has  not  been  completed,  but  we  will  complete 
that  this  year. 

IMPROVING  GROUNDS   AROUND   FREER   ART  GALLERY  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  For  improving  the  grounds  around  the  Freer  Art 
Gallery  Building  and  Smithsonian  grounds  we  appropriated  ^0,000. 
Has  that  work  been  done? 

Col,  Ridley.  That  is  practically  finished.  We  have  some  little 
planting  to  do  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  expend  all  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  a  balance  of  about  $2,500.  I  do  not  believe 
we  will  require  all  of  that,  but  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  more 
will  be  required.  This  plat  [indicating]  shows  what  has  been  done. 
We  have  graded  the  grounds  around  the  buildings,  put  in  a  roadway 
of  tar  and  macadam,  and  have  constructed  these  walks  [indicating]. 
The  grounds  look  very  well  now.  We  had  a  balance  of  $2,653.70  on 
November  1,  and  the  only  thing  that  I  know  of  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  some  planting  around  the  buildings.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  much  that  will  require,  but  it  will  be  a  good  deal  within  that 
balance. 

FOR  improvement,  CARE,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  GROUNDS  OF  EXECL^IVE 

DEPART3IENT8. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  For  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
grounds  of  executive  departments  you  are  asking  $1,000,  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expend  that  amount  annually? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  furnish  from  that  plants  for  planting 
around  the  various  department  buildings,  and  in  1920  we  furnished 
about  14,600  plants. 

FOR  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  ETC.,  FOR  LIBRARY  GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $1,000  for  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  fer- 
tilizers, and  skilled  labor  for  the  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Coix- 
gress,  that  being  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 
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Col.  EiDLEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
preceding  appropriation. 

FOR  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  BTCt,  FOR  GROUNDS  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AND 

SENATE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  such  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
fertilizers,  and  skilled  labor  for  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  and 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Capitol  Building,  $4,000."  That  is  the  amount  of 
the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  spend  all  of  that  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  YeSj  sir;  we  expended  all  of  that  last  year  except 
$77.97,  and  we  furnished  about  13,500  plants. 

KOR  IMPROVEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  EXECUTIVE  MANSION  GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  For  improvement  and  maintenance  of  Executive 
Mansion  grounds  within  iron  fence  you  are  asking  $5,000,  which 
is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  grounds, 
and  it  is  expended  in  about  the  same  way  as  for  the  parks.  We  spend 
all  of  it. 

rOR  CONSTRUCTING  NEW  IRON  FENCE  BETWEEN  WHITE  .HOUSE  AND  SOUTH 

LAWN  AREA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is, "  For  constructing  new  iron  fence 
in  grounds  of  White  House  between  the  house  and  the  south  lawn 
area,  $4,000." 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  the  fence  tbat  separates  the  grounds  of  the 
White  House  itself  from  the  south  ja^rounds.  That  fence  has  rusted 
so  that  it  has  practically  fallen  to  pieces,  and  we  want  to  replace  it. 
It  is  about  760  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  fence  there 
in  the  CTOunds? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  for  protection  somewhat.  It  is  covered  with 
vines. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  this  fence  as  a  matter  of  first  importance? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  should  be  replaced.  I  think  it 
is  necessary  there. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  ENGINEER. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  employment  of  an  engineer  by  the  officer 
in  charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  you  ask  $2,400.  You  have 
that  engineer  employed? 

Col.  KiDLEY.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  usual  amount  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  carried  for  many  years. 
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SHOPS  AND   STOREHOUSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  purchase  and  repair  of 
machinery  and  tools  for  shops  at  •nursery,  and  for  the  repair  of 
shops  and  storehouses,  $1,000.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  current 
appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  spent  all  of  it  except  $25  last  year. 

DRAINAGE   OF   EXECUTIVE  GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  last  year  $1,500  for  drainage  back 
of  the  iron  fence  at  the  north  front  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  Have 
you  expended  that? 

Col.  Kidley.  No,  sir ;  we  have  only  started  that  work. 

executive  mansion. 

OBDINARY  CASE,  MAINTENANCE,  BEPAIS,  FUBNI8HINGS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  ordinary  care,  repair,  and  refurnishing  of 
the  Executive  Mansion  you  are  asking  $50,000,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $5,000  over  the  appropriation  for  this  year. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  has  been  $50,000  for  several 
years.  Because  of  the  decreased  use  of  the  White  House  we  have 
been  able  to  get  along  with  the  appropriation  the  committee  has 
given  us,  but  I  think  that  in  following  years  there  will  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  doing  it.  This  appropriation  was  fixed  at  $46,000  in  1902. 
and  everything  has  increased  in*  cost  since  then  by  at  least  150  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  buy  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  pay  for  the  servants  and  for  the  mechanics  at  the 
White  House,  for  cleaning  and  for  repairs  and  betterments,  and  also 
for  the  furnishings  and  refurnishings  of  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  Who  usually  makes  the  estimate  for  this  servicel 

Col.  Ridley.  They  are  made  in  my  office.  They  do  not  handle  this 
appropriation  at  the  White  House.  The  estimates  are  made  in  my 
office,  and  I  take  care  of  the  White  House. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  this  down  as  an  item  of  first  impor- 
tance ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

FUEL. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  for  the  Executive  Mansion  and  green- 
houses you  are  asking  $9,500  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  have  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  this 
year  of  $8,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  There  will  be  a  deficiency  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  $8,500  last  ;^ear,  with  a  deficiency? 

Col.  Ridley.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  last  year  and  a 
deficiency  of  $500,  making  $8,600.  We  ask  this  year  for  $9,500. 
They  use  for  the  mansion  and  greenhouses  795  tons  of  furnace  coal, 
which  at  the  present  price  costs  $9,794.40 ;  75  tons  of  stove  coal  at 
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1^13,  $975,  making  $10,709.40.    Coal  may  go  down,  and  I  hope  it  will. 
At  the  present  price  of  coal  that  will  be  enough  tor  the  year. 

^  The  Ohairmak.  I  can  see  how  you,  to  relieve  yourself  of  any  criti- 
c^ism,  would  come  in  here  and  ask  for  coal  at  the  present  prices,  but 
with  the  tendency  of  prices  downward,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to 
give  you  the  amount  carried  in  the  current  law  ?  Then,  if  prices  do 
not  ^o  down.  Congress  would,  if  it  were  necessary,  appropriate  the 
<ieficiency.  Would  not  that  be  all  that  would  be  necessary,  because, 
after  all,  you  only  want  enough  to  buy  coal  to  heat  the  mansion  and 
greenhouses. 

Col.  RiDLKY.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  can  get  a  deficiency  later  in  the  year, 
if  it  is  necessary. 

care    and    maintenance   of   GREENHOirSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  For  care  and  maintenance  of 
greenhouses,  Executive  Mansion.  $9,000,"  which  is  the  amount  of 
the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  used  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  16  White  House  greenhouses  used  for  raising  flowers  for  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Bykns.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  They  are  located  with  the  greenhouses  of  the  Office  of 
I*ublic  Buildings  and  Grounds,  just  back  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing.    There  are  16  of  each. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  spend  this  amount  every  year? 

Col.  Rfdley.  Yes,  sir;  we  spent  all  of  it  last  year. 

The  (Chairman.  Does  most  of  it  go  for  coal?  • 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  this  is  not  for  coal.  This  is  for  labor  and 
for  supplies,  including  bulbs,  handling  soil,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  money  with  which  to  heat 
them  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  comes  out  of  another  item  in  the  bill. 

repairs  to  greenhouses. 

The  Chair^ian.  The  next  item  is,  "For  repairs  to  greenhouses, 
Executive  Mansion,  $3,000."  That  is  the  amount  of  the  current 
appropriation  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  same  greenhouses  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  for  making  the  ordinary  repairs  in 
order  to  keep  the  greenhouses  in  condition,  and  includes  the  repairing 
of  glass,  heating  plant,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  greenhouses  for  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  They  are  the  greenhouses  at  the  propagatinggar- 
dens.  We  propagate  plants  for  the  parks.  This  is  for  the  White 
House.  There  are  16  greenhouses  for  the  White  House  and  16  for 
the  Office  of  Public  Suildings  and  Grounds.  When  the  White 
House  was  remodeled  in  1902  those  greenhouses  were  removed  from 
the  terrace  of  the  White  House  and  put  with  ours,  which  had  been 
moved  many  years  before  from  somewhere  around  Stanton  Park. 
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RE00N8TRTJCTINQ  ONE  GREENHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  For  reconstructing  one  green- 
house, Executive  Mansion,  $6,000." 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  $4,000  for  that  purpose  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Col.  Ridley.  We  figure  that  these  greenhouses  will  last  about  16 
years  each  before  they  T^ill  need  replacing  or  rebuilding,  and  we  try 
to  build  one  every  year.    That  is  what  this  item  has  been  for. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  we  gave  you  $4,000  for  reconstructing 
a  greenhouse.    Will  you  be  able  to  construct  it  for  that  amount? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  it.  What  we  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  use  the  best  part  of  the  greenhouse  there,  and 
add  to  it  and  try  to  make  as  good  a  job  as  we  can.  The  houses 
we  have  been  reconstructing  have  been  the  smaller  ones,  or  houses 
18  by  75  feet,  biit  we  are  now  up  to  the  point  where  we  are  having 
to  rebuild  the  larger  ones,  which  are  18  by  120  feet;  $6,000,  in  pro- 
portion, is  not  too  much. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  price  of  glass  and 
other  materials  will  come  down  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I  do  not  think  they  will,  but  I  certainly  hope  so. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Chairman.  For  traveling  expenses  of  the  President,  you  are 
asking  $25,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  handled  by  the  President's  office.  I  do  not 
handle  that. 

lighting  of  the  executive  mansion,  grounds,  and  greenhouses. 

The  Chairman.  For  lighting  the  Executive  Mansion,  grounds,  and 
greenhouses  you  are  asking  $8,600,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  cur- 
rent appropriation. 

Col.  RroiiEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  expend  last  year  from  this 
appropriation? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  expended  all  but  $403.04. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  current? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  get  current  from  the  State,  War,  and  Na\^  Build- 
ing plant. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  an  allotment  from  this  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose  ? 

^    Col.  Ridley.  They  submit  a  bill  to  my  office  for  the  current  at  the 
rate  they  charge  outside  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  the  President  should 
return  to  the  practice  of  holding  frequent  receptions,  of  course,  the 
cost  will  be  more  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  have  to  have  a  deficiency  in  that 
event.    That  is  a  thing  we  can  hardly  predict. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  this  item  has  not  increased  at  all  in 
the  last  six  or  eight  years. 

Col.  RmLEY.  If  it  was  just  ample  before  the  war,  the  high  price  of 
things  would  necessarily  have  been  taken  care  of  by  the  decreased 
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use  of  things.  It  may  be  that  this  will  not  be  sufficient.  Of  course, 
the  Government  furnishes  the  light  to  the  Mansion.  We  furnish 
the  light  from  our  own  dynamos. 

LIGHTING  PUBLIC  GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  For  lighting  the  public  grounds  you  are  asking 
$38,000,  your  current  appropriation  for  the  purpose  being  $24,000. 
What  grounds  are  lighted  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Col.  KiDLEY.  We  light  all  of  the  parks  from  this  appropriation, 
except  the  White  House  grounds,  and  I  do  not  call  those  grounds  a 
park ;  $24,000  of  that  is  needed  to  pay  the  bills  for  the  light,  but  not 
for  the  installation.  This  increase  we  are  asking  for  is  for  paying 
for  the  lights  that  we  want  to  have  established  on  the  roads  of  Kock 
Creek  Park. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  for  that  before? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  place  $24,000  of  that  as  of  first  importance 
and  $14,000  as  of  second  importance  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  furnishes  that  light? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

HEATING  OFFICES,  LODGES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  For  heating  offices,  watchmen 
lodges,  and  greenhouses  at  the  propagating  gardens,  $6,000."  Your 
current  appropriation  for  that  purpose  is  $4,500. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  The  amount  of  coal  which  we  actually 
burned  this  year  at  the  present  prices  would  exceed  $6,000.  We  had 
last  year,  besides  that  $4,500,  a  deficiency  of  $417,  making  a  total 
apOTopriation  of  $*;217  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  This,  again,  depends  somewhat  upon  the  price 
of  coal? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Vare.  And  the  weather? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  This  kind  of  coal,  anthracite,  is  very  high, 
or  from  $12.32  to  $13  per  ton.    Last  year  it  was  about  $10.50. 

government  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "Telegraph  to  connect  the 
Capitol  with  the  departments  and  Government  JPrinting  Office,  $500," 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  That  money  is  used  for  taking  care  of  the 
batteries  and  lines  whenever  they  are  out  of  order.  That  line  con- 
nects all  the  departments  with  the  Capitol. 

CARE   OF  WASHINGTON   MONUMENT. 

INCREASE  IN    SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  change  in  the  statutory  force 
at  the  Washington  Monument. 
Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  an  increase  of  approximately 
$200  per  employee? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  upon  the  theory  that  the  bonus  will  not 
be  paid? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir ;  that  is  in  addition  to  the  bonus.  These  men 
are  very  much  underpaid,  and  as  long  as  I  have  been  there  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  anyboay  to  pay  any  attention  to  them.  The  men 
are  really  in  very  important  locations.  For  instance,  take  a  steam 
engineer  at  $960.    It  is  almost  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  statutory  positions  fixed  by  law  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  They  are  fixed  by  these  amounts  in  this  biU. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  even  if  we  do  increase  them,  it  will  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.    Is  that  an  efficient  force? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  very  efficient  force.  These  men  han- 
dle the  public,  and  they  serve  in  very  important  positions.  For  ex- 
ample, this  elevator  requires  a  man  of  some  responsibiUtv  to  handle 
all  of  the  people,  as  they  do  down  there,  without  accidenta  Yoa 
can  not  get  a  good  man  for  $900  by  lust  picking  him  up  anywhere 
for  that  service.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it.  They  will  be  very  much 
under  what  corresponding  positions  are  paid  in  civil  life. 

Mr.  Byrns.  They  are  all  getting  this  amount  or  more  when  you 
take  into  consideration  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Vare.  They  get  a  bonus  of  $240  a  year  ? 

Col.  Ridley,  xes,  sir;  but  these  amounts  are  in  addition  to  the 
bonus. 

FOR  FUEL,  LIGHTS,  OIL,  WASTE,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel,  lights,  oil,  waste,  packing,  tools,  etc, 
you  are  asking  $6,600,  which  is  an  increase  of  $1,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  present  appropriation  is  an  increase  of 
$1,600  over  1917? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  can  not  go  on  giving  the  same 
service  for  the  same  amount  of  money  when  everything  has  doubled 
in  price.  Take  the  item  of  coal  alone.  The  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal  would  make  u^  more  than  the  increase  we  are  asking  for  out- 
side of  the  increase  in  the  other  supplies  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that  Congress  can  not 
very  well  refuse.  It  will  take  so  much  oil,  etc.,  to  take  care  of  all 
your  machinery,  and  it  will  take  so  much  coal  to  heat  the  monument. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ^oing  to  run  short  this  year  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I  think  we  will  run  short  of  coal  if  the  present  prices 
continue. 

SUNDAY  OPENING. 

The  Chairman.  For  extra  services  of  employees  and  for  addi- 
tional supplies  and  materials  to  provide  for  the  opening  of  the 
monument  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  you  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $700. 

Col.  Ridley.  The  increase  in  pay  for  the  services  amounts  to  only 
$276  a  year,  so  that  of  this  $3,200,  $1,962.93  will  be  for  services  and 
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then  for  the  supplies,  $1,237.07,  making  up  the  $3,200.  On  the  basis 
of  $5,600  for  supplies  for  the  week  days,  there  will  be  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  when  it  is  run  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  one- 
fifth  of  $5,500  would  be  $1,100,  so  that  this  mcrease  is  made  up  by  the 
increased  cost  of  everything,  especially  in  fuel,  and  just  $275  is  the 
total  increased  pay  for  the  whole  force  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  paying  them  that  now? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  we  are  just  paying  them  on  the  pro  rata  of 
the  salaries  on* week  days,  dividing  their  total  year's  salary  by  300 
and  paving  them  the  same  pro  rata  on  Sundays.  That  amounts  now 
to  $1,6§7.40  for  the  whole  year,  but  if  these  rates  for  the  week-day 
services  are  increased,  then  a  corresponding  rate  ought  to  be  macte 
in  the  Sunday  pay  which  would  make  up  that  $275. 

DEATH  PLAGE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  building  where  Abraham  Lincoln  died 
you  ask  for  $200,  which  is  your  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  That  building  is  owned  by  the  Government! 

Col.  Sidlet.  That  building  is  owned  by  the  Government  and  is 
occupied  by  Mr.  Oldroyd,  who  keeps  a  museum  of  relics  and  things 
pertaining  to  Lincoln.  I  think  he  was  given  permission  by  Congress 
to  occupv  this  building  and  we  just  keep  it  in  repair. 

The  CSsAiRMAN.  He  pays  no  rent  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  He  does  not  pay  anything. 

FOR  REPLACING  BOILER. 

The  Chairman.  For  replacing  boiler  used  in  heating  the  building 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  died  you  are  asking  $600.  is  this  boiler 
out  of  repair? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  practically  impossible  to  repair  it.  It 
is  20  years  old,  and  our  engineer  made  an  examination  of  it. 

Mr.  Vare.  Is  this  a  private  house? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  public  house. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  mean  was  it  a  dwelling  house? 

Col.  RrouBY.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  the  house  across  from  th^  Ford  The- 
ater where  they  carried  Lincoln  just  after  he  was  shot. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  hot- water  or  steam  boiler? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  a  steam  boiler,  and  sections  of  the  boiler  are  so 
gone  that  they  can  not  raise  steam  on  it  to  heat  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  this  down  as  an  item  of  the  first  im- 
portance ? 

Col.  RmiaEY.  Yes,  sir. 

BIRTHPLACE    OF    GEORGE    WASHINGTON. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  birthplace  of  George  Washington  at 
Wakefield,  Va.,  vou  ask  $100? 

Col.  RmLEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  usual  item  for  the  care  of  this 

place. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there? 
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Col.  Ridley.  There  is  nothing  there  at  all  except  this  monument. 
Wakefield  is  about  110-  miles  below  Washington,  near  Colonial 
Beach,  and  we  have  a  reservation  there  of  about  12  acres,  and  od 
this  reservation  is  the  monument.  This  picture  shows  the  mosu- 
ment.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  little  iron  fence  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  exact  spot  where  George  Washington  was  born.  Tiiis  [indicat- 
ing] is  the  reservation,  and  there  is  the  monument,  and  then  we  have 
a  road  leading  down  to  this  wharf.  At  one  time  there  was  a  good 
wharf  there,  but  it  was  so  damaged  by  ice  and  floods  that  it  is  not  of 
much  use  now.  We  are  not  attempting  to  maintain  the  wharl 
There  has  been  some  agitation  to  have  it  rebuilt,  but  I  recommended 
that  we  wait  until  prices  go  down. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  spend  the  $100? 

Col.  Ridley.  Usually  for  materials.  We  have  this  fence  around 
here  which  requires  keeping  up,  and  then  a  fence  all  along  this  road. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  gate  there? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  gates  at  different  places. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  caretaker  or  anytKing  of  that  kind? 

Col.  Ridley.  There  is  a  caretaker  who  lives  a  short  distance  away. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  paid  anything? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  i)aid  $300  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  carried  in  another  item? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  in  the  legislative  bill. 

rOR  CONTINUING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  REFLECTING  POOL. 

The  Chairman.  For  continuing  the  construction  of  a  reflecting 
pool  in  west  Potomac  Park,  you  are  asking  for  $300,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  reflecting  pool.  To  date  there 
has  been  appropriated  $259,000.  We  spent  for  excavation  by  con- 
tract, principally,  $159,711.56.  With  that  money  we  have  done  ail 
the  excavation  for  the  basin  and  made  a  drainage  sewer  in  the  tidal 
basin  from  here  over  to  here  [indicating].  Then  we  have  just  let 
a  contract  for  $79,000  for  putting  in  all  aroimd  this  basin  the  curb- 
ing sub-base  and  a  concrete  apron  for  protection  against  ice  in  the 
wintertime.  Then  for  engineering,  superintendence,  inspection^  etc., 
$4,140.07,  and  we  have  a  balance  of  $16,147.37.  Now,  the  drainage 
for  the  pool  which  will  require  a  drain  running  down  the  center  of 
the  pool  to  here  [indicating],  and  from  heire  over  to  there  [indicat- 
ing] will  cost  $37,675.  Here  is  the  control  valve  for  the  outlet  for 
the  drainage  sewer  [indicating].  Then  the  lining  of  the  pool  will 
cost  $122,825.  Those  two  items  make  a  total  of  $160,000.  Then  the 
granite  coping  which  goes  on  the  foundation  sub-base  all  around  the 
pool  will  cost  $140,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  here  before.  Colonel,  it  was  not 
determined  then  whether  you  would  have  to  put  this  lining  in  the 
pool  or  not. 

Col.  Ridley.  No  ;  it  was  uncertain  then  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
ground  water  would  rise  to  the  level  of  the  pool  that  was  wanted, 
but  we  have  excavated  that  whole  basin  now,  and  the  ground  water 
in  the  summer  time,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  so  low  that  it  will  not 
maintain  the  pool.    There  is  water  in  the  pool  now,  as  you  see. 

The  Chaibman.  How  deep  ? 
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Col.  RiDLET.  There  is  about  8  inches  of  water  in  there  now  and  as  it 
goes  on  raining  it  may  fill  up  more,  but  the  pool  will  have  to  have  a 
bottom  because  in  the  summer  time  the  groimd  water  will  be  so  much 
lower,  especially  in  the  dry  season,  that  the  water  will  not  remain  in 
the  pool  and  will  simply  seep  out.  After  excavating  the  pool,  I  am 
satisfied  of  that. 

Mr.  Varb.  Colonel,  what  did  you  pay  for  the  excavation  per  yard  I 

Col.  Ridley.  We  paid  85  cents. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  lar  did  they  haul  it  ? 

CoL  Ridley.  They  hauled  it  to  and  spread  it  around  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  far  was  that? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  pool  is  2,000  feet  long,  and  I  should  say  it  was  an 
average  of  a  2,000- foot  haul  between  two  and  three  thousand  feet, 
and  they  put  it  in  the  place  where  we  wanted  it  and  spread  it  to 
subQ;rade. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  do  you  propose  to  line  this  pool  with  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  are  going  to  put  cinders  ov^r  the  bottom  and  roll 
them  in  and  penetrate  it  witn  tar,  similar  to  making  a  tar  and  cinder 
road,  and  over  that  a  tar  mastic  and  over  that  a  seal  coating  of  tar. 
This  bottom  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  do  not  want  to  put  anything 
that  will  be  rigid.  We  want  it  to  adjust  itself  if  settlement  takes 
place. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  use  this  reflecting  pool  for  skating  pur- 
poses this  winter? 

Col.  Ridley.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  used  this  winter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man^ because  the  contractor  will  be  going  along  here  driving  piles  and 
puttmg  in  the  subbase  for  coping  and  the  protection  against  ice. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  in  the  coping  now,  is  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  No^  ^ir ;  the  granite  coping  is  not  necessary.  I  put  in 
$160,000  as  of  first  importance,  and  the  $lS),000  for  the  granite  coping 
can  come  later.  This  thing  is  going  to  be  worth  every  cent  we  put 
into  it.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

• 

TOTAL  CXD8T  TO  COMPLETE. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  will  be  your  total  cost  on  that  job  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  total  cost  will  be  $659,000. 

Mr.  Vare.  Was  that  your  original  estimate  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I  said  about  $500,000.  The  increase  in  that  estimate 
has  been  $40,000  in  the  granite  coping,  and  that  is  in  this  $140,000. 
That  was  one  large  increase.  The  cost  on  the  old  estimate  was  aoout 
$619,000,  and  there  has  been  a  $40,000  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
granite. 

Mr.  Vare.  That  is  one  item  you  are  not  likelv  to  find  dropping 
very  much,  because  I  think  granite  cutters  are  becoming  less  each 
year,  because  there  are  fewer  young  men  who  are  learning  the  trade. 

Col.  Ridley.  This  granite  coping  is  a  very  simple  section,  and  it 
really  depends  on  the  quarries.  The  quarries  all  closed  down  during 
the  war,  and  if  they  open  up  again  we  will  put  in  the  cheapest  good 
granite  we  can  get,  because  it  does  not  require  any  strength  par- 
ticularly. 

22e4»— 20— PT  1 68 
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MNCXDLN  MEMORIAL. 
INCREASE  OF  FORCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Lincohi  Memorial,  you  are  asking  for  an 
increase  in  the  force. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  we  now  have  one  custodian,  three  watch- 
men, and  one  laborer.  We  would  like  to  have  one  custodian,  three 
watchmen,  and  three  laborers.  It  is  hard  to  appreciate^  the  amount 
of  work  that  will  be  required  in  keeping  up  that  memorial  when  the 
people  begin  tramping  through  it,  and  three  laborers  wUl  be  re- 
quired all  the  time.  I  have  tried  to  figure  out  some  way  but  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  keep  it  looking  properly  without  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  three  laborers  would  only  be  working  during 
the  daytime? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes :  during  the  daytime. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  one  watchman  on  each  shift! 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  watchman  there  at 
night? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  The  memorial  is  not  opened  yet? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  memorial  is  not  opened  to  the  public  yet  but 
the  doors  never  will  be  closed  after  dedication. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  dedicated? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  date  was  fixed. 

Col.  Ridley.  The  date  was  fixed,  but  there  was  so  much  opposition 
from  Members  of  Congress  to  dedicating  it  when  Congress  was* 
absent  that  the  commission  postponed  it,  and  a  date  has  not  been 
fixed.  I  think  it  will  be  about  cherry-blossom  time  next  Spring, 
when  things  are  looking  fine  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  require  $2,000  for  extra  services  of  em- 
ployees to  keep  this  memorial  open  on  Sundays  and  holidays? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  figured  for  that  force  for  59  Sundays  at  $28.57, 
the  pro  rata  pay  of  these  men,  $1,667.93.  Then  for  miscellaneous 
labor,  $200,  and  for  supplies,  $137.70.  That  is  our  best  estimate  on 
that.  Of  course,  this  is  similar  to  the  Washington  Monument,  and 
I  suppose  there  will  be  demand  for  seeing  it  on  Sunday.  I  do  not 
know  but  I  imagine  that  will  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  planting  the  shrubbery  around  the  base 
of  the  memorial  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  the  planting? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  but  on  the  front  of  it  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  is  shown  here. 

FOR  UNVEILING  AND  DEDICATING  GRANT  MEMORIAL. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  unveiling  and  dedicating  of 
the  memorial  to  Gen.  Grant,  you  spoke  before  with  regard  to  that 
work  being  completed  in  all  likelihood  so  that  the  dedication  serv- 
ices could  take  place  during  this  year. 
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-  Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  now  ? 

CoL  Ridley.  The  situation  now  is  that  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Gen.  Grant  has  been  placed  on  the  pedestal.  This  is  a  photograph 
of  it  [indicating].  There  remains  to  be  done  a  panel  on  this  side 
and  another  panel  on  the  other  side  of  the  pedestal.  There  is  an 
Artillery  and  Cavalry  group  at  either  end,  and  the  two  Infantry 
troops  go  on  these  two  panels  on  the  side.  The  sculptor  is  just  model- 
ing those  now.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  that  foundry  work 
cast  and  have  that  put  up  there  by  next  summer.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  can  not  report  anything  better  than  that.  This  man  has  gone 
along  with  this  thing  so  far  and  we  can  not  push  him,  but  I  tnink 
without  doubt  it  will  be  put  up  there  next  summer.  All  he  has  left 
are  those  two  panels  on  the  side.  All  the  rest  of  it  is  in  place,  and 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  continued  for  next  year,  because  if  it  runs 
over  July  1,  we  would  not  have  it  available  even  in  July. 

Mr.  Btrns.  When  was  that  monument  authorized,  Colonel? 

Col.  Ridley.  In  1902.  I  think  he  got  the  contract  in  1905.  It  has 
been  15  years,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  lot  of  sculptor  work  on  it, 
and  then  he  was  considerably  handicapped  by  the  war  in  getting  his 
clay  and  materials  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  vou  recall  what  it  cost  ? 

Col.  RroLEY.  I  think  it  cost  $175,000.  I  think  that  was  the  con- 
tract price. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  am  talking  about  the  base  and  everjrthing. 

Col.  Ridley.  $250,000  was  the  cost. 

east  POTOMAC  PARK. 

(See  p.  1048.) 

(iARDKNINCl    PRIVTLKGES. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Colonel,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  ref- 
erence to  East  Potomac  Park,  and  I  probably  should  make  an  ex- 
planation in  advance  as  to  the  reason  I  ask  the  questions.  I  have 
had  a  letter,  and  I  sTippose  other  gentlemen  have  had  the  same  kind 
of  a  letter,  from  some  man  whom  I  do  not  know,  but  who  evidently 
was  one  of  those  who  was  gardening  down  there,  in  which  he  went 
on  to  say,  as  I  recall,  that  these  privileges  which  had  been  extended 
for  the  last  few  vears  had  resulted  in  a  production  amounting,  I 
think  he  said,  to  $70,000  or  $80,000,  and  stated  that  he  understood  it 
was  proposed  to  cut  that  work  out  next  year.  He  hoped  very  much 
it  would  not  be  done,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  about  that.  I  notice  you 
ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.  Is  it  proposed  to  proceed  with 
the  improvement  of  that  park  next  year  or  will  there  l)e  any  garden- 
ing there  next  year  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  with  the  $50,000 
and  do  some  grading  in  a  portion  of  it,  but  there  will  still  be  left 
for  the  gardens  a  goodly  amount  of  land.  Probably  the  reason  they 
are  concerned  is  because  I  have  not  made  them  any  promise  for  next 
year,  because  I  did  not  know  what  the  committee  would  do,  and  they 
perhaps  thought  that  I  was  going  to  take  it  all  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  imagine  that  the  gardening  has  been  of  value,  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  produced  but  also 
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in  a  way  has  benefited  in  the  way  of  clearing  out  the  rank  weeds^  etc^ 
in  the  park. 

Col.  KiDLEY.  That  is  the  reason  we  allowed  them  to  do  it.  Beallj« 
we  have  no  right  to  allow  them  to  go  there  unless  it  is  of  benefit  to 
the  work,  and  that  is  what  I  claim,  that  it  is  of  benefit  so  long  as  the 
land  would  otherwise  lie  idle. 


Tuesday,  Novemheb  30,  1920. 

GEORGETOWN  BRIDGE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  H.  C.  TYLEB,  COBPS  OF  ENOINEEKS,  UBITED 

STATES  ABMY. 

continuing  construction. 

The  Chairman.  For  continuing  the  construction  of  the  George- 
town Bridge  you  are  asking  an  appropriation  of  $450,000.  Does  that 
mean  the  completion  of  the  bridge  ? 

Maj.  Tyler.  The  estimate  for  the  construction  complete  of  the 
bridge  is  $2,100,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  has  been  appropriated  ? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Of  the  $2,100,000,  all  of  it  has  been  appropriated  ex- 
cept this  $450,000,  for  which  the  estimate  is  now  made.  The  per- 
centage of  completion  of  the  bridge  at  the  present  time  is  estimated 
at  65  per  cent,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  $450,000  will  complete 
the  work  unless  there  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  construction 
costs,  which  we  do  not  anticipate,  although  there  has  been  some  in- 
crease in  prices  since  that  estimate  of  $2,100,000  was  made.  For  in- 
stance, cement  has  gone  up  $1.07  per  barrel,  but  that  does  not  in- 
crease the  cost  more  than  about  $50,000  in  the  total.  The  condition 
of  the  appropriation  at  the  present  time  is,  balance  unexpended, 
$328,490.16,  and  we  are  expending  the  funds  at  the  rate  of  $50,000 
per  month,  so  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  the  entire  unexpended 
balance  will  have  been  expended.  The  $450,000  asked  for  is  e^en- 
tial  if  we  are  to  continue  the  work  at  an  economical  rate  and  com- 
plete it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Will  you  complete  this  bridge  as  soon  as  you  expected? 

Maj.  Tyler.  We  will  be  nearly  through,  unless  there  is  some  l>ad 
luck,  by  the  end  of  the  next  season,  or  by  next  winter. 

Mr.  IbYRNS.  That  is  the  time  originally  fixed,  it  is  not? 

Maj.  Tyler.  That  is  what  we  have  been  planning  on.  I  am  not 
absolutely  sure  that  we  will  be  entirely  through,  but  we  will  be  very 
near  the  end  of  it.  We  will,  perhaps,  have  to  reduce  our  rate  of 
work  a  little  bit  towards  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  in  order  to  keep 
going  until  new  funds  are  available. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  amount  authorized? 

Maj.  Tyler.  The  original  authorization  for  the  construction  was 
$1,000,000,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  to  increase  that  authorization 
to  $2,100,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  appropriated  up  to  date  $1,650,000? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  this   estimate  brings  the  total   up   to   the 
authorization? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  $2,100,000  estimated. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  you  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
bridge  within  the  authorization? 

Maj.  Tyler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  best  judgment  about  it? 

Maj.  Tyler.  I  think  we  will. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  putting  on  any  extras  ? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Not  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  tnere  been  any  changes  in  the  plans? 

Maj.  Tyler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  been  getting  along,  especially  with 
respect  to  doiiig  the  work  witnin  the  estimated  cost  ? 

Maj.  Tyler.  At  the  present  time  I  fi^re  that  we  are  a  little  bit 
ahead  of  the  estimate,  or  a  little  bit  inside  of  the  estimate.  We  are 
about  65  per  cent  completed,  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  $2,100,000, 
would  be  $1,365,000,  and  we  have  actually  spent  $1,321^510,  so  that 
we  are  just  a  shade  inside  of  the  estimate  on  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  includes  lighting? 

Maj.  Tyler.  The  lamps? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  include  the  paving,  so  that  you  will 
have  a  completed  structure? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  incomplete  feature  will  be  the 
putting  in  of  the  street-car  tracks.  We  leave  a  slot  for  the  street-car 
tracks,  and  the  companies  will  put  in  the  tracks.  If  they  do  not  put 
them  in,  we  would  plank  over  the  slot  or  fill  it  with  gravel  and  pave 
over  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  compelled  to  increase  wages  and 
salaries  during  the  year? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Not  during  this  year;  no,  sir.  I  might  say  that  the 
labor  conditions  we  have  found  here  lately  are  very  much  better 
than  last  year — that  is,  we  are  getting  more  efficient  help  out  of  our 
force  than  we  did  a  year  ago  without  any  increase  in  wages.  How- 
ever, as  I  stated  before,  cement  has  increased  in  price,  and  coal  has 
increased  in  price.  Lumber  has  gone  down  a  little,  so  that,  alto- 
gether the  only  large  item  of  increased  cost  is  in  cement. 

Mr.  vARE.  What  are  you  payinjg  for  cement? 

Maj.  Tyler.  At  the  present  time  cement  is  $3.20  net,  or  $4.20 
with  a  refund  of  $1  for  sacks. 

Mr.  Varb.  What  are  you  paying  for  common  labor? 

Maj.  TyiJer.  $4  per  day. 

Mr.  Vare.  For  a  day  of  eight  hours? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Do  you  expect  to  continue  paying  50  cents  per  hour? 

Maj.  Tyler.  That  will  depend.  I  think  that  undoubtedly  we  will 
have  to  shut  down  work  for  a  short  time  this  winter  if  it  gets  very 
cold  and  the  river  freezes  up,  and  if  we  do  the  men  will  be  laid  on. 
Then,  if  conditions  are  different  in  the  spring,  we  would  make  a  new 
scale  of  wages  in  rehiring  them. 

Mr.  Byrns.  You  say  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  plans.  Do 
I  understand  that  this  increase  in  the  estimate  from  $1,000,000  to 
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$2,100,000  was  due  entirely  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial ? 

Mai.  Ttler.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  was  made  prior  to  the  wan 
and  tne  construction  work  was  started  in  August,  1917,  on  the  basis 
of  an  estimate  prepared  in  1916.  The  plans  that  we  are  working 
under  are  the  identical  plans  that  were  submitted  in  1916  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  and 
they  are  the  basis  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Btrns.  That  is  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  that  is  conservative. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  should  say  it  is  very  conservative. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  RECEIVING  THE  BONUS. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  persons  who  are  employed  on  a 
per  annum  salarv  receiving  the  bonus? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir;  i  think  most  of  them  receive  the  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  The  persons  employed  for  wages  do  not  receive 
the  bonus? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  come  about? 

Maj.  Tyler.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  my  understanding  that  those 
people  working  in  the  District  here,  who  have  been  working  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  get  the  bonus.  That  does  not  increase  their 
remuneration,  however,  but  that  is  a  part  of  their  remuneration. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  persons  paid  salaries  and  wages  out  of  this 
appropriation  who  receive  the  bonus. 

Maj.  Tyler.  I  will  consult  our  records  and  send  you  a  memoran- 
dum of  that. 

Note. — During  the  month  of  November,  1920,  an  average  of  170  men  reeeivwl 
the  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  include  the  approaches  to  the  bridge? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  fill  on  the  other  side  ? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  about  50  per  cent  of  that  fill,  at 
least,  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  estimate  include  paving  the  ap- 
proaches ? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  Are  tne  men  working  on  this  bridge  paid  by  the  day 
or  by  the  hour? 

Maj.  Tyler.  The  mechanics,  carpenters,  and  laborers  are  paid  on 
the  basis  of  eight  hours  per  day,  and  if  they  work  a  shorter  time  it 
is  split  into  eighths,  and  the  $4  men  receive  on  that  basis  50  cents  per 
hour.  The  mechanics  and  carpenters  are  paid  in  the  same  way. 
The  monthly^  men  on  the  bridge  are  some  of  the  men  in  the  field 
office  and  some  of  them  superintendents. 

Mr.  Vare.  If  a  rainstorm  comes  up  at  11.30  in  the  morning 

Maj.  Tyler  (interposing).  They  lose  that  time. 

Mr.  Vare.  They  are  paid  for  four  hours? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir.  The  timekeeper  checks  up  the  actual  amount 
of  time  they  put  in,  and  that  is  what  they  get.  They  do  not  get  a 
<l«^'s  Day  unless  they  do  a  day's  work. 
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Mr.  Vare.  Have  you  ever  done  any  contract  work? 

Maj.  Tyler.  I  have  never  been  on  contract  work.  Practically  all 
the  work  I  have  done  in  the  service  has  been  on  force  account,  such 
as  this  job.    That  is  to  say,  I  was  my  own  superintendent. 

Mr.  VARE.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  activities 
of  the  men.  I  thought  possibly  you  mi^ht  be  able  to  give  the  com- 
mittee information  from  which  they  could  maJi^e  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  push  and  energy  thrown  into  a  Government  job  on  the 
one  hand,  where  the  job  is  being  done  directly  hj  the  Government, 
and  that  thrown  into  a  similar  job  that  is  supervised  by  a  Govern- 
ment engineer,  but  is  being  done  under  competitive  bidding. 

Maj.  Tyler.  I  can  only  give  you  my  own  experience.  I  nave  done 
work  on  the  Ohio  River  on  the  locl^  and  movable  dams  on  force 
account,  while  similar  work  a  short  distance  away  was  being  done  by 
a  contractor. 

Mr.  Vare.  Under  the  same  conditions? 

Maj.  Tyler.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  identical  work.  This  contractor 
had  one  dam  six  or  seven  miles  below  the  job  that  I  was  doing  on 
force  account,  and  we  started  at  the  same  time.  Our  job  done  on 
force  account  was  finished  a  year  and  half  before  the  contractor 
finished  his.  Our  job  was  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  ahead 
of  the  work  that  was  done  by  contract.  That  was  only  one  contractor, 
and  another  contractor  might  have  beaten  us,  but  we  can  work  as 
cheaply  as  they  do  with  civil-service  regulations. 


Thursday,  December  2,  1920. 
OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS. 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CX)NTRACT  WORK. 

8TATEMEHTS  OF  OEN.  HASBY  TAYLOB,   OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF 

ENOINEEBS,  AND  MB.  MacBIABMED. 

HX7DS0N  RIVER,  N.  Y.,  CONTINUING  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  works  authorized  by  the  river 
and  harbor  act  of  1916  you  are  asking  $235,000  for  continuing  im- 

Srovement,  in  completion  of  contract  authorization,  on  Hudson 
:iver,N.  Y.? 

Gen.  Tayix)r.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose? . 

Gen.  Taylor.  Do  you  mean  of  the  continuing  contract  authoriza- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Of  that  $235,000,  none  has  been  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  appropriated  of  the  authori- 
zation of  $610,000?  .       ,     ^^.        .u     •    .- 

Gen.  Taylor.  $375,000  has  been  appropriated.    The  authorization 

was  $610,000. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  carried  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  ? 
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Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  Of  that  amount,  $375,000  has  been  appro- 
priated, leaving  a  balance  of  $235,000  to  be  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balances? 

Gen.  Taylor.  On  the  1st  of  November  we  had  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $647,736.19,  of  which  amount  $72,764:-44  was  covered  by  out- 
standing liabilities — ^that  is,  for  things  that  had  already  been  pur- 
chased out  had  not  been  paid  for — and  $439,971.43  was"  covered  by 
contracts,  making  the  total  outstanding  liabilities  $566,738.67,  an5 
leaving  a  balance  available  on  November  1  of  $80,997.62. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  your  money  available  on 
November  1  was  greater  thaii  the  total  limit  of  cost? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  river  and  harbor  bill  carried  a  certain  cash 
appropriation  for  that  work  and  authorized  continuing  contracts  in 
addition  thereto  to  the  extent  of  $610,000.  That  was  an  authoriza- 
tion in  addition  to  the  amount  carried  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill. 
Of  that  authorization,  $375,000  has  since  been  carried  in  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  not  carry  $375,000  for  this  purpose  in  the 
last  sundry  civil  bill? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  carried  last  year.  Last  year  we 
had  an  estimate  of  $235,000,  the  same  as  for  this  year,  for  the  bal- 
ance, but  when  I  came  before  the  committee  I  stated  that  our  funds 
on  hand  were  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  the  year,  and  so  I  asked 
that  that  request  be  withdrawn.  Therefore,  nothing  was  carried  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill  for  this  purpose  last  year.  Our  money  has  now 
gotten  to  a  stage  where  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  have  funds  in  order  to 
carry  this  work  on.  This  project  is  for  the  upper  Hudson  River. 
It  is  a  12- foot  project,  and  it  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  bai^ 
canal.  The  barge  canal  ends  at  Waterford,  a  short  distance  above 
Troy.  The  United  States  project  includes  a  dam  at  Troy,  which 
lifts  the  water  to  a  stage  sufficient  for  us  to  carry  the  12- foot  depth 
into  the  barge  canal.  The  work  that  we  expect  to  do  with  fliis 
$235,000  is  to  increase  the  width  of  the  channel  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Troy  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  lock.  There  has  been  considerable 
difficulty  there  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  channd,  and  the 
navigation  interests  caused  to  be  introduced  in  the  last  river  and 
harbor  bill  an  item  for  a  survey,  but  we  explained  to  them  that  our 
report  would  show  that  the  work  that  they  wanted  done  was  covered 
by  the  project.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  getting  additional  money, 
which  we  are  now  asking  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  authorization  carried  in  the  river 
and  harbor  bill  for  this  work  involve? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Do  you  mean  at  the  particular  time  this  $610,000 
was  authorized? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  will  have  to  look  that  up.  I  have  not  that  data  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Your  recollection  is  that  it  was  for  deepening  the 
channel  of  the  Hudson  River? 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  was  all  for  a  project  of  12  feet  depth  from  Troy 
to  deep  water  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  40  miles  distant.  It  is  all  for  the 
upper  section  of  the  Hudson  River. 

xhe  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  a  statement  of  that  in  the 
record. 
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Gen.  Taylor.  As  to  what  this  involves? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  is  all  it  involves. 

TOTAL  COST  OF  PROJECT — ^PERCENTAGE  COMPLETED. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  do  not  care  for  further  details.  What  was 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  be? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  to  be 
$7,530,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  allotted  out  of  the  river  and  harbor 
appropriation  bill  for  that  purpose? 

Gen.  Taylor.  All  except  this  $610,000.  It  has  been  appropriated  at 
<lifferent  times.    That  project  was  adopted  in  1910. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  work  has  been  completed? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Approximately  90  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  likely  have  enough  money  in  the  river 
and  harbor  appropriation  act  in  the  way  of  available  balances  for 
this  work  to  keep  you  busy  next  year? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  large  balance  in  the  river  and  harbor 
appropriation  act? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  that  $80,000  that  I  spoke  of  is  the  balance  uii- 
obli^ated,  and  that  is  all  that  we  have  of  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tion money. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  is  all  available  for  this  work? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  nothing  and  do  not  expect  to  get 
anything  out  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  do  this  work  within  the  esti- 
mates? 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  has  slightly  exceeded  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  complete  it  within  the  limit  of 
cost? 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  think  so.  I  think  this  $235,000  will  enable  us  to 
complete  it.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  during  the  early 
stages  was  done  under  the  estimattes,  but,  of  course,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  it  has  been  running  over  the  estimates,  but  not  very 
much.    I  think  it  will  come  out  approximately  at  what  we  estimated. 

Mr.  Vare.  Do  you  advertise  for  bids? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  this  work  will  probably  be  done  by  con- 
tract. As  I  have  said,  we  already  have  contracts  amounting  to  nearly 
$500,000  that  are  uncompleted,  and  that  work  is  going  ahead  in  good 
shape. 

Mr.  Vare.  Those  contracts  have  already  been  let  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  If  you  get  this  $235,000  you  will  readvertise  for  bids? 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  will  be  an  entirely  different  contract.  We  may 
do  it  either  through  a  contract  or  with  our  own  plant,  whichever  will 
be  most  advantageous. 

Mr.  Vare.  It  will  not  be  used  to  carry  out  existing  contracts  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  definite  proposition. 

Mr.  Vare.  In  view  of  the  general  decrease  in  costs,  to  my  mind, 
it  would  not  be  economy  to  simply  add  appropriations  for  contracts 
which  had  been  executed  during  the  last  18  months. 
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Gen.  Taylor.  This  present  contract  was  entered  into  on  April  ?, 
1920,  with  the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co. 

WORK    UNCOMPLETED. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  uncompleted  work  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  uncompleted  work  is  in  widening  the  existing 
channel  below  the  section  where  we  expect  to  use  this  $235,000,  which 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  Troy. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  completed  or  will  have  completed  the 
work  of  deepening  the  channel  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Taylor,   x  es,  sir ;  we  will  have  a  12-foot  channel. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  any  more  money  appropriated 
for  that  work,  but  what  you  want  money  for  is  widening  the  channel? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  involved  in  the  project? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  very  definite  project.  In  all  of 
our  river  and  harbor  work  we  have  a  project  which  is  printed  in  a 
document,  including  maps,  and  in  which  our  maps  and  oiagrams  an 
shown.  We  never  depart  from  the  project  that  is  presented  to  the 
committee  without  authority  from  Congress.  Here  is  a  definite 
project  covering  a  definite  channel,  definite  turning  grounds,  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  and  when  a  project  of  that  kind  is  adopted 
by  Congress,  that  is  our  law  and  we  are  very  careful  not  to  vary 
from  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  is  the  channel  at  that  place  where  voi: 
are  proposing  to  widen  it? 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  The  project  width  is  200 
feet  from  Waterford  to  the  dam  at  Iroy,  and  400  feet  below  that: 
but  it  is  not  that  width.  It  is  considerably  less  than  that,  and  with 
those  large  tows  coming  down  the  barge  canal  they  have  difficulty  in 
making  that  channel.  It  is  largely  at  the  entrance  to  the  locks  above 
and  below  and  along  the  water  front  at  Troy  where  the  channel  is 
crooked  and  where  there  are  cross  currents  that  they  have  difficulty. 
That  is  a  rather  difficult  channel  to  navigate. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  much  space? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  distance  from  Troy  to  Albany  is  12  miles. 
That  is  the  worst  of  the  channel. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  intend  to  widen  all  of  it? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  A  large  part  of  the  channel  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  just  a  small  section  there  where  your 
channel  is  not  as  wide  as  it  should  be,  that  would  not  be  very  much 
of  a  hindrance  to  navigation,  would  it? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  they  say  that  it  is.  One  rock  may  be  just 
as  much  an  obstruction  to  navigation  as  a  wide  ledge. 

The  ChxVirman.  They  are  all  marked,  are  they  not? 

Gen.  Taylor.  They  may  be  marked,  but  with  the  cross  currents 
and  narrow  channel,  it  is  a  difficult  proposition  for  navigation. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  OF  RI^'ER  AND  HARBOR  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  whole  question  of  river  and  harbor 
appropriations,  you  have  some  pretty  large  balances,  have  you  not,  or 
will  have  at  the  end  of  the  year? 
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Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  probably  have  several  million  dollars, 
will  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  will  have  several  million  dollars,  but  those  ap- 
propriations are  all  appropriated  for  particular  works. 

The  Chairman.  Not  all  of  them. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Nearly  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  oppropriation  last  year  was  carried  in  lump 
sum. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  will  not  be  enough  left  of  that  to 
be  worth  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  probably  have  balances  aggregating 
$50,000,000,  will  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Tayix)r,  The  river  and  harbor  appropriation,  if  you  will 
remember,  for  last  year  was  only  $12,000,(K)0,  and  we  have  for  some 
months,  or  ever  since  last  spring,  been  expending  river  and  harbor 
money  at  the  rate  of  $3,600,000  to  $4,000,000  per  month,  so  you  can 
see  that  we  are  using  up  the  balance  that  we  had  on  hand  last  year 
very  rapidly.  We  have  expended  at  least  $20,000,000  more  than  the 
$12^000,000  appropriated,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  have 
expended  still  more.  We  will  be  down  to  a  very  low  condition,  so 
far  as  our  balances  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Whatever  balances  you  have  represented  money  that 
was  appropriated  for  specific  uncompleted  projects? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  can  no  more  divert  that  money 
that  is  not  available  for  this  project  than  we  could  divert  money 
appropriated  for  this  project  to  some  other  project.  We  can  not 
divert  that  money  without  special  authority  from  Congress,  and 
there  are  no  balances  on  hand  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  any  projects 
that  will  not  be  required. 

Mr.  Byrns.  If  it  were  diverted  by  Congress  It  would  be  taking 
away  money  from  one  uncompleted  work  and  giving  it  to  another. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  remember,  the  1915  bill  author- 
ized the  diversion  of  money  which  would  not  be  used  within  the 
next  year  to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000.  We  did  divert  that  much 
money  from  what  were  practically  dead  funds  and  used  it,  but  we 
have  been  hearing  about  it  ever  since,  because  the  parties  who  were 
interested  in  those  projects  from  which  the  money  was  diverted  are 
all  the  time  talking  about  our  having  taken  the  money  from  them. 
Of  course  it  was  money  which  probably  would  not  have  been  used 
anyway.    At  that  time  we  used  practically  all  of  the  money  of  that 

kind. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  costs  now  compare  with  prewar  costs 
for  this  work? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  costs  are  still  higher  than  the  prewar  costs. 
The  costs,  however,  will  come  down.  A  contractor  was  in  the  oflBce 
within  the  last  few  days  and  stated  that  there  had  been  some  large 
contracts  let  in  New  i  ork  recently.  He  said  that  he  bid  present 
prices  less  12  per  cent,  while  the  man  who  got  the  contract  bid 
present  prices  less  12|  per  cent;  but  he  stated  that  conditions  had 
been  changing  so  much  during  the  last  few  weeks  that  if  he  had  to 
bid  again  he  would  bid  the  present  prices  less  20  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  knowing  anything  about  that,  it  wouW 
look  as  though  those  two  contractors  had  gotten  together  the  night 
before  submitting  their  bids. 

Gen.  Taylor.  If  so,  one  of  them  got  double-crossed. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  they  simply  "  divvied  "  up  with  each  other. 
That  is  sometimes  done  by  contractors,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Is  there  a  pressing  need  for  this  additional  appro- 
priation ? 

Gen.  Tayix)r.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is.  The  work  at  Troy,  as  I  have 
stated,  is  really  continuing  the  barge  canal  project  Last  year  the 
barge  canal  was  not  used  much.  It  was  not  used  more  largely  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  boats,  but  it  will  be  used  very  much  more 
this  year,  and  the  work  that  we  want  to  do  there  is  necessary  in 
order  that  navigation  may  go  ahead  reasonably  freely. 

Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  expended  this  amount  of  ^75,000  that  has 
been  appropriated  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  have  a  balance  of  $80,000,  but  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  work  we  want  to  do. 

WILLAPA  river  AND  HARBOR,  WASH.,  CONTINUING  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  For  Willapa  River  and  Harbor,  Wash.,  you  are 
asking  $247,950  for  continuing  improvement,  and  completion  of  con- 
tract authorization. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  work  authorized  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  In  1916.  That  is  another  project  that  we  estimated 
for  last  year,  but  when  I  came  before  the  committee  I  stated  that 
we  did  not  need  the  money.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  the  project 
was  adopted  subject  to  certain  conditions,  which  were  that  the  local 
interests  should  provide  a  place  for  dumping  material,  that  they 
should  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money,  should  pay  for  overhaul.  anS 
pay  a  certain  share  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  liist  year  they  haa  not 
met  the  conditions,  but  this  year  they  have.  We  now  have  a 
dredge  there  that  was  brought  up  from  the  coast  of  Oregon,  and 
have  started  work.  We  are  now  prepared  to  go  ahead  and  finish 
the  work  with  our  own  plant  if  we  can  get  the  money,  the  conditions 
having  been  met  by  the  local  interests.  It  is  very  much  more  eco- 
nomical to  go  ahead  and  finish  the  work  now  while  the  dredge  is  there 
than  to  transfer  the  dredge  up  and  down  the  coast,  because  that  is 
a  rather  hazardous  operation  and  costs  considerable  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  appropriated  in  1916  for  this 
work  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill?  One  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  appropriated,  was  it  not? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  an  authorization  of  $247,960  more. 

Gen  Taylor   "Yes  sir 

The  Chairman.  D'id  you  expend  the  $100,000? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  done  any  work? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  commenced  the  work  there  a  short  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  the  character  of  the  work  ? 
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Gen.  Taylor.  Dredging. 

1^  Chairman.  To  deepen  the  river  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  length  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Thirteen  and  a  half  miles  are  included  in  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  depth  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Twenty-four  feet. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  dredging  will  that  require? 
Will  it  require  very  much  ? 

Gen.  Tayi/)r.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  dredging. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  dredge  to  a  very  great  depth  on 
12  miles  of  the  river. 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  is  not  for  the  whole  distance.  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  dredging  would  have  to  be  done  along  the  whole 
distance.  There  are  shoals  scattered  along  that  13^  miles  that  must 
be  dredged. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  shipping? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Largely  lumber,  or  principally  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  need  a  depth  as  great  as  24  feet  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.^  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  intended  that  battleships  should  go 
in  there? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  It  is  a  purely  commercial  harbor. 
I  do  not  think  a  battleship  has  ever  been  in  there  or  ever  thought  of 
going  in  there.  Until  comparatively  recently,  Mr.  Chairman,  20 
leet  nas  been  considered  an  ample  depth  for  the  lumber  business 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  when  I  was  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  Octo- 
ber, all  the  wav  from  Seattle  to  San  Diego,  I  heard  the  statement 
made  that  20  feet  was  no  longer  sufficient,  and  that  in  order  to  do 
their  business  economically  at  the  present  time  the  smallest  vessel 
they  could  use  was  the  so-called  8,800-ton  ship,  which  has  a  draft 
of  24  feet  6  inches  when  loaded. 

^  The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  has  there  been  in  the  cost 
of  dredring  work  since  1916? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Since  1916,  it  has  probably  increased  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  your  estimate  was  that  this  work  would 
require  $347,950,  that  is,  in  1916,  when  the  authorization  was  made, 
it  clearly  can  not  be  done  now  for  that  amount,  unless  you  over- 
estimated the  cost  of  your  work  by  50  per  cent  at  the  time  the  esti- 
mate was  submitted. 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  will  complete  all  the  work 
in  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  have  got,  and  that  is  the  measure 
you  must  go  by.  If  you  can  not  complete  the  project  within  the  es- 
timate, it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  would  be  warranted  in  ex- 
S ending  any  more  until  you  had  your  limit  of  cost  increased.  I 
o  not  think  you  should  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  you  will 
create  a  deficiency. 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  do  it. 

Gen.  Taytx)r.  No,  sir;  because  the  project  provides  for  a  channel 
24  feet  deep  and  of  a  certain  width.  Now,  a  good  many  channels 
in  the  United  States  are  not  of  the  full  width  contemplated.    We 
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could  go  ahead  and  give  it  a  depth  of  24  feet,  and  perhaps  a  channel 
175  feet  wide,  whereas  the  project  calls  for  a  channel  200  feet  wide. 
We  will  be  giving  them  a  usable  channel.  That  is  not  what. they 
would  like  to  have,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  what  they  ought  to  have ; 
but^  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  usable  channel.  We  could  not 
go  ahead  and  do  any  more  work  until  Congress  authorized  it.  We 
never  create  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  plan 
to  hold  up  some  of  these  projects  until  conditions  become  such  that 
you  can  do  the  work  in  the  manner  in  which  Congress  contemplated 
that  you  should  do  the  work  when  the  authorizations  were  made? 

Gen.  Taylor.  They  may  never  get  back. 

The  Chairman.  I5o  you  think  that  you  will  ever  get  back  to  the 
1916  costs? 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  is  very  doubtful. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  may  more  nearly  approach  those  costs  i 

Gen.  Taylor.  Probably,  in  years  to  come ;  but,  we  must  also  take 
into  consideration  the  advantage  of  having  the  work  done  at  the 
present  time  rather  than  having  it  done  10  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Vare.  Does  the  Government  own  this  plant? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  And  in  making  your  calculations  you  would  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  (kterioration  of  the  plant  if  it  remained 
idle. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vare.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  making  contracts  for 
work,  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  good  business  to  postpone  it 
wherever  possible  in  order  to  get  to  a  normal  basis. 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  have  been  doing  that. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  where  the  Government  has  its  own  plant,  which  it 
must  either  tie  up  at  a  wharf,  where  it  deteriorates  more  or  less,  or 
put  it  to  work,  1  think  it  would  be  fairly  good  business  to  keep  it 
at  least  moderately  employed. 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  plant  there  now  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  not  doing  anything  there- 
Gen.  Taylor.  We  started  work  there  recently. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  take  that  plant  from  ? 

Col.  Taylor.  From  along  the  coast  of  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  this  appropriation  keep  that  plant 
in  operation  ? 

Gen.  Tayix)r.  The  funds  already  available  will  keep  it  in  opera- 
tion until  the  fall  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  1921  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  fall  of  1921;  it  will  keep  it  going 
probably  for  eight  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Magee.  1  ou  operate  your  own  ^lant  on  the  Hudson  River 
project  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  have  our  own  plant  there,  but  we  do  work  with 
our  own  plant  and  by  contracts,  whichever  way  we  can  get  it  done 
cheaper.  We  only  have  a  small  plant  there,  and  we  tise  it  on  other 
harbors;  we  have  used  that  plant  up  and  down  the  Hudson  and  up 
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urid  down  smaller  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  Harbor  and 
various  places.  The  plant  is  not  large  enough  to  do  all  of  the  work; 
we  can  only  do  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  work  by  our  own 
plant,- and  we  do  the  portions  of  tne  work,  as  a  rule,  on  which  we 
ean  not  get  a  good  price.  But  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  done  by  con- 
tract; we  have  to  do  a  good  portion  of  it  by  contract. 

DELAWARE   RIVER. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  $300,000  for  continuing  improve- 
xnent  from  Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  to  the  sea,  in  comple- 
tion of  contract  authorization.    Has  that  work  been  completed? 

Gen.  Taylor.  They  are  working  on  that ;  it  is  all  under  contract, 
and  they  are  working  under  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  the  contract  within  the  limit  of  cost? 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  no  modifications  in  the  plans  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  no  modifications  in  the  plans. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  estimate  was  about  twice  what  it  should 
have  been  for  that  woric  originally? 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  work,  which  is  the  removal  of  rock  in  the 
Philadelphia  Harbor,  did  exceed  the  original  estimate  of  cost;  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  it  was  being  done  for  the  original  estimated 
cost,  but  that  the  funds  which  you  gave  us,  taken  in  connection  with 
our  river  and  harbor  funds,  which  we  had  available,  enabled  us  to 
go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  took  some  money  out  of  your  lump  sum  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  took  some  money  out  of  our  other  appropria- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  authorized  to  do  that,  when  the  limit 
of  cost  fixed  by  Congress  was  $600,000? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  project,  we  will  say,  for  improving  the  Dela- 
ware Kiver  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea  is  estimated  to  cost  $10,- 
000,000 ;  Congress  makes  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  and  author- 
izes us  to  enter  into  contracts  of  $1,000,000  in  addition  to  that  $2,000,- 
000 ;  that  does  not  mean  that  $3,000,000  is  the  limit  of  cost  for  that 
work.  It  merely  means  we  have  that  much  money  on  hand  and 
authorized,  and  for  which  we  can  make  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  this  particular  case  Congress  authorized 
you  to  remove  this  rock  and  appropriated  $300,000,  and  authorized 
you  to  enter  into  contracts  for  $300,000  more.  Now,  how  much  have 
you  spent,  or  will  you  have  spent,  all  told,  in  removing  that  rock? 

Gten.  Taylor.  I  have  not  that  data  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  just  what  it 
has  cost  to  do  the  work. 

Gen.  Taylor.  All  right,  sir.  But  we  do  not  exceed  our  authority 
from  Congress,  because  we  stop  work  before  we  get  to  that  point, 
and  we  do  not  let  contracts  beyond  our  authority.  That  was  just  the 
same  as  if  you  had  appropriated  that  much  cash,  and  we  asked  for 
those  continuing  contract  authorizations  simply  to  have  the  cash  on 
hand. 

Note. — Tlie  contract  provides  for  dredfflni;.  o20,(XK)  cubic  yards,  at  40  <'ents, 
S2()«,i)00;  ro<'k  removal,  65,000  cubic  yanls,  at  $8.,"i0,  $552,5<K):  t<Ual.  $700,500. 
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Mr.  Byrns.  As  I  understand,  your  entire  limit  of  cost  was  $10,- 
000,000. 

(jen.  Taylor.  I  was  using  that  just  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Byrns.  A  greater  amount,  in  other  words,  than  the  amount 
appropriated  and  authorized? 

Gen.  Tayix)r.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Then  Congress  made  a  certain  cash  appropriation  and 
authorized  you  to  enter  into  contracts  for  an  additional  amount. 
which,  as  you  say,  was  the  same  as  cash? 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  is  right.  For  instance,  on  the  Ohio  River  the 
improvement  of  that  was  estimated  to  cost  $63,000,000 ;  Congress  has 
regularly  made  appropriations  of  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  and 
authorized  continuing  contracts  in  addition  of  from  $1,000,000  to 
$3,000,000,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  can  not  proceed  with  the 
work  if  the  project  is  to  cost  more  than  $3,000,000,  the  contract 
authorization. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  this  particular  case  Congress  appropriated 
$300,000  and  authorized  you  to  enter  into  contracts  for  $300,000  more 
to  complete  the  work,  making  $600,000. 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  it  did  not  authorize  us  to  complete  the 
work ;  it  authorized  $300,000  in  completion  of  the  contract  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  you  have  completed  your  contract 
authorization  and  have  your  job  half  done,  you  take  $600,000  out  of 
your  lump  sum,  if  necessary,  to  complete  the  work? 

Gen.  Taylor.  As  I  explaijied,  the  contract  authorization  is  simply 
so  much  cash  which  Congress  promises  to  give  us  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  But,  General,  when  Congress  authorizes  a  job  and 
you  come  in  and  say  it  is  going  to  cost  $6(X),000,  Congress  considers 
that  sum  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  expenditure  is  war- 
ranted. 

Gen.  TAYiiOR.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  Congress  knew  it  was  going  to  cost  $1,200,000 
it  might  not  enter  upon  the  project  at  all.  You  entered  upon  the 
project  and  Congress  appropriated  $30,000,  and  then  authorized  con- 
tracts to  be  entered  into  to  the  extent  of  $300,000  more,  and,  finding 
your  work  half  done,  you  dipped  into  your  lump  sum  and  spent 
$600,000  more,  which  Congress  never  intended. 

Gen.  Taylor.  But  all  of  that  is  explained  to  Congress  before  we 
can  dip  into  that  lump  sum,  because  we  have  got  to  go  to  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  and  get  our  money  for  it.  We  are  not  keep- 
ing anything  from  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  But  m  a  lump-sum  appropriation  Congress  as- 
sumes that  you  will  not  spend  money  for  a  project  out  of  the  lump 
sum  in  excess  of  the  authorized  limit  of  cost  as  fixed  when  the  project 
is  authorized,  because  the  estimate  made  at  the  time  was  an  indication 
to  Congress  as  to  what  it  was  going  to  cost  to  do  the  work.  Now,  if 
you  are  using  your  lump  sum  in  that  way 

Gen.  Taylor  (interposing).  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  any  part 
of  the  lump  sum  is  being  applied  on  this  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  I  say,  it  is  either  that  or  you  miscal- 
culated originally  as  to  what  the  cost  would  be. 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  is  possible  that  the  contract  price  approaches  the 
original  estimate.    As  I  remember,  we  got  a  very  low  price  on  the 
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■removal  of  that  rock ;  the  price  was  very  favorable,  as  I  remember, 
i^  nd  it  is  quite  possible  it  is  within  our  estimate  of  cost. 

Mr.  Vare.  How  near  is  this  work  completed? 

(len.  Taylor.  I  have  not  that  data  with  me. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  mean,  approximately. 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  do  not  remember  the  percentage,  but  it  is  well 
tinder  way,  and  it  is  going  ahead  very  favorably. 

Mr.  Vare.  When  tnis  rock  is  removed  from  the  upper  Delaware, 
<ioes  that  give  you  a  uniform  depth,  as  it  were,  to  the  Delaware  Bay? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir.  Our  project  is  for  35  feet*  and  we  have  a 
portion  of  that  project  completed  but  not  all  of  it ;  we  have  30  feet 
or  more  all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea,  and  we  are  taking 
t^his  rock  down  below  a  35-foot  depth. 

Mr.  Vare.  Has  a  survey  been  ordered  for  a  40- f oof  channel  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  think  not. 

KEY  WEST,  FLA. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $82,700  for  continuing  improvements  in 
the  harbor  at  Key  West,  Fla.     Will  you  spend  that  money  ? 
(Jen.  Taylor.   les,  sir;  we  are  not  asking  for  anything  more. 
The  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  you  were  going  to 


spend  all  of  that  money. 
(»en.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 


I  am  quite  certain  that  has  all  been  spent. 

FIjOOD  control  on  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

(See  p.  2162.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  Mississippi  River  flood 
control  $10,000,000. 

(ien.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  appropriated  $6,670,000  in  the  current  law. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  expend  that  amount  ? 

(len.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  expend  a 
little  more  than  the  $6,670,000,  because  they  happened  to  have  a 
small  balance  on  hand,  so  that  the  actual  expenditure  will  exceed  the 
$6,670,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  divided  between  revet  work  and 
other  work  of  flood  control  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  will  be  given  in  great  detail  in  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  past  what  proportion  has  been  spent  for 
dikes  and  what  proportion  for  revet  work  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Of  the  $6,670,000  the  allotments  were:  For  revet- 
ments, $3,026,000 ;  for  levees,  $2,888,000 ;  and  for  dredging  and  mis- 
cellaneous, $757,000 ;  making  a  total  of  $6,670,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  be  getting  along  with  this  work  well 
within  the  limit  of  cost? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  The  levees  are  approximately  76  per  cent 
completed. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  work? 

Gren.  Taylor.  The  percentage  of  the  revetment  work  is  mucli 
smaller. 

22We— 20— PT  1 69 
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LIMIT  or  COST. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  complete 
this  within  the  limit  of  cost? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Congress  authorized  $45,000,000,  and  we  will  not 
be  able  to  complete  it  within  the  limit  of  $45,000,000,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  That  $45,000,000  meant  the  entire  cost  of  the 
work,  did  it  not,  of  which  the  States  were  to  contribute  one-third  f 

Gen.  Taylor..  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  law  authorized  an  appropriation  by  the  United 
States  of  $45,000,000.  The  flood-control  law  is  that  of  March  1, 
1917,  find  the  first  part  of  section  1  reads : 

That  for  controlUiig  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  Klver  and  continuing  it^ 
improvi*nient  from  the  Head  of  the  Passes  to  the  month  of  tlie  Ohio  River. 
the  Secretary  of  War  is  herel)y  empowered,  authorized,  and  directed  to  carry 
on  continuously,  by  hircnl  labor  or  otherwise,  the  plans  of  the  Mississippi  Uiver 
Connnission  heretofore  or  hereafter  adopted,  to  be  paid  for  as  appropriations 
may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  law,  not  to  exceed  in  the  agmresate 
$45,000,000:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  expended  there- 
for during  any  one  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  as  I  said,  and  then  it  provides  fur- 
ther that  one-third  of  that  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  provides 
that  your  appropriations  can  not  exceed  $45,000,000. 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  is  correct;  and  when  we  reach  that  limit  we 
will  have  to  stop  unless  Congress  gives  us  a  further  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  give  you  this  $10,000,000,  you  will  have 
reached  $34,226,000? 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  has  never  been  understood  that  that  $45,000,000 
was  the  limit  of  cost,  including  local  contributions;  I  have  always 
understood,  and  I  think  everyone  else  that  has  been  dealing  witli 
the  project,  that  that  $45,000,000  was  the  Government's  share. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  States  made  their  contributions? 

Gen.  Taylor.  They  have. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  contributed  one-half  of  the  amount 
appropriated  by  Congress? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  we  expend  no  money  for  levees  unless  the 
States  contribute  their  share. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  next  year,  with  abnormal 
costs,  to  spend  more  than  you  have  spent  heretofore  in  any  one  year? 
Why  not  continue  the  work  on  the  same  scale  instead  of  enlarging 
its  scope  next  year? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Simply  that  on  account  of  increased  costs  we  can 
not  do  as  much  now  as  we  have  heretofore  done  with  the  same  amount 
of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  dictate  a  policy  of  not  increasing 
the  volume  of  work,  but  keeping  it  moving  about  as  it  has  been 
moving  during  the  past,  without  laying  up  any  of  your  plant,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  would  be  a  question  whether  we  would  not  have 
to  lay  up  some  of  the  plant  or  do  less  work  by  contract.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  done  by  contract  and  it  would  mean  less  contn^ct 
work  or  laying  up  some  of  our  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  appropriated  for  the  next  year  the 
same  amount  you  have  for  this  year.    That  would  not  mean  the 
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laying  up  of  any  plant  now  engaged  in  the  work,  either  Oovernment 
plant  or  private  plant. 

(Jen.  Taylor.  ^Probably  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  prevent  your  starting  other  plants. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  would  prevent  our  letting  as  many 
contracts  as  we  would  otherwise  let.  - 

Mr.  Vare.  Do  you  readvertise  each  year? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes;  each  contract  is  for  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  work;  we  let  a  contract  for  a  certain  section  of  a  levee, 
to  contain  say  300,000  or  500,000  cubic  yards ;  that  is  the  way  those 
contracts  are  let. 

Mr.  Vare.  You  do  not  have  any  continuing  contracts  subject  to 
future  appropriations? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  appropriation  is  spent  for 
contract  work  and  what  proportion  for  Government  work? 

Gen.  Taylor.  There  is  no  definite  proportion.  As  far  as  possible, 
all  of  the  levee  work  is  let  by  contract,  but  in  many  of  the  unfavor- 
able localities  we  are  unable  to  let  contracts  at  reasonable  prices ;  in 
those  cases  the  work  is  done  by  the  Government  itself ;  for  that  pur- 
pose the  commission  acquired  a  number  of  so-called  levee  machines^ 
which  do  the  work  much  more  economically  than  the  old  drag  and 
scraper  method. 

The  Chairman.  That  also  gives  you  a  practical  knowledge  as  to 
what  it  is  costing  to  do  levee  work  under  certain  conditions? 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  does;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  then  better  able  to  determine  whether 
it  is  to  advantage  to  let  a  contract  or  do  the  work  with  your  own 
plant? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  are  very  much  better  able  to  estimate  very 
closely  what  work  ought  to  cost  everywhere,  so  that  I  think  we  are 
able  to  keep  prices  down  to  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

investment  in  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  invested  in  plant  for  this 
flood  control  work  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver? 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand,  but  I  can  give  you  an 
answer  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Taylor.  All  right,  sir. 

Note. — ^The  first  cost  of  the  plant  used  in  flood-control  work  has  been  approxi- 
mately as  follows :  Levee  machines,  $2,329,900 ;  other  plant,  $4,759,500. 

The  Chairman.  In  determining  what  the  work  on  the  Mississippi 
coste,  where  it  is  done  with  your  own  plant,  do  you  figure  any  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  on  the  investment  in  the  Government  plant? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  figure  it  both  ways ;  we  figure  simply  the  build- 
ingcost  and  then  we  figure  also  plant  depreciation  and  interest. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  do  a  section  of  work  and  deter- 
mine what  proportion  of  that  should  be  borne  by  local  authorities, 
vou  figure  something  on  your  plant? 
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Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir  ;-we  have  also  adopted  a  system  of  loaning 
plants  between  districts,  and  for  that  we  have  fixed  charges. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  contractors? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  not  to  contractors,  between  different  work. 
For  instance,  we  buy  a  piece  of  plant  for  a  certain  particular  work 
and  then  some  other  work  requires  the  use  of  that  plant,  and  we 
make  a  charge  which  includes  a  certain  amount  for  depreciation,  a 
certain  amount  for  repairs  and  expenses  of  that  kind,  so  that  all  of 
those  overhead  expenses  which  a  contractor  would  ordinarily  have 
to  bear  we  charge  in ;  then  if  we  loan  that  plant  to  anybody  but  the 
Grovemment  we  put  on  a  normal  charge  of  50  per  cent  additional. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing,  in  parallel  columns,  the  appropriations  each  year  for  this 
flood  control  and  the  amount  contributed  by  State  or  local  authori- 
ties since  this  work  was  commenced. 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  think  that  is  all  in  the  record  now  but  I  can  put  it 
in  again. 

Note. — The  statement  which  it  Is  understood  was  desired  is  as  follows : 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

United  States  aDDrooriations 

$6,ooo,ooaoo 

209,000.00 

$5,660,000.00 
1,423,201.67 

18,705,725.00 
1,603,500.00 

$6.(170.00010 

Contributed  funos .-,--- - 

1.M6.700144 

The  United  States  appropriations  are  used  for  revetment  work,  dredging  in 
the  channel,  and  other  expenses  to  which  local  interests  are  not  required  to 
contribute,  as  well  as  for  levees. 

The  expenditures  for  1920,  for  example,  from  the  United  States  funds  for 
levees  were  $3,891,306.01,  and  from  contributed  funds  $1,645,619.29. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  think  you  can  reasonably  expend  the  full 
amount  of  $10,000,000,  plus  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  the 
States,  during  the  next  fiscal  yearl 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Do  you  figure  that  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
next  year,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  will  cost  you 
any  more  than  that  which  is  being  done  during  this  year? 

&en.  Taylor.  I  think  it  will  cost  less  next  year  than  in  the  last 
year,  because  I  think  the  tendency  is  toward  a  decrease  in  prices. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  in  a  position  to  state  any 
percentages. 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  But  I  know  there  is  a  very 
marked  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  men,  that  we  are  getting 
better  work  out  of  our  employees;  prices  have  not  decreased  so 
much,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Magee.  Then  you  could  do  as  much  work  on  less  money  thi.<i 
coming  year? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  GOVERNMENT  PLANT. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  percentage  of  the  work  do  you  do  with  your 
Government  plant? 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  stated,  Mr.  Magee,  that  there  is  no  fixed  percentage, 
but  it  depends  upon  whether  we  can  get  proper  prices  for  it  or  not. 
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Mr.  Mao££.  I  assume  that  you  have  been  doing  and  are  doing  now 
.^work  at  very  much  less  cost  under  these  Government  plants  than  you 
dto  under  contract. 

Gen,  Taylor.  You  can  not  compare  it,  because  Uie  conditions  are 
so  different.    We  might  have  a  section  of  a  levee 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  am 
getting  at  is  approximately  what  percentage  of  the  work  is  done 
under  Government  plants. 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  can  furnish  you  with  that  data..       ' 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  wish  you  would.  You  can  not  give  it  approxi- 
mately ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Magee.  Fifty  per  cent? 

(len.  Taylor.  No  ;  it  is  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Magee.  Twenty-five  per  cent? 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  25  per  cent  or  not,  but 
it  is  less  than  50  per  cent,  I  am  certain. 

Note. — For  the  last  fiscal  year  the  contract  work  was  88  per  cent  and  the 
hired-labor  work  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  you  could  not  get  a  much  more  unfavorable  time 
to  do  work,  with  the  present  prices  of  material  and  labor,  than  now. 

(Jen.  Taylor.  It  was  more  unfavorable  last  year  than  now. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  is  just  as  unfavorable  at  the  present  time,  although 
you  expect  that  the  prices  may  come  down. 

(Jen.  Taylor.  No;  it  is  not  quite  as  unfavorable  now  as  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

The  Chairman,  (xeneral,  you  say  you  can  not  compare  contract 
work  with  Government  work  in  building  a  levee.    Why  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  If  we  had  two  sections  of  levee,  one  being  built  by 
contract  and  one  by  Government  plant,  alongside  of  each  other,  and 
where  conditions  are  the  same,  we  could  compare  it  very  easily,  but 
where  one  section  of  a  levee,  for  instance,  is  built  out  in  the  open, 
with  good  material  to  build  the  levee  clase  by,  and  another  section 
is  built  through  woods  where  we  have  got  to  cut  down  trees  and 
clear  the  ground,  and  perhaps  go  some  distance  for  our  material,  a 
comparison  can  not  be  made,  and  it  is  under  the  latter  condition 
where  the  (jovernment  is  more  likelv  to  do  the  work  than  imder  the 
former,  because  under  the  former  we  can  get  plenty  of  contractors 
who  are  willing  to  take  it  at  a  reasonable  price,  while  in  the  latter 
circumstance  the  uncertainties  are  very  great  and  consequentlv  the 
element  of  risk  is.  large  and  the  contractor  must  add  a  large  figure 
for  that.  So  it  is  very  difficult  to  compare  those  two  conditions;  in 
fact,  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  you  could  make  a  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  under  those  conditions,  but  where 
you  do  a  piece  of  work  in  the  open  you  could  compare  that  with  the 
work  done  by  contract  ? 

(jen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  where  a  contractor  is  doing  work  under 
like  circumstances  we  could  make  a  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  Where  work  is  done  under  like  circumstances 
what  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  Government  work  and  the 
contract  work,  per  cubic  yard  ? 

(xen.  Taylor.  I  can  not  say,  but  it  is  somewhat  less  when  the  work 
is  done  by  the  Government  plant  than  it  is  by  contract,  but  not  very 
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much.  But  we  could  not  do  all  of  the  work  any  wa^,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  reouire  such  a  large  expenditure  K)r  plant  whidi, 
when  the  work  is  nnally  finished,  would  be  a  dead  loss  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  the  lact  of  the  Government  having  a  plant  has  « 
tendency  to  keep  the  contract  price  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes;  we  have  plant  enough  to  act  as  a  regulator 
and  to  do  the  work  which  contractors  do  not  care  to  undertake  on 
account  of  the  risk. 

The  CHAiR»tAN.  But  the  larger  the  appropriations  for  the  "work, 
unless  you  increase  your  plant,  the  less  efficient  that  regulator  be- 
comes. 

Gen.  TAYiiOR.  I  do  not  think  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the  appro- 
priations would  be  sufficient  to  have  any  effect  upon  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  contractor  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
Government  was  going  to  spend  $10,000,000  a  year  and  it  could  only 
do  $500,000  worth  of  work  with  its  own  plant,  the  Government  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  contractor,  so  far  as  the  expenditure  of  $9,500,00(1 
was  concerned. 

Gen.  Tayix)R.  They  have  learned  pretty  well  that  if  they  do  not  do 
the  work  at  a  reasonable  price  it  is  not  done.  There  was  a  levee  con- 
tractors' combine  on  the  Mississippi  a  few  years  ago  which  no  longer 
exists;  we  took  steps  to  reduce  the  price  about  one.-half,  we  just  about 
split  the  price  in  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  knew  something  about  that  and  that  was  the 
reason  for  my  question. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  work  done  now  or  that  you 
have  been  getting  work  done  on  this  project  at  a  reasoi^able  cost  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  and  we  do  not  let  contracts  if 
we  do  not  get  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  reasonable  price  ? 

Gen.  Tayi^or.  I  mean  under  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Magee.  Certainly,  and  existing  conditions  are  absolutely  ab- 
normal. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  appropriation,  I  believe,  for  this  work 
was  available  in  1918. 

Gen.  TAYixm.  It  was  adopted  by  the  act  of  March  1, 1917. 

The  Chairman.  And  before  that  you  were  doing  the  work  under 
appropriations  carried  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  now  for  doing  simi- 
lar work  as  compared  with  1916  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  some  investigation  and 
put  the  information  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  comparisons  of  the  work 
on  the  Mississippi  because  the  conditions  at  different  localities  vary 
so  much. 

Mr.  Vare.  But  yoii  can  take  the  average  cost  of  dredging  in  1920 
and  the  average  cost  in  1916. 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  can  answer  that  now  by  saying  it  has  very  nearly 
doubled. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  the  cost  has  doubled  as  to  dredging  that 
would  mean  about  the  same  thing  in  building  the  dikes,  particularly 
with  regard  to  materials. 
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Gen.  Taylor.  Yes ;  and  labor  and  fuel  also. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  would  be  about  the  same  increase  i 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  compared  with  1918,  greater  now  than 
in  1918?  ^ 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  reached  the  peak  about  1919? 
Gen.  Taylor.  In  1918  and  1919.    I  am  satisfied  that  our  work  this 
year  will  show  a  decreased  cost. 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Sacramento  River  you  are  asking 
$500^000.  Are  you  advised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State  of  CaU- 
foriiia  is  prepared  to  make  the  allotment  for  next  year? 

Gen.  Taylor.  California  has  already  made  it,  and  the  money 
is  in  the  treasury  waiting  for  us  to  meet  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case,  I  think,  the  State  of  California  con- 
tributes an  equal  amount? 

Gen.  Tayi/)r.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  that,  the  local  interests 
along  the  river  have  done  a  ffreat  deal  of  work  which  originally  was 
estimated  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  State  and  the  United  States. 
Those  lands  along  the  river  have  become  so  valuable  that  the  local 
interests  do  not  wait  for  the  State  and  the  United  States  to  do  the 
work;  they  go  ahead  and  complete  the  levees  themselves.  The  re- 
sult is,  I  think,  that  we  will  finish  that  work  well  within  the  original 
estimated  cost. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  was  the  original  estimated  cost  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  original  estimated  cost  of  the  project  was  $11,- 
000,000.  That  is,  the  share  of  the  State  and  the  share  of  the  United 
States  was  approximately  $5,500,000  each.  A  lot  of  the  work  that 
was  calculated  would  be  done  by  the  Government  with  Government 
and  State  funds  has  already  been  done  by  the  owners  of  the  land. 
In  addition  to  that,  they  have  contributed  rights  of  way,  so  that 
really  they  are  paying  very  much  more  than  one-half. 

The. Chairman.  That  is  not  true  on  the  Mississippi? 

Gen.  Taylor.  On  the  Mississippi,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal-control  act  in  1911,  the  local  interests  had  paid  $2  to  the 
Government's  $1,  so  that  the  Government  funds  and  the  contributed 
funds  were  to  balance  in  the  long  run  and  make  it  a  fifty-fifty 
proposition. 

SURVEY  OP  NORTHERN  AND  NORTHWESTERN  LAKES. 

The  Chairbian.  For  the  survey  of  northern  and  northwestern 
lakes  you  are  asking  $150,000? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $125,000  for  the  current  year? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balance? 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  unexpended  balance  on  the  1st  of  December  was 
$64,895.48.  That  appropriation  only  becomes  available  on  the  1st 
of  July,  and  so  we  have  had  five  months  to  work  on  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  spend,  however,  the  greater  part  always  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months.  You  can  not  carry  on  much  surveying  on 
the.  northwestern  lakes  between  December  1  and  May  1? 

Gen.  Taylor.  April  1.  Along  about  the  1st  of  April  we  get  the 
field  parties  out.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  done  in  the  office  in  the 
winter. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  up  there? 
'•    Gen.  Taylor.  Yes ;  but  a  part  of  it  is  done  on  Lake  MichigaiL    We 
begin  to  get  ready  fitting  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  only  about  two  months'  actual  field 
work  that  you  can  do  the  rest  of  this  year? 
.    Gen.  Taylor.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

STATUS  OP  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  survey  of 
these  lakes? 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  are  getting  along  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  work  about  completed? 

Gen.  Taylor.  It  is  expected  it  will  take  about  three  years  more  to 
complete  it.  It  is  estimated  that  after  this  year  we  will  require 
$300,000  to  complete  the  survey  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  wintertime  do  you  not  work  up  the  field 
notes  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  keeping  your  office  work  practi- 
cally current  with  your  field  work? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  MacDiarmid.  One  hundred  and  ten  men  through  the  field  sea- 
son and  about  60  permanently. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  men  do  in  the  wintertime  who  are 
carried  on  your  rolls  ? 

Mr.  MacDiarmid.  About  50  that  we  have,  they  come  in  and  do  the 
office  work  in  the  wintertime. 

The  Chairman.  Only  a  few  come  in? 

Mr.  MacDiarmid.  There  are  about  50  who  come  into  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  office? 

Mr.  MacDiarmid.  In  Detroit. 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  main  office  is  in  Detroit.  Those  men  are  en- 
gaged in  working  up  the  work  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  MacDiarmid.  There  are  24  men  permanently  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  In  arriving  at  this  balance  you  have  allotted  the 
salaries  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  That  was  the  unexpended  balance.  No  other  ex- 
penditures were  anticipated  in  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropria- 
tion of  $125,000  has  been  the  appropriation  that  has  been  made  every 
year  for  the  last  12  years,  and  it  has  only  been  with  the  o^reatest 
economy  that  they  have  been  able  to  get  through  the  season  with  that 
appropriation.  The  expenditures  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  no 
greater,  simply  because  they  know  from  past  experience  that  they 
can  only  go  at  a  certain  rate,  that  otherwise  they  would  exhaust  the 
appropriation  entirely  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.     It  has  been 
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^^ery  difficult  with  the  increasing  prices  to  keep  the  parties  in  the 
field  that  should  be  kept  in  the  field. 

WAGES. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  increasing  wages  very  much? 

Gen-  Taylor.  Not'  very  much.  They  have  been  increased  some, 
l3ut  not  very  much. 

Mr.  MacDiarmid.  The  crew  part  has  been  increased  probably  45 
per  cent  since  1916. 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  wages  of  the  crew  has  been  increased  to  meet 
oonditions  existing  on  the  Great  Lakes ;  approximately,  to  meet  the 
I'ates  established  by  the  Lake  carriers'  association. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  given  the  bonus  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  MacDiarmid.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  arriving  at  a  wage  to  meet  the  wages  paid  by 
the  Lake  carriers,  is  the  bonus  taken  into  consideration  or  4s  the 
bonus  given  in  addition? 

Mr.  MacDiarmid.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  meet  it,  even  with  the 
bonus. 

(len.  Taylor.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  extra  $25,000  we  are 
asking  for  is  to  meet  those  conditions  and  to  enable  us  to  keep  the 
parties  in  the  field  going.  A  lot  of  the  plant  is  getting  old,  it  is 
^oing  to  last,  carefufly  used,  for  two  or  three  years  more,  but  unless 
we  finish  the  work  and  are  able  to  lay  off  that  plant  it  is  going  to 
mean  a  prolonged  dragging  out  or  a  greatly  increased  cost  with  a  new 
plant.  It  is  really  the  part  of  economy  to  finish  that  thing  up  and 
end  it. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  life  of  the  plant? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  during  the  life  of  the  plant. 


CALIFORNIA  DEBRIS  COMMISSION. 


The  Chairman.  For  the  California  Debris  Commission  you  are 
asking  $18,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $3,000  over  your  current  ap- 
propriation ? 

Gen.  Tayix)r.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  recent  years  you  have  always  asked  for  $18,(K)0 
and  have  always  received  $15,000? 

Gen.  Tayix)r.  Yes,  sir ;  always. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  along  with  your  present  appro- 
priation ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Of  course  we  ai*e  getting  along,  but  we  are  not 
doing  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  permanent  commission  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  commission  has  to  do  with  the  prevention 
of  the  dumping  of  debris  into  the  rivers? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  very  important  organization.  Be- 
fore that  commission  was  established  hydraulic  mining  in  Cali- 
fornia had  stopi>ed.  By  the  regulation  which  is  imposed  by  this 
commission  they  have  been  able  to  resume  hydraulic  mining  to  a 
certain  extent.  ' 
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The  Chaikman.  Is  not  this  a  State  function,  after  all  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  it  in  any  other  State  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Thajb  is  true,  but  they  do  not  have  hydraulic  mining 
to  the  same  extent.  I  say  it  is  not  a  State  function,  because  the 
debris  washes  down  those  rivers  into  the  Sacramento  Kiver  aod 
down  into  San  Francisco  harbor.  The  Sacramento  River  below 
Sacramento  was  practically  choked  by  the  debris  that  came  down 
the  various  rivers,  and  the  Government  certainly  was  very  much 
interested  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  theory  of  the  law  ? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  and  moreover  the  United  States  can  do  it 
better  than  the  State  can. 


Wednesday,  December  1,  ld20. 

HARBOR    OF    NEW    YORK. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GEN.  HAEEY  TAYLOE,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF 
ENGINEERS,  AND  CAFT.  EOY  SMITH,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY, 
SUFEEVISOE  NEW  YOEE  HAEEOE. 

PREVENTION  OF  DEPOSITS. 

FOR  PAY   OF  INSPECTORS,   DEPUTY   INSPECTORS,   OFFICE  FORCE,   AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 

PATROL  FLEET. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  item  for  the  prevention  of  obstructive 
and  injurious  deposits  within  the  harbor  and  adjacent  waters  of  New 
York  City  you  are  asking  $186,269  for  pay  of  inspectors,  deputy 
inspectors,  crews,  and  office  force  and  for  maintenance  of  patrol  fleet 
and  expenses  of  office. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes.  I  am  going  to  give  the  committee  something 
of  a  shock  by  stating  that  although  that  is  about  twice  as  much  as 
we  have  been  having  heretofore,  tnat  since  this  was  printed  and  as 
a  result  of  a  certain  amount  of  correspondence  with  the  War  De- 
partment, Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  I  have  increased  that 
estimate  to  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  suffered  quite  a  shock  when  we  saw  that  you 
had  increased  it  from  $14,260  to  $186,269. 

Capt.  Smith.  But  the  $14,260  is  only  for  office  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  are  combining  the  various  items? 

Capt.  Smfth.  Yes ;  this  is  all  combined.  The  $14,260  is  only  for 
office  expenses  and  not  for  the  patrol  fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  item  you  formerly  paid  inspectore, 
deputy  inspectors,  and  the  office  force  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  that  purpose  you  had  an  appropriatioD 
of  $14,260  for  the  current  year  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  you  are  proposing  to  change  the  lan- 
guage so  that  you  will  pay  for  crews  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  patrol  fleet  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  inspectors  and  deputy 
inspectors? 
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Gen.  Taylor.  May  I  explain  that  there  have  been  separate  items 
for  the  pay  of  inspectors  and  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet  ? 
The  Chairman.  And  you  intend  to  combine  them  ? 
Oen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeei)in^, 
because  it  very  greatly  facilitates  the  work  in  the  office,  and  inci- 
dentalhr  the  men  are  exchanged  back  and  forth,  so  that  it  facilitates 
the  omce  work  very  much  indeed.  That  is  the  principal  object. 
The  increase^  is  from  $109,260  to  $186,269,  as  shown  by  the  book,  but 
what  Capt  Smith  speaks  of  is  a  very  much  larger  increase,  the  rea- 
iyons  for  wlxich  he  will  explain  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  first  take  up  the  estimate  that  is  before  us 
and  then  we  will  hear  the  captain  with  i*egard  to  the  necessity  for 
increasing  this  amount. 

C^apt.  oMiTH.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  estimates  have  never  been 
enough  to  run  the  office. 

The  C^hairman.  How  much  of  the  $186,269,  for  which  you  are  ask- 
ing under  the  new  arrangement,  is  for  pay  of  inspectors,  deputy  in- 
spectors, and  office  force? 

Capt.  Smith.  It  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  same  we  had 
last  year;  that  has  not  been  increased  materiallv. 

The  Chairman.  Our  experience  has  been  that  when  you  take  a 
small  appropriation  for  an  office  force  and  combine  it  with  a  lar^e 
appropi  iation  for  a  field  and  operating  force  the  result  invariably 
has  been  increased  pay  and  very  often  increased  force. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  have  no  objection  personally  to  leaving  it  just  as  it 
is,  but  the  change  has  been  suggested  in  the  Treasury  for  book- 
keeping reasons.  The  force  is  under  my  control,  and  I  can  shift 
nn  inspector,  for  instance,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  as  to  make  it 
even  up,  but  I  could  not  increase  the  office  force  without  permis- 
sion and  I  could  not  pay  the  office  force  more  than  the  appropria- 
tion permits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  our  trouble ;  our  trouble 
is  to  get  enough  money  to  run  the  fleet  for  a  year,  which  we  have 
not  done  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  considerably  more  money. 

FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  PATROL  FI-EET. 
GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  know,  and  I  want  to  show  you  the  necessity  for 
the  increases.  There  is  one  new  item  of  $3,000  for  wharfage ;  $3,000 
has  been  estimated  for  wharfage  for  our  vessels.  We  have  no  place 
at  present  to  tie  them  up  when  they  are  off  duty;  we  have  been 
nsing  the  facilities  of  the  dock  department  of  the  city  of  New  York; 
they  have  been  kind  enough  to  let  us  tie  up  beside  the  docks,  but 
lately,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  wharfage  space,  they  have  been 
leasing  their  wharves  to  commercial  firms,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
now  say  they  are  not  going  to  have  anv  place  for  us.  So  I  got  some 
estimates  as  to  the  possibility  of  leasing  our  own  wharfage  space. 
We  would  have  to  go  a  little  bit  off  from  the  center  of  activities; 
we  are  now  at  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  but  will  have  to  move 
to  the  Brooklyn  side,  up  a  creek  there,  to  find  a  place.  It  will  not 
be  as  convenient  for  us,  but  it  was  the  nearest  I  could  find.    The 
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estimate  for  that  is  $3,000.  I  was  asked  by  Gen.  Beach  to  explain  in 
detail,  briefly,  the  reason  why  these  appropriations  never  seem  to 
answer  the  purpose.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  the  ina<fc- 
quacy  of  the  appropriations  in  recent  years. 

The  estimates  have  been  based  on  the  cost  of  the  existing  force  and 
the  current  prices  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  estimates,  but 
the  appropriations  are  not  available  for  more  than  a  year  later,  so 
that  one  reason  for  the  shortage  is  that  the  appropriations  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  appropriations,  and  another  reason 
is  that  in  recent  years,  between  the  time  the  estimate  is  made  and  the 
time  the  appropriation  becomes  available,  prices  for  both  material 
and  labor  have  materially  increased.  For  both  of  these  reasons  the 
appropriation  has  been  inadequate  to  maintain  the  existing  force, 
and  in  my  statement  of  last  j^ear  I  showed  that  we  were  only  oper- 
ating the  vessels  about  seven-tenths  of  the  time,  because  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  we  had  to  lay  them  up.  One  vessel  was  laid  up  a 
whole  year  and  another  one  for  the  last  four  months,  and  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing  this  year ;  one  we  "have  not  commissioned  at 
all;  we  have  five  vessels  and  one  has  been  laid  up  a  whole  year, 
was  not  even  put  in  commission  at  all;  and  along  in  February  we 
will  have  to  lay  up  another  one  in  order  to  have  money  enough  tc» 
get  through.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  appropriation  as  made 
has  not  been  enough  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  appropriations  have 
always  been  a  little  less  than  the  estimates,  because  the  committee 
evidently  felt  that  that  was  enough.  The  current  appropriation  was 
less  than  the  current  estimate,  and  the  current  estimate  was  too  low 
because  prices  had  gone  up. 

That  practically  accounts  for  the  increase  in  expenses  except  in 
one  regard.  In  that  $186,269  there  are  some  items  for  repairs.  I 
have  it  itemized  here.  The  first  part  of  it  is  for  the  pay  of  inspet*- 
tors,  deputy  inspectors,  crews  and  office  force,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  patrol  fleet  and  expenses  of  the  office.  That  combines  these 
two  items,  and  on  account  of  the  increase  in  wages  and  salaries  ami 
of  labor  and  material  that  has  gone  up  from  about  $109,(X)()  to  nearly 
$143,000,  The  rest  of  it  is  made  up  in  this  way — I  have  here  the 
items,  if  they  are  of  any  value.  The  salaries  and  wages  are  about 
$65,000;  coal,  oil,  water,  and  gasoline.  Coal  has  gone  up  tremen- 
dously, way  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  $37,000 ;  it  used  to  be,  I  think, 
something  like  $15,000.  The  subsistence  of  crews  has  gone  up;  they 
now  get  80  cents  a  day  and  they  used  to  get  66.  That  is  alH)iit 
$13,000.  Now,  docking  and  repairs,  and  they  are  very  important.  I 
estimate  this  year  nearly  $19,000,  and  that  was  arrived  at  in  this 
way:  Last  year  an  estimate  was  made  for  $11,000,  and  I  have  alwut 
reached  that  already.  Those  vessels  have  been  running  a  long  time, 
and  when  anything  goes  wrong  and  you  send  them  to  a  dockyanU  a 
shipyard,  or  a  navy  yard,  and  they  take  something  apart  to  see  what 
is  the  matter,  instiead  of  finding  a  job  of  $100  it  costs  about  $2<h> 
before  they  get  it  repaired.  The  reason  is  that  the  vessels  are  old:  all 
of  them  are  old. 

Gen.  TAYiiOR.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  point  that  Capt.  Smith 
is  making,  that  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  appropriations  the 
vessels  have  been  running  along  with  such  repairs  as  would  just 
barely  keep  them  running;  the  result  is  that  they  have  all  reached 
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the  stage  now  where  very  expensive  repairs  are  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  them  going  at  all ;  it  is  an  accumulation  of  repairs  that  ought  to 
have  been  made  in  the  ^ears  gone  by. 

Capt.  Smfth.  That  is  figured  at  $18,800  for  docking  and  repairs. 
That  is  all  I  have  asked  for  this  year,  but  we  need  a  ^reat  deal  more. 
I  have  only  been  able  to  repair  at  all  this  year  by  making  it  incumbent 
to  lay  up  one  or  two  vessels  earlier  than  would  have  been  the  case, 
and  that  was  in  order  to  keep  them  running. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  have  you? 
Capt.  Smith.  We  have  five. 
The  Chairman.  Of  what  size? 

Capt.  Smith.  They  are  about  200  tons  displacement  or  gross  ton- 
nage, and  are  very  good  for  our  purposes,  because  they  are  required  to 
§o  alonside  these  tows  to  see  what  the  scows  are  loaded  with  and  look 
own  into  them,  and  they  have  to  be  rather  small  and  easily  handled, 
but  bi^  enough  to  go  out  in  fairly  bad  weather,  at  least,  the  weather 
in  which  a  tow  can  go  out;  a  tow  can  not  go  out  in  bad  weather 
because  there  is  a  likelihood  of  being  swamped,  and  very  often 
they  are  swamped.  But  our  boats  are  all  right  for  that  purpose. 
However,  they  are  not  at  all  suited  for  another  purpose  that  I  am 
coming  to  later,  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  reiuse  outside  the 
harbor.  Those  are  the  principal  items.  There  is  an  item  of  about 
$5,000  for  supplies,  and  the  items  total  about  $143,000. 

One  of  those  boats,  the  Ninvrod^  is  a  wooden  boat  and  she  is  very 
old  and  for  four  or  five  years  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  vessel 
be  sold ;  she  could  not  pass  the  United  States  steamboat  inspector's 
inspection  because  she  is  not  seaworthy,  but  we  have  been  able  to 
use  her  in  the  harbor  for  interior  work,  and  now  the  time  has  come 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  use  her  any  longer,  the  idea  being  to  con- 
demn here.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  already  made  a  survey  with 
the  idea  of  selling  her.  Her  hull  is  worn  out.  It  is  tied  together  with 
tie  rods  run  through  to  keep  her  from  falling  apart.  The  engine  and 
boiler  are  fairly  good,  and  if  bought  by  some  commercial  concern 
would  be  simply  bought  for  the  boiler  and  engine  and  the  material 
and  metal.    Tnat  is  all  that  is  of  any  use. 

To  keep  the  force  running  we  need  a  substitute  boat.  There  is  a 
vessel  which  has  been  turned  over  by  the  War  Department,  the 
Banisgai^  a  vessel  originally  used  by  the  Luckenbach  Co.,  of  New 
York,  before  the  war  and  taken  into  tne  service  during  the  war  under 
the  Navy.  She  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Army  tree  of  cost,  of 
course,  but  to  put  her  in  condition  for  service  would  cost  a  lot  of 
money  to  repair  her,  and  then  there  is  the  crew.  It  is  a  seagoing 
tug.  The  estimate  for  the  crew  for  the  Bamegat.  taking  up  the 
remaining  figure,  $43,000;  that  is,  the  pay  and  suDsistence  of  the 
crew  and  maintenance  of  the  Bamegat^  $43,000,  and  that  brings  it 
up  to  $186,000.  There  is  nothing  in  there  about  repairs. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  a  seagoing  vessel  ? 
Capt  Smith.  A  seagoing  tug. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  that  kind  of  a  vessel  in  your 
business? 

Capt.  Smith.  Not  for  the  inspection  of  the  garbage  and  the  mud 
and  cellar  dirt  that  goes  out,  but  we  do  need  it  for  the  oil  inspections. 
I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later.    That  was  the  estimate  that  I  sent 
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in.  This  was  dated  September  7.  As  a  little  preliminary,  I  shoulJ 
like  to  say  that  I  did  not  realize  all  of  these  things  right  at  the  min- 
ute when  I  made  this  estimate,  although  I  knew  that  we  were  not 
dealing  with  the  oil  situation,  which  I  spoke  to  the  committee  about 
last  year;  but  last  September,  nearly  three  months  ago,  I  had  not 
formulated  in  my  own  mind  how  we  could  actually  stop  it,  I  am 
pretty  sure  now^  that  we  can  stop  it,  but  it  will  cost  money. 

CX)OPERATION   BY   CITY   OF   NEW  YORK- 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  get  to  that  please  tell  us  what  the  ciiv 
of  New  York  is  doing  now  to  cooperate  with  you. 

Capt.  Smith.  The  city  of  New  York  gave  me  a  lot  of  trouble  last 
year,  as  I  told  you,  but  they  have  come  around  to  my  way  of  looking 
at  it.  I  have  sent  about  20  cases  against  the  city  of  New  York  for 
violation  of  the  law.  They  thought  at  first  that  the  city  of  New 
York  could  not  be  prosecuted  by  the  Federal  Government.  They 
have  changed  their  view.  Some  of  those  cases  are  pending  now. 
They  were  oound  to  have  inspectors  of  their  own.  We  sent  out  to  see 
that  this  stuff  was  dumped  in  the  right  place.  Those  inspectors  were 
not  technical  men,  were  not  experts,  and  they  did  not  know  where 
they  were  when  they  got  outside  of  the  channel,  and  I  kept  sending 
reports  in  that  they  were  not  going  out  15  miles  where  they  were 
required  to  go.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  city,  it  was  the  city's 
contractors.  Thev  were  not  going  out  where  they  should  have  gone : 
they  would  go  only  a  short  distance,  especially  in  case  of  fog,  when 
our  patrol  boats  could  not  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  placed  on  the  statute  books  a  law  providing 
that  no  boat  could  engage  in  work  of  this  kind  without  a  license  anil 
that  no  boat  should  be  licensed  unless  it  had  a  proper  force,  whose 
salaries  were  paid,  then  we  would  be  getting  somewhere? 

Capt.  Smith.  We  are  doing  that  practically  now. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  when  you  used  to  get  along  with  $76,0<>» 
we  did  not  hear  any  complaints  at  all,  and  you  did  all  the  work  for 
$75,000,  but  now  you  are  asking  for  almost  three  times  that  amount? 

Capt.  Smith.  Do  away  with  the  work  altogether  and  put  inspec- 
tors on  the  board.    If  we  run  the  boats,  we  must  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  think  the  answer  is  that  it  costs  three  times  as 
much  to  run  a  boat  now  as  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Very  nearly  that. ... 

Capt.  Smith.  The  only  safe  thing,  I  think,  is  to  have  inspectors 
and  do  away  with  our  boats.  I  do  not  know  but  what  maybe  that 
would  be  a  very  good  plan. 

The  superintendent  of  final  disposition  of  the  street-cleaning  de- 
partment, the  board  of  health  of  the  city,  came  to  me  and  finally  one 
day  T  said  to  him,  "  You  have  an  inspector  on  board  who  is  cost- 
ing too  much."  They  asked  me  if  I  would  not  appoint  an  inspector, 
and  I  said  that  T  would  be  glad  to,  but  that  I  (Ed  not  have  any  in- 
spector or  any  money.  After  asking  that  two  or  three  times,  I  said, 
"  You  have  an  inspector  who  costs  you  so  much.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  appoint  the  inspector,  discontinue  your  own  and  give  me  the 
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money  to  pay  my  inspector,  we  might  accomplish  what  you  wish." 
1  le  said  that  they  would  do  it  after  a  while.  The  city  could  not  do 
it,  but  the  towage  company  pays  the  inspector,  and  they  charge  so 
much  for  the  towage.  That  is  the  way.  I  am  not  having  any  trouble 
now.  They  have  absolutely  come  around  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
I  have  reported  them,  without  any  compunctions,  just  like  anybody 
else.  One  time  later  when  they  saw  that  they  were  going  to  be  fined, 
and  they  were  fined  in  some  cases,  they  came  around  and  consented 
to  this,  and  we  have  inspectors  now  to  go  out  on  all  the  garbage 
tows. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  dumping  of  refuse  ? 
C'apt.  Smith.  They  go  only  3  or  4  miles,  the  mud  barges  3  miles, 
and  the  cellar  dirt  barges  4  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  dumping  short  of  your  requirements  ? 
Capt.  Smith.  We  can  watch  them  all  right.  "The  otner  fellows 
have  to  go  out  15  miles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  disposal  of  garbage 
at  sea  is  a  total  mistake.  It  is  offensive  in  every  way.  It  is  offensive 
as  it  goes  out  through  the  harbor.  They  have  tried  various  ways. 
They  nave  had  incinerators  that  burned  it,  and  a  reduction  plant 
which  takes  out  the  valuable  greases,  fertilizer,  and  things  like  that. 
Both  of  them  have  proved  failures  to  the  contractors,  and  they  have 
been  abandoned  or  discontinued.  Two  years  ago  they  started  to  dump 
the  garbage  as  a  temporary  expedient.  I  told  them  that  if  they  were 
going  to  dump  it  at  sea,  they  would  have  to  go  15  miles.  The  simple 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  it  in  an  incinerator.  Every  New  York  hotel 
has  its  own  incinerator,  just  as  they  do  in  the  inland  cities;  they  do 
not  have  any  sea  to  dump  it  in ;  they  burn  it.  They  burn  it  in  small 
quantities,  and  it  does  not  become  offensive.  It  does  not  float  on  the 
water.  If  they  will  just  take  it  in  small  quantities  and  burn  it  in 
small  quantities  there  is  no  trouble.  I  think  that  is  what  they  will 
have  to  come  to  in  New  York.  I  have  told  them  so,  and  they  un- 
derstand it.  I  have  repoiiied  every  violation,  and  I  have  had  no 
further  trouble. 

FOR  INSPECTION  OF  mCL  OIL. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  an  estimate  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  fuel  oil  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  new  part  is  for  fuel  oil. 

The  Chairaian.  Has  the  Secretary  of  War  aoproved  that? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  knew  you  were  going  to  ask  tnat  question.  I  hope 
he  will  approve  it.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  it.  I  have  the  letter. 
This  correspondence  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  two  months. 
I  simply  stated  in  this  letter  that  the  estimate  should  be  increased 
as  follows:  A.  The  repairs  and  equipment  of  tug  iff a/Ti^^a^, $100,000." 

Gen.  Taylor.  I  should  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  tug 
is  probably  worth  $200,000.  When  new  she  was  a  powerful  sea- 
going tug.  She  was  used  on  the  other  side  during  the  war  and  then 
turned  over  to  us.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  repair  would 
make  her  a  first-class  tug,  which  would  be  probably  less  than  half  of 
the  amount  for  which  we  could  get  a  tug  of  the  same  size  and  power 
now. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  contemplating  a  complete  overhauling  of 
the  tug? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  she  a  new  tug  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Taylor.  She  was  a  comparatively  new  tug.  She  saw  very 
hard  service  on  the  other  side,  was  used  continuously  without  repair, 
and  apparently  was  in  collision  which  resulted  in  serious  damage  to 
her  hull  and  bent  the  plates.  With  the  expenditure  of  $100,000  she 
will  be  worth  at  least  $200,000. 

Capt.  Smith.  The  next  item  is  three  other  tugs,  generally  similar 
to  the  Bamegat  for  the  outside  patrol,  to  prevent  the  illegal  discharge 
of  refuse  fuel  oil  in  waters  adjacent  to  the  harbor,  $200,000  each« 
making  $600,000.  I  wilLexplain  the  fuel  oil  in  a  minute.  I  will 
explain  the  rest  of  this  item.  Pay  and  subsistence  of  crews  of  these 
three  new  tugs,  which  is  figured  to  be  estimated  at  $43,000,  that  is  the 
same  as  the  aamegat^  makes  $130,000. 

DEPUTY  inspectors  TO  BOARD  OIL-BURNING  VESSELS. 

The  next  item  is  deputy  inspectors  to  go  on  board  oil-burning  A'e^- 
sels,  as  they  reach  the  port,  and  stay  on  board  as  long  as  they  are  in 
port,  and  prevent  them  from  cleaning  out  the  refuse  oil  at  night  in 
the  harbor  when  nobody  else  can  detect  them.  If  they  are  technical 
men,  up  to  their  jobs,  they  can  tell  when  it  is  being  done  and  can 
prevent  it.  They  would  cost  $150  a  month,  and  I  am  asking  for  50. 
That  comes  to  $90,000.  I  will  explain  all  of  these  items.  I  am  just 
mentioning  them  now  so  that  you  will  have  the  worst  to  begin  with. 

Repairs  to  present  patrol  fleet  urgently  needed,  $92,000.  The  total 
increase  is  $1,012,000,  which,  added  to  the  $186,000  estimated,  makes 
$1,198,000. 

1  might  take  up  this  oil  question  a  little  more  fully. 

There  have  been  many  reports  in  New  York  about  the  filthy  and 
insanitary  condition  of  the  harbor,  and  it  is  the  same  in  England, 
in  France,  and  getting  to  be  the  same  all  over  the  world  where  there 
is  shipping.  Tne  worst  thing  is  that  there  is  very  great  danger  of 
fire,  because  when  this  stuff  once  starts  to  burn  you  can  not  stop  it ; 
putting  on  water  will  not  do  any  good,  because  it  floats  on  the  water 
when  it  burns.  There  have  been  one  or  two  serious  fires.  A  heated 
rivet  dropped  into  the  water  at  Morse  Dry  Dock,  in  Brooklyn,  srt 
fire  to  the  oil  on  the  water.  Another  one  occurred  at  Bayonne,  where 
a  locomotive  on  a  trestle  threw  out  a  spark  which  lighted  on  the  oil 
on  the  water  and  burned  up  the  trestle.  Bayonne  is  a  sort  of  an  oil 
center.  There  are  three  or  four  oil  companies  there — ^the  Standard, 
the  Texas,  the  Mexican,  and  some  others.  They  all  have  tanks  and 
the  oil  escapes  from  them.  We  watch  them  very  carefully,  but  some 
oil  gets  out.    That  is  the  great  danger. 

It  is  getting  worse  all  the  time  oecause  oil-burning  ships  are  in- 
creasing and  the  underwriters  are  very  much  worried  over  the  situa- 
tion, because  there  is  the  danger  of  a  bigconflagration  which  will 
bum  up  a  lot  of  shipping  and  wharves.  We  have  a  report  that  the 
Acquatcmia  came  in  and  discharged  fuel  oil  in  the  harbor,  and  the^ 
report  is  now  before  the  district  attorney.  The  people  on  board  these 
ships  know  the  danger,  but  apparently  until  people  are  made  to  stop 
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those  things  they  will  not  stop  them.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  them, 
in  spite  oi  the  danger  to  the  other  shipping,  that  they  will  go  on 
doing  it  until  stopped  bv  force.  That  is  done  by  these  vessels  in 
emptying  their  tanks.  They  turn  live  steam  into  the  tanks  and  blow 
them  out.  It  is  done  when  you  can  not  see — at  night — ^and  it  is  done 
under  water.  The  water  simply  bubbles  up.  You  do  not  know  until 
next  morning,  when  you  find  the  oil  on  the  water,  and  then  you  do 
not  know  what  ship  has  done  it.  That  accounts  for  a  great  number 
of  violations  in  the  harbor.  In  addition  to  that,  just  outside  the  har- 
bor, they  clean  out  all  the  tanks  and  that  oil  washes  up  onto  the  Long 
Island  beaches  and  the  New  Jersey  beaches,  where  we  have  the  same 
trouble. 

Under  the  law  under  which  my  office  operates,  the  adjacent  waters 
to  the  harbor  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supervisor.  I  esti- 
mate that  25  miles  outside  of  the  lightship  is  adjacent  to  the  harbor 
and  consequently  if  they  discharge  oil  within  that  distance  they  are 
violating  the  law.  If  they  discharge  outside  of  that  distance,  we 
can  not  stop  it.  That  is  the  reason  i  have  asked  for  three  large  sea- 
going tugs  which,  with  the  Bamegat^  will  make  four.  That  would  be 
an  outside  patrol,  going  out  a  distance  of  25  miles  beyond  the  light- 
ship, and  would  be  able  to  stop  a  large  amount  of  that  blowing  out  of 
tanks  at  that  distance. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  if  you  had  a  regulation  of  law  which 
would  require  the  engineer,  or  whoever  it  is  tnat  discharges  this  oil, 
to  make  a  report  under  oath  of  the  time  he  discharged  the  oil  and  the 
places,  giving  the  location  where  the  discharges  were  made,  and  then 
provided  a  very  serious  fine  and  penalty,  with  a  penitentiary  im- 
prisonment for  failure  to  make  a  correct  report,  and  then  offered  some 
reward  for  information  leading  to  convictions,  instead  of  having  to 
patrol  the  whole  sea,  which  would  be,  as  you  say,  almost  a  useless 
thing,  because,  as  you  say,  they  do  it  at  nignt — you  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  get  your  information  from  somebody  who  is  on  board  the  ship. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  would  do  a  lot  of  good.  The 
laws  that  require  people  to  testify  under  oath  catch  the  honest  peo- 
ple, because  the  dishonest  people  I  find  in  my  experience  down  there 
will  swear  pretty  much  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  be  any  honest  people  caught.  If 
you  have  a  regulation  that  they  can  not  discharge  oil  within  25  miles, 
if  they  do  not  do  that,  there  will  be  no  honest  man  caught  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir;  that  is  against  the  law  now.  It  is  against 
the  law  to  discharge  this  refuse  material  and  it  has  been  published 
and  they  all  know  it.  I  think  what  you  said  would  do  a  lot  of 
good;  I  do  nc^  know. 

Mr.  Vake,  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.    If  this  service  is  essen- 
tial to  New  York,  is  it  not  essential,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  and  these  other  great  cities  ? 
Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Much  less  so  than  the  port  of  New  York.  New  York 
is  the  principal  place  in  the  country  where  this  discharge  of  oil  has 
gotten  to  be  such  a  pronounced  danger.  There  is  a  gentleman  here 
who  represents  the  underwriters  who  can  tell  you  something  of  the 
survey  they  have  made  of  the  different  ports  of  the  country. 
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NUMBER  OF  OIL-BURNING  VESSELS  ENTERING  NEW  YORK  SARBOB. 

Mr.  Varb.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  New  York  is  the  greatest  port 
in  the  country. 

Capt.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  number 
of  vessels  that  come  into  New  York  which  use  fuel  oil.  This  list  I 
have  here  was  copied  from  the  customhouse  report  of  vessels  taking 
fuel  oil.  This  is  accurate,  as  far  as  it  goes.  During  the  month  there 
wei-e  156  vessels  which  came  into  the  port  and  received  fuel  oiL    We 

fot  track  of  17  others  belonging  to  dinerent  companies,  the  Southern 
^acific,  the  Mallory  Line,  and  others,  which  brought  it  up  to  a  total 
of  193  vessels.  I  do  not  think  that  is  complete.  The  part  that  the 
customhouse  took  is  all  right.  I  do  not  think  they  got  all  the  others^, 
but  we  have  counted  up  to  173  vessels  that  came  into  that  port  and 
received  fuel  oil.  These  vessels  remain  in  port  on  an  average  five 
days,  some  more  and  some  less.  That  is  about  the  average.  Conse- 
quently, the  total  number  of  days  which  any  vessel  stayed  in  port 
was  865.  Divide  that  by  30,  the  average  month,  and  the  number  of 
ships  in  port  daily  would  be  29.  So,  with  an  inspector  on  board  of 
each  of  these  ships,  with  an  equal  number  of  ships,  during  this 
coming  ^ear.  that  would  be  58.  I  have  estimated  here  for  50  to 
begin  with,  out  50  will  be  enough  for  but  a  short  time.  They  ait 
increasing  all  the  time.  Vessels  burning  fuel  oil  are  steadily  on 
the  increase.  Fifty  inspectors  would  do  to  inaugurate  it,  but  the 
number  should  be  greater.  What  I  wanted  to  tell  the  committee, 
because  I  have  been  sleeping  with  this  thing  more  or  less  for  a  year 
or  two  and  it  has  impressed  itself  upon  me  to  a  considerable  extent. 
I  know  that  it  can  not  be  stopped  without  some  very  serious ''penalty. 

PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  LAW. 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  What  is  the  penalty  of  the  law  now? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  maximum  penalty  is  $2,500. 

Mr.  Magee.  Is  there  any  imprisonment? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes;  but  the  trouble  is  when  you  make  a  criminal 
case  you  have  to  find  one  person  who  did  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  Federal  law? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  libel  a  ship  you  can  not  imprison 
the  ship,  but  they  pay  the  fine.  For  a  criminal  offense  you  have  to 
know  the  person,  where  and  when  it  was  done,  and  have  witnesses 
who  saw  him  do  it.    As  a  rule,  there  is  no  imprisonment ;  just  a  fine. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  coastwise  vessels  burn  fuel  oil? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  go  out  of  the  25-mile  lunit,  as  a  rule, 
and  so  all  of  those  vessels  must  be  violating  the  law  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  law  says  adjacent  to  the  harbor,  and  I  say  25 
miles,  and  that  stands  until  some  court  passes  on  it. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Capt.  Smith  says  he  has  been  sleeping  with  it.  Wc 
have  been  kept  very  much  awake  by  these  complaints  which  have 
come  in  from  shipping  and  also  from  residents  m  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey.  We  have  had  a  ^eat  many  complaints,  but  nobody  has 
been  able  to  give  us  any  specific  information.  The  complaints  are 
continually  coming  in. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  of  that,  too. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  have  here  some  typical  things.    Here  is  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  17.    It  says : 

YACHTS    AND    SEWAGE. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  who  visit  the  cup  races  are  requested  to  observe 
tile  filthy  condition  of  the  waters  of  our  rivers  and  bays. 

A  menace  to  health  and  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  community. 

Edward  Hatch,  Jr. 

I  do  not  know  who  he  is.    That  was  sent  to  me  by  some  one. 

Here  is  another  case  about  somebody  in  New  Jersey  reporting 
about  the  oil  washing  up  on  the  bathing  beaches.  They  finally  gpt 
Senator  Frelinghuvsen  interested  in  that  and  wrote  a  letter. 

Gen.  Taylor.  The  Senator  seemed  to  be  quite  surprised  that  we 
could  not  do  something.  We  explained  what  the  law  was  and  told 
him  that  we  would  do  everything  under  the  law,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing we  could  do  in  that  particular  case. 

Capt.  Smith.  Here  is  an  editorial,  which  is  quit4  amusing,  on  that 
subject.  The  whole  amount  of  it  was  that  we  did  not  have  the 
money  and  that  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  into  the  record  not  only  a  statement  of 
the  new  equipment  you  want,  but  also  as  to  the  personnel  that  will  be 
necessary  to  man  it  and  what  the  cost  will  be. 

Capt.  Smith.  The  principal  item  is  the  obtaining  of  the  equip- 
ment.   That  amounts  to  more  than  half. 

Kquipment   (3  tugs) $600,000 

Personnel    (3  crews)-! men__  48 

Cost  of  upkeep   ^pay  and  subsistence  of  crews  and  maintenance  of 

3  tugs) -_  $130,116 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  additional  equipment  could  be  obtained  from  the  Army 
or  the  Navy? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  gone  into  that.  We  have  looked 
at  all  the  vessels  that  are  available  for  transfer,  and  the  only  one  we 
have  been  able  to  pick  up  that  would  seem  to  be  serviceable  was  the 
lianiegaf^  which  X have  mentioned. 

(icn.  Taylor.  I  am  in  toucli  almost  evcrv  dav  with  the  Navv  and 
with  the  transportation  department  of  the  Amiv,  but  this  is  the  only 
vessel  of  any  kind  that  I  have  been  able  to  pu'k  up  for  this  work. 
She  is  tied  up  in  Philadelphia  now,  because  (^ipt.  Sniitli  has  no 
money  to  take  care  of  her.  We  are  simi)ly  looking  after  her  until 
we  can  determine  what  we  will  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  will  she  take? 

Capt.  Smith.  Sixteen  men* 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  men  does  it  take  to  man  one  of  the 
Eaffle  boats? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  think  the  Plagle  is  about  the  same  size.  T  looked 
it  up  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Could  vou  use  an  Eagle? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  Eagle  boats  are  not  satisfactory  for  our  uses, 
because  they  are  high-powered  boats  and  biRn  a  great  deal  of  fuel 
oil,  which  is  expensive,  and  moreover  they  are  too  small  for  our  uses. 
They  could  not  be  used  in  the  inside  patrol.    They  miglit  be  used 
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outside.  The  Eagle  boats  are  very  light,  and  in  a  bad  sea  thev  are  in 
trouble  most  of  the  time.  They  run  into  port  whenever  tfcey  can 
whenever  any  bad  weather  comes. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  that  those  boats  were  quite  seaworthy. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  seaworthy,  but  the  question  is 
whether  people  can  live  aboard  them  all  the  time.  Like  a  destroyer, 
they  go  to  sea  for  brief  periods  and  then  go  to  port,  but  in  this  patrol 
of  ours  we  want  boats  which  can  go  to  sea  and  stay  out  for  very  long 
periods  with  the  crew  on  board  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  out  do  they  go  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  We  send  them  out  25  miles. 

•The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do? 

Capt.  Smith.  They  watch  the  vessels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  vessels  come  in  the  da3'time. 

The  Chairman.  Those  vessels  would  not  discharge  the  oil  while 
being  watched  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Then  the  object  is  being  accomplished.  They  do  it 
at  night.  If  they  discharge  fuel  before  they  reach  the  2o-mile  limit, 
then  they  are  within  the  laAv.    I  have  another  amendment  here. 

Mr.  Vare.  What  would  be  the  difference,  so  far  as  the  beach  is 
concerned,  between  discharging  fuel  oil  26  miles  from  the  coast  an»i 
discharging  it  24  miles  from  the  coast  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  There  would  be  very  little  difference,  but  we  have 
to  go  by  the  present  law,  and  the  law  says  that  the  waters  adjaceJit  to 
the  harbor  of  New  York  are  under  our  control  and  supervision. 

Mr.  Vare.  I  was  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  giving  relief  in 
the  bathing  beaches. 

Capt.  Smith.  One  would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  you  have  some  other  amendments  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  have  a  paper  here  containing  some  amendments  tc^ 
the  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  hardly  come  before  this  committee. 
We  only  have  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  of  appropriating  money. 
and  have  no  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  reporting  amendments  to  the 
existing  law.  I  do  not  believe,  Captain,  that  it  would  be  takinjr 
your  time  or  ours  to  any  good  advantage  to  hold  'hearings  on  mat- 
ters that  we  do  not  intend  to  report  out. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  was  doubtful  about  it. 

Gen.  Tayt.or.  You  were  asking  about  the  use  of  the  Eagle  boats. 
The  Eagle  boats  were  built  as  a  war  emergency  measure,  and,  in 
building  them,  they  did^  not  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
operation.  I  think  the  best  criterion  of  the  value  of  those  boats 
for  the  purposes  for  which  C^apt.  Smith  desires  to  use  them  wouH 
be  what  they  could  be  sold  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  could  give  them  away. 

Gen.  Taylor.  You  could  not,  and  that  is  the  point  I  was  going  to 
make.  They  have  been  repeatedly  offered  for  sale,  but  nobody  will 
make  anv  bids  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  item? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that,  as  a  last  won!, 
what  I  would  like  to  accentuate  is  that  the  present  appropriation, 
for  the  two  reasons  I  have  given,  has  always  caused  us  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  vessels  in  operation.    Last  year  we  could  use  only  69 
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per  cent  of  the  time.    For  the  other  31  per  cent  of  the  time  the  ves- 
sels were  laid  up,  and  the  same  thing  will  happen  this  year.    I  can 
not  tell  what  it  will  be,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  that  way  next  year. 
Clen.  TAY1.0R.  Of  course  the  cost  of  operation  of  these  boats  is 
♦governed  by  the  rates  that  the  Shipping  JBoard  and  other  interests 
pay  for  like  services  in  New  York.     In  order  to  obtain  crews  Capt. 
Smith  must  pay  the  crews  practically  the  same  rates  that  private  in- 
terests pay  crews  for  the  same  service.    We  do  not  pay  quite  as  much* 
The  Chairman.  But  you  give  a  guaranty  of  more  steady  employ- 
ment? 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Smith  will  retain  his  crews  whether  there  is 
any  shipping  or  not. 

Gen.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  makes  it  a  little  more  attractive 
service.  For  that  reason  we  get  them  at  a  little  lower  rate  than  the 
commercial  interests,  but  the  tremendous  increase  of  the  wages  of 
men  engaged  in  shipping  has  been  reflected  in  the  cost  of  operation  of 
Capt.  Smith's  boats  and  his  patrol  fleet.  The  effect  of  having  this 
fleet  laid  up,  I  think,  has  been  brought  out  before.  Millions  of  yards 
of  stuff  hauled  out  every  year  would  unquestionably  be  short- 
dumped  were  it  not  for  the  patrol  fleet.  Enormously  big  returns  are 
derived  from  the  money  appropriated  for  this  service.  That  was 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  hearings  of  last  year  available,  and 
expect  to  use  them  all  the  way  through. 

Capt.  Smith.  The  amount  of  material  that  had  been  dumped  four 
or  five  years  ago  equaled  the  amount  excavated  from  the  I^anama 
Canal.  We  had  a  report  of  the  number  of  cubic  yards,  and  it  more 
than  equaled  the  amount  of  excavation  from  the  canal. 

Gen.  Taylor.  We  are  continually  getting  evidence  of  short  dump- 
ing by  digging  up  bricks,  stone,  etc.,  that  had  been  short  dumped. 
Incidentally  that  does  not  do  our  dredges  any  good.  When  we  dig 
up  loads  of  brick  and  stone  it  is  liable  to  ruin  the  pumps. 


Saturday,  November  27,  1920. 

MEDICAL    department. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  C.  C.  WHITCOMB. 

ABTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  fur- 
nishing artificial  limbs  and  apparatus  or  commutation  therefor  and 
necessary  transportation  ? 

Col.  Whitcx>mb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  appropria- 
tion? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  I  think  the  appropriation  we  had  last  year  will 
be  sufficient  for  this  class. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  was  the  big  class? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Once  in  three  years? 

Col.  WHiTco3fB.  Yes,  sir.  This  was  the  class  which  started  with 
the  original  law,  and  consequently  this  has  always  been  the  largest 
class.  Thus  far,  up  to  November  15,  we  have  had  28  per  cent  less 
applicants  than  we  had  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  to  do  largely  with  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  prior  to  April  6, 1917. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  furnish  artificial  limbs  out  of  this 
appropriation  to  soldiers  of  the  World  War  or  the  Spanish  War  ? 

Col.  WnrrcoMB.  Yes,  sir ;  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  War,  or  regular 
soldiers  injured  prior  to  April  6,  1917.  Those  injured  since  April 
6,  1917,  belong  to  the  War  Kisk  Insurance  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  spend  all  of  the  $150,000? 

Col.  Whitoomb.  I  doubt  if  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  to  date? 

Col.  Whitoomb.  I  can  not  tell  you — but  just  about  $75,000  to  date. 

Col.  Smith.  We  have  outstanding  ooligations  amounting  to 
$72,515. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  for  the  purchase  of  artificial  limb^ 
and  how  much  for  commutation  ? 

Col.  Whitcx)mb.  Only  something  like  2  per  cent  for  artificial  limte 
and  the  rest  is  for  commutation. 

The  Chairman.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  for  commutation? 

Col.  WnrrcoMB.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  something  for  transportatioL 
that  we  do  not  get.  There  is  a  very  small  amount  for  fees  for  ex- 
amining surgeons  to  see  that  the  limbs  are  satisfactory.  That  is  a 
very  small  amount.  For  the  1918  class  we  had  an  appropriation  of 
$210,000.  Our  commutation  cost  $171,560  and  our  limbs  $3,475. 
about  2  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  expend  in  the  year  1920? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  In  the  year  1920  we  expended  $47,321.  1919  l< 
our  next  class,  which  we  pay  in  1922.    That  was  $64,000. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  very  great  death  rate  will  you  need 
more  money  for  the  next  fiscal  than  you  had  in  1920? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  I  did  not  know  we  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $60,000? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  $47,000  in  1920? 

Col.  Whptcomb.  The  1920  class  will  be  paid  in  1923.  The  1919 
class  will  be  paid  in  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  spend  in  1919? 

Col.  Whitoomb.  In  1919  we  spent  $64,185  and  something  for  trans- 
portation for  limbs  in  kind.  I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  there 
were  only  14  limbs  in  kind  furnished  that  year.  I  presume  the 
transportation  might  be  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  death  rate  has  been  of  such 
a  character  in  the  last  two  years  that  of  that  class  you  would  lose 
more  than  10  per  cent? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  reckoned  on  14  per  cent,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  20,  or  approximately  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  25  per  cent,  it  would  be  $52,600? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  certainly  will  not  need  $60,000! 
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Col.  Whitcomb.  I  do  not  know.  We  would  rather  have  a  little 
left  over.  Of  course,  we  only  expend  under  this  appropriation  what 
we  have  to  expend. 

The  Chairman.  $55,000  would  be  all  that  you  would  spend,  in  all 
likelihood. 

CoL  Whitcx)mb.  I  rather  think  it  would  be.    I  have  here  a  state- 
ment showing  the  percentage  of  decreases. 
The  Chairman.  How  do  they  run? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  In  this  class  that  we  are  speaking  of  from  1910  to 
1913  it  was  15  per  cent,  from  1913  to  1916  it  was  20  per  cent,  and  from 
1916  to  1919  it  was  27  per  cent.  In  the  present  class  from  1912  to 
1915  it  was  20  per  cent,  from  1915  to  1918  it  was  24^  per  cent,  and  thus 
far  in  this  year  it  is  28  per  cent. 

APPLIANCES  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIEBS. 

The  Chairman.  For  appliances  for  disabled  soldiers  you  are  ask- 
ing; for  $750,  your  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  being  $500. 

Col.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  enough  ?  ^ 

Col.  Whitcomb.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be.  Last  year  we  expended 
$537,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  $500  will  be  enough. 

The  Chairman.  This  also  goes  to  soldiers  or  the  Civil  War  and 
Spanish- American  War? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir ;  only  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  that  amount  ? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  That  has  been  increasing  since  the  year  1916, 
gradually.  I  presume  that  it  is  because  it  has  been  entirely  for  appli- 
ances, and  the  prices  of  appliances  have  been  nearly  doubled.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  the  explanation  of  that  increase,  although  we  furnisned 
70  instead  of  65  the  year  before. 

TRUSSES  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  trusses  for  disabled  soldiers  you  ask  $1,000, 
that  being  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 
Col.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  expenditures  for  1920? 
Col.  Whitcomb.  We  spent  last  year,  $694.20 ;  and  the  year  before, 

$968. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  approximately  $1,000? 

Col.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  that.  You  might  cut 
out  $100  or  $200. 

Saturday,  November  .27,  1920. 

medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  war  with  germany. 

BTATEHEHT  OF  COL.  CHABLES  LYNCH,  MEDICAL  CORPS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  this  year  of 
$60,000  for  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  With 
Germany. 
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Col.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  printing  the  records  of  the  war  in 
this  history. 

Col.  Lynch.  No,  sir.    It  is  a  medical  and  surgical  history. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  it? 

Col.  Lynch.  We  are  getting  along  very  well.  We  have  been 
giving  ourselves  all  the  time  that  we  could,  so  far  as  the  actual 
printing  is  concerned.  The  requisition  for  the  printing  of  the  first 
volume  willgo  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  then  to  the  Government 
Printing  OflSce  on  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $50,000  will  you  expend  this 
year? 

Col.  Lynch.  All  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  will  this  history  be? 

Col.  Lynch.  It  will  contain  15  volumes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  written? 

Col.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  history  is  being  written,  as  I  understand  it, 
by  leading  surgeons  throughout  the  country,  without  receiving  any- 
^thing  for  the  manuscripts. 

Col.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  manuscripts  have  been  contributed? 

Col.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  or  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  going  to  be  a  history  or  medical  work  that 
is  worth  while? 

Col.  Lynch.  We  think  it  will  be  very  well  worth  while. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  be  a  real  contribution  to  the 
profession  ? 

Col.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  We  have  a  professional  board 
and  they  met  this  month.  It  is  composed  of  men  of  the  class  of 
Dr.  Welch  of  Johns-Hopkins,  Dr.  Brewer  of  New  York,  Dr.  Salmon 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Finney  of  Baltimore,  and  several  others.  They 
were  very  enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  of  getting  a  very  valu- 
able history  together. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  having  it  printed  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office? 

Col.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  provided  in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Magee.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  complete  the  publi- 
cation within  the  limit  of  $150,000? 

Col.  Lynch.  I  think  we  will. 


transportation  facilities  on  inland  and  coastwise  waterways, 

Saturday,  November  27,  1920. 

m 

STATEMENT  OF  BBIO.  OEN.  W.  D.  CONNOB,  UNITE])  STATES  AJOCI, 
CHIEF  OF  INLAND  AND  COASTWISE  WATERWAYS  SEBYICE. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  $4,000,000  appropriated  for 
this  year  for  additional  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  boats, 
barges,  and  tugs,  and  other  transportation  facilities  necessary  to  de- 
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A-^elop  the  inland,  canal,  and  coastwise  waterways  of  the  United 
^States. 

(xen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  this  money  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Do  you  desire  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  somewhat  in  detail,  but  not  too  much  so, 
as  we  are  trying  to  condense  our  hearings  as  much  as  possible. 

terminal  facilities. 
(See  p.  1114.) 

Gen.  Connor.  About  $2,100,000  is  for  terminal  facilities,  and  from 
that  we  expect  to  put  a  terminal  at  East  St.  Louis,  a  terminal  at 
Cairo,  one  at  Mempnis,  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans,  and  a  coal-handling 
plant  at  Mobile.  In  addition  to  that,'  a  small  coal-handling  plant 
at  Cordova,  Alabama,  and  an  interchange  at  Demopolis. 

The  Chairman.  These  terminals  are  not  local  terminals,  are  they? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  embarked  on  anything  that 
would  commit  us  to  providing  local  terminals.  We  have  taken  the 
stand  that  where  a  terminal  is  for  purely  local  purposes  the  termi- 
nal must  be  provided  by  the  locality,  and  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  Government  construction  only  where  the  terminal  is  an  inter- 
change point  of  material  size  between  rail  and  water  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  let  the  contracts  for  these  terminals? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir.  I  took  charge  in  August,  and  the  plans 
are  now  being  drawn.  We  are  prepared  now  to  make  the  contract 
for  the  Cordova  tipple  and  the  plans  are  pretty  well  along  for  the 
Mobile  coal-handling  plant.  The  plans  for  Memphis  are  pretty  well 
under  way,  and  so  are  those  at  East  St.  Louis.  The  rest  are  in 
process  of  study  and  development. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  let  these  contracts  by  competi- 
tive bids? 

Gen.  Connor.  All  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  co.st-plus  contracts? 

Gen.  Connor.  Not  while  I  am  in  charge;  no.  sir.  I  believe  it  is 
contrary  to  law,  anyway;  but  at  any  rate,  whetner  it  is  contrary  to 
law  or  not,  none  will  be  so  let. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  rest  of  the  appropriation  be  used 
for? 

additions  to  floating  plant. 

(See  p.  1116.) 

Gen.  Connor.  The  rest  of  the  appropriation  is  for  additions  to 
the  floating  plant  that  was  provided  under  the  Sailroad  Administra- 
tion but  which  was  let  under  war-time  contracts  and  which  were  of 
necessity  more  or  less  on  the  basis  of  a  general  contract,  which  would 
be  added  to  or  taken  away  from  as  a  further  study  of  the  plans 
required.  On  that  theory  there  are  supplemental  contracts  of  various 
kinds  and  changes  that  develop  which  must  be  made  to  fit  the  plant 
to  the  experience  we  have  obtained  in  the  last  two  years  of  operation, 
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and  in  addition  to  that* there  is  the  payment  for  the  operating  deficit 
which  still  continues  on  all  of  the  barge  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  contracts  for  any  of  the  barges  been  let 
prior  to  this  appropriation? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  were  all  of  them  let  prior  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  let  no  contract  for  floating  plants  that 
will  consume  a  part  of  this  appropriation  since  the  appropriation 
was  granted? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  is  no  contract  except  possibly 
for  small,  minor  changes.  There  is  no  large  plant  included  in  thL«: 
appropriation  whatsoever. 

terminal  FACHilTIES. 

(See  pp.  1113,  1121.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  list  there  of  the  terminals  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  construct  and  the  total  estimated  cost  of  eadi 
one? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  we  could 
say  what  the  total  cost  will  be.  In  almost  every  case  the  terminal 
we  would  build  will  be  built  in  conjunction  with  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  the  place.  At  St.  Louis  ours  will  be  a  separate  terminal: 
at  Vicksburg  it  will  be  a  separate  terminal ;  and  at  Mobile  and  Cor- 
dova separate.  In  all  the  other  places  we  exj)ect  to  build  a  part  of 
the  terminal  ourselves,  which  will  be  a  unit  in  the  entire  terminal 
project  which  the  municipality  is  planning  on  their  water  front,  or 
else  under  the  terms  of  the  act  we  propose  to  advance  funds  to  the 
locality  to  build  the  terminal  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  not  a  plan  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time  as  to  what  each  one  of  these  terminals  will  cost 
and  the  total  number  of  terminals  it  is  considered  necessary  to  con- 
struct in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested  by  the  transportation 
act. 

Gen.  Connor,  i  think  that  any  figures  I  could  give  at  this  time 
as  to  what  would  be  the  completed  project  would  be  rather  indefinite, 
because  we  do  not  know  what  the  activities  will  develop  into.  I  can 
give  a  table,  if  you  so  desire,  showing  what  we  are  planning  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that;  one  table  with  regard 
to  terminals  showing  your  present  plans  with  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture and  another  table  with  regard  to  floating  equipment  that  you  are 
planning. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  will  subinit  those  tables.  In  connection  with  that  I 
will  say  that  we  are  planning  no  immediate  increase  in  the  floating 
plant.  If  we  actually  had  me  floating  plant  now  under  contract, 
we  would  be  in  excellent  condition,  and  really  our  whole  handicap, 
or  half  of  our  handicap,  has  been  the  fact  tnat  the  floating  plant 
that  was  contracted  for  by  the  Eailroad  Administration  has  just 
begun  to  be  delivered  on  the  Mississippi- Warrior  River  section. 
The  other  half  has  been  the  lack  of  termmals. 
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I.  Table  of  terminals  proposed  for  inlanti  and  coastwise  iraterways. 


Place. 


East  St.  Louis.... 

SoathSt.  Louis... 

Cairo 

Memphis 

Do 

VicksbuzF 

MobUe 

New  Oiieans 

Do 

CordOYft 

Demopolis 

Immlgrmtian  Sta 
tion,  Algiers. 


Nature  of  terminal. 


Incline. 


Dock... 
Incline. 
Dock... 


Cotton-handling 
equipment. 

Coal-handfiiig  plant . 

Grain  elevator 

Dock 

Storage   bins    coal 
tipple. 

Interdiange 

Mooring  facilities 


Amount  proposed. 


From  1021 
appro- 
priation. 


1270,000 


90,000 
450,000 


450,000 
300,000 
270,000 


18,000 
'26,066' 


From  1922 
appro- 
priation. 


S500,Q00 


75,000 


500,000 
50,000 

30,000 
30,000 


Amount  ex- 
pended or 

contempHt- 
ed  by  mu- 
nicipality. 


1500,000 


1,000,000 


100,000,000 


15,000 


Remarks. 


Considerable  money— exact 
amount  unknown-~has 
been  spent  by  St.  Louis 
already. 


Land  to  be  furnished  by  mu' 
nicipality. 


Do. 
Do. 
Loan  to  State  of  Louisiana. 
Do. 


By  agreement  with  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 


New  floating  equipment  proposed  by  Inland  and  coastwise  waterways  service, 
none. 

Floating  equipment  remaining  undelivered  on  contracts  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration :  For  New  York  Canal  section,  2  self-propelled  barges ;  for  Missis- 
sippi section,  5  towboats,  tunnel  screw,  1  terminal  barge,  2  steel  cargo  barges; 
Warrior  River  section,  2  towboats,  tunnel  screw,  3  self-propelled  barges. 

OPERATING  DBTIOrr. 


(See  p.  1117.) 

The  Chairman.  General,  how  much  did  you  say  you  had  allotted 
for  terminals  out  of  this  $4,000,000? 

Gen.  Connor.  Approximately  $2,100,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  you  $1,900,000  for  floating 
equipment. 

Gen.  Connor.  None  of  that  will  be  spent  for  new  floating  equip- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  that  be  spent  for? 

Gen.  Connor.  One  of  the  other  items  will  be  operating  deficit. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  operating  deficit  last  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  it  in  two  figures.  The  operating  deficit  on 
the  Mississippi- Warrior  section  was  $740,782.59.  On  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal  it  was  $160,718.21.    That  is  for  the  year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  we  operate  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  therefore  most  of  our  figures  are  carried  by  cal- 
endar years.  These  figures  are  for  the  calendar  year  which  covers 
a  season's  operation.  I  can  correct  those  to  make  them  for  the 
fiscal  year  if  you  so  desire. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Maoee.  What  was  the  amount  on  the  New  York  canal  f 

Gen.  Connor.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighteen  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents. 
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TERMINAL  FACILITIES. 
(See  p.  1113.) 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  required  out  of 
this  $6,924,350  for  which  you  are  asking  for  tenninals? 

Gen.  Connor.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  New  Orleans, 
$500,000  for  St.  Louis,  and  $75,000  for  further  equipment  at  Mem- 
phis. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  total  of  $1,075,000,  and  that  is  all 
you  are  estimating  for  terminals  for  next  year  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  all  for  next  year ;  yes,  sir. 

FOR  additions  TO  FLOATING  EQUIPMENT. 

(See  p.  1113.) 

The  Chairman.  How  much  for  floating  equipment? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  will  not  be  for  purchase  of  equipment,  but  to 
replace  funds  that  we  have  had  to  expend  out  of  operating  revenues 
and  the  general  appropriation  for  this  year  for  rebuilding  of  the  old 
plant  that  was  taken  over  by  the  Kailroad  Administration,  approxi- 
mately $200,000  for  the  Mississippi- Warrior  Kiver  section  and  ap- 
proximately $140,000  for  the  New  York  canal  section. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  expended  for?  You  say  it  is  to 
replace  a  fund  already  expended. 

Gen.  Connor.  We  are  asking  that  for  the  making  over  of  the 
Barrett  and  WdUdce.  Those  boats  were  taken  over  by  the  Kailroad 
Administration,  and  throughout  the  war  they  were  worked  without 
any  layup  at  all,  and  finally  they  simply  had  to  be  laid  up  and  re- 
paired, so  that  they  have  been  put  into  drydock  and  the  hulls  prac- 
tically rebuilt.  All  the  timbers  that  had  decayed  were  replaced  in  the 
towboats  Barrett  and  WaCUwe^  and  that  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  we  had  this  year,  and  out  of  operating  revenues,  and  we  are 
asking  to  have  that  replaced  for  us  next  year,  so  that  we  can  make 
the  balance  on  the  books  and  expend  these  sums  for  items  that  were 
planned  to  be  covered  by  this  year's  appropriation  but  which  we  will 
not  be  able  to  take  care  of,  because  the  repair  of  this  floating  plant 
took  priority. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  contracts  let  for  new  barges, 
were  there  not? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  were  all  let  under  the  Kailroad  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  been  paid  for,  or  will  be  paid  for, 
under  the  Kailroad  Administration? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  considerable  changes 
which  we  will  have  to  make  in  the  barges  which  will  be  paid  for  out 
of  this  1921  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  a  little  less  than  $1,500,000  for 
the  terminals  and  for  this  floating  equipment.  What  is  the  rest  of 
the  money  for? 
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OPERATING   DEFICIT. 

(See  p.  1115.) 

Gen.  Connor.  We  are  counting  on  $297,000  as  the  operating  deficit 
for  the  Mississippi  River  section,  and  $71,400  for  the  Warrior  River 
section,  or  a  total  of  $368,400. 

Mr.  Magee.  For  what  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  will  be  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  and  in  addition 
we  estimate  an  operating  deficit  on  the  New  York  Canal  section  ot 
about  $55,886.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  think  the  New  York  Canal 
section  is  going  to  come  out  just  about  even  this  year,  so  I  am  hoping 
that  this  lund  will  not  be  needed  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  will  not  be  needed  next  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  hope  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  total  operating  deficit  that  you  antici- 
pate next  year  would  be  about  $424,000? 

Gen.  Connor.  Approximately  that ;  yes,  sir. 

CHANGES  IN  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  need  for  next  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  are  a  variety  of  small  items,  such  as  changes 
in  equipment  that  will  be  necessary  as  we  work  them  out  and  find 
that  certain  changes  should  be  made.  On  the  New  York  Canal  sec- 
tion there  is  about  $100,000  for  such  changes  in  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  New  York  Canal? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Mississippi  and  Warrior  Rivers. 
Is  there  anything  there  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  pretty  well  covered  there 
without  any  new  equipment,  or  any  important  changes. 

ON  NEW  YORK  BARGE  CANAL. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  equipment 
you  propose  on  the  New  York  Canal? 

(len.  Connor.  Changes  in  the  location  of  the  steering  apparatus. 
The  towing  engines  are  too  far  aft  and  the  cables  lead  out,  we  will 
say,  about  this  much  [indicating  relatively]. 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  You  mean  on  the  New  York  Canal? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

OPIX)8mON  or  PEOPLE  OF  state  of  new  YORK  TO  GOVERNMENT  OPERATION 

OF  BARGES  ON  NEW  YORK  BARGE  CANAL. 

Mr.  Magee.  New  York  State  is  very  determinedly  opposed  to  gov- 
ernmental operation  of  barges  on  its  canal,  and  they  want  the  (3ov- 
ernment  to  get  out  of  the  business  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 
I  have  been  reading  the  new  language  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  I  think  that  could  be  amended  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
l)eople  of  my  State.  They  want  the  Government  to  sell  the  barges  to 
private  parties  or  to  corporations,  at  such  prices  as  the  Government 
may  deem  fair,  to  l)e  continued  in  operation  upon  the  barge  canal, 
but  the  State  is  determined  to  get  rid  of  governmental  competition, 
because  we  can  not  get  private  capital  interested  in  operations  upon 
the  canal  in  competition  with  the  Government.  There  were  hearings 
at  the  last  session  before  committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
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upon  this  proposition.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar 
with  them  or  not. 

Gen.  Connor.  No  ;  I  was  not  in  the  country  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Maoee.  As  I  recall,  the  part  of  the  tonnage  on  the  canal*oper- 
ated  by  the  Government  was  about  33^  per  cent,  approximately,  as  I 
recall,  or  something  like  that,  and  I  would  like  to  know  now,  if  I 
can  find  out,  what  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  will  be.  If 
this  language  is  to  be  amended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State,  that 
is  one  thing,  but  I  will  fight  in  the  committee  and  in  the  House,  and 
I  think  the  otate  will,  too,  any  proposition  for  further  governmental 
operation  by  the  War  Department  of  barges  upon  that  canal,  and 
for  any  further  expenditure,  to  make  up  a  deficit  in  operation,  or 
for  changes  in  equipment,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  From  my  view- 
point it  is  an  absolute  waste  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  Grovernment. 
We  want  the  Government  to  take  its  hands  off  of  our  property  and 
leave  us  to  develop  our  waterway  in  the  interest  of  the  otate  of  New 
York  and  the  country  generally.  That  is  our  unalterable  position^ 
and,  as  I  understand,  the  proposition  will  be  backed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State,  and  by  the  entire  representation  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  regardless  or  party.  That  is  as  I  imderstand  it,  and  with  that 
statement  we  might  save  some  time  on  it. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  feeling  had  changed 
considerably  during  this  year  of  operation ;  I  was  given  that  view  of 
the  matter,  and  naturally  I  asked  my  representatives  up  in  New 
York  what  their  reactions  were,  and  I  rather  got  the  opinion  that  the 
feeling  in  opposition  to  the  Government  operating  the  barge  canal 
until  it  had  developed  into  a  paying  proposition  was  not  nearly  as 
strong  as  it  had  been.  : 

Mr.  Magee.  In  connection  with  that,  the  statements  of  the  gover- 
nor-elect in  the  campaign  were  very  emphatic  upon  this  proposition, 
and  he  is  a  man  who  well  understands  the  situation  and  is  a  very 
determined  man  in  doing  things  in  the  public  interest.  So  I  assume 
that  whatever  sentiment  you  may  have  heard  expressed  will  not  be 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  iState  and  will  receive  but  sliglit  con- 
sideration from  the  State  authorities  for  the  next  two  years. 

Gen.  Connor.  In  regard  to  competition  on  the  canal,  I  will  say 
that  the  rates  on  the  Government  equipment  are  higher,  or  were 
higher  at  certain  times  during  the  year,  than  on  privately  owned 
equipment;  there  have  been  many  cuts  in  the  rates  by  the  private 
owners,  but  we  have  steadily  maintained  the  prices  that  we  had,  s«> 
that  the  trade  which  we  have  developed  has  been,  over  a  considerable 
period,  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  local  owners  were  charging.  We 
refused  to  make  a  cut  on  the  basis  that  ours  was  what  we  considered 
a  fair  charge  in  the  knowledge  of  our  experience. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  you  can  see.  General,  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  governmental  control  or  operation  upon  public  navigable 
waters  and  governmental  operation  of  a  canal  built  and  owned  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  During  the  war  my  State  was  willing  to  do 
anything  to  further  operations,  but  now  tnat  the  war  is  over  we  not 
only  request  but  we  absolutely  demand  that  the  Government  take  it^ 
hands  off  our  canal  and  leave  it  for  operation  by  private  enterprise, 
as  contemplated  by  the  State. 

Gen.  Connor.  My  attitude  in  the  matter  is  that  I  am  simply  the 
agent  of  you  gentlemen  and  whatever  you  direct  me  to  do  I  want  to 
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<io  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  If  we  continue  it  or  if  we  turn  these 
l^arges  over  or  if  they  should  be  sold,  these  proposed  changes  would 
ilevelop  immediately  since  they  are  the  practical  results  from  the 
year's  operation  of  the  boats. 

Mr.  Magee.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want  any  appro- 
priation made  by  this  committee  for  any  changes  of  equipment  or  for 
eontinued  operations  by  the  Government  on  that  canal. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  will  say  that  there  are  demands  from  other  water- 
ways and  that  the  people  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  boats  trans- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  just  the  point.  We  do  not  want  them  trans- 
ferred, and  that  is  one  point  which  I  raise.  They  were  built  espe- 
c  iaily  for  operation  on  the  canal,  and  the  resolution  which  was  intro- 
<luced  in  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  as 
1  recall,  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  barges  now  operating  on  the 
canal  to  orivate  parties,  with  a  limitation  of  continued  operation 
upon  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal.  We  do  not  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sacrifice  its  property;  they  can  appraise  the  value  of 
these  boats,  but  we  do  demand  tnat  the  Government  sell  these  boats 
for  continued  operation  upon  the  barge  canal,  as  is  the  apparent  in- 
tent of  the  new  language  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

Gen.  Connor.  That  was  written  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  I  do  not  think  the  present  authorities  had  anything 
in  view  looking  to  permanent  g^ovemmental  ownership. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  I  would  like  to  know,  if  I  can  (jet  the  informa- 
tion, is  what  the  attitude  of  the  War  Department  will  be  as  to  gov- 
ernmental interference  in  the  operation  of  our  canal. 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  notning  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Magee.  With  the  operation  of  your  barges  on  the  canal. 
Gen.  Connor.  I  made  a  trip  through  the  canal  in  September  and 
really  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  that  beautiful  waterway  so  little 

used 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  The  Government  has  made  it  that  sad 
sight  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  fighting.  We  say  that  you 
should  get  out  and  permit  us  to  restore  operation  upon  that  canai  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  State,  in  the  interest  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
and  the  country  generally. 

Gen.  Connor.  T  can  not  see,  of  course,  how  you  get  the  view  that 
the  Government  has  caused  that  condition. 

Mr.  Magee.  Because  we  can  not  pet  private  capital  interested  to 
compete  with  the  Government :  that  is  the  cause  of  it. 

Gen.  Connor.  But  the  Government  has  charged  a  higher  rate  for 
the  service  it  renders  than  the  private  capital  invested  there  now. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  telling  you  what  the  claim  is,  that  you  can  not 
get  private  capital  to  operate  in  the  same  field  against  governmental 
competition. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  was  simply  putting  the  facts  before  yon,  that 
we  are  charging  more  to  move  a  ton  of  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  or  a  ton  of  flaxseed  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  than  the  pri- 
vate parties  are  charging.  If  we  were  undercutting  them  that 
would  be  a  different  thing.  I  am  not  arguing  the  matter,  but  I  am 
just  giving  you  the  facts;  if  we  were  hauling  it  at  a  less  rate  than 
they  were  we  would  be  interfering  with  their  business,  naturally, 
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because  we  would  be  taking  it  from  others,  but  when  we  chargv 
more 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  There  is  practically  no  private  enter- 
prise there  because  we  can  not  get  private  enterprise  interested :  we 
can  not  get  private  capital  to  invest  monev  there  as  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  there.  You  can  operate  your  barges  on  the  rivers  of  the 
country  and  the  public  waterways  to  your  heart's  content,  but  we 
do  not  want  you  spending  public  moneys  and  wasting  public  moneys. 
You  had  a  deficit  in  1919  of  over  $160,000,  and  anticipate  a  deficit 
in  1922  of  over  $65,000.  Now,  we  want  the  Government  to  save 
money  and  keep  off  of  our  canal.    That  is  the  proposition. 

Gen.  CoNxoR.  There  is  quite  a  call  for  that  equipment  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware 

Mr.  Magee  (interposing).  Yes;  they  would  take  it  all  away: 
they  do  not  care  how  much  they  cripple  our  waterway ;  that  is  the 
point,  exactly.  This  language,  I  think,  can  readily  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  us  to  retain  these  barges  for  operation  upon  the  water- 
way TOT  which  they  were  built. 

Gen.  Connor.  Of  course  that  is. for  Congress  to  decide;  it  is  not 
for  me  to  decide. 

Mr.  Magee.  If  the  policy  of  Gen.  Hines  is  to  be  continued  by  the 
War  Department  I  simply  want  to  know  it,  the  State  authoVitie> 
want  to  know  it,  and  then  we  can  act  accordingly. 

LIST   or   EQUIPMENT   ON    NEW    YORK    STATE   BARGE    CANAL. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  General,  you  have,  of  course,  a  list  of  the 
equipment  on  the  New  York  State  oarge  canal  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  and  if  you  desire  I  will  put  a  list  of  the 
equipment  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  cost. 

Gen.  Connor.  For  the  Mississippi  and  the  Warrior  Rivers  as 
well  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  all  the  equipment  you  have. 

Gen.  Connor.  Very  well. 

III.  Mississippi  River  section. 


No. 


28 
5 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 

10 
1 


2 
5 
1 


Type. 


OOVERNMENT-OWNED  EQUIPMENT 

All-steel  box  barRe,  open  hold 

Steel  open-deck  house  barge 

Oil  lighters 

Track  barges 

Towboats 

United  States  unloader 

Wharf  boat 

All-steel  box  barges,  open  hold  > 

Towboat  I 

Total  value  equipment  in  service — 

NOT  YET  DEUVERED. 

All-steel  box  barges 

Towboats 

Steel  terminal  barge 

Total 

Qruid  total 


Cost. 


12,800,000.00 

236,600.00 

40,000.00 

160,000.00 

25114,934.20 

33.878.05 

18,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

360,000.00 


4,923,312.25 


200.000.00 

1,800,000.00 

320.000.00 


2,320,000.00 


7,243,312.25 


Depreda- 
tion. 


992,016.82 
8,9SS.49 
1,278.07 
2,556.14 

20,449.12 
1,534.44 
1,020.29 


127,807.17 


Present 
Talw. 


$2,707.98339 
227. 547.51 

38.721.93 
147.443.86 
264.4S5.tf 

32.343.61 

i6,9TO.n 

1,000.00000 
360,000.00 


4,796,505.08 


200,000.00 
I  1,800,000.(0 
I        320,000.00 


2,330,000.00 


127,807.17  I    7,  U6, 505  OR 


I  Delivered  but  not  yet  in  service. 
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IV.  Warrior  River  section. 


No, 


43 
3 
.«> 
t 
2 
1 
1 


Type. 


2 

3 


OOVERNMENT-OWNSD  EQUIPMENT. 

Open  wood  coal  barges 

Towboats 

Self-propelled  barges  (gas  producer  type) 

ColUer 

Unloaders 

Self-propelled  barge  (tunnel  stem  sciew) 

TowDoat  (Cordova) » 


C06t. 


Total  value,  equipment  in  service . 

NOT  YET  DELIVERED. 

Towbofits 

Self-propelled  barges 


Total 

Grand  total. 


$190,246.03 

38,058.00 

188,701.45 

60,013.05 

22,336.00 

244,400.00 

137,000.00 


Deprecia- 
tion. 


Present 
value. 


880,754.53 


274,000.00 
<  33, 200. 00 


1,007,200.00 


133,003.21 

12,618.85 

35,915.19 

11,648.17 

3,882.72 


1157,242.82^ 

25,439.15 

152,786.25 

48,364.88 

18,453.28 

244,400.00 

137,000.00 


97,068.14 


783,686.39 


274,000.00' 
733,200.00) 


1,887,954.53 


1,007,200.00 


97,068.14  I    1,790,88<?.39 


>  Delivered  but  not  yet  in  service. 

Table  V. — Equipment   transferred  from  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States 

Army,  to  inland  waterways. 

5  derrick  scows $51,  480.  OO 

lO   car  floats 625,000.00 

19  (lock  scows ^ ^.__  117,642.00 


794, 122.  00 


FOR  AUTHORITY  TO  SELL  EQUIPMENT. 

(See  p.  1124.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  certain  authority  to  sell  some 
of  this  equipment  ? 

(ien.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  authority  was  asked  in  view  of 
tlie  position  taken  by  the  State  of  New  York  with  regard  to  the  barges 
on  the  canal  ? 

(Jen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  it  was  put  in,  I  think,  with  the  idea  that 
Congress  had  enunciated  its  intention  in  the  transportation  act  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  would  be  charged  to  do  his  best,  under  the 
laws,  to  continue,  encourage,  and  develop  water  transportation,  but 
I  found  nothing  in  the  act,  and  after  discussing  it  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  I  found  that  he  concurred,  nothing  to  the  effect  that 
Congress  intended  to  go  into  the  transportation  business  as  a  con- 
tinuing business  under  the  Government,  but  rather  that  its  idea 
was  to  develop  on  these  inland  and  coastwise  waterways  a  traffic  to 
tide  over  the  early  lean  years.  After  a  barge  line  had  become  a  pay- 
ing proposition,  thereafter  the  Government  would  have  no  further 
interest  and  would  dispose  of  the  barge  line  in  question  and  carry  its 
pioneering  work  to  another  waterway. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  of  the  items  you  have  given  me  for  next 
year  is  $1,939,000,  which  is  about  $5,000,000  less  than  your  total 
estimate. 
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rOR  REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  TERMINALS  AND  ESTAB- 
LISHING NEW  LINES. 

Gen.  Connor.  With  the  idea  in  mind  which  I  just  gave  of  develop- 
ment, there  is  asked  for  in  the  estimates  submitted  a  revolving  fund 
of  $5,000,000  for  capital  with  which  to  continue  the  construction  of 
terminals  and  the  establishment  of  lines  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  now  being  operated.  This  $5,000,000  in  the  act  is  a  revolving 
fund  that  will  practically  furnish  a  working  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  lines,  and  with  that  fund  there  would  be  a  work- 
ing capital  which  would  be  replaced  as  a  line  was  sold  or  as  a  State 
paid  back  the  funds  that  were  lent  to  it  for  terminals,  and  the  same 
fund  would  be  available  for  the  development  of  terminals  at  other 
points,  for  the  expansion  of  utilities  at  interchange  points,  or  for  the 
construction  of  new  plant  for  new  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  of  those  projects  in  view  that  you 
would  commence  next  year  if  the  revolving  fund  were  available? 

for  establishment  of  piiiladelphia-beaufort,  n.   c,  branch   to 

new  york  barge  canal. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  first  thing  that  I  would  recommend  would  W 
the  establishment  of  the  branch  to  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  which 
has  lately  been  set  up  between  Philadelphia  and  Beaufort,  N.  C., 
a^nd  feeders  to  that  line  from  streams  like  the  James  River  and  the 
Appomatox,  tributaries  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  what  it  would  cost  to  establish 
these  additional  facilities  along  the  lines  you  have  indicated? 

Gen.  Connor.  No  specific  items  are  asked  under  the  $5,000,000  re- 
volving fund.  It  is  a  working  capital  to  be  expended,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  lor  the  continuation  and  addition 
of  lines,  with  no  particular  lines  in  mind  at  this  present  time,  except 
the  one  I  just  mentioned. 

TERMINAL  FACILniES. 

(See  p.  1114.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  survey  to  enable  you  to  state 
whether  or  not  private  capital,  as  normal  business  is  resumed  and  the 
need  for  transportation  facilities  on  these  rivers  and  canals  becomes 
apparent,  will  supply  the  money? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will.  Water  transporta- 
tion is  dependent  upon  two  things.  The  first  is  a  modern  economical 
equipment,  but  over  and  above  that  is  the  question  of  terminals.  It 
is  a  surprising  fact,  but  true,  that  out  of  every  $100  we  get  for 
transporting  ireight  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of, 
roughly,  1,400  miles,  it  takes  40  per  cent  to  get  that  freight  from  the 
railroad  cars  into  the  barges  at  St.  Louis  and  out  of  the  barges  on  to 
the  railroad  cars  or  into  trucks  at  New  Orleans ;  almost  40  per  cent 
on  certain  items  is  eaten  up  in  the  interchanges,  and  the  great  point 
about  the  development  of  inland  waterways  has  oeen  the  worldng  out 
of  terminals  in  an  eflFort  to  find  which  are  the  most  economical  and 
which  are  the  most  efficient  for  the  different  kinds  of  traffic.    I 
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l>elieve  that  the  first  step  in  which  private  capital  will  commence  to 
make  money  is  on  what  you  might  call  the  local  freight,  if  you  speak 
in  railroad  parlance.  We  pick  up  freight  at  St.  Louis  and  our  first 
titop  is  Memphis  and  our  next  stop  is  Vicksburg.  Now,  with  our 
terminals  at  Memphis  not  only  can  we  handle  our  products  back  and 
forth  across  the  wnarves  at  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  now  costs,  but 
the  wharves  will  be  available  to  local  steamers.  As  we  do  not  stop 
lietween  Memphis  and  Vicksburg,  I  think  that  local  steamers,  which 
are  operating  there,  will  immediately  commence  to  make  it  a  paying 
business  to  pick  up  the  stuff  that  we  unload  at  Memphis  and  deliver 
it  to  the  small  towns  on  the  Mississippi  where  we  can  not  stop  with 
our  big  floats. 

In  the  history  of  transportation,  to  my  recollection,  there  are  not 
more  than  probably  half  a  dozen  railroads  in  this  country  that  have 
not  gone  through  their  period  of  bankruptcy  and  receivership  while 
the  pioneer  line  was  being  developed,  and  water  transportation  is 
so  important  and  such  an  economic  measure  that  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment can  well  afford  to  develop  these  lines  and  carry  the  thing 
over  the  lean  years  until  it  becomes  a  paying  proposition,  and  that 
will  not  be  until  the  terminals  are  developed  and  until  we  have 
shown  what  can  be  done  with  new  equipment. 

CHARACTER  OF  EQUIPMENT  ON  NEW  YORK  BARGE  CANAL. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  equipment  on  the  New  York  State 
barge  canal.  Is  it  of  such  character,  if  the  State  wanted  you  to  get 
out  and  if  there  was  no  one  who  wanted  to  byy  your  equipment  if 
you  decided  to  get  out,  that  you  could  use  it  on  lines  lilce  the  new 
line  you  propose  to  establish  from  Philadelphia  to  Beaufort? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  equipment? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  could  use  the  same  equipment  from  Philadel- 
phia, or  from  Bordentown,  down  to  Beaufort. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  one 
or  two  men  who  might  want  to  get  the  equipment  at  a  ridiculous 
undervaluation  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Oh,  no.  I  would  oppose,  as  a  representative  of 
the  Government,  any  sacrifice  of  that  equipment.  The  equipment, 
with  minor  changes,  is  a  splendid,  up-to-date  equipment,  ana  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any — I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  it  is  superior  td) 
any  being  operated  by  any  company  in  the  world. 

SUITAWLITY  or  EAGLE  BOATS  FOR  rREIGHT  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  General,  how  about  the  Eagle  boats  of  the  Navy? 
Are  they  suitable  for  this  work?  I  understand  there  are  a  lot  of 
them  for  which  the  Navy  has  no  use. 

Gen.  Connor.  Well,  frankly,  Mr.  Good,  I  have  been  out  of  the 
country  so  long  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  term  "  Eagle  boat ".» 
is;  I  was  in  France  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war  and  only 
came  back  early  this  year,  so  that  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  Eagle  boats  were  constructed  by  the  Ford 
plant,  as  I  recall.  They  are  fast  boats,  and  something  along  the 
lines  of  destroyers. 
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Gen.  Connor.  Usually  such  boats  are  not  fit  for  freight  service,  be- 
cause even  the  power  boats  that  we  have  contain  machinery  that  is  so 
heavy  that  they  are  not  paying  propositions  to  run  alone;  they  are 
only  paying  when  you  operate  your  power  boat  with  from  three  to 
four  barges,  wherein  you  get  the  whole  capacity.  It  costs,  approxi- 
mately, $130  a  day  to  run  one  of  these  power  boats,  and  they  will 
only  carry  about  350  tons,  but  such  a  boat  can  nicely  handle,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  through  the  canal  three  additional  barges,  each  of  which 
will  carry  WK)  tons,  and  the  cost  of  these  daily  is  onty  about  $8  or  $10, 
so  that  the  big  expenditures  for  power  boats  come  back  to  you  when 
you  handle  barges  at  small  operating  cost. 

VALUE  OF  EQUIPifENT,  NEW  YORK  BABGE  CANAL. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  before  you  anything  which  would 
indicate  the  value  of  your  equipment  in  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  will  supply  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  that  equip- 
ment. • 

The  Chairman.  It  runs  into  the  several  million  dollars  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 

Note. — See  tables  on  pp.  — . 

FOR  AUTHORITY  TO  SELL  EQUIPMENT. 

(See  p.  1121.) 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  gave  you  authority  to  sell  that  equip- 
ment. With  that  fund  you  would  then  be  able  to  do  all  you  want 
to  do  with  your  revolving  fund  and  without  having  additional  money 
appropriated. 

Gen.  Connor.  With  this  exception,  that  I  could  not  replace  those 
barges  in  less  than  18  months  or  two  years,  and  there  would  be  a 
hiatus  in  which  we  could  do  nothing. 

Mr.  JVIagee.  I  like  the  suggestion  made  by  the  chairman.  You 
can  not  replace  them,  and  my  State  does  not  want  you  to  replace 
them,  but  we  want  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  them ;  we  want  a  chance 
for  private  capital  to  bid  on  these  boats  and  buy  them,  and  in  that 
way  you  could  probably  get  money  for  this  revolving  fund.  That  is 
a  mighty  good  proposition  for  the  Government  and  for  the  State, 
because  we  do  not  want  the  Government  there;  we  want  them  to  get 
out. 

Gen.  Connor.  But  it  would  mean  a  dead  stop  in  Government  de- 
velopment for  two  years. 

Mr.  Magee.  Why  would  that  be  so?  Suppose  you  kept  operating 
them  on  the  New  lork  State  Barge  Canal?  You  could  not  utilize 
them  at  any  other  place,  and  you  would  not  be  any  worse  off,  as  far 
as  that  proposition  is  concerned. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  could  gradually  take  them  oflf  the  barge  canal  and 
operate  them  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  know ;  but  if  they  remain  on  the  New  York  Barge 
Canal  you  would  not  be  any  worse  off  as  to  the  Black  Warrior  River, 
the  Mississippi,  or  any  other  waterway,  than  you  are  now. 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  right,  but  with  a  revolving  fund  we  would 
be  able  to  go  ahead  and  look  in  advance,  build  equipment,  we  will 
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«ay,  for  the  intercoastal  section  of  the  New  York  Canal  and  ulti- 
mately replace  them  by  new  boats,  and  dispose  of  the  other  lines. 
Rut  if  we  made  a  sale  to  Jflivate  parties  in  New  York  to-day  it  would 
"bo  two  years  before  anything  else  could  be  established  on  this  coast. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  do  not  see  that  unless  you  propose  to  take  the  barges 
away  from  the  canal  and  put  them  on  the  coast,  because  you  are  no 
\Yorse  off  by  keeping  those  barges  on  the  New  York  State  Canal,  op- 
t^rating  under  private  ownership  and  the  Government  getting  the 
money  from  their  sale,  than  you  are  now. 

Gen.  Connor.  Frankly,  that  is  exactly  what  I  would  contemplate. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  on  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  51  steel 
cargo  barges  and  21  concrete  barges,  and  we  only  have  17  of  the  steel 
self-propelled  power  boats.  Three  such  boats  were  built  at  New 
Bern,  N.  C,  and  their  delivery  only  took  place  about  six  weeks  ago, 
and  as  an  experiment,  to  see  what  we  could  develop — as  there  was  no 
iise  in  sending  them  up  to  New  York  to  lay  them  up  in  the  winter- 
time— we  are  utilizing  a  part  of  that  equipment,  which  we  had  in- 
tended to  put  on  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  down  here  during  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  that  is  a  good  place  to  keep  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  more  equipment  on  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal  than  the  Government  has,  plus  the  privately 
owned  boats  operated  on  the  canal  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  would  not  advocate  the  Government  embarking  on 
anything  more.  The  Government  has  a  splendid  fleet  there,  wnich 
has  a  tremendous  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  operating  it  now  to  its  capacity? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  all  being  operated. 

The  Chairman.  To  its  capacity? 

Gen.  Connor.  No  ;  not  to  its  capacity.     In  September,  for  instance, 
on  account  of  the  falling  price  of  grain  the  boats  were  held  up  prac-* 
tically  10  days  idle,  because  nobody  was  shipping  any  grain,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  boats  were  not  operating  at  full  capacity  at  all. 

Mr.  Btrns.  Speaking  of  those  barges  up  there,  if  the  Government 
needs  similar  barges  on  other  waters  do  you  think  the  Government 
could  sell  those  barges  and  then  turn  around  and  replace  them  for 
the  price  at  which  they  might  be  sold  to  private  parties? 

(xen.  Connor.  It  could,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should. 

Mr.  Btrns.  My  point  is  this :  It  is  not  always  good  business  to  sell 
something  that  you  have  if  it  is  up  to  date  and  just  what  you  need, 
because,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  can  get  the  full 
value  of  it ;  that  is,  the  full  value  of  its  replacement. 

Gen.  Connor.  No  ;  we  never  get  the  full  value  of  its  replacement, 
and  that  is  why  I  would  object  to  a  sacrifice  sale.  If  the  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  operate  this  through  another  year  and  if 
the  figures  we  show  after  another  yearns  operation  indicate  that  it  is 
a  paying  proposition,  then  the  Government  might  sell,  because  if  a 
line  shows  a  net  earning  of  $100,000  or  $200,000  we  have  got  a  going 
concern  to  sell,  and  when  we  would  sell  our  barges  we  would  also 
sell  the  service  we  had  developed. 

Mr.  Magee.  Whether  you  will  make  anything  or  not  is  prob- 
lematical, because  you  have  not  made  anything  yet.  You  have 
nothing  yet  but  a  deficit. 
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Gen.  Connor.  But  we  have  advancing  figures.  Last  year  they  lost 
$166,000,  and  I  can  practically  assure  you  that  to-day  we  have  a. 
clean  slate ;  that  is,  we  are  even  for  the  sea^n  of  1920  up  to  date. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Mr.  Magee.  Can  you  file  a  statenjent  showing  your  receipts  and 
expenditures? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes ;  I  have  a  statement  of  them. 

Note.— See  Table  VI,  on  p.  1121. 

Mr.  Magee.  Showing  depreciation,  etc.? 

Gen.  Connor.  Tables  showing  depreciation  have  not  been  gotten 
out ;  I  found  that  there  has  been  no  depreciation  and  no  carrying  cost 
charged  on  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  would  be  depreciation  in  your  barges. 

Gen.  Connor.  But  they  were  not  writing  it  off  on  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal. 

Mr.  Magee.  But  I  say  there  would  be,  and  any  business  concern,  of 
course,  would  write  off  depreciation. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  have  not  those  tables  made  up  here.  I  am  hav- 
ing the  whole  table  revamped  in  the  office  now,  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to  give  it  to  you. 

II.  New   York  Canal  section.   Government-owned   equipment. 
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S teel  cargo  barges 

Concrete  cargo  bzrges 

Wooden  cargo  barges 

Self-propelled  barges 

Tow  boats 

Wooden  barges  (C.  &  O.  Canal) 

Total  value  equipment  in  service 

NOT  TET  DEUVEBED. 

Self-propelled  barges 

Grand  total , 


Cost. 
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Mr.  Magee.  But  you  anticipate  a  deficit  in  1922  of  $55,885. 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is,  to  bie  safe,  if  we  lose  a  couple  of  barges  of 
flaxseed  or  a  barge  loaded  with  sugar  that  would  amount  to  big 
figures.  I  had  telephone  assurance  from  the  Federal  manager  in 
New  York  to-day  that  he  felt  November  would  show  a  profit  of 
$100,000,  which  would  practically  wipe  out  any  deficit  for  the  cal- 
endar year  up  to  date. 


SELLING  EQUIPMENT  TO  PRIVATE  CAPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  angle.  Suppose  the  Govern- 
ment embarks  upon  establishing  a  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Mobile 
and  expends  $5,000,000  in  barges  and  other  equipment,  you  establish 
a  line  and  run  it  at  a  loss,  as  you  necessarily  would  have  to  do  for 
a  while.    Then  when  you  get  it  on  a  paying  basis  private  capital  is 
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attracted  because  you  have  a  going  concern  out  of  which  they  could 
make  a  return.  It  you  decide  at  the  same  time  to  let  private  capital 
go  in  and  perform  the  service,  unless  you  do  sell  them  your  equip- 
ment you  have  lost  practically  what  the  Government  has  obtained 
in  the  way  of  benefits  to  transportation. 

By  takinff  your  boats  away  you  make  private  capital  wait  for  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  until  they  can  build  the  boats  and  rees- 
tablish the  service.  To  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  legislation  it  will 
almost  be  necessary  not  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  and  at  the  same  time  not 
to  capitalize  the  good  will  which  the  Government  has  established,  but 
to  sell  at  a  fair  price,  because  the  Government  has  gone  into  this 
matter,  as  I  look  upon  it,  more  to  establish  a  future  system  of  trans- 
portation and  to  make  it  more  efficient.  In  doing  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  make  any  money,  but,  of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  want  to  be  held  up. 

Mr.  Maoee.  Further,  on  account  of  the  exercise  of  the  war  power, 
the  State  submitted  to  that.  It  is  different  from  the  government 
operating  on  a  navigable  river,  but  we  were  willing  to  submit  because 
it  was  necessary  in  time  of  war,  but  in  time  of  peace  we  want  to 
develop  our  own  waterway  and  to  make  it  a  success  not  only  for  the 
State  but  for  the  country  at  large. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  is 
concerned,  have  they  all  the  boats  now  that  they  had  then  ? 
Mr.  Magee.  What  boats  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  boats  of  the  private  corporations. 
Mr.  Magee.  The  barge  canal  was  only  recently  completed. 
Gen.  Connor.  I  will  say  that  shipping  is  largely  a  mental  habit. 
People  get  used  to  shipping  a  certain  way  and  to  get  them  out  of  that 
habit  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  The  only  way  you  can  is  by  establish- 
ing a  service  that  the  people  believe  in.  You  get  them  shipping  in 
the  new  way  and  it  is  very  successful.  On  the  Warrior  Kiver  we 
have  a  very  wonderful  territory  in  which  to  operate.  There  is  a 
shipbuilding  concern  at  Mobile  which  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
steel  business  at  Birmingham.  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  They  are  right  now  building  steel  barges 
to  go  into  the  Warrior  River  service.  TThey  have  no  desire  to  com- 
pete with  us.  We  are  very  welcome  on  that  river.  They  say  that  as 
soon  as  we  are  ready  to  let  go  they  want  to  be  ready  to  put  their  own 
barges  into  service,  and  in  the  meantime  they  are  willing  to  lease  us 
the  barges. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  takes  the  position  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  let  go  any  time  as  soon  as  a  private  concern  will  take  it  up  and 
fully  occupy  it? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  now  you  could  get 
anybody  to  buy  the  equipment  on  any  river  that  we  have  at  much 
more  than  a  third  of  the  cost,  perhaps,  a  half,  but  if  it  was  in  paying 
condition  where  we  could  show  them  the  net  business  for  last  year  we 
cleared  so  much,  and  tell  them  that  when  they  take  the  plant  they 
would  take  the  good  will,  take  the  established  practice,  take  the  habit 
of  mind  of  the  people  for  shipping,  the  price  we  could  get  for  the 
plant  would  be  a  great  deal  more.  They  now  say, "  You  are  a  defunct 
concern  and  lost  $166,000  during  last  year,"  but  this  year  we  will  not 
lose  anything  and  next  year  we  will  make  money  and  can  then  sell  at 
a  fair  advantage. 
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Mr.  Magee.  Your  idea  would  be,  if  applied  to  the  New  York  Barge 
Canal,  to  monopolize  the  business  practically  of  the  canal  and  when 
you  got  the  Government  plant  to  be  a  going  concern  you  would  sell  it, 
and  if  you  sold  it  to  a  single  corporation  that  corporation  would  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  operation  of  the  canal.  Certainly  that  would  be  a 
most  remarkable  condition  of  affairs. 

Gen.  Connor.  You  say  that  I  said  monopoly.  There  was  not  any- 
thing like  that  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  would  result  in  that.  If  the  Government  operation 
of  these  barges  became  profitable  then  you  sell  all  the  barges  and 

Slant  to  one  corporation,  that  corporation  then  would  necessarily 
ave  a  monopoly  of  the  use  of  the  cai^al  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Tramp  barges  will  never  serve  the  New  Y'ork  State 
Canal. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  no  doubt  that  private  parties  can  buy  and 
operate  barges  upon  that  canal? 

Gen.  Connor.  No.  1  am  not  saying  that  tramp  barges,  a  barge 
services  that  is  spasmodic  and  occasional,  can  not  give  satisfactory 
service. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  course,  this  barge  canal  is  practically  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  old  Erie  Canal,  which  existed  for  a  great  many  years.  We 
want  private  ownership  of  these  boats. 

Gen.  Connor.  If  you  get  that  you  will  go  right  back  to  where  you 
were  on  the  old  Erie  Canal  when  the  thing  died. 

Mr.  Magee.  No;  it  never  died.  It  performed  a  most  wonderful 
purpose. 

Gen.  Connor.  There  was  no  reliable  service.  The  thing  was  dyin«j 
year  by  year.  If  you  watched  the  movement  of  material  on  the  canal, 
it  fell  off,  and  fell  off,  and  fell  off;  and  it  was  largely  because  the 
service  was  not  reliable. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  produce  of  all  kinds  carried 
on  the  canal  with  the  old  boats.  Of  course,  the  boats  were  towed  by 
horses  and  mules,  and  the  process  was  slow.  That  is  the  reason  we 
built  the  barge  canal.  AVnat  the  State  asks  is  only  a  reasonable 
proposition,  that  it  shall  be  permitted  to  control  and  operate  its  own 
property  in  its  own  way  in  time  of  peace.  We  claim  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  interfering  with  our  affairs;  that  the  Government  ought  to 
attend  to  is  oAvn  affairs  instead  of  wasting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  public  moneys  on  our  property  when  we  do  not  want  the 
Government  there. 

Gen.  Connor.  They  are  not  wasting  anything  on  the  State's  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  certainly  wasted  more  than  $160,000  in  the 
year  1919.  What  did  you  do  ?  You  did  little.  If  you  did  anything, 
all  you  did  was  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  railroad  interests; 
everybody  knows  that.  That  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face. 
You  are  killing  our  canal,  you  are  killing  the  business  there,  and 
we  say,  that  being  our  property  and  we  having  submitted  to  the  de- 
moralization of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  time  of  war,  in 
time  of  peace  you  get  out,  and  we  say  further  if  you  do  not  get  out, 
we  will  kick  you  out.  There  need  not  be  any  misunderstanding  about 
that.  We  propose  to  save  the  Government  money  and  we  propose 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  country  at 
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large.  We  are  not  going  to  tolerate  a  continuation  of  this  interfer- 
once  by  the  War  Department  in  our  business  any  longer.  We  might 
just  as  well  use  good,  plain  English.  So  far  as  1  am  concerned,  there 
Avill  not  be  one  cent  appropriated  by  the  appropriations  committee  if 
T  can  help  it,  for  governmental  expenditure  on  the  canal. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  of  service  rendered  there 
last  year  which  naturally  was  a  service  to  the  people  of  the  State  and 
to  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Magee.  The  State  will  never  agree  with  you  on  that  proposi- 
tion, so  discussion  is  useless. 

Will  you  please  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  steel  and  concrete  barges  in  operation  on  the  canal  and  what  you 
deem  their  reasonable  value  ? 

Note.— See  table  II  on  p.  1126. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  amount  of  freight  carried  on  the 
canal  during  the  year  1919  was  122,000  tons  eastbound  and  about 
44,000  tons  westbound,  a  total  of  166,000  tons.  Up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  the  total  tonnage  carried  was  128,000  tons  with  October 
and  November,  two  very  heavy  months,  not  included. 

VI.  Tonnage,  revenue,  expenses,  and  deficit — Neic  York  Canal  section,  inland 

and  coastwise  waterways  service. 


January... 
P'ebruary. 

March 

April 

May 

Jtiiie 

July 

August 

September . 
rictober..., 
November . 
December. . 


1919. 


ToUl. 


January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September . 


Total. 


1920. 


Tonnage. 


15,322 
15,016 
30.239 
30,731 
31,819 
21,991 
21,140 


166,258 


29,499 
23,950 
31,240 
24,604 

18,847 


128,140 


Revenue. 


$3,479.20 
3,776.43 
16,541.36 
2,549.41 
48,898.42 
48,832.33 
87,619.13 
89,885.22 
97,054.05 
58,114.81 
70,287.31 
16,313.83 


Expenses. 


Deficit. 


510,268.78 


4,278.18 

1  183.48 

1,796.69 

3,425.56 

101,997.75 

76,050.96 

105.266.48 

76,419.39 

72, 167. 71 


441.219.24 


S20,803.24 
17,172.52 
11,546.13 
12,808.44 
54,453.65 
73,407.59 
83,114.97 
97,335.42 

103,857.64 
96, 590. 91 
68,047.14 
44,341.60 


670,986.99 


14, 170. 72 

11,568.42 

6,638.75 

19,115.16 

69,520.78 

68,475.58 

102,206.97 

149,584.62 

86,776.20 


528,057.20 


Operat- 
ing 
cost. 


S17,324.04 

13,396.09 

14,995.23 

10,259.03 

5,655.23 

24,675.26 

14,504.16 

8,050.20 

6,803.59 

38,476.10 

»  2,240. 17 

2»,027.77 


160,718.21 


9,892.54 

11.751.90 

4,842.06 

15,689.60 

»  32,476.97 

»  7,575.38 

13,059.51 

•73,165.23 

14,608.49 


Percent, 
597 
454 


Average 
revenue 
per  ton. 


86,837.96 


502 
111 
150 

95 
108 
107 
166 

97 
271 


131 


331 


369 

558 

68 

90 

97 

196 

120 


119 


S3. 13 
3.10 
2.81 
2.92 
2.91 
2.68 
2.83 


2.89 


3.42 
3.05 
3.37 
3.08 
3.64 


3.36 


» Profit. 

*  This  extra  irdinary  deficit  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  charges  which  should  have  been  included 
in  Mav,  June, and  July  were  not  included  due  to  carelessness  of  an  agent  who  did  not  make  proper  reports 
and  who  was  discharged  therf  jr.    Total  deficit  f  )r  these  4  months  is  included  in  this  item. 
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VII.  Tonnage f  revenue ^  expenses^  and  deficit — Mississippi  River  section,  inlnn^I 

and  coastwise  waterways  service. 


Tonnage^ 


January 

February . . 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

Jufy 

Aug:iist 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


1919. 


4,546 

7,595 

13,628 

11,111 

10,635 

8,154 

6,200 

7,264 

9,106 

7,601 

12,654 

6,275 


Total i     104,769 


Jftiaary 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 


192a 


Total. 


9,809 
11,053 
14,543 
10,924 
23,637 
17, 178 
15,402 
15,391 
K2,464 


130,401 


Revenue. 


S13,409.88 
25,506.52 
51,436.60 
39,810.86 
40,310.70 
35,296.12 
26,047.75 
23,461.10 
29,600.23 
26,026.88 
43,401.39 
18,667.69 


372  j  975. 72 


Expenses. 


34,535.69 
34,516.87 
69,243.89 
57,083. 13 
102,969.21 
73,161.00 
60, 355.  .59 
63,767.88 
55,446.56 


551,079. 82 


$56,616.95 
65,669.84 
72,138.44 

161,778.57 
76,569.22 
76,651.14 
66,197.71 
65,443.14 
64,055.02 
71, 286. 52 
69,026.45 

100,590.25 


946,023.25 


122,766.53 
125,866.28 
123,327.15 
106,264.09 
107,691.84 
113,682.08 
124,048.37 
152,070.33 
98,357.76 


1,074,074.43 


Deficit. 


$43,207.07 
40,163.32 
20,701.84 

121,967.71 
36,2?8.58 
41,355.02 
40,149.96 
41,982.04 
34,454.79 
45,259.64 
25,625.06 
81,922.56 


573,047.53 


Operat- 
ing 
cost. 


t 


per  toe 


Percent. 
432 

258 
146 
406  I 
'        189 
217  I 
254  I 
278  ! 
216 
273 
159 
538 


88,230.84 
91,349.41 
54,083.26 
49,180.96 
4,722.63 
40,521.08 
63,692.78 
88,302.45 
42,911.20 


522,994.61 


253 


I 


355 
364 
ITS 

\m  I 
lot  1 

155 

205  I 
238  . 

in 


195 


t^44 

-i.42 

4.2»' 
\.th 
4.4i 
3.41 
3,47 
4.* 
3.52 
4.UE 


3.-2 


3.  a* 

4.t>> 

4.  :-> 

4.^1 
4.  V» 
4.> 

4.:* 

4-Tn 


\.U 


VIII.  Tonnage,  revenue,  expenses,  and  deficits.  Warrior  River  section,  inland 

and  coastwise  waterways  service. 


1919. 

Januar  y 

February 

March 

April 

M&y 

June * 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May... 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Total 


Tonnage. 


12,442 

10,023 

9,112 

8,113 

8,054 

10,583 

16,681 

14,437 

11,405 

13,456 

13, 107 

14,471 


141,884 


17,373 
11,625 
21,738 
15,410 
23,610 
20,023 
19,059 
18,047 
13,772 


160,657 


Revenue. 


S18,844  78 
13,701.50 
14,161.60 
10,548.17 
11,460.27 
31,928. 68 
25,914.06 
22,438.62 
17,698.61 
19,927.89 
16,622.00 
22,825.29 


216,071.37 


24,464.16 
18,686.16 
31,263.54 
24,296.80 
37,364.60 
32,564.84 
34, 410. 78 
32,816.24 
33,498.79 


269,365.91 


Expenses. 


$21,847.69 
22,178.86 
17,717.57 
16,^26.96 
19,255.21 
29,291.59 
37,129.92 
35,590.62 
38,452.20 
43,488.08 
42,693.94 
59,633.79 


383,806.43 


75,229.65 
79,157.06 
45,511.69 
49,486.36 
61,766  85 
52,557.29 
60,084.78 
69,899.44 
69,4«:69 


637,183.70 


Deficit. 


Operat- 
ing 
cost. 


$3,002.91 

8,477.36 

8,555.97 

6,978.79 

7,794.94 

7,363.01 

11,215.86 

13,152.00 

20,763.59 

23,560.19 

26,071.94 

36,808.50 


Per  cent. 
116 
162 
125 
157 
168 
133 
143 
158 
217 
218 
256 
261 


167,735.06  I 


50,765.49 
60,470.89 
14,248.15 
26^189.66 
14,401.25 
19,992.45 
25,674.00 
31,083.20 
26,992.80 


267,817.79 


1/1 


307 
423 
145 
203 
138 
161 
174 
194 
177 


199 


ATcrage 
revenue 
per  ton 


$L37 
LU^ 
1.3^ 
LIT 
L21 

1.3(> 

1.3d 

1.41 
1.21 
1.42 


1.36 


1.3i 

1.49 
1.37 
L34 
1.51 
1.49 
1.3» 
1.56 
1.9^ 


1.4S 


FOR  INCBEASE  OF  APPROPBIATION    FOB   SALABIES  OF  EXPEBTS,   CLEBKS,  ETC.       * 

The  Chairman.  General,  there  was  a  limitation  fixed  in  the  pres- 
ent law  of  "$17,680  for  the  payment  of  experts,  clerks,  and  other 
employees  in  the  War  Department  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
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of  section  201(e)  of  the  transportation  act,  1920,  approved  February 
i>8,  1920."    You  are  asking  that  that  be  increased  to  $45,000? 

Oen.  Connor.  That  was  evidently  made  by  Gen.  Hines  when  he 
had  Army  officers  in  great  numbers  available.  At  present  the  num- 
ber of  Army  officers  available  is  very  small.  I  can  illustrate  the 
tlifficulties  under  which  I  labor  at  the  present  time.  We  have  some- 
thing like  $15,000,000  worth  of  work  imder  contract.  Under  this 
authorization  of  $17,680  I  have  not  a  draftsman  in  the  office  and  the 
work  has  to  be  done  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans  and  sent  here, 
handled  at  long  range.  In  addition  to  that,  the  one  officer  I  have 
now  will  be  discharged  in  December  and  I  will  not  have  a  marine 
architect  and  engineer.    I  will  have  to  employ  them  as  civilians. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  sum  that  you  are  operating 
under  for  construction  purposes? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  comes  out  of  the  general  appropriation. 
The  Chairman.  Not  out  of  this  appropriation? 
Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir ;  it  is  allotted  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion from  their  funds  for  the  contracts  made  by  them. 
The  Chair31an.  You  administer  that? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  administer  it.  They  turned  over  the  contracts 
and  when  the  payments  are  due  they  turn  over  the  funds  for  pay- 
ment to  the  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  expert  services  re- 
quired ? 

Gen.  Connor.  What  I  need  is  additional  funds  to  employ  an  audit- 
ing force,  and  a  marine  architect  and  engineer,  with  his  office  force. 
Prices  are  so  high,  they  can  get  so  much  more  money  outside,  that  I 
can  not  get  them  with  the  money  available  for  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  man  I  have  now  will  go  into  other  work 
at  $8,000  a  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  are  asking  for  an  additional  authorization  for 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  out  of  the  current  year's  appropriation. 
That  has  not  come  up  as  a  supplemental  estimate. 
The  Chairman.  For  this  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  For   the  current   year,   an   additional  authorization 
under  the  current  appropriation. 
The  Chairman.  That  will  come  in  the  form  of  a  deficiency? 
Gen.  Lord.  It  will  come  in  a  supplemental  estimate. 
The  Chairman.  But  not  in  this  bill  ? 
Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir. 

duties  performed  by  experts.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  these  experts  used  in  opera- 
tion? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  are  limited  to  just  as  little  as  I  can  make  it. 
I  have  a  manager  in  New  Orleans  on  the  Mississippi-Warrior  section 
and  a  manager  in  New  York  of  the  canal  and  intercoastal  section. 
Mv  intention  is  not  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  operations  at  all. 
Tt'is  simply  to  carry  on  here  the  designing  work,  the  lettering  of  the 
big  contracts,  and  the  development  and  research  work  which  Con- 
gress, in  the  last  bill,  has  provided  shall  be  done.  If  you  recollect 
the  last  bill,  it  provided  that  a  great  deal  of  work  should  be  under- 
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taken  for  the  general  information  of  the  country.  It  is  research  and 
development  work,  a  study  of  the  waterways  situation,  fumishin*: 
information  to  anybody  at  large  who  wanted  information  in  regani 
to  rates  on  inland  traffic ;  a  study  of  the  best  floating  plant,  indicating 
any  changes  that  might  be  desirable  to  make  it  more  economical,  etc. 

In  other  words,  our  object  is  to  establish  here  a  bureau  that  will  be 
the  last  word  on  inland  water  transportation,  its  rates,  and  the  plant 
and  terminals  necessary  to  operate  it.  In  order  to  do  that,  in  acconl- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  I  simply  have  to  have  a  larger 
force  here,  because  with  the  force  I  have  1  can  do  nothing  except  to 
keep  up  the  routine  work  of  the  office  here  and  I  can  not  do  that  as 
well  as  I  ought  to. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  rates  of  pay  in  the  maximum  would  you 
employ  the  experts? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  can  not  get  anyone  to  take  Lieut.  Col.  Anderson's 
place  for  less  than  $7,000  a  year.  He  is  now  doing  the  work  he  for- 
merly did,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Fox.  who  was  getting 
$7,000  a  year.  I  let  Mr.  Fox  go  and  told  Lieut.  Col.  Anderson  that 
I  expected  him  to  do  all  the  work.  After  he  is  discharged  from  the 
Army  on  the  31st  of  December  I  can  not  get  anyone  to  do  the  work 
of  both  for  less  than  I  formerly  paid  for  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  formulated  the  transportation  act  in  this  regard  in  turning  this 
activity  over  to  the  War  Department  unless  it  was  that  in  time  of 
peace  there  would  be  something  very  active  for  the  Army  officers  to 
do.  That  might  be  impossible  in  time  of  war,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Army  has  a  great  many  men  who  have  been  trained  along  service 
that  would  fit  in  with  this,  and  I  rather  suppose  it  was  intended 
largely  that  this  expert  work  should  be  done  by  trained  and  expert 
officers  in  the  department. 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  the  intent  of  the  last  part  of  this  section.  At 
the  same  time,  after  the  present  emergency  has  expired — that  is,  six 
months  after  the  declaration  of  peace — the  Judge  Advocate  General 
has  held  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  not  authority  to  have  any 
Army  officers  on  this  work.  I  have  therefore  asked  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  authorized  to  employ  Army  officeis  in  this  work,  but  there 
are  certain  technical  men  like  the  marine  architect  and  engineer 
whom  Army  officers  can  not  replace. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  Secretary  of 
War  would  not  be  permitted  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Not  under  existing  law. 

FOR  AUTHORITY  TO  SELL  EQUIPMENT. 

(See  p.  — .) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  first  proviso  which  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  in  regard 
to  the  right  to  sell  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  would  hate  to  see  any  line  sold 
before  it  had  demonstratted  what  could  be  done,  so  that  we  might  get, 
not  only  the  price  of  the  plant,  but  the  price  of  the  good  will  and  of 
the  established  habit  of  shipping  by  that  route. 

The  Chairman.  This  proposed  act  provides  for  authority  to  sell  t 
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Cxen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  continue  the 
water  work  and  sell  when  he  thinks  best. 

FOR  CHANGE  Or  LANGUAGE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  little  further  a  change  in  the 
language  in  which  your  appropriation  is  carried.  What  is  the  neces- 
sity for  this  change?  You  want  the  word  "expenses"  inserted  in 
lieu  of  the  word  "  expense." 

Gen.  Connor.  I  suppose  that  is  typographical.  Few  people  appre- 
ciate when  they  rewrite  a  paragraph  and  change  a  word  that  it  im- 
mediately brings  up  a  question  as  to  the  new  meaning. 

FOR  DE\'ELOPMBNT  OF  NEW  LINES. 

The  Chairman,  i  hen  you  recommend  the  striking  out  of  the  word 
"  on  "  and  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  necessary  to  develop." 

(len.  Connor.  The  wor/Jing  there  reads  "On  the  inland,  canal,  or 
coastwise  waterways  acquired  by  the  United  States,"  and  the  question 
came  up  as  to  whether  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  limit  that  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  Warrior  River,  and  the  New  York  Barge  CanaL 
and  this  makes  it  clearly  the  intent  to  authorize  the  development  oi 
any  inland  or  coastwise  waterway  and  makes  it  so  there  is  not  any 
doubt. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  read  this  correctly.  Under  the 
present  law  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  you  could  develop  a 
new  line,  the  development  of  which  was  not  undertaken  before  the 
transportation  act  was  enacted  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  was  a  question  about  buying  any  plant  or 
starting  on  a  new  line,  and  I  would  hesitate  to  use  the  appropriation 
for  this  year  to  embark  on  building  a  plant  for  this  line  irom  Phila- 
delphia to  Beaufort,  although  I  think  that  the  intention  of  Congress 
was  apparently  to  develop  inland  waterways  and  not  merely  the  three 
particular  sections  which  were  then  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  A  strict  construction  of  that  would  indicate  that 
money  appropriated  was  only  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  oi)eration  of  boats,  barges,  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities  on  the  inland,  canal,  and  coastwise  waterways  of 
the  United  States  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  control  act  of  March 
31,1918. 

Gen.  Connor.  When  you  go  back  to  that,  it  is  not  very  clear.  The 
inland  waterwavs  division  of  the  Railroad  Administration  outlined 
a  series  of  developments  that  they  expected  to  carry  on  had  the  war 
continued.  They  started  in  immediately  to  develop  certain  of  them. 
Then  when  the  war  stopped  they  cut  off  the  operations  of  all  of  those, 
except  the  three  that  are  now  being  operated,  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  Warrior  River,  and  the  New  York  Barge  Canal.  It  is  not  defi- 
nite whether  Congress  intended  the  wording  of  this  fourth  para- 
graph of  section  6  of  the  Federal  control  act  to  mean  that  the  War 
Department  was  to  carry  on  the  development  policy  of  the  l^aij- 
road  Administration.  If  it  were  very  strictly  construed,  I  think  it 
might  be  held  to  mean  only  those  three  projects.    The  Secretary  of 
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War  did  not  think  the  wording  was  such  as  to  prevent  him  from 
starting  this  coastal  line  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  canal  section. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  committee  is  only  an  appropriating 
committee  and  not  a  legislative  committee.  If  it  should  be  deter- 
mined that  a  proper  construction  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  control 
act  only  authorized  the  operation  of  the  three  lines  which  were  taken 
over  under  section  6  of  the  transportation  act,  you  would  not  use  an«l 
could  not  use  the  revolving  fund  to  establish  new  lines,  unless  addi- 
tional legislation  was  enacted. 

Gen.  Connor.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  spoKe  about  continuing  operation  on  the  bar<»e 
canal.    When  will  the  canal  be  closed? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  ordinarily  closed  by  the  20th. 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  November? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  This  year  was  sucfi  a  mild  year  that  I 
think  they  kept  it  open  a  few  days  later. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  will  be  no  operation  in  December? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Magee.  And  the  operations  do  not  ordinarily  begin  until  earlv 
May? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  1st  of  May. 


Saturday,  November  27^  1920. 

RECORDS  OF  THE   WORLD  WAR. 

STATEMENTS  OF  OEN.  P.  C.  HAEBIS,  A^JXTTANT  GENERAL,  AND 

COL.  0.  I.  SPATJIDING,  JE. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  submitted  an  item,  "  For  defray- 
ing expenses  of  reproduction  of  inset  maps,  printing  and  binding  of 
records  of  the  World  War,  and  publication  of  historical  monographs, 
$250,000."    This  is  a  new  item  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  The  item  for  these  records  of  the  World 
War  and  historical  monographs  was  prepared  by  the  historical 
branch  of  the  General  Staff,  and  Col.  Spaidding  is  the  officer  in  charge 
of  that  and  can  explain  to  you  better  than  I  can  the  necessity  for  th^ 
appropriation. 

KIND  OF  WORK. 

Col.  SPAUiiDiNG.  The  kinds  of  work  contemplated  are  two.  One 
is  to  publish  precisely  as  found  records  of  military  operations.  It 
is  a  work  that  corresponds,  to  some  extent,  to  the  Records  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  plan  is  somewhat  different,  but  it  covers  the  same 
ground.  The  other  is  the  publication  of  monographs  dealing  with 
specific  phases  of  operations. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  are  going  to  publish  again  300  or  400  volumes 
with  regard  to  this  war  exactly  like  those  published  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  that  no  one  will  read  ? 

(Jol.  Spatjldino.  As  to  no.  one  reading  them,  that  Is  a  matter  I 
have  my  doubts  about.  I  do  not  know  of  a  set  of  works  more  valu- 
able to  military  men  than  the  Records  of  the  Civil  War ;  they  are  of 
inestimable  value. 
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The  Chairman.  They  seem  so  voluminous? 

Col.  Spaulding.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  you  can  not  select  beforehand 
-i\nd  say  what  document  will  be  valuable.  My  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Civil  War  Records  has  been  that  no  record  in  there 
<-an  be  said  to  be  unnecessary.  I  have  often  run  across  a  footnote 
*•*  Omitted;  of  no  importance,"  which  was  precisely  what  I  was 
looking  for. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  volumes  is  it  proposed  to  publish  of 
the  records  of  this  war? 

Col.  Spaulding.  The  program  divides  the  publication  into  a  num- 
ber of  classes  of  which  only  one  is  being -taken  up.  This  one  is  the 
record  of  military  operations  overseas.  The  original  plan  of  the 
Eecords'of  the  Civil  War  was  to  take  up  certain  classes  of  data  of  a 
certain  unit  and  publish  it  complete.  After  that  was  done  they 
arranged  so  as  to  publish  the  volumes  by  operations  instead  of  units. 
Our  proposition  is  to  follow  that  same  precedent  and  to  print  in  the 
first  place  simply  collections  of  data  by  units ;  thus  we  would  give  for 
each  given  unit  one  volume  of  its  field  orders,  one  of  its  intelligence 
summaries,  and  so  forth.  These  volumes,  of  course,  would  be  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  large  and  very  small.  The  program  of  publication  I  have 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  first,  has  Congress  authorized  the 
publication  of  the  records  of  this  war?  That  is  what  you  are 
jusking  for,  the  commencement? 

Col.  Spaulding.  Yes,  sir.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  using  gen- 
eral funds  for  printing,  but,  of  course,  if  this  goes  far,  it  will  get  be- 
yond any  general  fund  and  we  will  need  a  special  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  formulated  a  plan  with  regard  to  the 
publication  of  the  entire  history? 

Col.  Spaulding.  The  entire  history  in  the  records  or  the  mono- 
graphs. The  records  are  one  set  of  papers  which  require  only  edit- 
ing;  the  other  papers  require  writing. 

The  Chairman.  The  records  themselves  are  just  what  you  will 
print? 

Col.  Spaulding.  There  will  be  for  each  unit,  say  for  each  division 
or  large  unit,  one  volume  showing  its  field  orders;  that  is,  orders 
dealing  with  operations;  field  orders  with  their  appendixes;  second, 
the  administrative  orders  of  the  unit ;  third,  intelligence  summaries, 
which  means  the  papers  published  daily  by  the  unit  showing  the  in- 
formation on  which  they  based  their  operations;  and  the  next  series 
is  operation  reports,  reports  of  what  they  had  done  after  the  opera- 
tions. Then  there  are  the  war  diaries,  general  orders,  and  selected 
correspondence  and  messages. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  total  cost  of  the 
work  completed? 

Col.  Spaulding.  That  is  entirely  impossible  to  estimate,  now,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  done  at  all. 

Mr.  Mageb.  Could  you  give  any  approximate  idea? 

Col.  Spaulding.  I  could  not.    This  estimate  is  to  make  a  start. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  volumes  will  there  be  of  the  records, 
do  you  estimate? 

Col.  Spaulding.  The  records  on  which  we  are  working  now  will 
approximate  as  near  as  we  can  guess  about  350  volumes,  which  will 
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be  from  pamphlet  size  up  to  a  small  bound  volume.    They  wiU  not 
be  large  volumes  like  the  Civil  War  Records. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  collecting  the  data  ever  since  the 
close  of  the  war? 

Col.  Spaulding.  And  still  are. 
The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  have  you  ? 
Col.  Spaulding.  I  have  now  5  officers  and  12  clerks. 
The  Chairman.  What  you  are  asking  for  here  is  to  reproduce 
these  insert  maps  and  to  print  and  bind  the  records  as  you  get  them 
out  ? 

Col.  Spaulding.  Yes,  sir.  The  maps  are  mentioned  there  because 
they  are  one  of  the  most  expensive  parts  of  the  work.  These  orders 
are  meaningless  without  the  maps.  The  work  on  which  we  expect  to 
concentrate  mostly  at  the  present  time  will  be  getting  out  these  books 
which  we  can  get  out  with  the  present  force,  perhaps  15  or  20  ir. 
a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  use  $250,000  if  you  only  get  out 
15  or  20  of  these  books  a  year? 

Col.  Spaulding.  The  estimate  is  on  the  basis  of  20  volumes  of 
records  and  10  monographs.  Speaking  of  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
tivity, each  volume  of  records  is  estimated — ^this  is  largely  a  guess. 
I  admit,  because  we  have  not  done  it — at  $10,000,  and  each  monograpli 
at  $2,500.  That  covers  the  printing  and  the  maps.  The  maps  are 
the  most  expensive  part. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  edition  is  it  proposed  to  issue? 
Col.  Spaulding.  The  edition  we  proposed  the  first  place  was  some- 
thing like  7,000  volumes,  but  on  recommendation  that  was  reduced 
to  a  much  smaller  edition. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  if  we  commence  on  this  without  any 
limitation  there  will  never  be  any  end  to  the  publication  of  this  work  : 
it  will  be  running  on  forever? 

Col.  Spaulding.  The  Civil  War  Records  were  running  on  for  a 
great  many  years. 
The  Chairman,  I  know  they  were. 

Col.  Spaulding.  This  thing  will  run  for  a  great  many  years  un- 
questionably ;  it  must,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  military  value  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  records  of  this  kind  ? 

Col.  Spaulding.  To  my  mind,  they  are  basic  documents  for  all 
military  work,  what  has  been  done  in  past  wars. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  is  so,  outside  of  the  military  de- 
partment there  are  comparatively  few  men  engaged  in  work  alon^ 
military  lines  and  there  would  not  be  the  necessity  of  the  publica- 
tion of  records  of  this  kind  for  general  distribution? 

Col.  Spaulding.  There  would  not  be  any  necessity  for  general  dis- 
tribution as  was  done  with  the  Civil  War  Records.  The  edition 
should  be  limited.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  exact  estimate 
was,  but  the  edition,  as  I  recall,  ran  under  a  thousand  that  was  finally 
decided  on.  It  was  intended  to  limit  it  to  libraries  and  to  War  De- 
l)artment  offices  and  to  much  military  men  or  military  students  as 
were  able  to  use  them.  I  have  strong  hopes  that  the  study  of  mili- 
tary history  will  go  outside  of  the  War  Department  and  to  the  col- 
leges where  we  have  military  departments  and  that  by  studying  the 
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military  history  they  will  be  able  to  work  it  out  more  intelligently. 
tiia.li  in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  interest^  I  might  speak  of  a  remark 
I    Iieard  from  one  of  our  own  quite  distinguished  fighting  generals 

Tvlio  recently  returned  from  an  extended  visit  to  the  French  ficole  de 

Guerre.  He  said  in  the  French  ficole  de  Guerre  they  are  taking  up 
very  extensively  the  study  of  our  Civil  War  on  original  documents. 
They  say  they  made  a  mistake  in  not  studying  it  before  and  they 
1>  repose  not  to  make  that  mistake  again.  They  are  using  it  as  the 
foundation  for  military  doctrine. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  suppose  these  records  are  invaluable  from  a  military 
standpoint  ? 

Col.  Spaulding.  Absolutely.  There  is  another  point  that  might 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  records  of  the  recent  World  War  were  made 
on  F'rench  paper  with  war-time  risk  and  disappear  very  readily. 

Mr.  Magee.  It  seems  to  me  the  facts  that  you  have  placed  before 
us  show  that  they  are  important  in  the  study  of  military  tactics. 

Col.  Spaulding.  That  is  the  theory.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  to 
get  together  complete  sets. 

The  CHAiR^rAN.  You  are  already  putting  those  records,  with  the 
force  you  have,  in  a  form  of  more  lasting  paper  and  ink? 
Col.  Spaulding.  No;  unfortunately  I  am  not;  I  wish  I  were. 
The  CHAiiUtfAN.  As  I  understood,  you  are  collecting  these  records 
so  they  can  be  published  in  time,  but  the  collection  ou^ht  to  be  made 
right  now  when  everything  is  ripe  and  then  we  could  publish  them 
anv  time. 

Col.  Spaitlding.  Unfortunately  not.  I  fear  that  the  papers  will 
not  stand  much  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  turn  over  the  original  records  to  the 
publisher? 

Col.  Spaulding.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  transcribe  them  ? 

Col.  Spauij)ING.  We  take  the  ori^nal  records  and  if  we  can  find  a 
number  of  copies  we  will  send  copies  to  the  Public  Printer.  If  we 
can  not  find  copies  we  will  take  a  photostat  or  typewritten  copy  for 
the  printer's  copy.  We  find  difficulty  even  at  this  stage  to  complete 
some  of  the  sets. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  see  that  none  of  the  records  becomes  so 
dim  that  it  can  not  be  read? 

Col.  SPAUubiNG.  I  have  a  force  at  work  filing  and  preserving  the 
records  that  come  to  our  hands. 


Thursday,  December  2, 1920.. 

BACK  pay  and  bounty. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  BABESDALE,  ASSISTANT  AND  CHIEF 
CLEBK,  AITBITOB  FOB  THE  WAB  DEPABTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  this  year? 

Mr.  Barksdale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  using  all  of  it? 

22646— 20— PT  1 ^72 
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Mr.  Barksdale.  Yes,  sir.  Up  to  the  present  time  from  July  1  we 
have  used  $996. 

The  Chairman.  Before,  there  was  a  time  when  it  fell  down  to 
practically  nothing?  ^ 

Mr.  Barksdale.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  about  that  amount? 

Mr.  Barksdale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  need  that  amount  for  next  year  I 

Mr.  Barksdale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  back  pay  and  bounty  fixed  here  is  the  amount 
fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Barksdale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  payments  are  made  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion except  those  provided  for  by  law? 

Mr.  Barksdale.  No,  sir. 

ARREARS  of  PAY,  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

The  Chairman.  ".For  arrears  of  pay  and  allowances  on  account 
of  service  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  during  the  War  with 
Spain  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  "  and  so  forth,  you  are  askini: 
$500. 

Mr.  Barksdale.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  for  the  Spanish  War. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  a  like  amount  for 
this  year? 

Mr.  Barksdale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  expend  about  this  amount  eveiy  year? 

Mr.  Barksdale.  Last  year  in  the  first  item  we  spent  $962,  and  for 
the  Spanish  War  last  year  we  spent  $444.35. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  a  note  quot- 
ing from  the  law  in  each  instance  just  the  provision  requiring  the 
payment  of  this  back  pay  and  bounty. 

Mr.  Barksdale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  provision  of  law  requiring  the  payment  of  pay  to  volunteers!  is  fouu»l 
in  act  July  22,  1861  (12tli  Stat.,  p.  268). 

The  laws  reciuiring  the  payment  of  hounty  are  found  in  the  followinpr  statutp<: 
12th  Stat.,  pp.  268  and  758;  13th  Stat.,  pp.  379,  400,  and  487;  14th  Stat.,  p.  310: 
21st  Stat.,  p.  283. 

The  law  requiring  the  payment  of  claims  for  arrears  of  pay  in  the  Sptinisb 
War  are  found  In  30th  Stat,  pp.  361,  364,  404,  and  977. 
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Abbot,  C.  G.,  statement  of 572 

Abel,  J.  P.,  statement  of 1533 

Acker,  W.  B.,  statement  of 1521 

Adamson,  Tilden,  statement  of 64^ 

Afognak  (Alaska),  fish  hatchery 1374 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  printing  and  binding 1820 

Alaska : 

Aids  to  navigation  in 1270 

Akiak,  hospital  at 1545 

Bristol  Bay,  hospital  at 1545 

Education   in 1533 

Racial  problems : 1538 

Rent  of  buildings 1539 

School  attendance 1540 

Schools,  establishment  of  new 1533 

Teachers 1535 

Traveling  expenses 1536 

Game,  protection  of 1528 

Haines,  hospital  at 1 1544 

Influenza  epidemic 1916 

Insane  of — 

Care  and  custody  of 1523 

Number  of  patients 1524 

Vocational  education  for 1527 

Intoxicating  liquors,  traffic  in 1531 

Juneau  Hospital 1543 

Medical  relief  in 1541 

Mineral  resources  of 1464 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park 1980 

Noorvlk,  hospital  at 1546 

Railroads  in 1906 

Additional  amount  needed  for  completion  of 1916 

Average  cost  per  mile  of  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States 

Government  Alaska  Railroad,  etc.,  statement  of 1926 

Boats,  use  of 1923 

Bridges  across  Nenana  and  Tanana  Rivers 191b 

CJoal  trains,  receipts  from  operation  of 1908 

Coal  washing  and  cleaning  plant 1908, 1927 

Commissary,  operation  of 1927 

Completion,  date  of 1920 

Construction  and  operation  of 1906 

Date  of  commencement  of  work  on,  and  amount  of  authorization.  1924 

Employees,  number  of 1914 

Estimated  cost  of  completion 1913 

Hurricane  Gulch  Bridge 1916 

Inability  to  complete  construction  on  estimates  made 1915 

Land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 1912 

Length  of 1925 

Mess  halls,  operation  of 1922 

Statement    showing    actual    expenditures    during    construction 

period,  etc 1917 

Steel  rails,  cost  of 1921 

22646—20 ^i  I 
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Alaska — Continued. 

Railroads  In — Continued. 

Summary  of  estimate  for  Alaska  Railroad  showing  estimated 

.  expenses,    etc 11**-; 

Unexpended'  balance .—  1M3 

Value  of,  upon  completion 1911 

Water  freight  rates vatil 

Wages 1914 

Reindeer  for 154*> 

Seward  Peninsular  district,  hospital 154»» 

Upper  Yukon  District,  hospital  at 1545 

U.  S.  S.  "  Boxer,"  repairs  to 1.5:^ 

Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  post  office,  remodeling rr* 

Albright,  H.  M.,  statement  of 192^ 

Albro,  Capt.  A.  B.,  statement  of 1^>» 

Alexandria  (La.)  post  office,  temporary  quarters,  rent  of 3 

Hospital 9S 

Alien  Property  Custodian,  Office  of ©m 

•  Accumulated  Interest  on  money  put  up  with  bids 617 

Active  trusts,  number  of 6«ir» 

Claims  JPor  return  of  property.  Increase  in 617 

Employees,  Increased  number  of 622 

Expenses  for  administration  of  nonincome  producing  trusts 621 

Present  personnel — increase  estimated  for 620 

Properties  take  nover 610 

Rent,  light,  heat,  and  power 621 

Trust  administered,  value  of 61<^ 

Alifas,  N.  P.,  statement  of 2142 

Almon,  Edward  B.,  statement  of 2114 

Alpena  (Mich.)  fish  hatchery 1375 

Altoona  (Pa.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Alverson,  John  L.,  statement  of 1764 

Amarlllo  (Tex.)  post  office,  mailing  platform,  etc.,  enlargement  of 4 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 406 

Ames,  Joseph  S.,  statement  of 559 

Antletam  battle  field,  repair  and  preservation  of  monuments,  tablets,  etc IOCS 

Antitrust  laws,  enforcement  of 11S3 

Increase  of  force  during  1921 1185 

Labor  and  farmers'  organizations 11S6 

Necessity  for  separate  legislative  item 11.*sj' 

Prosecutions  under  the  antitrust  laws 11J^'> 

Unexpended,  balances 11 S7 

Architect.  Office  of  Supervising ^ 3 

Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater  and  chapel,  care,  maintenance,  etc.,  of_  1(KJ3 

Arlington  National  Cemetery 1001 

Armories  and  arsenals : 

Aberdeen  (Md.)  ammunition  arsenal . 790,894 

Amatol  Arsenal,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  reinforcing  and  renewing  founda- 
tions of  storehouses 817 

Erie  Howitzer  Plant,  sale  of,  and  erection  of  plant  for  mani|facturing 

cannon  at  WatervUet  N.  Y 859 

Field  service  establishments 865, 8^2 

Estimated  value  of 868 

Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa 824.8^4,87^ 

Manufacturing  arsenals 872 

Nitrate   establishments 884 

Muscle  Shoals,  Ala .*<S9 

Sheffield,   Ala 8Sr» 

Ogden  Arsenal,  Ogdeu,  Utah,  progress  of  construction 831,837 

Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant,  sale  of W9 

Ordnance  establishments,  valuation  of 8SS 

Ordnance  reservations;  civilian  schools SD*^ 

Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J 840,876 

Production    facilities 897 

Repairs  of  arsenals 86?i 
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armories  and  arsenals — Continued. 

Itock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island.  Ill 846.878 

Sale  of  Government  plants 812 

Savanna  Proving  Ground,  Savanna,  III 833,850 

Seven  Pines,  Va 836 

Sparta,  Wis.,  and  Fort  Wlngate,  N.  Max.,  material  stored  at 835 

Springfield  Arsenal,  Springfield,  Mass 851,  879 

Tullytown  Arsenal,  TuUytown,  Pa 879 

AVar  plants  salvaged,  i)ercentage  of 882 

Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown.  Mass 854,880 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  WateiTliet,  N.  Y 881 

Wlngate,  N.  Mex.,  construction  of  magazines,  roads,  etc 861 

Arrears  of  pay,  war  with  Spain 1138 

Ash  worth,  George  W.,  statement  of 298 

Atlanta   (Ga.)  Penitentiary: 

Acreage  under  cultivation 1223 

(^loth  ng,  transportation,  traveling  exi>euses 1219 

Deputy   wardens 1221 

Foreman,  tailor,  shoemaker,  laundryman,  carpenter,  farm  forenuin, 

and  a  general  mechanic 1222 

Hospital    supplies 1220 

Increase  in  salaries — additional  employees 1221 

Increased  population 1218 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 1220 

Reapproprlatlon  of  working  capital  fund 1235 

Subsistence 1218 

Attorney  General  and  United  States  district  attorneys,  assistants  to,  In 

special  cases 151 

Auditors   Building 80 

Ayers,  E.  J.,  statement  of 1417 

Axtell,  Mrs.  Frances  C,  statement  of 428 

B. 

Back  pay  and  bounty 1137 

Bnlrd  and  Battle  Creek  (Calif.)  fish  hatcheries 1375 

Baker,  Horace,  statement  of 623 

Baker,  Newton  D.,  statement  of 419,480,900,976 

Baker  Lake  (Wash.)  fish  hatchery 1375 

Baltimore  Md. : 

Immigration    station 1698 

Marine  hospital •_  341 

Quarantine  station 103 

Barksdale,  W,  H.,  statement  of 1137 

Barnegat  (N.  J.)  Light  Vessel 1246 

Bathing  Beach,  extension  of  bathhouse  and  beach 1056,1057 

Rattle  Mountain  Sold  ers  Home 1657 

Baxter,  Maj.  C.  U.,  stutem«'nt  of 788 

Boaufort  (N.  C.)  biological  stnt  on 1375 

Beckor,  Lawrence,  statement  of 1191 

Heene,  Russell  O.,  statement  of 1764 

Hellefourche  project.  South  Dakota 1 1890 

IMoit  (Wis.)  post  officv,  remodeling 65 

Honlcia  ((^allf.)  arsenal,  hospital,  and  dispensary 822 

Berkshire  (Mass.)  trout  hatchery 1376 

Hethune.  John  F.,  statement  of 597 

Billard,  Lieut.  Commander  F.  C,  statement  of 154 

Blakeslee,  A.  L.,  statement  of 3 

Boise  project,  Idaho 1874,  1900 

B<M»thba.v  Harbor  (Me.)  ttsh  cultural  station 1376 

Hnston,  Mass. : 

Dopot  for  second  district  at 1278 

Marine  Hospital,  remmleling .—  78 

(Quarantine  station 103 

Rower,  Ward  T.,  statement  of 1360 

Bowie,  Maj.  William,  statement  of 1306 

Bowlby,  Harry,  statement  of 2144 
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Bozeman  (Mont.)  fish  hatchery 1377 

Braisted,  Wm.  C,  statement  of 214 

Bremerton.  Wash.,  housing  project 1736 

Brlggs,  Clay  S.,  statement  of 21^ 

Briggs,  F.  H.,  statement  of isiv 

Brill,  Lieut.  C.  B.  F.,  statement  of 9iC» 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  post  ofllce,  improvements 6 

Broughton,  W.  S.,  statement  of 1  3.19S 

Browne,  Maj.  F.  W.,  statement  of , 1?*; 

Bruceton,  Pa.,  land  for  experimental  mine  and  explosives  testing  station 

at I'lO^ 

Bryans  Point  (Md.)  fish  hatchery 137? 

Buell,  Dr.  E.  E.,  statement  of 214 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  post  office,  extension  of  lookout  system 6 

Buildings  and  grounds  in  and  around  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Bathing  beach,  tidal  basin lav. 

Broken-stone  road  covering 1^44 

Curbing,  coping;  flagging,  etc 1C44 

*     Drainage  of  Executive  Grounds lu« 

Executive  departments,  improvement,  care,  etc.,  of  grounds  of li«>4 

Executive  Mansion !«>»>' 

Ferry  line  to  East  Potomac  Park KCiT 

Franklin  Park,  improvement  and  care  of 103n 

Garfield  Park,  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 1<4*> 

Government  telegraph  line lfW& 

Grading,  soiling,  and  seeding  east  and  west  Seaton  Parks l<»t>4 

Grant  Memorial,  unveiling  and  dedicating  of 1074 

Greenhouses  and  nursery ICKiS 

Grounds  south  of  Executive  Mansion 1035,  10."^ 

Heating  offices,  lodges,  etc HXjP 

Increased  cost  of  park  maintenance 10.V> 

Judiciary  Park 1042 

Lafayette  Park KVi'i 

Laying  cement  and  other  walks  In  various  reservations 1043 

Library  Grounds,  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc.,  for 1064 

Lighting  of  Executive  Mansion,  grounds,  and  greenhouses 1068 

Lighting  public  grounds 1069 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  death  place  of 1071 

Lincoln  Memorial 1061, 1074 

Lincoln  Park.  Improvement  and  care  of 10¥) 

Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  center  parking,  care  of 10r»4 

Meridian  Hill  Park,  Improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 1<J?>2 

Montrose  Park,  care  and  maintenance  of .* 105«^ 

Monument  Grounds  and  Annex,  care  and  improvement  of 10-V» 

Mount  Vernon  Park,  care  and  maintenance  of 1060 

Outdoor  sports,  preparing  certain  parks  for 1051 

Pfflinsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  center  parking,  care  of 1055 

Potomac  Park  (west),  care  of _ 1046 

Reflecting  pool,  continuing  construction  of 1072 

Reservations,  etc.,  care  of 1(M1 

Rock  Creek  and  Piney  Branch  parkway,  care  and  Improvement  of 1044 

Sea  wall,  between  Easbys  Point  and  foot  of  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 

for  construction  of 1062 

Seaton  Park,  construction  of  roads,  walks,  etc.,  in WO 

Shops  and  storehouses 1066 

Smithsonian  Grounds 1041, 1063 

Stanton  Park,  combined  lodge  and  comfort  station 1064 

Union  Station  Plaza,  operation  of  fountains 10.'4 

Washington,  George,  birthplace  of 1071 

Washington  Monument 1069 

Willow  Tree  Park,  care  and  maintenance  of 1054 

Burlington  (Vt.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Burns,  MaJ.  J.  H.,  statement  of 788 

Butler  Buildins « 40 
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c'airo.  111.,  repairs  to  marine  hospital,  etc 78,82 

<  'uUlwell,  David  D.,  statement  of 1188 

<  ^ilifomia  aids  to  navigation 1280 

iJ^ulifornia  debris  commission 1097 

i^ilumet  Harbor  (111.)  aids  to  navigation 1277 

l.'amden  (N.J.)  post  office,  remodeling 9,55 

Oamnierer,  Amo  B.,  statement  of 1928 

Camp  Bennlng  (Ga.)  officers'  school 2117,2119 

IHiiup  Kearney  (Calif.)  hospital 99 

<  'auip  Meade,  Md.,  construction  of  tank-repair  shop »  823 

<Jape  Fear,  N.  C,  quarantine  stations,  water  tank,  and  launch  shelter 106 

CaiJe  Spencer  (Alaska)  light  station 1264 

l^ape  Vincent  (N.  Y.)  fish  hatchery 1378 

^.'apitol  Building 1422 

Elevator  for  storage  rooms  to  folding  room 2087 

Fire  protection 1424 

General  expenses 1422 

Restoration  of  floors 1422 

Special  police  protection 1432 

Uniforms  for  police 1433 

•        Value  of 1425 

Capitol  Grounds,  care  and  improvement 1426 

Engine  house.  Senate  and  House  stables 1428 

Capitol  power  plant 1430 

Coal,  cost  of 1432 

Cost  per  kilowatt  for  heat,  light,  and  power 1431 

Fuel,  oil,  and  cotton  waste 1431 

Steam  and  heat  mains  to  Coast  and  GtHKletic  Survey 1430 

Carawa3',  Thaddeus  H.,  statement  of 2170 

Carlsbad  project,  New  Mexico j 1886 

Carr,  Wilbur  J.,  statement  of 1864 

Carson,  J.  M.,  statement  of 900 

Carsa,  William  L.,  statement  of 2133 

CarvIUe  (La.)  Leper  Hospital 351 

Centnil  branch  Soldiers  Home 1596 

(?entralia  (111.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Chambers,  F.  T.,  statement  of 784 

Chambers,  William  L.,  statement  of 411 

Charleston,  S.  C,  for  completion  of  lighthouse  depot  at 1272 

Post   office 11 

Quarantine  station 106 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

(Cheltenham  (Md.)  office  building,  additional  amount  to  complete  erection.  1325 

Chesley,  A.  J.,  statement  of 2089 

Chicago  Heights  (111.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park 1026 

Chillicothe  (Ohio)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

("ivil  Service  Commission,  printing  and  binding 1811 

Clackiiroas,  Greg.,  and  subsidiary  stations 1380 

Clark,  Edgar  E.,  statement  of 544 

Cleveland   (Ohio)   lake  front  dock  property,  constructing  river  custom- 
house   12 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 1306 

Apparatus  for  determining  earth  tides,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  purchase 

and  installation  of 1319 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  Survey  of,  also  at  Panama  Canal 1308 

Board  of  surveys  and  maps i 1326 

Charts,  sale  of 1315,1351 

Cheltenham    (Md.)    office  building,  additional  amount  to  complete 

erection 1325 

Coal,  Increased  cost  of 1308 

Coast  Pilot,  compilation  of 1315 

Directors,  assistants,  engineers,  and  aids,  salaries  of 1334 

Filing  cases,  dust-proof 1356 

Instruments,  purchase  or  development  of,  etc 1319 

International  Research  Council,  attendance  upon  meetings  of 1330 
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Const  and  Geodetic  Survey — Continued.  ^*««- 

Launches,  for  new li^<^ 

Light  and  heat  to  be  furnished  by  Capitol  power  plant 13r»4 

Magnetic  obserx-ations,  stations,  etc 1318, 1324 

Office   expenses 13.V 

Office  force IXV^ 

Additional  employees,  increase  in  salaries IX^** 

Computers,  increases  in  salaries,  etc 1341 

Draftsmen,  topographic  and  hydrographic IwClS 

i'   ,                   Increase  ai  salaries — change  of  des  gnat.ons 1/C;n 

'                       Salar.es  pa:d,  statement  of 1*^44 

^                     Vacancies 1344 

Engneers,  electricians,  etc 13.>« 

Engravers,  copperplate,  increases  in  salaries 134r» 

Instrument  makers , 13i»j 

liitliographera,  etc 134H 

Pattern  makers 134s 

Photographers ^ 13'«*' 

Watchmen,  firemen,  messengers,  and  laborers 13.'»*» 

Pacific  Ocean,  surveys,  etc.,  of  coasts  of 1311 

Physical  hydrography,  tidal  and  current  observations 1314 

Special  surveys  required  by  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 13*J:» 

Subsistence 1311 

Telephone  service * 1354 

Triangulation  work  in  States 13'3> 

Cost  to  complete  tr  angulat'ons 13"— 

Vessels : 

Fuel  for 1312 

Repair  and  maintenance 13:^^' 

Wire-dragging  parties,  salaries  of 13»»i* 

Coast  Guard . 1"»4 

Add  t  onal  personnel,  number  of,  estimated  for l.'.i* 

Aid  to  vessels  in  distress W) 

Av"aton  Service 1S4 

C  vil  an  employees  in  the  field,  compensation  of 1^2 

Clerks  to  district  superintendents ir>s' 

Coastal  communication  lines ^ 18<» 

Contingent  expenses isr» 

Cutters,  repairs  to 186, 192 

Death  benefits,  payment  of 177, 1S2 

Draft  animals  and  their  maintenance 179 

Expenditures  for  fuel  and  water,  statement  of 170 

Location  of  offices US' 

Now.  sh  ps  under  construction,  fuel  for 171 

New  Stat  ons,  establ  shment  of 189. 191 

Outfits,  ship's  chandlery,  etc 171 

Pay  and  allowances 154 

Present  strength  of  service 161 

Prohibition,  enforcement  of lt»T 

Rations  or  commutation  thereof ItiS 

Rebuilding  and  repairing  stations  and  houses  of  refuge,  etc 17^ 

Reenlistments 1*^- 

Repair  of  vessels  turned  over  by  Navy 1^7 

Salaries,  increase  in l.Vi 

Shore  stations,  number  of  men  at V^^^ 

Shortage  of  men I***-'' 

Summary  of  work  performed  last  year in.*? 

Traveling  expenses  or  mileage 17?^ 

Vessels,  number  of 1 l'^* 

Services  performed  by 15s 

Warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men,  number !')« 

Cobbs,  J.  L.,  jr.,  statement  of lS2i> 

Coker,  Dr.  R.  E.,  statement  of 13t» 

Cold  Springs  (Ga.)  fish  hatchery 13^1 

Columbia  Hospital 1422 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf l»i<)»^ 

Automobile  truck,  purchase  of Vi&i\ 

Buildings,  repairs  to ir)66 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf— Continued.  ^•••* 

(.■learing  and  draining  land  «ud  erection  of  fence : 1567 

Course  of  study 1562 

District  of  Columbia,  receipts  from 1561 

Farm 1564 

Instructors,  increase  in  salaries  of 1562 

Land,  purchase  of 1567 

Maintenance,  salaries,  etc 1560 

Pupils,  number  of 1560 

Refrigeration  plant,  installation  of 1569 

Tuition   receipts 1561 

Vocational    training 1564 

Commerce  acts,  enforcement  of 1155 

Commerce,  Department  of 1242 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1306 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1360 

Lighthouse  Service  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) __* 1242 

Printing  and  binding 1833 

Standards.  Bureau  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1412 

Confederate   cemeteries 1022 

Conner,  H.  J.,  statement  of 999 

Connor,  W.  D.,  statement  of 1112 

Conway,  John  S.,  statement  of 1242 

Cornell,  Eugene  H.,  statement  of 646 

Cottrell,  F.  G.,  statement  of 1482 

Council  of  National  Defense 419 

Division  of  Medical  Science 422 

Nature  of  work  contemplated 421 

Transfer  to  the  council  of  files  of  temporary  war  bureaus 424 

Transportation   studies 422 

Useless  papers,  accumulation  of - 425 

Work  of  committee  of  Public  Information ^ 423 

Courthouse,  Washington,  D.  C . 1428 

Court  of  Claims,  printing  and  binding 1846 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  printing  and  binding 1818 

Cowing,  H.  A.,  statement  of 2089 

Craig  Brook  (Me.)  fish  hatchery 1381 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Greg , 1946 

Creel,  Dr.  R.  H.,  statement  of 3 

Crist,  Raymond  F.,  statement  of 1714 

Cross  Rip  (Mass.)  vessel 1249 

Cumming,  Dr.  Hugh  S.,  statement  of 214,312 

Customs  cases,  conduct  of 1160 

Cost  of  printing  done  at  Government  Printing  Gfflce 1163 

Printing,  increase  in  cost  of , 1161,1162 

Salaries  for  attorneys  and  clerks,  increase  in 1162 

Travel,  increase  in  cost  of 1160,1164 

Customs  service 1 298 

Amount  expended 304 

Contingent   expenses 301 

Cost  of  scales 311 

Employees,  number  of  and  average  pay 299 

Expenditures,  1920 304 

Frauds,  removal  of  limitation  for  detection  and  prevention  of 302 

Increase  in  force 300 

Moieties,  compensation  in  lieu  of 305 

Receipts 300 

Ren    of  buildings 300 

Revenue  from  customs,  for  collecting 298 

Rewards  for  Information  regarding  smuggling  of  liquor,  etc 305 

Scales  for 308 

Smuggling  of  narcotics,  etc.,  detection  and  prevention  of 303 

Stationery 301 

Unexpended  balance,  reappropriation  of 308 

D: 

Danville  (111.)  National  Soldiers  Home 1642 

Davenoort  (111.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 
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Davis,  Ar.hur  P.,  statement  of 1866 

Davis,  Frank,  statement  of llW 

Davis,  H.  C,  statement  of 7^^ 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Soldiers  Home  («ee  National)-' 1596 

Dean,  Robert  A.,  statement  of ^16 

Decatur  (III.)  post  office,  remodeling r»5 

Defending  suits  in  claims  against  the  United  States IIW 

Delaware   River 1087 

Denison,  Edward  E.,  statement  of 2167 

Densmore,  John  B.,  statement  of * 1752 

Deportation,  enforcement  of 1148 

Detection  and  posecution  of  crimes 1146 

Detroit  (Mich.)  lighthouse  depot  at 1273,1285 

Diamond  Shoal  Light  Vessel ^ 1245 

Dlclcerson,  D.  D.,  statement  of 1141 

Dickerson,  D.  S.,  statement  of 1209 

Disbarment  proceedings 1521 

Distinctive  paper 33, 19S 

Cost  of  linen  paper . 36,196 

Demand  for  and  condition  of  currency 194 

Federal  Reserve  currency 201 

Mill  expenses 202 

Scarcity  of  paper  made  of  linen  cuttings 195 

Dorsey,  H.  W.,  statement  of 1813 

Duehay,  Francis  H.,  statement  of 1236 

Duganne,  0.  6.,  statement  of 500 

Duluth  (Minn.)  fish  hatchery ^ 1381,1406 

Durkee,  Dr.  J.  Stanley,  statement  of—. 1569 

E. 

Eastern  Branch  Soldiers  Home 1616 

Edenton  (N.  C.)  fish  hatchery 1381 

Ellis  Island  (N.  Y.)  Immigration  station 1669 

Ellsworth,  E.  K.,  statement  of 419 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  post  office,  remodeling : 55 

Emerson,  Haven,   statement  of 214 

Employees'  Compensation  Commission : 428 

Assistant   statistician 437 

Authprity  of  the  commission 434 

Chief,  assembly  division 438 

Chief  claim  examiner 43S 

Chief  medical  claim  examiner 439 

Chief  of  accounts 437 

Claims — 

Determining 429 

Handling 439 

Commissioners 1 436 

Compulsory   operations 446 

Contingent    expenses 451 

Disbursenlents 453 

DlFcriminalion  betw(»en  schools  of  medicine 428,435 

Employees'  compensation  fund 453 

Murine  hospitals,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 448 

Motor  vehicle  for  delivery  of  mall 451 

Salaries  of  medical  division 441 

Subsistence,  for  i)er  diem,  in  lieu  of 452 

Employment  service: 

Cooperation  with  State  employment  services 1753,1756 

Estimate  for  fiscal  year  19%  basis  for  estimate 1766, 1758 

Organization  for  collecting  statistics  of  unemployed 1754 

State  employment  offices,  activities  of 1700 

Unemployed  persons  In  the  United  States 1753 

Engineers,  office  of  Chief  of 1079 

Engraving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of 32,193 

Apprentices  to  printers'  assistants 211 

Congestion  caused  from  storing  paper  in  corridors 39 
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i^ngraving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of — Ck)ntlnued.  V^ge, 

Distinctive   paper 33, 193 

Employees,  number  of 208 

Engravers'  and  printers'  materials 211 

Internal-revenue    stamps - 207 

Macbinists,  pay  of 2138 

Paper  of  all  kinds  carried  In  stock 34 

Plate  printers,  wages  of 210 

Repay   work 213 

Salaries  of  employees  other  than  plate  printers,  etc , 207 

Size  and  capacity  of  present  vault 34 

Strong  room  in  north  court,  etc.,  construction  of 32 

Report  of  special  committee 38 

Size  and  cost  of  proposed  building 37 

"Krie  Howitzer  plant,  Erie,  Pa 859,874 

10ft«terline,  Mr.  Blackburn,  statement  of 1155 

F. 

I^^nirbanks   (Alaska)   mine  experiment  station 1508 

V:ilrport   (Iowa)  biological  station 1381 

K'argo  (N.  Dak.),  post  office,  remodeling 55 

K'arls,  R.  L.,  statement  of 1306 

K'amsworth,  C.  S.,  statement  of 900 

F'ederal  Board  for  Vocational  Education :  • 

Administrative  expenses 467 

Allowances  to  trainees 470 

Elks  relief  fund,  statement  of 478 

Employees,  number  of 467 

Horse-drawn   and   motor-propelled  passenger-carrying   vehicles,   for 

purchase,  etc..  of 475 

Limitations  upon  granting  increased  allowances,  for  removal  of 479 

Local   offices 469 

Medical  treatmtnit  for  trainees 473 

Men  In  training,  number  of 462 

Completed  training  and  applicants  for  training,  statement  of 463 

Cost  of  administration  per  tralnw 465 

Increase  for  maintenance 464 

Percentage  and  number  in  training  by  courses,  as  of  November  1, 

1920,  statement  of 471 

Public  Health  Service 3r>5 

Rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia 476          • 

Revolving  fund  for  making  loans  and  advancements  to  trainers 477 

Salaries,  increases  in 467 

Stationery,  office  supplies,  etc 460 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service 470 

Time  required  to  complete  training 472 

Travel  and  subsistence  of  employees 469 

Vocational    rehabilitation 1 462 

Federal  court  reports  and  digests 1174 

Federal  Power  C<mnnission_ 480 

Accounting  .system '. 487 

Books,  reports,  periodicals,  etc 488 

Chief  valuation  engineer ^ 483         .• 

Departmental   investigations 489       / 

Duties  and  functions 490    /' 

General  administration  of  water  powers 491 

General    expenses 48S 

Number  of  applications 482 

Printing  and  binding 490 

Reg\ilatloi\  of  rates  and  service 493 

Salaries 483 

Valuation  of  properties  of  licensees 493 

Federal  Trade  Commission : 

Additional   attorneys 504 

Adjustment  of  unfair  competition  cases 500 
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Federal  Trade  Commission — Continued. 

Allotment  of  appropriation 

Books  and  periodicals 

Economic    division 

Enemy  trade  division. 


Expenditures  of  legal  division '*c> 

Export  trade  division Tf*.; 

Investigations y*< 

Cost  of -14 

Jurisdiction  of  commission -'Jd 

Miscellaneous  items T*V* 

Salaries 500.  rue? 

Special   investigations Ti^-L' 

Travel'ng  expense,  increase  in ^^4 

Fergus  Fulls  (Minn.)  post  office,  remodeling .Vi 

Ferry  line  to  East  Potomac  Park IH'T 

Fewkes.  J.  Walter,  statement  of 572,  iVi.n 

Fine  Arts,  Commission  on 417 

Fire  Island  (N.  Y.)  light  vessel 12--« 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of l^^vi 

Administration  expenses IHln! 

Alaska  service,  Pribllof  Islands: 

Construction  and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvement  of  water 

supply 1^"»^ 

Cooperation  of  the  Navy  Department  in  transportation  of  sup- 
plies  f 144>2 

Fishery  laws  and  regulations,  for  enforcement  of 144  c. 

Fox  herd 1404 

General  service 14<«» 

Housing  conditions,  improvement  of 1401 

Increases  in  salaries — additional  employees 1371 

Seal  herd,  increase  in 144>4 

Seal  skins,  sale  of 144.a 

Aquatic  sources  of  leather,  to  develop 1398 

Car  employees,  distribution  of ^ 1374 

Commissioner's  office ISO** 

Additional  employees V,*JW 

Assistant  in  office 13«V*. 

Chief  and  assistant  fishery  technologist 1367 

Editorial  clerk 13i;s 

Efficiency  of  force 1370 

Laboratory  aid 1368 

Salaries,  Increases  in 1369 

Seals,  number  of 13tl4 

Special  assistant 13^57 

Statutory  force,  statement  of  need  of  increase  in 134VJ 

Employees  at  large 1373 

Fishery  industries 1 1398 

Food  fishes,  propagation  of 1393 

Inquiry  into  causes  of  decrease  of 1396 

Methods  of  preparing  and  cooking  fish,  demonstrations  of 1*19 

Pacific  coast  fishes,  for  development,  etc.,  of 140S 

Sponge  fisheries,  protecting 1399 

Stations : 

Afognak,  Alaska 1374 

Alpena,  Mich 1375 

Baird  and  Battle  Creek,  Calif 1375 

Baker  Lake,  Wash 137."» 

Beaufort  (N.  C.)  biological  station 1375 

Berkshire  (Mass.)  trout  hatchery 1376 

Boothbay  Harbor  (Me.)  fish-cultural  station 137« 

Bozeman,  Mont 1377 

Bryans  Point,  Md 137^ 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 1378 

Clackamas,  Greg.,  and  subsidiary  stations 11^^ 

Cold  Springs,  Ga , U^^l 
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Klslieries,  Bureau  of — Continued. 

Stations— Continued.  P«««- 

Craig  Broolc,  "Me 1381 

Dulutii,    Minn •. 1381, 140C 

Kdenton,  N.  C 1381 

Fairport  (Iowa)  biological  station 1381 

Gloucester,    Mass 1382 

(Jreen  Lake,  Me 1382 

Homer,    Minn 13S:h 

Key  West  (Fla.)  biological  station 1383 

Leadville,    Colo 13S4 

Louisville,   Ky 1384 

Mammoth  Springs,  Arlv lci84 

Mjinchester,  Iowa 1384 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Neosho,  Mo 1384 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 138."> 

Puget  Sound,  Wash 1385 

Put-In-Bay,    Ohio ! 1385 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 1385, 14m 

San  Marcos,  Tex 1385 

Saratoga  (Wyo.)  quarters  for  employees,  construction  of 1407 

Washington  (I).  C.)  central  station  and  aquaria 1385 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va 1386 

Woods  Hole,  Mass 1386 

Wytheville    (Va.)    station 1386 

Yes  Bay.  Alaska i:i86 

Statistical  inquiries 1398 

Vessels : 

Alaska  fishing  service  personnel 1391 

Albatross 1387 

Fuel  for '. 1395 

Gannett   1389 

Halcyon 1389 

Maintenance  of 1394 

Osprey  1.S89 

Phalarope   1391 

Subsistence 1305 

Yes  Bi.y,  Alaska,  repairs  to  building,  etc 14as 

Flaherty,  John  J.,  statement  of 646 

Flood  control  on  Mississippi  River 2162-2178 

Florida  coasts,  aids  to  navigation 1282 

Flint,  Mich.,  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Ford,  Cornelius,  statement  of 1764 

Fort  Bayard  (N.  Mex.)  hospital 95 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  purchase  of  land  adjoining 2121,2125 

Fort  Oonnelson    (Tenn.)   cemeterv 1004 

Fort  McHenry  (Baltimore,  Md.)  Hospital 94,341 

Fort  Scott   (Kans.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  alterations,  repairs,  etc.,  marine  hospital 80. 89 

Fox,  Carroll,  statement  of 312 

Franc  s  Scott  Key  Monument  at  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore 2088 

Franklin  Park,  improvement  and  care  of 1039 

Free<lmen*8  Hospital 1583 

Fuel 1588 

Hospital   equipment 1586 

Income,  sources  of . 1584 

Pathological  building,  construction  of 1587 

Replacement  of  mechanical  stokers 1586 

Salaries  and  compensation 1583 

Subsistence,  fuel,  light,  etc 1586 

Surgeon  in  chief,  increase  in  salary  of 1585 

Freer  Art  Gallery  Building,  improvement  of  grounds  around 1064 

Fry,  A.  B.,  statement  of 1665 
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Galveston  jetty,  Texas 1277,2134 

Galveston,  Tex.,  quarantine  station 1 107, 108 

Garfield  Park,  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 104»> 

Garvan,  Francis  P.,  statement  of ©M 

Gast,  Fred  W.,  statement  of 2&S 

Gatewood,  R.  D.,  statement  of , W6,65»5 

Geographic  Board,  printing  and  binding 1853 

Geological  Survey 1440 

Actlvltlea 145T 

Alaska,  mineral  resources  of 1464 

Artesian  and  underground  water  supplies 1467,1472 

Assistant   Director 144«5 

Automobiles,  purchase  and  exchange  of 1454 

Books,  purchase  of 1472 

Chemical  and  physical  researches. 14o>t 

Chief  clerk,  increase  in  salary  of 447 

Coal  report,  weekly 146i> 

Conventions,   attendance  upon • 145.> 

Cooperation  of  States 145S 

Director,  office  of 1446 

Employees,  transfer  of  from  lump-sum  appropriation  to  statutory  roll.  1447 
Essential    minerals,   special   statistical   inquiries  as   to   production, 

etc.,  of 146a 

Field  force,  increase  Jn  salaries  of 1457 

Gauging  streams 1467 

General    expenses 14o<> 

Geologic  surveys  and  maps 1456, 1472 

Geologists,  pay  of , 1450, 14.19 

Illustrations,  preparations  of 14.">9 

Maps — 

Collecting  data,  etc 1480 

Map-making  activities,  coordination  of 1451 

Sale  of 1472 

Uses  of 1451 

Mechanical  equipment,  additional 1464 

Mineral  resources,  etc.,  preparation  of  report  of 1459 

Oil  and  coal  deposits,  surveys  for 145^ 

Oil  and  gas  regions,  investigation  of 1456 

Oil-leasing  act,  applications  under 1476 

Oil  report,  monthly 1463 

Potash  deposits 145S 

Power  production  and  distribution,  survey  of 14<< 

Printing  and  binding IHIO 

Publications,  printing  of 1459 

Scientific  assistants,  increase  in  salaries 1449 

State  and  foreign  governments,  authorizing  work  for 1473 

State   cooperation 146H 

Statistical  work,  Increase  In 1460 

Steel  and  wood  map-tiling  cases,  purchase  of 1479 

Stock-raising  homesteads,  numl)er  and  status  of  applications,  classi- 
fication  of 1475 

Topographic  surveys 1450 

Washington-Boston  industrial  region,  value  of  special  survey  in 14m 

Water  supply  on  arid  public  lands,  development  of 147S 

Georgetown  Bridge 1073, 107S 

Gettysburg  National  Park 1029 

Gillette,  E.  C,  statement  of 1242 

Glacier  National  Park,  Mont 1W9 

Glass,  Charles  F.,  statement  of 1802 

Gloucester  (Mass.)  fish  hatchery 1382 

Goat  Island  (Calif.)  lighthouse  deix)t  keeper's  dwelling 1276,1283 

Goff,  Guy  D.,  statement  of 646 

Goldsmith,  Edwin  F.  J.,  statement  of 2077 

Golibart,  S.  K.,  jr..  statement  of 428 

Gompers,  Samuel  J.,  statement  of 1665, 1714, 1839 
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OocKlwin,  (k  E.,  statement  of 1928 

Oovernment  Printing  Office: 

Allotments  from  departments  for  work 1778 

Books  and  forms,  standardization  of 1779 

Congress,  printing  and  binding  for 1780 

Decrease  in  cost  of  printing 1779 

Decrease  in  force 1769 

Deputy  Public  Printer,  office  of 1767 

Employees,   number  of 1771 

Foremen,  salary  of 1778 

Furloughing  of  employees  to  keep  within  appropriation 1771 

Holidays 1769 

Leaves  of  absence 1770 

Machinists,  pay  of 2138 

New  machinery 1776 

OflCset  plant,  for  purchase  of 1777 

Printing  and  binding.    See  detailed  index  under  this  caption. 

Public  and  private  printing,  relative  cost  of 1773 

Public  Printer,  office  of 1764 

Salaries,  increases  in a-  1764 

Public  printing  and  binding 1771 

Receipts  from  repays 1772 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  office  of ,  1854 

Congressional  Record,  estimate  for  indexing 1860 

Cost  of  supplies  and  printing,  increase  in 1859 

Depository  libraries 1858 

Equipment,   material,   and   supplies   for  distribution   of   public 

documents 1860 

Furniture  and  lixtui*es 1858 

Increases  in  salaries  and  additional  clerks 1854 

Transfers  and  deposits  to  the  credit  of  printing  and  binding  on  account 

of  repay  printing,  etc 1775 

Useless  printing  to  be  discontinued 1772 

Watch  force 1768 

government  tiMe^rraph  line* 1069 

Graham,  Hon.  William  J.,  statement  of l  2172 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 1965 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)   post  office,  remodeling 55 

Grand  Valley  Project,  Colorado 1873,1899 

Grant  Memorial,  unveiling  and  dedicating  of 1074 

Grant   National    Park 1948 

Green  Lake  (Me.)  flsh  hatchery 1382 

Greensburg  (Pa.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Greenville    (S.   C.)    hospital 99 

Grlnnell,  George  B.,  statement  of 1983 

Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military  Park 1024 

Gunnell,  Leonard  C,  statement  of 572 

H. 

Hall,  Percival,  statement  of 1560 

Hamilton,  William,  statement  of 1533 

Hampton,  Alfred,  statement  of 1665 

Hampton   (Va.)   National  Soldiers  Home 1619 

Handkerchief  (Mass.)  light  vessel 1250 

Hanna,  J.  R.  R.,  statement  of 999 

Hanson,  Bert,  statement  of 1160 

Happer,  J.  A.,  statement  of 2125 

Harding,   Chester,  statement  of 2058 

Harmon,  K.  B.,  statement  of 788 

Harris,  J.  D.,  statement  of 1141 

Harris,  C.  T.,  jr.,  statement  of 788 

Harris,  P.  C,  statement  of 1134, 1786 

Haverhill   (Me.)   post  office,  remodeling ^ 55 

Hawaiian  Islands,  military  posts 954 

Lighthouse   depot 1265 

Hawaiian  National  Park 1968 
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Hays,   Edw.   D.,   statement  of 21»>'^ 

Hays,  Hardy   R.,  statement  of 21i*-'» 

Hickman,    Col.,    statement    by 97!^ 

Holbrook,  Mr.,  statement  of 14'^:: 

Holder,  Arthur  E.,  statement  of -PT^ 

Holllster,  Ned,  statement  of 572 

Homer  (Minn.)  flsh  hatchery laS'S 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  post  office,  etc.,  for  completion 14 

Purcha.se  and  installation  of  apparatus  for  determining  earth  tides Vil9 

Hoover,  \Vm.  J.,  statement  of 411 

Hopkins,  Oliver  P.,  statement  of 1S33 

Horseshoe  (Va.*)  Light  Vessel,  tall  of 1251 

Hospital  facilities  for  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines ^ 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Ark 1972 

Houlton  (Me.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

House  and  Senate  Office  Buildings,  value  of 142.'> 

House  Office  Building 14l!>< 

Awnings  for 14X! 

Purchasing  of  supplies 142S 

Waterproofing  entrance  to 142S 

Houston  (Tex.)  hospital 97 

Howard  University i. 1560 

Book.s,  shelving,  furniture,  etc 157.1 

Buildings,  value  and  number  of 1577. 1581 

Coui*ses  of  study 1571 

Department  of  manual  arts,  new  personnel 1573 

Fuel  and  light 1583 

Home  economics  building,  additions  to 1578 

Improvement  of  grounds  and  repairs  to  buildings 1575 

Income,  sources  of 1570 

Instructors,  Increase  In  salaries  of . 1571 

Laboratory,  material  and  apparatus  for 1583 

Maintenance 1569 

Medical  department . ^ 1582 

Sanitary  conditions.  Improvement  of 1576 

Sewerage  and  electric  feeders,  repairs  to 1576 

Students,  number  of 1571 

Tools,  material,  fuel,  wages,  etc 1573 

Venereal  diseases,  cooperation  with  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 

Board  In  the  prevention  of 1579 

Howell,  T.  J.,  statement  of 1818 

Hudson  River,  N.  Y l(rr9 

Hudspeth,  Hon.  C.  B.,  statement  of 2121 

Humphreys,  Hon.  Benjamin  G.,  statement  of 2162 

Hunt,  Henry  T.,  statement  of 623 

Huntley  project,  Mont 1880 

Hushing,  William  C,  statement  of 2077 

L 

Ijams,  George  E.,  statement  of 214 

Immigration,  Bureau  of 1663 

Aliens — 

Deportation  of  undesirable 16S7 

Illiterate 1686 

Number  of  arriving  without  visaed  passports 16^ 

Anarchists,  enforcement  of  law  for 171S 

Automobiles  and  horees  for  use  of  Inspectors I69.i 

Buildings,  alteration  and  repairs  to 17*17 

Calexico  National  Bank,  refund  to 1711 

Chin  Fong,  refund  to ■ 1711 

Contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses - 17(M 

Deportation  of  aliens 1711 

Deserting  seamen 1697 

Employees,  increase  in  number  of 1687, 1688, 1693, 1696 

Immigration 1688,1706 

IramigrHtion  stations.     (See  detailed  Index  under  this  caption.) 
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Immigration,  Bureau  of — Ck)ntlnue<l.  p*k«. 

Immigrants  entering  United  States,  number  of 1685,1688 

Jail,  detaining  aliens  in 1702 

LiEWS,  enforcement  of  immigration 1668, 1685 

Literary  test,  workings  of . ^ 1690 

Ofllce  quarters  for  division  stations,  rental  of 1706 

Per  dleni  expenses,  increasing 1609 

Public  Health  Service,  reimbursements  from 1704,1707 

Revenue,  sources  of 1710 

Seamen  and  passengers,  Inspection  of 1602 

Travel  expense.  Increase  in  1700 1700 

Vessels,  maintenance  of 1700 

Visaing  of  passports  by  State  Department 1691 

Work,  increase  in 1693 

Immigration  stations: 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y 1669 

Dredging  channel  approaches  to  Ellis  Island 1673 

Elevators  for  administrative  buildings 1680 

Extending  sewers  through  new  sea  wall,  Island  No.  1 1682 

Feed-water  heater,  etc 1669 

Fill  between  Islands  Nos.  2  and  3 1679 

Fresh-water  storage  tank 1674 

Grading  and  concrete  sidewalks,  Island  No.  3 , 1676 

Granite-faced  sea  wall,  for  continuation  of 1671 

Installation  of  boiler-feed  ifump 1670 

Insufficient  water  supply 1672 

New  ferry  bridge  at  Ellis  Island  landing 1675 

New  yacuum-heating  system  on  Island  No.  3 1676 

Power  plant  for  substitution  of  oil  for  coal,  alterations  in 1683 

Renewals  to  plumbing  equipment.  Islands  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3..  1677, 1678 

Renewing  hot-water  and  circulating  mains 1671 

Right  of  way  in  New  Jersey  for  water  mains 1671 

Salt-water  suction  line  and  traveling  screen 1670 

Service  pumps  for  water  supply 1674 

Vacuum  pumps  for  steam-heating  system 1675 

Baltimore - 1698 

Location  of 1694 

Independent  Treasury,  contingent  expenses 287 

Inland  and  coastwise  waterways,  transportation  facilities  on 1112 

Eagle  boats  for  freight  service,  suitability  of 1123 

Equipment — 

Authority  to  sell 1132 

Changes  In 1117 

Establishment  of  Philadelphia-Beaufort,  N.  C,  branch  to  New  York 

Barge  Canal 1122 

Floating  plant,  additions  to 1113, 1116 

Increase  of  appropriation  for  salaries  of  experts,  clerks,  etc 1130 

New  lines,  development  of 1133 

New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  list  of  equipment  on 1120 

Equipment,  character  of 1123 

Opposition  of  people  to  Government  operation 1117 

Receipts  and  exiJendltures 1126 

Operating  deficit - 1116, 1117 

Revolving  fund  for  construction  of  new  terminals  and  establish- 
ing new   lines 1122 

Selling  equipment  to  private  capital 1126 

Terminal  facilities 1113,1114,1116,1122 

Tonnage,  revenue,  expenses,  and  deficit 1129 

Insane  of  Alaska 1521,1526 

Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board 1139,2089 

Aid  to  States  in  protection  of  military  and  naval  forces  against 522 

Allotments  to  States 2105 

Cities  where  agents  are  operating,  number  of  troops,  etc.,  statement 

of 525 

Civilian  population,  for  protection  of 529 

Contributions  by  the  States 523,533 

Cooperation  from  local  officials 528 
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Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board — Continued.  ^■«' 

Employees,  number  and  pay  of ail 

Motor  vehicles,  hire  and  operation  of r>3l 

New  offices,  opening  of 52^ 

Payment  to  universities  for  medical  research,  etc 5361  53i* 

Personnel,  of  the  board- 1 Z>^ 

Salaries  paid  to  men  engaged  in  research 537 

To  State  officers  and  employees,  statement  of 1139 

States,  allotment  to,  statement  of ' r»3-2 

Interior,  Department  of  the 1417 

Alaska.     (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission 19«V» 

Buildings,  repair  of 1417 

Patent  Office 141^ 

Columbia   Institute  for  the  Deaf   {see  detailed  index  under  this 

caption ) liVX» 

Disbarment  proceedings,  testimony  in 1;">21 

Freedmen*s  Hospital  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) ir>s:^ 

Geological  Survey  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 144t5 

Howard  University  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) ir»«X* 

Mines,  Bureau  of  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 14vj 

National  Parks  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) lOlN 

Patent  Office,  printing  and  binding 1s«»n 

Printing  and  binding lHr2 

Public  lands  service  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 14:<» 

Reclamation  Service  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) ISt>> 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) ir>4s 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Bureau  expenditures M4 

Bureau  of  Finance 54r> 

Bureau  of  Service 54.") 

Carriers  Accounts,  Bureau  of r>r>l 

Commissioners  and  secretary,  salaries  of 544 

Counsel,  lump-sum  appropriation  for 54S 

Employees,  number  of 546,  549 

Engineers,  salaries  of 550 

Furniture,    purchase   of 540 

Printing  and   binding 550, 18.10 

Railroads,  valuation  of 554 

R«it   54G 

Safety  and  locomotive  Inspection,  Bureau  of r^i2 

Safety  of  employees  and  travelers  on  railroads 502 

Status  of  work 5.V» 

Subsistence  allowance.  Increase  in 550 

Ireland,  M.  W.,  statement  of 214 

J. 

Jackson,  Mr.,  statement  of 3 

Jemlson,  E.  H.,  statement  of 3 

Jones,  C.  H.,  statement  of 154 

Jones,  E.  D.,  statement  of 154 

Jones,  E.  Lester,  statement  of 1306 

Jones,  R.  G.  Cholmeley,  statement  of 214,255 

Judiciary   Park 1(M2 

Jump,  W.  A.,  statement  of 1820 

Justice,  Department  of 1141 

Antitrust  laws,  enforcement  of  ( see  detailed  Index  under  this  caption ) .  1183 

Assistant  district  attorneys,  removal  of  restriction  on  salaries  of 1143 

Assistants  to  Attorney  General  and  United  States  district  attorneys 

in  special  cases 1151 

Commerce  acts,  enforcement  of 1155 

Condemnation    cases 1153 

Customs  cases,  conduct  of  {see  detailed  Index  under  this  caption) —  11(10 

Defending  suits  in  claims  against  the  United  States 1164 
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J  VIS  t  ice,  Department  of — Continued. 

Detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes 1146 

Deportation,  enforcement  of 1148 

Employees,  number  of 1147 

Foreign  counsel,  cost  of 1154 

Investigations,  increase  in  work  of 1149 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  motor-propelled  and  horse-drawn 

passenger   vehicles 1168  * 

Telegraphing,    telephones,    etc 1166 

Traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses 1168 

Work,   increase  of 1154 

Digest  of  opinions  and  briefs  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 1191 

District  attorneys,  regular  assistants  to «. 1145 

Duties   of 1145 

Federal  court  reports  and  digests 1174 

For  United  States  district  court  at  Bay  City,  Mich 1179 

Places  where  terms  of  court  are  held  and  indicating  which  have 
been  furnished  with  Federal  Reporter  and  Digest,  statement 

showing  1175 

Judicial  offices,  examination  of 1170 

Oil  lands,  suits  affecting,  withdrawn 1188 

Packers*  case 1153 

Per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  etc - 1169 

Preparation  of  opinions  and  briefs  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 

etc 1181 

Printing  and  binding 1817 

Prohibition  act,  enforcement  of 1141,1145 

Suits  against  the  Government  for  infringement  of  patents 1152 

Supplies 1181 

Typewriting  and  adding  machines - 1182 

United  States  courts  (see  detailed  Index  under  this  caption) 1194 

Juul,  Herbert  V.,  statement  of 1724 

K.    . 

Keegan,  John  J.,  statement  of 428 

Kelley,  Eugene,  statement  of 2089. 

Kellond,  F.  G.,  statement  of 900 

Kennard,  E.  M.,  statement  of 1141 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  completion  of  lighthouse  depot 1280 

Key,  S.,  statement  of 1141,1200 

Key  West,  Fla 1089 

Biological  Station 1883 

King,  B.  P.,  jr.,  statement  of ^I— H-H—  900 

King  Hill  project,  Idaho 1876 

Klamath  project,  Oregon-California 1889, 1903  . 

Kluttz,  Whitehead,  statement  of 411 

Kokomo  (Ind.),  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Kramer,  Floyd,  statement  of 900 

L. 

Labor,  Department  of 1665 

Employment  service  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1752 

Housing  O)rporatlon  (see  detailed  Index  under  this  caption) 1724 

Immigration,  Bureau  of  (see  detailed  Index  under  this  caption) 1665 

Immigration  stations  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1669 

Naturalization,  Bureau  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1714 

Printing  and  binding 1889 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Me 1974 

Lafayette  Park,  care  of 1038 

Lamkin,  Uel  W.,  statement  of 462 

Lansing  Shoal  (Mich.)  Light  station 1281 

Laporte,  Bwing,  statement  of 214 

Laredo  (Tex.)  post  office,  remodeling , 55 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  (3alif . 1977 

22646—20 ^n 
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Latham,  P.  J.,  statement  of 154 

Lavinder,  0.  H.,  statement  of 214, 312 

Leach,  Glen  C,  statement  of 1380 

Leadville  (CJolo.)  fish  hatchery 1384 

Leavenworth  (Kans.)  Penitentiary: 

Administration  building  and  rotunda 1229 

Assistant  deputy  warden j. 1216 

Clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses 1213 

Coal 1 1214 

Continuing  construction 1228 

Factory  building 1230 

Foreman,  laundryman,  tailor,  and  printer 1217 

Hospital  supplies,  etc 1216 

Increase  in  salaries,  additional  employees 1216 

Live  stock 1215 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 1214 

Population 1213 

Prospecting,  sinking  shaft,  etc,  for  coal  mine 1232 

Purchase  of  land 1230 

Repairing  new  wing 1229 

Subsistence 1212 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  post  office,  remodeling ri.i 

Leeman,  Herbert  P.,  statement  of 213S 

Lehmann,  H.  C,  statement  of 17SC 

Levan,  M.,  statement  of 214 

Lewis,  George  W.,  statement  of 559 

Lewis,  W.  B.,  statement  of 1928 

Liberty  Loan  Building 41 

Library  of  Congress : 

Library  grounds 1064 

Printing  and  binding 1848 

Lighthouse  Service . 1242 

Coal,  increased  cost  of 1290 

Contingent  expenses,  increase  in  limitation  for 1295 

Employees,  turnover  in 1300 

General  ejcpenses 1286 

General  supplies 1292 

Keepers  of  lighthouses,  salaries  of,  etc 1295 

Officers  and  crew,  salaries  of,  lighthouse  vessels 1299 

Officers  and  employees  in  field  service,  retired  pay  of 1304 

Oil  and  carbide  houses,  increase  in  limit  of  cost  for  construction  of 1294 

Rations  for  keepers  of  lighthouses \ 1291 

Repair  and  improvements 1292 

Salaries 1305 

Special  works  for 1260 

Subsistence  of  lightkeepers 1289 

Superintendents,  clerks,  etc.,  pay  increase 1302 

Tenders,  supplies  for 1293 

Lighthouses,  beacons,  and  fog  signals 1242 

Alaska,  aids  to  navigation  in 1270 

Barnegat  (N.  J.)  Light  Vessel 1246 

Boston,  depot  for  second  district  at 127S 

Buoys  and  fog  signals,  use  of 1252 

California  aids  to  navigation 12^ 

Calumet  Harbor,  111.,  aids  to  navigation 1277 

Cape  Spencer  (Alaska)  light  station 1264 

Charleston,  S.  C,  completion  of  lighthouse  depot  at 1272 

Constructing  and  equipping  vessels  for  the  Lighthouse  Service 1242 

Cost  of  building  lightships 1259 

Cross  Rip  (Mass.)  Vessel 1249 

Delaware  Bay  entrance,  aids  to  navigation 1263 

Detroit,  Mich.,  lighthouse  depot  at 1273 

Detroit  River  (Mich.)  patrol  boat 1285 

Diamond  Shoal  Light  Vessel 1245 

Fire  Island  (N.  Y.)  Light  Vessel 1250 

Florida  coasts,  aids  to  navigation 12S2 
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<;alvestou  Jetty,  Tex.,  improvt'nient  of  liijht  station 1277 

<;<.:it  Island,  Calif 1276,  1283 

<;oldonro(l  tender 12.')() 

Handkerchief  (Mass.)  Lijfht  Vessel 1250 

Hawaiian  Island,  lijj;hthouse  depot 1265 

Hully,  tender,  fifth  district 1249 

John  Rodgers,  tender,  third  district 1248 

Ketchikan  (Alaska),  lighthouse  depot,  completion  of 1280 

Key  West,  depot  for  seventh  lighthouse  district  at 1266 

Lansing  Shoal  (Mich.),  light  station 1281 

Light  vessel  station  51 1248 

Ludington  (Mich),  aids  to  navigation 1275 

.  Mistletoe,  tender,  third  district 1249 

New  Orleans,  depot  for  eighth  lighthouse  district  at 1269 

Newport  (R.  I.),  lighthouse  depot 1269 

North  Manitou   (Mich.),  light  vessel 1251 

Northeast  end  (N.  J.)  light  vessel 1250 

Oswego  Harbor  -(N.  Y.),  aids  to  navigation 1284 

Overfalls  (Del.),  light  vessel 1251 

Portsmouth  (Va.),  depot  for  fifth  lighthouse  district 1261 

Potomac  River  (Md.),  aids  to  navigation 1267 

Relief  vessel  station  43 1249 

San  Juan  (P.  R.),  lighthouse  depot,  construction  of  wharf 1279- 

Sandusky  (Ohio),  aid  to  navigation 1284 

Scotland  (N.  J.)  light  vessel 1250 

Shipping  Board  material 1253 

Tail  of  Horseshoe  (Va.),  light  vessel 1251 

Tampa  Bay  (Fla.),  aids  to  navigation 1275 

Vessels 1256 

Construction  and  equipment  of 1256 

Needed  to  be  replaced 1 1245 

Number  of,  etc 1256 

Shipping  Board 1257 

Virgin  Islana,  aids  to  navigation 1274 

Lijrhtiug  public  grounds i069 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  death  place  of 1071 

Lincoln  Memorial 1074 

Grounds,  construction  of  roads  and  walks  in 1061 

Lincoln  Park,  improvement  and  care  of 1040 

Lix,  Daniel,  statement  of 3 

Lopp,  W.  T.,  statement  of 1533 

Louisville  (Ky.)  fish  hatchery 1384 

Marine  hospital  alterations,  repairs,  etc 90 

Lower  Yellowstone  project,  Montana-North  Dakota 1883 

Ludington   (Mich.),  aids  to  navigation 1275 

Lynch,  Charles,  statement  of 1111 

M. 

MacDiarmed,  Mr.,  statement  of 1079 

McCook  (Nebr.)  post  oflSce,  remodeling 55 

McCormack,  A.  T.,  statement  of 2089 

McGinty,  George  B.,  statement  of 544, 1850 

MtKeon,  T.  P.,  statement  of 1833 

McLaughlin,  A.  J.,  statement  of 312 

McNeil  Lsland    (Wash.)   penitentiary 1224 

Clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses 1225 

Comparison  of  costs  with  State  institutions 122.'> 

Hospital   supplies , 12Jr; 

Increases  in  salaries — additional  employees 1227 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 12'1(\ 

Number  of  guard.s 1227 

Population . 1 12i:4 

Maliany,  Roland  B.,  .statement  of l(»<r» 

Maher,  James  D.,  statement  of 1845 

Mammoth  Springs  (Ark.)  fish  hatchery i:584 

Manchester  (Iowa)  fi.sh  hatchery l.nsi 
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Marine  Hospitals.     (See  names  of  towns  and  buildings.) 

Marion  (Ind.)  National  Soldiers*  Home l^j 

Marion  (Ohio)  post  office,  remodeling •'^'' 

Marks,  E.  H.,  statement  of ^~^J 

Marshalltown   (Iowa)  post  office,  remodeling '-"» 

Maryland  Avenue  NE,  center  parking,  care  of lu'U 

Mason  City  (Iowa)  post  office,  remodeling '•' 

Mather,  Stephen  T.,  statement  of 192^ 

Mears,  Col.  Frederick,  statement  of !&»"• 

Mediation  and  Conciliation,  Board  of 411 

Disputes  adjusted  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 412 

Rent  in  District  of  Columbia 417 

Medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  War  with  Germany 1111 

Medical  Department   (Army) lli»v> 

Mellen,  William,  statement  of 1724 

Meridian  Hill  Park,  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of l^-'2 

Merrtll,  O.  C,  statement  of 4Sf» 

Merwin,  Susan  B.,  statement  of 40rt 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Colo___^ •- 197S 

Military  posts,  camps,  etc. : 

Boston,  Mass.,  coast  defenses  of 941 

Brooks  Field,  Tex.,  officers*  quarters 94(^ 

Buildings  included  in  estimate 912 

Camp  Alfred  Vail,  N.  J 927 

Camp   Benning,  Ga 925 

Camp  Bragg,  N.  C 921 

Camp  Devens,  Mass 917 

Camp  Holabird,   Md 92S 

Camp  Humphreys,  Va 92^ 

Camp  Knox,  Ky 921 

Carlstrom  Field,  Fla.,  for  officers'  quarters 9*) 

Columbus,  N.  Mex.,  laundry  (Camp  Furlong) 943 

Comparative  building  costs 920 

Cost  of  completed  program,  estimated 917 

Detached  posts,  miscellaneous  items,  etc ' 922 

Effect  of  location  of  camps  upon  health  of  troops 919 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  laundry 944 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  storehouse ! 944 

Fort  Keogh,  Mont,  improvement  of  water  supply  system,  etc 945 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans 926 

Fort  McKinley,  Me.,  repair  of  submarine  pipe 947 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  maintenance  and  repairs  of  wharf,  etc 909 

Fort  Williams,  Me.,  alterations  to  building  No.  36 948 

Fort  Worden,  Wash.,  for  laundry 948 

Hawaiian  Islands 954 

Hospital  Improvements,  officers*  quarters,  etc 922 

Langley  Field  (Va.)  barracks 939 

Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  hospital  build- 
ing   938 

March  Field  (Calif.)   officers*  quarters 940 

Officers'  quarters 920 

Time  required  to  complete  program  of  construction 949 

United  States  and  Alaska,  for  construction  of  barracks,  quarters, 

etc.,  for  the  Army  in 900,972 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C 929 

War  time,  temporary  cantonments,  condition  of 950 

Milk  River  project,  Montana 1881,1901 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  National  Soldiers'  Home 1611 

Mine.s,  Bureau   of 14^ 

Alaska,  mine  inspector  for 1607 

Aluminum    research 1494 

Assistant   Director 1487 

Bruceton,  Pa.,  land  for  experimental  mine  and  explosives  testing 

station  at 1509 

Coal,  authority  to  contract  for  purchase  of 1512, 1518 

Coal  furnished  to  Government  departments,  price  of 1517 
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^iflnes,  Bureau  of — Continued.  P«c«* 

Cooperation  with  other  Government  bureaus,  etc 1519 

Electrical  hazards  in  mines,  investigation  of 1490 

Employees,  additional 1489, 1495 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,  building  and  grounds  for  station  at 1508 

Fuel-inspection  system 1510 

Oarage,  construction  of 1510 

General   expenses 1485 

Government  fuel  yards 1510 

Ix)w-temperature  research 1494 

Meetings,  attendance  at 1503 

Metal-mining  industry,  investigations  on  the  economics  of 1495 

Mine  explosions,  investigations  as  to  the  causes  of 1488 

Mine  rescue  cars,  operation  of 1506, 1515 

Mine  rescue  truck,  purchase,  installation,  and  operation  of 1490 

Mineral  fuels,  investigation  of 1491 

Mining  experiment  stations 1504 

Mining  on  the  public  domain,  supervision  of 1513  ' 

Mining,  preparation,  etc.,  of  ores  and  other  minerals 1493 

Noumetallic  and  chemical  industries  research 1493 

Oil  from  oil  shale,  investigations  in  the  recovery  of 1500 

Oil-leasing  act,  functions  of  bureau  under 1496 

Oil-refining  problems,  investigation  of 1501 

Petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  oil  shale,  investigations  of 1495 

Physiological  effect  of  mine  gases,  study  of 1490 

Pittsburgh,  care  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds  at 1505 

Public  Health  Service  surgeons,  detail  of 1503 

Salaries  of  director  and  employees,  Increase  in 1485, 1489 

Technical  and  scientific  books 1508 

Technical  appropriations  expendable  for  personal  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  percentages  of 1502 

Temporary  service  in  District  of  Columbia,  details  for 1515 

Trophies  for  mine-rescue  work 1491 

Trucks  and  motor  vehicles,  number  of 1511 

Underground  ventilation,  investigation  of " 1488 

Minidoka  project,  Idaho 1877, 1900 

Minot,  K.  J.,  statement  of 1 154 

Mississippi  River,  flood  control  on 1089 

Cost  limit  of 1090 

Investment  in  plant 1091 

Work  done  by  Government  plant,  percentage  of 1092 

Mobile  ( Ala. ) ,  marine  hospital,  new  equipment,  alterations,  repairs,-  etc 91 

Monmouth  (111.)  post  ofllce,  remodeling 55 

Montrose  Park,  care  and  maintenance  of 1050 

Moon,  John,  statement  of 287 

Moore,  H.  F..  statement  of 136(1 

Moore,  J.  M.,  statement  of 154 

Moran,  W.  H.,  statement  of 3, 289 

Morrison,  Martin  A.,  statement  of 1811 

Mountain  Branch  Soldiers'  Home 1(550 

Mountefering.  Joseph,  statement  of 2144 

Mount  McKlnley  National  Park,  Alaska 1080 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Wash 1985 

Mount  Vernon  Park,  care  and  maintenance  of 1060 

Moyle,  James  H.,  statement  of 214 

Muncie  (Ind.),  post  oflfice,  remodeling 55 

Munroe,  James  P..  statement  of 462 

Muscle  Shoals  (Ala.)  nitrate  plant  No.  2 886,2114 

N. 

Nashua  (N.  H.)  and  Neosho  (Mo.)  fish  hatcheries 1384 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  post  office  and  customhouse,  fitting  up  archives  room..  14 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 559 

Commercial   aviation 567 

Employees,  number  of 565 

Foreign  investigations 565 
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National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics — Continue*!.  Pa«» 

Investigation  for  commercial  aviation ">"  > 

Power  plant  lal)oratory  building,  for  construction  of ''4 

Wind  tunnel — Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  for  <-«»ii- 

struction    of 'c_> 

National  Archives  Building 4.: 

National  cemeteries : 

Antietam  Battlefield,  repair  and  preservation  of  monuments  tablets. 

etc !''"♦> 

Arlington  Cemetery,  repair  of  roads  in 1**»' 

Arlinj;ton  Memorial  Ampitheater  and  chapel,  care,  fnalntena nee,  etc__  Vt-s.\ 

Battle  Ground  National  Cemetery,  D.  C vy2:\ 

Beautilication.  construction  of  roads,  walks,  etc lin» 

Burials,  increase  in !<>■» 

Buried  abroad,  total  number Vr[:\ 

Cemeterial    division Vni 

Cemeteries  in  France  and  Great  Britain 1011 

Condi  Ion  and  method  of  handling  remains V^V* 

Disposition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  civilian  employees,  etc l^*'.* 

Fort  Donnelson,  Tenn ICiH 

Headstones HX>2 

List  of,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  17,  1862,  showing  area 

of,  etc lOiV, 

Maintenance,  improvements,  etc JKO 

Number  returned  from  abroad 101.3 

Pay  of  superintendents l(}fn 

Reduction  In  es  Imate 10">i* 

Repairs  to  roadways lOm 

National  defense  (see  Council  of) 419 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers 17*-^ 

Aid  for  State  and  Territorial  homes nVt^ 

Allotments,  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance ir>lM 

Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak 16-'>7 

Addl  lonal  quarters  for  assistant  surgeons 16."»J^ 

Current  expenses 1657 

Farm 1651^ 

General   statement ltV>T 

Hospital IG^N 

Household i IC-'s 

Repairs KVW 

Subsistence . ItJTw 

Transportation 1 1(VVS 

Bed   capacity l.'>i*2 

Beneficiaries,  war  risk  Insurance,  In  national  homes,  care  of l.'^fM 

Board  of  managers 1661 

Central  Branch,  Dayton,  Ohio 15% 

Allotment  from  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 16*>1 

Assistant  surgeons,  Increase  In  salaries  of 16l^ 

Bonus 1611) 

Coal 16iV> 

Current  expenses VM 

Farm \ 1610 

Hospital wr^ 

Household 100; 

Inmates,  number  of 1597 

Nature  of  Illness  and  condition  of  inmates 150<J 

Per  capita  cost 1599 

Quarters  for  surgeons,  cost  of  constructing 10)7 

Repairs . l#i9 

Subsistence l&^l 

Transportation lft>9 

Clerical  services — - 1062 

Clothing  for  all  branches 106n 

Danville  Branch,  Danville,  111 1642 

Assistant  surgeons*  quarters IWJ) 

Cemetery 1W<? 

Current  expenses 1642 
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National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers — Continued.' 

Danville  Branch,  Danville,  III.— Continued.  ^"i^ 

Discipline,  criticism  of 1646 

Farm 1645 

Hospital 1 1644 

Household,  coal '. 1643 

Number  of  men 1643 

Nurses'  quarters 1648 

Quarters  for  assistant  surgeons  and  nurses 1647 

Repairs 1644,1645 

Subsistence 1643 

Transportation 1644 

Value  of  plant 1644 

Water  supply 1648 

Disabled,  number  of  cared  for 1664 

Eastern  Branch  Soldiers  Home,  Togus,  Me 1616 

Current   expenses 1616 

Farm 1619 

Hospitals 1618 

Household 1617 

Repairs i 1618 

Subsistence 1617 

Transportation 1618 

Increase  in  salaries  requested  for  assistant  general  treasurer  and 

assistant  inspector  general 1662 

Marion  Branch,  Marlon,  Ind 1635 

Coal-- J 1640 

Current  expenses 1638 

Equipment 1638 

Farm 1641 

Hospital 1640 

Household 1639 

Patients,  number  of 1636 

Repairs 1641 

Sanatorium  for  care  of  neuropsychiatrlc  patients,  changes  made 

for 1635 

Subsistence 1639 

Transportation 1641 

Membership  of  homes 1589 

Mountain  Branch,  Johnson  City,  Tenn 1650 

•Current  expenses 1652 

Farm 1655 

Hospital 1654 

Household,  coal 1654 

Membership 1651 

Per  diem  cost  of  patients 1655 

Repairs 1654 

Salaries  of  employees  in  homes 1052 

Subs  stence 1653 

Surgeons,  for  construction  of  quarters,  etc.,  for 1656 

Transportation 1654 

Tuberculosis  patients,  improvements  of  buildings  to  care  for 1650 

Northwestern  Branch,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1611 

Current  exi)enses 1612 

Farm 1615 

Fire  protection 1614 

Hospital ^ 1613 

Household 1613 

Repairs 1614 

Subsistence 1612 

Transportation 1614 

Number  of  State  and  Territorial  homes 16&4 

Pacific  Branch,  Santa  Monica,  Calif 1631 

Current  exiKjnses 1632 

Farm 1634 

Hospital 1633 

Household 1633 
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National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers — (Continued. 
Pacific  Branch,  Santa  Monic,  Clif. — Continued. 

Repairs 16W 

Subsistence 1632 

Transportation 1633 

Salaries,  etc 1661 

S^lgregation  of  members  of  Johnson  City  and  Marion  Homes 15W) 

Southern  Branch,  Hampton,  Va 1619 

Ck)ndition  of  home  on  its  return  from  Army 1619 

Current  expenses 1622 

Farm 1635 

Hospital : 1625 

Household 1624 

Powerhouse,  inspection  of 1626 

Quarters  for  assistant  surgeons  and  extension  of  nurses*  quar- 
ters, reappropriation  to  construct 1627 

Repairs - 1625 

Subsistence 1623 

Transportation 1625 

Statement  of  members  present,  cost  of  maintenance,  and  Federal  aid 

paid  to  States,  etc 1665 

Statistics  for  all  branches 166il 

Traveling  expenses 1662 

War-risk  insurance  patients,  changes  made  in  homes  to  accommo- 
date    1589 

Western  Branch,  Leavenworth,  Kans 162S 

Current  expenses 1628 

Farm 1630 

Hospitals 1630 

Household 1629 

Repairs 1630 

Subsistence 162S 

Transportation 1630 

World- War  patients ' 1592, 1597 

National  Military  Parks 1024 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park 1026 

Gettysburg  National  Park 1029 

Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military  Park 1024 

Shiloh  National  Military  Park ll>30, 1033 

Vicksburg  National  Military  Park ^_  1032 

National  Parks 192S 

Concessions  for  transportation,  etc.,  granting  of 1932,1935 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oreg 1946 

Forest  fires,  fighting 1945 

Gasoline,  groceries,  etc.,  compared  to  that  charged  by  stores  outside 

of  park,  price  of 1934 

Glacier  National  Park 1949, 1963 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 1965 

Grant  National  Park , 1948 

Hawaiian  National  Park 1968 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Ark 1972 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Me 1974 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif 1977 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo 1978 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park 1980 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Wash 1985 

Parcel-post  system  for  bringing  supplied  into  parks 1934 

Photographs  and  photographic  material -. 1945 

Piatt  National  Park,  Okla 1995 

Revenues  from  automobile  fees  and  concessionaires 1929 

Road   work : 1929 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo 1996 

Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif 2003 

Transportation,  rate  per  mile  charged  for 1935 

Washington  office 1938 

Additional    employees 1988 

Law  clerk 1940 

Salaries,  Increases  In 1938 
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National  Parks— Continued.  I**«^ 

WMnd  Cave  National  Park.  S.  Dak 2006 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo 2007 

Yosemlte  National   Park,  Calif 2033 

Zlon  National  Park 2057 

National  Training  School  for  Boys 1236 

Automobile  touring  car,  purchase  of 1241 

CJonstruction  of  family  building 1236 

District  of  Columbia  prisoners 1239 

Inmates,  support  of 1238 

Salaries,  increase  in 1236 

National  Zoological  Park 591 

Additional  land,  for  purchase  of 595 

Ck>st  of  forage 591 

Fuel 592 

Public  restaurant  building,  construction  of 593 

Purchase,  by  condemnation  or  otherwise,  of  certain  lands 595 

Repair  of  walks 592 

Salaries,   increases  in 591 

Visitors,  number  of 595 

Naturalization,  Bureau  of: 

Appropriations   and   expenditures 1714 

Chicago,  111.,  increase  in  rent  of  quarters  at 1718 

Citizenship  training  work 1720 

Employees,  additional 1720 

Examinations  by  correspondence 1718 

Salary,  increases  in _ 1716 

Travel  and  subsistence  allowance,  increase  in 1717 

Washington  office,  pay  of  employees 1719 

Work,  increase  in 1717 

Naval  Hospital 250 

Navy  Department,*printlng  and  binding 1797 

Nebeker,  Frank  K.,  statement  of ^ 1183 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  statement  of 1981 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Newcastle  (Pa.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Newlands  project,  Nevada i 1886, 1902 

Newman,  Q.  B.,  statement  of 154 

New  Orleans,  La. : 

Bubonic  plague  at 866 

Depot  for  eighth  lighthouse  district  at 1269 

Post  office  and  courthouse 15 

Cost  of  building 17 

Remodeling,  extension  of  mailing  platform,  painting,  etc 15 

Newport  News  (Va.)  post  office,  remodeling 65 

Ne^Tort  (R.  I. )  lighthouse  depot 1269 

New  York,  N.  Y. : 

Appraiser's  stores,  additional  fire  protection,  etc 18 

Assay  office  building,  installation  of  ventilating  apparatus 20 

Damage  to,  by  bomb  explosion 66 

Barge  Canal,  opposition  of  i)eople  of  State  to  Government  operation 

of.  barges  on 1117 

Barge  office,  construction  of  penthouse  on  bridge 22 

Customhouse,  new  covering  for  domeJ 23 

Ellis  Island  Immigration  station 1669 

Harbor  of  New  York 1098 

Cooperation  by  city  of  New  York 1102 

Deposits,  prevention  of 1098 

Deputy  inspectors  to  board  oil-burning  vessels 1104 

Fuel  oil,  inspection  of 1103 

Law,  penalty  for  violation  of 1106 

Oil-burning  vessels,  number  of,  entering  harbor 1106 

Patrol  fleet,  maintenance 1099 

Pay  of  Inspectors,  etc 1098 

Yachts  and  sewage 1107 

Post  office  building,  shelter  over  driveway 23 

Quarantine  station,  purchase  of 108, 860 
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Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  post  office,  remodeling 5r» 

Nitrate  plants,  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. : 

Amount  necessary  for  completion  of  plant 9W 

Cofferdams 9f»2 

Construction  completed,  amount  of 987 

Cost  of  guarding  and  preserving  plant 991 

Cost  of  producing  nitrate  suitable  for  fertilizer 98r» 

Dam,  estimate^  cost  of 981, 932 

Housing 99»^ 

Length  of  time  for  completion  of  plant,  labor  turnover 9^* 

Locks,  dam,  power  house,  etc.,  on  Tennessee  River 97«,  9aL' 

Monthly  rate  of  expenditure 9^» 

Plant  to  carry  on  cyanamid  process 9Tv 

Probable  loss  from  stopping  of  operations if.*' 

Surplus  power,  demand  for J<^" 

Tennessee  River,  navigability  of 9vi 

Wages f^«' 

Water,  storage  of &ni*. 

Norristown  (Pa.)  post  office,  remodeling .v. 

North  Dakota  pumping  project !<!->> 

Northeast  end  (N.  J.)  light  vessel V2'** 

Northern  and  Northwestern  lakes,  survey  of 1^'iftO 

North  Manitou   (Mich.)   light  vessel 111": 

North  Platte  project,  Nebraska-Wyoming 1884, 19ia 

O. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  W.,  statement  of 1724 

O'Donnell,  Thomas  F.,  statement  of 2144 

O'Leary,  Maj.  H.,  statement  of 7s^ 

Oak  Park  (111.)  post  office,  remodeling _• .V. 

Oil  lands,  suits  affecting,  withdrawn ll^s 

Okanogan  project,  Washington ISftf* 

Olin,  R.  M.,  statement  of 2nXi 

Omaha   (Nebr.)  post  office,  courthouse  and  customhouse,  removing  sltj'- 

lights  and  constructing,  monitors 27 

Orangeburg  (S.  C.)   fish  hatchery las.' 

Orland   project,   California lS7i» 

Oshkosh  (Wis.)  post  office,  remodeling .V» 

Oswego  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  aids  to  navigation 12M 

Overfalls   (Del.)    light  vessel 12.'>1 

P. 

Pacific  branch  soldiers'  home 1631 

Packers'  case Il.iTJ 

Page,  Thomas  Walker,  statement  of 597 

Palmer,  A.  Mitchell,  statement  of 1141 

Palo  Alto   (Calif.)   Hospital 9t? 

Pan  American  Union,  printing  and  binding 1851 

Panama  Canal 1 2i%>S 

Additional  employees , 20(5*^ 

Balboa,  building  projects 2I16S 

Barracks,  quarters,  etc.,  for  continuing  construction  of 9»>2 

Bonus 2062. 2070 

Building  for  silver  employees 2hmv\ 

Cement,  cost  of 207^ 

Civil  government 2074 

Construction — ^new  projects 2065, 2071 

cost  of 20(?9 

Corozal,  part  of  main  storage  plant 963 

Cristobal,  bachelor  and  family  quarters 2067 

Cucuracha  Signal  Station 2060 

Employees,    additional 2071 

Eflficiency  of 2064 

Transportation  of 2065 

Expenditures 2075 
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Panama  Canal — Ck)ntiDued.  p*k«- 

Gamboa,  penitentiary  at 2074 

Gatun,  filtration  plant 2066 

Hospitals 2072 

Labor  turnover 2064 

Mechanical  and  building  trades  and  others,  increases  in  wages  for__  2061 

Miraflores  power  plant 2(Ki5 

Oil-pressure  system,  Gatun  hydroelectric  station,  improvement  to 200') 

Operation  and  maintenance 2060,  200."i 

Postal  employees  and  school  teachers,  increases  in  pay  of 2074 

Quarters  for  restaurant  help 20(h 

Receipts,  increase  in 2050 

Relief  fund  for  benetit  of  employees'  families 2070 

Rentals 966 

Resurfacing  roads,  paving  streets,  etc 206(5 

Sanitation 2071 

Size  of  garrison 964 

Storage  plants 968 

Wages  and  salaries,  increases  in 2071 

Parker,  S.  V.,  statement  of 154 

Parker,  W.  E.,  statement  of 13(X5 

Peterson  (N.  J.)  post  office,  remodeling 55 

Patton,  R.  S.,  statement  of 1306 

Peirce.  W.  S.,  statement  of 788 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  center  parking,  care  of 1055 

Perry,  J.  C,  statement  of 312 

Perr>',  N.  V.,  statement  of 3 

Perryville   <Md.)    hospital 97 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  post  office  and  courthouse,  extension  of  lookout  sys- 
tem    2S 

Phillips,  F.  H.,  statement  of 2110 

Phoenixville  (Pa.)  post  office 2S 

Pierce,  C.  C,  statement  of 312,517 

Pierce,  Charles,  statement  of 999 

Pierce,  Henry  J.,  statement  of 498 

Pierce,  M.  J.,  statement  of 646 

Pitts,  Thomas  D.,  statement  of 646 

Piatt  National  Park,  Okla 1995 

Pope,  George  S.,  statement  of 1482 

Port  Facilities  Commission 784 

Port  Townsend  (Wash.)  quarantine  station 110 

Post  Office  Department,  printing  and  binding 1818 

Potomac  Park  (east  and  west),  care  of 1048 

Potomac  River  (Md.)  aids  to  navigation 1267 

Prescott   (Ariz.)  hospital 96 

Printing  and  binding : 

Agriculture,  Department  of 1820 

Civil  Service  CJommlsslon 1811 

Commerce  Department 1833 

Court  of  Claims 1846 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals 1818 

Geographic    Board 18.">:> 

Geological  Survey 1810 

Interior  Department 1802 

Interstate  Commerce  Comml&slon 1850 

Justice,  Department  of 1817 

Pan  American  Union 1851 

Patent   Office 1808 

Post  Office  Department 1818 

Labor  Department 1839 

Library  of  Congress 1848 

Navy  Department 1797 

Smithsonian  Institution 1813 

State  Department 1864 

Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 1845 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 1845 
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Printing  and  binding — Continned. 

Treasury  Department 1782 

War  Department 17S6 

Prohibition  act,  enforcement  of 1141«1145 

Pronty,  C.  A.,  statement  of 544 

Public  buildings  (see  names  of  towns  and  buildings)  : 

Allotments  for  equipment  of  new  buildings 149 

Architectural    competitions 133 

Buildings  under  construction,  number  of 119 

Classification  of  buildings,  by  titles,  with  expenditures  in  gross  for 

each  class  of  buildings  under  several  captions 58 

Compensation  in  custodian  service,  comparative  statement 145 

Construction,  rent,  etc 3 

Decrease  in  office  force 70 

Draftsmen,  number  of  and  rates  of  pay 115 

Drawings,  miscellaneous  supplies,  etc.,  transporting 132 

Field  force,  estimate  of 118 

Field  superintendents 123 

Fuel,  light,  etc.,  cost  of 152 

Furniture  and  repairs  to 14S 

General  expenses 65, 115 

Inspectors,  salaries  of 66 

Leave,  annual  and  sick 143 

List  of  buildings  enlarged 52 

Mechanical  equipment 61 

Mechanical  forces  of 2144 

Number  and  value  of  buildings  preserved 57 

Office  force,  estimate  and  pay  of 117, 127 

Operating  expenses 134, 152 

Percentage  of  total  value  of  buildings  required  for  upkeep 5S 

Post  offices,  names  of,  to  be  remodeled 55 

Proposed  buildings 120 

Relief  of  contractors 50 

Remodeling 51 

Repairs,  equipment,  and  general  expenses 56 

Structural  engineers,  etc.,  number  of  and  rates  of  pay 115 

Supervising  superintendents,  etc.,  salaries  of 66 

Supplies,  transportation  of 153 

Technical  office  force,  salaries  of 124 

Technical  societies,  etc.,  membership  fees  of 133 

Treasury  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 60 

Vaults  and  safes i 64 

Washington,  D.  C,  public  buildings  (see  detailed  index  under  this 

caption) 30 

Public  Health  Service : 

Acting  assistant  surgeons,  pay  of 326 

Advertising 406 

Aliens,  medical  inspection  of 347 

Appropriation,  allotment  of 381 

Arsphenamlne 391 

Biologic  products 391 

Books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  purchase  of 356 

Bubonic  plague  at  New  Orleans,  La 366 

Burial  expenses  of  those  dying  In  hospitals 355 

Diseases  of  men,  field  investigations  of 87S 

Employees'  Compensation  Commission  patients 353 

Employees,  pay  of  all  other 32S 

Epidemics,  etc.,  for  the  investigation  and  prevention  of 405 

Examinations  for  Civil  Service  Commission 344 

Freight,  transportation  and  traveling  expenses 331 

Fuel,  light,  and  water 333 

Furniture  and  repairs  to  same 335 

Hospital  facilities  for  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 94 

Hospitals  and  beds  occupied,  etc.,  statement  of 83 

Hospitals  and  quarantine  stations  (see  names  of  towns  and  buildings)  61,  S2 

Hygienic  Laboratory,  maintenance  of 337 

Interstate  quarantine  service 3SS 
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I*ubllc  Health  Service— Continued.  iPa««. 

Journals,  books,  etc 347 

Leased  hospitals,  cost  of  maintenance 314 

Leper  hospital  at  CarvUle,  La 351 

Leprosy 380 

Malaria 1 382 

Marine  hospitals  (see  names  of  towns  and  buildings). 

Number  of  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations 82 

Statement  of  expenditures,  1915,  1920,  and  1921 339 

Medical  examination,  etc 344 

Motor  cycles,  purchase  and  maintenance  of 390 

Motor  launches 362 

Motor-propelled    passenger-carrying   vehicles,    for   purchase,   opera- 
tion, etc.,  of 376 

Motor  transportation  equipment  and  estimated  requirements 358 

Motor  trucks  and  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  purchase,  exchange, 

etc.,  of 356 

Officers  detailed  to  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  new 

language  to  include ^ 355 

Officers,  preparation  and  transportation  of,  who  die  in  line  of  duty_.  346 
Patients — 

Average  cost  of  treating 349 

In  private,  State,  or  municipal  hospitals 313 

Number  of -. 101 

Pay,  allowances,  and  commutation  of  quarters 816 

Pellagra 378,  390 

Persons  eligible  to  enter  hospitals 101 

Pharmacists,  change  of  designation 324 

Prevention  of  epidemics 366 

Publicity 404 

Purveying  depot 336 

Quarantine  service 360 

Rats,  appropriation  for  trapping , 368 

Reimbursement  of  officers  and  employees  for  loss  of  personal  effects-  405 

Remodeling  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations 75, 102 

Reserve  commissioned  officers  and  other  personnel,  for  services  of —  392 

Rural  sanitation 386 

Surgeons 317 

Trachoma,  study,  prevention,  and  control  of 373 

Investigation  of  cases 375 

Tuberculosis 381 

Vacant  beds 100 

Venereal  diseases 893 

War  Risk  insurance  patients,  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  etc 348 

Public  lands  service 1433 

Entries,  number  of 1439 

Expenses,  Increase  in 1438 

Forest  reserves,  restoration  of  land  in J 1444 

Indian  reservations,  opening 1445 

Investigations t  1441 

Land  entries,  hearings  on 1444 

I^nd  offices,  contingent  expenses  of 1436 

Limitation  on  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  removal  of  limitation 

on 1442 

Offices,  closing  of 1434 

Oregon    and   California   railroad  lines  and   Coos   Bay   w^agon-road 

lands,  for  protection  of 1443 

Per  diem  for  transfer  of  clerks  from  one  land  office  to  another 1440 

Plats  of  surveys,  reproducing 1444 

Public  timber,  depredations  on 1440 

Registers  and   receivers 1433 

Combining  offices  of 1435 

Salaries,  fees,  and  commissions.  Increases  In 1433 

Salaries,  increases  In 1437,  1442 

Stock-raising  homestead  act   and   mineral  leasing  act,  Increase  In 

activities  resulting  from 1433,1437 

Surveying  of 1445 
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Piiget  Sound   (Wash.)   fish  hatchery 138.^ 

Put-iu-Bay   (Ohio),  fish  hatchery 13Sr> 

Putnam,  Georj?e  R.,  statement  of 1242 

Putnam,  Herbert,  statement  of 1S4S 

Q. 

Quarantine  stations  (see  names  of) 82 

Number    of 82 

Quincy   (Mass.)   housing  project 1T28 

R. 

Radcliflfe,  Lewis,  statement  of 13G0 

Railroad  Labor  Board 623 

Exi)ens'es  of  administration 62S 

Increase  of  force 634 

Jurisdiction  under  transijortation  act 634 

List  of  persons  regularly  employed 630 

Names  and  titles  of  persons  on  pay  roll,  Dec.  1,  1920,  and  monthly 

salary  paid  to  each 62S 

Passing  on  questions  other  than  wages 636 

Printing 641 

Rent 62f» 

Salaries 1 623, 628 

Secretaries 643 

Supervisor  of  dockets 633 

Transportation 640 

Ravenel,  W.  De  C,  statement  of 572 

Reclamation    Service 1866 

Allotments  of  receipts  within  States 1879 

Automobiles  and  motor  cycles  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  hire  of 1869 

Bellefourche  project,  South  Dakota 1899 

Boise  project,  Idaho 1874, 1900 

Carlsbad  project,  New  Mexico 1886 

Estimates  for  1922,  total 1867 

Grand  Valley  project,  Colorado 1873,1899 

Huntley  project,  Montana 1880 

King  Hill  project,  Idaho 1876 

Klamath  project,  Oregon-California 1889, 1903 

Lower  Yellowstone  project,  Montana-North  Dakota 1883 

Milk  River  project,  Montana 1881, 1901 

Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  improvement  of  power  plant,  etc 1877, 1900 

Newlands  project,  Nevadai 1885, 1902 

North  Dakota  pumping  project 1888 

North  Platte  project,  Nebraska-Wyoming 1884.1901 

Oil-leasing  bill,  estimates  of  additional  receipts  due  to 1868 

Okanogan  project,  Washington 1893 

Orland  project,  California,  success  of 1872 

Projects,  miscellaneous  reservation 1899 

Reclamation  fund  for  covering  into,  all  moneys  received  to  be  ex- 
pended for  purposes  contributed 1897 

Reclamation  fund  for  expenditures  for  Yakima  Indian  Reservation, 

reimbursement  to 1898 

Reclamation  Record,  printing  and  publication  of 1868 

Reimbursement  to  United  States  by  former  landowner  for  land  taken 

over  under  reclamation  law ^ ^ 1897 

Rio  Grande  project.  New  Mexico-Texas 1 1887. 1902 

Riverton   project,    Wyoming 1894, 1904 

Salt  River  project,  Arizona 1870 

Secondary  projects 1896 

Shoshone  project,  Wyoming 1894,1904 

Strawberry  Valley  project,  Utah 1891 

Sun  River  project,  Montana 1883, 1901 

Transfer  of  expenditure  from  general  fund  to  reclamation  fund 1880 

Traveling  expenses  in  lieu  of  subsistence 1869 


« 
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to-c^lomatlon  Service — Continued.  ^nt^ 

XJmatllla  project,  Oregon 1888 

TJncompahgre  project,  Colorado 1873 

Yakima  project,   Washington 1898,1903 

Yuma  project,  Arizona-California 1870 

l<.v»^*<l,  Lewis  E,,  state/nent  of 1724 

Itoe^ly  Island  (Del.)  quarantine  station 113 

It**inburg,  L.  R.,  statement  of 154 

\<.^>-iiolds,  W.  E.,  statement  of 154 

I^ioe,  H.  L.,  statement  of 788 

I<.ldley,  Clarence  S..  statement  of 417,570, 1035,2088 

T<.lo  Grande  project.  New  Mexico-Texas 1887, 1902 

I<.iverton  project,  Wyoming 1894,1904 

K^ochester  gun  plant  and  Erie,  Pa.,  howit^r  plant 874 

\took  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway  Commission 570 

Itooky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo 1996 

ItoKt*rs,  Gen.  H.  L..  statement  of 900 

l<4>«e,  J.  B.,  statement  of 788 

Kowe,  L.  S.,  statement  of 1851 

Itoyse,  J.  G.,  statement  of 2089 

lt\i|?gles,  C.  L.  H.,  statement  of .. 788 

Kiissell.  H.  C,  statement  of 3 

S. 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  fish  hatchery 1385,1406 

St.   Elizabeths  Hospital: 

Bookkeepers,  additional 1553 

Buildings  and  grounds 1555 

Dairy  and  cow-bam  equipment 1558 

Gatehouses,  construction  of 1556 

General  repairs  and  improvements 15.55 

Laboratory  building,  construction  of 1555 

Propagating  building,  construction  of 1557 

Public-comfort  stations,  construction  of 15.57 

Staff  building,  construction  of 15.57 

Status  of  new  construction  work 1.554 

Criminal  insane,  care  of : 1549 

Insane  of  District  of  Columbia,  care  of 1549 

Motor-propelled  vehicles,  purchase  of 1550 

Nurses  and  attendants 1552 

Operating  expenses,  increase  in 1552 

Patients — 

Discharged,  number  of 1551 

Employment  of 1549 

Number  of 1549 

War-risk    insurance l.'S.^O 

Personnel,  increase  in 1.'52 

Reimbursements l.">53 

Salaries,  etc.  increases  in 1.5.52 

Subsistence 15,53 

Support,  clothing,   etc 1.548 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Federal  office  building,  continuation  of 29 

Marine  hospital,  alterations,  repairs,  etc 93 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  post  oiTice,  etc.,  new  roof,  general  repairs,  and  painting.  .30 

Sacramento  River 1095 

Salamanca  (N.  Y.)  ground  rent 153 

Salt  River  project,  Arizona 1870 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  aid  to  navigation 1284 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  marine  hospital,  alterations,  repairs,  etc 92 

Sanger.  Monie,  statement  of 1548 

San  Juan  (P.  R.)  lighthouse  depot,  construction  of  wharf 1279 

San  Marcos  (Tex.)  fish  hatchery 1385 

Saratoga  (Wyo.)  quarters  for  employees,  construction  of 1407 

Satterfleld,  Calvin,  statement  of 1141 

Schaefer,  John  H.,  statement  of 3 

Sohereschewsky,  J.  W.,  statement  of 312 
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Scotland  (N.  J.)  light  vessel li5r» 

Scott,  Emmett  J.,  statement  of ^*^'? 

Sea  ton  Park,  construction  of  roads,  walks,  etc.,  in li».v^ 

Secret  Service 2S"' 

Activities 21^-: 

Automobile,  purchase  of i^<"» 

Counterfeiting  and  other  crimes,  suppression  of S^:-* 

Forged-check  cases,  number  of ISLrz 

Internal-revenue  whisky  labels,  counterfeiting  of iS^- 

Increase  in  crime ii*- 

Laws  relating  to  Treasury  Department,  enforcement  of 2>i^ 

Salaries,  removal  of  limitations  on 2?>"- 

Subsistence  in  the  field iSrS 

Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  value  of 14*ir 

Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif 20r^ 

Sheffield  (Ala.)  nitrate  plant  No.  1 is^^^ 

Sherwood,  Clarkson,  statement  of 1141,1817 

Shiloh  National  Military  Park 1083 

Shipping  Board: 

Abolishment  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation Tl<7 

Accounts  receivable,  statement  of 699 

Additional  employees TT:4 

Army  account 691' 

Attorneys,  transfer  of,  from  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  Ship- 
ping Board 765 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1920 6SS 

Bank  balances,  locating 697 

Building  program,  amount  needed  for  completion  of 696 

Capital,  operating 687 

Cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  emergency  shipping  fund,  state- 
ment of " 752 

Claims  board,  personnel  of 706 

Claims,  settlement  of 704 

Condensed  consolidated  trial  balance 70S 

Construction  and  repair,  department  of 647 

Construction  program,  estimated  requirements  of,  etc 754 

Cost  of  work  done  in  navy  yards - 668 

Division  of  operations,  personnel  of 767 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 716 

Emergency  shipping  fund 662 

Estimated  requirements  for  completion  of  program 672 

Excess  material  at  Hog  Island 6S3 

Expenditures,  estimated  monthly  construction 680 

Since  July  1,  1920 67 

Funds  in  bank  and  hands  of  operators 1 731 

Furniture 77S 

Housing 744 

Insurance  division,  condition  of  marine  insurance  reserve,  statement ' 

of 713 

Investigation  of  foreign  discrimination  of  vessels  and  shippers  of  the 

United  States 779 

Liberty  bonds  and  Victory  bonds,  investments  in 751 

Loans  to  shipbuilders 696 

New  activities - 767 

Notes,  mortgages,  and  long-term  accounts  receivable,  statement  of 697 

Oil  tankers,  number  of,  in  operation  and  under  construction 739 

Operation  of  passenger  vessels 732 

Project  costs  and  sales,  housing  and'  transportation  division,  state- 
ment of 745 

Receipts  and  disbursements,  and  unexpended  funds,  emergency  ship- 
ping fund 689 

Receipts  from  sale  of  plant  and  material 693 

Recruiting  service  operating  cost  statements 713 

Revenues,  expenses  and  losses,  statement  of 710 

Salaries,  Increase  in 764 

Sale  of  material  and  plants 702 
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StelxyiKing  Board — CJontiniied.  P«se- 

Ships 647 

Authorization  for  construction  of 666 

Disposal  of 663 

Expenditures,  estimated  monthly  construction,  from  November 

1,  1920,  to  completion  of  program 661 

German  ships,  reconditioning  of .664 

Monthly  expenditures  for  repair  of 664 

Passenger 673 

Quantity  and  character  of,  produced 685 

Receipts _ 691, 693 

Repair  operations  at  navy  yards 668 

Repairing  of 682 

Wooden,  steel,  and  concrete 685 

Statement  showing  total  number  of  employees,  with  their  position 

and  salary 757 

Stationery 778 

Status  of  work  being  done  on  cost-plus  basis 678 

Utilities,  investments  in 751 

Working  capital 714 

Stioemaker,  Thomas  B.,  s  atement  of 1714 

Slioshone  project,  Wyoming 1894,1904 

Slnnott,  Nicholas  J.,  statement  of 2111 

Smith,  George  Otis,  statement  of 1446,  1810 

Smith,  H.  M.,  statement  of 1360 

Smith,  Roy,  statement  of 1093 

Smith,  T.  L.,  statement  of 1026 

Smithsonian  Institution : 

American  ethnology 575, 577 

Astrophysical  Observatory 575, 580 

Measuring  the  energy  of  the  sun 580 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature 575, 579 

International  Exchanges . 575 

National  Gallery  of  Art 590 

National  Museum — 

Additional  employees  for  Freer  Building 689 

Boilers,  new 588 

Books,  phamphlets,  etc.,  purchase  of,  for  reference 590 

Buildings,  shops,  etc.,  repairs  to 589 

Cases,  Jars,  vials,  etc 587 

Collections,  continuing,  preservation,  exhibition,  and  increase  of.  589 

Furniture,  fixtures,  cases,  etc 586 

Heating,  lighting,  electrical,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  service—  588 

Postage  stamps 590 

Salaries  586 

National  Zoological  Park  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption)—  591 

Printing  and  binding 1813 

Salaries,  increases  in 573 

Smithsonian  grounds 1041 

Spaulding,  O.  L.,  Jr.,  statement  of 1134 

Speedway  Hospital 226 

Standards,  Bureau  of 1412 

Land    purchased 1417 

Power  plant,  construction  of  fireproof  building  for 1415 

Scales,  testing  of  large 1412 

Test  cars,  ground  for  depot  for  storage  of 1414 

Stanton  Park,  combined  lodge  and  comfort  station 1064 

Stapleton  (N.  Y.)  marine  hospital,  alterations,  repairs,  etc 93 

Starkey,  James,  statement  of 1724 

State  Department,  printing  and  binding 1864 

Stewart,  Charles  E.,  statement  of 1141 

Stirling,  Geo.  A.,  statement  of 1236 

Storey,  Thomas  A.,  statement  of 517 

Stratton,  S.  W.,  statement  of 559,1412 

Strawberry  Valley  project,  Utah 1891 

Stuart,  A.  J.,  statement  of 788 

22646—20 ^iii 
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Suits  against  the  Government  for  infringement  of  patents 11.^:! 

Sumner,  Sarati  E.,  statement  of 1724 

Sun  River  project,  Montana 1883, 19U1 

Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia,  printing  and  binding 1&45 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  printing  and  binding 1S45 

Sutherland,  Daniel,  statement  of 19U6 

T. 

Tallman,  Clay,  statement  of 1433 

Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  aids  to  navigation 1275 

Tanner,  J.  ^Bradley,  statement  of. 1S46 

Tariff  Commission: 

Activities 598 

Appropriations,  fiscal  year,  1920,  statement  of 6W 

Equipment,  purchase  and  exchange  of 602 

Investigations    conducted 6(0 

Investigations  of  dye  industries 6t10 

Rent i. 597 

•Traveling  expenses  to  commissioners,  etc.,  engaged  on  official  investi- 
gations in  foreign  countries ^^    001 

Taylor,  Harry,  statement  of 976, 1079, 1098 

Thompson,  Huston,  statement  of 500 

Thompson,  N.  H.,  statement  of 3 

Throckmorton,  Jeannette  Francis,  statement  of 2100 

Tlbbitts,  J.  E.,  statement  of 1797 

Tisdel,  A.  P.,  statement  of 1764 

Trachoma,  study  of 373 

Traslt,  John  W.,  statement  of 428 

Traveling  expenses  of  the  President 1068 

Treasury  Department: 

Annex  No.  2,  resurfacing  roof,  calking  windows,  etc 45 

Architect,  Office  of  Supervising 3 

Buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (see  Washington,  D.  G.) 46, 60 

Coast  Guard  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 154 

Customs  Service  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 208 

Engraving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this 

caption)  193 

Gold  coins,  recoinage  of 288 

Independent  Treasury  contingent  expenses 287 

Minor  coins,  recoinage  of 288 

Money  laundry  machines 289 

Printing  and  binding 1782 

Public  buildings  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 3 

Public  Health  Service  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 312 

Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  ground  rent 153 

Secret  Service  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 289 

War  Risk  Insurance,  Bureau  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  cap- 
tion)    214 

Tweedale,  Alonzo,  statement  of 646 

Tyler,  M.  C,  statement  of 1076 

U. 

Umatilla  project,  Oregon 18SS 

Uncompahgre  project,  Colorado 1873 

Union  Station  plaza,  operation  of  fountains 1054 

United  States  courts 1191 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Penitentiary.     (iSee  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Authority  to  fix  the  salary  of  clerks  for  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 120S 

Bailiffs  and  criers 1209 

Cases,  increase  In 1200 

Clerks 12(K> 

Authority  to  make  increases  or  decreases  In  salaries  of 1203 

Fees  of 1204 

Increase  in  compensation 1201 
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TJnited  States  courts — Continued. 

Clerks— Continued.  P*««. 

Laws  relating  to  appointment  of 1202 

To  prohibit  them  from  receiving  compensation  other  than  that  re- 
ceived as  clerks - 1204 

Salaries  of 1200 

Commissioners  and  justices  of  the  peace,  fees  of 1205 

District    attorneys 1196 

Cases,  increase  in 1197 

Clerks,  salary  increases  for 1196 

Per  diem  allowance,  increase  in 1198 

Regular  assistants  to 1198 

Salaries  and  expenses 1196 

Expenses,  payment  of  in  other  than  Federal  courts 1208 

Inspection  of  prisons  and  prisoners 1234 

Jurors,   fees  of 1205 

I>»aven worth   (Kans.)   Penitentiary   {see  detailed  index  under  this 

caption)  1212 

McNeil  Island  (Wash.)  Penitentiary  {see  detailed  index  under  this 

caption )   1224 

Marshals  and  their  deputies 1194 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1208 

National  Training  School  for  Boys 1236 

Per  diem  expenses 1195, 1201 

Prisoners — 

Medical  care  of 1210 

Rate  allowed  for  care  of 1211 

Support  of 1209 

Prohibition  cases 1194 

Rents  of  rooms,  etc 1207 

Salaries,  increase  in 1194 

Travel,  per  diem,  and  other  expenses,  increase  in 1201, 1235 

Witnesses,  fees  of - 1205 

Women's  prison 1233 

United  States  Housing  Corporation : 

Appraisal  under  contract  loans,  etc.,  for  the  cost  of 1739 

Authority  to  pay  collection  charges  requested 1738 

Bath,  Me.,  contract  with  the  city  of i 1748 

Bremerton,  Wash 1736, 1749 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  contract  with  the  city  of 1750 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  contract  with  the  city  of 1750 

Commissions  on  sales 1736 

Contingencies,  necessity  of  a  fund  for 1747 

Contingent  expenses 1738 

Contracts  for  payments  for  services  to  municipalities  in  lieu  of  taxes.  1747 

Contracts,  war,  write  off 1733 

Defaults  in  payment 1736 

District  of  Columbia,  rent  of  quarters  in 1738 

Government  hotels 1736 

Hotel  for  Government  employees,  Washington,  D.  C. — 

Employees,  number  of 1741 

Meals  and  rates,  character  of 1742 

Receipts  and  expenditures 1744 

Salaries  and  supplies 1741 

Loans  for  utilities,  etc 1732 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  account  of  property  sold 1746 

Money  due  from  sale  of  property,  etc 1739 

Norfolk  County  ferries,  operation  of 1730 

Project  costs,  comparative  statement  of 1728 

Property,  sale  of 1734 

Terms  of  sale 1735 

Unimproved 1729 

Qulncy  (Mass.)  project 1728 

Rents 1727 

Travel  and  subsistence  costs,  increase  of 1739 

Unsold  property,  maintenance 1746 
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United  States  Housing  Corporatloa — Continued.  p«««. 

Utilities,  Bmount  Invested  in 1733 

Vallejo  (Calif.)  project 1737 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  project 1725 

Upshaw,  William  D.,  statement  of 2128 


Virgin  iBlands,  aids  to  navigation 12" 


IVitdswortli,  C.  \V.,  statement  of 

Wadsworth,  J.  W.,  statement  of 

WiLRner,  W.  H.,  statement  of 

Wnlcott.  Chnrles  D„  statement  of-- 
Wallls,  Frederick  A.,  statement  of— 


Walter  Reed  Gwieral  Hosnitnl,  Waahinsrton,  D.  C  medical  school  for 
Rlcerx  and  men  of  tbe  Medical  Corps— 
r  [>e|)artment ; 
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Armories  and  arsenals  (tee  detailed  Index).. 

Arrears  of  pay.  War  with  Spain 

Buck  pay  and  bounty.. 


ItulliUnK"  and  emunds  In  and  around  Washlugton.     (See  ( 

Index  under  this  caption.) 

Knghieers,  Chief  of,  ofBce  of 

Inland  and  coastwise  w:iterways,  transportation  facilities  c 

detailed  index  under  this  caption) 

Wedleal    Department  - 


Appliances  for  disabled  soldiers 

Artlflclnl    limbs 

Metllcal  and  surKlcai  history  of  the  War  with  Germany 

Trusses  for  disabled  soldiers 

Military  posts,  campy,  etc,  (nee  detailed  Index  under  this  caption). 

National  cemeteries  (see  detailed  Index  under  this  caption) 

National  nilUtary  parks     (iRce  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

National  soldiers'  homes  (nee  detailed  Index  under  this  caption) 

Nitrate  plants  (tee  detailed  Index  under  thiB  caption) 

I'iinama  Caniii  (flee  detailed  Index  under  this  caption) & 

I'rlnting  and  hlndlnK 

World  War,  records  of 

Wnrfleld.  William  A-  stntenient  of 

Wit  Risk  Insurance,  Bureau  of 

AccountluK  and  administration,  difficulties  of 

Administration 

AUenitloTis  and   repairs 

Army  hospitals 

Beds,  number  of,  av.^llable 

Forts  Russell  and  McKenzie 

Supplies   and   equipment 

Asslsiant  Surgetm  " ' 

0>ntn>l  of  api 
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Risk  Insurance,  Bureau  of — Continued.  P*»8. 

Fuel,  light,  and  water 284 

Hospital  needs  for  patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 230 

Hospitals,  professional  personnel 276 

Institutional  expenses 283 

List  of  leased  hospitals,  Public  Health  Service,  November  30,  1920-—  285 

Medical  and  hospital  services 263, 270 

Military  and  naval  compensation 214 

Monthly  expenditures  and  number  of  claims 215 

Naval  hospital 248 

Outside  hospital  services 283 

Patients,  number  of  Bureau  of  War  Risk,  cost  of  treatment  per  man—  258 

Physicians'  services 283 

Public  Health  Service,  service  rendered  by 348 

Recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  regarding  hospital 

needs  of  patients ^ 229 

Rentals 283 

Repairs  and  alterations 284 

Soldiers*  homes,  empty  beds  in  hospitals  of 217 

Speedway  Hospital 226 

Statement  of  hospitals  which  It  is  proposed  to  lease,  with  rentals 

involved 286 

States  building  hospitals  for  care  of  patients 235 

Subsistence 284 

Surgeons,  pay  of 275 

Transfer  of  appropriation 238 

Treatment  of  Vocational  Board  trainees 256 

Urgent  hospital  needs  for  patients  of  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.  232 

"Warren,  Dr.  B.  S.,  statement  of 214, 312 

^Washington  (D.  C.)  central  station  and  aquaria 1385 

"Washington  (D.  C.)  public  buildings: 

Auditors'  Building 30 

Changes  In  sewage  system 30 

Fence,  relocation  of 31 

Roof,  repairing  or  renewing  of 31 

Butler  Building 40 

Lighting  facilities 40 

Toilet  facilities , 40 

Engraving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of 32 

Strong  room  In  north  court,  etc.,  construction  of 32 

Liberty  Loan  Building 41 

Fire  escapes,  need  of 42 

Stairway,  reconstruction  of 41 

National  Archives  Building 43 

Cost  and  size  of  building 44 

Site  and  commencement  of  building,  technical  services,  etc 43 

Technical  services 45 

Treasury  Annex  No.  2,  resurfacing  roof,  calking  windows,  etc 45 

Treasury  Building 46 

New  roof  and  remodeling  fourth  story 46 

Winder  Building 48 

Washington  Irrigation  &  Development  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 498 

Washington,  George,  birthplace  of 1071 

Washington    Monument 1069 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  housing  project 1725 

Watson,  Robert,  statement  of 1724 

Western  Branch  Soldiers'  Home 1628 

Weston,  F.  F.,  statement  of 1782 

Wetmore,  James  A.,  statement  of 3 

Wharton,  A.  O.,  statement  of 623 

Whitcomb,  C.  C,  statement  of 1109 

White,  William  A.,  statement  of I'AS 

Whitehead,  Robert  F.,  statement  of 1808 

White  Sulphur  Springs  (W.  Va.)  fish  hatchery 1386 

Wlllapa  River  and  Harbor,  Wash.,  continuing  improvements 1084 

Williams,  C.  C,  statement  of 788 

Williams,  Everett  R.,  statement  of ,. 2138 
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WlUiams,  William  E.,  statement  of 1W5 

Willow  Tree  Park,  care  and  maintenance  of 1054 

Wilmeth,  James  L.,  statement  of 3, 19S 

Wilson,  Riley  J.,  statement  of 217ft 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  S.  Dak 2006 

Winder  Building,  passenger  elevator,  new 4S 

Wolfe,  Edwin  P.,  statement  of 1786 

Women's  Prison : 1233 

Wood,  George  H.,  statement  of 15S9 

Woods,  Elliott,  statement  of 1422,  20ST 

Woods  Hole  (Mass.)  fish  hatchery 1386 

Works,  Henry  J.,  statement  of 183^ 

World  War,  records  of., 1134 

Wrenn,  G.  C,  statementr  of ©46 

Wright,  William  C,  statement  of 2117 

Wyman,  William  I.,  statement  of 180S 

T. 

Yakima  project,  Washington 1893, 1903 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo 2007 

Yes  Bay,  Alaska,  repairs  to  building,  etc 1408, 1386 

Yoder,  J.  P.,  statement  of 500 

Yosemite  National  Park 2033 

Yuma  project,  Arizona-California 1870 

Z. 
Zion  National  Park ^ 205T 
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